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Tae only certain information which we possess concerning Matthew is contained in the Gospels, as 
his name occurs but once in the Acts of the Apostles, and never in the Epistles. He is one of the 
five apostles whose call to follow Christ is particularly mentioned: the others were Andrew, Peter, 
and the two sons of Zebedee. Although a Jew, he was in the employment of the Romans as a pub- 
lican, or tax-gatherer : and persons thus employed were odious to their countrymen, even to a proverb. 
The office was, however, one of some trust, and the means of worldly comfort which it offered were 
in proportion to its responsibilities ; and this the more enhances the devoted self-denial of Matthew, 
in so readily leaving all to follow OnE who had ‘ not where to lay his head.’ That on this occasion he 
made an entertainment to which he invited his acquaintance—probably to enable them to hear the 
instructions of Christ—is the only other fact concerning Matthew which the Scripture records, except 
that, in the Gospel history, we are apprised of his presence and conduct on various occasions, as 
involved in that of ‘the twelve,’ when they are collectively mentioned. When a list of the apostles 
is given, the name of Matthew occurs either as the seventh or the eighth. 

Traditions are not wanting to supply the information, which the Scriptures do not contain, as to the 
proceedings of Matthew after the death of his Lord. This applies also to the other apostles and 
eminent.disciples. And concerning such traditions (which we shall sometimes notice) we may observe 
generally, that although many of them are contradictory, and none are entitled to implicit belief, they 
deserve more attention than those which concern the prophets, inasmuch as some of them can be traced 
up to times very near to those in which the persons to whom they refer lived. Concerning Matthew in 
particular, all reports concur in stating that he went abroad preaching the Gospel of Christ ; but they 
do not agree as to the countries in which he laboured. In early times the more general opinion, as 
testified by Ambrose, Paulinus, Jerome, and others, was that he preached and died in Persia and 
among the Parthians ; but the ecclesiastica] historians Rufinus and Socrates fix the scene of his labours 
in Ethiopia. But, as Calmet observes (Préface sur St. Matthieu), the name of Ethiopia was so 
extensively and vaguely applied by ancient writers, that under it a province of the Parthian empire 
may possibly be intended in the present instance, in which case the two accounts may be easily recon- 
ciled. The common opinion has been, that the Evangelist suffered martyrdom by fire ; and: Socrates 
is even so definite as to say that the event took place at a town called Naddabar, or Naddaver, in 
Ethiopia. But Clement of Alexandria quotes Heracleon as naming Matthew among the apostles who 
did not die by martyrdom: ard as Heracleon, living in the second century, is the earliest authority on 
the subject—three centuries earlier than Socratee—his statement is perhaps entitled to the most credit : 
but the whole matter seems very uncertain. 

There has been much discussion with respect to the language and to the time in which Matthew’s 
Gospel was written. 

In regard to the language.—It is the testimony of Papias, bishop of Heropolis, early in the second 
century, and indeed of the ancients generally, that St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, or rather 
ia the Palestine dialect of the time, which was a compound of ancient Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. 
The leading writers in modern times who have upheld this opinion are Simon, Mill, Michaelis, Weber, 
Elsner, Bolton, Adler, Corrodi, Storr, Haenlein, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Schmidt, Olshausen, Cave, 
Harwood, Owen, Campbell, and A. Clarke. It is urged that not only is ancient testimony. in favour 
of this conclusion, and that there.is mention in ancient accounts of a ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,’ which can only be referred to the Hebrew original of Matthew’s Gospel, but that the 
Gospel bears intrinsic marks of having been, as is usually alleged, written in Palestine, and primarily 
for the use of the Hebrew converts, whence it is argued that it must have been originally composed 
in the language which was vernacular among them. On the other hand, many of equal name, and 
of larger number, contend that the Gospel which we possess in Greek was the original as written by 
Matthew. The principal writers on this side the question are, Erasmus, Pareus, Calvin, Le Clerc, 
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Fabricius, Pfeiffer, Lightfoot, Beausobre, Basnagé, Wetstein, Rumpseus, Hoffman, Leusden, Masch, 
Vogel, C. F. Schmid, Gabler, Paulus, Jones, Jortin, Lardner, Hey, Hales, Hug, Schott, De Wette, 
and Moses Stuart. By these the whole burden of the ancient opinion as to the Hebrew original is 
traced to Papias, and his information is not deemed to be conclusive, seeing that Eusebius himself, 
who produces his testimony, describes him as a man wdvv opixpoy roy voy, t. e. of weak understanding, 
a kind of simpleton, which, from what he says elsewhere, we may collect to mean that he was but too 
ready to adopt, without critical discrimination, whatever report he heard. Still his testimony as to a 
matter of fact might be good ; but as it does not appear that he knew anything of Hebrew himself, it 
would only prove either that he had heard what he states, or that an account of our Lord’s acts and 
sayings was known to exist in Hebrew under the name of Matthew, and was supposed to be the 
original of the Gospel which we have in Greek. In favour of the Greek original of the Gospel it is 
urged that—1. No trace of any such Hebrew Gospel has ever been discovered, nor a single quotation 
made from it by any ancient writer. 2. The whole structure and complexion of the Greek Gospel 
shews it to be an original, and not a translation. 3. In Palestine, at the time when Matthew wrote, 
Greek was altogether the language of business, of books, and to a great extent, especially in the cities, 
of common conversation ; and in Jerusalem itself there were whole congregations of Jews who spoke 
Greek. This has been abundantly proved by Hug, in his Introduction, and by Diodati in an excellent . 
Latin dissertation, of which a translation by Dr. O. T. Dobbin, of Hull, appeared in the American 
Biblical Repository for 1845. As the results of the investigation it appears that St. Matthew must 
have had the following inducements to write his Gospel in Greek :—1. If he wrote in Greek the mass 
of the people would understand him ; and the inhabitants of most of the cities of Palestine, the Greek 
congregations in Jerusalem, and the Hellenistic Jews in the Christian church, who were very numerous 
(Acts vi. 1), could not have understood him if he had written in any other language. 2. If he 

ed the eastern territories and the region of Decapolis, with which his former occupations had 
brought him into immediate connection, he had a preponderating motive for the employment of the 
Greek language, 3. At the same time, if he had the adjacent western regions in view,—if he looked 
on Antioch, the capital of Syria, where the believers were first called Christians, or on the neigh- 
bouring Syrian churches,—if he thought of Tyre, where a Christian school already flourished, or of 
Sidon and other cities on the Phcenician coast (Acts xi. 26; xv. 23, 41; xxi. 3, 4; xxvii: 3), he 
must, if he wished to be understood, have written in the Greek language. 4. If his whole thoughts 
were fixed on those later times of his people in which he wrote his book, believing those predictions 
of the Lord, which must have led him to expect an approaching dissolution of the Jewish state, of the 
prelude to which he was already himself an eye-witness; and if he wished to produce an effect even 
when this should be completed—if he wanted to be still understood when the remnant of the Jews, 
without a temple and without public worship, wandering about, destitute of dwellings in their native 
land, should have yielded up their possessions to others ; if he were desirous of writing not merely for 
a few years or a few months—then he would never have written in the language of this people, who 
in a short time would cease to exist asanation. 5. It may also be considered that the business in 
which Matthew had been engaged previous to his call to the apostleship renders it certain that he was 
well acquainted with the Greek language, even if we leave entirely out of view the fact that the 
apostles were supernaturally endowed with the gift of tongues on the day of Pentecost. See Hug’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, by Fosdick ; Olshausen’s Biblische Commentar (of which there 
is a recent translation by Dr. Loewe), and Dr. Stow’s Introduction to the Criticism and Interpretation 
of the Bible, Cincinnati, 1835. Others do not see their way clearly through the difficulties of the 
question, and therefore endeavour to reconcile both hypotheses by assuming that Matthew wrote two 
originals, one in Hebrew, and the other in Greek. Bengel long ago started this opinion, which has 
been advocated by Guericke of Halle, by our Dr. Townson, by Glaire, and some others, and which 
now seems to be gaining ground. The circumstances which required two editions certainly admit of 
easy and probable explanation, and may be supported and illustrated by the fact that Josephus set forth 
his history of the Jewish war in both the Hebrew and Greek tongues. In that case it may be assumed 
that the Hebrew copy was set forth the earliest, before Matthew had quitted Palestine to labour in other 
regions, to which the language in which it is written did not extend, and when therefore a Greek copy 
of it became necessary. Or it may be rather, that the Hebrew was written while the Hebrews were 
still a people, and the Greek, when their polity was broken up, and they had ceased to be a nation, or 
in the immediate prospect of that event. ‘This, while it reconciles conflicting authorities on this point, 
also adjusts the difficulty which has been felt respecting the date. For those considerations which 
seem to assign an early date to the Gospel, will then cease to be at variance with those which seem to 
require for it a later publication. 

On this question of date the common opinion always has been that Matthew wrote his Gospel before 
any of the others were written. Its place in the front of the New Testament bears witness to the 
prevalence of this opinion. ‘The date usually assigned to it is a.p. 41, about eight years after the 
ascension of our Lord. In fact this is the date which it bears in several Greek manuscripts, and that 
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which isa assigned to it by Theophylact, Euthymius, and other more modern writers. But, on the 
other hand, much stress is laid on the statement of Irenseus, who affirms that the Gospel was composed 
during the time that Peter and Paul preached at Rome, which it is assumed was about the year 61 a.p. 
It is natural that Hug and other Roman Catholic writers should lay great weight on this, as it is one 
of the testimonials respecting the joint operations of Peter and Paul at Rome, which they so carefully 
cherish ; but Glaire, himself a Catholic, well remarks that, nevertheless, all ancient testimony vouches 
that the Gospel ef Matthew was composed in Judea, before the apostles had separated themselves 
among the nations, and there is very little probability that Matthew, who is also affirmed to have 
discharged the apostolic office among several nations, should have remained thirty years in Judea, and 
that the other apostles should have remained so long together without separating. Besides, all the 
manuscripts, all the versions, and all the Fathers, unanimously attest that the Gospel of Matthew was 
composed before that of the other Evangelists; and if we eompare the testimonies of the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers respecting the dates of the other Gospels, it is ditficult to understand how this 
could be the case if that Gospel was not composed before 61. He therefore sees that the idea of two 
originals, one in Hebrew, written about eight years after the ascension, and another in Greek, written 
about 61 a.p., reconciles all traditions and reasonings, and solves all the difficulties of the question. 
Hug, however, who throws aside all notion of a Hebrew original, and adheres to the present Greek as 
the sole Gospel of Matthew, supports also the authority of Irenzeus as to the comparatively late date 
of this sole Gospel ; he thinks that the exciting motive for its production was the obvious approach 
of the calamities which, in ch. xxiv., Christ had foretold, and produces many arguments from internal 
evidence in favour of his opinion. Some of them will not, however, bear examination, and the 
strongest of them will prove no more than that some interval, but not necessarily so long an interval, 
must have elapsed between the writing of the Gospel and the events recorded. It is certainly natural 
that when Matthew says (xxvii. 8), ‘ Wherefore the field is called the field of blood unto this day ;’ and 
(xxviii. 15) ‘ This saying is commonly reported among the Jews unto this day,’ some considerable interval 
of time had elapsed, although fifteen or twenty years would seem sufficient to account for this. To 
aceount for the mention made by Matthew of the circumstance of the governor’s releasing a prisoner 
on the feast day of the Jews, not a longer interval is necessary, if it were, as Hug himself supposes, a 
temporary and almost forgotten custom. But it is doubtful whether it be a note of time at all, and 
whether it may not rather seem a custom commen to all the Roman governors of the Jews, which 
Matthew notices, on the presumption that all his readers might not be acquainted with the peculiar 
usages of the Jewish government. ‘This may be taken algo as an argument that, at least in the Greek, 
this Gospel was not so exclusively intended for the Jewish Christians, as some have supposed, in whatever 
language written. In proof of that intention, it is further urged that in Matthew there are none of those 
explanations of Jewish words and customs, for the information of Gentile readers, which are common 
in the other Evangelists. But this is so far from being correct, that perhaps none of the Evangelists, 
but John, oftener resort to explanations. Thus he gives the meaning of the Hebrew words Emmanuel 
(i. 23) and Golgotha (xxvii. 32) ; he gives not the name but the meaning of the name Aceldama 
(xxvii, 8); he explains the words used by Jesus on the cross (xxvii. 46) ; and the phrase in xxviii. 15 
(‘ this saying is commonly reported among the Jews until this day ’) may be pointed out as supplying 

information which a Jew could searcely have needed. 

The result of the whole seems to us to be, that if Matthew wrote but in one language, he must 
have written the Gospel which we possess in Greek, and not any lost Hebrew Gospel, of which this 
is a translation ; and that there is nothing to shew that this need have been written later than between 
the years 45 and 55 a.p., which is early enough to meet the priority of time assigned to the Evangelist. 
If, however, we assume, with some, that St. Matthew wrote his Gospel at first in Hebrew, and after- 
wards in Greek, we may be then enabled to assign an earlier date than the above to the Hebrew, and 
a later to the Greek, thus producing a more exact conformity of all the apparent facts and traditions 
that bear upon the subject. 

Matthew may be styled a plain matter of fact writer ; and the habits of his mind are evidently those 
rather of a man of business than of study. He exhibits Christ mostly in his earthly character and 
relations, as a lawgiver, promulgating the new dispensation from the mount, as Moses did of old from 
Sinai ; as a worker of miracles, and as a teacher. Because he thus treated of Christ so prominently in 
his earthly employments and human character, his Gospel was by the ancient Fathers called cwpuardy, 
or the bodily Gospel. He is brief in narrative, disregarding almost entirely the order of time, but is 
particular in his report of the discourses and parables of our Lord, and generally he gives only enough 
of the narrative to introduce the discourse. 

The following are the principal Commentaries on the historical books of the New Testument, 
collectively taken :—Gorrani Commentaria in quatuor Evangelia, Colon., 1472; Fabri Comm. 
tn quat. Evany., Meldis, 1522; Arborei Comm. in quat. Evang., Paris, 1529; Buceri Enar- 
ratione in Sacra quatuor Lvangelia, Argent., 1527 ; Cajetani Comm. in quat. Evang. et in Acta 
Apost., Venet., 1530; Sarceri Jn Matthei Evangelium justa Scholia, Francof., 1538; Ejusd., 
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Marcus, 15389; Lucas, 1539; Joann., 1540; Broeckwey, Enarrationes in quat. Evang., Paris, 
1543; Herborni Enarrat. in quat. Evang., Colon., 1546; Brunsfeldii Adnotationes in gquatuor 
Evang. et Acta Apost., Argent., 1553; Bullingeri Comment. in quat. Evang., Tiguri, 1561 ; 
Lossii Adnott, in quat. Evang., Francof., 1559; Aretii Comm. in quat. Evang., Lausane, 1577 ; 
Birricti Comm. in quat. Evang., Paris, 1581; Raudius, Beschreibung, Erklérung und Auslegung 
der vier Evangelisten, Fraucof., 1589; Emmanuelis Sa Scholia tn quat. Evang. e selectis doctorum 
sacrorum collecta, Antverpie, 1596; Maldonati Comm. in quat. E'vang., Mussiponti, 1596, and 
numerous subsequent editions ; Lucee Comm. in quat. Evang., Antverpie, 1606 ; Droschei in quat. 
Evang. Commentarius, Francof., 1706; Pavoni Comm. tn quat. Evang., Neapoli, 1635 ; Contzenii 
Comm, in quat. Evang., Colon., 1626; Jansenii Tetruteuchus ; seu Comm. in quat. Evang., Louanii, 
1639, and many subsequent editions ; Sylveira, Comm. in textum Evany., Ulyssipone, 1642, many 
editions; Ferreri Pharus Evangelica ; sive Comm. in quat. Evangelia, Lugd., 1661; Trapp, Com- 
mentary upon the Four Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles, Lond., 1647; Walsi Novi Tes- 
tamenit Libri Historici, Grect et Latine perpetuo Comm. ex antiquitate, historiis, philologia illustrati, 
Lugd. Bat., 1653; Boisii Veteris interpretis cum Beza aliisque recentioribus collatio in quat. Evang. 
et Apost. Actis, Lond., 1655; Lightfootii Hore Ebraice et Talmudice in quat. Evang., Amstelod., 
1689; Clarke, Paraphrase of the Four Evangelists, Lood., 1701, 1702; Natalis Alexandri Expositio 
litteralis et moralis sancti Evang. Jesu Christi, secundum quat. Evang., Parisiis, 1703; Pearce 
(Bp.), A Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelists, and the Acts of the Apostles, etc., 
Lond., 1777; Mann (Bp.), The Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, with Notes, explanatory 
and practical, Dublin, 1780; Campbell, The Four Gospels, translated from the Greek, with pre- 
liminary Dissertations, and Notes, practical and explanatory, London, 1790; Elsley, Annotations 
on the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 1799; Paulus, Exegettsche Handbuch tiber die drei 
ersten Evangelien, Lubeck, 1804; Kuinéel, Comm. in Libros N. Testamenti historicos, Lips., 
1808-1818; Lond., 1834; Gilly, The Spirit of the Gospels; or, The Four Evangelists illustrated 
by explanatory observations, historical references, and miscellaneous illustrations, Lond., 1818; 
Kistemaker, Die Evangelien tibersetz und erklirt, Munster, 1818; Miller, Neue Ansichten schwieriger 
Stellen aus den vier Evangelien, Gotha, 1819; Fritsche, Quatuor N. Test. Evangelia recens. et 
cum Commentariis perpetuis, 1825-1830; Gléckler, Die Evangelien der Matthius, Markus, und 
Lukas, in Uebereinstimmung gebracht und erklért, Francof., 1834; Bland, Annotations on the 
Historical Books of the New Testament, vols. i. and ii., comprising Matthew and Mark, Cambridge, 
1828-1829 ; Watson, 42 Exposition of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, etc., Lond., 1833 ; 
Page, Notes on the more prominent Difficulties of the Four Gospels, Lond., 1834; Barnes, Notes 
Explanatory and Practical on the Gospels, New York, 1838; Riddle, The British Commentary on 
the Gospels, compiled chiefly from the Writings of ancient British Divines, Lond., 1843. 

The separate Commentaries upon the Gospel of St. Matthew are :—Melancthonis Breves Comm. in 
Mattheum,' Argent., 1523; Cicolampadii Enarrationes in Evang. Matt., Basile, 1536; Bullingeri 
Comm. in Matt. et Joann., Tiguri, 1542; Chytreei Comm. in Evang. Matt., Vitemb., 1555 ; 
Musculi Comm. in Matt., Basilee, 1548—many subsequent editions ; ‘Titelmanni Comm. in Maitt., 
Antverpie, 1545—several subsequent editions ; Feri Exarrationes in Matt., Mogunt., 1549— 
numerous subsequent editions; Hesselii Comm. tn Matt., Louanii, 1568; Aretii Comm.in Matt., 
Morgiis, 1580; De Avendana, Comm. in Matt., Madriti, 1592; Danei Comm. in Maitt., Geneve, 
1593 ; Kirstenii Note in Evang. Matt., ex collatione textum Arabicorum, Egyptiacorum, Ebraicorum, 
Syriacorum, Grecorum, Latinorum, que non modo studiosi linguarum ; sed et cuilibet vero Chris- 
tiano erunt utilissime, Vratislaue, 1611; Novarini Mattheus expensus; sive Note in Evang. 
Matt. et, lectionem varietatem, Venet., 1629; Marcellini de Pise Comm. litteraria et moralia in 
Evang. Matt., Lugd., 1556; Gomari ZWustrium ac selectorum ex Evang. Matt. locorum explicatio, 
Greeninge, 1631; Wandalini Paraphrasis in Evang. Matt., Slesuici, 1654; Winstrupii Pandecte 
Sacre ; sive Comm. locupletissimi in hist. Evang. Matt., Lund. Scanorum, 1640; Laurent. de Aponte, 
Comm. litteralis et moralis in Matt., Lugd., 1641; Gerhardi Adnott. posthume tn Evang. Matt., 
Jen, 1663; Sauberti Varie lectiones textus Greci Evang. Matt., ete., Helmstadii, 1672; De Veil, 
Explicatio litteralis Evang. secundum Mattheum et Marcum, ex ipsis Scripturarum fontibus, 
Ebreorum ritibus et idiomatis, veterum et recentiorum monimentis eruta, Lond., 1688; Van ‘Til, 
Evang. sancti Apost. Mait., etc., Amstel., 1683; Heideggeri Labores Exegetict in Matthaum, 
Tiguri, 1700; Olearii Observationes Sacre ad Evang. Matt., Lip., 1713; Scott, A New Version of 
St. Matthew's Gospel, with select Notes, Lond., 1741; Pfaffii Note exegetice in Evang. Matt., 
Tubinge, 1721; Elsneri Comm. in Evang. Matthai et Marci, Zwolle, 1767; Géz, Erklarung des 
Matthiius aus den Heb. und Hebriiischen-Griechischen, Stuttg., 1785; Walchii Observationes in 
Mattheum ex Grecis Inscriptionibus, Jenee, 1779; Wizenmann, Die Geschichte Jesu nach dem 
Matthius, Lipz., 1789; Heddaus, Das Evangelium des heilige Matthius aus der Giriech. tibersetz, 
zergliedert und mit Anmerkungen erldutert, Stuttg., 1792; Meyer, Beitrage zur Erklirung des 
Evang. Matthai fiir Sprachkundige, Wien, 1818; Gratz, Histor. krit. Commentar iiber das Evang. 
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Matthai, Tubing., 1821; Pores, Comm. in S. Jesu Christi Evang. secundum Mattheum, etiam 
collatum cum Evang. Marci, Luci, Joannis, etc., Mechlinie, 1823; M‘Cartney, Select Notes on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, Lond. 1840. [Several commentaries on the entire New Testament have recently 
appeared, as der krit. exeget. Commentar, von Meyer; De Wette, kurtz. exeget. Handbuch ; most important 
is the Btblischer Commentar, by Olshausen, 4th Auf, 1853. This work has been translated by Clarke. ] 

In proceeding to execute the duty which now lies before us, it may be desirable to remind the 
reader that the three first Gospels run to a considerable extent parallel to each other, containing nar- 
ratives of the same circumstances. While, therefore, we shall be careful to give due attention to that 
which is peculiar to each Gospel, we shall endeavour to prevent our notes from being unduly crowded 
in the earlier portions, by sometimes using the discretion of postponing the illustration of particular 

to the parallel passages in the later narratives. But as it is highly desirable that our readers 
should be furnished with the means of comparing the several accounts which the Evangelists give of 
the same transactions, and of tracing the proper connection and sequence of the events which they 
relate, we have at the end of this Introduction inserted a tabular Harmony of the Four Gospels. 
“There are several statements of this kind, differing considerably in their arrangements. The one 
which, after much deliberation and comparison, we have chosen as the best, is that of Dr. Robinson, 
and the table which we insert forms the table of contents, or synopsis, of his admirable ‘ Harmony 
of the Four Gospels in Greek,’ to which a valuable apparatus of explanatory notes (in English) is 
appended. 


TABULAR HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 








PART I. 


EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF 
our Lorp. 





Trae: About Thirteen and a half Years. 


1. Preface to Luke’s Gospel ; " : : : : ‘ i. 1-4 
2. An Angel appears to Zacharias.—Jerusalem . , oe i. 5-25 
3. An Angel ap to Mary.— Nazareth . . . 1. 26-38 
4. Mary visits Elizabeth— Jutta oe ° . eed . i, 39-56 
5. Birth of John the Baptist.—Jutta . : : ‘ a i. 57-80 
6. An Angel appears to Joseph.— Nazareth . ; | 4. 18-25 

7. The Birth of Jesus.— Bethlehem  . ; : ‘ ii. 1-7 


8. An Angel appears to the Shepherds.— Near Bethlehem | | a ii, 8-20 
9. The Circumcision of Jesus, and his presentation in the 


Chay pg Saladin Jerusalem . : é cy ae ii, 21-38 
10. The Magi.—Jerusalem. Bethlehem ‘ ° ‘ ii. 1-12 
il. The Flight into Egypt. Herod's cruelty. The Re- 
turn.— Bethlehem. Nazareth  . : ‘ ; ii, 13-23 8 iil. 89, 40 
12. At twelve years of age Jesus goes to the Passover.— ig 
Jerusalem e e e e ° e e e ee ee ii. 41-52 
13. The Genealogies . ‘ , ° x F ° i. 1-17 ing ili. 28-38 
PART II. 
ANNOUNCEMENT AND INTRODUCTION OF ouR LorD’s 
MINISTRY. 
Time: About One Year. 
14. The Ministry of John the Baptist.— Zhe Desert. The 
Jordan. : ‘: ; ‘ ; A « | iii, 1-12 i, 1-8 iii, 1-18 
15. The Baptism of Jesus.— The Jordan , . : iii, 13-17 i. 911 iii, 21-28 
16. The Temptation.— Desert of Judea . . - | iv. L-ll i, 12-13 iv. 1-13 
17. Preface to John’s Gospel ; ‘ . ; : oe ei da oe i, 1-18 
18. Testimony of John the Baptist to Jesus.— Bethany, 
beyond Jordan ° e e ° ° ° ° ee ee e © : i. 19-34 
19. Jesus gains Disciples.— The Jordan. Galilee? a _— 2 i, 35-52 
20. The Marriage at Cana of Galilee . ° , . : ‘s ee li, 1-12 
PART III. 
Ocr Lorp's Finst Passover, AND THE SUBSEQUENT TRANS- \ 
ACTIONS UNTIL THE SECOND. 
Time: One Year. 
21. At the Passover Jesus drives the Traders out of the 
Temple.—Jerusalem . ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ es ee a ii. 13-25 
22. Our Lord’s discourse with Nicodemus.—Jerusalem . | Pa «e% a iii, 1-21 
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23. Jesus remains in Judea, and baptizes. Further testi- 
mony of John the Baptist . . . ; ° 


24. Jesus departs into Galilee after John’s imprisonment . { 


25. Our Lord’s Discourse with' the Samaritan woman. 
Many of the ial ar believe on him.— Shechem 
or Neapolis ; . . . ‘ 

26, Jesus teaches publicly i in Galilee : 

27. Jesus again at Cana, where he heals the son of a 


nobleman lyin ill at Capernaum.— Cana of Galilee 
28. Jesus at Nazareth: he is there rejected, and fixes his 
abode at Ca rnaum . 


29. The call of Simon Peter and “Andrew, and of James 
and John, with the airecwons Draught of Fishes.— 
Near Capernaum . 

80. The healing of a Demoniac i in the Synagogue _—Ca- 

ernaum . 

81. The healing of Peter's wife's mother, and many others. 
—Capernaum . 

32. Jesus with his Disciples goes from "Capernaum 
throughout Galilee. 


83. The healing of the Leper, —Galilee : ; 

34, The healing of a Paralytic.—Capernaum : ° 

85, The call of Matthew.—Capernaum . » ° P 
PART IV. 


Our Lorp’s SEcoND PASSOVER, AND THE SUBSEQUENT 
TRANSACTIONS UNTIL THE THIRD. 


\ TrmE: One Year. 


36. The Pool .of Bethesda; the healing of the infirm man; 
and our Lord’s subsequent Discourse.—Jerusalem 

37. The Disciples pluck ears of oe on the Sabbath.— 
On the way to Galilee 

38. The healing of the withered ‘hand on the Sabbath.— 
Galilee. 

39. Jesus arrives at the sea of Tiberias, and is followed by 
multitudes.— Lake of Galilee  . 

40. Jesus withdraws to the mountain and " chooses the 
Twelve ; ne multitudes follow him.— Wear ae 
naum 

41. The Sermon on the Mount.— Near Capernaum . ‘ 

42, The healing of the Centurion’s Servant. Pi lear is 

43. The raising of the Widow’s Son.— Nain . 

44. John the Baptist in prison; sends Disciples to J esus, 
—Galie. Capernaum  . 

45. Reflections of Jesus on appealing to his mighty works, 
—Capernaun . 

6. While sitting at meat with a Pharisee, J esus is anointed 
by a woman who had been a sinner.—Capernaum . 
47. Jesus, with the Twelve, makes a second circuit in 


Galilee 
48. The healing of a Demoniac. ‘The Scribes and Phari- 
“Our ‘Lord’s 


sees blaspheme.— Gulilee 
49, The he Scribes and Pharisees seek a sign. 
reflections.— Galilee . : 
50. The true Deon of oe ‘his nearest relatives. — 
: Galilee. 
51, At a Pharisee’s table J esus denounces woes against the 
Pharisees and others.— Galilee. 
52. Jesus discourses to his panies and the multitude.— 
Galilee . 
58. The slaughter of ‘certain Galileans. Parable ‘of the 
Near Ca- 


Barren Fig-tree.—Galilee . 
54. anid : the Sower.— Lake of Galilee. 


55. Parable sof the Tares. Other parables, —Near Capernaum 


56. Jesus directs to cross the Lake. Incidents. The 


tempest stilled— Lake of Galilee . : 
57. The two Demoniacs of Gadara.—S.E. coast o the 
Lake Galilee e e e ° e ° 


58. Levi's Feast. — Capernaum 
59. The raising of Jairas’ daughter. The woman with a 


bluody flux. — Caper nNaunt e - r e e 
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iw. 18-22 


Vill. 14-17 


Xii. 1-8 
xii, 9-14 
Xil. 15-21 
X. 2-4. 

v. 1-8 
Vili. 5-13 
* . 

xL 2-19 

xi. 20-30 
Xil. 22-37 
X1i. 38-45 


xii. 46-50 


Xill. 1-23 
Xilil. 24-538 


Vill, 18-27 


{vii 28-34 i 
ix. 1 


1X. 
1x. 10-1 7 
ix. 18-26 


Marx 


1. 14 
1. 17-20 


e 
e 
e 
. ’ 
o 


i. 14, 15 


i. 16-20 
i. 21-28 
‘i. 29-34 
i. 35-39 
1. 40-45 


ii. 1-12 
Hi. 13, 14 


ii, 23-28 
ili. 1-6 
ili, 7-12 


lil, 13-19 


2 fs 
e e 


ili. 1 9-30 


iti, 31-35 


iv. 1-23 
iv. 26-34 


iv. 35-41 
v. 1-21 

li. 15-22 
v. 22-43 


Luxe. 


iv. 143 
ili. 19, 20 


iv. 14, 15 


iv. 1 6-3 l 


v. 1-11 
iv. 31-37 
iv. 38-41 
iv. 42-44 
v. 12-16 


v. 17-26 
Vv. 27, 28 


vi. 12-19 
vi. 20-49 
vil. 1-10 

Wii. 11-17 


vii. 18-35 


vii. 36-50 


Vill. 1-3 


xi. 14, 15, 


17-23 


vill. 19-21 
xi. 37-54 
xii. 1-59 


xiii. 1-9 


Vili. 22-25; 


ix. 57-62 
Vili, 26-40 
v. 29, 39 


Vill. 41-56 


xi. 16, 24-38 





v. 1-47 
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Marrurw. Manx. Loxt. Jouw. 
60. Two blind men healed, and a dumb spirit cast out.— ‘ - 
pernaum ° e e ° ° ° r) ix. 27-34 
61. Jesus again at Nasser: and again rejected . » | xili, 54-58 | vi. 1-6 
1x. 35-38 ; 
se A Sea Gates The Tre inne HE |] eas | io 
xi. 


G3. Herod holds Jesus to be John the Baptist, whom he ylf Vi. 14-16 

had tehieaded.—Galilec Perea, . 4 a Pia { 21-29 | cea 
64. The Twelve return, and Jesus retires with them ACTOSS 

the Lake. Five thousand are fed. Ps ashi 

N.E. coast of the Lake of Galilee ° . xiv. 13-21 vi. 30-44 ix. 10-17 vi. 1-14 
65. Jesus walks upon the water.— Lake of Galilee . : e | xiv. 22-36 Vi, 45-56 ° vi. 15-21 
66. Our Lord’s Discourse to the multitude in the Syna- 

goes gue at Capernaum. Many disciples turn back. 

eter’s profession of faith — Capernaum ‘ . ace é% ee vi. 22-71; vii. 1 


PART V. 


From our Lorp’s Tump PassovER UNTIL HIS FINAL 
DEPARTURE FBOM GALILEE AT THE FESTIVAL OF 
TABERNACLES. 


Time: Siz Months. 
67. Our Lord justifies his Disciples for eating with un- 
washen hands. Pharisaic traditions.—Capernaum . | xv. 1-20 vil. 1-23 
68. The daughter of a Syro-Phenician woman is healed. / 


— Regron of Tyre and Sidon . XV. 21-28 Vii, 24-30- 
69. A deaf and dumb man healed; also many others. 


xv. 29-38 Vii, 81-37 ; 

he sa ~ i The Decapolis ° ° viii, 1-9 
70. The an ucees a require a sign.— xv. a 
71. The Disciples cautioned against the leaven of the 

Pp etc.— N.E. coast of the Lake of Galilee . xvi. 4-12 viii. 13-21 
72. A blind man Tealed. — Bethsaida (Julias) ; 2. viii. 22-26 
73. Peter and the rest again profess their faith in Christ. 

of Cesarea Philippi xvi. 13-20 | viii. 27-30 | ix. 18-21 


74. Our Lord foretells his own death and resurrection, | 
yaya trials of his followers mes atl of Cesarea 
tlt ‘ 

5. The iguration. ‘Our ‘Lord’s subsequent Dis- 
course with the three’ ee en of Cesarea 
Philippi . xvii. 1-13 ix. 2-13 ix. 28-36 . 

. The healing ofa Demoniac, whom the Disciples could 
not heal.— Region of Cesarea Philippi . . XVli. 14-21 | ix. 14-29 ix. 37-43 
77. Jesus again foretells his own death and resurrection. 
_ tlee . . : xvil. 22,23] ix. 80-32 ix, 43-45 
78. The tribute-money miraculously provided.— Capernaum XVil. 24-27 | ix. 33 
79. The Disciples contend who should be greatest. Jesus 
exhorts to humility, forbearance, and brotherly love. 


viii, 81-38:)| ; 
xvi. 21-28 { a ‘| ix. 22-27 


— Capernaum » «| xviii 1-35 | ix. 35-50 | ix. 46-60 
80. The Seventy instructed and sent out. _—Capernaum ae oo x. 1-16 
81. Jesus goes up to the Festival of Tabernacles. His 
final departure from Galilee. Incidents in Samaria qe Soe ix. 51-56 vii. 2-10 
82. Ten Lepers cleansed.—Samaria . ° ° 6 be a xvii. 11-0 
PART VI. 


THE Festival OF TABERNACLES, AND THE SUBSEQUENT 
TRANSACTIONS, UXTIL OUR Logp’s ARRIVAL AT BETHLE- 
HEM, SIX DAYS BEFORE THE FourTH PAssoveER, 


Time: Six Months, less one week. 


83. Jesus at the Festival of Tabernacles. His Public Vii. 11-53 ; 

teaching.—Jerusalem j °} . et ve { viii. l 
84. The woman taken in adultery. —Jerusalem . ‘ oe “3 — Vili. 2-11 
85. Further public teaching of our Lord. He repicy es 

the unbelieving Jews, and ore from their hands. 

—Jerusalem e @e 4 e 8 | Vili. 12-59 
$6. A lawyer instructed. Love to our neighbour defined. 

Parable of the good Samaritan.— Near Jerusalem . e a % xX 25-37 
87. Jesus in the house of Martha and Mary.—Bethany . gw o 8 x. 38-42 
88. ipa acne again muent how to pray. ee erus 

e e e e484 e668 xi. 1-138 


89. The Seventy return. —Jerusalem . ° ; ° is ee x. 17-24 


en eS es se: 


100. 


1O1. 
102. 
103. 


104, 
105. 
106. 


107. 
108. 
109. 


110. 
111. 


. A man born blind is healed on the Sabbath. On 
. Jesus in Jerusalem at the Festival of Dedication. 
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Lord’s subsequent Discourses.—Jerusalem . oi 

e 
retires beyond Jordan. ee Bethany peyons 
Jt or da Rr e ° e 


. The raising of Lazarus. —Bethany . ° ° 
. The Counsel of Caiaphas against Jesus. 


He retires 
from Jerusalem. —Jerusulem. Ephraim : 


. Jesus beyond Jordan is followed by multitudes. The 


healing of the infirm woman on the Sabbath.— ios: 
of Jordan. Perea  . 

teaching and j journeying towards Jera- 
e is warne inst Herod.— Perea 


. Our Lord dines with a chief Pharisee on the Sabbath. 


Incidents.— Perea é . . 


. What is required of true Disciples.— Perea : 
. Parable of the Lost Sheep, etc. Parable of the Pro- 


digal Son.—Perea : . ° 


. Parable of the Unjust Steward. — Perea 


The Pharisees reproved. Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus.— Perea . 

Jesus inculcates forbearance, faith, humility. Pian. 

Christ’s coming will be sudden —Perea . 

Parables: The Importunate Widow. The Pharisee 
and Publican.— Perea . P ‘ : 

Precepts respecting divorce. — Perea : 

Jesus receives and blesses little children. = Papen . 

The rich youn ooo Parable of the Labourer in the 

Vineyard.— . 
Jesus a third dine  foretells his death and resurrection 





Mattuew. 


Bix. 3-12 
xix. 13-15 


ede 


xx. 1-16 
xx. 17-19 


James and John prefer their ambitious request.— Perea | xx. 20-28 


The healing of two blind men near Jericho. ° 


The visit to Zaccheus. Parable of the Ten Mine.— 
Jericho 

Jesus arrives at Bethany six days before the Passover. : 
— Bethany ° ° i) e e 


PART_VII. 


Our Lorp’s PUBLIC ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, AND THE 8UB- 
SEQUENT TRANSACTIONS BEFORE THE FouRTH PAssoven. 


112. 
113. 


114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 

118. 

119. 
120. 


121. 
122. 


123. 
124. 
125. 


126. 
127. 


| 28. 


True: Five Days. 
Oar Lord’s public entry into Jerusalem . ‘ 


The Barren Fig-tree. The svueenaiog of the Temple.— 
Bethany. Jerusalem . 
bes barfen pee withers away — Between Bethany 


Christ 8 authority questioned. Parable ‘of the Two 
Sons.—Jerusalem ; 
Parable of the Wicked Husbandman.—Jerusalem . 

Parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son ° 

Insidious question of the Pharisees: Tribute to Coesar. 
—Jerusa 

Insidious question of the Sadducees : The Resurree- 
tion.— Jerusalem 

A lawyer questions Jesus. The two great command- 
ments.—Jerusalem . . 

How is Christ the Son of David ?—Jerusalem ; “ 

Warnings against the evil example of the Scribes and 
Pharisees.— Jerusalem 

Woes against the Scribes and Pharisees, Lamenta- 
tions over Jerusalem.—Jerusalen . : 

The widow’s mite.—Jerusalem : . 

Certain Greeks desire to see Jesus. —Jerusalem ‘ 

Reflections upon the unbelief of the Jews.—Jerusalem 

Jesus, on taking leave of the Temple, foretells its de- 
struction and the tion of his Disciples.— 
Jerusalem. Mount of Olives . 

The signs of Christ’s coming to destroy Jerusalem, 
and put an end to the si state and crpeceatlon: 
--Mount of Olives. ‘ ‘ : 
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jxxi. 12, 13, 


l 


Xx. 29-34 


xxi. 1-11, 
14-17 


18, 19 
xxi. 20-22 
XXi. 23-82 
xxi. 83-46 
xxii. 1-14 
xxii. 15-22 


xxii. 34-40 
Xxli. 41-46 


Xxili. 1-12 


XXili. 13-39 


xxiv. 1-14 


XXIV. 15-42 


Coa: 


Mare Luxx. 

x. } xili. 10-21 
a ili, 22-35 
ee xiv. 1-24 
ee xiv. 25-35 
or xv. 1-82 
se XVL 1-13 
eke XVi. 14-31 
e ° XVii. 1-10 
Pe XVil. 20-37 
ee XVill. 1-14 

x. 2-12 

x. 13-16 XVili. 15-17 

x. 17-31 XVill. 18-30 

X. 32-84 XViil. 31-34 

x. 35-45 

XVIiL 25-43 

x. 46-52 { xix. 1 
ee xix. 9-28 

xi. 1-11 xix. 29-44 
‘ xix. 45-48; 

xi. 12-19 eee pa 

x1. 20-26 

xi. 27-33 xx. 1-8 

xii. 1-12 Xx. 9-19 

xii. 13-17 xx. 20-26 

xii, 18-27 XX. 27-40 

xii. 28-34 ar) 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 The genealogy of Christ from Abraham to Joseph. 
18 He was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born 
of the Virgin Mary when she was espoused to 

oseph. 19 The angel satisfieth the misdeeming 
es of Joseph, and interpreteth the name of 
hrist. 


HE book 
SS of the 'ge- 
<< neration of 
So Jesus 
—~\. Christ, the 
oe. Son of Da- 
vid, the son 
= of Abra- 
TE, nie. ham. 
We, 2 *Abra- 
% ham begat 
~ Isaac; and 
*Isaac be- 
gat Jacob ; 
and ‘Jacob 
begat Ju- 
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das and his brethren ; 
3 And *Judas begat Phares and Zara of 
Thamar; and ‘Phares begat Esrom; and 
Esrom begat Aram ; | 
4 And Aram begat Aminadab; and Ami- 
nadab begat Naasson; and Naasson begat 
Salmon ; ‘ 


5 And Salmon begat Booz of Rachab ; 


1 Luke 3. 23, 3 Gen. 21.3. 
7 1 Sam. 1. 16,and 17. 12. 
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3 Gen. 25. 26. 
6 2 Sam. 12. 24. 


11 Some read, Jusias begat Jakim, and Jakim begat Jechonias. 


4 Gen. 29. 36. 


and Booz begat Obed of Ruth; and Obed 
begat Jesse ; 

6 And ‘Jesse begat David the king; and 
“David the king begat Solomon of her that 
had been the wife of Urias ; 

7 And "Solomon begat Roboam ; and Ro- 
boam begat Abia; and Abia begat Asa ; 

8 And Asa begat Josaphat; and Josaphat 
begat Joram; and Joram begat Ozias ; 

9 And Ozias begat Joatham ; and Joatham 
begat Achaz; and Achaz begat Ezekias ; 

10 And '*’Ezekias begat Manasses ; and 
Manasses begat Amon; and Amon begat 
Josias ; 

11 And *’Josias begat Jechonias and his 
brethren, about the time they were carried 
away to Babylon: 

12 And after they were brought to Baby- 
lon, “Jechonias begat Salathiel; and Suala- 
thiel begat Zorobabel ; 

13 And Zorobabel begat Abiud; and 
Abiud begat Ehakim; and Eliakim begat 
Azor ; 

14 And Azor begat Sadoc; and Sadoc be- 
gat Achim; and Achim begat Eliud ; 

15 And Eliud begat Eleazar ; and Elea- 
ei begat Matthan; and Matthan begat Ja- 
cob ; 

16 And Jacob begat Joseph the husband 
of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is 
called Christ. 


5 Gen. 36, 27. © Ruth 4.18. 1 Chron. 2.8, 
10 2 Kings 20. 21. 1 Chron. 3. 13. 


18 1 Chron. 8. 16, 17. 


9 1 Chron. 8. 10. 
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17 So all the generations from Abraham 
to David are fourteen generations; and from 
David until the carrying away into Babylon 
are fourteen generations ; and from the car- 
rying away into Babylon unto Christ are 
fourteen generations. 

18 YF Now the ¢ *birth of Jesus Christ was 
on this wise: When as his mother Mary was 
espoused to Joseph, before they came toge- 
ther, she was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost. 

19 Then Joseph her husband, being a just 
man, and not willing to make her a publick 
example, was minded to put her away privily. 

20 But while he thought on these things, 
behold, the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of 
David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 

13 Luke 1. 27, 14 Luke 1. 31. 


iS Isa, 7. 14, 
+ The Fifth Year before the common account called Anno Domini, 


MATTHEW. 


wife: for that which is conceived in her is of 
the Holy Ghost. 

21 ‘*And she shall bring forth a son, and 
thou shalt call his name JESUS: for he shall 
save his people from their sins. | 

22 Now all this was done, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, 

23 ‘*Behold, a virgin shall be with child, 
and shall bring forth a son, and ‘*they shall 
call his name Emmanuel, which being inter- 
preted is, God with us. 

24 Then Joseph being raised from sleep 
did as the angel of the Lord had bidden him, 
and took unto him his wife: 

25 And knew her not till she had brought 
forth her firstborn son: and he called his name 
JESUS. 


16 Or, Ais name shall be called, 





Verse 1. ‘ The generation of Jesus Christ.’—The pos- 
sibility of constructing a genealogical table such as 
follows, progressing always in an aninterrupted line from 
father to son, of a family that dwelt for a long time in the 
utmost retirement, and comprising a period of thousands 
of years, would be inexplicable (for even those renowned 
families in modern times, of whose genealogies millions 
of human beings boast, are unable to trace their pedigree 
through a period of a thousand years, and none, indeed, 
Pp in such an uninterrupted line), had not the 
members of this ancestral line been endowed with a 
thread, by means of which they were able to extricate 
themselves from the many families into which every tribe 
and branch has again subdivided, in order thus to hold 
fast or to know the member that was destined to continue 
the lineage. This thread was the hope that the Messiah 
would be born from the race of Abraham and David. 
The ardent desire to behold him, and to become partakers 
of his mercy and glory, did not suffer the attention to be 
exhausted through a period embracing thousands of years. 
According to the divine dispensation, therefore, the 
member who was destined to continue the lineage became 
easily distinguishable, whenever a question pasion him 
arose; whereby the hope ofa final fulfilment was awakened 
anew, and kept alive until it was consummated. 

2. ‘Jacob begat Judas and his brethren.’—Olshausen 
notes here, that throughout jis genealogital table Luke 
appears to report only, but Matthew is also reflective : he 
divides the lines into certain classes, and adds especial 
remarks npon them. Of Judas, he observes that he had 
brothers; this he does probably because the ancestors of 
Israel, the twelve sons of Jacob, appear to him to require 
an especial mention. The same observation Matthew 
makes of Jeconiah (v. 11), in which passage, however, 
the expression, ‘brethren,’ must be received in a wide 
sexise, of a father’s brothers, because Jeconiah had no full 
brothers (1 Chron. iii. 15, 16). 

3, 5,6. ‘ Thamar... Rahab...Ruth...Bathsheba.’—A 
pecaliarity of the genealogical table of Matthew, as distin- 
guished from that of Luke, is that it i tng mentions the 
names of women. This was, indeed, the case with Jewish 


genealogies, when anything remarkable lent them an in- 
terest. Thamar, Rahab, and Bathsheba, might seem ob- 
jectionable names for this high place on account of their 
course of life, and Ruth as being a Gentile (Moabite); 
that they were, nevertheless, deemed worthy of bein 

among the ancestors of the Messiah, necessarily i 





to them an importance of a pecaliar kind. This, indeed, 
Matthew renders yet more clear by the significant in- 
dication of Bathsheba, as ‘ her that had been the wife 
of Urias,’ in order to hint at the wonderful and gra- 
cious dispensation of Providence in the arrangement 
of the lineage of the Messiah. As sinners or aliens con- 
verted to God, a part is assigned to them well becomin 
the introduction of the New Testament dispensation, an 
which, apart from this object, would probably have been 
assigned to the celebrated names of Sarah, Rebekah, and 
Le = 


ah. 

16. ‘ Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary.—From 
this we observe that St. Matthew deduces the genealogy 
of Christ in the line of his mother’s husband; whereas 
St. Luke traces the genealogy in the line of Mary his 
mother. Although Jesus was not the natural son, he was 
the adopted son of Joseph; and an adopted son was en- 
titled to all the family privileges, and to have his name 
inserted in the genealogical rolls. Hence the genealogy 
is thus given by Matthew; but it is not without reason 
that the maternal line is given by Luke, since, as both 
lines pass through David, we are thus supplied with evi- 
dence that Jesus was, by a two-fold claim, naturally and 
adoptively, ‘the son of David.’ This was a most essen- 
tial point of evidence to the Jews, and not less so to 
Christians, since it was foretold by the prophets that the 
expected Messiah should proceed from the house of David. 
As the Jews were particularly careful about their genea- 
logical registers, of which it appears, that besides those 
which were kept by private families, there were copies or 
originals preserved in public offices or repositories; there 
is much reason to conclude that the registers of Matthew 
and Luke were extracted from these sources of informa- 
tion, the authority of which was unquestionable, and 
which were open to public inspection. Hence the Jews 
could easily satisfy themselves of the claim of Jesus to be 
the son of David; and of this it does appear that they 
were satisfied, for we find him frequently addressed as 
‘the son of David;’ and the public knowledge of this fact 
affords one reason for the circumstance, that the people 
would have taken him by force and made him their king. 
To which may be added, that the Talmud assigns his 
having been ‘nigh to the kingdom,’ as a reason for his 
having been put to death. See further under Luke 113. 

17, $ Fourteen generations,’—The reader will not fail to 
notice this singular mode of computation. The total 
pumber of generations from Abraham to ae are stated 
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in three parts of fourteen each, making in all forty-two. 
The actual number of generations was greater, as we know 
from the Old Testament genealogies and histories. The 
process of construction is, however, clear. The genera- 
tions from David to Jechoniah, who was carried into cap- 
tivity, were seventeen ; but to equalize the number of 
generations between distinctly marked periods—in order 
to assist the memory, or for some other reason—the Evan- 
gelist omits three, to reduce them to the same number as 
the first division of fourteen. It is possible that the last 
division, from the Captivity to Christ, may also have in- 
cluded more than fourteen generations, reduced in the 
same manner ; but the want of other genealogies for this 
period renders this uncertain. The omission of three 
names in the second division occurs in v. 8, where it is 
said that Jerome begat Ozias; whereas, in fact, there 
were three generations between them. The process is in 
accordance with the practice among the Jewish writers, of 
which there are many remarkable instances, of equalizing 
similar things. And the manner in which the genealogy 
is here abbreviated for this purpose, is exactly in confor- 
mity with the existing usages of those Orientals, the 
Arabians for instance, who are careful to preserve the 
knowledge of their line of descent. ‘They abbreviate their 
genealogy without rendering it doubtful ; and a few names 
suffice to convey the history of their descent. From their 
later ancestors they select some one eminent person, their 
descent from whom is undisputed; and who is himeelf 

in known to have descended from another great man 
of 8 former age; and in this compendious manner they 
go back to the founder of the family. Under this system, 
the genealogy of the present chapter might even have been 
stated in some such way as this :—Joseph, the son of Zoro- 
babel, the son of David, the son of Judah, the son of 
Abraham. A striking example of an omission of this 
kind, even without any such apparent object as we trace 
in the present instance, occurs in Ezra vii. 1-5, compared 
with 1 Chron. vi. 3-15. This latter passage contains the 
lineal descent of the a dag nae from Aaron to the Cap- 
tivity ; while Ezra, in the place cited, in tracing back his 
own genealogy through the very same line of descent, 
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omits at least six generations. A similar omission is im- 


plied in the genealogy of David, as given in Ruth iv. 
20-22; 1 Chron. ii. 10-12; Matt. i. 5, 6. Salmon was 
contem with the capture of Jericho by Joshua, and 
matfri b. But from that time until David, an 
interval of at least 450 years (Acts xiii. 20), there in- 
tervened, according to’ the list, only four generations, 
averaging, of course, more than 100 years to each. But 
the highest, in point of fact, is three generations to a 
century ; and if reckoned by the eldest sons, they are 
usually shorter; or three generations for every seventy- 
five or eighty years. 

18. ‘ a fed they came together.’—There was commonly 
an interval of ten or twelve months between the time when 
the agreement to m was made, and the celebration of 
the marri From the time of the agreement, until its 
consummation by marriage, although there was no inter- 
course between the bride and the bridegroom, not even 
so much as an interchange of conversation, they were, 
nevertheless, considered and spoken of as man and wife. 
If, at the close of this probationary period, the bridegroom 
should be unwilling to complete his engagements by the 
marriage of the bride, he was obliged to divorce her, the 
same as if she had been his actual wife. If the bride was 
convicted of having had an illicit intercourse with any 
person between the period of the promise and its consum- 
mation, she was condemned to be stoned the same as 
if she had been fully married. If, therefore, Joseph’s 
first suspicion had been correct, the course which he con- 
templated—of putting her away without intimating his 
knowledge of her condition—was the only way in which 
her life ga a been sien 

19. § To er awa ivily.’—It was not necessa 
that a disor should be. Public transaction. The nan 
had it in his option to give the woman the bill of divorce 
in private, delivering it into her hand or her bosom. Two 
witnesses only were requisite; and they witnessed the 
act of divorce only, as it was not—nor is it now in the 
East—needful that any cause should be assigned. This 
seems to have been the course which Joseph meditated. 





CHAPTER II. 


1 The wise men out of the east are directed to Christ 
by a star, 11 They worship him, and offer their 
presents. 14 Joseph fleeth into Egypt, with Jesus 
and his mother. 16 Herod slayeth the children: 
20 himself dieth. 23 Christ is brought back again 
into Galilee to Nazareth. 


+Now when ‘Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea in the days of Herod the king, behold, 
there came wise men from the east to Jeru- 
salem, 

2 Saying, Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews? for we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him. 

3 YF When Herod the king had heard these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him. 

4 And when he had gathered all the Chief 
Priests and Scribes of the people together, he 


demanded of them where Christ should be | 


born. 


\ Luke 2. 6, 7. 


_——. 


8 Mic. 5.2. John 7. 42. 


5 And they said unto him, In Bethlehem 
i Judea: for thus it is written by the pro- 

et, : 
: 6 "And thou Bethlehem, zn the land of 
Juda, art not the least among the princes of 
Juda: for out of thee shall come a Governor, 
that shall *rule my people Israel. 

7 Then Herod, when he had privily called 
the wise men, enquired of them diligently 
what time the star appeared. _ 

8 And he sent them to Bethlehem, and 
said, Go and search diligently for the young 
child ; and when ye have found Aim, bring me 
sh again, that | may come and worship him 
also. 

9 { When they had heard the king, they 
departed ; and, lo, the star, which they saw 
in the east, went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was. 

10 When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy. 


3 Or, feed. 


t+ The Fourth Year before the common account called Anno Domini. 
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11 G And when they were come into the 
house, they saw the young child with Mary 
his mother, and fell down, and worshipped 
him: and when they had opened their trea- 


sures, they ‘presented unto him gifts; gold, | 


and frankincense, and myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God in a dream 
that they should not return to Herod, they 
departed into their own country another way. 

13 And when they were departed, behold, 
the angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in 
a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I ibe thee word: 
for Herod will seek the young child to. destroy 
him. : 

14 When he arose, he took the young child 

and his mother by night, and departed into 
Egypt: 
15 And was there until the death of He- 
rod: that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 
*Ont of Egypt have I called my son. 

16 J Then Herod, when he saw that he 
was mocked of the wise men, was exceeding 
wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the chil- 
dren that were in Bethlehem, and in all the 
coasts thereof, from two years old and under, 


4 Or, offered. 


Verse 1. ‘ Bethlehem.’—Ephratah appears to have been 
the more ancient name of the place (see the note on 
Gen. xxxv. 16), and is here added to the later and more 
common name, Bethlehem, to distinguish it from another 
Bethlehem. This is the place where Christ was born— 
an event to which the prophet not obscurely refers: and 
it being thus a spot of the greatest interest to Christian 
travellers, there are few who have visited Jerusalem with- 
out making an excursion to Bethlehem. Hence the ac- 
counts which we possess are numerous and ample; but 
they are chiefly occupied with details concerning the place 
of the nativity, and other spots connected or supposed to 
be connected with the circumstances which the sacred 
narrative records. 

Bethlehem is about six miles to the south of Jerusalem, 
and the distance j aro strewed with spots and objects 
of alleged sanctity, which are enumerated by moet tra- 
vellers, as pointed out to them by their guides. These 
are nearly the same now as upwards of two centuries 
since, when they were mentioned by Sandys. After 
clearing the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, that in- 
structive old traveller thus proceeds :—‘ We through 
' a@ country hilly and stony, yet not utterly forsaken of the 
vine, though only planted by Christians; in many places 
producing corn; here shadowed with the fig-tree, and 
there with the olive. Sundry small turrets are dispersed 
about, which serve for solace as well as for safeguard. 
Some two miles from the city, on the left hand, and by 
the highway side, there groweth a turpentine-tree, yet 
flourishing, which is said to have afforded a shelter to the 
Virgin Mary, as she between Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem. This tradition, however absurd, is general] 
believed by those Christians; and it is a place of hig 
repute in their devotions, Towards the west, about two 
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according to the time which he had diligently 
enquired of the wise men. 

x eae was ae that which was 
spoken by ‘Jeremy the prophet, saying, 

18 In Rama ae there 4 voice Head. la- 
mentation, and weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not. 

19 4 But when Herod was dead, behold, 
an angel of the Lord appeareth in a dream to 


Joseph in Egypt, 

20 Saying, Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and go into the land of Israel : 
for they are dead which sought the young 
child’s life. 

21 And he arose, and took the young child 
and his mother, and came into the land of 
Israel. 

22 But when he heard that Archelaus did 
reign in Judea in the room of his father He- 
rod, he was afraid to go thither: notwith- 
standing, being. warned of God in a dream, 
he turned aside into the parts of Galilee: 

23 And he came and dwelt in a city called 
Nazareth: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the aeanhets He shall be called 
a Nazarene. 


© Jer. 31. 15. 


miles off, on a little hill, stands an ancient tower, which 
is said to have been the habitation of Simeon. A mile 
beyond the foresaid tree, in the midst of the way, is a 
cistern, vast within and square at the mouth, which is 
called the Cistern of the Star, for that (as they say) the 
wise men of the East there first again did see that conduct- 
ing star, which went before them unto the place of our 
Saviour’s nativity. A little on the right hand, there are 
the small remains of an ancient monastery, built, the 
affirm, in that place where the angel took up Abacuck 
by the hair of the head, and conveyed him to Babylon. 
alfa mile further, on the left side of the way, there is 
another religious house, but in good repair, in form of 
a fortress, and environed with high walls, to withstand 
the insolencies of the infidels; possessed by the Greek 
Coloieros (caloyers), and dedicated to Elias. Hard by 
there is a flat rock, whereon they told us that the prophet 
accustomed to sleep, and that it bears as yet the impres- 
sion of his body. Indeed, there are certain hollows in 
the same, but not by my eyes apprehended to retain any 
manly proportion. As far beyond are the decays of a 
church, which stood (as they say) in the place where the 
patriarch Jacob inhabited. About a mile further west of 
the way, and a little off, stands the Sepulchre of Rachel.’ 
But of this, see the note on Gen. xxxv. Then, after this, 
the road soon conducts the traveller to a ridge of hills, 
from whence ‘The Dead Sea doth appear as if near 
at hand; but not so found by the traveller, for that those 
high declining mountains are not to be directly descended. 
Within half a mile of Bethlehem, separated from the 
same by a valley, and a little on the left hand of the way, 
are the cisterns of David, whereof he so much de- 
sired to drink—a large deep vault, now out of use, 
having only two small tunnels at the top, by which they 
18 
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draw out water.’ All these objects are noticed by later 
travellers, with the exception of the terebinth-tree and 
the Cistern of the Star: the former having since perished. 

Sandys omitted to notice that the same hills which 
offer a view of the Dead Sea, also first bring Bethlehem 
under the traveller’s observation. The view of Beth- 
lehem obtained from hence is very interesting. The town 
appears covering the ridge of a hill, on the southern side 
of a deep and extensive valley, and reaching from east to 
west; the most conspicuous object being the monastery 
erected over the Cave of the Nativity, in the suburbs 
and upon the eastern side. The battlements and walls of 
this building seem like those of a vast fortress. The 
ground in front of the town is divided into several small 
enclosures, and planted with olives and fig-trees. The 
soil is diversified with hill and dale, and other requisites 
of picturesque situation ; but it has now few visible claims 
to the character of fertility, implied in the appellation 
of Ephratah, by which it was anciently distinguished. 
Volney, indeed, says, ‘The soil is the best in all these 
districts; fruits, vines, olives, and sesamum succeed here 
extremely well;’ but he tempers his eulogium with the 
observation, ‘ But, as is the case everywhere else, cultiva- 
tion is wanting. Bethlehem is now a large straggling 
village, with one broad and principal street. The houses 
have not domed roofs, like those of Jerusalem and Ram- 
leh. They are built for the most part of clay and bricks, 
and every house is provided with an apiary, the bee-hives 
of which are constructed of a series of earthen pots, ranged 
on the house-tops. The inhabitants are said to be about 
83000. They are principally if not now wholly Christians. 
They were always a great majority, and Ibrahim Pasha, 
while the country was under the dominion of his father, 
caused the Moslems to withdraw to put a stop to the con- 
tentions that were continnally breaking wut between them 
and the Christians. The place has an air of cleanliness 
and comfort not often seen in Eastern villages. The 
inhabitants derive a very considerable part of their sup- 
port from the manufacture of rosaries, crosses, etc., 
which are eagerly purchased by pilgrims. Buckingham 
describes the men as robust and well made, and the 
women as among the fairest and handsomest he had seen 
in Palestine. The men bear an indifferent character. 
What Pococke long ago observed is true now, that 
the Clriscans Fi the holy places, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
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and Nazareth, were worse than any other Christians. 
At Bethlehem the women bore a good character; but 
at the other places, and especially at Jerusalem, they 
were worse than the men.” We adds, wisely, ‘I will 
not venture to say whether too great a familiarity with 
those places in which the sacred mysteries of our redemp- 
tion were acted may not be a cause to take off from the 
reverence and awe which they should have for them, and 
lessen the influence they ought to have on their conduct.’ 
See the respective ‘Travels’ of Sandys, Volney, Clarke, 
Buckingham, Richardson, Elliot, Wilde, Robinson, Schu- 
bert, Olin, ete. 

— ‘ Herod the king.—This Herod was the son of An- 
tipater, a principal person among the Idumsans, and who 


- was the son of another Antipater, who had been appointed 


overnor of Idumea by Alexander Janneus, king of the 
ie Idumea was at this time considered part of the 
Jewish dominion, and its people had become proselytes to 
the Hebrew religion. The father of Herod connected 
himself with the leading men among the Jews, and took 
a prominent and active part in public affairs, being, as it 
were, the very life of the party of Hyrcanus II., king and 
high-priest of the nation, against that of Aristobulus, who 
disputed with him the sovereign power. It was the policy 
of Antipater, as of all his family, to aggrandize them- 
selves through the favour of the Romans; and in this 
object, for which aie spared no exertions, they -very com- 
pletely succeeded. Antipater was favourably considered 
by Pompey; but the governing power of the family was 
established by Julins Cesar, by whom Antipater was made 
procurator of Judeea, in recompense for important services 
which he had rendered during the war in Egypt. He 
also obtained permission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
which had been destroyed by Pompey. This was in the 
year 44 B.c.; and the power thus conferred, Antipater re- 
tained till his death, in 40 B.c, His son Herod was only 
twenty-five years of age when his father intrusted to him 
the government of Galilee; and, after the death of Cesar, 
he was made governor of Syria by Cassius and Marcus. 
Soon after the death of Antipater, Mark Antony came iuto 
Syria, and confirmed his sons Herod and Phasael in the 
power of their father. But, for a time, they were obliged 
to give way before the superior force of Antigonus, the 
son of Aristobulus, mentioned above. by which they were 
reduced to such extremities, that Phasael slew himself, 
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and Herod fled to Rome. He there renewed his friend- 
ship with Antony, to whom he promised a large sum of 
money; and by him he was so warmly recommended to 
Octavius, as the sonof that Antipater who had rendered 
such signal services to Cesar in Egypt, that, through their 
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joint influence with the senate, he was appointed king of ° 


Judeea. Accordingly, in the year 37 B.c., Herod was con- 
ducted to the Capitol by Antony and Octavius, and there 
consecrated king, with the usual idolatrous rites and 
sacrifices ; but three years elapsed before he was able, by 
the final overthrow of Antigonus, to obtain possession of 
the kingdom which had thus been bestowed upon him. 

As the object of this Note is only to indicate briefly the 
origin of the power of that family which supplied the kings 
and tetrarchs mentioned in the New Testament; and to 
enable us to state the more distinctly who they were, and 
what place they occupied, without stating other particulars 
than such as are necessary for this purpose, or for the 
illustration of the passages of Scripture which allude to 
them, we pass over the events of Herod’s magnificent but 
very tyrannous and cruel reign. We need only mention 
that this was the Herod, surnamed ‘the Great,’ who re- 
built the Temple, on that more extensive scale, and in that 
style of magnificence, in which it appeared in the time of 
our Saviour. By this act he hoped to gain the affections 
of the Jews; but whatever gratitude they may have felt 
on this account, was soon lost in the hatred which his 
tyranny and barbarities produced, and in the disgust which 
his utter disregard of their peculiar notions and usages 
inspired. Perhaps no king was ever more thoroughly 
hated than Herod: but he also made himself feared. 

— ‘ Born at Bethlehem in the days of Herod the king.’ 
—The precise year of our Lord’s birth is uncertain. Ac- 
cording to the present text, he was born in the lifetime of 
Herod the Great, and not long after his birth Herod 
died in the year of Rome, a.v. 750, just before the Pass- 
over (Josephus, Antig., xvii. 8.1; %6., xvii. 9.3). This 
has been verified by calculating the eclipse of the moon, 
which Josephus states happened just before his death 
(Antig., xvii. 6. ‘) If, then, we make an allowance of 
time ‘for the purification, the visit of the Magi, the flight 
into t, and the remaining there till Herod was dead, 
for all which not less than six months could well be re- 
quired, it follows that the birth of Christ cannot in any 
ease be fixed later than the autumn of a.vu. 749. Another 
note of time occurs in Luke iii. 1, 2, where John the 
Baptist is said to have entered upon his ministry in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius; and again in Luke iii. 23, 
where Jesus is said to have been abont thirty years of age 
at his baptism. Now, if both John and Jesus, as is quite 
probable, entered upon their ministry at the age of thirty, 
mn accordance with the Levitical custom (Num. iv. 3, 35, 39, 
43, 47), by reckoning back thirty years we may ascertain 
the year of John’s birth, and consequently that of Jesus. 
Augustas died Aug. 29th, a.u. 781; and going back thirty 
years, we find that John must have been born not earlier 
than August, a.v. 751, and our Lord, of course, not earlier 
than a.u. 752—a result disagreeing with that obtained 
from the present text by three years. But if, on the other 
band, we reckon from the time when Tiberius was ad- 
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mitted as co-regent of the empire, which is shewn to have 
been certainly as early as a.v. 765, and probably in a.v, 
764, then the fifteenth year of Tiberius began in a.u. 778, 
and it follows that John may have been born in a.v. 748, 
and our Lord in a.v. 749. In this way the results 
obtained from Matthew and Mark are more nearly co- 
incident. 

A third note of time is derived from John ii. 20, ‘ Forty 
and six years was this temple in building.’ Josephus 
says, In one place, that Herod began to build the temple 
in the eighteenth year of -his reign; while in another he 
specifies the year (Antiq., xv. 11.1; Bell. Jud., i. 21. 1). 

e also assigns the length of Herod’s reign at thirty-seven 
or thirty-four years, according as he reckons from his ap- 
pointment by the Romans, or from the death of Antigonus 
(Ania xvil. 8.1; Bell. Jud., i. 38. 8). Herod was first 

eclared king of Judeeain a.u.714. Hence the eighteenth 
year of his reign, when he began to build the temple, 
would coincide with a.v. 782; and our Lord’s first pass- 
over, in the forty-seventh year following, would fall in 
A.U. 779, If, now, our Lord was at that time thirty and 
a half years of age, as is probable, this would carry back 
the year of his birth to the autumn of a.v. 748. Some 
modern writers, taking into account the abode in Egypt, 
and also the ‘two years old and upward’ of Matt. ii. 16, 
have supposed that Jesus must have been from two to 
three years old at the time of Herod’s death, and hence 
assume that he was born in a.v. 747. The same year is 
also fixed upon as the date of Christ’s birth, by those who 
regard the star in the East as having been the conjunction 
of the pene Jupiter and Saturn, which occurred in that 
bat rom all these data, it would appear that while our 
Lord’s birth cannot have taken place later than a.u. 749, 
It may, nevertheless, have occurred one or two years 
earlier. The present Christian era, which was fixed by 
Dionysius Exiguus in the sixth century, assumes the year 
of Christ's birth to have been epinelaeat with a.U. 754, 
which appears from the above statement to be in any case 
four years too late; that is, from four to five years ut 
least after the actual birth of Christ. 

With respect to the time of the year in which Christ 
was born, the certainty is still less. John the Baptist 
seems to have entered upon his ministry in the spring, 
perhaps when the multitudes were collected in Jerusalem 
at the Passover. The crowds that followed him imply 
that it was not winter. The baptism of Jesus in the 
Jordan, probably six months later, would then have oc- 
curred in autumn. It could not well have been in winter, 
nor does a winter seem to have intervened. If, now, we 
may assume, as is most probable, that John entered upon 
his office when he had completed his thirtieth year, then 
his birth was also in the spring, and that of our Lord, six 
months later, was in the autumn. Lardner ( Works, i. 
370, 372, ed. 1835) says, ‘The latter part of summer, or 
the autumn season, seems to be the most likely time of the 
year for the birth of Jesus; there is no particular reason 
to determine us to the 25th of December. The very depth 
of winter is not a very proper season for a survey and 
assessment, when people are to enter themselves according 
to their tribes and families: the autumn, when harvest 
and vintage are over, is a time of general leisure. When 
Jesus was born at Bethlehem, “there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night” (Luke ii. 8). In some very 
mild climates sheep may be abroad in the night time in 
December ; bat it is not likely they should be so in those 
countries where they must be attended by shepherds. This 
circumstance is not very favourable to the supposition that 
Jesus was born on the 25th of December; and we are at 
liberty to place it in autumn—a more likely season. It is 
not improbable that Jesus might be born some time be- 
tween the middle of August and the middle of November.’ 
See generally LangJner's Credibility, b. ii., ch. 3, and 
Gieseler, Ecclesiastical History (Davidson’s translation), 
i, 52-55; and the résumé of the question in Robinson’s 
Harmony, of which chiefly we have availed ourselves in 
this note. i 
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— * Wise men from the east.’—The word rendered wise 
men’ is literally magi or magians (udyo:), a title which 
originally belonged to the priests, who were also the 
learned men, of Persia, from which it came to have a 
more extensive application to all persons who cultivated 
science and learning, divine or human. The magiaus 
gave much attention to the study of astronomy, which at 
this time, and at all times in the East, was much mixed up 
with astrology. As they were constantly studying the 
face of the heavens, and carefully noting every remarkable 
appearance, the luminous body which appeared on this 
occasion could not escape their notice. This they were 
iustructed to consider as denoting the birth of ‘the king 
of the Jews.’ But it may be difficult to determine whether 
they obtained this information by the special favour of 
God, or aponaneoy conuected its appearance with the 
report, which was then prevalent in the world, that a 


mighty sovereign might be speedily expected to arise in 
J us This connection was sufficiently obvious; for it 
was'a general belief among the ancients that stars or other 


luminous bodies appeared at the birth and death of dis- 
tinguished persons. Indeed, it seems that the Jews them- 
selves have always expected that a star woald appear at 
the time of the Messiah’s coming. As the present magi 
are said to have come from the east, they probably came 
either from Mesopotamia or Persia, which were indeed the 
original and proper seats of thesect. Some however think, 
from the nature of the commodities which they offered 
(v. 11), that they must have come from Arabia. This is, 
however, by no means a necessary inference: Arabia, also, 
was rather to the south than the east of Judma. 

4. ‘ The scribes of the people.’.-Among the Jews, the 
word ‘scribe’ denoted in general any learned man, as 
distinguished from one who was unlearned. In the 
more particular sense, the word denotes those who, being 
learned and regularly educated, addicted themselves to 
handling the pen and to writing. Such were the public 
notaries in the Sunhedrim, registrars in the synagogues, 
amanuenses, who employed themselves in transcribing the 
law, phylacteries, short sentences to be fixed in the door- 
posts, bills of contract or divorce, ete. But above all 
others, the ‘ fathers of the traditions’ were called scribes, 
and were, indeed, the elders of the Sanhedrim. Those, 
therefore, whom Matthew calls ‘ the scribes of the people,’ 
were those elders of the Sanhedrim who were not sprung 
from the sacerdotal or Levitical stock, but of other tribes. 
The elders of the Sanhedrim, who were sprung from the 
Levitical race, were ‘ scribes of the priests ;’ the rest were 
‘scribes of the people.’ See more on this subject in Light- 
foot’s Hor. Hed. in loc. 

9. ‘ The star.. .went before them...and stood over where 
the young child was.’—This renders it evident that the ap- 

ce was not that of a real star, which could not 
sibly indicate a particular honse. It was doubtless a 
luminous meteor of some kind or other, the motions of 
which were supernaturally directed, and which is called a 
star either from its resemblance to a star, or from its 
brightness, 

16. ‘Slew all the children...from two years old and 
under.’—This massacre of the innocents has been called 
in question by many writers, particularly on the continent. 
It is objected that neither Josephus nor any other historian 
makes mention of it. But to this it may be replied, that 
the death of a few children in a small Jewish country 
town, must have seemed of too little importance for special 
record to the ancient historians, who mostly regarded 
events in a political point of view ; and this silence is the 
more intelligible, when we reflect that the true meuning 
of the whole transaction was, according to v. 7, as far as 
possible kept secret. It has further been urged that this 
act would have been a cruelty not to be believed even of 
a Herod. But the fact is, that the slaughter of a few 
children, when compared with the frightful atrocities of 
which Herod was guilty, sinks into insignificance. The 
number of the children slain on this occasion, together 
with the deed itself, which has been considered by some 
as a fearful butchery, have, no doubt, been greatly exag- 
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gerated. According to the nature of things, there could 
not have been many children under two years of age in so 
small a place as Bethichem, and these could have been 
easily removed without much noise, It has also been re- 
marked, that the motive for the act does not appear to be 
strong enough to justify our belief in it; and it has been 
said that if Herod had wished to obtain a clue to the 
birth-place of Jesus, he might easily have secured it by 
ordering an escort secretly to watch the Magi. But we 
must remember that, in ancient times, there were no civil 
regulations and political ordinances such as those of 
modern days; that the birth of ‘the king of the Jews’ had 
necessarily to be kept secret to suit the design of the king, 
who also believed that he might rely on the return of the 
Magi to Jerusalem with the information he required. See 
Olshausen on this text. 

18. ‘Jn Rama there wus a voice heard,’ etc.—The town 
of Rama, in the tribe of Benjamin, was scarcely half a 
day’s journey from Bethlehem, whence it may be men- 
tioned in place of the city of Bethlehem itself, since 
only the land of Palestine generally would be denoted 
by the specialized locality. Besides, Rachel was buried 
near this place (Gen. xxxv. 19, and see the note there), 
and hence it appeared as though the ancestress of Isaac 
had been disturbed in her sepulchral repose by the horrors 
of Herod's deed. 

22. ‘ Archelaus did reiyn.’—Herod had an elder son, 
Antipater, whom he ordered to be put to death five days 
before he died himself. He then made a new will, ap- 
pointing Archelaus his successor in the kingdom ; Herod 
Autipas, tetrarch of Perea and Galilee; and Philip, 
tetrarch of Batanea, Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, and Paneas. 
When the will of Herod was read, Archelaus was hailed 
as king; but he abstained from assuming the regal title 
and power until Herod’s will should have been approved 
by the Roman emperor. This approval he went to Rome 
to obtain, and ultimately got it confirmed, with the excep- 
tion that he was to bear the title of ethnarch only, and not 
to assume that of king till he should prove himself worthy 
of it. His government was tyrannical and unpopular ; 
and in the tenth year of his reign the Jews and Samari- 
tans made such a representation of his conduct to Augustus, 
that he was deposed and banished to Vienne in Gaul. 
The emperor then united Judea and Samaria to the pro- 
vince of Syria, of which Publius Sulpicius Quirinius was 
appointed prefect, or general governor; while Judsa 
itself received a procurator, in the person of a Roman 
knight named Coponius. Under this form of government, 
as a Roman poe Juda remained till ten years after 
the death of Christ, when the kingdom of Herod the 
Great was reconstructed by the emperor Claudius, and 
bestowed upon Herod Agrippa, who will come under our 
notice in the Acts of the Apostles. 

— ‘ He was afraid to go thither. —The tyrannical and 
barbarous character of Archeluus was probably well 
known. He was the most cruel of Herod’s surviving 
sons; aud on one occasion caused 3000 citizens to be mas- 
sacred in the temple. It might well be supposed by 
Joseph, that a man of his savage character would not fail 
to pursue the design of his father, should he happen to 
learn that Jesus was still alive within his dominions. He 
therefore withdrew into the territories of Herod Antipas, 
who was not only of a milder disposition, but on such 
hostile terms with Archelaus that there was the least pos- 
sible danger that he would, if demanded, give up the in- 
fant Jesus into his power. 

23. ‘ Nazareth.’—As the town of Nazareth thus became 
the permanent residence of Christ, it has in all 
divided with Jerusalem and Bethlehem the principal in- 
terest which Christians have taken in the sites which are 
known to have been honoured by his presence. 

Nazareth seems to have been a small and obecure place, 
the name of which does not occur in the Old Testament, 
nor are we aware that it is mentioned in the Jewish 
writings, otherwise than as the birth-place of Jesus, It 
has never since been mentioned as a place of any note. 
It is situated about six miles to the west-north-west of 
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Mount Tabor, and twenty-five west from the point where 
the Jordan issues from the Sea of Galilee. ft is within 
the territory which once belonged to the tribe of Zebulon. 
The roed to Nazareth is properly a descent into a hollow 
among moantains, at the base and on the slope ef one of 
which the town new stands. Dr. Richardson well de- 
scribes the situation. ‘The vale resembles a eircular basin, 
encompassed by mountains; it seems as if fifteen moun- 
tains met te ferm an enclosure for this delightful epots 
they rise round it like the edge ofa shell, to guard it from 
intrusion. It is a rich and beautiful field in the midst of 
barren moentains; it abounds in fig-trees, small gardens, 
and hedges of the prickly-pear, and the dense rich grass 
affords an abundant pasture. The village stands on an 
elevated situation on the west side of the valley.’ Lord 
Nugent calls it ‘the lovely vale of Nazareth; and adds, 
‘The town stands on the left, at the westernmost end of 
the vale, commanding a delightful view over it, and is 
itself exeeedingly picturesque, backed by high cliffs, ap- 
ameage from under the shade of nireading oaks, and its 
ouses, and the square massive walls of its chureh and 
monastery, and the minarets of its two mosques, overtopped 
here and there and interspersed with tal} spiral cypresses.’ 
Sach was the aspect of the spot where owr Saviour was 
brought up, and spent nearly the whole of his life; and we 
are also to reco that, before he was born, Nazareth 
had been the abode of his mother, and probably of Joseph. 
This we learn from Luke i. 26. This explains why they 
selected this place for their residence on returning from 
Egypt; when prevented from what appears to have been 
their first intention, ef settling in Judwa, and probably 
at Bethlehem—whence they knew that the Messiah was 
to proceed, which they might have conceived to extend 
to his being brought up as well as born there. 
The houses of the present town are built of stone, which 
is a material always at hand; they are flat-roofed, and 
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generally two stories high. ‘The streets are steep from 
the inclination of the hill ou which they stand, narrow 
from castom, and dirty from the hooseness of the soil. Of 
the public buildings, the Mohammedan mosque is at pre- 
sent the most conspicuous. It is a neat edifice, surrounded 
by a wall ef good masonry, and fernished with a plain 
white minaret, surrounded, in the usual style, by a gal- 
lery, and surmounted by a crescent; the whole arising 
from the centre of the town, as if te announce the triumph 
of its dominion to those approaching from afar. The 
other public buildings are the Greek church, on the south- 
east of the town, at the foot of the hill; the Maronite 
church, opposite the Latin convent; and the convent itself, 
which is one of the largest and most eommodious in the 
Levant. It was thoroughly repaired and considerably 
enlarged in 1733; and represents a more ancient edifice, 
which is ascribed to the empress Helena, and some re- 
mains of which may still. be seen, in the form of subverted 
columns, with fragments. of capitals and bases of pillars, 
lying near the existing structure. The church of the 
Annunciation, within this convent, is said, by Burckhardt, 
to be the finest im Syria, after that ef the Holy Sepulchre 


. at Jerusalem. 


The population of Nazarett: has been variously esti- 
mated. It is probably, at the present time, about 3000, 
of whom the Moslem inhabitants do not probably exceed 
one-third; the rest are Christians of different denomina- 
tions. ‘ They are all,’ says Buckingham, ‘Arabs of the 
country, and notwithstanding the small circle in which 
thtir opposing faiths meet, it is said, to their honour, that 
they live together in mutual forbearance and tranquillity.’ 
Richardson also describes the Christians of Nazareth as a 
civil and industrious body of men; and adds, that the place 
is far better provided than Fiberias with every convenience 
and necessary of life, 
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CHAPTER III. 


1 John preacheth; his office, life, and baptism. 7 
He reprehendeth the Pharisees, 18 and baptizeth 
Christ in Jordan. 


Iw those days came 'John the Baptist, preach- 
ing in the wilderness of Judea, 

2 And saying, Repent ye: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 

3 For this is he that was spoken of by the 
prophet Esaias, saying, *The voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight. 

4 And the same John had his raiment of 
camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about his 
loins; and his meat was locusts and wild 
honey. 

5 J Then went out to him Jerusalem, and 
all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, 

6 And were baptized of him in Jordan, 
confessing their sins. 

7 YT But when he saw many of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees come to his baptism, he 
said unto them, °O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come? 

8 Bring forth therefore fruits ‘meet for re- 

ntance : 

9 And think not to say within yourselves, 
*We have Abraham to our father: for I say 


) Mark 1.4. Luke 8. 2. 
5 John 8. 39. 


2 Isa. 40.3. Mark 1. 3, 
6 Chap. 7. 19. 
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8 
7 Mark 1.8. Lake 3. 16 
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unto you, that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 

10 And now also the ax is laid unto the 
root of the trees: ‘therefore every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire. 

11 "I indeed baptize you with water unto 
repentance: but he that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy 
to bear: he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire : 

12 Whose fan zs in his hand, and he will 
throughly purge his floor, and gather his 
wheat into the garner; but he will burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire. 

13 J °Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to 
Jordan unto John, to be baptized of him. 

14 But John forbad him, saying, I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou 
to me? | 

15 And Jesus answering said unto him, 
Suffer zt to be so now: for thus it becometh us 
oe all righteousness. Then he suffered 

m. 

16 And Jesus, when he was baptized, went 
up straightway out of the water: and, lo, the 
heavens were opened unto him, and he saw 
the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon him : 

17 ee lo a voice from heaven, saying, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. 





4 Or, answerable to amendment of life. 
8 Mark 1.9. Luke 3. 21. 


Chap. 12. 34. 
- John 1. 26, 





Verse 11. ‘ Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear’— 
Many of the customs alluded to in Scripture have disap- 
peared from Western Asia, but are still preserved in the 
regions farther East. This is obviously because the 
remoter east has been less ex to the sorts of infiu- 
ences and operations by which changes in some classes of 
habits and manners are produced. Hence the value of 
many of the illustrations from India, China, Persia, and 
other remote regions which have been adduced in this 
work, Thus the custom alluded to in the present text is 
less uently illustrated in Syria than in India, where 
(as Mr. Roberts tells us)a respectable man never goes out 
without his servant or attendant; thus, he has always 
some one to talk with, and to do goa Uns may require. 
When the ground is smooth, or where there is soft grass 
to walk on, the sandals are taken off, and the servant 
carries them in his hand. The devoted—the humble 
John, did not consider himself worthy to bear the sandals 
of his divine Master. 

12, ‘He will throughly purge his floor.’—The careful 
sweeping of the threshing-floor was a very important 
circumstance in such threshing-grounds as have been 
described in preceding notes. Accordingly, the Egyptian 
artists, so many of whose works have lately been brought 
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to light, do not fail to indicate that the circular area near 
the granary which (with them) served for the threshing- 
floor, was well swept before the ears were laid thereon. 

17. * This is my beloved Son, in whom Iam well pleased.’ 
—It may be well here to note the difference of the words, 
as quoted here and in the parallel — A like dif- 
ference is seen in the four copies of the title on the cross. 
Matt. xxvii. 37; Mark xv. 26; Luke xxiii. 38; John xix. 
19. And still more in the solemn words of our Lord at 
the institution of the cup: Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24; 
Luke xxii. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25. Similar varieties of expres- 
sion in the different reports of the same language are found 
in the followin passages, as well as very many others: 
Matt. iii. 11; Mat 1.7; Luke iii. 16; Johni. 27 ;—Matt. 
ix. 11; Mark v. 16; Luke v. 30;—Matt. xv. 27; Mark 
vii. 28 ;—Matt. xvi. 6-9; Mark viii. 17-19 ;—Matt. xx. 
383; Mark x. 51; Luke xviii. 4] ;—Matt. xxi. 9; Mark 
xi. 9; Luke xix. 38;—Matt. xxvi. 39; Mark xiv. 36; 
Luke xxii. 42;—Matt. xxviii. 5,6; Mark xvi. 6; Luke 
xxiv. 5, 6. All these examples go only to shew, that 
where the E lists profess to record the expressions used 
by our Lord and others, they usually give them according 
to the sense, and not according to the letter. 


Cuap. IV. j 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1 Christ fasteth, and is tempted. 11 The angels 
minister unto him. 13 He dwelleth in Capernaum, 
17 beginneth to preach, 18 calleth Peter, and 
Andrew, 21 James, and John, 23 and healeth all 
the diseased. : 

THEN was ‘Jesus led up of the spirit into the 

wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 

2 And when he had fasted forty days and 
forty nights, he was afterward an hungred. 

3 And when the tempter came to him, he 
said, If thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread. 

4 But he answered and said, It is written, 
*Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
ay Pies that proceedeth out of the mouth 
o ; 

5 Then the devil taketh him up into the 
holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the 
temple, 

6 And saith unto him, If thou be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down: for it is written, 


& Mark 1.12. Luke 4.1. 2 Dent. 8, 8. 
© Mark 1.14. Luke 4. 14. 





3 Pzal. 
John 4. 43. 


*He shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee: and in their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against 
a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is written again, 
‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 

8 Again, the devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and sheweth him all 
i kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them ; 

9 And saith unto him, All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee 
hence, Satan: for it is written, *Ihou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 

11 Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, 
angels came and ministered unto him. 

12 J °Now when Jesus had heard that 
John was ‘cast into prison, he departed into 
Galilee ; 


91. 11. 4 Deut. 6.16. 


7 Os, delivercd wp. 


5 Deut. 6. 13, and 10. 20. 
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13 And leaving Nazareth, he came and 
dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon the sea 
coast, in the borders of Zabulon and Neph- 
thahim : 

14 That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 

15 °The land of Zabulon, and the land of 
Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, beyond 
Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles : 

16 The people which sat in darkness saw 
great light; and to them which sat in the 
region and shadow of death light is sprung 
up. 
7 {| °From that time Jesus began to 
preach, and to say, Repent: for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. : 

18 {J *°And Jesus, walking by the sea of 
Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the 
sea: for they were fishers. 

19 And he saith unto them, Follow me, and 
I will make you fishers of men. 

20 And they straightway left ther nets, 
and followed him. 

8 Isa. 9. 14. 
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9 Mark 1. 14. 
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21 And going on from thence, he saw other 
two brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, in a ship with Zebedee 
their father, mending their nets ; and he called 
them. 

22 And they immediately left the ship and 
their father, and followed him. 

23 YJ And Jesus went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the nadia, and healing all 
manner of sickness and all manner of disease 
among the people. 

24 And his fame went throughout all 
Syria: and they brought unto him all sick 
people that were taken with divers diseases and 
torments, and those which were possessed with 
devils, and those which were lunatick, and 
those that had the palsy; and he healed 
them. 

25 And there followed him great multitudes 
of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, 
and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and 
JSrom beyond Jordan. 


10 Mark 1.16 





Verse 1.—‘ Into the wilderness.’ —Here Bishop Middleton 
(Doctrine of the Greek Article, p. 131) quotes with appro- 
bation some observations by the learned Michaelis (An- 
merhungen zu seiner Uebersetzung, etc. 4to, 1790) :—‘ Not 
into a desert, but into the desert, which must suggest to the 
mind of the reader the great desert of Arabia, in which the 
Israelites wandered so many years, and in which Mount 
Sinai is situate: and this notice, if not elsewhere contra- 
dicted by the historian, will appear the more probable 
when, in reading of a miraculous fast of forty days, we 
recollect a similar fast of Moses and Elias on Mount Sinai, 
or on the way to that mountain (Exod. xxxiv. 28; 1 
Kings xix. 8). The instant we imagine ourselves in this 
desert, the whole history, including both the artifices of 
Satan, and the answer of our Lord, receives extraordinary 
light. The people of Palestine shew the wilderness in 
which Jesus is supposed to have been tempted ; and from 
the forty days it has acquired the name of Quarantania: it 
is an exceedingly rugged and wild ridge of mountains, to 
the north of the road which leads from Jerusalem by the 
Mount of Olives to Jericho. Its aspect is most hideous; 
but it can hardly be the desert of the Temptation ; and the 
assertion of those who for 1600 years past have been paid 
by travellers for shewing the holy places of Palestine, is 
utterly destitute of weight. Not to insist that no writer of 
common sense would call this the Desert without a more 
particular description, its situation is at variance with the 
whole history. No man could there be in any danger of 
idee with hunger; for in whatever part of that desert 

e might happen to be, he need only travel a few hours to 
reach a place where provisions might be had— Ephraim, 
Bethel, Jericho, and elsewhere ; if any one there were so 
unreasonable as to say to a famished worker of miracles, 
“ Command that these stones may be made bread;” the 
proper answer would be, “Shuuld God, then, work a 
miracle merely in aid of our sloth? Let us go and buy 
bread.” The angels, also, in this supposition, were super- 
fluously el re in bringing food to Jesus. Again, our 
Saviour could not here have been altogether im solitude, 
nor, as Mark (i. 13) says, among wild beasts or serpents, 
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bat among men, possibly among robbers, who then infested 
this desert, and made it dangerous to travel from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho.’ 

13. ‘ Capernaum.’—See the note on Luke x. 15. 

18. ‘ The sea of Galilee.’—This inland sea or lake is also 
called, in the New Testament, the Lake of Tiberias, and 
the Lake of Gennesareth. It occurs in the line of the 
Jordan, as do all the other lakes of the Holy Land; and 
the river, by its passage through it, creates a current which 
is felt even to the shore; while the course of the stream 
itself through the lake is rendered clearly distinguishable 
by the smoothness of the water. The present extent of the 
lake has not been accurately determined. It seems to have 
been generally overstated. Dr. Robinson considers that 
its length in a straight line does not exceed eleven or 
twelve geographical miles, and that its breadth is from 
five to six miles. It lies in a deep basin, between the hills 
which enclose it on all sides, excepting only the narrow 
passages at either end, which afford an entrance and out- 
lets to the Jordan; of these outlets there are three, which 
soon reunite in a single stream. These enclosing hills 
come close to the shore on the eastern side, which has a 
most cheerless and desolate appearance; but, on the west- 
ern side, a strip of land extends between the enclosing 
mountains and the lake. 

This strip of land, or plain, which is, for the most part, 
about twenty minutes’ walk in breadth, is very fertile 
where cultivated, as are also the declivities of the western 
hills, Burckhardt says the plain abounds in a tree called 
the doum, or theder, which bears a small yellow fruit like 
the zaarour ; and mentions his repose during the heat of 
the day under a very large fig-tree. The pastures of the 
plain are proverbial for their richness in the neighbouring 
countries. High reeds grow along the shore: but he saw 
none of the aromatic reeds and rushes mentioned by 
Strabo. Madox, speaking of the borders of the lake, on 
this side, to the south of Tiberias, says: ‘All the way 
along the margin of the lake, fine oleanders, in full blos- 
som, were growing, most of them in the water. The corn 
on the plain was ripe, and being cut (May 15th.’ This 
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latter fact is important for fixing the time of harvest in 
this region. Burckhardt’s statement concerning the pre- 
sent objects of culture is also useful: ‘The far greater 
part of the inhabitants of Tabaria (Tiberias) cultivate the 
soil; they sow the narrow plain to the west of the town, 
and the declivity of the western mountain, which they irri- 
gate artificially by means of several springs. The heat of 
the climate would enable them to grow almost any tropical 
plant; but the only produce of their fields is wheat, barley, 
dhourra, tobacco, melons, grapes, and a few vegetables. 
The melons are of the finest quality, and are in great de- 
mand at Akka and Damascus, where that fruit is nearly a 
month later in ripening.’ 

Bat to return to the lake itself. The excellent qualities 
of its waters were noticed by Josephus, and confirmed by 
recent travellers. Clarke says: ‘The water was as clear 
as the purest crystal, sweet, cool, and most refreshing to 
the taste. Swimming to a considerable distance from the 
shore, we found it so limpid that we could discover the 
bottom, covered with shining pebbles. Among these 
stones was a beautiful but very diminutive kind of shell, 
being a non-descript species of Buccinum, which we have 
called Bucctnaum Galileum. We amused ourselves with 
diving for specimens; and the very circumstance of dis- 
cerning such small objects below the surface may prove 
the high transparency of the water.’ 

In connection with the fact, that several of the apostles 
were fishermen of this lake, and that some of our Lord’s 
miracles were wrought in connection with its fisheries, it 
is interesting to know that the lake still abounds in a great 
variety of excellent fish. Yet the neglect and ruin which 
has befallen the country is seen here also; inasmuch 
as the inhabitants of the shores make no attempt to 
avail themselves of the excellent provision close to their 
doors, but leave the fish unmolested, unless by the vast 
flocks of storks and diving birds which frequent the 
borders of the lake. When Buckingham visited Tabaria, 
the principal place on its shores, he was desirous of sup- 
ping on the fish of the lake; but the person employed to 
procure them returned, after a search of two hours, 
without being able toobtain any. On which the traveller 


observes: ‘This fine piece of water abounds with a great 
variety of excellent fish; but from the poverty, and, we 
must add, the ignorance and indolence of the people who 
live on its borders, there is not a boat or raft, either large 
or small, throughout its whole extent. Some three years 
since, a boat did exist here, but being broken up from 
decay has never been replaced ; so that the few fish which 
are now and then taken are caught by lines from the shore, 
nets never being used.’ 

~ Lord Nugent, writing nearly thirty years later (1848), 
makes a similar statement. He saw on all the lake only 
one boat, or rather punt—‘ an ill-constructed and crazy 
one, without sail or even step for a mast, and with but two 
unwieldy paddles. It was tied to the end of a small rough 
jetty of stones and timber, and appeared to be common 
property, at the disposal of any one who might choose to 
avail himself of it.’ This was at Tiberias. 

The peculiar character of the basin, enclosed by sur- 
rounding hills, prevents long-continued storms from being 
known on the Jake of Galilee, which is generally ina very 
calm state. The same local features, however, as Buck- 
ingham states, render it occasionally liable to whirlpools, 
squalls, and sudden gusts from the hollow of the mountain, 
which are, however, very seldom of long duration. To 
which we may add, from Dr. Clarke, that a boisterous sea 
is instantly raised, when the strong current made by the 
Jordan is opposed by contrary winds, which sometimes 
blow here with the force of a hurricane from the south- 
east. 

The very great interest of the sea of Galilee to the 
reader of the Gospel seemed to require the somewhat de- 
tailed account we have given, and which we shal: now 
conclude with the interesting general view which is far- 
nished by Dr. Clarke :—‘ The lake now continued in view 
upon our left. The wind rendered its surface rough, and 
called to mind the situation of our Saviour’s disciples, when, 
in one of the small vessels which traverse these waters, 
they were tossed in a storm, and saw Jesus, in the fourth 
watch of the night, walking to them upon the waves. 
(Matt. xiv. 24, etc.) Often as this subject has been painted, 
which combines a number of circumstances favourable to 
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uncommon grandeur of the scenery memorable for the 
transaction. The lake of Gennesareth is surrounded by 
objects well calculated to heighten the solemn impression 
made by such a picture; and, independently of the local 
pea likely to be excited in its contemplation, it affords 
one of the most striking prospects in the Holy Land. It 
is by comparison alone that any due conception can be 
communicated to the minds of those ‘ea cpt ie it: 

king of it com tively, it ma escribed as longer 
ana Aner than aay ot oar Cumberland and Westmoreland 
lakes, although it be perhaps inferior to Loch Lomond in 
Scotland. It does not possess the vastness of the Lake of 
Geneva, although it much resembles it in certain points of 
view. In picturesque beauty, it comes nearest to the Lake 
of Locarno, in Italy, although it be destitute of any- 
thing similar to the islands by which that majestic piece of 
water is adorned. It is inferior in magnitade, and A si 
in the height of its surrounding mountains, to the lake 
Asphaltites ; but its broad and extended surface, re eliea 
the bottom of a profound valley, surrounded by lofty an 
precipitous eminences, when added to the impressions 
under which every Christian pilgrim approaches it, gives 
to it a character of unparalleled dignity.’ 

Some other travellers describe the lake in somewhat 
less glowing language. Buckingham, speaking of a view 
of it from near its northern extremity, describes it as in- 
deed grand; but adds that, ‘ The barren aspect of the 
mountains on each side, and the total absence of wood, 
give, however, a cast of dulness to the picture; and this is 
Increased to melancholy by the dead calm of its waters, 
and the silence which reigns throughout its whole extant, 
where not a boat or vessel of any kind is to be found.’ 
Irby and Mangles also say that the lake ‘ has no striking 
features, and that the scenery is altogether devoid of 
beauty.’ But Lord Nugent refers to this opinion and dis- 
sents from it, declaring the view ‘one of the most striking 


CHAPTER V. 


- 1 Christ beginneth his sermon on the mount: 3 de- 


claring who are blessed, 13 who are the salt of the’ 


earth, 14 the light of the world, the city on an hill: 
15 the candle: 17 that he came to fulfil the law. 
21 What it is to hill, 27 to commit adultery, 33 to 
swear: 38 exhorteth to suffer wrong, 44 to love even 
our enemies, 48 and to after perfectness. 


AND seeing the multitudes, he went up into a 
mountain: and when he was set, his disciples 
came unto him: 

2 And he opened his mouth, and taught 
them, saying, 

3 ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit: for their’s 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

4 Blessed are they that mourn: for they 
shall be comforted. 

5 "Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

6 Blessed are they which do hunger and 
aos after righteousness: “for they shall be 
filled. 

7 Blessed are the merciful; for they shall 
obtain mercy. 


Y Luke 6.20. 2Psal. 37.11. 3 Isa. 65. 13. 8, 
® Mark 4. 21. Luke 8. 16, and 11. 33. 
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51 Pet. 3. 14. 
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of any in Palestine; not only in respect of all the associa- 
tions of its wondrous history, but also of the nataral beau- 
ties of the scene.’ 

21. ‘ Mending their nets. —The Hon. and Rev. C. Bath- 
urst, in his carious work of Notes upon Nets, has the 
following observations on this passage:—‘ By amateur 
netters, as well as others, this part of the art (mending 
seems generally passed by unheeded and unthought of. 
The owners of fishing nets, on the contrary, entertain 
great respect for a good mender, as the saving to them is 
enormous. These observations lead one to a very interest- 
ing subject, as affording one of those little trdirect proofs 
of the authenticity of the Gospel, which it is most a Wg 
to trace when opportunity offers, although not, perbaps, of 

t importance. It is mentioned incidentally, Matt. iv. 
21, that our Lord, walking along the sea of Galilee, “saw 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, with 
Zebedee their father, mending their nets.” From what has 
been said above, we see that mending is little thought of 
by persons in general—even by those who, one would 
imagine, from their having paid some attention to net- 
making, might have had their minds more alive to its 
usefulness: whilst the owner and fishermen are fully im- 
Sate with its necessity. It would then, I contend, never 
ve occurred to the inventor of a fictitious tale to mention 
this trivial circumstance—trivial to a person who is zot 
engaged in fishing, but a most essential and natural occu- 
tion for one who ts, to be found in—had it not really 
ppened. An artful forger might, perhaps, have said that 
James and John were making their nets, or casting their 
nets; but mending would have escaped his attention, or 
have been considered unworthy of notice in so important 
awork. This is, indeed, one of those coincidences so mi- 
nute, so latent, so indirect, and so evidently undesigned, 
that nothing could have produced it but reality and truth, 
influencing the mind and directing the pen of the writer 
throughout his narrative from beginning to end,’ 





8 ‘Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God. 

9 Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God. 

10 *Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake : for their’s is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

11 Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
os of “evil against you ‘falsely, for my 
sake. 

12 Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for 
great 7s your reward in heaven: for so per- 
secuted they the prophets which were before 

ou. 
: 13 { Ye are the salt of the earth: “but if 
the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall 
it be salted ? it is thenceforth good for nothing, 
but to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men. 

14 Ye are the light of the world. A city 
that is set on an hill cannot be hid. 

15 Neither do men ‘light a candle, and put 
it under '°a bushel, but on a candlestick; and 
it giveth light unto all that are in the house. 


61 Pet.414. 70r, lying. ®&Mark 9.50. Luke 14. 34. 
eth a measure containing about a pint less than a peck. 
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16 Let your light so shine before men, 
"that they may see your good works, and glo- 
rify your Father which is in heaven. 

17 T Think not that I am come to destroy 
the Law, or the Prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil. 

18 For verily I say unto you, *Till heaven 
and earth one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. 

19 '*Whosoever therefore shall break one 
of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do 
and teach them, the same shall be called great 
in the kingdom of Reaven. 

20 For I say unto you, That except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

21 4 Ye have heard that it was said '‘by 
them of old time, '°Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosvever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment : 

22 But I say unto you, That whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment: and whosoever 
shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council. but whosoever shall 
say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell 
fi 


re. 

23 Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee ; 

24 Leave there thy gk before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift. 

25 **Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the way with him; lest at 
any time the adversary deliver thee to the 
jai , and the judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou be cast into prison. 

26 Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by 
no means come out thence, till thou hast paid 
the uttermost farthing. 
~ 27 F Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, ’’Thou shalt not commit 
adultery : 

28 But I say unto you, That whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his 
heart. 

29 **And if thy right eye ‘*offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast 2¢ from thee: for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members 
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should be cast into hell. 

30 And if thy right hand offend thee, cut 
it off, and cast 7¢ from thee: for it is profit- 
able for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be 
cast into hell. 

81 It hath been said, **Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, let him give her a writing 
of divorcement : 

32 But I say unto you, That *’whosoever 
shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication, causeth her to commit adultery : 
and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced 
committeth adultery. 

33 YT Again, ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time, *Thou shalt 
not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths : 

34 But I say unto you, Swear not at all; 
neither by heaven ; for it is God’s throne: 

35 Nor by the earth ; for itis his footstool: 
neither by Jerusalem ; for it is the city of the 
great King. 

36 Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, 
because thou canst not make one hair white or 
black. 

37 “But let your communication be, Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil. 

38 | Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
**An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : 

39 But I say unto you, **That ye resist not 
evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. 

40 And if any man will sue thee at the law, 
me take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
also. 

41 And whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain. 

42 Give to him that asketh thee, and **from 
him that would borrow of thce turn not thou 
away. : 

43 J Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine poe 

44 But I say unto you, **Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray “*for them which de- 
epee use you, and persecute you ; 

45 That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 


11 1] Pet. 2.1%, 3% Luke 16. 17, 13 James 2, 10. 14 Or, to them. 15 Exod. 20.18. Deut.5.17. 16 Luke 12.58. 
Exod. 20. 14. 18 Chap. 18.8. Mark 9. 47 19 Or, do cause thee to yffend. % Deut. 24.1 #1 Luke 16.18. 1 Cor. 7, 10. 
20.7. Levit. 19.12. Deut. 5. 11. 23 5. 12. #4 Exod. 21. 24. Levit. 24.20. Deut. 19. 21. 
5 Lake 6.29. Rom. 12.17. 1Cor.6.7. % Deut. 15.8, 7 Levit. 19. 18 33 Luke 6, 27. 


29 Luke 23. 34. Acts 7. 60. 
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46 *°For if ye love them which love you, 
what reward have ye? do not even the pub- 
licans the same ? 

47 And if ye salute your brethren only, 
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what do ye more than others? do not even the 
publicans so? 

48 {| Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect. 


3© Luke 6. 32. 


Verse 1. ‘ A mountain.’ —Local tradition has undertaken 
to fix upon the mountain on which this great discourse was 
delivered. It lies on the road between Nazareth and 
Tiberias; and is a hill of an oblong shape with two pro- 
jecting summits at one of the extremities, whence it has 
obtained the name of Kurun Hattin, or ‘the Horas of 
Hattin? but European Christians know it as the Mount 
of Beatitudes (Mons Beatitadinis), from the expressions 
used at the beginning of our Lord’s discourse. The 
mount stands single, with no high ground near it for 
several miles, and though rising to but some fifty or sixty 
feet in perpendicular height, commands, from the narrow 
table-land upon its top, an extensive view over the lake on 
one side, and the plain of Galilee on the other three, 
Dr. Robinson objects to the identity: but Lord Nugent, 
who seems to have proved the groundlessness of his ob- 
jections, says: ‘There seems no reason whatever to doubt, 
and every reason to give credit to the probable truth of, 
this tradition ; strengthened as it is by the interna] evidence 
of its position, hich appears to be more in accordance 
than any other with that described in the Scripture narra- 


tive. tis in the midst of the plain. where, therefore, it 
is easy to understand how the multitudes who had fol- 
lowed him earlier on that day, joined him ‘“ when he was 


come down from the mountain,” than if he had retired 
with the twelve among the gorges of any part of the range 
further off. It is also at no great distance from Caper- 
naum, into which he retired, as it appears, forthwith, 
having tarried only to heal the leper on his way (Matt. 
iv. 25; viii. 1-5). Lands Classical and Sacred, 1i. 218, 219. 

2. * He opened his mouth and taught them.’—It has been 
questioned whether the discourse which follows, and that 
given in Luke vi., is to be regarded as one and the same, 
and as being delivered on the same occasion? This is 
generally at the present day answered in the affirmative, 
and mainly for the following reasous, which we give as 
stated in the Harmony of Dr. Robiuson. 

The choice of the Twelve, by our Lord, as his minis- 
ters and witnesses, furnished an appropriate occasion for 
this public declaration respecting the spiritual nature of 
his kingdom, and the life and character required of those 
who would become his true followers. Luke express] 
assigns this as the occasion; and although Matthew is 
silent here and elsewhere as to the selection of the he ge 
tles, yet some passages of the discourse, as repor by 
him, seem to presuppose their previous appointment as 
teachers; see Matt. v. 13, 14. vii. 6. 

The beginning and the end of both discourses, and 
the general course of thought in both, exhibit an entire 
accordance one with the other. 

The historical circumstances which follow both dis- 
courses are the same, viz. the entrance into Capernaam 
and the healing of the Centurion’s servant. 

The main objection which has been felt and urged 
against the identity of the two discourses, is the fact, that 

atthew’s report contains much that is not found in Luke, 
whilst, on the other hand, Luke adds a few things not 
found in Matthew, as vv. 24—-26, 388—40, 45; and, fur- 
ther, his expressions are often modified and different, as 
in vv. 20, 29, 35, 36, 43, 44, 46. But this objeetion 
vanishes if we look at the different objects which the two 
Evangelists had in view. Matthew was writing chiefly 
for Hebrew Christians ; and it was therefore important for 
him to bring out, in full, the manner in which our Lord 
enforced the spiritual nature of his dispensation and doc- 
trine, in opposition to the mere letter of the Jewish law 
and the teaching and practice of the Scribes and Phari- 
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sees. This he does particularly, and with many ex- 
amples, in Matt. v. 18—38; vi. 1—34. Luke, on the con- 
trary, was writing mainly for Gentile Christians, and 
hence he omits the long passages of Matthew above re- 
ferred to, and dwells only upon those topics which are of 
practical importance to all. In other respects, the dis- 
courses, as given by the two writers, do not differ more 
than is elsewhere often the case in different reports of the 
same discourse. Compare Matt. xxiv. 1—42 with Mark 
xiii. 1—37, and Luke xxi. 5—36; also Matt. xxviii. 5—8 
with Mark xvi. 6-—8 and Luke xxiv. 5—8. 


14, ‘A city that is set on an hill caznot be hid.’—If we 
allow that the Mount of Beatitudes was really the place 
where this discourse was delivered, a remark sada by 
Maundrell (Journey, p. 115) offers an interesting illustra- 
tion of this allusion. He observes that not far from the 
mountain is the eity of Saphet, supposed by some to be 
the ancient Bethulia. It stands upon a very eminent and 
conspicuous mountain, and is seen far and near; and our 
author suggests that this city set on a hill, and so plainly 

n from where he sat, may have been pointed out or 
alluded to by Christ as he spoke these words. As Maun- 
drell states, this conjecture seems the more probable from 
the fact, that our Lord did sometimes illustrate his dis- 
courses, or draw comparisons, from objects which were 
probably then present before the eyes of his auditors, as 
when he bids them ‘ behold the fowls of the air’ (chap. 
vi. 16); and ‘the lilies of the field’ (v. 28). 

18. ‘ One jot.’—This alludes to the Hebrew letter Jod 
(9), the smallest in the Hebrew alphabet. It was familiar 
and proverbial among the Jews to express the immutable 
and unalterable character of the law saying that one 
jod never could be omitted therefrom. To illustrate this 
there are many Rabbinical fables, some of which are 
given by Lightfoot, in which the letter jod is introduced 
as complaining to God of being omitted or neglected— 
as that it was omitted when Sarai’s name was ehanged to 
Sarah—and that the book of Deuteronomy complained 
that Solomon endeavoured to root the letter jod out of it, 
by reading the text, ‘He shall not multiply wives unto 
himself’ (Deut. xvii. 7), without this letter, from which 
it derived its prohibitive force. To this last complaint 
God is made to answer, ‘ Solomon, and a thousand such as 
he, shall perish: but one letter shall not perish out of 
thee. It was indeed their doetrine, expressed in this 
manner, that not one letter in the law was deficient or 
superfluous; and at a later day than this, the Masoretes, 
in order to protect the law from futare addition or defect, 
even in a single letter, were at the pains to count the 
letters it contained: and the result of their labours being 
still preserved, it eertainly does become possible, to those 
who choose to take the same paing, to find whether any 
letters have since been added or omitted. 

— ‘ Or one tittle.’ —Of this there have been diferent ex- 
planations ; but it seems to mean the small dashes, points, 
or corners of the Hebrew letters, particularly such as dis- 
tinguished letters of similar form from each other. - Thus 
understood, this elause of the phrase was, among the Jews, 
as common as the former, to express the importance of 
the minutest things in the Law. It was really true that, 
in the literal sense, these small matters were of vast im- 
portance, since the sense is often reversed or greatly 
altered by a very slight alteration or addition. The Rab- 
bins, cited by Lightfoot, give many examples to shew this. 


One example may suffice: ‘It is written—NN nn xd 
‘wD DY—*“ Ye shall not profane my holy name:” who- 


a 
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soever shall change M into i destroys the world.’ That 
is, because the alteration mentioned, although the slightest 
pee would alter the sense to, ‘Ye not praise my 
oly name.’ 

21. ‘In danger of the yudgment.’—This has no reference 
to the punishments of a future state, as the unimstructed 
reader might suppose. It doubtless refers to some court 
of jadicatare, but not the Sanhedrim. Schleusner refers 
it to the Court of Seven, established in every principal 
town to try inferior causes; but Wetstein understands it 
of the Court of Twenty-three. By this they probably 
both mean the same thing, for the judges in the Court of 
Seven had each two Levites for assessors, and these, with 
the president and deputy, made up the number of twenty- 
three; so that the same court might be described by either 
number. 

22. ‘ Raca.’—'Paxd.—* A term of seh Ware equi- 
valent to “a vile worthless fellow.”’ Bloomfield. So 
Lightfoot; ‘A word used by one that despiseth another 
with the highest scorn: very usual in the Hebrew writers, 
and very common in the mouth of the nation.’ He cites 
several instances to illustrate its use. This is one: ‘A 
king’s daughter was married toa dirty fellow. He com- 
mands her to stand by him as a mean servant, and to be 
his Lasieal To whom she said, “ Raca, I am a king’s 

ter.”’ 
— ‘ Thou fool.’—papé.—‘ A term expressive of the 
abhorrence, equivalent to ‘‘ thou impious wretch,” 


for in the language of the Hebrews folly is equivalent to 
impiety.’ Bloomfield. This was because tmpiety was the 
test of follies. ‘But,’ says Lightfoot; ‘what was 


re more grievous in the word “ fool” than in the word 
“ Rava ?” Solomon be the interpreter, who every- 
where, by a “ fool,” means a wicked and reprobate person ; 
foolishness being opposed to spiritual wisdom. “ Raca” 
denotes, indeed, “ morosity, and lightness of manners and 
life” but “fool” judgeth bitterly of the spiritual and 
eternal state, and decreeth a man to certain destruction.’ 
Ps. liii. 1, might also be quoted to illustrate the force of 
the a ae ‘ The foot hath said in his heart, There is 
no ’ 


29. ‘If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.’—Most 
readers will be at a loss to know why a superior value 
should be ascribed to the right eye above the left. The 
origin of this pbrase of preference may doubtless be 
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found in the reason which Josephus gives for the threat 
of Nahash to thrust out the right eyes of the men of 
Jabesh:—‘ This he did, that when their left eyes were 
covered by their shields, they might be wholly useless in 
war’ (and thus be kept in subjection). Antig. v. 5. 1. 

34. ‘ Swear not at all ; neither by heaven,’ etc.—In the 
Old Testament times, we see that the most common oath 
was ‘ As the Lorp liveth.’ This oath does not occur in 
the new Testament; connecting which circumstance with 
the inferences deducible from the Rabbinical collections 
of Lightfoot and Gill, it appears that the use of the Divine 
name in swearing was by this time restricted to those 
solemn oaths to the infraction of which the punishments 
of perjury were attached. The oaths here enumerated 
were therefore expletive or common oaths, which appear, 
from the instances adduced by Lightfoot, to have been in 
very common use, even among the grave doctors of the 
law, to strengthen their affirmations, and to give intensity 
to the expression of a purpose. These affirmations were 
not held to be oaths, in the legal sense. They involved 
no legal obligation, nor did any legal penalty attach to 
their untruth or infraction. They were vicious forms of 
affirmation, vain oaths, such as we find in all nations, and 
certainly, in their form of expression, less unholy than 
many which are but too often heard among onrselv 
This view is supported by the following, which we find 
among other of Gill’s citations. First, Philo, the Jew, 
says: ‘The most high and ancient Cause need not be im- 
mediately mentioned in swearing; but the earth, the sun, 
heaven, and the whole world.’ And then, Maimonides: 
‘He that swears by heaven, and by the earth, and by the 
sun, and the like, though his intention be nothing less 
than to Him who created them, this is not an oath.’ 

We may add here that the Orientals generally are great 
swearers—far more so than any Europeans. In Persia, 
for instance, oaths of various kinds abound in the common 
conversation and address of all classes. Among these the 
one ‘ by the head,’ mentioned in our Lord’s enumeration, 
is very common, with others more or less analogous to 
those which he here condemns. Even the name of God 
is employed, carelessly and lightly, on all occasions, either 
as a simple expletive, or to strengthen affirmations the 
most common, trifling, or untrue. Oaths thus become 
mere forms of speech, to which, as such, no one pays any 
attention or attaches any value, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1 Christ continueth his sermon on the mount, speaking 
of alms, 5 prayer, 14 forgiving our brethren, 16 
fasting, 19 where our treasure is to be laid up, 24 of 
serving God and mammon: 25 exhorteth not to be 
careful for worldly things: 33 but to seek God's 
kingdom. 


‘ 


TakE heed that ye do not your alms before 
men, to be seen of them: A ial ye have 
no reward ’of your Father which is in heaven. 

2 Therefore *when thou doest thine alms, 
*do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may have glory of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have their re- 
ward. 
3 But when thou doest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth : 

4 That thine alms may be in secret: and 


i Ox, with. 3 Rom. 12. 8. 


8 Or, cause not a trumpet to be sounded. 


‘ 


thy Father which seeth in secret himself shall 
reward thee openly. 

5 J And when thou prayest, thou shalt not 
be as the hypocrites are: for they love to pray 
standing in the habe Sa and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have their re- 
ward. 

6 But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 

ray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy 
Fat er which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
a 

7 But when ye pray, use not vain ‘repe- 
titions, as the heathen do: for they think that 
they shall be heard for their much speaking. 

8 Be not ye therefore like unto them: for 
your Father knoweth what things ye have need 
of, before ye ask him. 


4 Ecclus. 7. 14. 
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9 After this manner therefore 
‘Our Father which art in heaven, 
be thy name. 

10 Thy kingdom come. 
in earth, as 2¢ zs in heaven. 

11 Give us this day our daily bread. 

12 And forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors. 

13 And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil: for thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. 
Amen. 

14 J °For if ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly father will also forgive you : 

15 But if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses. 

16 Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the 
hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for they 
disfigure their faces, that they may appear 
unto men to fast. Verily I say unto you, 
They have their reward. 

17 But thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thine head, and wash thy face ; 

18 That thou appear not unto men to fast, 
but unto thy Father which is in secret: and 
thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee openly. 

19 q Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
bl and where thieves break through and 
steal : 

20 ‘But lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal : 

21 For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. 

22 { °The light of the body is the eye: if 
therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light. 

23 But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 


§ Luke 11. 2 6 Mark 11, 25. 





ray ye: 
allowed 


Thy will be done 


Verse 1. ‘ Take heed that yedo not your alms before men, 
to be seen of them: otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which ts in heaven.’—Alms are called in the 
Rabbinical Hebrew APY ‘ oy saa ara prt which word is 
used by the Syrian translator here, in Acts x. 2, and other 
places. From this custom of speech, the Latin Vulgate 
translates, ‘ Attendite, ne justitiam vestram faciatis.’ 
Lightfoot says he never saw it used in this sense in any 
Greek copy, nor in any English translation, save in one 
old English manuscript Bible, then in Lichfield library, 
where it stood: ‘Takith hede, that you do not your 
rightwtsnes before men, to be seyne of hem, ellis ye 
shullen have no mede at your fadir, that is in hevenes.’ 
This was Wiclif’s version: but he might have found ‘that 
ye do not your justice’ in the Rheims version of 1582. 
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7 Luke 12. 83. 1 Tim. 8. 19. 
10 Peal. 55.22. Luke 12.22. 1 Pet. 5. 7. 
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shall be full of darkness. If therefore the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness ! 

24 {J °No man can serve two masters: for 
either he will hate the one, and love the other ; 
or else he will hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 

25 Therefore I say unto you, '°Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment ? 

26 Behold the fowls of the air: for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they ? 

27 Which of you by taking thought can 
add one cubit unto his stature ? 

28 And why take ye thought for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: 

29 And yet I say unto you, That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. 

80 Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to day is, and to morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith ? 

31 Therefore take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink ? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? 

32 (For after all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek :) for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things. 

83 But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you. 

84 Take therefore no thought for the mor- 
row: for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day zs 
the evil thereof. 





8 Luke 11. 34, 9 Luke 16. 13. 


5. * They love to pray standing in the ogues and in 
the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men.’— 
A traveller in the East is constantly reminded of this 
practice, reprehended in the Pharisees, because they did it 
to be seen of men. Perhaps the act is not censured, but 
the inducing motive—to have praise of men. However, 
in Moslem countries, Palestine among them, nothing is 
more common than to see men at their prayers in the 
open air and in public places—in the streets—the squares 
—the markets—the shops—the coffee-houses—by the sea- 
shore—in the fields—or in the woods. At the hours of 
prayer, announced by the muezzin from the minaret 
of some neighbouring mosque, most men suspend the 
operations on which they are engaged, and apply them- 
selves to their devotions. There was no law to compel 
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any Jews to act like this, nor was it generally done but 
by such as made pretensions to superior piety and devo- 
tion. But the Moslems consider themselves acting under 
an imperative obligation, which none but reprobates can 
negiect, and the practice is general among all classes, 
hence the impression as to the hypocrisy and ostentation 
of these public operations, which a European is apt to 
receive, is perhaps not well founded. On this subject Dr. 
Russell very well remarks: ‘The frequent exercise which 
the law so strictly enjoins of prayer, becomes in time 
habitual. Convenience is consulted when the Turks pray 
in the market-place, and the practice is so common that a 
man does not, in fact, become so remarkable by seeming 
devout in public, as he would be in some other countries. 
Were a dozen shopkeepers in Cheapside, regularly as St. 
Paul’s church struck twelve at noon, to kneel on their 
own counters and devoutly say their prayers, the customers 
who happened to be present would no doubt stare, the 
novelty of the sight would draw a crowd about the door, 
and it is easy to guess what opinion would be formed of 
them. Yet the same persons may walk to church any 
Sanday withont incurring any imputation of hh rhe A 

. ‘ Ose not vainr tions, as the heathen do.—It is 
well to sede er that this is not directed against simple 
repetitions, which may often arise in the fervour and 
urgency of earnest supplication, but against the ‘vain’ 
ee of such as think, whether in theory or practice, 
‘that they shall be heard for their much speaking: The 
idea that a prevailing merit was attached to muc speak- 
ing in prayer, with multitadinous repetitions, has been 
and is found in most of the false systems of religion. 
Perhape we find it among Baal’s worshippers, who ‘ called 
upon the name of Baal from morning to noon, saying, 
O Baal, hear us!’ (1 Kings xviii. 26.) The practice was 
certainly common among the classical heathen, and is 
noticed by some of their more serious writers with disap- 
probation, and langhed at by their satirists. The Jews 
adopted this and other bad ractices, insomuch that it was 
one of their maxims, ‘He that multiplies A dat hes shall be 
heard.’ The same idea was inculcated with much earnest- 
ness by Mohammed, and is at this da exhibited in full 
force among his followers. Witness the following from 
the Mischat ul Masabih : ‘The Prophet said, “Shall I not 
teach you an act by which you may attain the greatness 
of those who have gone before you; and by which you 
shall Liga ad dalle excepting those who do as 
you do?” Then ag id, “ Instruct us, O Prophet of 
God.” He said, “Repeat after every prayer, Subhan 
Allah! (O, most pure God!) eleven times, and Allaho 
akbar (God is very great) eleven times, and Alhlamdo lilléhi 
(Praise to God) eleven times.”” Compare this puerility 
with the sublime instructions of our Saviour. But again: 
* Whoever says Subhan Alléh and Bih'amdihi a hundred 
times in a day, his faults shall be silenced, though they 
be as great as the waves of the sea.’ ‘ Whoever says, 
spore and evening, Subhin Allah and Bih’amdthi a 
hund times, no one will bring a better deed than his 
on the day of resurrection ; except one who shall have 
said like him, or added anything thereto.’ To these in- 
structions the yy pomp ap va bess ae prema 

16. * They digfigure their faces. —Perhaps thi is ex- 
plained by 1 Kings xx. 38: ‘He disguised himself with 
ashes upon his face.’ At all events it was customary 
among the Jews to put ashes upon their heads during the 
public fasts, and which of course disfigured or blackened 
their faces also. Hence the Jewish rabbins speak of some 
of their famous doctors whose faces were constantly black 
by reason of fastings. The allusion also, when taken in 
connection with the preceding, ‘sad countenance, may be 
understood to refer to the heavy and seemingly penitential 
aspect which they thought it necessary to assume on such 
occasions. 

27. ‘ Can add one cubit unto his stature. —The sense, 28 
appears vase Light the context, as well as from Luke 
xii. 26, is to be understood diminutively, expressing the 
impossibility of man’s doing, by any degree of anxiety, a 
matter in itself of very small importance. But this sense 
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is not conveyed in the version, since to add one cubit to 
the stature is not a small but agreat thing. Therefore, as 
the original word (Aula) also means the age or life of 
man in its extension—and is so translated in some other 
places—it seems better so to understand it here. Then the 
age of man being understood asa line indefinitely ex- 
tended, the phrase becomes diminutive, as the sense 
requires, 4nd might be paraphrased, ‘Who can add one 
cubit to the measure of his life?” The idea of man’s age 
being an object of measurement was familiar to all an- 
Saatys _— hae a re Hebrew Scriptures. Compare 

8. xxxix. 4: ‘ Beho ou hast made my da 
handbreadth.’ vee 

28. ‘ Consider the lilies how they grow.’—In the note on 
Sol. Song, ii. 1, it has been deseribad as uncertain that 
any lily is properly denoted by the Hebrew word so 
translated ; but it was stated that some kind of lily was 
doubtless to be understood in the present text, where the 
Greek word employed (xpiyov) is open to less question 
than the Hebrew word used in Solomon's Song. What 
species of lily is here denoted is, however, very uncertain. 
Many contend for the Amuryllis lutea, or yellow lily, 
which has been noticed under the text referred to; and 
under that impression it has been inferred that Solomon's 
attire may have been of the same golden hue. Now to 
us it seems that the yellow lily is far too humble a flower 
to be the subject of such exalted comparison. It is true 
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AMARYLLIS LUTEA. 


that an extent of ground covered with the golden hue a 
impart, wherever they w thickly, may have a ric 
effect—the same in Rind, and very similar in degree, to 
that of a bed of yellow crocuses. But it is clear that 
the comparison is not founded upon any such general 
effects, but upon the beauty of the particular flower ; for 
our Lord says ‘ that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.’ 

With respect to the plant in view, three things are 
clear—that the plant was ornamental—that it was of a 
liliaceous nature—and that it grew wild in Palestine in 
the vicinity of the sea of Galilee. Travellers in Palestine 
mention that in the month of January the rs and groves 
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every where abound with various species of lily, tulip, and 
nareissus. Benard noticed, near Acre, on Jan. 18th, and 
about Jaffa, on the 23rd, tulips, white, red, blue, etc. 
Gumpenberg saw the meadows of Galilee covered with 
the same flowers on the 3ist. Tulips figure conspicuously 
among the flowers of Palestine, varieties probably of 
Tulipa gesneriana. So Pococke says, ‘I saw many tulips 
growing wild in the fields (in March), and afty one who 
considers how beautiful those flowers are to the eye, 
would be apt to conjecture that these are the lilies to 
which Solomon in all his glory was not to be compared.’ 
Dr. Royle thinks that this is much more likely to be the 
plant intended than some others which have been adduced, 
as, for instance, the scarlet amaryllis, having white flowers 
with bright purple streaks, found by Salt at Adowa. 
Others have preferred the Crown imperial, which is a na- 
tive of Persia and Cashmere. Most authors have united 
in considering the white lily (Lilium candidum) to be the 
plant to which our Saviour referred; but it is doubtful 
whether it has ever been found in a wild state in Palestine. 
This opinion is confirmed by a correspondent of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle (iii. 429), who has resided ens in Syria, 
but is acquainted only with the botany of Aleppo and 
Antioch: ‘I never saw the white lily in a wild state, nor 
have I heard of its being so in Syria. It is cultivated here 
on the roofs of the houses in pots as an exotic bulb, like 
the daffodil.’ In consequence of this difficulty, the late 
Sir J. E. Smith was of opinion that the plant alluded to 
under the name of lily was the Amaryilis lutea (now 
Oporanthus luteus), ‘ whose golden liliaceous flowers in 
autumn afford one of the most brilliant and gorgeous 
objects in nature, as the fields of the Levant are overrun 
with them; to them the expression of Solomon, in all his 
glory, not vig Se ap like one of them, is peculiarly 
appropriate.’ . Lindley conceives ‘ it to be much more 
probable that the plant intended by our Saviour was the 
Iriolirion montanum, a plant allied to the amaryllis, of very 
at beauty, with a slender stem, and clusters of the most 
elicate violet flowers, abounding in Palestine, where 
Col. Chesney found it in the most brilliant profusion.’ 
In reply to this a correspondent furnishes an extract of a 
letter from Dr. Bowring, which throws a new light upon 
the subject: ‘I cannot describe to you with botanical 
accuracy the lily of Palestine. I heard it called by the 
title of Ltlia syriaca, and I imagine under this title its 


CHAPTER VII. 


1 Christ ending his sermon on the mount, reproveth 
rash judgment, 6 forbiddeth to cast holy things to 
dogs, 7 exhorteth to prayer, 13 to enter in at the 
strait gate, 15 to beware of false prophets, 21 not to 
be hearers only, but doers of the word : 24 like houses 
built on a rock, 26 and nut on the sand, 


‘JUDGE not, that ye be not judged. 

2 For with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged: “and with what measure ye 
mete, it shalt be measured to you again. 

3 *And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother's eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye ? 


4 Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let 


me pull out the mote out of thine eye; and, 
behold, a beam 7s in thine own eye ? 
5 Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
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botanical characteristics may be hunted oat. Its coloar 
is a brilliant red; its size about half that of the common 
tiger lily. The white lily I do not remember to have seen 
in any part of Syria. It was in April and May that I ob- 
served my flower, and it was most abundant in the district 
of Galilee, where it and the Rhododendron (which grew in 
rich abundance round the paths) most strongly excited my 
attention.’ On this Dr. Lindley observes, ‘It is clear that 
neither the white lily, aor the hus luteus, nor 
Iziolirion, will answer to Dr. Bowring’s description, which 
seems to point to the Chalcedonian or scarlet martayon lily, 
formerly called the lily of Byzantium, found from the 
Adriatic to the Levant, and which, with its scarlet turban- 
like flowers, is indeed a most stately and striking object’ 
( Gardeners’ Chronicle, ii. 854). As this lily (the Lilium 
chalcedonicum of botanists) is m flower at the season of the 
year when the sermon on the Mount is supposed to have 
been spoken, is indigenous in the very locality, and is 
conspicuous, even in the garden, for its remarkable showy 
flowers, Dr. Royle thinks there can now be little doubt 
that it is the plant alluded to by our Saviour. See his 
art. dora in Kitto’s Cyclop. of Bib. Literature. 

80. ‘ If God so clothe the grass of the field.—As Dod- 
dridge notes here, the word dugiévyvorw which we render 
clothe, properly expresses the putting on a complete dress 

t surrounds the body on all sides, and is used with 
peculiar beauty for that elegant yet strong external mem- 
brane, which (like the skin of che human body) at onte 
adorns the tender structure of the vegetable, and protects 
it from the injuries of the weather. He adds, ‘ Every 
microscope, in which a flower is viewed, affords a lively 
comment on this text.’ It does indeed. The most gor- 
geous attire, or the most curious embroidery, fall far short 
of the beauty displayed by a single flower when submitted 
to the microscope. A countless variety of unlooked-for 
deformities then present themselves in the most finished 
and delicate works of human art; while in the flower a 
world of delicate tissues and splendid ornaments are at 
once disclosed to us. The eyes of the multitude may be 
dazzled with the imposing effect of rich and gay attire; 
but the nice judging sense of one who has been exerci 
in the ways of nature can more completely appreciate 
the force of this comparison, and he says from experience 
eee ‘Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these,” 





out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy bro- 
ther’s eye. 

6 J Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 
lest they trample them under their feet, and 
turn again and rend he 

7 4 ‘Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you: 

8 For every one that asketh receiveth ; 
and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. 

9 Or what man is there of you, whom if - 
his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? 

10 Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent ? : 

11 If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much 


1 Luke 6. 37. Rom.2.1. 8% Mark4.24. Luke 6.36. 8 Luke 6.41. ¢Chap. 2).22, Mark 11.24. Lukell.9. John 16.24. James 1. 6. 
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more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him ? 

12 Therefore all things ‘whatsoever ye 

would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them: for this is the law and the pro- 
phets.  - 
13 { ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate: for 
wide ts the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat : 

14 "Because strait ts the gate, and narrow 
ts the way, which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it. 

15 Yf Beware of false prone which come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves. 

16 Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
*Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? 

17 Even so every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit. 


18 A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
fruit. 


19 °Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

20 Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them. sy. 

21 4 Not every one that saith unto me, 
°Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 


$ Luke 6. 31, Ae ee ee 8 Luke 


Verse 3. ‘ Mote...beam,’ etce.—Lightfoot has shewn that 
this was a common proverb among the Jews, as rg! i to 
the ter sins of one prone to censure the small faults of 
pases eg The ‘ mote’ (xdp@os) is understood of a splinter 
lodging in the eye and causing distress and annoyance, and 
op , in the proverb, to a beam for contrast. 

9. ‘ Will he give him a stone ?’—‘ Bread,’ and presently 
‘fish,’ are mentioned together, because, in this part of the 
country, as we may collect from other fish was a 
common article of food, from its abundance in the neigh- 
bouring lake; and bread of course was common every- 
where. Madox notices that there is plenty of lava on the 


CHAPTER VIII. 


2 Christ cleanseth the leper, 5 healeth the centurton’s 
servant, 14 Peter’s mother in law, 16 and many other 
diseased: 18 sheweth how he is to be followed: 23 
stilleth the tempest on the sea, 28 driveth the devils 
uut of two men possessed, 31 and suffereth them to 
go into the swine. 

a 
Wuewn he was come down from the mountain, 
at multitudes followed him. 
2 'And, behold, there came a leper and 


& Mark 1.40. Luke 5. 12. 
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6.43. 9 Chap. 3. 10 
sal. 6. 8. 13 Luke 4. 47. 


& Lev. 14. 4. 
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heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Fa- 
ther which is in heaven. 

22 Many will say to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? 
and in thy name have cast out devils? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works ? 

23 And then will I profess unto them, ''I 
never knew you: “depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 

24 J Therefore "whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock : 

25 And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house ; and it fell not: for it was founded 
upon a rock. 

26 And every one that heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, which built his 
house upon the sand : 

27 And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
noes and it fell: and great was the fall 
of it. ; 

28 And it came to pass, when Jesus had 
ended these sayings, ‘the people were asto- 
nished at his doctrine : 

29 For he taught them as one having au- 
thority, and not as the scribes. 


10 Rom. 2.13. James 1. 22. i! Luke 13. 27, 
2, 


M4 Mark 1.22. Luke 4.3 


mountains along the Sea of Galilee. Now, pieces of lava 
have much the look of bread, particularly when rounded 
by torrents, or other causes, into a form analogous to that 
of loaves or cakes. May it not be possible that this resem- 
blance, as a matter of common observation, suggested the 
present Se sia ? Lava might well be called ‘stone.’ 

10. ‘ Will he give him a serpent ?’—Perhaps this compa- 
rison is founded on the circumstance, that while a serpent 
is noxious, it more resembles a fish than any other land 
animal does. The law excluded eels from the food of the 
Jews, else there might be supposed a reference to it, as 
contrasted with and yet similar to a serpent. 


worshipped him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean. 

3 And Jesus put forth Azs hand, and 
touched him, saying, I will; be thou clean. 
And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. 

4 And Jesus saith unto him, See thou tell 
no man; but go thy way, shew thyself to the 
priest, and offer the gift that “Moses com- 
manded, for a testimony unto them. 

5 { °And when Jesus was entered into Ca- 


8 Luke 7, I. 
29 
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sebperts there came unto him a centurion, | 
e 


seeching him, 

6 And saying, Lord, my servant lieth at 
home sick of the palsy, grievously tormented. 

7 And Jesus saith unto him, I will come 

and heal him. 
- 8 The centurion answered and said, Lord, 
I am not worthy that thou shouldest come 
under my roof: but speak the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed. 

9 For I am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me: and I say to this man, 
Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, 
and he doeth %¢. 

10 When Jesus heard 7¢, he marvelled, 
and said to them that followed, Verily I say 
unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel. 

11 And I say unto you, That many shall 
come from the east and west, and shall sit 


down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, | 


in the kingdom of heaven. 

12 But the children of the kingdom shall 
be cast out into outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

13 And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go 
thy way ; and as thou hast believed, so be it 
done unto thee. And his servant was healed 
in the selfsame hour. 

14 | ‘And when Jesus was come into Pe- 
ter’s house, he saw his wife’s mother laid, and 
sick of a fever. 

15 And he touched her hand, and the fever 
left her: and she arose, and ministered unto 
them. 

16 J °When the even was come, they 
brought unto him many that were possessed 
with devils: and he cast out the spirits with 
fis word, and healed all that were sick : 

17 That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, “Him- 
self took our infirmities, and bare our sick- 
nesses. 

18 ¥ Now when Jesus saw great multitudes 
about him, he gave commandment to depart 
unto the other side. 

19 7And a certain scribe came, and said 
unto him, Master, I will follow thee whither- 
soever thou goest. 


4 Mark 1.29, Luke 4, 38, 
8 Mark 4.37. Lake 8 23, 


Verse 5. * A centurion.’ —A centurion was a Roman mili- 
tary officer, in command of a hundred foot-soldiers—whence 
bis name. The cut introduced shews the costume ofa cen- 

30 
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20 And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have. nests ; 
oo the Son of man hath not where to lay his 

ead. 

21 And another of his disciples said unto 
him, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my 
father. 

22 But Jesus said unto him, Follow me; 
and let the dead bury their dead. - 

23 4 And when he was entered into a ship, 
his disciples followed him. 

24 °And, behold, there arose a great tem- 
pest in the sea, insomuch that the ship was 
covered with the waves: but he was asleep. 

25 And his disciples came to him, and 
awoke him, saying, Lord, save us: we perish. 

26 And he saith unto them, Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith? Then he arose, 
and rebuked the winds and the sea ; and there 
was a great calm. 

27 But the men marvelled, saying, What 
manner of man is this, that even the winds 
and the sea obey him! 

28 {f °And when he was come to the other 
side into the country of the Gergesenes, there 
met him two possessed with devils, coming 
out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, so that no 
man might pass by that way. 

29 And, behold, they cried out, saying, 
What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou 
Son of God? art thou come hither to torment 
us before the time ? 

30 And there was a good way off from 
them an herd of many swine feeding. 

31 So the devils besought him, saying, If 
thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into the 
herd of swine. 

32 And he said unto them, Go. And when 
they were come out, they went into the herd 
of swine : and, behold, the whole herd of swine 
ran violently down a steep place into tlie sea, 
and perished in the waters. 

33 And they that kept them fled, and went 
their ways into the city, and told every thing, 
and what was befallen to the possessed of the 
devils. 

84 And, behold, the whole city came out 
to meet Jesus: and when they saw him, they 
besought him that he would depart out of 
their coasts. 


6 Isa, 53.4. 1 Pet. 2. 24. 
® Mark 5.1. Luke 8. 26. 


Y Luke 9. 57 


turion, His principal distinctive marks consisted in a 
helmet more ornamented than those of the common sol- 
diers, and in a rod or baton, which he usually carried, and 
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with which he summarily chastised those of his soldiers 
who neglected their duty or were guilty of slight breaches 
of disctpline. The power with which this officer was 
invested over his men explains what the centurion now 
before us says. He fixed the sentinels at their posts, and 
went the rounds to see that they were attentive to their 
duty ; he distributed to the men their recompenses, and 
also inflicted punishments; and when the army was in 
order of battle, the centurions took their places at the head 
of their several troops. The pay of a centurion was, how- 
ever, in the time of Polybius, only double that of a com- 
mon soldier; but he probably had other sources of income, 
which compensated for the lowness of his Pay. The cen- 
turions were usually men promoted from ranks for 
merit and distinguished actions; but, in a later day, we 
find Vegetius complaining that the emperors and generals 
often appointed to this office persons who had never served 
in the armies. These details may be of the more interest 
when we recollect that the first heathen convert was a 
Roman centurion. 

Under the parallel passages in the subsequent Gospels, 
the reader will find observations on several matters passed 
over in this and some following chapters. 7 

28. ‘ Two with devils. —Mark and Luke speak 
of only one demoniac; but this does not exclude the pre- 
sence of the other. It would seem that something peculiar 
in the circumstances or character of one of the persons, 
rendered him more prominent, and indeed the other evan- 

lists speak of him reac Dr. Robinson illustrates 
this a familiar American illustration :—‘In the year 
1824, yette visited the United States, and was every- 
where welcomed with honours and pa ts. Historians will 
describe this as a noble incident in his life. Other writers 
will relate the same visit as made, and the same honours 
as enjoyed by two persons, viz. Lafayette and his son. 
Will there be any contradiction between these two classes 
of writers? Will not both record the truth ?” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


2 Christ curing one sick of the palsy, 9 calleth Mat- 
thew from the receipt of custom, 10 eateth with pub- 
Eicans and sinners, 14 defendeth his disciples for not 

fasting, 20 cureth the bloody issue, 23 raiseth from 
death Jairus’ daughter, 27 giveth sight to two blind 
men, 32 healeth a dumb man possessed of a devil, 36 
and hath compassion on the multitude. | 


Anp he entered into a ship, and passed over, 
and came into his own city. 

2 ‘And, behold, they brought to him a man 
sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: and Jesus 
seeing their faith said unto the sick of the 
By ; Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be 

ven thee. 

And, behold, certain of the scribes said 
within themselves, This man blasphemeth. 

4 And Jesus knowing their thoughts said, 
Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? 

5 For whether is easier, to say, Thy sins 
be forgiven thee ; or to say, Arise, and walk ? 

6 But that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins, (then 
saith he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take 
up thy bed, and go unto thine house. 


1 Mark 2.3. Luke 5. 16. 


for 


2 Mark 2.14. Luke 5. 27. 


3 Hos. 6.6. Chap. 12. 7. 


7 And he arose, and departed to his house. 

8 But when the multitudes saw 7, they mar 
velled, and glorified God, which had given 
such power unto men. 

9 ‘J *And as Jesus passed forth from thence, 
he saw a man, named Matthew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom: and he saith unto him, 
Follow me. And he arose, and followed him. 

10 | And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at 
meat in the house, behold, many publicans 
and sinners came and sat down with him and 
his disciples. 

11 And when the Pharisees saw it, they 
said unto his disciples, Why eateth your 
Master with publicans and sinners ? 

12 But when Jesus heard that, he said unto 
them, They that be whole need not a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick. 

13 But go ye and learn what that meaneth, 
*I will have mercy, and not sacrifice: for I am 
not come to call the righteous, “but sinners to 
repentance. 

14 4] Then came to him the disciples of 
John, saying, *Why do we and the Pharisees 
fast oft, but thy disciples fast not ? 


41 Tim. 1. 15. &8 Mark 2.16. Luke 5. 38, 
81 
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15 And Jesus said unto them, Can the 
children of the bridechamber mourn, as long 
as the bridegroom is with them? but the days 
will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken 
from them, and then shall they fast. 

16 No man putteth a piece of ‘new cloth 
unto an old garment, for that which is put in 
to fill it up taketh from the garment, and the 
rent is made worse. 

17 Neither do men put new wine into old 
bottles: else the bottles break, and the wine 

‘runneth out, and the bottles perish: but they 
put new wine into new bottles, and both are 
preserved. 

18 | ‘While he spake these things unto 
them, behold, there came a certain ruler, and 
worshipped him, saying, My daughter is even 
now dead: but come and lay thy hand upon 
her, and she shall live. 

19 And Jesus arose, and followed him, and 
so did his disciples. 

20 { And, behold, a woman, which was 
diseased with an issue of blood twelve years, 
came behind him, and touched the hem of his 
garment : 

21 For she said within herself, If I may 
but touch his garment, I shall be whole. 

22 But Jesus turned him about, and when 
he saw her, he said, Daughter, be of good 
comfort; thy faith hath made thee whole. 
And the woman was made whole from that 
hour. 

23 {| And when Jesus came into the ruler’s 
house, and saw the minstrels and the people 
making a noise, | 

24 He said unto them, Give place: for the 
maid is not dead, but sleepeth. And they 
laughed him to scorn. 

25 But when the people were put forth, he 
went in, and took her by the hand, and the 
maid arose. 


© Or, raw, or, ma eresgrs cloth. 
10 Chap. 12. 94. Mark 3.82. Luke 11. 15. il Mark 6. 6. 


14 Num, 27, 17. 


Verse 1. ‘His own city.’—This was Capernaom, not 
Nazareth. The former is probably called his own city, 
because at this time he principally resided there, and paid 
tribute as an inhabitant. According to the Jewish canons, 
as cited by Gill, a person was counted a citizen of a place 
in which he had lived twelve months, or m which he had 
purchased a dwelling-house. 

9. ‘ At the receipt of custom.’—This was by the sea-side 
Gets ii. 18, 14); which leads Lightfoot to suppose that 

atthew sat at the custom-house of Capernaum, near the 
sea, to collect some toll or rate from those who passed 
over. The citations which he adduces, in different purts 
of his Harmony and Exercitattons, afford much instruction 
as to the duties of publicans, and the point of view in 
which they were regarded. The particular view as to the 
department in which Matthew served is supported by 

82 
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26 And “the fame hereof went abroad into 
all that land. 

27 § And when Jesus departed thence, 
two blind men followed him, crying, and 
saying, Zhou Son of David, have mercy on 
us 





28 And when he was come into the house, 
the blind men came to him: and Jesus saith 
unto them, Believe ye that I am able to do 
this? They said unto him, Yea, Lord. 

29 Then touched he their eyes, saying, 
According to your faith be it unto you. 

30 And their eyes were opened ; and Jesus 
straitly charged them, saying, See that no 
man know 2¢. 

81 But they, when they were departed, 
spread abroad his fame in all that country. 

382 Y °As they went out, behold, they 
ee to him a dumb man possessed with a 

evil. 

33 And when the devil was cast out, the 
dumb spake: and the multitudes marvelled, 
saying, It was never so seen in Israel. 

34 But the Pharisees said, '°He casteth 
out devils through the prince of the devils. 

35 "And Jesus went about all the cities 
and villages, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing every sickness and every disease 
among the people. 

36 YF **But when he saw the multitudes, 
he was moved with compassion on them, be- 
cause they ‘*fainted, and were scattered 
abroad, '‘as sheep having no shepherd. 

37 Then saith he unto his disciples, '*The 
harvest truly zs plenteous, but the labourers 
are few ; 

38 Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he will send forth labourers into his 
harvest. 


8 Or, this fame. 
1g Mark 8. 34, 
19 Luke 10. 2. 


9 Luke 11. 14, 
18 Or, were tired and lay dowa. 


i extracts from the Hebrew writers. The publicans had 


tenements or booths erected for them at the foot of bridges, 
at the mouth of rivers, and by the sea-shore, where they 
took the toll of passengers. On receiving the required 
payment, they gave out a ticket containing two large letters, 
which exempted the person who held it from any further 
payment when he reached the other side of the water. In 
the present instance, probably, as Gill suggests, Matthew 
took tolls from persons who crossed the e Gennesareth, 
trafficking in and other commodities. 

As to the publicans generally, those who were employed 
in the collection of the revenue under the Roman republic, 
were persons of family, who were considered to hold a 
most respectable station in society, and were noted for 
their probity. They got a worse character under the 
empire, particularly those in the Asiatic provinces, who 
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became notorious for their rapacity and extortions. The 
natives who, like Matthew, were employed in a subor- 
dinate capacity by the Romans, generally even excelled 
their superiors in this respect, extorting beyond what was 
teally due, and seizing every opportunity for exaction, in 
order to make a private purse for themselves. This would 
have been grievous from any hands, and under any cir- 
cumstances; but it was felt to be particularly so by the 
Jews, when their own countrymen were the most active 
agents of the oppression under which they suffered, and 
were those who brought most closely to their homes 
and bosoms the conviction that they had ceased to be a 
free people. Another thing which made such Publicans 
odious, was their dependence on and connection with the 
Romans, who were abhorred by the Jews—not more as 
conquerors than as idolaters and strangers, whose presence 
was a pollution to the land. Thus the Jews were led to 
repay with hate and scorn the wrongs they suffered from 
the Publicans, as a body ; and not only were they shunned, 
in the intercourse of life, by men of pretensions to charac- 
ter, bat it was held that vows made to murderers, thieves, 
ard Publicans might be broken ; and it became a dogma, 
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that the repentance of shepherds, alms-gatherers, and Pub- 
licans was very hard. Such was the bedy to which 
Matthew belonged ; and which, doubtless, notwithstand- 
ing its general character, contained many just and humane 
men. 

17. ‘ Neither do men put new wine into old bottles,’ ete. 
These were skin bottles, of which we have already had 
occasion to write. These, when old, although still service- 
able for general purposes, are unfit to receive new wine, by 
the fermentation of which they are liable to be burst. 

28. ‘ The minstrels.’—As their presence is not mentioned 
in the parallel accounts of this transaction, we may here 
add to what we have already said on the subject, that the 
instruments employed on this occasion by the minstrels 
were pipes. The number of minstrels would seem usually 
to have exceeded that of the wailing-women, if we may. 
derive an inference from the statement that the poorest 
Israelite thought himself bound to provide two pipes and one 
wailing-woman, when his wife died. The number of both 
was increased with the means of the family; and in the 
ro instance there was probably a considerable number 
of both. 





CHAPTER X. 


1 Christ sendeth out his twelve apostles, enabling them 
with power to do miracles, 5 giveth them their charge, 
teacheth them, 16 comforteth them against persecu- 
tions: 40 and promiseth a blessing to those that 
recewe them, 


Anp ‘when he had called unto him his twelve 
disciples, he gave them power *avatnst unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all man- 
ner of sickness and all manner of disease. 

2 Now the names of the twelve apostles are 
these ; The first, Simon, who is called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother; James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother ; 

3 Philip, and Bartholomew ; Thomas, and 


Matthew the pra James the son of 
Alpheus, and Lebbeus, whose surname was 
Thaddeus ; 


4 Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, 
who also betrayed him. 

5 ¥ These twelve Jesus sent forth, and com- 
manded tliem, saying, Go uot into the way of 
the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samari- 
tans enter ye not: 

6 *But go rather to the lost sheep of the 
ear Israel. 

7 And as ye go, preach, saying, “The king- 
dom of Heaven : ae ve : 

8 Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise 
the dead, cast out devils: freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give. 

9 °*Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass in your purses, 

10 Nor scrip for your journey, neither two 
coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves: ‘for the 
workman is worthy of his meat. 


11 *And into whatsoever city or town ye 
shall enter, enquire who in it is worthy; and 
there abide till ye go thence. 

12 And when ye come into an house, sa- 
lute it. ; 

13 And if the house be worthy, let your 
peace come upon it: but if it be not worthy, 
let your peace return to you. 

14 °And whosoever shall not receive you, 
nor hear your words, when ye depart out of 
ri house or city, ‘“shake off the dust of your 
eet. 

15 Verily I say unto you, It shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomor- 
rha in the day of judgment, than for that 
city. 
16 { ‘Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise 
as serpents, and ‘*harmless as doves. 

17 But beware of men: for they will de- 
liver you up to the councils, and they will 
scourge you in their synagogues ; 

18 And ye shall be brought before gover- 
nors and kings for my sake, for a testimony 
against them and the Gentiles. 

19 ‘*But when they deliver you up, take 
no thought how or what ye shall speak: for 
it shall be given you in that same hour what 
ye shall speak. 

20 For it is not ye that speak, but the Spi- 
rit of your Father which speaketh in you. 

21 '*And the brother shall deliver up the 
brother to death, and the father the child: 
and the children shall rise up against their 
parents, and cause them to be put to death. 

22 And ye shall be hated of all men for 
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my name’s sake: '*but he that endureth to 
the end shall be saved. | 

23 But when they persecute you in this 
city, flee ye into another: for verily I say 
unto you, Ye shall not “have gone over the 
cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come. 

24 '’The disciple is not above Azs master, 
nor the servant above his lord. 

25 It is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his master, and the servant as his lord. If 
they have called the master of the house Beel- 
zebub, how much more shall they call them of 
his houshold ? 

26 Fear them not therefore: '*for there is 
nothing covered, that shall not be revealed ; 
and hid, that shall not be known. 

27 What I tell you in darkness, that speak 
ye in light: and what ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the housetops. 

28 “And fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul: but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell. | 

29 Are not two sparrows sold for a **far- 
thing ? and one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father. 

30 *’But the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. 

31 Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more 
value than many sparrows. - 

32 **Whosoever therefore shall confess me 
before men, him will I confess also before my 
Father which is in heaven. 

33 **But whosoever shall deny me before 
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Verse 9. ‘In your purses.’—Rather ‘girdles’ ((dévas). 
Sundry articles for present use, including money, are kept 
in the folds of the outer girdle. But we think that this 
alludes to another custom, now common in the East among 
persons who take a journey, for securing larger sums than 
they require for ordinary service when near home. They 
sew the money up ina girdle which they wear next their 
skins, and from which t ey extract from time to time the 
sum they require for their immediate occasions. 
are thus enabled to conceal their money better than they 
otherwise could from any dishonest persons with whom 
they may become acquainted, and obtain a better security 
than they could otherwise realize against robbery and 
theft, to which an Eastern traveller is constantly exposed. 
There is also a common Eastern girdle not intended for 
bearing concealed wealth, but to it about secorely 
for ordinary use. This is well described by Mr. Emer- 
son (Letters from the Aegean, p. 83), who writes: ‘I 
bought to-day in the bazaar a woollen girdle, whose con- 
struction amply explains the phrase so often occurring in 
Oriental tales of the heroes “ carrying their money in their 
belt.”” On one end being passed once round the waist it 
is fastened by a buckle, and this entire portion being sewn 
double all oe contains the purses, which are extracted 
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men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven. 

34 **Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but 
a sword. 

35 For I am come to set 4 man at variance 
“against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter in law. against 
her mother in law. 

86 And a man’s foes shall be they of his 
own houshold. 

37 **He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me: and he that 
loveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me. 

88 *7And he that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 

39 **He that findeth his life shall lose it: 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it. 

40 { *’He that receiveth you receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me, 

41 He that receiveth a prophet in the 
name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s 
reward; and he that receiveth a righteous 
man in the name of a righteous man shall re- 
ceive a righteous man’s reward. 

42 *°And whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only in the name of a disciple, verily I 
say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his re- 
ward. 


1® Mark 4.22. Loke 8. 17, ard 12. 2. 
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2 Tim. 2. 12, 
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by means of a small opening in the front, closed with a 
leather cover and strap. This being secured, the re- 
mainder of the zone is folded round the body till the suc- 
cessive envelopments take up all the cloth, the end of 
aie is then tucked in at the side so as to secure the 
0. s 

10. ‘ Serip.'—A bag or wallet, in which provisions or 
other little necessaries are carried by shepherds and those 
who take a journey on foot. Lightfoot calls it a ‘leathera 

ch;’ but at present they are, we believe, seldom of 
eather. We have rarely seen them other than of hair- 
cloth or thick worsted. ‘Ihey are usually long in propor- 
tion to their breadth, but not always. 

— ‘ Neither shoes. —But they might take sandals, as 
we learn from Mark vi. 9. This affords the clearest dis- 
tinction between a shoe and a sandal which we find in 
the Bible. The whole of this subject has been fully con- 
sidered, and illustrated by cuts, under Ruth iv. 

— ‘ Nor yet staves—Yet Mark says (vi. 8) that they 
were allowed to take a staff. Macknight thinks that those 
who had staves were to keep them; but that those who had 
none were not to provide any for the occasion, Guill sup- 
poses they were forbidden to take two staves; and Calvin 
concludes, in substance, that they were allowed to take 
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walking-staves, but not others for carrying burdens on; 
which would indeed have been superfluous, as they were 
prohibited from carrying provisions. We should be inclined 
to think that Gill and Calvin are both in the right, as we 
have often in the East met men travelling on foot, with a 
walking-staff in one hand, while another stick held over 
the shoulder (in the way common everywhere) supported 
the scrip or wallet. 

Some other notes on our Lord’s instructions to his dis- 
ciples are given under Mark vi. and Luke ix. 

17. * They will scourge you in their synagogues.’—See also 
Matt. xiii. 9; Luke xxi. 12; t Cor. xi. 23, 24. Of the 
discipline of the Jewish church in regard to offenders, a 
curious and very illustrative account is given in a book 
written by Uriel Acosta, entitled Zhe Exemplar of Human 
Life, which has been appended by Limbo to his 
Friendly Conversation with Orobio the Jew. The reader 
who takes the trouble of making the comparison will find 
all the above texts illustrated, and perhaps elucidated by 
the following account. The occurrence which is here de- 
scribed took place at Amsterdam, about the year 1630. 

Acosta was by nation a Jew, but one who thought 
erroneously of most of the articles of the Jewish faith; in 
fact he was an Epicurean. He was, in consequenee, cited 
by the rulers of his synagogue, compelled to take his trial, 
and adjudged to enter the synagogue in a mourning gar- 
ment, holding in his hand a black wax light, and there to 
utter before the con tion certain words which had 
been written, and which placed his offences in the most 
odious light. After that he was openly scourged in the 
synagogue; and last of all, it was demanded of- him, that 
he should prostrate himself at the door of the synagogue, 
that all might pass over him. The following is his own 
description of the whole ceremony :— 

‘I entered the synagogue, which was full of men and 
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women, who had come to witness the spectacle. When 
the time was arrived I ascended a wooden pulpit, which 
stands in the midst of the synagogue for the purpose of 
preaching, and with aclear voice I read the writing drawn 
up by my judges, in which was contained a confession 
that I deserved to die a thousand times for that I had 
done, in profaning the Sabbath, and in not keeping faith, 
which I had violated in such a degree as to prevent others 
from entering into the Jewish church. Having finished 
the reading, | came down from the pulpit, and the most 
sacred president came to me, and, whispering in my ear, 
he direeted me to a certain corner of the synagogue. 
When I had come there, the door-keeper said to me that 
I should strip myself, which I did even down tomy girdle, 
and bound my head with a napkin. I then put off my 
shoes and raised my arms, and taking hold by my hands of 
a kind of pillar, the door-keeper came and bound them to 
the pillar. These things being done, the’ precentor came, 
and taking the whip, gave me on my sides thirty-nine 
stripes, according to the tradition. - 

‘During the scourging a psalm was chanted. When 
this was done, I sat on the ground, and the preacher, a wise 
man, came and absolved me from excommunication ; and 
thus the gate of heaven was opened unto me which before 
had been shut, and secured against me by the strongest 
bars, which prevented all ingress. After these things, 
having put on my garments, I went to the entrance of 
the synagogue and (Behe myself, while the keeper 
held up my head, and all who descended passed over me, 
by lifting up one foot and placing it upon me: they pro- 
ceeded in that manner till they came to the lower part of 
my leg. This ali did, both young and old. When nothin 
more remained to be done, I arose from my place, an 
being cleaned by him who assisted me, I returned home.’ 








CHAPTER XI. 


2 John sendeth his disciples to Christ. 7 Christ's tes- 
timony concerning John. 18 The opinion of the 
people, both concerning John and Christ. 20 Christ 
upbraideth the unthankfulness and impenitence of 

azin, Bethsaida, and Ca m: 26:and 
praising his Father's wisdom in revealing the Gospel 
to the simple, 28 he calleth to him all such as feel the 
berden of their sins. 


AND it came to pass, when Jesus had made- 


an end of commanding his twelve disciples, he 
departed thence to teach and to preach in 
their cities. 

2% ‘Now when John had heard in the prison 
the works of Christ, he sent two of his dis- 
ciples, 

3 And said unto him, Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another ? 

4 Jesus answered and said unto them, Go 
and shew John again those things which ye do 
hear and see : 

5 *The blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and *the 

r have the Gospel preached to them. 

6 And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be 

offended in me. 


5 Lake 7. 18. 2 Isa. 35. 6, 3 Isa. 61. 1. 4 Mal. 3. 1. 
7 Mal. 4. 5 


——_—_—— or wr re — oo a 


5 Luke 16. 16. 


7 { And as they departed, Jesus began to 
say unto the multitudes concerning John, 

hat went ye out into the wilderness to see? 
A reed shaken with the wind ? 

8 But what went ye out for to see? A man 
clothed in soft raiment? behold, they that 
wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses. 

9 But what went ye out for to see? A pro- 
phet? yea, I say unto you, and more than a 
prophet. “ 

10 For this is Ae, of whom it is written, 
“Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, 
which shall prepare thy way before thee. 

11 Verily I say unto you, Among them 
that are born of women there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist: notwithstand- 
ing he that is least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he. 

12 °And from the days of John the Baptist 
until now the kingdom of heaven ‘suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force. 

13 For all the prophets and the law pro- 
phesied until John. 

14 And if ye will receive 7¢, this is ’Elias, 
which was for to come. 

15 He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

16 @ “But whereunto shall I liken this ge- 
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neration? It is like unto children sitting in 
the markets, and calling unto their fellows, 

17 And saying, We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented. 

18 For John came neither eating nor 
drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. 

19 The Son of man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, Behold a man glut- 
tonous, and a winebibber, a friend of eee 
cans and sinners. But wisdom is justified of 
her children. 

20 ¢ °Then began he to upbraid the cities 
wherein most of his miglity works were done, 
because they repented not : 

21 Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works, 
which were done in you, had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 

22 But I say unto you, It shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of 
judgment, than for you. 

23 And thou, Capernaum, which art ex- 
alted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to 

9 Luke 10. 13. @ Luke 10. 2). 11 John 3. 35. 


Verse 28. ‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour. —Though 
it may involve a slight departure from our proper pro- 
vince, we feel unwilling to pass over this beautiful and 
impressive passage, which fixes itself in the very heart 
of every devout reader of the New Testament, without 
stating, in a few words, a principle ef composition much 
employed by the sacred writers, and which throws astrong 
and clear light on the present and many other passages of 
Scripture. 

It was established hy Bishop Lowth, in his nineteenth 
Lecture, that the grand characteristic of Hebrew poetry 
consisted in what he calls ‘ parallelism,’ which he defines 
as consisting chiefly ‘in a certain equality, resemblance, 
or parallelism, between the members of each period; so 
that in two lines (or members of the same line), things, 
for the most part, shall answer to things, and words to 
words, as if fitted to each other. This parallelism has 
much variety and many gradations; it is sometimes more 
accurate and manifest, and sometimes more vague and 
obscure.’ He then proceeds to define the three principal 
species, and adduces instances of each. These examples 
are exclusively taken from the Old Testament. It was 
left for Bishop Jebb to demonstrate, with equal ability 
and success, in his Sacred Literature, that the same prin- 
ciple might distinctly be traced very extensively in various 
parts of the New Testament. Of those passages the pre- 
sent is one. The species of poetical parallelism which it 
exhibits was first discriminated by Jebb, not having been 
noticed by Lowth. He gives it the name of ‘introverted 
parallelism,’ in which ‘ the stanzas are so constructed, that 
whatever be the number of lines, the first line shall be 
parallel with the last; the second with the penultimate ; 
and so throughout, in an order that looks inward, or, to 
borrow a military phrase, from flank to centre. With 
this explanation let us read the passage before us, as given 
by this author, the lines being so arranged as to point the 
parallelism :— 


‘Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are burthened ; 
And I will give you rest: 
. 86 
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hell: for if the mighty works, which have been 
done in thee, had been done in Sodon, it 
would have remained until this day. 

24 But I say unto you, That it shall be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the 
day of judgment, than for thee. 

25 J *°At that time Jesus answered and 
said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. 

26 Even so, Father: for so it seemed good 
in thy sight. 

27 “All things are delivered unto me of 
my Father: and no man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father; ‘*neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal him. 

28 4 Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 

29 Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart: “and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

30 “For my yoke ts easy, and my burden 
is light. : 


12 John 6. 46. 13 Jer. 6. 16. '¢ 1] John 5. 3. 


Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
For I am meek, and lowly in heart ; 
And ye shall find rest unto your souls: 
For my yoke is easy, and my burthen light.’ 


‘The parallelisms here marked,’ says Dr. Jebb, ‘ will, 
it is presumed, appear both unquestionable and intentional, 
when the related lines are brought into contact with each 
other, thus :— 


Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are burthened ; 
For my yoke is easy, and my barthen light; 

And I will give you rest; 

And ye shall find rest unto your souls: 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 

For I am meek, and lowly in heart.’ 


The reader will easily discover many other passages in 
which this principle of construction is exhibited: and 
many others are given in Dr. Jebb’s instructive work. 
We cannot ourselves pursue the subject farther; but will 
not withhold the following remarks, found in his analysis 
of the first of the three parallel couplets. 

‘ The expressions “ to labour,” and “to be burthened,” 
comprehend, in their literal sense, all the modes in which 
working animals are commonly employed: they either 
draw or carry; in the former case they wear a yoke; in 
the latter case they bear a burthen: which two ideas are 
accordingly repeated, each with an appropriate softening, 
in the latter of these lines: an “easy yoke,” a “light 
burthen.” The moral meaning of this figurative language 
is abundantly clear. To labour is to pursue the work of 
sin and the world, as an operative agent; it includes all 
the activities of evil: to be burthened is to endure the in- 
flictions imposed by sin and the world, as a passive reci- 

ient ; it comprehends all the pains and penalties of evil. 

o this miserable course of action and endurance are op- 
posed the blessed activities and not less blessed sufferings 
of the Christian life: my yoke is easy ; it is “a service of 
perfect freedom :” my burthen ts light; for though “the 
Christian has his sorrows, they are sweeter than this 
world's joys.” ’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


1 Christ reproveth the blindness of the Pharisees con- 
cerning the breach of the sabbath, 3 by scriptures, 
10 by reason, 13 and by a muracle. 22 He healeth 
the man possessed that was blind and dumb. 31 
Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall never be 
orgiven. 86 Account shall be 7. idle words. 
38 He rebuketh the unfaithful, who seek after a sign: 
49 and sheweth whois his brother, sister, and mother. 


Art that time ‘Jesus went on the sabbath day 
through the corn; and his disciples were an 
hungred, and began to pluck the ears of corn, 
and to eat. 

2 But when the Pharisees saw ?t, they said 
unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that which 
is not lawful to do upon the sabbath day. 

3 But he said unto them, Have ye not read 
"what David did, when he was an hungred, 
and they that were with him ; 

4. How he entered into the house of God, 
and did eat the shewbread, which was not 
lawful for him to eat, neither for them which 
were with him, *but only for the priests ? 

5 Or have ye not read in the ‘law, how 
that on the sabbath days the priests in the 
temple profane the sabbath, and are blame- 
less ? 

6 But I say unto you, That in this place is 
one greater than the temple. 

7 But if ye had known what thes meaneth, 
*I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would 
not have condemned the guiltless. 

8 For the Son of man is Lord even of the 
sabbath day. 

9 {f °And when he was departed thence, he 
went into their synagogue : | 

10 And, behold, there was a man which 
had Ais hand withered. And they asked hin, 
saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
days? that they might accuse him. 

11 And he said unto them, What man 
shall there be among you, that shall have one 
sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the sabbath 
day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift z¢ 
out ? _ 

12 How much then is a man better than a 
sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on 
the sabbath days. 

13 Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth 
thine hand. And he stretched 7z¢ forth; and 
it was restored whole, like as the other. 

14 § Then the Pharisees went out, and 
‘held a council against him, how they might 


destroy him. 
15 But when Jesus knew 7t, he withdrew 
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himself from thence: and great multitudes 
followed him, and he healed them all ; 

16 And charged them that they should not 
make him known : 

17 That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken. by Esaias the prophet, saying, 

18 "Behold my servant, whom I have 
chosen; my beloved, in whom my soul is well 
pleased : I will put my spirit upon him, and 
he shall shew judgment to the Gentiles. 

19 He shall not strive, nor cry; neither 
shall any man hear his voice in the streets. 

20 A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send 
forth judgment unto victory, 

21 And in his name shall the Gentiles 
trust. 

22 J °Then was brought unto him one pos- 
sessed with a devil, blind, and dumb: and 
he healed him, insomuch that the blind and 
dumb both spake and saw. 

23 And all the people were amazed, and 
said, Is not this the son of David ? 

24 J '’But when the Pharisees heard it, they 
said, This fellow doth not cast out devils, but 
by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 

25 And Jesus knew their thoughts, and 
said unto them, Every kingdom divided 
against itself is brought to desolation ; and 
every city or house divided against itself shall 
not stand : 

26 And if Satan cast out Satan, he is di- 
vided against himself; how shall then his 
kingdom stand ? 

27 And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, 
by whom do your children cast them out? 
therefore they shall be your judges. 

28 But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of 
God, then the kingdom of God is come unto 

ou. 

29 Or else how can one enter into a strong 
man’s house, and spoil his goods, except he 
first bind the strong man? and then he will 
spoil his house. 

30 He that is not with me is against me; 
and he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad. 

31 Wherefore I say unto you, ‘All 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be for- 
given unto men: but the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 
men. 

32 And whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Son of man, it shall.be forgiven him: but 
whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, 
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it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come. 

33 Either make the tree good, and his fruit 

ood ; or else make the tree corrupt, and his 
uit corrupt: for the tree is known by his 
fruit. 

34 O.generation of vipers, how can ye, 
being evil, speak good things ? '*for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

35 A good man out of the good treasure 
of the heart bringeth forth good things: and 
an evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth 
forth evil things. 

86 But I say unto you, That every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment. 

37 For by thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned. 

38 J ‘*Then certain of the scribes and of 
the Pharisees answered, saying, Master, we 
would see a sign from thee. 

39 But he answered and said unto them, 
An evil and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign; and there shall no sign be given 
to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas : 

40 '*For as Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly: so shall the Son 
of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth. 

41 The men of Nineveh shall rise in judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall condemn 
it: '*because they repented at the preaching 
of Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas 
is here. 
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Verse 2. ‘ Not lawful to do upon the Sabbath day.’—The 
plucking of ears of corn by passengers in a corn-field 
through which a path lay, was allowed by the law (Deut. 
xxiii. 25): and indeed the Pharisees only say that it was 
unlawful on the Sabbath day. This was more than the 
law of the Sabbath said or implied. The law forbade 
servile work on that day ; but the act of the disciples was 
‘no servile work. However, they made it out to be such— 
thus: Reng is aservile work; and he who reaps on the 
Sabbath day, however little, is a Sabbath-breaker: but to 
pluck ears of corn is a kind of reaping ; and he who does 
this—even to pluck any thing from the springing of his 
own fruit—is also a sabbath-breaker. As such he was to 
be stoned, if he sinned presumptuously. This shews the 
danger to which the disciples were exposed. Another 
reason alleged for this regulation was, that on the Sabbath 
day, there should be rest not only for man and beast but 
for plants and trees; and that, on this ground also, it was 
unlawful to cut a plant or branch, or so much as to pluck 
aleafon the Sabbath day. It was by a multitude of such 
far-fetched and nonsensical constructions and traditions as 
these, that the Pharisees and doctors of the law had laid 
upon men’s shoulders burdens too heavy to be borue. 

The puerility of some of the regulations—such as those 
under which the disciples were considered to have broken 
the Sabbath—almost exceeds belief, although most of 
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42 '*The queen of the south shall rise up 
in the judgment with this gencration, and 
shall condemn it: for she came from the utter- 
most parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon ; and, behold, a greater than Solo- 
mon zs here. 

43 '’When the unclean spirit is gone out 
of a man, he walketh through dry places, 
seeking rest, and findeth none. 

44 ‘Then he saith, I will return into my 
house frem whence I came out; and when he 
is come, he findeth :¢ empty, swept, and gar- 
nished. 

45 Then goeth he, and taketh with himselt 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself, 
and they enter in and dwell there: '*and the 
last state of that man is worse than the first. 
Even so shall it be also unto this wicked ge- 
neration. . 

46 {| While he yet talked to the people, 
'*behold, Ais mother and his brethren stood 
without, desiring to speak with him. 

47 Then one said unto him, Behold, thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, de- 
siring to speak with thee. 

48 But he answered and said unto him that 
told him, Who is my mother? and who are 
my brethren ? 

49 And he stretched forth his hand toward 
his disciples, and said, Behold my mother and 
my brethren ! 

50 For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother. 
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them are still in operation. The following may be cited 
ron instanocs given by Mr. Allen in his Modern Ju- 
aism. 

The works forbidden by the Sabbath have been reduced 
by the Rabbins under thirty-nine general heads; each of 
which includes a long list of other and very different acts 
which have been construed to bear some resemblance to it, 
or identity in principle with it. Thus ploughiug includes, 
among other things, the filling of ditches or pits; and 

use this is forbidden, some of the Rabbins insist on © 
the unlawfulness of sweeping a room on the Sabbath, lest 
any furrow or chink in the fioor should be filled by that 
operation. In like manner, the walking over ground 
newly digged or ploughed is prohibited, lest a pit or hole 
should be filled by treading on it. Dirt on the shoes may 
be scraped off against a wall, but not on the ground, lest 
it seem to fill any ditch or hole. One of the thirty-nine 
general heads prohibits grinding : therefore filing is also 
forbidden, being counted a species of grinding, dividin 
one mass into many parts. On the same ground, altho 
dirt on the dress may be scraped off with the nails while 
it is moist and recent; yet if it be dry, it must remain till 
the Sabbath is over, because scraping it off when dry 
would raise some dust, and would resemble grinding or 
breaking in pieces. The law forbids the bearing of a 
burden on the Sabbath day ; which has been ingeniously 
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construed to prohibit a man from using stilts in crossing 
deep water or mire; since, although the stilts seem to 
carry the man, yet in reality the man carries the stilts. 
No sword may be worn, nor any other weapon or warlike 
accoutrement: nor may a tailor go out of doors with a 
needle stuck in any part of his dress. Even a bandage 
on a wound must not be replaced if it happen to fall off, 
nor may a8 fresh one be applied till the Sabbath is over. 
It would be easy to multiply instances of a similar 
description. 

5. * The priests in the temple profane the Sabbath.’ —The 
priests were obliged to offer two lambs for a burnt-offering 
every Sabbath day. This necessitated the performance 
of many servile works, which, under other circumstances, 
would have been accounted a profanation of the Sabbath ; 
their duties of this sort being, in fact, the same as on other 
days, they had to prepare the wood and lay it on the altar, 
to slay the lamb, to take off its skin, cut it up, and lay 
the parts on the fire ; together with other duties, for per- 
forming the like of which beyond the temple a man 
would have been stoned. It was by being done in the 
temple that these acts ceased to be unlawful; and hence 
arises the force and exonerative meaning of our Lord’s 
declaration: ‘In this place there is one greater than the 
temple.’ | 

10. ‘Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath days ?’—This 
question implies an assertion that it was not lawful. It 
will be observed that the man’s case was not of such 
immediate danger to life as to render it hazardous to 
defer the cure to a common day. Hence the objection ; 
for it was allowed to do anything on the Sabbath day 
for a man in preseut danger: but when this was not 
the case, it was held that no relief from infirmity or 
pain was to be sought, or curative measures of any kind 
adopted. 

14. ‘ The Pharisees. —A short account of this sect, so 
frequently mentioned in the New Testament, and so dis- 
tinguished for its enmity to the doctrine and person of 
Christ, may here very fitly be introduced. 

Of the various sects into which the Jews were divided 
in the time of our Saviour, the Pharisees were by far the 
most numerous and powerful, and were held in the highest 
esteem by the mass of the people. Their distinguishing 
doctrines and opinions had a ae bea great prevalence ; 
and although Pharisees have long been extinct as a 
sect, we have ample evidence of their former predomin- 
ance in the existing Jewish religion, which is extensively 
infased with notions, traditions, and practices which may 
at once be recognised as those of the ancient Pharisees. 

The origin of this sect has eluded all research ; and even 
the date of its appearance cannot be determined. Some 
think its origin may be dated about 300 years before 
Christ, but the more general opinion is, that the Pharisees 
did not come forward as a distinct sect until rather more 
than a century later. They are first mentioned by Jose- 
phus under the reign of Jonathan Maccabecus (B.c. 144— 
139), but in such a manner as to shew that they must 
then have been for some time inexistence. But, as Light- 
foot acutely remarks, ‘We must not think that Pharisaism 
aroee altogether and at once; but it was long a conceiving, 
and of no fixed form, when it was brought forth. . .I 

the foundations of Pharisaism were laid long 
before there were any Pharisees... The first seeds of 
Pharisaism were cast long before its birth; and, being 
now brought forth, was a long time growing before it 
came to maturity; ifso be any can define what its ma- 
turity was.’ 

name of Pharisee is usually derived from wb 
pharash, ‘to separate; and is thus equivalent to ‘a sepa- 
ratist,, or ‘one ted.’ This does not mean that they 
separated themselves from the mass of the ple by 
bl aria their presence from the public ordinances of 
religion. It was so much otherwise, that it was their 
principle that the prayer of the congregation was always 
heard, even though sinners were in it; and they seem to 
have counted all men sinners bat themselves. Nor did 
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their separation consist in keeping themselves from as- 
sociating with other persons; for we see from Scripture 
that they sat in the Sanhedrim with members of the an- 
tagonist sect, the Sadducees, went to other men’s houses, 
and conversed with any sort of men to make them prose- 
lytes. Their separation was that which arose from their 
profession of superior holiness and knowledge to all others, 
exhibited in an appara of extraordinary devotion and 
mortification, and in an extreme attention to ceremonials, 
leading them to look down upon all who belonged not to 
their party as unclean, mean, unlearned persons—‘ people 
of the earth,’ as they called them. Their separation was 
that of him who says to all others, ‘Stand by, for I am 
holier than thou.’ Hence, in one of his discourses our 
Saviour introduces a Pharisee as thanking God that he 
was not as other men were. Luke xviii. 11. 

The Pharisees were not of any particular class; there 
were some of every tribe, family, and condition of life; 
and even women, who, in the East, are seldom found 
exercising an independent opinion, made profession of 
Pharisaism. This was indeed the popular sect—popular 
even among those of the lower classes who did not pro- 
fessedly enter its pale. The grave and steady claim of 
the Pharisees to superior sanctity and knowledge, had full 
effect upon the multitude whom they despised. They 
were looked up to with great t and confidence by 
the mass of the people, and such was the sway which they 
thas acquired over their minds, that they were often 
enabled to take a very active and leading part in public 
affairs, and to give much disturbance to government, 
Josephus says that such was the influence of the Pharisees 
with the multitude, that if they had occasion to speak 
against a king or high-priest, they were immediately 
believed; and, a little after,—that the Sadducees only 
made way among the rich, but had not the common 
people on their side. He also relates how they stirred up 
the hatred of the people against Hyrcanus, and against 
Alexander Janneus; which the latter never forgot, for 
on his death-bed he advised his queen, Alexandra, to cul- 
tivate the good will of the Pharisees, for they were very 
powerful with the people, and could greatly damage those 
whom they hated, and as greatly benefit those whom they 
favoured: for they were entirely believed by the people, 
particularly when they spoke evil of those whom they 
disliked. ‘And,’ added the king, ‘it was through their 
means that 1 myself came to be disliked, having given 
them offence.’ The queen followed this advice; in con- 
sequence of which the Pharisees for the time wielded all the 
pore of the state, and carried affairs with a very high 

and. Josephus, who was’ himself a Pharisee, takes 
another occasion to describe the sect as exceedingly 
powerful against kings; subtle, and forward to make open 
war and to do mischief. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s terse estimate of the sect, that ‘The 
best of Pharisees was the worst of men ;’ and the equally 
strong one of Lewis, that ‘they were but religious villains 
—the most insolent and implacable generation that ever 
any age produced’ (Orig. Heb. b. ii. c. 20); must, like 
all other general estimates, be understood with some limi- 
tations. It is indeed quite true that the religion of the 
Pharisees was, for the most part, founded on that most aw- 
ful and consummate of all hypocrisies—that which makes 
the profession of sanctity a veil for selfishness of heart, 
under which the pursuit of worldly gain, honour, and in- 
fluence, might be sought securely; and that, while claim- 
ing to be the singular favourites of God, and to honour 
him, and do him service beyond all men, they neglected 
‘the weightier matters of the law ’—justice, mercy, and 
trath ; and found full scope within their system for all the 
evil passions and propensities of their hearts—were proud, 
arrogant, grasping, deceitful, implacable, crul-—and. with 
the most intense practical blasphemy, sought to make God 
the agent for the gratification of their own lusts and appe- 
tites. But God knew their hearts. To this general 
character there were, however, exceptions; and Nicode- 
mus, Gamaliel, and Saul. may be cited as instances of men 
who held the principles of the sect, without being tainted 
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with the vices which those principles were calculated to 


produce. 

The distinguishing tenets and practices of the Pharisees 
will best come under our notice in connection with the 
several texts of Scripture which refer to them. 

27. ‘If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your 
children cast them out ?}—Cases of supposed or real demo- 
niacal possession do not now, that we are aware, occur in 
Western Asia; weare therefore glad to receive an illustra- 
tion of this obscure matter from the remoter East (India), 
where it is the universal opinion that devils have power 
to enter.into and take possession of men, in the same sense 
as we understand it to have been the case, as described in 
the Gospel. The Rev. J. Roberts, in his curious ‘Oriental 
Illustrations,’ says: ‘1 have often seen the Poot objects 
who were believed to be under demoniacal influence, and 
certainly, in some instances, J found it no easy matter to 
account for their conduct on natural principles. J have 
seen them writhe and tear themselves in the most frantic 
manner; they burst asunder the cords with which they 
were bound, and fell on the ground as if dead. At one 
time they are silent, and again most vociferous ; they dash 
with fury amongst the people, and loudly pronounce their 
imprecations. But no sooner does the exorcist eome for- 
ward, than the victim becomes the subject of new emotions; 
he stares, talks incoherently, sighs, and falls on the ground: 
and in the course of an hour is as calm as any who are 
around him. Those men who profess to eject devils are 
frightful looking creatures, and are seldom associated with 
except in the discharge of their official duties. It is a 
fact, that they profess to eject the evil spirits by their 
prince of devils Females are much more snbject to those 
affections than men; and Friday is the day of all others 
on which they are moet liable to be attacked. [am fully 
of opinion that nearly all these possessions would be re- 
moved by medicine, or by arguments of a more tangible 
nature, Not long ago a young female was said to be 
under the influence of an evil spirit, but the father, being 
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THE same day went Jesus out of the house, 
‘and sat by the sea side. 

2 And great multitudes were gathered 
together unto him, so that he went into a 
ship, and sat; and the whole multitude stood 
on the shore. 

3 And he spake many things unto them 
in parables, saying, ‘Behold, a sower went 
forth to sow ; 

4 And when he sowed, some seeds fell by 
the way side, and the fowls came and de- 
voured them up: 

5 Some fell upon stony places, where they 
had not much earth: and forthwith they 
sprung up, because they had no deepness of 
earth : 

6 And when the sun was up, they were 
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an unbeliever! took a large broom and began to beat his 
daughter in the most unmerciful manner. After some 
time the spirit cried aloud, ‘“‘ Do not beat me, do not beat 
me,” and took its departure! There isa fiend called poot- 
hani, which is said to take great delight in entering little 
children, but the herb called pa-maruta is then adminis- 
tered with great success !’ 

40. ‘ Three days and three niyhts.—The specification 
here that Jesus should be ‘Three days and three nights’ 
in the sepulchre, seems at first view not to harmonize 
with the accoumts of his burial and resurrection. From 
these latter it appears that he was laid in the tomb before 
sunset on the sixth day of the week, or Friday, and rose 
aguin quite early on the first day of the week, or Sunday ; 
having lain in the grave not far from thirty-six hours. 
This accords with the usual formula which our Lord em- 
ployed in speaking of his resurrection, viz. that ‘ He 
should rise on the third day ;’ Matt. xvi. 21, xx. 19; 
Mark ix. 31, x234; Luke ix. 22, xviii. 33, etc. uiva- 
lent to this is also the expression, ‘after three duys | will 
rise agaiv, Matt, xxvii. 63; Mark viii. 51; John ii. 19, 
etc. This latter idiom is found alsoin John xx. 26, where 
eight days is put for a week. So too, in German, the ex- 
pression, ‘nach drey Tagen,—after three days, is always 
the same as ‘am dritten Tage—on the third day,’ the day 
after to-morrow; and ‘ acht Tage—eight days,’ 1s the more 
common phrase instead of ‘ eine Woche—a week.’ 

In the present instance, Matt. xii. 40, the apparent dif- 
ficulty arises from the form of the expression, ‘three days 
and three nights,’ which our Lord uses here, and here 
alone, because he is quoting from Jonah ii. 1 [i. 1 
The phrase is doubtless in itself equivalent to the Gree 
vuxOhxepov, a day and night of twenty-four hours. But 
the Hebrew form, three days and three nights, was \ike- 
wise used generally and indefinitely for three days simply, 
as is obvious from 1 Sam. xxx. 12, 13, and the circum- 
ae there narrated. Such also is manifestly the case 
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scorched ; and because they had no root, they 
withered away. 

7 And some fell among thorns; and the 
thorns sprung up, and choked them: 

8 But other fell into good ground, and 
brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some 
sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 

9 Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

10 {7 And the disciples came, and said unto 
him, Why speakest thio unto them in pa- 
rables ? | 

11 He answered and said unto them, Be- 
cause it is given unto you to know the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them 
it is not given. 

12 *For whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundance: 
but whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath. 

13 Therefore speak I to them in parables : 
because they seeing see not; and hearing 
they hear not, neither do they understand. 

14 And in them is fulfilled the prophecy 
of Esaias, which saith, “By hearing ye shall 
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hear, and shall not understand; and seeing 
ye shall see, and shall not perceive : 

15 For this people’s heart is waxed gross, 
and thetr ears are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes they have closed; lest at any time the 
should see with their eyes, and hear wit 
their ears, and should understand with their 
heart. and should be converted, and I should 
heal them. 

16 But blessed are your eyes, for they see : 
and your ears, for they hear. 

17 For verily I say unto you, “That many 
prophets and righteous men have desired to 
see those things which ye see, apd have not 
seen them; and to hear those things which ye 
hear, and have not heard them. 

18 Hear ye therefore the parable of the 
sower. 

19 When any one heareth the word of the 
kingdom, and understandeth z¢ not, then 
cometh the wicked one, and catcheth away 
that which was sown in his heart. This is he 
which received seed by the way side. 

20 But he that received the seed into stony 
places, the same is he that heareth the word, 
and anon with joy receiveth it ; 

21 Yet hath he not root in himself, but 
dureth for a while: for when tribulation or 
persecution ariseth because of the word, by 
and by he is offended. 

22 He also that received seed among the 
thorns is he that heareth the word ; and the 
care of this world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches, choke the word, and he becometh un- 
fruitful. 

23 But he that received seed into the good 
ground is he that heareth the word, and un- 
derstandeth it ; which also beareth fruit, and 
bringeth forth, some an hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty. 

24 4 Another parable put he forth unto 
them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a man which sowed good seed in 
his field : 

25 But while men slept, his enemy came 
and sowed tares among the wheat, and went 
his way. 

26 But when the blade was sprung up, and 
brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. 

27 So the servants of the housholder came 
and said unto him, Sir, didst not thou sow 
eee seed in thy field? from whence then 

ath it tares ? 


28 He said unto them, An enemy hath 
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done this. The servants said unto him, Wilt 
thou then that we go and gather them up? 

29 But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather 
up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with 
them. . 

ZO Let both grow together until the har- 
vest: and in the time of harvest I will say 
to the reapers, Gather ye together first the 
tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them: 
but gather the wheat into my barn. 

31 {f Another parable put he forth unto 
them, saying, “The kingdom of heaven is 
like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and sowed in his field : 

32 Which indeed is the least of all seeds : 
but when it is grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof. 

33 {| “Another parable spake he unto 
them; The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven, which a woman took, and hid in 
three “measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened. | 

34 °All these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitude in parables; and without a parable 
spake he not unto them: 

85 That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, '°I will open 
my mouth in parables ; i will utter things 
which have been kept secret from the founda- 
tion of the world. 

36 Y Then Jesus sent the multitude away, 
and went into the house: and his disciples 
came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the 
parable of the tares of the field. 

37 He answered and said unto them, He 
that soweth the good seed is the Son of man ; 

38 The field is the world; the good seed 
are the children of the kingdom; but the 
tares are the children of the wicked one ; 

39 The enemy that sowed them is the 
devil ; *'the harvest is the end of the world ; 
and the reapers are the angels. 

40 As therefore the tares are gathered and 
burned in the fire ; so shall it be in the end 
of this world. 

41 The Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his 
kingdom all '‘*things that offend, and them 
which do iniquity ; 

42 And shall cast them into a furnace of 
fire ‘i there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 
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43 "Then shall the righteous shine forth | 


as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

44 4 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto treasure hid ina field; the which when 
aman hath found, he hideth, and for joy 
thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field. 

45 q Again, the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls : 

46 Who, when he had found one pear! of 
great price, went and sold all that he had, 
and bought it. 

47 4 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and 
gathered of every kind: 

48 Which, when it was full, they drew to 
shore, and sat down, and gathered the good 
into vessels, but cast the bad away. : 

49 So shall it be at the end of the world: 
the angels shall come forth, and sever the 
wicked from among the just, 

50 And shall cast them into the furnace of 
fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 

51 Jesus saith unto them, [ave ye under- 
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Verse 2. ‘ He....sat; and the whole multitude stood.’— 
From this and other passages it appears that our Lord 
usually delivered his discourses in a sitting posture, while 
the auditors stood before him. This was the custom in the 
time of our Saviour, as testified by the Talmud, which 
states that the practice continued till the time of Gamaliel 
the elder (Paul’s master), and then so far ceased that the 
disciples and auditors sat as well as their teacher. But it 
appears that even then the disciples sat at the feet of their 
teacher— that is, sat on the ground before him, he sitting 
higher than they. As Paul says he ‘sat at the feet’ of this 
very Gamaliel, it would seem that the Talmud is mistaken, 
and that the custom was introduced by him, or at least 
existed in his time, and was not a practice introduced after 
his death. 

4. ‘And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way side,’ 
etc.—Parables of this kind are not unusual in the East. 
Mohammed has one very similar, as given in the Mischat- 
ul-Mdsébih :—‘ Abu Musa said, “The Prophet said, My 
religion is like clouds dropping much rain. Some of them 
falling on pure favourable soil, cause fresh grass to grow ; 
some of them falling in hollows, from which mankind are 
benefited ; some fall on high lands from which no benefit 
is derived. Then the two first are like the person ac- 
quainted with the religion of God and instructing others ; 
and the last like the person not regarding it, nor accepting 
the right road.”’’ 

5. © Some fell upon stony places, where they had not much 
earth.’—Luke has it, ‘some fell upon a rock’ (ch. viii. 6). 
Our Lord doubtless borrowed his illustration from the 
common scenery around him. The following extract 
from Dr. Richardson (i. 418) may elucidate the above- 
cited :—' The delightful vale of Esdraelon is but 
thinly inhabited, and is not half cultivated or stocked with 
cattle; we did not pass a single village, and saw but few 
Bedoween encampments till we came near to Bisan. As 
we approached this miserable village, we gradually with- 
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stood all these things? They say unto him, 
Yea, Lord. 

52 Then said he unto them, Therefore 
every scribe which is instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is 
an housholder, which bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old. 

53 J And it came to pass, that when Jesus 
had finished these parables, he departed thence. 

54 ‘*And when he was come into his own 
country, he taught them in their synagogue, 
insomuch that they were astonished, and said, 
Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these 
mighty works ? 

95 ‘Is not this the carpenter's son? is not 
his mother called Mary? and his brethren, 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas ? 

56 And his sisters, are they not all with 
us? Whence then hath this man all these 
things ? 

57 And they were offended in him. But 
Jesus said unto them, ‘*A proplict is not 
without honour, save in his own country, and 
in his own house. 

58 And he did not many mighty works 
there because of their unbelief. 


16 Mark 4. 4. 
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drew from the vale, and got upon an elevated rocky flat, 
covered with a thin and meagre sprinkling of earth ; the 
vegetation which it bore was scanty, and quite brown from 
the lack of moisture.’ 

12. ‘ Whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath.,—This phrase has probably never been 
misunderstood ; and yet it has usually been thought to 
require explanation, how he that has nothing to lose can be 
described as losing anything. It seems to have been a 
proverbial form of speech to express the loss of that little 
which would be accounted as nothing by persons of larger 
possessions. This has been not unaptly illustrated by a 
parallel citation from Juvenal, the sense of which has been 
pretty well preserved by Dryden :— 

‘Nil habuit Codrus: quis enim negat, et tamen illud 

Perdidit infelix ToTUM NIL.’—Sat. iii. 208-9. 

‘*Tis true, poor Codrus nothing had to boast, 

And yet poor Codrus all that nothing lost.’ 


The lines which precede this inform us what this nothin 
was which poor Codrus had, and lost; namely, one bed, 
too short; asideboard, on which stood six earthen pitchers; 
a small jug or tankard; the image of a Centaur (Chiron) 
in clay; and an old rotten chest, containing a few Greek 
books, much da by mice. The loss of this little— 
this nothing—did, however, so much injury to so poora 
man, that he 

‘ Begg’d naked through the streets of wealthy Rome, 

And found not one to feed or take him home.’ 


25. ‘ Tares.,—(i(dvia. This was idea the Lolium 
temulentum, or darnel, which has long been kaown for its 


intoxicating property. Zi(dssow (ztzanion) comes, in all 
probability, from the Arabic w'3) zawan; for we find 
it in the Syriac fully zizana. The (i(dvioy corresponded 
with the d:pa of Theophrastus, who says in one place that 
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the aira is apt to affect the head (Bap nal xepararyes.) 
He describes it as having a thick, narrow, and smooth leaf, 
which agrees very well with the Lolium temulentum. It 
was, from its dangerous qualities, and its frequency amon 
wheat, the pest of the farmer, as the sacred text fairly inti- 
matestous. Thisand the Festuca quadridentata form two 
singular exceptions in the gramineous family, so remark- 
able for its salutary and nutritious members. The poison- 
ous nature of the temulentum has been ascertained by many 
experiments, though the deleterious principle is of so vola- 
tile a nature that it escapes the cognizance of the chemist: 
for, when analysed, six parts of the meal were found to 
contain one of gluten, four of starch, and one of saccharine 
matter, ail of which we know are nutritious as well as 
harmless. 

The darnel, called zawaa by the Arabs and Turks, and 
z:zanion by the Spaniards, is described by Dr. Russel and 
Forskal as well known to the people of Aleppo, as often 
growing abundantly in their corn-fields. If its seeds re- 
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main mixed with the meal, it is found to occasion dizziness 
and other injurious effects upon those who eat of the 
bread: the reapers in that neighbourhood, however, do not 
separate the plant, but after the threshing reject the seeds 
by means of a van or sieve. We are also informed that, 
in other parts of Syria, the plant is drawn up by the hand, 
in time of harvest, along with the wheat, and is then ga- 
thered out and bound up in separate bundles. This last 
mode of treatment is very corroborative of its claim to be 
identified with the ¢:(d»:0» of the present chapter. The 
reader should, however, be apprised that very different 
opinions have been entertained on the subject, as the word 
aoes not occur elsewhere in the Scripture, and is not found 
in any ancient Greek writer. 

44. * Treasure hidin a field.’—In the note on Lev. vi. 2, 
we have had occasion to state that the insecurity of pro- 
perty, with the want of responsible establishments in which 
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it may be deposited when occasion requires, has always, in 
the t, operated in obliging persons either to confide 
their treasure to individual integrity, or to hide it in some 
secret place. It is very rarely that the former alternative 
is adopted, except when a person intends to take a distant 
journey and to return: and even then he often prefers to 
hide valuable property, or even to change it into jewels, 
for the sake of portability, and carry it with him, notwith- 
standing the danger of being plundered upon the road. If 
the occasion is one of individual danger from the rapa- 
clousness of power, the person generally hides his wealth; 
as he is afraid to confide it to another, from whom perhaps 
he may not dare at a future time publicly to reclaim his 
deposit. And when the occasion is one of general danger, 
no one, of course, thinks of committing his property to 
another’s care, when all are equally in Sanger: but every 
one conceals, in the way he judges best, his valuable pro- 
perty, trusting that, if he survives, he shall be able to 
recover it when the season of danger has subsided. But 
many do not survive, being cut off in the defence or cap- 
ture of towns, and by other causes; many who have gone 
abroad, leaving hid treasure behind them, never return; 
and many who hid their wealth in dread of the exactions 
of power, are cut off by that power without having 
revealed in what place their wealth was stored. From 
these causes, operating for thousands of years, it may easil 
be understood what vast treasures remain hid in the howels 
of the earth and in secret places. The ee of these 
facts, with the occasional discovery of unexpected treasure, 
has given the Orientals a just impression that their soil is 
rich in hid treasure, which they more particularly suspect 
to be concealed among the ruins of ancient towns, and in 
sepulchral and other caves. This it is which induces them 
80 generally to be watchful over European travellers who 
visit such ruins, to whose visits they are unable to assign 
apy other motive than the acquisition by liar arts and 
sorceries of the treasures there concealed. See the note 
on Job iii. 21. 

The modes of concealment are very various — any 
method being taken which the person judges the most 
secure. In the ground, is common—whether in the field, 
the garden, or the court of a house: in which case it is very 
usual to bury the property under a tree, to mark the spot. 
If a person finds treasure thus buried, he would naturally 
take the course which is here described; he would pur- 
chase the ground, and, if need were, sell all he has for the 
purpose, as he would thus become the legal owner of the 
treasure; for, as we learn from the Talmud, it was the 
rule in the Jewish, 98 in most other nations, for found 
treasure to become the property of the person in whose 
land it was discovered.—Others build up their treasure in 
the thick walls of their houses. We knew a case of a 
jeweller, who being about to leave the town in which he 
resided, to avoid the plague, left much valuable property 
thus concealed, but which was discovered by means of a 
slight difference in the appearance of the plaster at the 
particular spot. In the same city, after a siege, we went 
to reside in a house the walls of which had been broken in 
many parts, by the victorious soldiers in search of trea- 
sure; the previous proprietor, who was killed, having been 
renowned for his riches, Secret caverns have also been 
purposely constructed for the concealment of treasure, 
particularly by kings; and excavated sepulchres have been 
employed for the same purpose. In the latter case the 
tombs generally were in situations of difficult access, or 
without apparent means of entrance ; and it appears to have 
been hoped that respect for the habitations of the dead 
would afford a further protection to the treasure thus 
laid up. 

Many instances of this last practice occur, Indeed, Jose- 
phus says that Solomon laid up vast treasures in the tomb of 
his father, which remained untouched until the time of 
Hyrcanus, who, on an occasion of public emergency, opened 
one of the cells, and took out 3000 talents of silver. Much 
wealth was afterwards extracted from another cell by 
Herod theGreat. (Antig. |. vii.c. 15,8. 8.) Perhaps the 
knowledge of this practice explains the object of an act 
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which is sometimes noticed as well in Scripture as by the 
heathen writers, when conquering soldiers are described as 
breaking open the tombs, and scattering the bones abroad. 
(Jer. vill. 1, 2.) These facts, with what we have already 
stated in Leviticus, may suffice as general illustrations of 
practices and circumstances to which the Scriptures fre- 
quently allude. 

45. ‘A merchant man, seeking goodly pearls.’ — This 
appears to indicate the antiquity of a still existing Oriental 
profession, that of a travelling jeweller—a person who 
deals in precious stones and pearls, and goes about seeking 
for opportunities of making advantageous purchases or ex- 
changes, and taking journeys to remote countries for this 
purpose, and again in another direction to find the best 
market for the valuables he has secured. In the course of 
their operations it frequently happens that they meet with 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Herod's opinion of Christ. 3 Wherefore John 
Baptist was beheaded. 13 Jesus departeth intoa 
desert place: 15 where he feedeth five thousand men 
with five loaves and two fishes: 22 he walketh on the 
sea to his disciples : 34 and landing at Gennesaret, 
healeth the sick by the touch of the hem of his gar- 
ment, 
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Av that time ‘Herod the tetrarch heard of 
the fame of Jesus, 

2 And said unto his servants, This is John 
the Baptist ; he is risen from the dead ; and 
therefore mighty works *do shew forth them- 
selves in him. 

3 9 °For Herod had laid hold on John, 
and bound him, and put Aim in prison for 
Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife. 

4 For John said unto him, ‘It is not lawful 
for thee to have her. 

5 And when he would have put him to 
death, he feared the multitude, "because they 
counted him as a prophet. 

6 But when Herod’s birthday was kept, the 
daughter of Herodias danced before them, 
and pleased Herod. 

7 Whereupon he promised with an oath to 
give her whatsoever she would ask. 

8 And she, being before instructed of her 
mother, said, Give me here John Baptist’s 
head in a charger. 

9 And the king was sorry: nevertheless 
for the oath’s sake, and them which sat with 
him at meat, he commanded 7 to be given 
her. 

10 And he sent, and beheaded John in the 
prison. 

11 And his head was brought in a charger, 
and given to the damsel: and she brought z¢ 
to her mother. 

12 And his disciples came, and took up 
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some rich and costly gem, for the sake of obtaining which 
they sell off all their existing stock, and every article of 
valuable property they may possess, in order to raise the 
money. Something similar may sometimes occur 


purchase- 


in the transactions of stationary jewellers ; but not so often 
as among those who travel; indeed the jewellers of the 


East, as a body, are perhaps the greatest travellers in the 
world. 


48. ‘ Gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad 
away.’—We do not know that it has ever been observed, 
for the illustration of this text, that, as the Law interdicted 
the use of all fish without fins and scales, the Hebrew 
fishermen must have been obliged to throw away, as use- 
less, a considerable proportion of the fish which they took 
in their nets, 


the body, and buried it, and went and told 
Jesus. 

13 {| “When Jesus heard of it, he departed 
thence by ship into a desert place apart: and 
when the people had heard thereof, they fol- 
lowed him on foot out of the cities. 

14 And Jesus went forth, and saw a great 
multitude, and was moved with compassion 
toward them, and he healed their sick. 

15 ‘And when it was evening, his dis- 
ciples came to him, saying, This is a desert 
place, and the time is now past; send the 
multitude away, that they may go into the 
villages, and buy themselves victuals. 

16 But Jesus said unto them, They need 
not depart; give ye them to eat. 

17 And they say unto him, We have here 
but five loaves, and two fishes. 

18 He said, Bring them hither to me. 

19 And he commanded the multitude to 
sit down on the grass, and took the five loaves, 
and the two fishes, and looking up to heaven, 
he blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves to 
his disciples, and the disciples to the multitude. 

20 And they did all eat, and were filled : 
and they took up of the fragments that re- 
mained twelve baskets full. 

21 And they that had eaten were about 
five thousand men, beside women and children. 

22 4 And straightway Jesus constrained 
his disciples to get into a ship, and to go 
before him unto the other side, while he sent 
the multitudes away. 

23 *And when he had sent the multitudes 
away, he went up into a mountain apart to 
pray: “and when the evening was come, he 
was there alone. 

24 But the shi 
the sea, tossed wit 
contrary. 


was now in the midst of 
waves: for the wind was 
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25 And in the fourth watch of the night 
Jesus went unto them, walking on the sea. 

26 And when the disciples saw him walking 
on the sea, they were troubled, saying, It is a 
spirit ; and they cried out for fear. 

27 But straightway Jesus spake unto them, 
saying, Be of good cheer; it is I; be not 
afraid. 

28 And Peter answered him and said, 
Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on 
the water. 

29 And he said, Come. And when Peter 
was come down out of the ship, he walked on 
the water, to go to Jesus. 

30 But when he saw the wind ’°boisterous, 
he was afraid; and beginning to sink, he 
cried, saying, Lord, save me. 

31 And immediately Jesus stretched forth 


16 Or, strong. 





Verse 1. ‘ Herod the tetrarch.’—This is that Herod An- 
tipas whom we have mentioned slightly in the note on 
chap. ii. 22, as that son of Herod the Great who after the 
death of his father became tetrarch of Perea and Galilee. 
The title of Tetrarch, in its origin denoted the ruler of the 
fourth part of a tribe or nation, which, as the whole, was 
subject toa king. But at this time it had a looser signifi- 
cation ; and was applied to any governor subject to some 
king or emperor, with little regard to the portion of the 
tribe or nation which they governed. Although these 
ralers were dependent upon the Roman emperor, they 
nevertheless governed according to their own discretion 
the people committed to their immediate jurisdiction. 
They were inferior, however, in point of rank to the 
ethnarchs, who, although they do not publicly assume 
the name of king, were addressed with that title by their 
subjects. We have already mentioned that this Herod's 
elder brother, Archelaus, was Ethnarch of Judea. 

Herod, as well as Archelaus, went to Rome after the 
death of his father, his object being to endeavour to super- 
sede the latter in the cae of Judea. In this he failed; 
bat was confirmed in the tetrarchy which his father's 
will allotted to him. In some other journey to Rome, 
Herod visited his half-brother Philip also called Herod ; 
and there conceived a criminal on for Philip's wife, 
Herodias, and offered to marry her if she would leave his 
brother ; to which she consented, upon the condition that 
he should previously divorce the daughter of the Arabian 
king Aretas, to whom he had long been married. This 
Herod promised to do on his return from Rome; but 
meanwhile the Arabian princess, hearing of the fate which 
awaited her, fled to her father at Petra. The tetrarch, 
on his return home, performed his promise of marrying 
Herodias. But they were-not left undisturbed in their 
wickedness ; for Aretas, the father of the divorced princess, 
declared war on Herod to avenge her wrongs; and by a 
comparison of circumstances we learn, that it was when 
Herod’s soldiers were on their march to meet him that 

heard the preaching of John the Baptist (Luke iii. 
34); but the advice he gave them was certainly not cal- 
culated to offend Herod, since, among other things, he 
counselled them to be contented with their pay. The pro- 
phet of the wilderness, however, took another occasion to 
raise his voice against the incestuous match which had 
been completed between the tetrarch and Herodias. It is 
probable that the sentiments which John expressed were 
those which were generally entertained: and as he had 
great influence with the people, Herod was probably not lers 
actuated by alarm than by resentment in determining to 
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his hand, and caught him, and said unto him, 
O thou of little Feith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ? 

32 And when they were come into the 
ship, the wind ceased. 

33 Then they that were in the ship came 
and worshipped him, saying, Of a truth thou 
art the Son of God. 

34 J ''And when they were gone over, 
they came into the land of Gennesaret. 

5 And when the men of that place had 
knowledge of him, they sent out into all that 
country round about, and brought unto him 
all that were diseased ; 

36 And besought him that they might 
only touch the hem of his garment: and as 
many as touched were made perfectly whole. 


tt Mark 6. 53. 


silence the faithful prophet. Josephus says that the Bap- 
tist was imprisoned in the strong fortress of Macherus, in 
Perea, east of the Jordan. The rest is told in the present 
verses. Very soon after, the war with Aretas was brought 
toa conclusion by the total overthrow and dispersion of 
Herod’s army: and Josephus asserts that this destruction 
of his army was regarded by the Jews as a punishment 
upon Herod, and a mark of God’s displeasure towards 
him, for the murder of John, whom the historian describes 
as a man, who taught the ors righteousness 
towards one another, and piety towards God ; and to whose 
baptism maltitudes had resorted. Not long after this the 

ilty Herodias, being annoyed that her own brother, 

grippa, who was Herod’s nephew, had received the title 
of king, while her husband was only a tetrarch, pressed 
Herod so much, that he went to Rome to solicit the same 
title of the emperor Caius; but the latter, having been 
prejudiced against him by letters from Agrippa, was so 
far from attending to his application, that he not only 
deprived him of his tetrarchy, but banished him to Lyons, 
and afterwards to Spain, where he died. The tetrarchy 
was given to Herod Agrippa, to complete his kingdom. 
Such was the end of the man who ruled over Galilee and 
Perea during nearly the whole of our Saviour’s abode on 
earth; and under whose dominion he lived at Nazareth 
and Capernaum. 

3. ‘ Herodias.’—We should not omit to observe that 
this infamous woman was the niece both of Philip and 
Herod, being the daughter of Aristobulus, another son of 
Herod the Great. She went to Rome with Herod Antipas 
on the occasion just mentioned: and the emperor, under- 
standing that she was his friend Agrippa’s sister, was in- 
clined to make a favourable distinction between her and 
her husband : but rather than owe anything to her brother, 
she chose to accompany Herod in his exile. What ulti- 
mately became of her is not recorded. 

— ‘ Philip’—This Philip, or Herod-Philip, must not 
be confounded with his half-brother of the same name, 
mentioned by St. Luke as ‘ Tetrarch of Itureea and of the 
region of Trachonitis’ (iii. 1). This one never held apy” 

vernment. He was the son of Herod the Great by 

ariamne, daughter of the high-priest Simon. After the 
elder Herod had discovered the conspi of his son An- 
tipater, for which he put him to death, he set down this 
Philip in his will as heir to the kingdom of Judza; but 
having afterwards ascertained that Philip’s mother Mari- 
amne had taken a part in the conspiracy, he altered the 
will in favour of Archelaus. Nothing is recorded of him 
but that he was the husband of Herodias, and father of 
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the girl, Salome, whose dancing afforded occasion for the 
murder of John the Baptist. 

As Herodias quitted her husband Philip soon after Sa- 
lome’s birth (Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. ¢. v. 8. 4), it is clear 
’ that the daughter was at this time a child; a circumstance 
which affords a sufficient answer to those who ne 
this relation, saying that it was uusuitable to the dignity 
of a princess, and contrary to the manners of the age, to 
dance in public for the entertainment of the court. (Mi- 
chaelis’s Introduction, ch. ii. 8. 12.) She was afterwards 
married tu her uncle Philip, tetrarch of Itureea, after 
whose death she became the wife of her cousin-german, 
Aristobulas, the son of Herod king of Chalcis, her mother’s 
brother. By this husband, she had several children, and 
here our information concerning her ceases. 

6. * Herod's birthday was kept..—The most ancient 
birth-day celebration on record is that of the Pharaoh of 
Joseph’s history (Gen. x]. 20). It was also observed as a 
day of rejoicing by the Persians (Herodotus i. 133), and 
by the Romans (Plin. Ep. 1.x. ep. 61). But the Jewish 
writers affirm that such was not the custom of their na- 
tion, which regarded this and all other personal anniver- 
sary celebrations as acts of idolatrous worship, although 
we have not been able to find any clear statement of the 
grounds on which this opinion rested. The present ex- 
ample cannot be understood as opposed to this statement, 
when we recollect that this Herod, and the other tetrarchs, 
ethnarchs, and kings, which his family produced, were 
partial to the customs of Greece and Rome, and so far as 
their influence extended, were studious to introduce them, 
to the great dissatisfaction and annoyance of their sub- 
jects. 
6. * Danced before them and pleased Herod.’—¥rom the 
effect which this dancing produced upon the tetrarch, it 
would appear that it was not that comparatively rude aud 
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anformed style of dancing which was anciently used by 

the Jewish maidens at public rejoicings, but that pan- 

tomimic and often lascivious sort which, by the movements 

of the hands and other members of the body, expressed 
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human manners and affections, and which had recently 
been introduced from neighbouring nations into the 
Jewish court. 

7. * Promised with an oath,’ etc.—It would seem that 
Oriental monarchs, when highly pleased, were prone to 
make such oaths or promises, many of which they had 
afterwards ample occasion to t. (See the ‘ Thonsand 
and One Nights,’ passim.) In Herodotus (ix. 109), there 
is a remarkable anecdote concerning Xerxes, which offers 
some strong points of analogy to the incident now before 
us, as combined with the particulars contained in the notes. 
Xerxes formed a crimival attachment to the wife of his 
brother Mastites; but she was soon supplanted by her own 
daughter, Artaynte, who was married to Darius the son of 
Xerxes. This lady the king took to his own palace ; and 
one day, in excess of fondness for her, he desired her to 
ask of him whatever she pleased, and declared with an 
oath that he would refuse her nothing. He had on at the 
time a rich mantle, which his queen had wrought with 
her own hands and presented to him; and this, having 
attracted the attention of Artaynte, became the object of 
her choice. The king, fearing it might lead to a dis- 
covery, begged her to ask him cities, treasures of gold, or 
the sole command of au army; but not the mantle. But 
she persisted, and the monarch, from to his oath, 
but with great reluctance, gave it to her. She thenoeforth 
delighted in wearing this mantle; and thus revealed to 
the queen what Xerxes wished to conceal from her know- 
ledge. The queen blamed the mother rather than the 
daughter; and against her pointed her vengeance. How- 
ever, she bridled her thirst for revenge until the king’s 
birth-day, when, by law, the monarch was not allowed to 
refuse his queen any request she might make. On that 
day the king anointed his head, bestowed gifts upon the 
Persians, and gave the royal banquet usual on his birth- 
day. The queen then appeared before him, and demanded 
that the wife of Mastites should be given up to her. 
Xerxes, aware of her horrid purpose, and knowing the 
woman to be guiltless of that which the queen suspected, 
endeavoured to avert her request ; but as she continued to 
urge it, the king, bound by the law of the day, gave the 
fatal nod of assent. She immediately sent for the doomed 
woman, and gp: mangled her person in the most hor- 
rible manner, sent her home. When the unhappy woman’s 
husband, the king’s brother, beheld his wife thus mutilated, 
he fled with his sons to his government of Bactria, there 
to raise the standard of revolt among a people by whom 
he was greatly beloved. But the king sent after him an 
armed force, by which he, with his sons, was overtaken 
and slain. 

11. ‘ Brought st to her mother.’—Jerome says that this 
most wicked woman gloated on the horrid spectacle 
with pleasure; and drawing forth that honest tongue by 
which she had been rebuked, pierced it through with a 
needle. 

36. ‘ Besought him that they might only touch the hemo, 
his garment.’—The following scene, noticed by Buckingham 
in his Palestine, and such as may often be seen in the 
Eastern churches, we regard rather as an Oriental custom 
than an ecclesiastical practice. ‘When the ceremony was 
ended, the priest walked through the body of the church 
with the sacramental cup elevated, and a silk covering on 
his head: those of the congregation who were nearest to 
him falling on the earth, and kissing his feet and the hem 
of his garment: while those who were not near enough to 
pay him this mark of homage, stretched forth their hands 
to touch some part of his robes, kissing their own fingers 
afterwards with t reverence, and even communicatin 
the benefit of this holy touch to those who were bebin 
them, and could not come in direct contact with the 
priest’s person.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 


3 Christ reproveth the scribes and Pharisees por 
transgressing God's commandments through their 
own traditions: 11 teacheth how that which goeth 
into the mouth doth not defilea man. 21 He healeth 
the daughter of the woman of Canaan, 30 and other 
great multitudes: 32 and with seven loaves and a 
few little fishes feedcth four thousand men, beside 
women and children. 


TneENn 'came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees, 
which were of Jerusalem, saying, 

2 Why do thy disciples transgress the 
tradition of the elders? for they wash not 
their hands when they eat bread. 

3 But he answered and said unto them, 
Why do ye also transgress the commandment 
of by your tradition ? 

4 For commanded, she , *Honour 
thy father and mother : and, *He that curseth 
father or mother, let him die the death. 

5 But ye say, Whosoever shall say to his 
father or Ais mother, “it is a gift, by what- 
soever thou mightest be profited by me ; 

6 And honour not his father or his mother, 
he shall be free. Thus have ye made the 
commandment of God of none effect by your 
tradition. 

7 Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy 
of you, saying, 

8 *This people draweth nigh unto me with 
their path: and honoureth me with their 
lips ; but their heart is far from me. 

9 But in vain they do worship me, teaching 

for doctrines the commandments of men. 

10 4 ‘And he called the multitude, and 
said unto them, Hear, and understand : 

11 Not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth a man ; but that which cometh out of 
the mouth, this defileth a man. 

12 Then came his disciples, and said unto 
him, Knowest thou that the Pharisees were 
offended, after they heard this saying ? 

13 But he answered and said, ‘Every plant, 
which my heavenly Father hath not planted, 
shall be rooted up. 

14 Let them alone: “they be blind leaders 
of the blind. And if the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch. 

15 °*Then answered Peter and said unto 
him, Declare unto us this parable. 

16 And Jesus said, Are ye also yet with- 
out understanding ? 

17 Do not ye yet understand, that what- 


2 Exod. 20. 12. 
7 John 15, 2. 
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soever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the 
belly, and is cast out into the draught ? 

18 But those things which proceed out of 
e heart; and ¢ 
they defile the man. 

19 '°For out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies : 

20 These are the things which defile a man: 
but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not a 
man. 

21 4 "Then Jesus went thence, and de- 
parted into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 

22 And, behold, a woman of Canaan came 
out of the same coasts, and cried unto him, 
saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou 
son of David; my daughter is grievously 
vexed with a devil. 

23 But he answered her not a word. And 
his disciples came and besought hia, saying, 
Send her away ; for she crieth after us. 

24 But he answered and said, '*I am not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. 

25 Then came she and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, help me. 

26 But he answered and said, It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast 
it to dogs. 

27 And she said, Truth, Lord: yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
masters’ table. 

28 Then Jesus answered and said unto 
her, O woman, great is thy faith: be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter 
was made whole from that very hour. 

29 { '*And Jesus departed from thence, and 
came nigh unto the sea of Galilee; and went 
up into a mountain, and sat down there. 

30 '‘And great multitudes came unto him, 
having with them those that were lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many others, and cast 
them down at Jesus’ feet; and he healed them : 

31 Insomuch that the multitude wondered, 
when they saw the dumb to speak, the 
maimed to be whole, the lame to walk, and 
the blind to see: and they glorified the God 
of Israel. 

32 YT ‘*Then Jesus called his disciples unto 
him, and said, I have compassion on the mul- 
titude, because they continue with me now 
three days, and have nothing to eat: and I 
will not send them away fasting, lest they 
faint in the way. 


5 Isa. 29. 13, 
IZ Chap 10, 6. 
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33 And his disciples say unto him, Whence 
should we have so much bread in the wilder- 
ness, as to fill so great a multitude? 

34 And Jesus saith unto them, How many 
loaves have ye? And they said, Seven, and 
a few little fishes. 

35 And he commanded the multitude to 
sit down on the ground. 

36 And he took the seven luaves and the 
fishes, and gave thanks, and brake them, and 
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gave to his disciples, and the disciples to the 
multitude. 

37 And they did all eat, and were filled : 
and they took up of the broken meat that was 
left seven baskets full. 

38 And they that did eat were four thou- 
sand men, beside women and children. 

39 And he sent away the multitude, and 
oe ship, and came into the coasts of Mag- 

ala. 








Verse 1. ‘ Scribes.’ —The ‘ Scribes’ of the New Testa- 
ment did not form a sect, like the Pharisees, with whom 
they are so frequently associated. They rather formed an 
order of men, and existed, as such, long before any sects 
were known among the Jews. They evidently take their 
name from those who bore it being at this time, or having 
been originally, engaged in writing; but it is allowed that 
they were much more than formerly occupied as public 
teachers. It is also admitted that most of them were 
Levites ; and this leads us again back to the view we for- 
merly advoeated, that the Levites were in fact, as in other 
countries in which the distinction of a sacerdotal caste was 
found, the learned men of the nation, on whom devolved 
whatever rtained to letters, whether ofa civil or eccle- 
siastical character. The learning of the Jews was in- 
separably connected with their religion, and the learned 
man, among them, was one learned in their sacred law— 
circumstances which, while they naturally threw cultiva- 
tion of this learning upon the Levites, at the same time 
qualified them to act as public teachers, which, also, from 
their separation to ecclesiastical services, formed a proper 
part of their vocation. The iar vocation of the priests 
was to administer the sacrifices and ceremonies of the 
Law ; but there is sufficient intimation in the Old Testa- 
ment that the business of teaching the people devolved 
mainly upon the Levites, as it was but reasonable that it 
should. The priests were therefore the sacrificing clergy, 
and the Levites the preaching and writing clergy: and 
this last is generally admitted to have been the character 
of the scribes, and it is also allowed that they were, at 
least for the most part, Levites; whence we may infer 
that the ‘scribes’ of the New Testament were the more 
learned members of the Levitical body, devoted to letters 
and public teaching—expounding the law and addressin 
the people in the synagogues; and in virtue of their cha- 
racter possessing great credit with the people and influence 
a! ublic affairs. This conclusion, as to their identity 

the Levitical body, is, we think, greatly corroborated 
by the fact that the Levites are not mentioned as such in 
the New Testament. We read of ‘ priests and scribes,’ 
not of ‘ priests and Levites,’ as in the Old Testament: 
and, independently of the inference obviously derivable 
from this as it stands, it is almost necessary to consider 
the ‘scribes’ of the New Testament to be equivalent to 
the ‘ Levites’ of the Old, as otherwise we should find it 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


1 The Pharisees require a sign. 6 Jesus warneth his 
disciples of the leaven of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees. 13 The people’s opinion of Christ, 16 and 
Peter's confession of him. 21 Jesus foresheweth his 
death, 23 reproveth Peter for dissuading him from 
t¢: 24 and admonisheth Mose that will follow him, to 
bear the cross. 


Tire ‘Pharisees also with the Sadducees 


1 Mark 8. 11. 
48 
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difficult to say what had become of the Levites, and how 
it is that they do not appear to have concerned themselves 
in circumstances in which they, of all men, were likely 
to have taken a promivent part —such a part as the ‘scribes’ 
actually took, 

Under this view we have thought it useless to inquire 
further concerning the origin of the scribes: and we con- 
jecture that much of the difficulty which has attended the 
subject has proceeded from forgetfulness of the Levitical 
body, and from the want of sufficient attention to the fact 
that the Levites of the Old Testament were, like these 
‘ scribes,’ the learned men, lawyers, scribes, and public 
instructors of the Hebrew nation. 

9. ‘dn vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.’ — The superstitious frivoli- 
ties of the Pharisee, are equalled and illustrated by the 
votaries of Mohammed. In the creed of the Moslems the 
dog is held to be unclean, and must not so much as be 
touched; and if by any accident they come into contact 
with this faithful companion of our race, they must wash 
themselves in water before they can say their rayers or 
enter the haram. A true Mussulman fierally carries 
along with him a mat or cloak, or bit of cloth, on which 
be Rag larly prays, and the Seg of which he watches 

e utmost vigilance. a dog happen to touch it, 
oe pote to tread upon the place on which it is usually 
spread, he is excited to the most furious indignation, and 
if not restrained would severely chastise the animal, if not 
put it todeath. The mat, before it can be used again, 
must be shaken, and brushed, and cleaned, and, strictly 
speaking, it ought to be washed with water; or, where 
water cannot be had, rubbed with sand. The " place itself 
must undergo a similar purification, or be exchanged for 
another. ‘ We had,’ says Mr. Emerson, ‘a dog on board 
the vessel, and when the poor animal chose to run about 
it, it was ridiculous to see the capers which the Mussul- 
mans cut to avoid him, and to keep him off the place 
sacred to their devotions, With every respect for the 
religious feelings, or even superstitions of others, we cannot 
help eens ¢ emotions of pity, or, at times, disgust, arising 
in our minds on witnessing so much stress laid upon non- 
essentials. Such a man would purloin another man’s pro- 
perty, or even embrue his hands in his blood; bat would 
not touch a dog, nor a drop of wine, or a bit ‘of pork, or 
consecrated paste.’— Letters from the A-gean. 


came, and tempting desired him that he would 
shew them a sign from heaven. 

2 He answered and said unto them, When 
it is evening, ye say, It will be fair weather : 
for the sky is red. 

8 And in the morning, J¢ will be foul weather 
to day: for the sky is red andlowring. O ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky ; 
but can ye not discern the signs of the times ? 
Luke 12. 54. 
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4 A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign 
be given unto it, But the sign of the prophet 
Jonas. And he left them, and departed. 

5 J And when his disciples were come to the 
other side, they had forgotten to take bread. 

6 Then Jesus said unto them, Take heed 
and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees. 

7 And they reasoned among themselves, 
saying, Jt ts because we have taken no bread. 

8 Which when Jesus perceived, he said 
unto them, O ye of little faith, why reason ye 
among yourselves, because ye have brought 
no bread ? 

9 *Do ye not yet understand, neither re- 
member the five loaves of the five thousand, 
and how many baskets ye took up ? 

10 *Neither the seven Joaves of the four 
thousand, and how many baskets ye took up? 

11 How is it that ye do not understand 
that I spake 7¢ not to you concerning bread, 
that ye should beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees ? 

12 Then understood they how that he 
bade them not beware of the leaven of bread, 
but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees. 

13 J When Jesus came into the coasts of 
Cesarea Philippi, he asked his disciples, 
saying, ‘Whom do men say that I the Son of 
man am? 

14 And they said, Some say that thou art 
John the Baptist: some, Elias; and others, 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 

15 He saith unto them, But whom say ye 
that I am? 

16 And Simon Peter answered and said, 
A art the Christ, the Son of the living 


17 And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed z¢ unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven. 


% Chap. 14. 17. 8 Chap. 15. 84. 
8 Chap. 10.38. Mark 8. 34. 


Verse 1. ‘ The Sadducees.’—-The origin of this sect is 
far more distinctly ascertained than that of the Pharisees. 
The uy aa Simon the Just, was succeeded in the 
ebhair of the Sanhedrim by Antigonus of Sochos; who, 
among his instructions, was heard to say, ‘ Be not as ser- 
vants who wait upon their master for the sake of the 
reward; but be ye like servants who wait upon their 
master, not for the sake of the reward; but let the fear of 
the Lord rule you.’ This excellent precept was grievously 
misunderstood and misapplied by one of his pupils, named 
Sadoc, the founder of the sect in question, as also b 
another scholar, called Baithus. When they had le 
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18 And I say also unto thee, That ‘thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

19 ‘And I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven. 

20 Then charged he his disciples that they 
should tell no man that he was Jesus the 
Christ. 

21 {f From that time forth began Jesus to 
shew unto his disciples, how that he must 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of A 
elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed, and be raised again the third day. 

22 Then Peter took him, and began to 
rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, 
Lord : this shall not be unto thee. 

23 But he turned, and said unto Peter, 
Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an 
offence unto me: for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of 
meu. 

24 ¥ “Then said Jesus unto his disciples, 
If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. 

25 For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it: and whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake shall find it. 

26 For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? 
or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ? 

27 For the Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Father with his angels ; “and then 
he shall reward every man according to his 
works. : 

28 Verily I say unto you, ‘°There be 
some standing here, which shall not taste of 
death, till they see the Son of man coming ip 
his kingdom. 


6 John 1. 42. 7 John 20. 23. 
10 Mark 9.1. Luke 9. 27. 


their master, they said to each other: ‘Our master teaches 
us that there is no reward or punishment, or any expecta- 
tion at all for the fature.’ On this view Sadoc set about to 
deny that there was any future life or resurrection of the 
dead. Lightfoot, however, seems to shew that this last 
opinion was entertained a good while before the time of 
Sadoe, even so early as the time of Ezra; although it did 
not become the defined tenet of a sect till it was formally 
taught by this person. The tenet was never popular; and 
the sect of the Sadducees was insignificant in numbers as 
compared with the Pharjsees: but this deficiency was 
compensated by the dignity and ane of those w 
9 
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embraced this persuasion, who were generally persons of 


the ae distinction ; and several of the sect were ad- 
vanced to the high-priesthood. They did not dispute the 
sway of the Pharisees over the multitude, and, according 
to Josephus, seldom took any part in the affairs of the 
state. Such of them as acted as magistrates and coun- 
cillors seldom opposed the measures of the Pharisees, 
knowing that such opposition would be badly received by 
the people, who never regarded them with much favour. 
The tenets we have stated were by no means the only 
distinguishing ones held by the Sadducees; and it is sin- 
gular that there was scarcely a single point in which 
their opinions were not diametrically opposite to those of 
the Pharisees. They not only held that the soul of man 
was mortal, and perished with his body, but also denied 
the existence of any angel or spirit (chap. xxii, 23; Acts 
xxiii. 8). In opposition to the Pharisees, they also in- 
sisted that there was no fate, or even an over-ruling pro- 
vidence ; but that man enjoyed the most ample freedom of 
action, with full power to do either good or evil as he 
thought Proper: that God exercised no influence upon 
him; and that his prosperity or adversity were respec- 
tively the result of his own wisdom or folly. Hence it 
is said that they made severe judges. Another great 
matter in which they were distinguished, and that favour- 
ably from the Pharisees, was, that they rejected every 
iota of that traditionary rubbish on which the Pharisees 
set far more value than they did upon the written law. 
They insisted that their assent was not authoritatively re- 
quired to any opinion or practice which the written law, 
in its literal aeceptation, did not inculcate or enjoin. It 
has been charged upon the Sadducees that they only re- 
ceived the five books of Moses, and rejected all the other 
sacred books. But this imputation rests on no very clear 
foundation: and Josephus, who is sufficiently bitter upon 
the Sadducees, whom he often mentions, does not anywhere 
hint at this, although he would scarcely have failed to do 
so had it been true. He says, simply, that although they 
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rejected the traditions received from the fathers, they re- 
ceived the written books ; and an expression of this general 
nature, from an adversary, may well be taken in evidence 
that none of the ‘ written books’ were rejected by them. 
It is, however, very possible that they set a far higher 
value upon the books of Moses than upon the other Scrip- 
tures. As Josephus was himself a Pharisee, perhaps we 
should receive with some reserve the general character 
which he gives to the sect, as ‘a set of men churlish and 
morose towards each other, and cruel and savage to all 
besides.’ 

2, 3. ‘It will be fair weather ; for the sky 1 red,’ etc, 
—Obeervations of this kind are very common among our 
own peasantry. They necessarily vary in different cli- 
mates: but at least this, as to the evening t of the 
western horizon, is as common here as it could have been 
in Palestine. Similar passages have been adduced from 
ancient writers. 

9,10. *‘ Baskets... baskets.’ —These words, although the 
same in our version, are not so in the original. That is to 
say, the ‘ baskets’ in which the fragments were deposited 
on these two occasions are denoted by different words, 
beth here and in the regular narratives of the transactions 
to which our Saviour refers. The first (xd@wos) was te 
verbially a Jewish travelling basket, and is mentioned as 
such by Javenal (iii. 15; vi. 542), where the word ren- 
dered ‘ basket’ is cophinus, the same as this: 

‘ Banish’d Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 

In a small basket—’ | | 


The other passage we are tempted to cite entire, as it 
applies to the condition of the Jews after the desolation of 
their city and temple, and the rain of their nation; when 
it is well known that such numbers of them gained a 
wretched subsistence by pretending to tell fortunes, that 
‘ Jew’ and ‘ fortune-teller’ became almost synonymous, 


‘A gipsy Jewess whispers in your ear, 
And begs an alms: an high-priest’s daughter she, 
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Vereed in the Talmud and divinity, 
And prophesies beneath a shady tree. 

Her palit a basket, and old hay her bed, 

She strolls, and, telling fortunes, gains her bread: 
Farthings, and some small monies are her fees ; 
Yet she interprets all your dreams for these.’ 


The other word, also rendered basket, in verse 10, is 
owrvels: it appears, from the citations of Wetstein, to have 
been a kind of basket for storing grain, provisions, etc., 
and therefore larger than the former, probably much 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1 The transfiguration of Christ. 14 He healeth the 
lunatich, 22 foretelleth his own passion, 24 and 
payeth tribute. 


Anp ‘after six days Jesus taketh Peter, 
James, and John his brother, and byngeth 
them up into an high mountain apart, 

2 And was transfigured before them: and 
his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment 
was white as the light. 

3 And, behold, there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elias talking with him. 

4 Then answered Peter, and said unto 
Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here: if 
thou wilt, let us make bere three tabernacles ; 
one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
Elias. 

5 *While he yet spake, behold, a bright 
cloud overshadowed them: and behold a 
voice out of the cloud, which said, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye him. 

6 And when the disciples heard it, they 
fell on their face, and were sore afraid. 

7 And Jesus came and touched them, and 
said, Arise, and be not afraid. 

8 And when they had lifted up their eyes, 
they saw no man, save Jesus only. 

yY And as they came down from the moun- 
tain, Jesus charged them, saying, Tell the 
vision to no man, until the Son of man be 
risen again from the dead. 

10 ¢ And his disciples asked him, saying, 
*Why then say the scribes that Elias must 
first come ? 

11 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Elias truly shall first come, and restore 
all things. 

12 But I say unto you, That Elias is come 
already, and they knew him not, but have 
done unto him whatsoever they listed. Like- 
wise shall also the Son of man suffer of 
them. 


3B Mask 9.2. Luke 9. 28 2 Pet.1.17 3 Chap. 11.14. 
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larger. Campbell translates this by ‘ maund,’ and retains 
‘ basket’ for the former; and observes that although these 
words ‘are not fit for answering entirely the same purpose 
as the original terms, which probably conveyed the idea 
of their respective sizes, and consequently of the quantity 
contained ; still there is a propriety in marking, were it 
but by this single circumstance, that there was a differ- 
ence.’ 

We may refer to Mark viii. and Luke ix. for some ob- 
servations on the other contents of this chapter. 





13 Then the disciples understood that he 
spake unto them of John the Baptist. 

14 {| ‘And when they were come to the 
multitude, there came to him a certain man, 
kneeling down to him, and saying, 

15 Lord, have mercy on my son: for he is 
lunatick, and sore vexed: for ofttimes he 
falleth into the fire, and oft into the water. 

16 And: I brought him to thy disciples, 
and they could not cure him. 

17 Then Jesus answered and said, O 
faithless and perverse generation, how long 
shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer 
you? bring him hither to me. 

18 And Jesus rebuked the devil; and he 
departed out of him; and the child was cured 
from that very hour. 

19 Then came the disciples to Jesus 
apart, and said, Why could not we cast him 
out: 

20 And Jesus said unto them, Because of 
your unbelief: for verily I say unto you, ‘If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence 
to yonder place; and it shall remove; and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you. 

21 Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting. 

22 J °And while they abode in Galilee, 
Jesus said unto them, The Son of man shall 
be betrayed into the hands of men: 

23 And they shall kill him, and the third 
day he shall be raised again. And they were 
exceeding sorry. 

24 4 And when they were come to Caper- 
naum, they that received ‘tribute money came 
to Peter, and said, Doth not your master pay 
tribute ? 

25 He saith, Yes. And when he was come 
into the house, Jesus prevented him, saying, 
What thinkest thou, Simon ? of whom do the 
kings of the earth take custom or tribute? of 
their own children, or of strangers ? 

26 Peter saith unto him, Of strangers. 


5 Luke 17. 6. 
pence. 
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Jesus saith unto him, Then are the children | and take up the fish that first cometh up ; and 


free. 


when thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt 


27 Notwithstanding, lest we should offend | find “a piece of money: that take, and give 


them, go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, 


unto them for me and thee. 


a © Or, a stater. It is halfan ounce of silver, in value 2s. 6d., after 5s. the ounce. 





Verse 24. ‘ They that received tribute money.’—The 
force of our Lord’s allusions will be imperfectly under- 
stood unless we distinguish that this ‘ tribute money ’ was 
quite distinct from the general tax assessed for the Romans, 
and that which was paid to the ethnarchs and tetrarchs. 
It was the half shekel, which, under a profitable miscon- 
ception of some expressions in the Pentateuch, was annu- 
ally levied on every adult male Israelite for the service of 
the temple. Our Saviour's argument with Peter therefore 
is, that as the kings of the earth did not take custom from 
their own household but from others; the collectors had 
no proper claim upon him for the tribute to the temple— 
the House of his Father. The payment was made during 
the month Adar; and we are told that if the amount was 
not paid on the twenty-fifth of that month, a security was 
taken from the assessed person. The numerous Jews iu 
other countries failed not to remit their yearly contribu- 
tions to Jerusalem; which may account for the immense 
amount of treasure constantly flowing into the temple. 

In the original, the ‘tribute money’ which was de- 
manded, and the ‘ piece of money,’ of twice its value, 
which Peter was to find in the mouth of the fish, are dis- 
criminated by their proper names. The former is called 
didrachma, or ‘two drachme,’ and the Iatter stater. The 
latter was of equivalent value to the Hebrew shekel, 
and was equal to four drachme; and, consequently, two 
drachmse were equivalent to half of the stater and of the 
shekel. Leaving the terms untranslated, Peter is asked 
if his master paid the didrachma? and Peter is told that he 
should find a stater in the mouth of the fish. The stater 
was also called tetradrachmon, from its containing four 
drachmex. After the destruction of the temple, the Jews 
were obliged to pay this tribute to the Romans; and the 
passage in which the historian relates this, affords one of 
those minute incidental corroborations which have been 
so abundantly adduced in evidence of the verity of the 
evangelical narratives ; for he states that the emperor im- 


posed a tribute of two drachma (8¢0 Spdyuas) upon the 
Jews, wherever they were, to be paid every year into the 
Capitol, in the same manner as it had been previous 
paid into the temple at Jerusalem—thus concurring wi 
the evangelist, that the half-shekel was usually paid in 
the form of two drachme, or of a single coin of that value. 





Grecian Dirpracr™Ma, conjectured to be one of Nerva’s.—From 4 
Specimen in the British Museum. 


a tax continued to be paid to the Romans in the time of 
rigen. 

It is understood, however, that the temple tribute, 
though collected in heathen coin, was to be exchanged for 
Hebrew money, before it could be finally paid into the 
temple—probably on account of the idolatrous symbols 
which the former so generally bore. Hence the vocation of 
the money-changers, whom our Saviour drove from the 
temple. ey were accustomed, on and after the fifteenth 
of the month Adar, to seat themselves in the temple, in 
order to exchange, for those who desired it, Greek and 
Roman coins for Jewish half-shekels. Josephus, Antig. 
xiv. 7.2; De Bello Jud, vii. 6.6 ; Jahn’s Archaol. Bibli. 
sects. 115, 241, etc. 








CHAPTER AVIII. 


1 Christ warneth his disciples to be humble and harm- 
less: 7 to avoid offences, and not to despise the hitle 
ones: 15 teacheth how we are to deal with our breth- 
ren, when they offend us: 21 and how oft to foryive 
them: 23 which he setteth forth by a parable of the 
king, that took account of his servants, 32 and 
punished him who shewed no mercy to his fellow. 


Av 'the same time came the disciples unto 
Jesus, saying, Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven ? 

2 And Jesus called a little child unto him, 
and set him in the midst of them, 

3 And said, Verily I say unto you, “Except 
ye be converted, and become as little child- 
ren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 


' Mark 9.33. Luke 9. 46. 2 Chap. 19. 14, 1 Cor. 14. 20. 
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4 Whosoever therefore shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven. 

5 And whoso shall receive one such little 
child in my name receiveth me. 

6 *But whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea. 

7 4 Woe unto the world because of of- 
fences! for it must needs be that offences 
come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh ! 

8 ‘Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee, cut them off, and cast them from thee : 
it is better for thee to enter into life halt or 


8 Mark 9.42. Luke 17, 1,2. 4 Chap. 5. 30. Mark 9. 45, 
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maimed, rather than having two hands or two 
feet to be cast into everlasting fire. 

9 And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it 
out, and cast i from thee: it is better for 
thee to enter into life with one eye, rather 
than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire. 

10 { Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones; for I say unto yon That in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven. 

11 ‘For the Son of man is come to save 
that which was lost. 

12 °How think ye? if a man have an 
hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, 
and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh 
that which is gone astray ? 

13 And if so be that he find it, verily I 
say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep, 
than of the ninety and nine which went not 
astray. 

14 Even so it is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven, that one of these little 
ones should perish. 

15 YT Moreover “if thy brother shall tres- 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 

16 But if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in *the mouth 
of two or three witnesses every word may be 
established. | 

17 And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell 2é unto the Church: but if he neglect to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an 
"heathen man and a publican. 

18 Verily I say unto you, ‘*Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shal] be bound in heaven : 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven. 

19 Again I say unto you, That if two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching any 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in heaven. 

20 For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them. 

21 4 Then came Peter to him, and said, | 

© Luke 15. 4. 


5 Lake 19. 10. 
Cor. 5.9. 2 Thess. 8. 14. 
12 A talent is 750 ounces of silver, which, after five s 
16 The Roman penny is 


Verse 6. ‘ A millstone... hanged about his neck,’ etc.—It 
does not appear that the Jews had any such capital 
punishment as that of drowning a person, with a stone 
about his neck to sink him. But it was in use among 
their neighbours, the Egyptians and Syrians, who re- 
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Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him? '’till seven times ? 

22 Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy 
times seven. 

23 Therefore is the kingdom of heaven © 
likened unto a certain king, which would take 
account of his servants. 

24 And when he had begun to reckon, one 
was brought unto him, which owed him ten 
thousand ‘talents. 

2°) But forasmuch as he had not to pay, 
his lord commanded him to be sold, oe his 
wife, and children, and all that he had, and 
payment to be made. 

26 The servant therefore fell down, and 
‘*worshipped him, saying, Lord, have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee all. 

27 Then the lord of that servant was 
moved with compassion, and loosed him, and 
forgave him the debt. 

28 But the same servant went out, and 
found one of his fellowservants, which owed 
him an hundred ‘pence: and he laid hands 
on him, and took Aim by the throat, saying, 
Pay me that thou owest. 

9 And his fellowservant fell down at his 
feet, and besought him, saying, Have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee all. 

30 And he would not: but went and cast 
him into prison, till he should pay the debt. 

31 So when his fellowservants saw what 
was done, they were very sorry, and came 
and told unto their lord all that was done. 

32 Then his lord, after that he had called 
him, said unto him, O thou wicked servant, 
I forgave thee all that debt, because thou 
desiredst me: 

33 Shouldest not thou also have had com- 
passion on thy fellowservant, even as I had 
pity on thee ? 

34 And his lord was wroth, and delivered 
him to the tormentors, till he should pay all 
that was due unto him. 

35 So likewise shall my heavenly Father 
do also unto you, if ye from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother their tres- 
passes. 

8 Dent. 19.15. John 8.17. 2Cor. 13.1. Heb. 10. 48. 
. bl Luke 17. 4. 
13 Or, besought him. 
nny. 
¢ 


rded this form of death as the most degrading of all. 
t was also known to the Greeks and Romans: and 
although it never may have been used by the Jews as a 
capital punishment, it does not follow they may not have 
had experience of it as an arbitrary form 7 infli 
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by tyrannical kings or rulers, or even by murderers. 
owever the expression was proverbial among them, 
whether they derived it from foreign practices or home 
incidents. Following a hint afforded by Lightfoot, we 
may observe that if persons were ever intentionally 
drowned in the Dead Sea, it must have been necessary to 
fasten a weight to them, to make them sink in its up- 
bearing waters; and this may have brought the practice 
the more aah bape under the notice of the Jews, inde- 
pendently of its exhibition as a capital punishment. 

10. ‘ Their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father.’ —The expression appears to allude to the custom 
of human courts, where those distinguished personages 
who are high in office and favour, appear most frequently 
in the royal palace and presence. The expression was 
familiar to the Jews, as appears from various in 
the Old Testament ; and in speaking of the chief a ee 
the Jewish writers were to describe them as those 
‘who behold the face of the K1nG,’ or ‘who are worth 
to come before the Kina ;’—meaning by ‘the King,’ God, 
the King of kings. 

The opinion of the Jews on the subject to which our 
Saviour has been supposed to refer, was, that not only 
were there angels who were delegated to a general super- 
intendence over nations, but that a guardian angel was 
assigned to every human being. Some commentators 
have thought that this much of their opinion concerning 
guardian angels is sanctioned by the present words of our 
Savicur; aud hence it was generally conceived by the 
fathers, that every person, or at least the righteous, had 
his guardian angel; the more so, as angels are in Heb. i. 
14, called ‘ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them that shall be heirs of salvation.’ That angels 
minister to the people of God, there can be no doubt: but 
that every one, or every one of the righteous, has his 

ardian angel, is another question, concerning which it 
is difficult to arrive at a conclusion from the passage before 
us. It occurs to us that an argument in favour of it may 
be derived from the fact that our Lord’s auditors must, 
with the opinions they held, have understood him in this 
sense. But, on the other hand, the passage ame be easily 
interpreted to mean no more than that the exalted beings 
whose place was in the presence of God, were sometimes 
employed on offices of mercy and loving-kindness even 
about young children. 

We need not mention that the belief in the attendance 
of guardian angels upon individuals, has been and is 
widely prevalent in the world. The Jews, however, 
carried this opinion much farther than we have stated; as 
they held that there was nothing in the world, animate or 
inanimate—not even the smallest herb, without its govern- 
ing angel, by whose words and laws it was directed. 
Their doctrines on the subject were very complicated ; 
and many of them appear to have been borrowed from 
the Persians and Babylonians during the Captivity. In 
the religious system of the ancient Persians, the cor- 
responding tenet to that which we have cited was, that 
Ormuzd brought multitudes of spirits into existence to 
assist in repelling the powers of darkness, and appointed 
angels to protect everything. The stars and planets, the 
mouths of the year, the days, and even the watches of the 
day, had each their attendant,—all nature teemed with 
them,—all space was pervaded by them. Fraser’s Persia, 

. 156. 
. 17. * Tell it unto the church.—There are probably 
allusions in al] this passage to customs which existed 
among the Jews. It may illustrate the present instance 
to mention that, as testified by the Talmud and Mai- 
monides, it was usual to report to the synagogue the 
conduct of sinners for whose offences the Law provided 
no punishment, after friends had reproved them in vain. 
They were then admonished by the synagogue, not, if we 
construe aright, publicly, but by a message or official re- 
monstrance: but if they still persisted in their evil course, 
their conduct was publicly denounced in four following 
sabbaths. Maimonides gives examples, of which one is :— 
‘If any refuse to feed his children, they reprove him, 
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shame him, and urge him. If he still refuse, they make 
proclamation against him in the synagogue, saying, “N. 
is a cruel man, and will not nourish his children: more 
crael than even the unclean birds; for they feed their 
young ones,”’ 

— ‘As...a@ Publican.—We learn from the Talmud 
that a person who became a tax-gatherer was excluded 
from the religious society to which he may have pre- 
viously belonged : but that he might be re-admitted when 
he discontinued this obnoxious calling. 

21. ‘ Till seven times ?—The Jewish doctors inculcated 
a forgiving disposition, by teaching that an injured person 
should forgive the offender even three times; but, they 
added, that he need not do so the fourth time. Peter 
therefore probably thought that he allowed a large effect 
to his Lord’s instractions, when he more than doubled the 
measure of forgiveness pro by these teachers. This 
gives the greater force to Christ’s reply, which must have 
greatly astonished the disciples. 

25. * His lord commanded him to be sold..—We are 
unable to find any instance in Scripture of a man sold for 
the Lae of his debts. The instances usually cited to 
shew this, are not by any means clear on this point. A 
poor man oe ae sel sad pea a rich one if he thought 
proper (Exod. xxi. 2-6; Lev. xxv. 47); and if a man 
owed more than he could pay, the creditor had a right to 
appropriate his personal services in payment of the debt; 
or, in other words, to make a slave of him: but that he 
could sell him to another is not said. The other text 
which is asually cited (Exod. xxii. 2) would be very clear 
on the subject; but it will be observed that the sale in 
nee age is of . man having committed a theft, and being 
unable to e legal penalty, was sold for the purpose 
—a ve different a stain from that of a enninaoa 
debt. nless, therefore, we understand the law to imply, 
though it does not express, that a creditor was at liberty 
to transfer to another, for a consideration, the right he 
IAA ant is, to sell to another the debtor 
who become his servant, and for whose services he 
had perhaps no occasion—then this is the only evidence 
of such a custom which the Scripture affords. But if we 
do understand this as a singular instance, not involved in 
the general law, it still admits of very ney explanations. 
The king may have considered him a fraudulent defaulter, 
standing in the same case as a thief, and as such liable to 
be sold by the law of Lev. xxv. 47. Or, as it occurs to 
us, it might be explained by the fact, that when a free 
man accepts public employment, however honourable, 
under an Eastern king, he becomes, to all intents and pur 
poses, a slave, whose person and property are at the entire 
disposal of his royal master—who may sell him, slay him, 
or do whatever he pleases with him—as, by the acceptance 
of employment, he is withdrawn from the operation of 
those laws and which may, more or less, be inter- 
posed between the king and his other subjects, In sug- 
gesting this explanation, we suppose the king dealt with 
his officer rather as a sovereign than as an ordinary 
creditor ; and we submit that our view of the case receives 
much corroboration from the marked difference between 
the course which the king proposed to take with his 
debtor, and that which this debtor afterwards takes with 
his fellow-servant. The latter must have proceeded, how- 
ever severely, according to the laws and customs of the 
land, to which the king was not bound to attend: and he 
exhibits no intention of selling his fellow-servant in pay- 

nt of the debt. 


— ‘His wife’—Commentators observe that they find 
no previous instance of a wife being sold with her husband. 
The iy earpaatae iven in the preceding note supersedes 
this difficulty. But we think it may be collected that 
even under the Law the lot of the wife was considered-to 
be involved in that of her husband. Thus, in Exod. xxi., 
the case is given of a man who sells himself, without any 
mention of the wife as sold also; but it is afterwards 
added: ‘If he came in by himself he shall go out by 
himself: but if he were married, then his wife shall go 
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oat with him,’—which clearly enough implies, that if he 
were married, his wife ‘ went in’ with him. 

— ‘ And children.’—We do not see any instance in the 
Old Testament of children ‘sold,’ in the usual sense, to 
pay the debts of their Parents did make over 
their children to their creditors in satisfaction of their 
debts (Neh. iii. 5; Isa. 1. 1); and the children of a 
deceased parent became responsible for his debts, and 
might then be taken by the creditors as bond-servauts 
(2 ‘Kings iv. 1),.as the parent himself might have been 
were he alive. The case of the children is clearly open 
to, the same alternatives of explanation as have been 
applied to the case of the parent in the last note but one. 

28. ‘An hundred pence.'—If the Roman denarius is to 
be understood, this makes little more than three pounds ; 
whereas he had himself just been excused not far from 
two millions, by the lowest calculation, if the latter sum 
(‘ ten thousand talents’) be not rather mentioned as an in- 
definite indication of a very large sum. 

— * Took him by the throat.’—In the classical writers it 
is frequently mentioned as the act of merciless creditors 
to grasp their debtors violently by the throat, when 
dragging them before the magistrate to take compulsory 
measures to obtam payment for their debt. ; 

30. ‘ Cast him into prison.'—This is the only case in 
whieh imprisonment for debt occurs in Scripture: and, if 
carefully considered, conclusions of some importance 
might be deduced from it. It is certain that this punish- 
ment for debt was not recognized by the Law; and as the 
Law did provide for the case of the insolvent debtor, we 
may be sure that the Jews did not, at any time posterior 
to the delivery of the Law, spontaneously originate any 
new and different usage on the subject. Therefore, as 
the custom of imprisonment for debt did at this time 
exist among the Romans, and is first mentioned at a time 
when the Jews were in subjection to that people, we are 
inevitably led to conclude, either that the parable alludes 
to foreign customs, familiar to the Jews, and consequently 
that the persons introduced are to be regarded as foreigners ; 
or else that the Romans had compelled them to alter their 
more ancient practice in this matter, that it might be 
rendered conformable to their own. We apprehend the 
latter alternative to be the most reasonable. We have 
not, indeed, been able to find any distinct evidence that 
the Romans did interfere to modify the law of debt which 
they found in operation among the Jews. But we know 
that they did interfere in some matters of public and 
social law: and there seems not one in which they were 
more likely to.do so than in this; as it was a matter in 





CHAPTER XIX. 


2 Christ healeth the sick: 3 answereth the Pharisees 
concerming divorcement : 10 sheweth when marriage 
ts necessary: 13 receiveth little children: 16 in- 
structeth the yong man how to attain eternal life, 
20 and how to be perfect : 23 telleth his disciples 
how hard it is for a rich man to enter into the khing- 
dom of God, 27 and promiseth reward to those that 
Sor any thing to ‘follow him. , 


AND it came to pass, ‘that when Jesus had 
finished these sayings, he departed from 
Galilee, and came into the coasts of Judea 
beyond Jordan ; 
2 And great multitudes followed him ; and 
he healed them there. 
3 Y The Pharisees also came unto him, 
tempting him, and saying unto him, Is it 
3 Mark 10. 1. ® Gen. |. 27. 
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which: they were themselves concerned, and in which the 
relations of debtor and creditor must have been beset with 
difficulties unless uniformity of usage were established. 
If a Jew were in debt to a Roman, and could not pay, the 
Roman would cast him into prison until he received satis- 
faction. But what was to be done when a Roman was in 
debt toa Jew? His own law would have authorized him 
to make a bondsman of his debtor: but for a Roman to 
be in bondage to a Jew was impossible. Nothing is more 
likely than that the Romans cut this difficulty by intro- 
ducing their own custom: which is the more robable, as 
the Hebrew usage was the same which had in a former 
age existed among themselves, and which they had abo- 
lished, as it did not work well with them, though it. does 
not follow that it might not have done so in a state of 
society so differently and so peculiarly constituted as that 
of the Hebrews. _ 

As we are thus led to sup that the imprisonment 
for debt, as existing among the Hebrews in the time of 
our Saviour, was of Roman origin, it becomes proper to 
observe that the original Roman practice in the treatment 
of insolvent debtors was uncommonly severe. The cre- 
ditors were empowered to keep them in bondage, bound 
with cords or fetters, for a given time, and when they 
found that the debtor could not pay, and that others would 
not redeem them, they might be sold for slaves, or even 
put to death. This was in time changed ta a law re- 
sembling that of the Hebrews, but mure severely adminis- 
tered, under which the creditors kept their debtors 
imprisoned in their own houses, ing them slaves 
until by their services or labour they had discharged the 
sum they owed. This kind of slavery of the debtors in 
the houses of their creditors, was often very severe, the 

risoners being sometimes most cruelly treated and un- 
mercifully scourged: and some gross instances of abuse 
occasioned this private coercion to be exchanged for 
public imprisonment. This last regulation was made in 
the year 327 B.c., and finally established in 287 n.c., 
and continued in operation in the time now under con- 
sideration. 

34. ‘ Tormentors.’—This is no doubt the true meaning 
of the word Bacanoral; but it seems here to denote 
Jailers, who probably got the name of ‘tormentors’ from 
arg employed to torture and chastise their prisoners, 
and from the use, in ancient prisons, of logs, chains, bands, 
and fetters, which were sometimes fixe, on the necks, 
arms, and legs of prisoners, as well as from other painful 
inflictions, administered by the jailer, and by which a 
prison was made a place of torture, 





lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every cause ? | | 

4 And he answered and said unto them, 
Have ye not read, *that he which made them 
at the beginning made them male and 
female, 

5 And said, °For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave 
to his wife: and ‘they twain shall be one 
flesh ? 

6 Wherefore they are no more twain, but 
one flesh. What therefore God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder. 

7 They say unto him, ‘Why did Moses 
thert command to give a writing of divorce- 
ment, and to put her away ? 

8 He saith unto them, Moses because of 


Ephes. 5, 31. 4 1 Cor. 6. 16. 5 Deut. 24. 1. 
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the hardness of your hearts suffered you to 
ut away your wives: but from the beginning 
it was not so. 

9 ‘And I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except zt be for fornication, 
and shall marry another, committeth adultery : 
and whoso marrieth her which is put away 
doth commit adultery. 

10 His disciples say unto him, If the case 
of the man be so with Azs wife, it is not good 
to marry. 

11 But he said unte them, All men cannot 
receive this saying, save they to whom it is 

iven. 

12 For there are some eunuchs, which 
were so born from their mother’s womb: and 
there are some eunuchs, which were made 
eunuchs of men: and there be eunuchs, which 
have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive 
it, let him receive 2¢. 

13 { 7Then were there brought unto him 
little children, that he should put Azs hands 
on them, and pray : and the disciples rebuked 
them. 

14 But Jesus said, Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me: for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. 

15 And he laid Ais hands on them, and 
departed thence. 

16 | °And, behold, one came and said 
unto him, Good Master, what good thing 
shall I do, that I may have eternal life ? 

17 And he said ‘unto him, Why callest 
thou me good? there is none good but one, 
that is, God: but if thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the commandments. 

18 He saith unto him, Which ? Jesus said, 
°Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, 


6 Chap. 5.82. Mark 10.11. Luke 16.18. 1 Cor. 7. 11. 
® Exod. 20. 13. 10 Mark 10,28. Luke 18. 28. 


Verse 3. ‘ Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife 
for every cause?’—The question here proposed to our 
Saviour was one which had been, and still continued 
to be, warmly disputed between the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai; and was indeed one of the d points of 
difference which kept them in a state of almost constant 
opposition to each other. The school of Shammai coun- 
tended that it was not lawful to divorce a wife, except for 
adultery ; but the more popular school of Hillel taught 
that a wife might be divorced ‘for any cause,’ or for no 
cause whatever beyond the will or caprice of her husband. 
Hillel, the founder and teacher of this school, was presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrim for forty years, ending about the 
twelfth year of our Saviour’s life. He was renowned for 
his fourscore scholars, of whom the Talmud says that 
thirty of them were fit that the divine glory should rest 
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19 Honour thy father and thy mother: and, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

20 The young man saith unto him, All] 
these things have I kept from my youth up: 
what lack I yet? 

21 Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come ard follow me. 

22 But when the young man heard that 
saying, he went away sorrowful: for he had 
great possessions. 

23 {| Then said Jesus unto his disciples, 
Verily I say unto you, That a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

24 And again I say unto you, It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

25 When his disciples heard zt, they were 
exceedingly amazed, saying, Who then can 
be saved ? | 

26 But Jesus beheld them, and said unto 
them, With men this is impossible; but with 
God all things are possible. 

27 Wf '°Then answered Peter and said unto 
him, Behold, we have forsaken all, and fol- 
lowed thee ; what shall we have therefore ? 

28 And Jesus said unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, That ye which have followed 
me in the regeneration, when the Son of man 
shall sit in the throne of his glory, ‘'ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 

29 And every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for m 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfol 
and shall inherit everlasting life. 

30 “But many that are first shall be last ; 
and the last shall be first. : 





8 Mark 10.17. Luke 18. 14. 


12 Chap. 20.16. Mark 10.31. Luke 13. 30. 


upon them as it did upon Moses; thirty were worthy that 
the sun should stand still before them as it did before 
Joshua; the remaining twenty being entitled to a middle 
place. One of the most celebrated scholars of Hillel was 
Jonathan Ben-Uzziel, the author of the Chaldee Para- 
phrase. The doctrines of this school, in the matter of 
divorce, were very popular, and established or confirmed 
the usages which existed in the time of our Saviour. 
These appear to have operated in producing a 
laxity of the nuptial bond to which we never met with 
anything at all comparable except among the Arabians, 
and scarcely with them. It was held a sufficient reason 
for divorce that the woman had ceased to find favour in 
the eyes of her husband—that he did not like her—that 
he had seen another woman more beautiful, or whom he 


liked better. The school of Hillel indeed formally taught 
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that a man should put away his wife if she cooked his 
dinner badly, by over-salting or over-roasting the meat. 
And if the woman was smitten by the hand of God, and 
became dumb, or deranged in mind, etc., she was also to 
be putaway. There seems, however, to have been a sort 
of unplied understanding that the first wife was not to be 
parted with so lightly ; to apprehend which it is to be un- 
derstood that the practice of the Jews at this time had 
become, in the matter of polygamy, the same as it at pre- 
sent is amoug the Mohammedans; or they even allowed 
themselves more licence. It was held that it was lawful 
for a man to have as many wives as he liked; but, from 
prudential considerations rather than any other, the Jewish 
doctors taught that the number should be restricted to 
four—exactly the Mohammedan number. But, in prac- 
tice, the vicious facility of divorce operated in checking 
the other vice of polygamy; for the ease with which the 
wife could be put away lessened the desire to have many 
wives at the same time: and this influence, co-operating 
with the expenses attending a plurality of wives, seems 
to have had the effect of rendering polygamy as com- 
paratively rare among the later Jews as it 1s now among 
the Mohammedans. This statement will help to explain 
many of the allusions in the New Testament to the then 
existing usages of marriage and divorce: and we shall 
find a future opportunity of adverting to another part of 
the subject. The extent to which the minds even of the 
disciples were imbued with the views we have explained 
appears very pe from the difficulty which they felt in 
receiving our Lord’s doctrine, limiting divorce to cases of 
adultery, and which was so entirely opposed to the licence 
which the prevailing notions allowed, that they said, ‘ If 
the case of the man be so with his wife, it is not good to 
marty,’ v. 10. 

13. ‘ Then were there brought unto him little children,’ 
etc.—The Jews were persuaded that the prayers of pro- 
phets and other persons distinguished for their holiness 
were most prevailing with God; and were therefore 
anxious to bring their children to them, to obtain what- 
ever benefit might be derived from their prayers. On 
such occasions it appears to have been customary for the 
venerated person to lay his hands upon the heads of the 
children, while he prayed for the blessing of God upon 
them. ‘This imposition of hands was also used on other 
occasions of prayer for a blessing on another. Compare 
Gen. xviii. 14; xlviii. 14; Num. xxii.6; Luke ii. 28; 
Acts vi. 6; viii. 17. 

— ‘ The disciples rebuked them.—That is, as appears 
from Mark x. 13, they rebuked those who brought them. 
Various reasons have been assigned for their doing this. 
Perhaps they thought the application troublesome and 
unreasonable, as their Lord was then in a crowd and en- 
gaged in a very important discussion; or, it may be, as 
Wetstein conjectures, that they were displeased at the in- 
terruption, being deeply interested in the discourse on 
matrimony, and being anxious to put some curious ques- 
tions on the subject. Both causes may have operated. 

24. ‘It is easier for a camel to go through the eye ofa 
needle,’ etc.—Lightfoot and others have shewn, that to 
speak of a camel or other large animal—as an elephant, 
as going through the eye of a needle, was a proverbial 
expression, much used in the schools, to denote a thing 
very unusual or very difficult. Thus, in a discourse about 
dreams, to intimate that they do not exhibit things of 
which the mind had no previous conception, it is said, 
‘They do not shew a golden palm-tree, or an elephant 

assing through the eye of a needle.’ Again, to one who 

d delivered something which was thought very absurd, 
or scarcely credible, it was said, ‘Perhaps thou art one 
of the Pombeditha (a Jewish school at Babylon) who can 
make an elephant go through the eye ofa needle.” Thus 
also, the authors of an edition of the book of Zohar ex- 
press the arduous nature of their undertaking by saying, 
‘In the name of our God, we have seen fit to bring an 
elephant through the eye of a needle.’ 

A similar form of expression, or indeed the same, may 
be traced very extensively in the East. In the Koran, 
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‘Until the camel shall enter the needle’s eye’ (car, in 
Arabic), occurs in the same sense. ‘ Narrower than the 
eye (ear) of a needle,’ is still applied to business of a dif- 
ficult nature; and even in India, ‘an elephant goin 
through a little door,’ or ‘through the eye of a needle, 
are proverbial expressions of the same import. Some of 
these illustrations are important to fix the true force and 
meaning of the expression; and all shew the error of 
several Greek transcribers (followed by some translators), 
who, not understanding the expression as it stood, took 
the liberty of supposing it a mistake, and therefore altered 
xdundos, ‘a camel,’ to xdusros, ‘a cable,’ producing the 
reading, ‘It is easier for a cable to go through the eye of 
a needle,’ etc. See Lightfoot and Gill in loc.; Michaelis’s 
Introduction, vol.i. p. 131; Burckhardt’s Arabic Proverbs, 
No. 396, etc. 

_ The real origin of such a proverb is a question respect- 
ing which many conjectures have been offered, a few of 
which we may here repeat. The Rev. F. J. J. Arundell, 
in his Discoveries in Asia Minor (ii. 119-123), says: 
‘ As we ascended the hill, I saw something shining on the 
road, which proved to be one of the needles used by the 
camel-drivers for mending their camel-furniture. It was 
about six inches long, and had a large, very long eye. It 
had evidently been dropped by one of the conductors of a 
caravan which was some way a-head of us, .... This asso- 
ciation of the needle with the camels at once reminded me 
of the passage which has been considered so difficult to be 
illustrated: ‘It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of God.” Why should it not be taken literally? As the 
“sh of the East are as unvarying as the Jaws of the 
Medes and Persians, I can easily imagine that even the 
camel-driver of Rachel carried his needles about with him 
to mend “the furniture ;” and the equipment of a camel- 
driver in those days could not well have been more simple 
than at present..... The needle, from its constant and 
daily use, must have held a prominent place in his struc- 
ture of ideas and imagery ; and as we all know how fertile 
the imaginations of these camel-drivers were in furnishing 
us with proverbs and legendary tales, why may not the 
impracticability of a camel’s passing through the eye of 
his needle have been a common expression to denote an 
impossibility ?” 

Another explanation, as ingenious, but much less na 
tural and probable, is indicated by the same writer: 
‘ Every body has heard of the obelisks of Alexandria, called 
the WVeedles of Cleopatra—a name, I apprehend, anciently 
given to them and similar obelisks. These are usually 
erected at the entrance of temples. If two such obelisks 
were existing at Jerusalem, and so close to each other as 
not to admit the passing of a laden camel, and passable 
only by the traveller on foot, the proverb might have had 
its origin from hence.’ 
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Of the same kind, but much more probable, is the ex- 
planation suggested by Lord Nugent, in his Lands Clas- 
sical and Sacred, i. 326. Entering Hebron, he says: 
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We were proseculne through a double gateway, such as 
is seen in so many of the old eastern cities, even in some 
of the modern ; one wide-arched road, and another narrow 
ove by the side, through the latter of which persons on 
foot generally pass, to avoid the chance of being jostled or 
crushed by the beasts of burthen coming through the main 
gateway. We meta caravan of loaded camels thronging 
the passage. The drivers cried out to my two companions 
and myself, desiring us to betake ourselves for safety to 
the gate with the smaller arch, calling it “Es Summ el 
Kayut,” the hole or eye of the needle. If—as, on inquiry 
since, I am inclined to believe—this name is applied, not 
to this gate in Hebron only, but generally in cities where 


CHAPTER XX, 


J Christ, by the similitude of the labourers in the vine- 
yard, sheweth that God ts debtor unto no man: 17 


Soretelleth his passion: 20 by answering the mother of 
Lebedee's children, teacheth his disciples to be lowly : 
30 and giveth two blind men their siyht. 


For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man that zs an housholder, which went out 
early in the morning to hire labourers into his 
vineyard, 

2 And when he had agreed with the 
labourers for a ‘penny a day, he sent them 
into his vineyard. 

3 And he went out about the third hour, 
and saw others standing idle in the market- 
place, 

4 And said unto them; Go ye also into 
the vineyard, and whatsoever is right I will 
give you. And they went their way. 

5 Again he went out about the sixth and 
ninth hour, and did likewise. 

6 And about the eleventh hour he went 
out, and found others standing idle, and saith 
ee them, Why stand ye here all the day 
idle 

7 They say unto him, Because no man 
hath hired us. He saith unto them, Go ye 
also into the yineyard; and whatsoever is 
right, that shall ye receive, 

8 So when even was come, the lord of the 
vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the 
labourers, and give them their hire, beginning 
from the last unto the first. 

9 And when they came that were hired 
about the eleventh hour, they received every 
man a penny. 

10 But when the first came, they supposed 
that they should have received more; and 
they likewise received every man a penny. 

11 And when they had received it, they 
murmured against the good man of the house, 


1 The Roman benny ts the eighth part of an ounce, which, 
y. 


2 Or, Aave continued one hour 
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there is a footway entrance by the side of the larger one, 
it may sig, give an easy and simple solution of what 
in the text (Mark x. 25) has appeared to some to be a 
strained metaphor ; whereas that of the entrance-gate, low 
and narrow, through which the sumpter-camel cannot be 
made to pass unless with great difficulty, aud stripped of 
all the incumbrance of his load, his trappings, and his 
merchandise, may seem to illustrate more clearly the fore- 
going verse, “ How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God.” It also applies itself to 
several other pass by which our Saviour illustrates a 
similar subject: “Enter ye in at the strait gate,” ete. 
(Matt. vii. 13, 14), and others,’ 


12 Saying, These last *have wrought dut 
one hour, and thou hast made them equal 
unto us, which have borne the burden and 


heat of the day. 


13 But he angwered one of them, and said, 
Friend, I do thee no wrong: didst not thou 
agree with me for a penny ? 

14 Take that thine is, and go thy way: I 
will give unto this last, even as unto thee. 

15 Is it not lawful for me to do what I 
will with mine own? Is thine eye evil, be- 
cause I am good ? as 

16 *So the last shall be first, and the firs 
last : for many be called, but few chosen. 

17 4 ‘And Jesus going up to Jerusalem 
took the twelve disciples apart in the way, and 
said unto them, 

18 Behold, we go up to Jerusalem ; and 
the Son of man shall be betrayed unto the 
chief priests and unto the scribes, and they 
shall condemn him to death, 

19 *And shall deliver him to the Gentiles 
to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify him: 
and the third day he shall rise again. 

20 YT *Then came to him the mother of 
Zebedee’s children with her sons, worshipping 
him, and desiring a certain thing of him. 

21 And he said unto her, What wilt thou ? 
She saith unto him, Grant that these my two 
sons may sit, the one on thy right hand, and 
the other on the left, in thy kingdom. 

22 But Jesus answered and said, Ye know 
not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink of the 
cup that j shall drink of, and to be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with? 
They say unto him, We are able. 

23 And he saith unto them, Ye shall drink 
indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with: but to sit 
on my right hand, and on my left, is not mine 
to give, but zt shall be given to them for whom 
it is prepared of my Father. 


a five shillings the ounce, ts seven pence ha : 
+ 28.31 John 18. 32. Upenns Mark 10. 38. 
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24 And when the ten heard it, they were 
moved with indignation against the two 
brethren. , 

25 But Jesus called them unto him, and 
said, 7Ye know that the princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority upon them. 





26 But it shall not be so among you: but 


whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister ; 

27 And whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant : 

28 Even as the "Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many. 

29 J °And as they departed from Jericho, 
a great multitude followed him. 


7 Luke 22, 25. 8 Phil. 2. 7. 


Verse 1. * Went out early in the morning.’—Before sun- 
rise, doubtless, to engage labourers who should begin 
their work when the sun rose. The working day in the 
East begins with the rising of the sun, and ends when it 
sets. 

A parable very similar to this is cited by Lightfoot, 
from the Jerusalem Talmud, being, however, as he says, 
‘madly applied.’ It is this:—‘ To what was R. Bon Bar 
Chaija like? To a king who hired many labourers ; 
among which there was one hired who performed his work 
extraordinarily well. What did the king? He took him 
aside, and walked with him to and fro. When even was 
come, these labourers came that they might receive their 
hire and.he gave him a complete hire with the rest. And 
the labourers murmured, saying, “ We have laboured hard 
all the day, and this man only two hours, yet he hath re- 
ceived as much wages as we.’ The king saith to them, 
“He hath laboured more in those two hours than you in 
the whole day.” So R. Bon plied the law more in eight- 
and-twenty years than another in a hundred years.’ 

2. ‘A penny a day.’—This is interesting, as shewing 
what the day’s wages of an agricultural labourer at this 
time were in Judza. The translation, ‘ penny,’ may how- 
ever occasion a misconception. The original denotes the 
Roman denarius (Snvdpiov), a Roman silver coin, which 
was originally equivalent to ten asses, whence its name. 
Under the consular government the denarius was the 
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seventh part of an ounce, and just equal to the drachma; 
but the denarius struck under the emperors, and called 
imperial, was the eighth of an ounce, and therefore just 
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30 And, behold, two blind men sitting 
by the way side, when they heard that Jesus 
passed by, cried out, saying, Have mercy on 
us, O Lord, thou Son of David. 

31 And the multitude rebuked them, be- 
cause they should hold their peace: but the 
cried the more, saying, Have mercy on us, 6 
Lord, thou Son of David. 

32 And Jesus stood still, and called them, 
and ae What will ye that I shall do unto 
you? 

33 They say unto him, Lord, that our 
eyes may be opened. 

34 So Jesus had compassion on them, and 
touched their eyes: and immediately their 
eyes received sight, and they followed him. 





® Mark 10. 46. Luke 18. 85. 


equal to seven-pence halfpenny of our money. This is of 
course the coin of our text. The consular denarius bore 
on one side a head of Rome, and X or a star, to denote 
the value in asses, and a chariot with either two or four 
horses; but afterwards the reverse bore the figures of 
Castor and Pollux, and sometimes a Victory in a chariot 
of two or four horses. At a later date, the busts of dif- 
ferent deities were given on the obverse; and these were 
finally superseded by the heads of the Cesars. The re- 
verses varied, and some of them are very curious. Man 
specimens of this common coin have been preserved. It 
appears, from Tacitus (Annal.i. 17), that a denarius was 
also the usual price of a day’s service at Rome. 

6. ‘Eleventh haur.—It appears after (v. 12) that the 
men now engaged wrought but one hour: hence we see 
that the hours were named from their endings. 

7. ‘Because no man hath hired us.’——This passage re- 
ceives some illustration from the following, which occurs 
in Mr. Morier’s Second Journey through Persia, p. 265. 
In the city of Hamadan (anciently Ecbatana) in Media, 
there is a large maidan, or square, which serves as the 
market-place. In this square ‘we observed, every morn- 
ing before the sun rose, that a numerous band of peasants 
were collected, with spades in their hands, waiting, as 
they informed us, to be hired for the day to work in the 
surrounding fields. The custom, which I had never seen 
in any other part of Asia, forcibly struck me as a happy 
illustration of our Saviour’s parable of the labourers in 
the vineyard, in the twentieth chapter of Matthew, parti- 
cularly when passing by the same place late in the day 
we still found others standing idle, and remembered his 
words, Why stand ye here all the day idle? as most appli- 
cable to their situation; for, in putting the very same 

papas to them, they answered us, Because no man hath 

tred us.’ 

80. ‘ Two blind men.—Mark (x. 46-52) and Luke 
(xviii. 35-43) speak only of one. Mark calls him Bar- 
timeus. Luke represents the miracle as performed when 
Jesus was drawing nigh to Jericho, before he entered it, 
Matthew and Mark afer he had left Jericho. Michaelis 

ives this as an instance of real contradiction in the 

ospels, or at least as one which he could not possibly 
explain. The conclusion to which he comes is, that Luke 
was here mistaken, since Matthew and Mark agree in re- 
lating that the miracle was performed by Christ as he 
went out of Jericho, the former being an eye-witness. It 
is utterly at variance with the inspiration of Luke to sup- 
pose his testimony incorrect. It may not be incompatible 
with the loose theology of Michaelis to throw aside on 
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some occasions the inspiration of the New Testament 
writers, when their statements are not understood or 
relished; but he who reverences the oracles of the livin 

God will pause ere he have recourse to such unhallow 

assertions. In order to reconcile these varying accounts 
it is needful to remember that some of evangelists 
give a more brief and condensed account of the very same 
event which others narrate more fully. On this occasion 
two blind men received their sight. This is expressly 
affirmed by Matthew. Only one is noticed by Mark and 
Luke, Matthew also relates that they were healed by 
Jesus on his departure from Jericho. The one mentioned 
by Mark was cured by Christ as he left Jericho. His 
name was Bartimeus. Taking the account of Matthew in 
connection with Mark’s, we believe that there were in 
reality two blind men both restored to sight by Christ as 
he passed from Jericho to Jerusalem. Let us now attend 
to what Luke says. ‘As Jesus drew nigh to Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat by the wayside begging.’ There 
is no ground for supposing that this blind man was the 
same as Bartimeus mentioned by Mark. He is not so 
called. It is not said that he was Bartimeus: we believe 
that he was a different person. The reason of this opi- 
nion is, that Bartimeus is said to have been healed by 


CHAPTER XXI. 


1 Christ rideth into Jerusalem upon an ass, 12 driveth 
the buyers and sellers out of the temple, \7 curseth 
the fig tree, 23 putteth to silence the priesis and 
elders, 28 and rebuketh them by the similitude of the 
two sons, 35 and the husbandmen, who slew such as 
were sent unto them. 


Anp ‘when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, 
and were come to Bethphage, unto the mount 
of Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, 

2 Saying unto them, Go into the village 
over against you, and straightway ye shall 
find an ass tied, and a colt with her: loose 
them, and bring them unto me. 

8 And if 7 man say ought unto you, ye 
shall say, The Lord hath need of them; and 
straightway he will send them. 

4 All this was done, that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the panes saying, 

5 “Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting 
pon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass. 

6 *And the disciples went, and did as Je- 
sus commanded them, 

7 «And brought the ass, and the colt, and 
put on them their clothes, and they set him 
thereon. 

8 And a very great multitude spread their 
garments in the way; others cut down branches 
from the trees, and strawed them in the way. 

9 And the multitudes that went before, and 
that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to the 
Son of David: Blessed 7s he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord; Hosanna in the 
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Christ as he left Jericho; whereas the blind beggar no- 
ticed in Luke’s Gospel received his sight from our 
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Saviour drawing nigh to the city. Thus there is no con- 
tradiction between the narratives of the three evangelists. 
Matthew relates that Christ performed the remarkable 


miracle of giving sight to two blind men who sat begging 


by the way-side as he departed from Jericho, and we'be- 
lieve him. Mark notices but one of these, whose name 
he gives; but he does not say that Christ on that occasion 
healed no more than one. This account, therefore, is not. 
contradictory to Matthew's, thongh it is not so full. 
Luke again informs us that the Saviour, before entering 
Jericho, healed a poor blind man who cried unto him. - 
This last individual was wholly different from either of 
those mentioned by Matthew. Taking, therefore, the 
narratives of the three evangelists together, we perceive 
from them that three blind men received their sight from 
Christ during his visit to Jericho, one before he entered 
it, and two others as he left it. 

Newcome supposes that Jesus remained several days at 
Jericho, and during his stay made several excursions 
from the city and returned to it again. This conjecture 
removes the apparent difficulties, though it is purely 
hypothetical. vidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, 


10 ‘And when he was come into Jerusa- 
ee the city was moved, saying, Who is 
this . 

11 And the multitude said, This is Jesus 
the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee. 

12 {| And Jesus went into the temple of 
God, and cast out all them that sold and 
bought in the temple, and overthrew the 
tables of the moneychangers, and the seats of 
them that sold doves, 

13 And said unto them, It is written, "My 
house shall be called the house of prayer ; 
“but ye have made it a den of thieves. 

14 And the blind and the lame came to 
him in the temple ; and he healed them. 

15 { And when the chief priests and scribes 
saw the wonderful things that he did, and the 
children crying in the temple, and saying, 
Hosanna to the Son of David; they were sore 
displeased, 

16 And said unto him, Hearest thou what 
these say? And Jesus saith unto them, Yea; 
have ye never read, "Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 

raise ? 

17 7 And he left them, and went out of 
the city into Bethany; and he lodged there. 

18.Now in the morning as he returned 
into the city, he hungered. 

19 °And when he saw a fig tree in the way, | 
he came to it, and found nothing thereon, but 
leaves only, and said unto it, Let no fruit” 
grow on thee henceforward for ever. And 
presently the fig tree withered away. 


highest. 20 And when the disciples saw zt, they 
1 Mark 11.1. Luke 19, 29. 2 Tea. 62.11. Zech. 9.9. John 12. 15. 8 Mark 11. 2. 4 Mark 11.15. Luke 19.45. John 2. 18 
5 Isa. 56. 7. © Jer. 7.11. Mark 11.17. Luke 19, 46, 7 Psal. 8. 2. ® Mark 11. 13. 
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marvelled, saying, How soon is the fig tree 
withered away ! 

21 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith, and 
doubt not, ye shall not only do this which is 
done to the fig tree, but also if ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be 
thou cast into the sea; it shall be done. 

22 And all things, whatsoever ye shall ask 
in prayer, believing, ye shall receive. 

23 J °And when he was come into the 
temple, the chief priests and the elders of 
the people came unto him as he was teaching, 
and said, By what authority doest thou these 
things? and who gave thee this authority ? 

24 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I also will ask you one thing, which if 
ye tell me, I in like wise will tell you by what 
authority I do these things. 

25 The baptism of Fob: whence was it? 
from heaven, or of men? And they reasoned 
with themselves, saying, If we shall say, From 
heaven ; he will say unto us, Why did ye not 
then believe him ? 

26 But if we shall say, Of men; we fear 
the people; ‘°for all hold John as a prophet. 

27 And they answered Jesus, and said, 
We cannot tell. And he said unto them, 
Neither tell I you by what authority I do 
these things. | 

28 J But what think ye? A certain man 
had two sons; and he came to the first, and 
said, Son, go work to day in my vineyard. 

29 He answered and said, | will not: but 
afterward he repented, and went. 

30 And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, I go, 
sir: and went not. 

31 Whether of them twain did the will of 
his father? They say unto him, The first. 
Jesus saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
That the publicans and the harlots go into 
the kingdom of God before you. 

32 For ''John came unto you in the way of 
righteousness, and ye believed him not: but 
the publicans and the harlots believed him: 
and ye, when ye had seen i#, repented not 
afterward, that ye might believe him. 


9 Mark 11.27. Luke 20. } 
13 


7}. 10 Chap. 14. 5. 
Chap. 26.8. John 11. 53. 


Verse 5. ‘ Behold, thy King cometh.’—The passage here 
cited led the Jews to expect that the Messiah would come 
riding upon an ass. And they reconciled this with 
Daniel’s description of his ‘coming with the clouds of 
heaven,’ by saying, that if the Israelites were good, he 
would come with the clouds of heaven; but if not good, 
riding upon an ass, So the Babylon Talmud (Sanhed. 
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33 9 Hear another parable: There was a 
certain housholder, ‘which planted a vine- 
yard, and hedged it round about, and digged 
a winepress in it, and built a tower, and let 
it out to husbandmen, and went into a far 
country : 

34 And when the time of the fruit drew 
near, he sent his servants to the husbandmen, 
that they might receive the fruits of it. 

35 And the husbandmen took his servants, 
and beat one, and killed another, and stoned 
another. 

386 Again, he sent other servants more 
than the first: and they did unto them like- 
wise. . 
87 But last of all he sent unto them his 
son, saying, ‘hey will reverence my son. 

38 But when the husbandmen saw the son, 
they said among themselves, This is the heir; 
’®come, Jet us kill him, and let us seize on his 
inheritance. 

39 And they caught him, and cast him out 
of the vineyard, and slew Azm. 

40 When the lord therefore of the vineyard 
cometh, what will he do unto those husband- 
men ? 

41 They say unto him, He will miserably 
destroy those wicked men, and will let out Azs 
vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shall 
render him the fruits in their seasons. 

42 Jesus saith unto them, ‘‘Did ye never 
read in the Scriptures, The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head 
of the corner: this is the Lord’s doing, and it 
is marvellous in our eyes ? 

43 Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom 
of God shall be taken from you, and given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 

44 And whosoever '*shall fall on this stone 
shall be broken: but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder. 

45 And when the chief priests and Pha- 
risees had heard his parables, they perceived 
that he spake of them. 

46 But when they sought to lay hands on 
him, they feared the multitude, because they 
took him for a prophet. 


p- 8. 8. 18 Isa.5. 1. Jer.2.21. Mark 12.1. Luke 20, 9, 
cts 4.11. 15 Isa, 8. 14,15. Rom. 9. 83. 1 Pet. 2. 7. 
98.1). But the New Testament teaches us a different 


understanding of the former passage. It is clear that the 

multitude on this occasion were prepared to recognize 

Christ as the Messiah; but as they expected the Messiah 

to become a mighty temporal monarch, rendering the 

Jews paramount over all the nations, they considered that 

he would now claim his sovereignty, and assert and esta- 
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these views they must have been greatly disappointed at 
the result. 

7. ‘And brought the ass, and the colt, and put on them 
their clothes. —At Idhna, Professor Robinson writes.: ‘We 
here halted at the door of our old friend the sheikh. He 
now welcomed us with a smile, and when we asked for a 
guide to the next village, he offered to go with us himself. 
So “he arose and saddled his ass;” or rather, threw his 
cloak over the animal; and in ten minutes we were again 
upon our way.’ 

— ‘ They set him thereon. —That is, on the clothes. It 
appears from the other Evangelists that Christ rode on 
the colt; the ass, furnished in the same manner (as in the 
case of a led horse), being in attendance, prepared for his 
riding though he did not ride on it. 

8. ‘ Spread their garments in the way.—This was in 
conformity with a very ancient and still subsisting custom 
on state occasions, of honouring royal and illustrious per- 
sons by covering the ground over which they are to pass. 
Cloths and rich tapestries were regularly employed for the 
purpose; but when the occasion was extemporaneous, and 
no other provision was made, the robes and mantles of the 
persons in attendance supplied the deficiency. That the 
custom was as old as the time of Aischylus appears from 
Clytemnestra’s address to Agamemuon, on his return from 
Troy: 

‘ Light from thy car: but, soft; step not on earth, 
Lay not thy foot, O king ! Troy’s overturner, 
On the bare ground, Why dally ye, my women, 
Who have ’t in charge, by my command, to lay 
The field with tapestry whereon he walks? 
Quick strew it, cover it; let all the road 
Be like a purple pavement to the house, 

That Dicé to his house may lead him on 
As the unhoped-for comer should be led.’ 
Symmons. 


A still earlier instance of this custom occurs in 2 Kings 
ix. 13. Among numerous other illustrations which might 
be adduced from ancient writers and modern travellers, 
we shall only allude to Plutarch’s description of the people 
as spreading their garments on the ground for Cato to 
walk on: and to the reception of the prince of the Usbegs 
by Abbas II. of Persia. ‘When we approached Isfahan, 
the king and all his nobles went seven miles to meet him. 
The whole road into that city was covered with rich silks, 
over which the two sovereigns rode.’ (Malcolm, Hist. of 
Persia, i. 581.) 

The inhabitants of Bethlehem, always a most restless 
race, took an active part in the rebellion of 1834; in con- 
sequence of which the vengeance of the Egyptian govern- 
ment fell heavily upon them. The Moslem quarter was 
Jaid in ruins, and all the inhabitants disarmed. While 
this process was going on at Bethlehem, an interesting 
circumstance took place which serves to illustrate an 
ancient custom. At that time, when some of the inhabi- 
tants were already imprisoned, and some of them in deep 
distress, Mr. Farren, the English consul at Damascus, was 
on avisit to Jerusalem, and had rode out with Mr. Nicolay- 
son (the missionary to the Jews) to Solomon’s Pools. On 
their return, as they rose the ascent to enter Bethlehem, 
hundreds of the people, male and female, met them, im- 
ploring the consul to interfere in their behalf and afford 
them his protection ; and all at once, by a sort of simul- 
taneous movement, ‘ They spread their garments in the 
way,’ before the horses. The consul was affected unto 
tears; but had of course no power to interfere. This 
anecdote was related to Professor Robinson by Mr. Nico- 
layson ; who, however, had never seen or heard anything 
else of the kind during his residence in Palestine ; whence 
it may be inferred that now, and probably anciently, the 
actonly takes place on extraordinary occasions. Such an 
occasion certainly was the entry of Christ into Jerusalem. 
In fact the infrequent application of the practice is evinced 
by the circumstance that its existence is not noticed in any 
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other passage of Scripture but those which describe the 
same event. 

_ — ‘Cut down branches from the trees, and strawed them 
in the way.’—This is another custom of honour, perhaps 
more ancient, and certainly more extensively used than 
even the former. There is perhaps no country in which 
distinguished persons have not been honoured by branches, 
herbs, and flowers being strewed on the road they were to 
traverse. In the form of strewing flowers it is not entirely 
extinct among ourselves. The parallel description in 
John xii. 31, states that the people also carried branches 
in their hands, This is another very general usage, still 
preserved in the East, and existing in other parts of the 


world. A friend, in a manuscript account of a journey ~ 


through Mesopotamia, says, in recording the arrival of his 
party at Merdin, ‘The report that great English travel- 
ers were approaching procured for us a reception that 
we did not at all like, and we knew not what would come 
of it. Half-way down the mountain we were met by an 
escort of cavalry, dressed in all their finery, and women 
with large branches of trees; for which, however, they 
expected large presents.’ 

What the multitude did on this occasion appears 
to have had some reference to the ceremonies ob- 
served at the Feast of Tabernacles, as we shall have 
occasion to notice under the parallel chapters in the other 
Evangelists, to which we may also refer for notes on 
such other particulars as are not peculiar to the present 
chapter. 

19. ‘He saw a fig-tree in the way.’—This was in the 
way from Bethany to Jerusalem; and as Bethphage and 
its district was interposed between those places, it was 
probably in that locality that the transaction took place. 
We mention this, because Bethphage appears to have 





Brack Fia-Tree. 


derived its name (‘house of figs’) from the fig-trees 
which grew in its neighbourhood. The abundance and 
excellence of the figs in Palestine we have already had 
much occasion to notice. Some remarks on the present 


miracle will be found under Mark xi., where the parallel- 


narrative suggests a difficulty, requiring explanation, 
which does not appear in the present chapter. 


a 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


1 The parable of the marrtage of the king’s son. 
9 The © ae of the Gentiles. 12 The punish- 
ment of him that wanted the wedding garment. 
15 Tribute ought to be paid to Cesar. 23 Christ 
confuteth the Sadducees about the resurrection: 34 
answereth the lawyer, which ts the first and great 
commandment: 41 and questioneth the Pharisees 
about the Messias. 


Anp Jesus answered ‘and spake unto them 
again by parables, and said, . 

2 The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
certain king, which made a marriage for his 


son, ‘ 

3 And sent forth his servants to call them 
that were bidden to the wedding: and they 
would not come. 

4 Again, he sent forth other servants, say- 
ing, Tell them which are bidden, Behold, I 
have prepared my dinner: my oxen and my 
fatlings are killed, and all things are ready: 
come unto the marriage. 

5 But they made light of zt, and went 
their ways, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise : 

6 And the remnant took his servants, and 
entreated them spitefully, and slew them. 

7 But when the king heard thereof, he was 
wroth: and he sent forth his armies, and de- 
stroyed those murderers, and burned up their 
city. 

4 Then saith he to his servants, The wed- 
ding is ready, but they which were bidden 
were not worthy. 

9 Go ye therefore into the highways, and 
as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage. 

10 So those servants went out into the 
highways, and gathered together all as many 
as they found, both bad and good: and the 
wedding was furnished with guests. 

11 And when the king came in to see 
the guests, he saw there a man which had not 
on a wedding garment: 

12 And he saith unto him, Friend, how 
camest thou in hither not having a wedding 
garment? And he was speechless. 

13 Then said the king to the servants, 
Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, 
and cast Aim into outer darkness; there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

14 *For many are called, but few are 
chosen. 

15 & *Then went the Pharisees, and took 
ee how they might entangle him in his 
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16 And they sent out unto him their dis- 
ciples with the Herodians, saying, Master, we 
know that thou art true, and teachest the way 
of God in truth, neither carest thou for any 
man: fot thou regardest not the person of 
men. | 

17 Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou ? 
Is : lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or 
not 

18 But Jesus perceived their wickedness, 
and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? 

19 Shew me the tribute money. And they 
brought unto him a ‘penny. 

20 And he saith unto them, Whose ?s this 
image and ‘*superscription ? | 

21 They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then 
saith he unto them, °Render therefore unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s; and 
unto God the things that are God’s. 

22 When they had heard these words, 
they marvelled, and left him, and went their 


way. 

23 J ’The same day came to him the Sad- 
ducees, “which say that there is no resurrec- 
tion, and asked him, | 

24 Saying, Master, "Moses said, If a man 
die, having no children, his brother shall 
marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his 
brother. 

25 Now there were with us seven brethren: 
and the first, when he had married a wife, 
deceased, and, having no issue, left his wife 
unto his brother : 

26 Likewise the second also, and the third, 
unto the seventh. 

27 And last of all the woman died also. 

28 Therefore in the resurrection whose 
wife shall she be of the seven? for they all 
had her. 

29 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor 
the power of God. 

30 For in the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels of God in heaven. 

31 But as touching the resurrection of the 
dead, have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, 

32 '°I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living. 

33 And when the multitude heard this, 
they were astonished at his doctrine. 

3A { ‘But when the Pharisees had heard 


¥ Luke 14.16 Revel, 19. 9. ® Chap. 20. 16. ® Mark 12.13. Luke 20.20. 4 In value seven pence halfpenny—chap. 20. 2. 
3 Or, Inscription. © Rom. 13. 7. 7 Mark 12. 18. puke *. 27, 8 Acts 23. 8. 9 Deut. 25. 5. © Exod. 8. 6, 
al Mark 12. 28. 
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that he had put the Sadducees to silence, 
they were pathered together. 

35 Then one of them, which was a lawyer, 
asked him a question, tempting him, and 
saying, 

~36 Master, which zs the great command- 
ment in the law ? 

37 Jesus said unto him, '*Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

38 This is the first and great command- 
ment. 

39 And the second 7s like unto it, '*Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

40 On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets. 


i2 Deut. 6. 5. 











Luke 10. 27. 13 Lev. 19. J8. 


Verse 3. ‘ Jo call them that were bidden.’—It is still 
customary in the East not only to give an invitation some 
time beforehand, bat to send round servants at the proper 
time to inform the invited guests that ‘all things are ready.’ 
The custom was the same among the Greeks and Romans, 
the former of whom called the messengers sent round on 
such occasions KAntwpes, and the latter vocatores, or 
callers. 

9. ‘Go ye therefore into the highways,’ ete.—This was, 
no doubt, an unusual measure, under ali the circum- 
stances; yet it has certainly involved much less departure 
from common Oriental usage than any analogy derived 
from our own customs would seem to intimate. Those 
who were now invited to the feast, and became the primary 
guests, were probably of the same class as those who 
would have been the secondary guests had those who were 
first invited arrived, or, in other words, who would have 
received the benefit from the surplus provision which is 
usually made on such grand occasions. It is then always 
customary to provide far more meats and drinks than are 
required for the invited guests, or than the servants .can 
consume. Yet, on such occasions, it is not customary to 
reserve any part of that which has been provided. The 
poor who passed by, or whom the rumour of the feast 
brings to the neighbourhood, are called in to consume 
what remains. This they often do in an outer room, to 
which the dishes are removed from the apartment in 
which the invited guests have feasted; or, otherwise, 
every invited guest, when he has done, withdraws from 
the table, when his place is taken by another person of 
inferior rank, and s0 on, till the poorest come and con- 
sume the whole. The former of these modes is, however, 
the most common. We may also observe, without at 

resent investigating the cause, that in the East persons 
in the humbler walks of life are admitted to greater 
familiarity with the great, and are less rigidly excluded 
from their tables, than in most countries of Europe, and 
our own im particular. Indeed, it may be observed that 
any poor man who happens to be present when a meal is 
ing on (and meals are often very public affairs in the 
t) is usually invited to partake. AY; many instances of 
this which occur to us, one which Sir John Malcolm 
relates of Hajee Mohammed Hoosein, one of the chief 
ministers of the late king of Persia, may be cited. ‘A 
friend of mine one day breakfasting with him, was sur- 
prised to hear him say to a poor man, who brought a pair 
of slippers to sell, “Sit down, my honest friend, and take 
your breakfast; we will bargain about the slippers after- 
wards.”’ To this Sir John adds, ‘ The admission of in- 
feriors to their society at meals is not, however, uncom- 
mon with men of rank in Persia. It arises out of a sense 
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41 { '*While the Pharisees were gathered 
together, Jesus asked them, 

42 Saying, What think ye of Christ? 
whose son is he? They say unto him, 7he 
son of David. 

43 He saith unto them, How then doth 
David in spirit call him Lord, saying, 

44 '*The Lorp said unto my Leal Sit 
thou on my right hand, till I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool ? 

45 If David then call him Lord, how is he 
his son? 

46 And no man was able to answer him a 
word, neither durst any man from that day 
forth ask him any more questions. 


1¢ Mark 12 35, Lake 20. 41. 15 Psa}. 130. 1. 


of the sacred duties of hospitality, and out of parade, if 
they have not the reality of that humility so strongly in- 
culcated in the Koran. Besides, their character and con- 
dition often disposes them to relax with those beneath 
them, and even with menial servants, whom they admit to 
a familiarity, which at first view appears contradictory to 
those impressions we have of their haughty character.’ 
Sketches of Persia, ii. 185. 

The remote East may supply still further illustration. 
The Rev. J. Roberts informs us that ‘lt is as common 
in India for a rich man to give a feast to the poor, and 
the maimed, and the blind, as it is in England for a 
nobleman to entertain men of his own degree. Thus, does 
he wish to gain some temporal or spiritual blessing, he 
orders his head servant to prepare a feast for one or two 
hundred poor guests. niiegrea id are then dispatched 
into the streets and Janes to inform the indigent that on 
such a day rice and curry will be given to all who are 
there at the appointed time. Long before the hour visitors 
may be seen bending their steps towards the house. .. The 
food is ready ; the guests sit in rows on the (Lake 
ix, 14), and the servants begin to hand out the portions 
in order.’ 

11. ‘A man which had not on a wedding garment.’ —This 
would not seem to mean a garment peculiarly appropriated 
to weddings; but a garment suitable to appear in ata 
royal feast, and here called a ‘wedding garment’ from 
the occasion. We have never heard of garments being 

rovided for the guests of a wedding feast: and this might 
ead to the conclusion that the present is a peculiar case ; 
in which the king, being disappointed of his expected 
guests, and having taken in their stead poor people who 
could not be expected—either from their means or the 
suddenness of the occasion—to be provided with suitable 
raiment—caused them himeelf to be supplied with suitable 
robes, of which Oriental princes have always a lar 
store. We seem more inclined, however, to explain the 
passage by reference to an ancient and still subsisting 
Oriental custom of royal banquets, at which none ap 
but in a robe of honour received from the king. The 
custom for Eastern kings to bestow dresses of honour on 
those whom they favour has been fully explained on 
former occasions. This dress, which every one receives 
who is deemed worthy to enter the monarch’s presence or 
to appear at his feast, must be worn by those who appear 
before him. No one can be admitted who is not thus 
arrayed, and should any manage to introduce himself 
without it he would not fail to be expelled with disgrace 
and punishment. To refuse the dress when offered, or 
not to appear in it before the king when received, is con- 
sidered to convey the strongest possible expression of 
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insult and disrespect, and proportionable is the indignation 
and displeasure it creates. This seems to furnish a very 
adequate explanation of the circumstance which the 
parable records, while it admits of being applied with 
more force than any other in that interpretation which it 
usually obtains. 

13. ‘Cast him into outer darkness.'—This phrase of 
outer darkness must be explained with reference to the 
fact that the entertainments of the Jews were in the even- 
ing, when the rooms were lighted up, especially when 
the days were short. To eject a man, therefore, from the 
supper-room, would be to cast him into the outer dark- 
ness. It might also be asked whether the ‘gnashing of 
teeth’ may not allude to the coldness of ‘the night air; 
for the nights are very cold in Palestine during that part 
of the year when, from the shortness of the days, the 
supper-room was the most certain to be lighted up. 

17, ‘Is tt lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or not ??— 
This question involved one of the most cunningly devised 
snares which was ever laid for Christ. If he’ had 
answered in the affirmative, they calculated rightly that 
he would alienate and offend his disciples and all the 

le. For there was never a nation by which the yoke 
of bondage was felt more heavily than by the Jews: 
which may easily be accounted for by their peculiar in- 
stitations, and by the recollection of the signal privileges 
which they had enjoyed and the deliverances with which 
they had been favoured. Their servitude was hateful to 
them: and they even questioned whether it were lawful 
for them to live in bondage to idolaters and foreigners, 
and whether their duty to God and their country did not 
require them to throw all fear aside and assert their in- 
d ence, looking to heaven for such support as their 
fathers had secsived: The general opinion of the people 
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was that their condition of servitude to the Romans was 
not only degrading but unlawful. This opinion was fer- 
menting in their minds, although, for the present, they 
remained quiet, not more from a feeling that resistance 
would be ill-timed and unavailing, than from the con- 
fident expectation of the speedy appearance of the Messiah 
to lead them to victory iid iidependcncs The long pent- 
up feeling did however at last burst forth with unconquer- 
able fury, and led to that great national overthrow which 
our Saviour on other occasions foretold. 

On the other hand, had Christ declared the tribute 
unlawful, or had let fall one word which might have been 
tortured to that meaning, they would doubtless have 
denounced him to the Romans as a promoter of sedition ; 
and, under the reign of Tiberius, his death would have 
been the inevitable consequence of such an accusation. 

19. ‘A penny.’—This was a denarius, of which see the 
note on ch. xx. 2. This tribute was probably the capita- 
tion tax. It does not follow that a single piece of this 
coin formed the entire amount, but that the amount, 
whatever it were, was paid in this coin. As the Hebrews 
were averse to this and other coins of idolaters, the 
Romans probably required the tax to be paid in this coin, 
in order to render it current, as an evidence of their 
dominion over the country. This will appear the more 
marked if we understand with Dr. Hammond that the 
denarius, circulated in Judea, bore not only the head of 
the emperor but an inscription expressing the subjec- 
tion of Judea. The answer of Christ to the ensnaring 
question was quite in conformity with the abstract 
opinion entertained by the Jews themselves: for their 
doctors taught, that to admit the impression and inecrip- 
tion of any prince on their current coin, involved an 
acknowledgment of their subjection to him. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


1 Christ admonisheth the people to follow the good 
doctrine, not the evil examples, of the scribes and 
Pharisees. 5 His disciples must beware of their 
ambition. 13 He denounceth etght woes against 
their hypocrisy and Blindness: 34 and prophesieth 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Taen spake Jesus to the multitude, and to 
his disciples, 

2 Saying, The scribes and the Pharisees 
sit in Moses? seat : 

3 All therefore whatsoever they bid you 
observe, that observe and do; but do not ye 
after their works: for they say, and do not. 

4 'For they bind heavy burdens and egriev- 
ous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoul- 
ders; but they themselves will not move them 
with one of their fingers. 

5 But all their works they do for to be 
seen of men: “they make broad their phylac- 
teries, and enlarge the borders of their gar- 
ments, 

6 *And love the uppermost rooms at feasts, 
and the chief seats in the synagogues, 

¢ And greetings in the markets, and to be 
called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. 

8 “But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is 


} Lake IL 46. & Num. 15. 38. Deut. 22. 12. 
. © Lake 14. 11, and 18. 14. 


8 Mark 12. 38, 39. 
7 Luke 11. 52. 


your Master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren. 

9 And call no man your father upon the 
earth: “for one is your Father, which is in 
heaven. 

- 10 Neither be ye called masters: for one 
is your Master, even Christ. 

11 But he that is greatest among you shall 
be your servant. 

12 °And whosoever shall exalt himself shal] 
be abased ; and he that shall humble himself 
shall be exalted. : 

13 Vf But ‘woe unto you, scribes and Pha- 
risees, hypocrites! for ye shut up the king- 
dom of heaven against men: for ye neither 
go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that 
are entering to go in. | 

14 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! “for ye devour widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence make long prayer: there- 
fore ye shall receive the greater damnation. 

15 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte, and when he is made, ye 
make him twofold more the child of hell than 
yourselves. 

16 Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which 


Luke 11. 43. 4 James 3. 1. 5 Mal. 1. 6, 
8 Mark 12. 40. Luke 20, 47. 
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say, Whosoever shall swear by the temple, 
it is nothing ; but whosoever shall swear by 
the gold of the temple, he is a debtor ! 

17 Ye fools and blind: for whether is 
greater, the Bold, or the temple that sancti- 
fieth the gold ? 

18 And, Whosoever shall swear by the 
altar, it is nothing; but whosoever sweareth 
by the gift that is upon it, he is guilty. 

19 Ye fools and blind: for whether zs 
greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth 
the gift ? 

20 Whoso therefore shall swear by the altar, 
sweareth by it, and by all things thereon. 

21 And whoso shall swear by the temple, 
sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth 
therein. 

22 And he that shall swear by heaven, 
sweareth by the throne of God, and by him 
that sitteth thereon. 

23 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! '*for ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin, and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith: these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone. 

24 Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, 
and swallow a camel. 

25 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites | '’for ye make clean the outside of 
the cup and of the platter, but within they are 
full of extortion and excess. 

26 Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that 
which is within the cup and platter, that the 
outside of them may be clean also. 

27 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited se- 
pulchres which indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness. 


9 Or, debtur, ur, bound. 





19 Luke 11. 42. 
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Verse 7. ‘ Rabbi, Rabbi.’—This title, meaning ‘ Master,’ 
docs not occur in the Old Testament, nor, as a prefix to a 
proper name, does it appear to have been employed until 
the time, or a little before the time, of our Saviour. We 
have not, however, met with anything to shew that it 
might not have been ee earlier in such respectful 
greeting and salutation as is here indicated. Asa personal 
title, however, the Jewish writers agree that it did not 
exist before the time of the famous teacher Hillel, and that 
it was not borne even by him, but was assumed by his son, 
Rabban Simeon, who is supposed by many to have been 
the same person who took the infant Jesus in his arms in 
the temple. (Luke ii.) After this it was assumed by the 
disciples of the opposite schools of Hillel and Shammai, in 
opposition to or in imitation of each other, until at last it 
became exceedingly common, and was applied to all 
teachers and learned men. They were mightily delighted 
to be a: by the title of Rabbi, and exacted it as 
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28 Even so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within ye are full of 
ny and iniquity. 

29 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! because ye build the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, 

30 And say, If we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been partakers 
with them in the blood of the prophets. 

31 Wherefore ye be witnesses unto your- 
selves, that ye are the children of them which 
killed the prophets. 

32 Fill ye up then the measure of your 
fathers. 

33 Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, 
how can ye escape the damnation of hell ? - 

34 Y Wherefore, behold, I send unto you 
prophets, and wise men, and scribes: and 
some of them ye shall kill and crucify; and 
some of them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues, and persecute them from city to city : 

35 That upon you may come all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth, '*from 
the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias son of Barachias, whom ye slew 
between the temple and the altar. 

36 Verily I say unto you, All these things 
shall céme upon this generation. 

37 '°O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, ‘‘and stonest them which 
are sent unto thee, how often would ‘*I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not! 

88 Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate. 

39 For I say unto you, Ye shall not see 
me henceforth, till ye dali say, Blessed ss he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord. 


12 Gen. 4.8, 13 Luke 13. 34. 


15 g Eedr. }. 30 


their due. Teachers gave it to each other, and papils to 
their masters, as did also the people generally to men of 
known Icarning. Besides ‘Rabbi’ there were, as old 
Purchas quaintly observes, ‘ A rabble of like titles,’ derived 
from the same rout and of corresponding signification. Of 
these, Rab, Rabbi, and Rabban were the most usual; and 
concerning them it was held that ‘Rabban’ was a more 
honourable title than ‘ Rabbi,’ and Rabbi than Rab. The 
high title of Rabban has only been given to sevep great 
teachers, and all these were of the poe, of Hillel. 
One of them, as we have seen, was Rabban Simeon, and 
another was Rabban Gamaliel, the teacher at whose feet 
Saul sat in his youth. 

15. ‘ Ye compuss sea and land to make one proselyte.’— 
In the time of Christ, and for some time earlier, the Jews 
took every opportunity of making proselytes to their 
religion. When Hyrcanus conquered the Idummans, he 
allowed them to remain in occupation of their own coun- 
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try, on condition of their embracing the Jewish faith; and 


this they did very gladly for the sake of the privileges 
offered in return. (Joseph. Antig. xiii. 9.1.) The same 
historian has a long account of the conversion of Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates, to the Hebrew 
faith, The latter was, when young, residing at the court 
of Abennerig, king of Charax-Spasini, when a Jewish 
merchant got among the king’s women and taught them 
how to worship God after the manner of the Hebrews. 
a their means he became known to Izates, and 
persauaded him also toembrace the Jewish religion, When 
the young prince was called home by his father, he took 
with him this Jew, Ananias, who seems to have become 
his confidential adviser. On his return home he found 
that his mother Helena had meanwhile been converted by 
another Jew. When Izates succeeded his father on the 
throne, it became a question to his conscience whether he 
should or not submit to the rite of circumcision. Ananias 
was opposed to it for prudential reasons, to which the 
king assented. But afterwards another Jew, named 
Eleazer,a man of learning, came from Galilee, and so 
insisted on the importance of circumcision that Izates at 
once submitted to the rite. The king, at a later day, sent 
his five sons to Jerusalem to be brought up in the Jewish 
learning and religion; and, as well as his mother, bestowed 
great favours and benefits upon the city. The queen on 
one occasion made a progress to Jerusalem to worship at 
the temple, and having been furnished with plenty of 
mouey by ber son, who conducted her part of the way, her 
arrival was of crea service to the people, who were then 
suffering severely from famine. We have mentioned this 
case the more particularly, because it seems to shew that 
there was a particular anxiety to convert persons whose 
rank, wealth, and influence put it in their power to bestow 

1 favours ; and this our Saviour probably had 
partly in view when alluding so reproachfully to the pro- 
selytizing propensities of the Pharisees, in which probably 
their own gain and credit were the only objects they had 
in view. The desire of the Jews to make proselytes, about 
this time, was so conspicuous as to be noticed even by the 
heathen, and seems indeed to have become even proverbial. 
So Hurate (lib. i. sat. 4)— 


‘We'll force you, like the proselyting Jews, 
To be like us.’—Francis. 


— ‘Twofold more the child of hell than yourselves.’— 
This is very strong. But we are to consider that the mis- 
chievous propensity of the Jews to turn aside from the 
Law, which had, in ancient times, taken the direction of 
ilolatry, had now, as if it must have some vent or other, 
been turned to the corruption of the Law itself; ony by 
encumbering it with a mass of absurd traditions, whic 
were, for the most part, not only bad in themselves, but 
were unutterably evil, as claiming equal or indeed supe- 
rior autbority to that ofthe written law. The religion of 

Pharisees, therefore, although ceremonially Mosaical, 
and based upon the law of Moses, was, as a whole, a noto- 
rious system of imposture—bad in most of its essential 
principles, and bad in practice, for the ample scope which 
It offered for the indulgence of every hateful, selfish, and 
unholy feeling and pursuit. Their proselytes, being made 
such mach less for God’s glory than for their own, imper- 
fectly instructed, and retaining much of the leaven of 
paganism, would naturally, as new converts, manifest a 
double measure of zeal in those corruptions of principle 
and practice, on which their teachers had more frequently 
insisted than on essential truths. They would know as 
much of the corrupt part of the existing Jewish system as 
their teachers, unchecked by the same i cts of acquaint- 
ance with the purer and truer parts; and hence the zeal of 
ignorance would co-operate with the zeal of newness in 
rendering the proselytes twofold more ‘the children of 
hell’ than their teachers. Justin Martyr furnishes & re- 
markable corroboration ef this, when he says to Trypho 
the Jew, ‘Your proselytes not only disbelieve Christ’s 
doctrine, but blaspheme his name as much again as your- 
selves.” 
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16. ‘ The gold of the temple.’—We confess that we have 
selected this text not because it requires an illustration or 
that our note will illustrate it; but simply because the 
form of the work requires a text for a uote; and this ha 
pens to be the only text which it seems possible to prefix 
to.the circumstance which we desire to place before the 
reader. M. Salverti, in his very ingenious and erudite 
work, Des Sciences Occultes, brings forward the start- 
ling hypothesis that the art of drawing down peneog 
from the clouds, attributed to Franklin, was known an 
practised in the earliest ages. In connection with this 
question, he is led to conclude that the Jews were not un- 
acquainted with the use of lightning conductors; founding 
his observations on some ideas started by Michaelis, in his 
famous Mosaical Luws. He remarks—‘ That there is 
nothing to indicate that the lightning ever struck the 
temple of Jerusalem during the lapse of a thousand years. 
2. That according to the account of Josephus (Bell. Jud. 
v. 14), a forest of spikes with golden or gilt points, and 
very sharp, covered the roof of this temple; a remarkable 
feature of resemblance with the temple of Juno, represented 
op the Roman medals. 3. That this roof communicated 
with the caverns in the hill of the temple, by means of 
metallic tubes, placed in connection with the thick gilding 
that covered the whole exterior of the building ; the points 
of the spikes there necessarily produced the effect of light- 
ning-rods. How are we tosuppose that it was only by chance 
they discharged so important a function; that the advantage 
received from it had not been calculated ; that the spikes 
were erected in such great numbers only to prevent the 
birds from lodging upon and defiling the roof of the 
temple? Yet this is the sole utility which the historian 
Josephus attributes to them. His agnorance is an addi- 
tional proof of the facility with which the higher branches 
of knowledge must be lost, so long as men, instead of 
forming them into an organised system of science, sought 
only an empirical art of operating wonders.’ 

23. * Mint.’—‘Hivoopes. The mint is set down by 
Theophrastus among those herbs which, from their daily 
use in domestic economy, were distinguished by the com- 
mon appellation of Aeyava. As the mint was s0 much in 
demand for culinary purposes, it of course became the sub- 
ject of frequent cultivation, and one of the most note-worthy 
objects in the calendar of the ancient gardener and hus- 
bandman. Dioscorides, who ascribes many virtues to the 
mint, characterizes it as cultivated (quepos). The species 
most common in Syria is Mentha sylvestris, found by 
Russell at Aleppo, and mentioned by him among the herbs 
cultivated for the garden there. It occurs also in Greece, 
Taurus, Caucasus, the Altai range, and in Cashmere, and 
is still as highly esteemed in the East as it seems to have 
been by the Jews—for there is little question that this and 
the Mentha arvensis supplied the kinds known to the an- 
cients. In conformity with the present intimation, the 
Jewish writers mention mint as one of the herbs to be 
tithed, and subject to the law of the seventh year. From 
the same sources we also learn that, on account of its agree- 
able smell, it was usual to strew mint on the floors of the 
synagogues, 

— ‘ Anise.’— &ynOoy, which should have been translated 
dill, and not ‘anise,’ as our translators have done; misled 
perhaps by the similarity of anethum and anise. The 
Anethum graveolens, or, as it is otherwise called, Anethum 
segetum, on the assumption that there are two species, 15 a 
native of the warmer regions of the south, and is sometimes 
cultivated in English gardens under the name of ‘dill.’ 
It belongs to that very natural family the Umbellifere, 
which abounds with genera and species that are warmed 
by a savour of aromatic pungency. The seeds are the parts 
that are used, whether it be for the purpose of soothing the 
alimentary system with a warm medicine, or of pleasing 
the palate with an agreeable condiment. Among the Cos- 
sacks and in other parts of the Russian dominions, the plant 
is cultivated for the same use as the carraway is among us. 
It is unnecessary to remind the botanist that the dill, car- 
raway, coriander, and cummin belong to the same natural 
assemblage of plants, and though the sa eas in form 
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and a little in favour, yet they are employed for the same 
purposes, and possess virtues very nearly allied to each 
other. The flowers are yellow, like those of the parsnip ; 
the leaves decompounded into hair-like divisions. 

The Talmudists describe the plant NIY shuboth, as 


‘called in the Roman language anethum,’ and add that 
it was tithed whether gathered green or ripe. It was 
tithed also both as to the seed and the herb itself. That 
the herb was tithed implies that it was eaten as well as the 
seeds: and indeed this is expressly said ; and we are told 
that it was to be eaten raw, after meat, and not boiled. 

— * Cummin?—See the note on Isaiah xxviii. 25. This is 
also mentioned by the T'almudists as subject to tithe. Jesus 
mentions these as specimens of the herbs from which tithe 
was taken, and, accordingly, Luke adds, ‘and all manner 
of herbs.’ There are no directions about such tithes in the 
law. It was indeed a common saying of the Jews, that 
the tithing of corn was from the law, but the tithing of 
~ herbs from the Rabbins: the obligation of rendering this 
tithe was, however, not considered the less imperative on 
that account. 

24, ‘ Strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.’—Instead of 
‘strain at’ we have ‘strain out,’ in the versions of Tyndall, 
Cranmer, and theGeneva. The Rheims version has ‘strain 
a gnat,’ and Wicklif, ‘clensenge a gnat.’ Any of these 
parte the right meaning, and ‘out’ was probably in- 
tended to be preserved by King James’s translators : but 
‘at’ having occurred, through an obvious typographical 
error in their first edition, has ever since been preserved. 
In the East, where insects of all kinds and sizes abound, it 
$s difficult to keep liquors which are left for the least time 
uncovered clear of insects; for which reason, as well as 
because there are some kinds which breed in wine, it was 
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and is usual to strain the wine before drinking, to prevent 
insects from passing into the drinking vessel. Besides the 
common motive of cleanliness for this practice, the Jews 
considered that they had another and more imperative one 
—that of religious purity. For as the law forbade them 
to eat ‘ flying creeping things,’ they thought themselves 
bound to be particularly carefol in this matter. On this 
subject, as usual, they refined very much ; and the Talmud 
contains many curious explanations and directions relating 
to it. Thus:—‘One that eats a flea or a gnat, is an apos- 
tate; and is no more to be counted one of the congre 
tion.’ It seems, however, thata person doing this, might, 
under certain circumstances, en further consequences 
by submitting to be scourged : ‘ Whosoever eats a whole fly 
or a whole gnat, whether alive or dead, is to be beaten on 
account of the flying creeping thing.’ The great soli- 
citude which was hence exhibited to exclude the smallest 
insects from drinks gave occasion to the present proverb, 
applied to much care about small matters and none about 
greater. The ‘camel’ need occasion no more difficulty in 
this proverb, than in that which refers to a camel’s ge 
through the eye of a needle: for the camel, being about 
the largest animal commonly known to the Hebrews, was 
naturally selected to give the hyperbolical point, usual 
with the Orientals, to their contrasts of the t with the 
little. Hence the elephant is also mentioned in the same 
manner, and for the same reason as the camel, in many 
proverbs of the East—as in that analogous Arabian one, 
cited by Pococke, ‘ He swallows an elephant and is stran- 
gled by a flea.’ 

97. * Whited sepulchres.’—See the note on 2 Chron. 
XxxiV. 4. 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


1 Christ foretelleth the destruction of the temple: 3 
what and how great calamities shall be before it: 
29 the signs of his coming to copa 36 And 
because that day and hour is unknown, 42 we ought 
to watch like yood servants, expecting every moment 
our master’s coming. 


Anp ‘Jesus went out, and departed from the 
temple: and his disciples came to Arm for to 
shew him the buildings of the temple. 

2 And Jesus said unto them, See ye not 
all these things? verily I say unto you, 
“There shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down. 

3 4 And as he sat upon the mount of 
Olives, the disciples came unto him privately, 
saying, Tell us, when shall these things be ? 
and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the world 

4 And Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Take heed that no man deceive you. 

5 For many shall come in my name, saying, 
I am Christ; and shall deceive many. 

6 And ye shall hear of wars and rumours 
of wars: see that ye be not troubled : for all 
these things must come to pass, but the end is 
not yet. 

7 For nation shall rise against nation, and 


1 Mark 13.1. Luke 21. 5. $ Luke 19. 44. 
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8 Chap. 10.17. Luke 21.12. John 16. 2. 


kingdom against kingdom: and there shall be 
famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes, in 
divers places. 

8 All these ave the beginning of sorrows. 

9 *Then shall they deliver you up to be 
afflicted, and shall kill you: and ye shall be 
hated of all nations for my name’s sake. 

10 And then shall many be offended, and 
shall betray one another, and shall hate one 
another. 

11 And many false prophets shall rise, and 
shall deceive many. 

12 And because iniquity shall abound, the 
love of many shall wax cold. 

13 But he that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved. 

14 And this Gospel of the kingdom shall 
be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations; and then shall the end 
come. 

15 ‘When ye therefore shall see the abo- 
mination of desolation, spoken of by *Daniel 
the prophet, stand in the holy place, (whoso 
readeth, let him understand :) 

16 Then let them which be in Judea flee 
into the mountains : 

17 Let him which is on the housetop not 
come down to take any thing out of his house : 


4 Mark 13. 14. 6 Dan. 9. 37. 
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18 Neither let him which is in the field 
return back to take his clothes. 

19 And woe unto them that are with child, 
and to them that give suck in those days ! 

20 But pray ye that your flight be not in 
the winter, neither on the sabbath day : 

21 For then shalt be great tribulation, 
such as was not since the Seuiannin of the 
world to this time, no, nor ever shall be. 

22 And except those days should be 
shortened, there should no flesh be saved: 
but for the elect’s sake those days shall be 
shortened. 

23 ‘Then if any man shall say unto you, 
Lo, here 7s Christ, or there ; believe 2 not. 

24 For there shall arise false Christs, and 
false prophets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders ; insomuch that, if zt were possible, 
they shall deceive the very elect. 

25 Behold, I have told you before. 

26 Wherefore if they shall say unto you, 
Behold, he is in the desert; go not forth: 
behold, Ae is in the secret chambers ; believe 
it not. 

27 For as the lightning cometh out of the 
east, and shineth even unto the west ; so shall 
also the coming of the Son of man be. 

28 ‘For wheresoever the carcase is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together. 

29 Immediately after the tribulation of 
those days “shall the sun be darkened, and 
the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers 
of the heavens shall be shaken :. 

30 And then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of man in heaven: and then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn, ’and they shall see. 
the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory. 

81 '*And he shall send his angels ‘with a 
great sound of a trumpet, and they shall 
gather together his elect from tbe four winds, 
from one end of heaven to the other. 

32 J Now learn a parable of the fig tree ; 
When his branch is yet tender, and putteth 
forth leaves, ye know that summer ts nigh: 

33 So likewise ye, when ye shall see all 


these things, know that it is near, even at the | 
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34 Verily I say unto you, This generation 
shall not , till all these things be fulfilled. 

35 MHeaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away. 

36 J But of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my 
Father only. 

37 But as the days of Noe were, so shall 
also the coming of the Son of man be. 

38 '*For as in the days that were before 
the flood they were eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in marriage, until the 
day that Noe entered into the ark, 

39 And knew not until the flood came, 
and took them all away; so shall also the 
coming of the Son of man be. 

40 “‘Then shall two be in the field; the 
one shall be taken, and the other left. 

41 Two women shall be grinding at the 
ee the one shall be taken, and the other 

42 J '*Watch therefore: for ye know not 
what hour your Lord doth come. 

43 '*But know this, that if the good man 
of the house had known in what watch the 
thief would come, he would have watched, 
and would not have suffered his house to be 
broken up. 

44 Therefore be ye also ready: for in 
such an hour as ye think not the Son of man 
cometh. 

45 '™Who then is a faithful and wise ser- 
vant, whom his lord hath made ruler over his 
houshold, to give them meat in due season ? 

46 Blessed zs that servant, whom his lord 
when he cometh shall find so doing. 

47 Verily I say unto. you, That he shall 
make bim ruler over all his goods. 

48 But and if that evil servant shall say in 
his heart, My lord delayeth his coming ; 

49 And shall begin to smite Ais fellow- 
servants, and to eat and drink with the 
drunken ; 

50 The lord of that servant shall come in 
a day when he looketh not for Aim, and in an 
hour that he is not aware of, . 

51 And shall ‘’cut him asunder, and ap- 
pout him his portion with the hypocrites : 





doors. there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

© Mark 13.21. Luke 17. 23. 7 Luke b7. 37. 8 Jena. 13.10. Faek. 32.7. Joel 2.31. Mark 13.24. Luke 2). 25. 9 Revel, 1. 7. 
10 | Cor. 15,52. | Thess. 4. 18. 11 Or, with a trumpet, and a great vuice. az} 13. 31. 13 .% Luke lt 26. 
14 Luke 17. 36. 1S Mark t3. 35. 16 Luke 12. 89. 1 Thess. 5.2. Revel. 16. 15. IZ Luke 12. 42, 18 Or, cut Aim off’ 


Verse 6. ‘ Ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars. — 
The important prediction, which our Lord here delivers, 
eoncerning the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, 
and the circumstances which should precede and attend 
that destruction, seems to demand far more attention than 


| 


our limits will permit us to bestow. The History of the 

Jawish War, by Josephus, supplies ample materials for 

illustration ; and most yobiieaie although unintention- 

ally, testifies that our Lord’s prediction was in every par- 

ticular accomplishcd. That work forms not only the best 
69 
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commentary on the present chapter that exists, but the 
best that could be desired. A more competent and impar- 
tial witness than Josephus cannot be even imagined; and 
we cannot be enough thankful that the mind of this ac- 
complished Jew was moved to write such a history, and 
that this history has been so wonderfully preserved entire 
even to this day. Unless this work had existed, we might 
have known that the prophecy of Christ had been gene- 
rally accomplished ; but without this minute record of 
facts, by one who took an active part in the transactions 
which he relates, we could not have realized that satis- 
factory certainty which we now experience that the mi- 
nutest particular in this prophecy was literally fulfilled, 
or have known the manner in which such fulfilment took 
place. Feeling, therefore, the essential importance of that 
work for the illustration of the present chapter, we were 
inclined to content ourselves with recommending it, as 
such, to the reader’s perusal ; adding, for those who desire 
such help, that the works of J. B. Ott* and J. T. Krebs,t 
indicate most of the passages in which the specific corro- 
borations may be found. Apprehending, however, that 
something more than this may be expected from us, we 
shall not altogether abstain from the subject, although we 
cannot but repeat the recommendation we have given, as 
offering the best course for those whose leisure or oppor- 
tunities admit of its adoption. As our Lord’s prophecy is 
given not only here, but also in Mark (ch. xiii.) and Luke 
(ch. xxi.), an opportunity is afforded of making a conve- 
nient distribution of the illustrative information which it 
may be proper to introduce. We shall, therefore, in the 
present chapter endeavour to state, in a condensed form, 
the circumstances which preceded and led to the general 





* Spicilegium, sive Excerpta ex Flavio Josepho ad 
Novi Testamenti Illustrationem. Lugd.-Bat. 1741. 

+ Observationes in Novum Testamentum e Flavio Jo- 
sepho. Lips. 1755.—Newton’s Dissertations also contain 
an invaluable collection of illustrative facts derived from 
Josephus. 
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revolt of the Jewish nation. In Mark xiii. we shall resume 
the account, and conduct it to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and its temple. And, under Luke xxi., we purpose to 
give a slight sketch of its subsequent history and present 
condition. 

The war which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the subversion of the Jewish nation, first broke out in 
the year 66 a.D., and terminated in 71 a.p. Its origin 
may be distinctly traced to the oppressive and insulting 
measures of Gessius Florus, the procurator of Juda, who 
was unquestionably the worst Roman governor the Jews 
ever had. He received his appointment from the Emperor 
Nero iu the year 65. This man was not the first tyran- 
nical, cruel, or avaricious governor which the Jews had 
received from Rome; but none were so tyrannical and 
cruel in principle, nor any so insatiably avaricious as 
Florus. There were no means whatever at which he 
scrupled in order to fill his coffers. As one instance, we 
may mention, that the robbers who for some years greatly 
abounded in the land, well understood that they might 
carry on their depredations with perfect impunity, pro- 
vided they gave the governor a share of their plunder. 
The consequence was, that they rapidly increased in 
numbers and daring. From this and other causes, the 
condition of the people became so miserable, and life and 
property so insecure, that great numbers emigrated to 
foreign parts, being no longer able to endure the miseries 
they suffered at home. hen Florus saw that he had 
made himself thoroughly detested, and that the Jews were 
ay to complain against him to his superiors, he adopted 
the deep and atrocious policy of driving them to revolt, 
that their cries for justice might be drowned in the clash 
of arms—that in their greater crimes his own might be 
forgotten. In this he but too well succeeded. But to lay 
the entire blame of the war upon the procurator would be 
to take a very superficial view of the transactions of this 
eventful time. ‘The cause lay far deeper—it lay in the 
condition and state of feeling of the Jewish nation, which 
afforded the governor suitable materials on which to 
operate: and if these had not existed, his attempt pro- 
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bably would not have been made, or, if made, would have 
proved abortive. 

To demonstrate this it may be desirable to look back a 
little—the rather so, as it is evident that our Saviour 
refers to some circumstances which preceded the actual 
revolt, or which existed as well before as after. 

In the note on ch. xxii. 17, we have shewn that, even 
in the time of Christ, the Jews were highly dissatisfied 
with their condition under the Romans; that they even 
doubted whether their submission were not in itself un- 
lawful, and whether the assertion of their independence 
were not a duty, the neglect of which involved a want 
of due reliance upon Him who had been their Strong 
Deliverer of old; but that, upon the whole, they were 
disposed for the present to wait a little, not more from 
expediency, than because they doubted that the time for 
exertion was fully come until the ardently expected Mes- 
siah should appear, to lead them to victory and indepen- 
dence. They did not, however, wait very patiently. 
Their expectations were well known to the Romans; and 
their eagerness made them but too ready to. listen to the 
dreamers, false prophets, and pretended Messiahs (verses 
23, 24) who promised them great things. This and other 
causes led to partial disturbances and insurrections from 
time to time ; so that upon the whole the Jews were looked 
upon as bad and turbulent subjects by the Romans, who 
fally returned upon them the dislike with which they 
were themselves regarded. The measures of Florus did 
but kindle into a general blaze the fire which had smoul- 
dered long, and which had thrown forth a brief and partial 
flame more than once before. : 

In whatever point of view the condition of the Jews be 
at this time regarded, it is exceedingly difficult to see any 
thing that is not painful and distressing. The nation was 
divided into parties which regarded one another with im- 
placable hatred and bitterness, that often broke forth into 
acts of murderous violence. Perhaps the history of no 
country offers a parallel to the party violence which at 
this time raged in Judea. It was the duty of the procu- 
rator to have kept this y spirit under, or at least to 
have ented its more violent excesses; but in the con- 
tentions of the people he found a ready means of enriching 
himself, by levying contributions on, and accepting bribes 
from, the adverse parties in turn. therefore rather 
sought to foment than to allay their differences—particu- 
larly when it became his policy to drive the nation into 
i eachiae He looked on with pleasure to see the Jews 

ves working the destruction which he desired to 
bring upon them. The people generally were fretful and 
turbulent, ready to give heed to any delusion, and to act 
apon it. There was no order, no peace. Even the chief 
priests formed themselves into a faction, opposed, on the 
one hand, to the inferior priests, and on the other to the 
principal laymen. The former found adherents among 
patie 2 and from words the two factions often pro- 
ed to blows and the throwing of stones; while the in- 
ferior clergy, finding the tithes on which they lived taken 
violently away by the servants of their superiors, were 
compelled to resist, in order to preserve the means of sub- 
sistence. The land was also overrun by robbers and mur- 
derers. The former, often acting in powerful bands, de- 
vastated the country with fire and sword: while the latter, 
who arose in the time of Felix (53-60 a.p.), and were 
never after extirpated, were regular assassins. They were 
ealled Sicarii, from the short dagger (sica) which the 
employed. They wore this under their garments, and, 
mingling in a crowd, would dispatch their victim and 
conceal themselves among the multitude. In this manner 
they not only disposed of their own enemies, but were 
quite ready, for pay, to perform the same atrocious service 
for any other persons who thought proper to employ them. 
And were employed even by Roman governors on 
the one hand, and by Jewish high-priests on the other. 

After this general statement we may return to the pro- 
grese of the revolt. 

In the year 66 a.D., an edict from the emperor was re- 
ceived at Cecsarea, by which the Greek and Syrian inha- 
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bitants were gratified by being placed in the first rank of 
citizens, above the Jews, who had hitherto enjoyed that 
privilege. This was followed by gross insults, from the 
favoured parties, upon the religion of the Jewish inhabi- 
tants. Then ensued commotions, quelled by the Roman 
troops: and the result was, that the Jews withdrew their 
sacred books from the synagogue and carried them to 
Narbata, a place about two miles from Cesarea. For this 
decided measure, Florus threw into prison several of the 
principal Jews who had gone to Sebaste (Samaria) to lay 
their grievances before him. This oppressive act created 
a great sensation throughout Judea, and particularly at 
Jerusalem ; in the midst of which a demand was received 
from the procurator for seventeen talents from the treasu 
of the temple. This raised a tumult in the city, in whic 
reproaches and imprecations were publicly heaped upon 
the tyrannical governor, Florus himself arrived to en- 
force his demand, and hearing of what had happened, de- 
manded that the persons who had joined in the reproaches 
cast upon him should be delivered up to him. He would 
listen to no explanations ; and, in revenge, gave his soldiers 

ermission to plunder the upper market. They not only 
did this, but pillaged many private houses, and slew their 
inhabitants. Many of the best citizens were also dragged 
before the procurator, and, by his orders, scourged and 
erucified. Under all this the chief priests and principal 
citizens exerted themselves to keep the people quiet; and 
they succeeded for the time: but the crisis came when 
Florus attempted to enter the temple with his soldiers. 
The people could not bear this profanation, and resisted 
with such bravery and success, that the Romans retired to 
the royal castle for refuge. Florus, having kindled the 
flame of rebellion, withdrew from the city, and seut notice 
of what had occurred to his superior, Cestius Gallus, pre- 
fect of Syria, who thereupon set his army in motion against 
the revolters, 

In the mean time king Agrippa (the ‘almost Christian’ 
of Acts xxvi. 28) arrived at Jerusalem: and successfully 
exerted himself in pacifying the people, and persuading 
them to remain subject to the Romans. But soon after, 
when he advised them to continue obedient to Florus until 
another procurator should be appointed, they assaulted 
him with stones and drove him from the city. The inha- 
bitants then divided themselves into two great factions, 
the one being for continued obedience and submission to 
the Romans, and the other determined to persist in rebel- 
lion, The former took possession of the upper city, while 
the latter held the lower city and the temple. The two 
factions often fought desperately against each other, and 
with varying success. e revolters were soon headed 
by Menahem, a son of the notorious Judas of Galilee, who 
came with a band of well-armed robbers and others. He 
assumed the title of king, and took the direction of the 
siege of the royal castle in which the Romans were shut 
up; and this with such success, that the Jatter surrendered 
on condition of being allowed to depart in peace. This 
was very readily granted on oath; but no sooner did the 
Romans lay down their arms than they were all massacred, 
except their commander, Metilius, who became a Jew to 
save his life. This, and some of the other more atrocious 
transactions of the war, took place on the sabbath; and 
on the very same day there was a general massacre of the 
Jews at Cesarea. This last event enraged the provincial 
Jews beyond endurance, and the war became general 
throughout the country, which presented one scene of 
bloodshed and confusion. The Jews assembled in great 
numbers, and pillaged and devastated the towns chiefly 
occupied by Syrians, on both sides of the Jordan; in re- 
venge for which the Syrians massacred those Jews who 
dwelt in their cities, sparing only the proselytes to the 
Jewish faith, whom they did not yet venture to attack, 
and who remained the objects of their hatred and fear. 
Thus every city was divided inst itself—the whole 
country streamed with blood, and was rent by the most 
savage commotions; nor was the flame confined to the 
Jewish provinces, but extended to Syria, Egypt, and other 
neighbouring countries, in whose towns Jews were settled 
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in considerable numbers. Although this general provincial 
rising was not primarily oe the Romans, they were 
necessarily mixed up with the slegpaiee strife, particularly 
from the part they took, and the transactions which had 
recently occurred. The Jewish insurgents cut to pieces 
the Roman garrison at Cypros, near Jericho; and obliged 
the soldiers stationed at Macheerus to yield up that strong 
fortress. 

Thus the land was pervaded by the ‘ wars and rumours 
of wars’ to which our Saviour appears to refer in the pre- 
sent verse; but, as he adds, ‘the end was not yet.’ And 
now, having brought this rapid sketch to the general 
revolt of the Jewish nation; and finding that this note 
has been considerably extended by our preliminary obser- 
vations, we reserve ‘the end’ for the places we have 
already indicated. 

15. * Ye shall see the abomination of desolation... .stand 
tn the holy place.’—This doubtless applies to the Roman 
standards, which were abominable to the Jews on account 
of the images upon them to which the Roman soldiers paid 
idolatrous reverence. But it may naturally be asked, 
‘Did not the Roman soldiers stationed at Jerusalem carry 
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these usual images on their standards previous to the 
siege ?? Josephus affords the answer. ‘The former pro- 
curators were wont to make their entrance into the city 
with such standards as had not the effigies of Cesar. Pilate 
was the first who brought these images to Jerusalem, and 
set them up there tn the night time; but as soon as the 
people knew it they came in multitudes, and interceded 
with Pilate many days that he would remove the images. 
On the sixth day he ordered the soldiers to have their 
weapons ready, and when the Jews petitioned him again, 
he gave a signal to the soldiers to surround them, and 
threatened immediate death unless they would cease dis- 
tracting him. But they threw themselves on the ground, 
and laid their necks bare, offering to die rather than see 
their laws transgressed ; on which Pilate, affected by their 
firm resolution to keep their laws inviolable, commanded 
the images to be carried back from Jerusalem to Cesarea.’ 
—Antig. xviii. 3. 1. 
28. ‘ Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the cagles he 
gathered together.,—Amonggst the birds the vulture, though 
one species, the lammergeyer, comes as far north as the 
Swiss Alps, generally most abounds in hot climates; and 
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fs often of cesential service in preventing the infection 
likely to be produced by putrid animals. To these birds 
our Saviour’s words doubtless allude. The species he had 
in his eye was probably the Egyptian vulture ( Vultur 
), the services of which in Egypt are strikingly 
described by Hasselquist. After noticing its disgusting 
he says, ‘ Notwithstanding this, the inhabitants 
of Egypt cannot be thankful enough to Providence for 
this bird. All the places around Cairo are filled with the 
dead bodies of asses and camels; and thousands of these 
birds fly about and devour the carcases before they putrefy 
and fill the air with noxious exhalations.’ Belon observes, 
which proves their prevalenee there, that in Palestine they 
devour an infinite namber of mice, which would otherwise 
be a great pest. The cognate tribe, the eagles, though 
they are widely dispersed, have their metropolis in more 
northern climates, and are distinguished also from the 
vultures by making living animals chiefly their prey.’— 
Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
41. * Two women shall be grinding at the mill.’ —We have 
already intimated that the operation of grinding corn is 
erally performed by women, who usually grind every 
y the quantity required for that day by the family to 
which they belong. The mills also have slightly been 
noticed. To that which has already been said on the 
subject, we may now add Dr. Clarke’s notice of the custom 
as still existing at Nazareth: ‘Scarcely had we reached 
the apartment prepared for our reception, when, looking 
into the court-yard belonging to the house, we beheld two 
women grinding at the mill, in a manner most forcibly 
illustrating the saying of our Saviour. They were pre- 
paring flour to make our bread, as is always customary in 
the country when strangers arrive. The two women, seated 
upon the ground, opposite to each other, held between them 
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such as in Scotland are called querns. In the centre of 
the upper stone was a cavity for pouring in the corn; and 
by the side of this, an upright wooden handle for movin 

the stone. As the operation began, one of the women wit 

her right hand pushed this handle to the woman opposite, 
who again sent it to her companion,—thus communicating 
a rotatory and very rapid motion to the upper stone ; their 
left hands being all the while employed in supplying fresh 
corn, as fast as the bran and flour escaped from the sides 
of the machine’ ( Travels, iv. 167-8). But although this 
hand-mill is in general use throughout the East, where 
wind or water-mills are unknown; yet, as its smallness 
renders the operation tedious, a fixed mil] is sometimes 
used in large establishments. This differs little from the 
portable mill except in its larger size. It acts in the same 
manner as the other, and like that is worked by women, 
as appears from our present engraving, which shews a 
Sicilian mill of a similar description, We rather think 
that the Jews may have had such a mill as this—besides 
the common small one; and we are supported in this by 
finding that ap certainly had some larger mills than the 
common; for the Talmud lets us know that, like other 
nations, they had large mills which were turned by asses. 
The asses of mills are often mentioned, and notice is taken 
of a man who worked his mill with wild asses. The large 
and small hand-mills, together with the large one worked 
by an ass, mule, or horse, are often found to be in use in 
the same country. It deserves to be noticed here, that the 
mill-stone mentioned in ch. xviii. 6, is in the original 
called an ass mill-stone, which might suggest that it de- 
notes one of thuse larger mill-stones belonging to a mill 
worked by an ass: but this is not quite certain, as it 
happens that the lower mill-stoue of the hand-mill was 


| also called the ass, on account of the burden which it bore. 
the two round flat stones, such as are seen in Lapland, and , 


See the note and cut under Judg. ix. 53. 
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Cuap. XXV.] 
CHAPTER XXV. 


1 The parable of the ten virgins, 14 and of the talents. 
31 Also the description of the last judgment. 


TueEn shall the kingdom of heaven be likened 
unto ten virgins, which took their lamps, and 
went forth to meet the bridegroom. 

2 And five of them were wise, and five 
were foolish. 

3 They that were foolish took their lamps, 
and took no oil with them : 

4 But the wise took oil in their vessels 
with their lamps. 

5 While the bridegroom tarried, they all 
slumbered and slept. 

6 And at midnight there was a cry made, 
Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out 
to meet him. 

7 Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed 
their lamps. 

8 And the foolish said unto the wise, Give 
us of your oil; for our lamps are ‘gone out. 

9 But the wise answered, saying, Wot so; 
lest there be not enough for us and you: but 
go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for 
yourselves. 

10 And while they went to buy, the bride- 
groom came; and they that were ready went 
in with him to the marriage: and the door 
was shut. 

11 Afterward came also the other virgins, 
saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. 

12 But he answered and said, Verily I 
say Nate I know you not. 

13 *Watch therefore, for ye know neither 
the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man 
cometh. 

14 7 *For the kingdom of heaven is as a 
man travelling into a far country, who called 
his own servants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. 

15 And unto one he gave five ‘talents, to 
another two, and to ancther one; to every 
man according to his several ability; and 
straightway took his journey. 

16 Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and 
made them other five talents. 

17 And likewise he that had received two, 
he also gained other two. 

18 But he that had received one went and 


digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s money. | 


19 After a long time the lord of those 
servants cometh, and reckoneth with them. 
20 And so he that had received five talents 


1 Or, going out. 


# Chap. 24.42. Mark 13. 33 
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came and brought other five talents, saying, 
Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents : 
behold, I have gained beside them five talents 
more. 

21 His lord said unto him, Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy lord. 

22 He also that had received two talents 
came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me two talents: behold, I have gained two 
other talents beside them. | 

23 His lord said unto him, Well done, 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. 

24 Then he which had received the one 
talent came and said, Lord, I knew thee that 
thou art an hard man, reaping where thou 
hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast 
not strawed : 

25 And I was afraid, and went and hid 
thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou hast 
that is thine. 

26 His lord answered and said unto him, 
Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest 
that I reap where I sowed not, and gather 
where I have not strawed ; 

27 Thou oughtest therefore to have put 
my money to the exchangers, and then at m 
coming I should have received mine own wit 
usury. 

28 Take therefore the talent from him, and 
give it unto him which hath ten talents. 

29 *For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance: but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath. 

30 And cast ye the unprofitable servant 
into outer darkness: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. . 

31 J When the Son of man shall come in 
his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his 


glory : 

33 And before him shall be gathered all 
nations: and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth Ais sheep 
from the goats : 

33 And he shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the left. 

34 Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 





3 Luke 19. 12. 4 Atalent is 187/. 10s.--chap. 18. 2¢. 
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inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world : : 

35 ‘For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 

36 Naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, 
and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. 

37 Then shall the righteous answer him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee an. hungred, 
and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? 

38 When gaw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in? or naked, and clothed thee ? 

39 Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee ? ? 

40 And the King shall answer and sa 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, inaemich 
as ye have done 7¢ unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done z¢ unto me. 

41 Then shall he say also unto them on 


6 Ion. 58.7. Ezek. 18, 7. y Peal. 6. 8. 


Verse 1. ‘ Took their lamps.’—It appears from this and 
the whole narrative that the Jewish nuptial processions 
took place by night, and by the light of torches or lamps. 
This is still the prevailing custom in the East, and was in 
ancient times the same also among the Greeks and 
Romans. Homer describes (Iliad xviii.) 


‘ Rites matrimonial solemnised with pom 
Of sumptuous banquets. Forth they led their brides 
Each from her chamber, and along the streets 
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the left hand, “Depart from me, ye cursed, 


into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 


and his angels: | 

42 For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
no drink : 

43 I was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in: naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and 
in prison, and ye visited me not. 

44 Then shall they also answer him, say- 
ing, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister unto thee ? 

45 Then shall he answer them, saying, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did 
ié not to one of the least of these, ye did z 
not to me. 

46 And “these shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment: but the righteous into 
life eternal. 


Chap. 7. 23. 8 Dan. 12.2. John 5, 29. 


With torches usher’d them, and with the voice 

Of hymeneal song, heard all around. 

Here striplings danced in circles to the sound 

Of pipe and harp, while in the portals stood 

Women, admiring, all, the gallant show.’ 
CowPeEnr. 


In this there is scarcely anything which may not be 
traced in the Jewish ceremonies; even the ‘striplings 
dancing to the sound of pipe and harp,’ illustrates Luke 
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vii, 52, where the children crying to each other in the 
market-place, ‘ We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced,” are generally supposed to allude to the rejoicing 
nuptial procession. As to the lamps or torches used on 
such occasions, the Rabbins indicate their form as similar 
to those used by the ‘ Ishmaelites’ or Arabians, and which 
are thus mentioned by Jarchi:—‘ It was the custom in the 
land of Ishmael to bring the bride from the house of her 
futher to that of her husband, in the night time: and 
there were about ten staves, upon the top of each of which 
was a brazen dish, containing rags, oil, and pitch, and 
this being kindled formed blazing torches, which were 
carried before the bride.’ These are just the same torches 
which are still employed on similar occasions by the 
people of Arabia and Egypt. 

— ‘Went forth to meet the bridegroom.’—Itis remarkable 
here that the Syriac, Persic, and Vulgate versions add, 
‘and the bride.’ But this doeg not exist in any Greek 
copies, except the Cambridge one of Beza’s. Although 
the testimony of these versions—particularly the Syriac— 
is very valuable, we are not disposed to insist that they 
supply an omission in the Greek ye it being quite 
sufficient for explanatery pu if we find, from this 
testimony, that the authors of these versions, who were_ 
well acquainted with Oriental manners, unders the 
procession to be that of the bridegroom and the bride— 
that is, of the bridegroom conducting the bride home from 
her father’s house. ‘Tio one who has read our note on 
Jer. vii. 34, it may be suggested that there is nothing that 
could correspond better with the circumstances than to 
suppose that the bridegroom having gone out with his 
party after the bride has reached his house, returns after 
a while in rejoicing state; his return being, as may be sup- 
posed, watched by the maidens and friends who had 
accompanied the bride to her new home. The fact that 
the bridegroom seems to be at home when he arrives, and 
is the person who auswers those who apply for untimely 
admission, is in favour of this. But other circumstances 
jead rather to the conclusion that the case is that of a 
bridegroom whose bride lives at some distance, and who 
goes to her residence to celebrate the marriage and to take 
his wife home. The existing oustoms of the Jews are 
76 









also in favour of this interpretation. The Rev. R. S. 
Herschel, in his interesting Brief Sketch of the Present 
State and Future Expectations of the Jews, thus indicates 
the analogy. He is speaking of the customs of the Jews 
in the interior of Poland, where many old usages, which 
have been abandoned in Germany, France, and England, 
are still kept up. The night before the celebration of the 
marriage is called the ‘ watch-night,’ and is kept as such 
by the family of the bride and by the maidens who attend 
her on the occasion. If the bridegroom’s residence be at 
u distance from that of the bride, he usually arrives some 
time in the course of the night, or very early in the morn- 
ing. The bridemaids watch anxiously for his arrival, 
and as soon as they are apprised of his approach, by the 
a bh shout set up by some of the members of the family 
who have been on the look out to catch the first glimpse 
of him: ‘The bridegroom cometh !’ they go forth to meet 
him. The precision with which this answers to the 
parable in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, 
scarcely requires pointing out. 

The custom of comuveying the bride with great state to 
her future home is universal in the East; but the details 
are modified by the. local usages and religions of the dif- 
ferent countries; and sometimes there are differences even 
in the same country. In Syria, Persia, and in India, the 
bridegroom in person brings home his bride; the Turks 
more usually devolve this duty on a near relative, and 
Temain at home to receive the lady on her arrival. We 
may collect from Scripture and the Rabbinical traditions, 
that the Jews had both usages, but that the former was 
the most common. Again, in Egypt the bridegroom goes 
to the mosque when the bride is expected, and returns 


home in procession after she has arrived. In western Asie 


the procession is usually pedestrian, if the bride’s fature 
house is at no great distance inthe same town. The bride 
then generally walks under a canopy, but when the dis- 
tance is too great—and, in central and eastern Asia, 
whether the distance be great or smali—the bride rides 
on a mare, mule, ass, or camel, or is carried in a litter or 
palanquin. Sometimes, when the distance is not great— 
the bride alone (or the bridegroom also, if present) rides, 
and the rest walk—as among the Druses of Lebanon. 
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Much depends on the circumstances of the parties. We 
think we can collect that the Jews practised nearly all 
these methods ; but that, when the bridegroom’s residence 
was near, the bride walked on foot under a canopy. 
When the bridegroom himself brings home the bride, the 
former with his friends usually moves in front, sometimes 
with an interval between the two parties: but they often 
coalesce, as if for the protection of the bride and her 
party ; and then the bridegroom and bride move near each 
other, or even, as in India, are borne in the same palan- 
qain. On this point we have not been able tu discern 
clearly the practice of the Jews; but suspect that it 
varied with circumstances, and in the course of the ages 
which their history embraces. Music usually attends such 
processions, and often dancing; the Jews certainly had 
the former, and, as some think the latter also—at least 
in the time of our Saviour. These observations, which 
are necessarily brief, may serve to convey some ideas 
concerning the nuptial processions of the Hebrews. The 
engravings we pow give may afford some further assist- 
The first represents an Indian bridegroom pro- 
ceeding to take home his bride; and it might equally be 
taken to illustrate the return, with the bridegroom in 
advance of the bride. The other cut shews the manner 
in which the bride is conveyed home by the Druses of 
Lebanon—which will be considered the more satisfactory 
from the Scriptaral interest of the locality, and from the 
fact that ancient customs are always the longest preserved 
among the mvuntains. 
10. ‘ The door was shut..—The following, from Ward's 
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View of the Hindoos, contuins some points of illustra- 
tion, although it rather relates to the arrival of the bride- 
groom to take his bride than to his coming home with 
her. ‘ At a marriage, the procession of which I saw some 
years ago, the bridegroom came from a distance, and the 
bride lived at Serampore, to which place the bridegroom 
was to come by water. After waiting two hours, at 
length, near midnight, it was announced, as if in the very 
words of Scripture, ‘“ Behold the bridegroom cometh, go 
ye out to meet him.” All the persons employed—| Were 
any of them females ?]—now lighted their lamps, and ran 
with them in their hands to fill up their statious in the 
procession ; some of them had lost their lamps, and were 
unprepared ; bug it was then too late to seek them, and 
the cavalcade moved forward to the house of the bride, at 
which place the company entered a large and splendidly 
illuminated area before the house, covered with an awn- 
ing, where a great multitude of friends, dressed in their 
best apparel, were seated upon mats. The bridegroom 
was carried in the arms of a friend, and placed upon a 
superb seat in the midst of the company, where he sat a 
short time, and then went into the house, the door of 
which was immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys. I 
and others expostulated with the doorkeepers, bat in vain. 
Never was I so struck with our Lord’s beautiful parable 
as at this moment: “And the door was shut!” I was 
exceedingly anxious to be present while the marriage 
formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart in dis 
appointment.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


1 Zhe rulers conspire against Christ. 7 The woman 
anointeth his head. 14 Judas selleth him. 17 
Christ eateth the Passover: 26 instituteth his holy 
supper: 36 prayeth in the garden: 47 and betny 
betrayed with a kiss, 57 ts carried to Cataphas, 69 
and denied of Peter. 


AND it came to pass, when Jesus had finished 
all these sayings, he said unto his disciples, 

2 ‘Ye know that after two days is the feast 
of the passover, and the Son of man is betrayed 
to be crucified. | 

3 | "Then assembled together the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and the elders of the 
people, unto the areas of the high priest, who 
was called Caiaphas, 

4 And consulted that they might take 
Jesus by subtilty, and kill him. 

5 But they said, Not on the feast day, 
lest there be an uproar among the people. 

6 {| *Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in 
the house of Simon the leper, 

7 There came unto him a woman having 
an alabaster box of very precious ointment, 
and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat. 

8 But when his disciples saw zt, they had 
indignation, saying, To what purpose is this 
waste ? 

9 For this ointment might have been sold 
for much, aud given to the poor. 

10 When Jesus understood 7¢, he said unto 
them, Why trouble ye the woman ? for she 
hath wrought a good work upon me. 

11 *For ye have the poor always with you ; 
but me ye have not always. 

12 For in that she hath poured this oint- 
ment on my body, she did z¢ for my burial. 

13 Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this, that this woman 
hath done, be told for a memorial of her, 

14 Ff *Then one of the twelve, called Judas 
Iscariot, went unto the chief priests, 

15 And said unto them, What will ye give 
me, and I will deliver him unto you? And 
they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of 
silver. 

16 And from that time he sought oppor- 
tunity to betray him. 7 

17 Ff °Now the first day of the feast of un- 
leavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, 
saying unto him, Where wilt thou that we 
prepare for thee to eat the passover ? 


1 Mark 14.1. Luke 22.1. John 13.1. 
6 Mark 14.12. Luke 22. 7. 
10 Many Greek copies have, gave thanks. ut 
14 Mark 14, 28, and 16. 7. 
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18 And he said, Go into the city to such a 
man, and say unto him, The master saith, 
My time is at hand; I will keep the passover 
at thy house with my disciples. 

19 And the disciples did as Jesus had 
appointed them; and they made ready the 
passover. 

20 7‘Now when the even was come, he sat 
down with the twelve. 

21 And as they did eat, he said, Verily I 
say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. 

22 And they were exceeding sorrowful, 
and began every one of them to say unto him, 
Lord, is it 1? 

23 And he answered and said, °He that 
dippeth Ais hand with me in the dish, the 
same shall betray me. 

24 The Son of man goeth as it is written 
of him: but woe unto that man by whom the 
Son of man is betrayed! it had been good for 
that man if he had not been born. 

25 Then Judas, which betrayed him, 
answered and said, Master, is it 1? He said 
unto him, Thou hast said. 

26 ¥ And as they were eating, "Jesus took 
bread, and.’*blessed z¢, and brake zt, and gave 
it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this 
is my body. 

27 And he took the cup, and gave thanks, 
as gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all . 
of it; 

28 For this is my blood of the new testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for the remission 
of sins. 

29 But I say unto you, I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom. 

30 4 And when they had sung an "hymn, 
they went out into the mount of Olives. 

31 Then saith Jesus unto them, ‘All ye 
shall be offended because of me this night: 
for it is written, '*I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered 
abroad. 

32 But after I am risen again, '‘I will go 
before you into Galilee. 

33 Peter answered and said unto him, 
Though all men shall be offended because of 
tlree, yet will I never be offended. 

34 Jesus said unto him, '*Verily I sa 
unto thee, That this night, before the coc 
crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

35 Peter said unto him, Though I should 


4 Deut. 15. 11. 3 Mark 14.10. Luke 92. 3. 
8 Psal. 41. 9. 9 1 Cor. Il. 23, 24. 
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die with thee, yet will I not deny thee. Like- 
wise also said all the disciples. 

36 { ’°Then cometh Jesus with them unto 
a place called Gethsemane, and saith unto 
the disciples, Sit ye here, while I go and pray 
yonder. — 

37 And he took with him Peter and the 
two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sor- 
rowful and very heavy. 

388 Then saith he unto them, My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tarry 
ye here, and watch with me. 

39 And he went a little farther, and fell 
on his face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: 
nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt. 

40 And he cometh unto the disciples, and 
findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, 
What, could ye not watch with me one hour? 

41 Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation: the spirit andesd ts willing, but 
the flesh 7s weak. 

42 He went away again the second time, 
and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cu 
may not pass away from me, except I drink 
it, thy will be done. 

43 And he came and found them asleep 
again: for their eyes were heavy. 

44 And he left them, and went away again, 

and prayed the third time, saying the same 
words. 
45 Then cometh he to his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your 
rest: behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son 
of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 

46 Rise, let us be guing: behold, he is at 
hand that doth betray me. 

47 {{ And '’while he yet spake, lo, Judas, 
one of the twelve, came, and with him a great 
multitude with swords and staves, from the 
chief priests and elders of the people. 

48 Now he that betrayed him gave them a 
sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
same is he: hold him fast. 

49 And forthwith he came to Jesus, and 
said, Hail, master; and kissed him. 

50 And Jeaus said unto him, Friend, 
wherefore art thou come? Then came they, 
and laid hands on Jesus, and took him. 

51 4 And, behold, one of them which were 
with Jesus stretched out Ais hand, and drew 
bis sword, and struck a servant of the high 
priest’s, and smote off his ear. 

52 Then said Jesus unto him, Put up 
again thy sword into his place: '*for all they 
16 nar ee 32. Luke 22. 39 
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that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword. 

53 Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
to my Father, and he shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels ? 

54 But how then shall the Scriptures be 
fulfilled, '*that thus it must be ? 

55 In that same hour said Jesus to the 
multitudes, Are ye come out as against a 
thief with swords and staves for to take me? 
I sat daily with you teaching in the temple, 
and ye laid no hold on me. 7 

56 But all this was done, that the **scrip- 
tures of the prophets might be fulfilled. Then 
all the disciples forsook him, and fled. 

57 {7 *'And they that had laid hold on 
Jesus led him away to Caiaphas the high 
priest, where the scribes and the elders were 
assembled. 

58 But Peter followed him afar off unto 
the high priest’s palace, and went in, and sat 
with the servants, to see the end. 

59 Now the chief priests, and elders, and 
all the council, sought false witness against 
Jesus, to put him to death ; 

60 But found none: yea, though many 
false witnesses came, yet found they none. 
At the last came two false witnesses, 

61 And said, This fellow said, **I am able 
to destroy the temple of God, and to build it 
in three days. 

62 And the high priest arose, and said . 
unto him, Answerest thou nothing? what zs 
it which these witness against thee ? 

63 But Jesus held his peace. And the 
high priest answered and said unto him, I 
adjure thee by the living God, that thou 
tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son 
of God. 

64 Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said : 
nevertheless I say unta you, **Hereafter shall. 
ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 

and of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven. 

65 Then the high priest rent his clothes, 
saying, He hath spoken blasphemy; what 
further need have we of witnesses? behold, 
now ye have heard his blasphemy. 

66 What think ye? ‘They answered and 
said, He is guilty of death. 

67 **Then did they spit in his face, and 
buffeted him; and others smote him with 
“*the palms of their hands, 

68 Saying, Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 
Who is he that smote thee ? 
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69 4 *°Now Peter sat without in the pa- 
lace: and a damsel caine unto him, saying, 
Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee. 

70 But he denied before them all, saying, 
I know not what thou sayest. 

71 And when he was 
porch, another maid saw him, and said unto 
them that were there, This fellow was also 
with Jesus of Nazareth. | 

72 And again he denied with an oath, I do 
not know the man. 

6 Mark 14. 66. 


Verse 3. ‘ The palace of the high priest.’ —This was not 
their proper place of assembly; and we may therefore 
suppose that they met there for the sake of privacy, or 


that it might not be known that they had any affair in, 


agitation. The Sanhedrim had been accustomed to meet 
in a room belonging to the temple, called Gazith, or the 
paved chamber; but, according to the Babylon Talmud, 
they ceased to sit in this place forty years before the de- 
struction of the temple—that is, rather more than a year 
before the death of Christ. But they still continued to 
meet within the bounds of the temple, at a place called 
Chanoth, or ‘the sheds.’ The palace of the high-priest 
was in Jerusalem, where he constantly resided; but he 
was only to be found there at night, as, during the day, 
he was always in attendance at the temple, where he had 
a suitable apartment, called the chamber of the high- 
priest. If that personage were therefore himself present 
at this meeting, it must have been held in the night time, 
’ which indeed appears from other circumstances. 

— ‘ Caiaphas.’—This was his surname, his proper 
name being Joseph. He was appointed high-priest by 
Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor in the government 
of Judwa, towards the end of his administration, or about 
a.U. 777 (A.D. 24); and his removal was one of the first 
acts of Vitellius, Pilate’s successor, a.U. 789 (A.D. 36). 
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73 And after a while came unto him they 
that stood by, and said to Peter, Surely thou 
also art one of them ; for thy speech bewrayeth 
thee. 

74 Then began he to curse and to swear, 
saying, | know not the man. And imme- 
diately the cock erew. 

75 And Peter remembered the word of 
Jesus, which said unto him, Before the cock 
crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. And he 
went out, and wept bitterly. 


John 18. 25. 


Caiaphas was, consequently, high-priest during the whole 
of Pilate’s administration. Vitellius, who went to Jeru- 
salem soon after his appointment to the government, was 
well received by the people; and, in acknowledgment of 
the honour done to him, granted some important favours, 
among which Josephus includes the deposition of Caiaphas 
—which sufficiently shews that he was not popular among 
his own countrymen. Itis not known what became of 
him after this. 

5. ‘ Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar among 
the people.’—It is not very clear, as some suppose, that 
their apprehensions of a tumult arose from the populari 
of Christ among the people; particularly when we recol- 
lect that the analGtade had just before been greatly dis- 
appointed in the expectations under which they had 
conducted him with triumphant ‘ Hosannas’ to Jerusalem. 
A better reason for their apprehensions may be found in 
the fact, frequently mentioned in the Talmud, that the 
trial of causes on days of public festival was forbidden— 
though such a prohibition certainly was not in accordance 
with the spirit of the law of Deut. xvii. 13. That the 
people might possibly resent the infraction of a popular 
usage was therefore very likely. But, as Jahn observes 
(Arch. Bib. sect. 245), it appears that, as soon as a person 
was found treacherous enough to betray the Saviour, their 
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fears even from this source vanished. It seems indeed 
that there is scarcely one of the then existing rules con- 
cerning the conduct of public trials which was observed 
on this occasiun. Not to mention in this place other ex- 
amples, it will be observed that the trial (if it may be sa 
called) and condemnation took place by night; whereas 
their own canon aan d inculcated that capital causes 
should be proceeded with and completed by day. Cases 
of debt, and perhaps some others of a civil nature, were 
also to be taken by day ; but, if prolonged, these might 
be concluded in the night time: and this exception the 
more strongly marks the difference, and consequently 
points out the irregularity of the present proceeding. 

6. ‘ Simon the leper.’—Simon was probably one of the 
lepers whom Jesus had healed. The reason usually given 
for his pot being at present a leper, namely, that he would 
not have been allowed to live in Bethany, is however not 
a one, since Bethany appears to have been only a 
village, and lepers were only excluded from walled towns. 

7. * An alabaster box? "Theophrastus and Pliny speak 
of very precious unguents as kept in vessels of alabaster, 
for their better preservation; but sometimes the vessels 
or boxes employed for this use were of gold, silver, glass, 
stone, or even wood. The vessels were of small size, and 
appear to have borne a form similar to that of our oil- 
flasks, with long and narrow necks. They were some- 
times much ornamented. Our present cut offers rather a 
proximate than an exact illustration, shewing the form 
and ornaments of the small and rich boxes or coffers in 
which the Romans kept their incense. 

18. ‘J will keep the Passover at thy house.’—The in- 
habitants of Jerusalem prepared rooms, with the necessary 
farniture, in their houses, where strangers might celebrate 
the passover. These apartments were not let out for the 
occasion, nor was any compensation taken, but were of 
common right, for any persons by whom they were wanted, 
and were freely allowed to any who came to claim them. 
This was also the case at the other t festivals, when 
the inhabitants of other places resorted to Jerusalem. The 
desire to accommodate their brethren was so strongly 
manifested by the people of Jerusalem that, as we are 
told by the Jewish writers, notwithstanding the multi- 
tades which resorted to the city, ‘A man could never say 
to his friend, “1 have not found a fire to roast the passover 
lamb in Jerusalem, nor have I found a bed to sleep on in 
Jerusalem,” nor “ The place is too strait for me to lodge 
in, in Jerusalem.”’ See Gill, in loc. These parties for 
the celebration of the passover had commonly no com- 
munication with that of the family of the house; for not 
ouly might two parties celebrate the passover in the same 
house, but even in the same chamber, if the concourse to 
Jerusalem were such as to render it necessary. 

20. ‘ When the even was come, he sat down with the twelve.’ 
—The incidents of the last supper, as recorded by the 

ive lists, may be arranged in the following 
order :—the taking of their places at table; the conten- 
tion as to who should be greatest in the Messiah’s king- 
dom ; the first cup of wine ; the washing of the disciples’ 
feet and reproof; the pointing out the traitor; the 
foretelling of Peter’s denial; institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, etc. Luke’s order differs from that of Matthew 
and Mark, in placing by anticipation the institution of the 
Eucharist before the pointing out of the traitor, etc. He 
was gy tee! Jed to this by the first cup of wine (vv. 17, 
18). ards he returns and narrates the previous 
circumstances. 

69. ‘Now Peter sat without tn the palace, ete.—Au 
Oriental house, as we have often had occasion to explain, 
is usually built around a quadrangular inner court, into 
which there is a passage, sometimes arched, through the 
front part of the house, closed next the street by a heavy 
folding gate, with a smaller wicket for single persons, 
kept bya porter. In the text, the interior court, often 
paved or flagged, and open to the sky, is the aA, where 
the attendants made a fire; and the passage beneath the 
front of the house, from the street to this court, is the 
weeavasey OF gvawr. The place where Jesus stood before 
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the high-priest may have been an open room or place of 
audience on the ground-floor, iu the rear or on one side of 
the court, such rooms, open in front, being customary. It 
was close upon the court; for Jesus heard all that was 
going on around the fire, and turned and looked upon 


- Peter, Luke xxii. 61. 


78. * Thy speech bewrayeth thee.'—Compare Luke xxii. 
59 :——‘ Another confidently affirmed, saying, Of a truth 
this fellow also was with him: for he is a Galilean,’ 
From which we learn that the dialect of the Galileans 
was 60 distinctly marked from that of the inhabitants of 
Judga, that a man could without hesitation be distin- 
guished for a Galilean by his manner of speech. This is 
not surprising; since we see that even in comparatively 
small countries—our own for one—the dialects are found 
differing greatly from one another, and all from that of 
the metropolitan district. Even in the small island of 
Malta, where the vernacular language is a kind of bar- 
harous Arabic, the dialects are so marked, that there was 
a knight of Malta who acquired some credit for being so 
well versed in them, that he was able, from hearing them 
spoken, to discover from what casals (villages) the pea- 
santry who frequented the market of Valetta came. It 
appears from the Talmudists that the dialect of Galilee 
was considered very barbarous and corrupt by the people 
of Judea. This may have partly proceeded from the 
circumstance that the population was of a character much 
more mixed than that of Judsa, being occupied along 
with the Jews by people of different origin and languages, 
whose attempts to understand and be understood by one 
another occasioned accommodations aud amalgamations of 
words and sounds which, while they facilitated inter- 
course, tended to the corruption of the several languages. 
If we rightly collect the results of the Rabbinical state- 
ments, it appears that the dialect of the Galileans was 
marked by the indeterminate pronunciation of particular 
letters, so that the nice ear of the metropolitan Jew was 
often at a loss to distinguish their meaning; and in mis- 
pronouncing or confounding particular letters, especially 
the gu » in such a manner that they were frequently, 
out of their own country, understood to express something 
very different indeed from that which they intended to 
say. Lightfoot (Chorog. Cent. ch. 87) has collected some 
STISADE examples, which we may cite in a condensed 
orm. 

A certain Galilean said, ‘ Whose is (WON tmmar) this 
lamb?’ But he pronounced the first letter of the word 
“ION tmmar, so confasedly and uncertainly, that his hearers 
could not tell whether he meant IDM chamar, ‘an ass; 
or IDM chamar, ‘wine; or WO amar, ‘wool;’ or WON 
immar,‘alamb.’ Another case is mentioned of a Gali- 


lean woman who said to her neighbour, oes WN 
nabn tai doclic chalaba—! Come, and I will feed you with 


milk :’ she pronounced the two last words as nod bin 
toclic labe, words that imply a curse, ‘ Let a lion devour 
thee.’ Another case is thut of a woman who intended to 
say before a judge, ‘ My lord, I had a picture, which they 
stole, and it was so large that if you ad been placed in 
it, your feet would not have touched the ground.’ But 
she so managed the pronunciation, that she was under- 
stood to say, ‘Sir, slave, I had a beam, and they stole thee 
away, and it was so large that if they had hung thee in 
it, thy feet would not have touched the ground. 

74, ‘The cock crew.’—To this it has been objected that 
there were no cocks kept in Jerusalem, lest their habit of 
turning over dunghills, where they might find creeping 
things, should ae ge to pollution the holy food—the 
peace offerings and thank offerings—which were eaten in 
that city. It is not disputed that such a regulation ex- 
isted; but we know that it was on some account or other 
dispensed with or not enforced. For Lightfoot and others 
have shewn that cocks were actually kept at Jerusalem, 
as in other places, and instance the story, in the Jerusalem 
Talmud, of a cock which was stoned, by the sentence of 
the council, for having killed a little Oe 
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1 Christ ts delivered bound to Pilate. 5 Judas hangeth 
himself. 19 Pilute, admonished by his wife, 24 
washeth his hands: 26 and looseth Barabbas. 29 
Christ is crowned with thorns, 84 crucified, 40 re- 
viled, 50 dieth, and is buried: 66 his sepulchre 1s 
sealed, and watched. 


WueEn the morning was come, 'all the chief 
priests and elders of the people took counsel 
against Jesus to put him to death: 

2 And when they had bound him, they led 
him away, and delivered him to Pontius 
Pilate the governor. 

3 ¥ Then Judas, which had betrayed him, 
when he saw that. he was condemned, re- 
pented himself, and brought again the thirty 
pieces of silver to the chief priests and elders, 

4 Saying, I have sinned in that I have be- 
trayed the innocent blood. And they said, 
What zs that to us? see thou to that. 

5 And he cast down the pieces of silver in 
the temple, ‘and departed, and went and 
hanged himself. 

6 And the chief priests took the silver 
pieces, and said, It is not lawful for to’ put 
them into the treasury, because it is the price 
of blood. 

7 And they took counsel, and bought with 
them the potter’s field, to bury strangers in. 

8 Wherefore that field was called, *The 
field of blood, unto this day. 

9 Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jeremy the prophet, saying, ‘And they 
took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of 
him that was valued, ‘whom they of the 
children of Israel did value ; 

10 And gave them for the potter’s field, 
as the Lord appointed me. 

11 7 And Yous stood before the governor : 
and the governor asked him, saying, Art thou 
the King of the Jews? And Jesus said unto 
him, Thou sayest. | 

12 And when he was accused of the chief 
priests and elders, he answered nothing. 

13 Then said Pilate unto him, Tease 
ea how many things they witness against 

ee 

14 And he answered him to never a word ; 
insomuch that the governor marvelled greatly. 

15 { ‘Now at that feast the governor was 
wont to release unto the people a prisoner, 
whom they would. 

16 And they had then a notable prisoner, 
called Barabbas. 
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17 Therefore when they were gathered 
together, Pilate said unto them, Whom vill 
ye that I release unto you? Barabbas, or 
Jesus which is called Christ ? 

18 For he knew that for envy they had 
delivered him. 

19 {| When he was set down on the judg- 
ment seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, 
Have thou nothing to do with that just man: 
for I have suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of him. 

20 {| *But the chief priests and elders per- 
suaded the multitude that they should ask 
Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. 

21 The governor answered and said unto 
them, Whether of the twain will ye that I 
release unto you? They said, Barabbas. 

22 Pilate saith unto them, What shall I 
do then with Jesus which is called Christ ? 
They all say unto him, Let him be crucified. 

98 And the governor said, Why, what 
evil hath he done? But they cried out the 
more, saying, Let him be crucified. 

24 When Pilate saw that he could pre- 
vail nothing, but ¢hat rather a tumult was 
made, he took water, and washed fis. hands 
before the multitude, saying, I am innocent 
of the blood of this just person : see ye fo it. 

25 Then answered all the people, and said, 
His blood de on us, and on our children. 

26 Thenreleased he Barabbas unto them: 
and when he had scourged Jesus, he delivered 
him to be crucified. 

27 ¥ °Then the soldiers of the governor took 
Jesus into the “common hall, and gathered 
unto him the whole band of soldiers. 

28 And they stripped him, and put on him 
a scarlet robe. 

29 And when they had platted a crown 
of thorns, they put i¢ upon his head, and a 
reed in his right hand: and they bowed the 
knee before him, and mocked him, saying, 
Hail, king of the Jews ! 

30 And they spit upon him, and took the 
reed, and smote him on the head. 

81 And after that they had mocked him, 
they took the robe off from him, and put his 
own raiment on him, and led him away to 
crucify him. 

32 '°And as they came out, they found a 
man of Cyrene, Simon by name: him they 
compelled to bear his cross. 

33 4 ‘'And when they were come unto a 
place called Golgotha, that is to say, a place 
of a skull, 
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34 They gave him vinegar to drink 
mingled with gall: and when Gs had tasted 
thereof, he would not drink. 

35 And they crucified him, and parted his 
garments, casting lots: that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophet, '”They 
parted my garments among them, and upon 
my vesture did they cast lots. 

36 And sitting down they watched him 


there ; 

37 And set up over his head his accusation 
written, THIS JESUS THE KING OF 
THE JEWS. 


38 'Fhen were there two thieves crucified 
with him, one on the right hand, and another 
on the left. 

39 J And they that passed by reviled him, 
wagging their heads, 

4) And saying, Thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest z¢ in three days, save 
thyself. If thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the cross. 

41 Likewise also the chief priests mocking 
him, with the scribes and elders, said, 

42 He saved others; himself he cannot 
save. If he be the King of Israel, let him 
now come down from the cross, and we will 
believe him. ~. : 

43 **He trusted in God; let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him: for he said, I 
am the Son of God. 

44 The thieves also, which were erucified 
with him, cast the same in his teeth. 

45 J Now from the sixth hour there was 
darkness over all the land unto the ninth 
hour. 

46 And about the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sa- 
baehthani ? that is to say, ‘‘My God, wy God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ? 

47 Some of them that stood there, when 
they heard that, said, This man calleth for 
Elias. 

48 And straightway one of them ran, and 
took a spunge, '’and filled 7¢ with vinegar, and 
put 7 on a reed, and gave him to drink. 

49 The rest said, Let be, let us see whether 
Elias will come to save him. 

50 Jesus, when he had cried again with 
a loud voice, yielded up the ghost. 
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51 { And, behold, the veil of the temple was 


rent in twain from the top to the bottom; and 
| the earth did quake, and the rocks rent ; 


o2 And the graves were opened; and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 

53 And came out of the graves after his 
resurrection, and went into the holy city, and 
appeared unto many. 

54 Now when the centurion, and they that 


_were with him, watching Jesus, saw the earth- 


quake, and those things that were done, they 
feared greatly, saying, Tealy this was the Son 
of God. 

55 And many women were there beholding 
afar off, which followed Jesus from Galilee, 
ministering unto him: 

56 Among which was Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the mother of James and Joses, 
and the mother of Zebedee’s children. 

57 J ‘When the even was come, there came 
a rich man of Arimathea, named Joseph, who 
also himself was Jesus’ disciple : 

58 He went to Pilate, and begged the 
body of Jesus. Then Pilate commanded the 
body to be delivered. 

59 And when Joseph had taken the body, 
he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, 

60 And laid it in his own new tomb, which 
he had hewn out in the rock: and he rolled 
a great stone to the door of the sepulchre, and 
departed. — : 

61 And there was Mary Magdalene, and 
the other Mary, sitting over against the se- 
pulchre. | 

62 { Now the next day, that followed the 
day of the preparation, the chief priests and 
Pharisees came together unto Pilate, 

63 Saying, Sir, we remember that that 
deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After 
three days I will rise again. 

64 Command therefore that the sepulchre 
be made sure until the third day, lest his dis- 
ciples come by night, and steal him away, 
and say unto the people, He is risen from the 
dead: so the last error shall be worse than 
the first. 

65 Pilate said unto them, Ye have a watch: 
go your way, make ?¢ as sure as ye can. 

66 So they went, and made the sepulchre 
sure, sealing the stone, and setting a watch. 
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Verse 2. ‘ Pontius Pilate the governor. —This person 
came to Judsea as procurator in the year 26 a.D., and con- 
tinued to fill that office to the year 38. Nothing of his 
previous history is known. The Jews had in later days 
worse governors than Pilate; but the general character 
of his government appeared to much disadvantage as com- 
pared with that of most of his predecessors. He was a 
man of stern and inflexible temper, and understood but 
little of, or cared but little for, the peculiar character of 
the people whom he was appointed to rule. By his utter 
disregard of the religious feelings of the people, to which 
most of the former procurators had shewn some respect, 
he gave much offence, greatly disturbed the repose of the 
country, and laid the foundation for many troubles and 
revolts that afterwards followed. One instance of this is 
afforddfi by the affair of the standards, as related under 
xxiv. 15. On another occasion Pilate bethought himself 
of consecrating golden bucklers to Tiberius in the palace 
of Herod at Jerusalem. The bucklers bore no images of 
any kind, but only an inscription expressing their dedica- 
tion to Tiberius. The Jews, pee alarm, and ; 

at body of the people, headed by the magistrates an 
fhe four soi of Herod, repaired to Pilate, to entreat him 
not to persist in a matter so cqntrary to their law. But 
Pilate was deaf to their entreaties and expostulations ; 
and was not moved from his pu even by their final 
intimation that they should be obliged to send their com- 
laints to the emperor. They accordingly did write to 
me, and Tiberius wrote back immediately to Pilate, 
expressing great displeasure, and ordering the bucklers to 
be withdrawn. This anecdote rests on the authority of 
Philo the Jew; and may serve, with the other, to illustrate 
the character of the man who ruled Juda during the 
years of our Lord’s ministry. 

The conduct of Pilate, in the matter of Christ’s con- 
demnation, sufficiently appears in the narratives of the 
Evangelists, and requires no comment. Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, Eusebius, and others, state with confidence 
that Pilate, as, they say, was his duty, sent an account of 
these transactions to Tiberius, with some iculars con- 
cerning the history and miracles of Christ; and that the 
emperor was so struck by the account that he wrote to 
the senate on the subject, intimating a favourable opinion 
of the character of Jesus, with an inclination that divine 
honours should be allowed him. The senate did not 
however enter into his views, and the matter dropped. 
Various spurious copies of the document thus attributed 
to Pilate were formerly in circulation. 

Abont a year after the death of Christ, a t tumult 
arose among the Jews, in which many of them were 
killed by disguised soldiers, whom Pilate sent into the 
crowd with daggers and bludgeons concealed under their 
garments, The tumult arose from a demand which he 
made upon the sacred treasury of the temple, to meet the 
expenses of an aqueduct to Jerusalem from a fountain 
twenty miles from she city. In a subsequent year Pilate 
dispersed, with great slaughter, a large body of Sama- 


ritans, who, under the conduct of an impostor, had as- . 


sembled on Mount Gerizim to search for hidden treasures. 
The Samaritans, asserting the innocence of their intentions, 
complained to Vitellius, the prefect of Syria, who ordered 
Pilate to repair to Rome to give an account of his conduct 
to the emperor. But Tiberius died before his arrival at 
the imperial city; and it is not known with certainty 
what afterwards became of Pilate. But Eusebius, citing 
his authorities, certain Roman histories no longer extant, 
says that he was banished to Vienne in Gaul, where, 
being reduced to great extremities, he was induced to kill 
himself with his own sword. 

The station which Pilate occupied during our Lord’s 
ministry, and the part which he took in his condemnation, 
may render these details interesting; particularly as they 
also serve to illustrate the history and condition of the 
Jews during that most interesting period which his ad- 


ministration embraced. 





5. ‘ Went and sanged himself’—A vast quantity of 
writing has been expended on the explanation and illus- 
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tration of this passage, and in the attempt to reconcile it 
with the account which Peter gives (Acts i. 18) of the 
same event :—‘ Falling headlong, he burst asunder in the 
midst, and all his bowels gushed out.’ Without attempt- 
ing to state the various difficulties which have been 
suggested, the most easy and natural explanation appears 
to be, that Judas suspended himself from some high place, 
and the cord, or that to which it was fastened, giving way, 
he fell to the ground with the result which St. Peter states. 
The Orientals generally have never been much addicted 
to suicide; nor does it appear that the Jews were so in 
the times of the Old Testament. They had perha 
learnt this melancholy and criminal practice from the 
Greeks and Romans, among whom it was notoriously 
common. At all events, as we learn from Josephus, 
suicide was, in these later times, frequently resorted to 
by miserable and despairing men; and among the forms 
in which this awful relief was sought, hanging is men- 
tioned as having been particularly common. 

7. * The potter's ‘fied,’ ete.—rod xepauéws. We copy 
the following from a note in Bloomfield’s Greek Testa- 
ment :—‘ The article rod expresses a particular field, 
known by that name; so called from having been used 
by a potter: no doubt to aig clay for his wares. Thus 
several villages in England have the prefix Potter, pro- 
bably from part of the ground having been formerly 
occupied for potteries; for example, Pottersbury in 
Northamptonshire. So the field at Athens, appropriated 
as a cemetery for those who fell in the service of their 
country, was called Ceramicus, from having been for- 
merly used for brick-making. This of course would make 
a field unfit for tillage, though good enough for a burying 
ground: and thus the smallness of the price may be 
accounted for.’ 

9. ‘ Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy ~ 
the prophet,’ etc.—This citation is attended with some 
difficulty. It does not occur in Jeremiah; but in Zech. 
xi. 13, the prophecy is found, although the words do not 
there agree perfectly with Matthew’s citation. Some critics 
suppose that an error has crept into St. Matthew’s text ; 
and that Iep had been written by the transcribers instead 
of Zex, or that the word has been interpolated. It is to be 
observed that the word has been omitted in the MSS. by 
Griesbach, numbered 33 (of the twelfth or eleventh cen- 
tury), in the later Syriac, in the modern Greek versions, 
one or two MSS. of the old Italic version, some MSS. cited 
by Augustine, and one Latin MS. cited by Lucas Bruge- 
neis, Griesbach, No. 22 (of the eleventh century) reads 
Zaxapiov, which word is also found in the margin of the 
later Syriac version, and in an Arabic exemplar cited by 
Benge]. Origen, and after him Eusebius, conjectured this 
to be the true reading. Other eminent critics, and re- 
cently Dr. Davidson, in his Sacred Hermeneutics, have 
held that the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of what 
is called Zechariah’s prophecy, were really written by 
Jeremiah ; but to this opinion we feel unable to subscribe 
for the reasons given in our Introduction to Zechariah. 
We incline more to agree with Dr. T. H. Horne, who 
considers it most likely that the original reading of the 
present text was simply ‘ that which was spoken by the 


prophet,’ 3: row wpophrov, without naming any prophet. 


And this conjecture is confirmed by the fact that St. Mat- 
thew often omits the name of the prope: in his quota- 
tions (See Matt. i. 22; ii. 25; xiii. 35, and xxi.4). Bengel 
approves of this omission. It is also urged, that it was the 
custom of the Jews to divide the Old Testament into three 
apa The jirst, beginning with the Law, was called raz 

AW; the second, commencing with the Psalms, was 
called rox PsaLms; and the third, beginning with the pro- 
phet in question, was called JEREMIAH: consequently the 
writings of Zechariah, and of the other prophets, being 
included in that division which begins with Jeremiah, all 
quotations from it would go under that prophet’s name. 
This solution completely removes the difficulty. Dr. Light- 
foot (who cites the Bava Bathra and David Kimehi's pre- 


face to Jeremiah as his authorities) insists that the word 
‘ Jeremiah’ is perfectly correct, by standing at the head of 
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the division from which the Evangelist quoted, and as 
giving its denomination to all the rest. (Horne’s Jntroduc- 
tton, 11. 289, Sth edit.). To us this is not clear, and we 
prefer the previous explanation. 

19. ‘ Thts day ina dream.’—That she says ‘this day,’ 
may seem to imply that this wasa dream of the early 
morning, perbaps since Pilate had risen. It is only 
w while to notice this on account of the particular 
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importance which the Romans and other heathen attached 
to morning dreams, particularly to such as occurred about 
day-break. 

24. ‘ He took water, and washed his hands.’—The law 
directed that in certain cases the Jews should wash their 
hands, to signify that they were guiltless of the blood of 
an unknown person found murdered. Pilate was probably 
aware of this custom, and therefore knew that this sym- 
bolical act was calculated to make an impression, and 
would be distinctly understood. To himself also the 
adoption of this ceremony was perfectly natural, as the 
rite was common among the Greeks and Romans as one 
of expiation for an act of unintentional or unwilling 
homicide. 

26. ‘ Scourged Jesus.'—It was the custom among the 
Romans to scourge condemned persons previous to execu- 
tion—particularly those condemned to crucifixion, which 
was considered a most ignominious form of capital punish- 
ment, and, except in times of civil war, was seldom 
inflicted unless on slaves and most atrocious offenders. 
In the previous scourging the condemned person was tied 
to a column: and if a free man, he was beaten with rods; 
bat if a slave, was whipped with an exceedingly sharp and 
torturing scourge, frequently composed of ox-nerves, and 
mostly interwoven with the huckle-bones of sheep. It 
was with this flagellum, and not with rods, that our Lord 
was tortured, as the original word (ppayeAAdoas) denotes. 
Indeed most crucified persons were scourged in this man- 
ner, the most severe and ignominious form of scourging 
being associated with the most terrible aud infamous form 
of death. 

27. * The common hall.’—1rd eparrépiov, the pretorinm, 
which here denotes a magnificent edifice built by Herod 
the Great for his palace at Jerusalem, and which was 
occupied by the Roman procurators when they came to 
that city, which they did regularly at the great festivals, 
when multitudes of the Jews resorted thither, that pa 
might be at hand to repress any seditions or tumults whic 
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might at such times arise. This accounts for the presence 
of Pilate at Jerusalem: for the usual residence of the 
Roman governors was at Cesarea. The building in 
question was, after the temple, the most magnificent in 
Jerusalem ; and within its bounds were included the 
armoury, and the barracks of the Roman soldiers—a fact 
which explains the facility with which the whole band 
was called together. In front of this palace was a raised 
pavement of mosaic work—called by St. John (xix. 13) 
Gabbatha, or elevated place—where the governors fixed 
their tribunals when they sat, in a judicial capacity, to 
hear and determine causes of importance. 

— ‘The whole band of soldiers.,—The original word 
(owelpa) denotes a cohort, which was the tenth part of a 
legion. Concerning the legion, see Mark v. 9: its num- 
bers varied at different times; but at this time seems to 
have been generally about 6000, and then of course a 
cohort consisted of 600 men. The first and most dis- 
tinguished cohort of the legion, however, usually contained 
more men than any of the other nine, whose numbers were 
generally equal. The military force at the disposal of the 
procurator of Judsea consisted of six cohorts, of which 
five were usually stationed at Ceesarea, and one at Jeru- 
salem: but the Jerusalem cohort was larger than any of 
the others; and the number of soldiers at Jerusalem was 
considerably augmented at the great festivals, when, as 
just intimated, the governor himself came to the city. 

28. ‘ Put on hima scarlet robe. —Mark says ‘purple :’ 
but there is no discrepancy, as the word rendered purple is 
often by other writers employed in an indifferent sense to 
signify bright red, and all colours that had a mixture of 
red in them. And hence the words for ‘scarlet’ and 
‘ purple’ are frequently interchan As to the ‘ robe’ 
(xAauvda), it was a kind of round cloak, which was con- 
fined on the right shoulder by a clasp, so as to cover only 
the right side of the body, and under which the other vest- 
ments were worn. It was used by generals and other 
officers, and even by the privates, and was called by the 
Romaus paludamentum or sagum. The saga of the generals 
were made of a superior kind of wool, and were twice dyed 
in scarlet; the paludamenta of emperors were purple, and 


were longer than the soldiers’ cloaks, the wool of which 


(of an inferior quality, though of the same colour) was 
once dyed in scarlet. Pilate’s soldiers therefore put upon 
Jesus a shabby and worn-out cloak, belonging to a general 
or principal officer, for the purpose of mockery when they 
heard from the Jews that he had called himself their king. 
See Bloomfield, Recensio Synoptica, in loc, 

37. ‘ This is Jesus, the king of the Jews.’—If the reader 
turn to Mark xv. 26; Luke xxiii. 88; John xix. 19, he 
will see that the inscription said to have been put on the 
cross over the head of oar Saviour, is differently given b 
the four Evangelists—a circumstance perplexing to seh 
as endeavour to harmonize the Gospels, and affording an 
argument to the opponents of Christianity which they 
have not failed to employ. We are informed by John that 
the inscription was written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 
Had the words been recorded by no more than three of 
the evangelists, it might have been concluded that each 
exhibited the inacription in a different language from the 
other; though there would have been some difficulty in 
discovering the precise writer that gives the words in a 
particular language. But since four authors record the 
writing put on the cross, the question is rendered more in- 
tricate. 

It is natural to suppose, that as the inscription was in 
Greek, some one should be moved to write the exact 
words, the spsissima verba, employed. We are inclined to 
believe that John furnishes the very terms in question. 
This is probable from the language he uses: ‘ And Pilate 
wrote a title, and put iton the cross, And the writing was, 
Jesus oF NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS’ (xix. 19). 
If this opinion be correct, we should expect to find the very 
bame words in the other three writers. And had the in- 
scription been written only in Greek, we oe suppose it 
would have stood in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as in’ 
John. But it existed in Hebrew and Latin also. Perhaps 
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Matthew gives the Hebrew, or rather a Greek translation 
of the Hebrew, and Mark the Latin. The object for which 
the respective Gospels were written, and the persons to 
whom they were addressed, justify this assumption. Luke 
again follows Mark, adding the words ‘this ts.’ See 
Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics. 

54. ‘ They feared greatly, saying, Truly this was the Son 
of God.’—In Luke xxiii. 47, we read ‘Now when the 
centurion saw what was done, he glorified God, saying, 
Certainly this was a righteous man.’ In the present text 
the sentenee uttered by the centurion and they that were 
with him, is given ; in the latter, the sentence uttered b 
the centurion alone. He gave expression to both, and eac 
of the evangelists has given only one of them.— Davidson. 

57, * Arimathea.’—On the road from Joppa to Jerasa- 
lem, about eight miles south-east from the former town and 
twenty-three miles north-west by west from the latter, oc- 
curs atown which now bears the name of Ramah, or rather 
Ramleh, and is usually identified with the Arimathza of 
the text. Jerome, after indicating the situation so as to 
shew that he had this place in view, speaks of it under the 
name of Arimathsea ; and as he stated the prevalent opinion 
of his time, the identity had been scarcely questioned until 
Dr. Robinson urged some reasons against it, which may 
create a donbt respecting its claim, but are hardly sufti- 
eient to disprove it. It is easy indeed to see that the name 
Arimathea is but a Greek modification of the Hebrew 
Rama or Ramah. We have mentioned on former occa- 
sions that several places of this name occur in the Old 
Testament: and hence, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the Arimathzea of the New Testament is sometimes noticed 
in the Old by this its more ancient and still surviving 
name; although, from the want of discriminating indica- 
tions, we are unable to distinguish the occasions on which 
it is named. Jerome seems to describe it as a small vil- 
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lage, then the sole remain of a noble city built by Solomon, 
coupling it in this notice with Beth-horon, which Solomon 
built in this district. That magnificent monarch certainly 
built Beth-horon (1 Kings ix. 17; 2 Chron. viii. 5), but 
we find no notice of his building a place called Ramah. 
It is doubtless, however, the same place which is men-' 
tioned in the history of the Maccabees under the name of 
Ramathem (1 Macc. xi. 32); and must then have been a 
place of consequence, as it gave name to one of the govern- 
ments of Samaria. . We again find it a place of very great 
importance in the early ages of the Moslem dominion, and 
distinguished by the Arabian geographers as the metro- 

lis of Palestine. When the Crusaders arrived in the 

oly Land they found Ramleh a fenced city, abounding in 
all the luxuries of the East. It was exceedingly populous, 
adorned with stately buildings, and well fortified with 
walls and towers. mieh and the neighbouring town of 
Lydda were the first two places in Palestine which fell 
into the hands of the Christians. The former was gained 
without resistance, the inhabitants having evacuated the 
town on the approach of the crusading army. There are 
existing remains to attest the importance which Ramleh in 
those times possessed, and which it has never since reco- 
vered. 

The town is first mentioned under its present name by 
the monk Bernard, about a.p. 870. About a.p. 1150 the 
Arabian geographer Edrisi (ed. Jaubert, p. 339) mentions 
Ramleh and Jerusalem as the two principal cities of Pales- 
tine. The first Crusaders on their approach found Ramleh 
deserted by its inhabitants; and with it and Lydda the 
endowed the first Latin bishopric in Palestine, which too 
its denomination from the latter city. From the situation 
of Ramleh between that city and the coast, it was a post of 
much importance to the Crusaders, and they held posses- 
sion of it generally while Jerusalem was in their hands, 
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and long afterwards. In a.p. 1266 it was finally taken 
from the Christians by the Sultan Bibars. Subsequently 
it is often mentioned in the accounts of travellers and pil- 
grims, most of whom rested there on their way to Jeru- 
salem. It seems to have declined very fast from the time 
that it came into the possession of the Crusaders. Benjamin 
of Tudela (tin. p. 79, ed. Asher), who was there in a.p. 
1173, of it as having been formerly a considerable 
city. lon (Observat. p. 311), in 1547, mentions it as 
almost deserted, scarcely twelve houses being inhabited, 
and the fields mostly untilled. This desertion must have 
occurred after 1487; for Le Grant Voyage de Hierusalem, 
fol. xiv., speaks of it as a peopled town (though partly 
ruined), and of the ‘seigneur de Rama’ as an important 
personage. By 1674 it had somewhat revived, but it was 
still ae a lieve unwalled village than a city, without 
any good houses, the governor himself being miserably 
lodged (Nau, Voyage Nouveus, liv. i, ch. 6). A century 
later it i much in the same state, the governor 
being still ill-lodged, and the population scarcely exceed- 
ing 200 families (Yolney, ii. 220). Its existing state 
must, therefore, indicate a degree of comparative prospe- 
rity, the growth of the present a 
leh is in N. lat. 31° 59’,and E. long. 35° 28/. It 
lies in the fine undulating plain of Sharon, upon the eastern 
side of a broad low swell, rising from a fertile though 
sandy plain. ; 
The buildings of the present town are spread widely 
over the face of the level plain in which it stands, and 
which is described as one of the most fertile parts of the 
Holy Land, resembling a continued garden. The town 
makes rather an imposing appearance in the distance ; and 
stands embosomed among olive, fig, and pom te-trees, 
and surrounded with large nopals, which shoot up into 
sin shapes, and Soa ee their tufts of prickly 
pallets one upon another. is mingled group of trees 
and houses is overtopped by some of the finest jaar 
in the land. The adjacent country is to a considerable ex- 
tent planted with lofty olive-trees, disposed in quincunxes, 
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1 Christ's resurrection is declared by an angel to the 
women. 9 He himself appeareth unto them. 11 
The chief priests give the soldiers money to say that 
he was stolen out of his sepulchre. 16 Christ ap- 
peareth to his disciples, 19 and sendeth them to 
teach and baptize all nations. 


In the ‘end of the sabbath, as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week, came 
Mary a eel and the other Mary to see 
the sepulchre, 

2 And, behold, there *was a great earth- 
quake: for the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled back the 
stone from the door, and sat upon it. 

8 His countenance was like lightning, and 
his raiment white as snow : 

4 And for fear of him the keepers did 
shake, and became as dead men. 

3 And the angel answered and said unto 
the women, Fear not ye: for I know that ye 
seek Jesus, which was crucified. 

6 He is not here: for he is risen, as he 
said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 


1 Mark 16. 1. 
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the greatest part of which are said by Volney to have 
been as large as the walnut-trees of France. Amidst these 
lantations we meet at every step with dry wells, cisterns 
len in, and vast vaulted reservoirs, which prove that in 
ancient times the town must have been upwards of a league 
and a half in circumference. The subterraneous cisterns 
at Ramleh are mentioned with admiration by most travel- 
lers who have visited the spot. Ramleh, like most other 
eastern towns, disappoints the expectations which a distant 
view may have created. Much of the town is ina ruinous 
state, and rubbish constantly occurs. The streets are few ; 
but the houses are mostly of stone, and many of them large 
and well built. 

The style of building here is that of high square houses 
with flattened domes covering them ; and some of the ter- 
raced roofs are fenced around with raised walls, in which are 
seen pyramids of hollow earthenware pipes, as if to give 
air and light without destroying the strength of the wall 
itself. There are five mosques, two of which are said to 
have been once Christian churches; and there is here one 
of the largest Latin convents in Palestine. The inhabit- 
ants are usually reckoned at 3000, of whom about one-third 
are Moslems ; the rest are Christians, chiefly of the Greek 
church, with a few Armenians. They carry on some 
trade in cotton and soap. The great caravan road between 
Egypt and Damascus, Smyrna and Constantinople, passes 
through Ramleh, as well as the most frequented road for 
European ar and travellers between Joppa and 
Jerusalem. There are some traces of Gothic arcbitectaré 
in the place—the work of the Crusaders; but the principal 
and most conspicuous ruin is a fine old tower of enic 
architecture, about 120 feet high, square, and built with 
well-hewn stone, the presence of which, standing as it does 
upon the highest part of the site on which the town is 
built, serves, more than any other single feature, to impart 
a distinctive character to it. It bears the Arabic date of 
718 a.H. (1310 a.D.), and is generally believed by the 
Moslems to have formed the tower of a mosque, which is 
very likely. It is the finest thing of the kind in Palestine. 








7 And go quickly, and tell his disciples 
that he is risen from the dead; and, behold, 
he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall 
ye see him: lo, I have told you. 

8 And they departed quickly from the 
sepulchre with fear and great joy; and did 
run to bring his disciples word. 

9 { And as they went to tell his disciples, 
behold, Jesus met them, saying, All bail 
And they came and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped lim. | 

10 Then said Jesus unto them, Be not 
afraid : go tell my brethren that they go into 
Galilee, and there shall they see me. 

11 | Now when they were going, behold, 
some of the watch came into the city, and 
shewed unto the chief priests all the things 
that were done. 

12 And when they were assembled with 
the elders, and had taken counsel, they gave 
large money unto the soldiers, 

13 Saying, Say ye, His disciples came 
by night, and stole him away while we 
slept. 
~ 


9 Or, had been. 
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14 And if this come to the governor’s ears, 
we will persuade him, and secure you. 

15 So they took the money, and did as 
they were taught: and this saying is com- 
monly reported among the Jews until this day. 

16 { Then the eleven disciples went away 
into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. 

17 And when they saw him, they wor- 
shipped him: but some doubted. 
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18 {| And Jesus came and spake unto them, 
saying, All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. 

19 °Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : 

20 Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world. Amen. 
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Verse 1. ‘In the end of the sabbath, as tt began to 
dawn.’—There has been much discussion respecting the 
proper sequence and connection of the incidents of the 
resurrection as recorded by the different evangelists. The 
subject is discussed at length and with great ability by 
Dr. Robinson in the Btbliotheca Sacra for Feb. 1845; 
' and his Harmony, published the same year, presents the 
following as a summary of these larger investigations. 

‘The resurrection took place at or before early dawn 
on the first day of the week, when there was an earth- 
eg and an angel descended and rolled away the stone 

om the sepulchre and sat upon it: so that the keepers 
became as dead men from terror, At early dawn the 
same morning, the women who had attended on Jesus, 
viz., Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, Joanna, 
Salome, and others, went out with spices to the sepulchre, 
in order further to emhalm the body of the Lord. They 
inquire among themselves who should remove for them 
the stone which closed the sepulchre. On their arrival 
they find the stone already taken away. The Lord had 
risen. The women, knowing nothing of all that had 
taken place, were amazed: they enter the tomb, and find 
not the body of the Lord, and are greatly perplexed. 
At this time Mary Magdalene, impressed with the idea 
that the body had been stolen away, leaves the sepulchre 
and the other women, and runs to the city to tell Peter 
and John. 

‘The other women remain still in the tomb, and imme- 
diately two angels appear, who announce unto them that 
Jesus is risen from the dead, and give. them a charge in 
his name for the apostles, They go out quickly from the 
sepulchre, and proceed in haste to the city to make this 
known to the Fisciples: On the way Jesus meets them, 
permits them to embrace his feet, and renews the same 
charge to the apostles. The women relate these things to 
the disciples ; but the words seem to them as idle tales, 
and they believe them not. 

‘Meantime Peter and John had run to the sepulchre, 
and entering in had found it empty. But the orderly 
arrangement of the grave-clothes and of the napkin, con- 
vinced John that the body had not been removed either 
by violence or by friends; and the germ of a belief sprung 
up in his mind that the Lord had Ficeul The two re- 
turned to the city. Mary Magdalene, who had again 
followed them to the sepulchre, remained standing and 
weeping before it; and looking in she saw two ra oe 
sitting. Turning around she sees Jesus, who gives to her 
also a solemn charge for his disciples. 

‘The further sequence of events, consisting chiefly of 
our Lord’s appearances, presents comparatively few diffi- 
culties. The various manifestations which the Saviour 
made of himself to his disciples and others, as recorded 
by the evangelist and Paul, may accordingly be arranged 
and enumerated as follows :— 

‘1. To the women returning from the sepulchre. Re- 
ported only by Matthew. 


‘2. To Mary Magdalene, at the sepulchre. By John 
and Mark. 
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‘3. To Peter, perhaps early in the afternoon. By Luke 
and Paul. 

‘4. To the two disciples gging to Emmaus, towards 
evening. By Luke and Mark. 

‘5. To the apostles (except Thomas) assembled at 
evening. By Mark, Luke, John, and Paul. 

‘N.B. These five appearances all took place at or near 
Jerusalem, upon the first day of the week, the same day 
on which the Lord arose. 

‘6. To the apostles, Thomas being present, eight days 
afterwards, at Jerusalem. Only by John. 

‘7. To seven of the apostles on the shore of the lake of 
Tiberias, Only by John. ; 

‘8. To the eleven apostles and to five hundred other 
brethren, on a mountain in Galilee. By Matthew and Paul. 

‘9. To James, probably at Jerusalem. Only by Paul. 

‘10. To the eleven at Jerusalem, immediately before 
the ascension. By Luke in Acts, and by Paul. Then 
follows the ascension.’ 

2. ‘ The angel fi Lord..... came and rolled back 
the stone from the door, and sat upun tt.’—The Rev. F. V. 
J. Arundell, in his Discovertes in Asia Minor, thus speaks 
of the ancient tombs which he found at Suleiman :— 

‘On the mountain side, which rises steeply behind the 
houses, and opposite the acropulis, are tombs without 
number. Many of these are converted into capital houses 
for buffaloes. We went into several. In one, which was 
a family vault, having six or seven arched recesses for 
tombs, for they are excavated out of the rock, we found 
paintings en fresco ornamenting the three innermost re- 
cesses. The subject was the same in all—a partridge, . 
very correctly drawn and coloured, with flowers covering 
the rest of the wall, but indifferently done, though the 
colours were very fresh. 

‘We entered another, and found above a dozen burial- 
places, and a communication on the right and left with 
other vaults. In one place, the small square doorway, to 
enter which you must more than stoop, had been recently 
opened, and the lurge stone was still before the door, re- 
calling instantly the recollection of Him, of whom the 
angel of the Lord, who had rolled away the stone and sat 
upon it, announced the glad tidings to the sorrowiug and 
affectionate females who came to embalm the body: 
“Fear not ye, for I know that ye seek Jesus which was 
crucified. He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” ’ 

— ‘ The angel of the Lord.’ —Mark also mentions only 
one angel, while Luke speaks of two. But the considera- 
tions stated in the note on Matt. viii. 28, will sufficiently 
explain this. 

5. ‘ The angel said unto the women,’ etc.—Here the angel 
addresses the women apparently while still sitting on the 
stone, outside the sepulchre: in Mark aud Luke, on the 
contrary, the conversation takes place in the sepuichre, 
Bat although Matthew does not speak of the women as 
entering the tomb, yet in v. 8 he describes them as coming 
out of it (éeA@otca) ; so that his account, too, implies 
that the interview took place in the tomb, as narrated by 
Mark and Luke. 
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_ ALTHOUGH it has been questioned by some writers, there appears no sufficient reason to doubt that 
the author of this Gospel is the same Mark whose name so frequently occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Matthew and John were apostles, Mark and Luke apostolic men, as Tertullian well dis- 
tinguishes. St. Peter calls him his son; probably meaning his convert, or son in the faith: a fact — 
which bears against the conclusion that he was one of the Seventy disciples sent forth by our Saviour. 
He was most probably converted, through St. Peter, at some time after our Lord’s ascension. We 
know he was a Jew, and nephew to Barnabas. His Jewish name was John, to which Mark (Marcus) 
was a Roman addition, which was probably, as Michaelis supposes, assumed by him when he left 
Judea to go into foreign countries—a practice not unusual among the Jews of that age, who frequently 
assumed a name more familiar to the nations which they visited, than that by which they had been 
distinguished in their own country. The passage which informs us of his original name (Acts xii. 
12) also acquaints us that his mother’s name was Mary, that she lived at Jerusalem, and that the 
Christians of that city frequently assembled at her house. We also collect that Mark accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas on their visit to the Gentiles (Acts xii. 25), but that he left them at Pamphylia, 
and returned to Jerusalem (xiii. 13), in consequence of which Paul refused to take him on the next 
journey (xv. 36—40). This unhappily creafed a ‘sharp contention’ between Paul and Barnabas, 
the result of which was that they separated, and Barnabas took Mark with him to Cyprus. Paul was 
however afterwards reconciled to Mark, who again became his fellow-labourer, and was with him 
during his imprisonment at Rome (Col. iv. 1; Philem. 24). That Mark was also at Rome with St. 
Peter (1 Pet. v. 18) is the only other particular concerning him which the Scriptures contain. The 
ancient tradition is, that he went to preach the Gospel in Egypt: and to this day the Coptic Christians 
of that country look upon St. Mark as the founder and first bishop of their church ; and their patriarch 
styles himself ‘The unworthy servant of Jesus Christ, called by the grace of God, and by his 
gracious will appointed to his service, and to the see of the holy evangelist Mark.’ It is also added, 
that he remained in Egypt, and died at Alexandria, in the eighth year of Nero (a.p. 61 or 62). 
Some comparatively modern writers state that he suffered martyrdom; but this is not said by any 
ancient writer, and is contradicted by Jerome, whose expressious appear to imply that he died a 
natural death. 

All the ancient Christian writers, from the beginning of the second century downwards, agree that 
Mark wrote his Gospel at Rome, under the instructions of St. Peter. This statement agrees exceed- 
ingly well with the contents of the book, and affords an interesting indication of the great modesty of 
the apostle’s character. The transactions in which he (Peter) was personally concerned are related 
with greater circumstantiality than by the other Evangelists, especially those in which he does not 
appear to advantage; while other circumstances which redound to his honour, and the high com- 
mendations which his Lord bestowed upon him, are entirely omitted. There appear no grounds upon 
which the date of St. Mark’s Gospel can with any certainty be determined. That it was written 
after Matthew’s Gospel, is rendered probable by the circumstances which assign the earliest date to 
the latter; but derives no additional support from the apparently unfounded notion that Mark’s 
Gospel is but an abstract of St. Matthew’s. That it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem is 
probable in itself, but is not proved by any of the arguments usually advanced. The place which it 
occupies, next after Matthew, is probably chronologically correct; but it does not seem to have 
obtained that place through any chronological reference, but on account of the peculiar esteem in 
which it was held in consequence of its beiag regarded as having been set forth under the authority 
of Peter, which also explains the fact mentioned by Ireneus, that a pre-eminent authority was 
ascribed to this Gospel by some portions of the ancient church. This might even have led to its 
being placed before Matthew's Gospel, had it not been that not only did all tradition give to Matthew 
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the first place in order of time, but that he commences at an earlier point in the history of Christ, and 
therefore his book formed a more suitable commencement of the Gospel collection. 

The church at Rome, for the use of which the Gospel appears in the first instance to have been 
written, included some Jews, but was chiefly composed of Gentiles. Hence the Evangelist explains 
many little circumstances, concerning which a Jew would have needed no information ; as when he 
does not simply name the Jordan, but says ‘the river of Jordan’ (i. 5); explains ‘defiled,’ or 
common hands, by ‘that is, unwashen’ (vii. 2); subjoins to the word ‘Corban’ the interpretation, 
‘that is, a gift’ (vii. 11) ; uses the clearer term ‘riches,’ instead of ‘mammon ;’ and so on, in similar 
examples. 

As there is much verbal agreement between Mark’s Gospel and that of Matthew, many have 
thought that Mark did little more than set forth an abridgment of the narrative which Matthew had 
already published. This was first started as a probable opinion by Augustin, and his authority caused 
it to be received without much examination. Lardner, Koppe, Michaelis, and others, have however 
shewn this opinion to be untenable. It is sufficient to throw a glance over a Harmony of the Gospels 
to see that Mark differs much from Matthew in the arrangement of certain facts which they both 
relate; and it is not difficult to discover that the difference results from the greater regard to chrono- 
logical exactness in Mark than the plan of Matthew’s Gospel exacted from its writér. Mark also, 
notwithstanding his general conciseness, repeats some particulars more fully than Matthew. This 
may be seen by comparing Mark v. 24—384 with Matt. ix. 20—22; Mark i. 40—45 with Matt. viii. 
2—5; Mark ii. 2-13 with Matt. ix. 2—9; Mark iv. 35—41 with Matt. viii. 23—38; Mark v. 1—20 
with Matt. viii. 28—34; Mark vi. 14—30 with Matt. xiv. 6—13; Mark xii. 28—35 with Matt. 
xxii. 34—41, etc. Mark also throws in many circumstances by which to identify more distinctly the 
persons mentioned in his narrative. Thus he informs us that the name of the ruler of the synagogue, 
whose daughter Jesus restored to life, was Jairus; that the Canaanitish woman was ‘a Greek, a 
Syrophcenician by nation ;’ that Simon the Cyrenian was the father of Alexander and Rufus; that 
Barabbas had committed homicide in a sedition; that Joseph of Arimathea was a member of the 
Sanhedrim ; that Jesus had cast seven devils out of Mary Magdalene; that the blind man at Jericho 
was called ‘ Bartimeus, the son of Timeus ;’ upon all which particulars Matthew is silent, as may be 
seen by comparing Mark v. 22 with Matt. ix. 18; Mark vii. 26 with Matt. xv. 22; Mark x. 46 with 
Matt. xx. 30; Mark xv. 7 with Matt. xxvii. 16; Mark xv. 21 with Matt. xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 43 
with Matt. xxvii. 57; Mark xvi. 9 with Matt. xxviii. 1,9. On a particular occasion, Matthew 
remarks generally, that the disciples had forgotten to take bread; but Mark more precisely adds that 
they had but one loaf in the ship. It is from Mark also that we learn that the number of the swine 
that ran into the sea was two thousand. Compare Mark viii. 14 with Matt. xvi. 5; Mark v. 13 with 
Matt. viii. 32. Nothing can be more conclusive than these details in establishing the fact, that the 
Gospel of St. Mark is by no means to be regarded as a mere abbreviation of St. Matthew. 

All antiquity affirms that St. Mark’s Gospel was originally written in the Greek language ; but it 
abounds in such Hebraisms as indicate the Jew by birth and education; and in such Latinisms as 
manifest that the author was conversant with and had sojourned among the Latins. Thus he speaks 
in xii. 42 of the Xexrov, a coin common in Judea, and finds it necessary to inform his readers of the 
exact value—and in doing this, he does not, like Josephus, compute the Attic money, but reduces it 
to Roman money, shewing that he had in view, readers who were better acquainted with the Roman 
currency than with any other. Contrary to the customary usage of the sacred writers, Mark employs 
the Roman term centurion (6 xevruplwyv) to describe the commander of sixty or a hundred soldiers. 
Josephus always calls such an officer by the Greek title of ixarovrapyoc, as do likewise all the New 
Testament writers except Mark, which evinces that this expression was in accordance with the usage 
of Palestine. This deviation from Jewish to Greek usage must have been made with reference to 
readers who were familiar with the Latin technical:term, but not with the Greek. Still, as Olshausen 
remarks, the Latinisms of Mark are not sufficient of themselves to establish for his Gospel the pecu- 
liarly Greek character which is claimed for it. ‘We should rather,’ he says, ‘consider the charac- 
teristic feature as a proof of the evident carefulness which Mark has employed in perspicuity 
of statement. For there is in the Roman national character a dexterity in all practical things that 
cannot be mistaken, and this is reflected in some degree in St. Mark. This Evangelist displays an 
aptness in representing events in a picturesque manner, and in carrying with him, as it were, his 
readers to the very scene of action. (Compare particularly Mark v. 1—20, 22—48; vi. 17—29; 
ix. 14, &c., with the parallels belonging thereto; furthermore Mark vii. 32—87 ; viii. 22—26, which 
he has only.) This perspicuity we find predominant in his description of the cures, and among these 
mostly in the cures of some individuals possessed with devils (Mark v. 1, &c., ix. 14, etc.) ; in the 
conception of the internal part of the life of Jesus, especially of his discourses, St. Mark falls short 
in a remarkable manner. Therefore we can by no means regard the perspicuity of St. Mark as 
such a gift as places him above St. Matthew. It appears, at the same time, as though St. Mark 
intended oad place before the eyes of his readers a graphic picture of the official ministry of Jesus, 
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whence he begins his narrative simply with the baptism of Christ. ‘ No writer of the New Testa- 
ment,’ says Michaelis, ‘has neglected elegance of language and purity of expression more than St. 
Mark :’ as to mere choice of words, this may be true, but taking the book as a whole, we would sa 
with Blackwall (as cited by Horne), ‘Simplicity and conciseness are the characteristics of Mark’s 
Gospel; which, considering thg copiousness and majesty of its subjects—the variety of great actions 
it relates, and the surprising circumstances that attended them—together with the numerous and im- 
portant doctrines which it contains—is the shortest, the clearest, the most marvellous, and at the same 
time the most satisfactory history in the world.’ 

The separate commentaries on the Gospel according to St. Mark are fewer than those upon the 
other Evangelists. Hegendorphni Adnotationes in Marci Evangelium, Haganow, 1526; Myconii 
Commentarius in Evangelium Marci, Basile, 1538 ; Sarcerii tn Marci Evang. justa Scholia, etc., 
Basileae, 1839; Danaei Questiones et Scholia in Marcum, Geneve, 1594; Angeli del Pas Comment. 
in Marci Evang., Rome, 1623; Winckelmanni Comm. in Kivang. Marci, Francof. 1612; Novarini 
Marcus expensus, Lugd. 1642; Peters, Commentary upon the Gospel of St. Mark, Lond., 1642; 
Droschei Comm. ta Marcum, etc., Kilonii, 1690; Heupelli Marci Evang. Notis grammatico- 
historico-criticis illustratum, Argentor., 1716; Klemmi Exercitia critica in dimidium Evang. Marci, 
Tibing., 1728; Reinhard, Observatt. philol.-exeget. in Evang. Marci selectissime, Leipz., 1737; 
Victoris (Presb. Antioch.), Exegesis Evang. S. Marci Graec., edit. Chr. F. Matthaei, Mosq., 1775 ; 
Van Willes, Spec. Hermencut. de iis, que ab uno Marco sunt narrata, aut coptosius et explicatius 
ab eo exposita, Utr. 1811. 
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2 The o of John the Baptist. 9 Jesus ‘s ized, 
12 tepted, 14 Be precehath: 1 calleth "Peter 
Andrew, James and John: 28 healeth one that had 
a devil, 29 Peter's mother in law, 32 many diseased 
persons, 41 and cleanseth the leper. 
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5 *And there went out unto him all the 
land of Judea, and they of Jerusalem, and 
were all baptized of him in the river of Jor- 
dan, confessing their sins. 

6 And John was “clothed with camel's hair, 


8 Isa, 40.3. Luke 3.4. John 1. 23. 


1 Mal 3. 1. 
7 Matt. 3. 13. 8 Or, cloren, or, rent. 


3 Matt. 3. 1. 
> Matt. 4. 1. 


and with a girdle of a skin about his loins ; 
and he did eat locusts and wild honey ; 

7 And preached, saying, There cometh one 
mightier than I after me, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and un- 
loose. 

8 IT indeed have baptized you with water: 
but he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost. 

9 4 “And it came to pass in those days, that 
Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and 
was baptized of John in Jordan, 

10 And straightway coming up out of the 
water, he saw the heavens ‘opened, and the 
Spirit like a dove descending upon him: 

1] And there came a voice from heaven, 
saying, Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased. 

12 {| °*And immediately the spirit driveth 
him into the wilderness. 

13 And he was there in the wilderness 
forty days, tempted of Satan; and was with 
the wild beasts; and the angels ministered 
unto him. | 

14 J Now after that John was put in prison, 
‘*Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the Gos- 
pel of the kingdom of God, 

15 And saying, The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, 
and believe the Gospel. ; 

16 { *' Now as he walked by the sea of Ga- 
lilee, he saw Simon and Andrew his brother 
casting a net into the sea: for they were 
fishers. 


§ Matt. 3. 5. 6 Matt. 3 4. 


4 Or, unto. att. 3. 
10 Matt. 4. 12, 1) Matt. 4. 18, 
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17 And Jesus said unto them, Come ye 
after me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men. . 

18 And straightway they forsook their nets, 
and followed him. 

19 And when he had gone a little farther 
thence, he saw James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, who also were in the ship 
mending their nets. 

20 And straightway he called them: and 
they left their father Zebedee in the ship with 
the hired servants, and went after him. 

21 '*And they went into Capernaum; and 
straightway on the sabbath day- he entered 
into the synagogue, and taught. 

22 '*And they were astonished at his doc- 
trine: for he taught them as one that had 
authority, and not as the scribes. 

23 { '‘And there was in their synagogue a 
man with an unclean spirit; and he cried 
out, 

24 Saying, Let us alone; what have we to 
do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art 
‘ thou come to destroy us? I know thee who 
thou art, the Holy One of God. 

25 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold 
thy peace, and come out of him. 

26 And when the unclean spirit had torn 
him, and cried with a loud voice, he came out 
of him. 

27 And they were all amazed, insomuch 
that they questioned among themselves, say- 
ing, What thing is this? what new doctrine 
ts this? for with authority commandeth he 
the the unclean spirits, and they do obey 

im. 

28 And immediately his fame spread 
abroad throughout all the region round about 
Galilee. 

29 ff **And forthwith, when they were come 
out of the synagogue, they entered into the 
pea of Simon and Andrew, with James and 

ohn. 

30 But Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a 
fever, and anon they tell him of her. 

31 And he came and took her by the hand, 


18 Matt. 4. 13. 18 Matt. 7,28, '¢ Luke 4, 33. 
Matt, 8. 8. 


Verse 29. ‘ The house of Simon and Andrew,’—Al- 
though we here find them having a dwelling at Caper- 
naum, John (3.9) informs us that Bethssida was their 
native place. ; 

38. ‘ The next towns,'—Campbe]] renders, ‘the neigh- 
bouring hs,’ for the 
cities are not intended. Lightfoot has here a note ex- 
plaining the Jewish distinctions between cities, towns, and 
villages. In conclusion he observes, ‘ By xwuowdAecs, here, 
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and lifted her up; and immediately the fever 
left her, and she ministered unto them. 

32 {f And at even, when the sun did set, 
they brought unto him all that were diseased, 
and them that were possessed with devils. 

33 And all the city was gathered together 
at the door. 

34 And he healed many that were sick of 
divers diseases, and cast out many devils ; and 
suffered not the devils ‘*to speak, because 
they knew him. 

85 {J And in the morning, rising up a great 
while before day, he went out, and departed 
into a solitary place, and there prayed. 

36 And Simon and they that were with 
him followed after him. 

37 And when they had found him, they 
said unto him, All men seek for thee. 

38 And he said unto them, Let us go into 
the next towns, that I may preach there also: 
for teak ge I ae 

39 And he preached in their synagogues 
throughout all Ealilee, and cast satdevilas 

40 ¥ ‘And there came a leper to him, be- 
seeching him, and kneeling down to him, and 
saying unto him, If thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean. 

41 And Jesus, moved with compassion, put 
forth his hand, and touched him, and saith 
unto him, I will; be thou clean. 

42 And as soon as he had spoken, imme- 
diately the leprosy departed from him, and he 
was cleansed. 

43 And he straitly charged him, and torth- 
with sent him away; __ 

44 And saith unto him, See thou say no- 
thing to any man: but go thy way, shew 
thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleans- 
ing those things which Moses commanded, for 
a testimony unto them. 

45 "But he went out, and began to publish 
it much, and to blaze abroad the matter, 
insomuch that Jesus could no more openly 
enter into the city, but was without in desert 
places: and they came to him from every 
quarter, 





1S Matt. 8. 14, 


16 Or, to that him. 
18 Luke 5. 15. oa es aaied 


we are to understand towns where there were synagogues, 
which, nevertheless, were not either fortified nor towns 
of trade: among us English called “church towns.”' 
His previous statement shews that by ‘cities,’ we are to 
understand towns girt with walls, or trading and market- 
towns, and such as were greater and nobler than others ; 
while ‘villages’ were country places which possessed no 
synagogue. 





Cuap. IT.) 
CHAPTER II. 


3 Christ healeth one sick of the palsy, 14 calleth Mat- 

thew from the receipt of custom, 15 eateth with 

icans and sinners, 18 excuseth his disciples for 

not fasting, 23 and for plucking the ears of corn on 
the sabbath day. 

Anp again ‘he entered into Capernaum after 

some days; and it was noised that he was in 


the house. 
2 And straightway many were gathered 


together, insomuch that there was no room 


to receive them, no, not so much as about 
the door: and he preached the word unto 
them. 

3 7 And they come unto him, bringing one 
sick of the palsy, which was borne of four. 

4 And when they could not come nigh unto 
him for the press, they uncovered the roof 
where he was: add when they had broken zt 
up, they Jet down the bed wherein the sick of 


the palsy lay. 
5 When eats saw their faith, he said unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven 


ee. 

6 But there were certain of the scribes 
sitting there, and reasoning in their hearts, 

7 Why doth this man thus speak blas- 
phemies ? *who can forgive sins but God only ? 

8 And immediately when Jesus perceived 
in his spirit that they so reasoned within them- 
selves, he said unto them, Why reason ye 
these things in your hearts ? 

9 Whether is it easier to say to the sick of 
the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to 
say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk ? 

10 But that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins, (he 
saith to the sick of the palsy, ) 

11 I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and go thy way into thine house. 

12 Aid immediately he arose, took up the 
bed, and went forth before them all; inso- 
much that they were all amazed, and glorified 
God, saying, We never saw it on this fashion. 

13 Y And he went forth again by the sea 
side; and all the multitude resorted unto 
him, and he taught them. - 

14 ‘And as he passed by, he saw Levi the 
son of Alpheus sitting ‘at the receipt of cus- 
tom, and said unto him, Follow me. And he 
arose and followed him. 

15 F And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat 
at meat in his house, many publicans and 
sinners sat also together with Jesus and his 


1 Matt. 9.1. . 25. 
Matt.9.14. Luke 5. 83. 
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disciples: for there were many, and they fol- 
lowed him. 

16 And when the scribes and Pharisees 
saw him eat with publicans and sinners, they 
said unto his disciples, How is it that he 
eateth and drinketh with publicans and sin- 
ners ? 

17 When Jesus heard it, he saith unto 
them, They that are whole have no need of 
the physician, but they that are sick: I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance. 

18 { °And the disciples of John and of the 
Pharisees used to fast: and they come and 
say unto him, Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples 
fast not ? 

19 And Jesus said unto them, Can the 
children of the bridechamber fast, while the 
bridegroom is with them ? as long as they have 
the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. 

20 But the days will come, when the bride- 
groom shall be taken away from them, and 
then shall they fast in those days. 

21 No man also seweth a piece of ‘new 
cloth on an old garment: else the new piece 
that filled it up taketh away from the old, and 
the rent is made worse. 

22 And no man putteth new wine into old 
bottles: else the new wine doth burst the 
bottles, and the wine is spilled, and the bottles 
will be marred : but new wine must be put 
into new bottles. 

23 7 “And it came to pass, that he went 
through the corn fields on the sabbath day ; 
and his disciples began, as they went, to pluck 
the ears of corn. 

24 And the Pharisees said unto him, Be- 
hold, why do they on the sabbath day that 
which is not lawful ? 

25 And he said unto them, Have ye never 
read what David did, when he had need, and 
was an hungred, he, and they that were with 
him ? 

26 How he went into the house of God in 
the days of Abiathar the high priest, and 
did eat the shewbread, which is not lawful to 
eat but for the priests, and gave also to them 
which were with him ? 

27 And he said unto them, The sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath : 

28 Therefore the Son of man is Lord also 
of the sabbath. 


4 Or, at the place where the custom was received. 
7 Matt. 12.1. 
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Verse 19. ‘ Zhe children of the bridechamber.’—This 
alludes to the young men, friends of the bridegroom, who 
accompanied him and remained in attendance upon him 
at his marriage. The expression conveys nearly the 
meaning which we should express by ‘ bridesmen.’ Among 
the Hebrews their attendance continued for seven days, 
during which they were exempt from the customary ob- 
servances. They were not required to attend to the stated 
times of prayer, or to the use of phylacteries; nor were 


S. MARK. 
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they expected to dwell in booths during the feast of taber- 
nacles; much less were they obliged to observe the occa- 
sions of fasting, which were so entirely unsuitable to the 
nature of the duties they had undertaken. These exemp- 
tions of the children of the bridechamber were sanctioned, 
or indeed provided, by the Pharisees—the ‘strictest sect’ 
of the Jewish religion—to some of whom our Lord adduces 
this illustration. 





CHAPTER III. 


1 Christ healeth the withered hand, 10 and many other 
infirmities: 11 rebuketh the unclean spirits; 18 
chooseth the twelve apostles ; 22 convinceth the blas- 
phemy of casting out devils by Beelzebub: 31 and 
sheweth who are his brother, sister, and mother. 


Anp ’he entered again into the synagogue ; 
and there was a man there which had a 
withered hand. 

2 And they watched him, whether he would 
heal him on the sabbath day ; that they might 
accuse him. | 

8 And he saith unto the man which had 
the withered hand, Stand forth: 

4 And he saith unto them, Is it lawful to 
do good on the sabbath days, or to do evil? 
to save life, or to kill? But they held their 


eace. : 
’ 5 And when he had looked round about on 
them with anger, being grieved for the *hard- 
ness of their hearts, he saith unto the man, 
Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched 
t¢.out: and his hand was restored whole as 
the other. . 

6 4 And the Pharisees went forth, and 
straightway took counsel with the Herodians 
against him, how they might destroy him. 

7 But Jesus withdrew himself with his dis- 
ciples to the sea: and a great multitude from 
Galilee followed him, and from Judea, 

8 And from Jerusalem, and from Idumea, 
and from beyond Jordan; and they about 
Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, when 
they had heard what great things he did, 
came unto him. 

9 And he spake to his disciples, that a 
small ship should wait on him because of the 
multitude, lest they should throng him. 

10 For he had healed many; insomuch 
that they *pressed upon him for to touch him, 
as many as had plagues. 

11 And unclean spirits, when they saw 
him, fell down before him, and cried, saying, 
Thou art the Son of God. 


1 Matt. 12. 9. 2 Or, dlindness. 3 Or, rushed. 


12 And he straitly charged them that they 
should not make him known. 

13 7 ‘And he goeth up into a mountain, and 
calleth unto him whom he would: and they 
came unto him. 

14 And he ordained twelve, that they 
should be with him, and that he might send 
them forth to preach, 

15 And to have power to heal sicknesses, 
and to cast out devils: 

16 And Simon he surnamed Peter ; 

17 And James the son of Zebedee, and 
John the brother of James; and he surnamed 
Fine Boanerges, which is, The sons of thun- 

er: 

18 And Andrew, and Philip, and Bartho- 
lomew, and Matthew, and Thomas, and James 
the son of Alpheus, and Thaddeus, and Si- 
mon the Canaanite, 

19 And Judas Iscariot, which also betrayed 
him: and they went ‘into an house. 

20 Y And the multitude cometh together 
again, so that they could not so much as eat 
bread. 

21 And when his “friends heard of zt, they 
went out to lay hold on him: for they said, 
He is beside himself. 

22 J And the scribes which came down 
from Jerusalem said, 7He hath Beelzebub, 
and by the prince of the devils casteth he out 
devils. 

23 And he called them unto him, and said 
unto them in parables, How can Satan cast 
out Satan ? 

24 And if a kingdom be divided against 
itself, that kingdom cannot stand. 

25 And if a house be divided against itself, 
that house cannot stand. 

26 And if Satan rise up against himself, 
and be divided, he cannot stand, but hath an 
end. 

27 No man can enter into a strong man’s 
house, and spoil his goods, except he will first 
bind the strong man ; and then he will spoil 
his house. | 


4 Matt. 10. 1. § Or, home. 6 Or, kinamen. 


7 Matt. 9. $4. 
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28 “Verily I say unto you, All sins shall 
be forgiven unto the sons of men, and blas- 
phemies wherewith soever they shall blas- 
pheme : 

29 But he that shall blaspheme against the 
Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in 
danger of eternal damnation : 

30 Because they said, He hath an unclean 

irit. 

31  °There came then his brethren and 
his mother, and, standing without, sent unto 
him, calling him. ' 

8 Matt. 12. 31. 


Verse 6. ‘ The Herodians.’—No party or sect of this 
name occurs in any of the Jewish writers; and the Hero- 
dians are therefore only known by being mentioned in 
three places of the New Testament, none of which throw 
any light- upon their distinguishing tenets and Pas 
In the first we are told that they came with the Pharisees 
to ask Christ whether it were lawful to pay tribute to 
Cesar (Matt. xxii. 16, 17): the second is before us; and 
the third is that in which our Lord bids his disciples to be- 
ware of the leaven of Herod (Mark viii. 15). In the 
parallel text to this last (Matt. xvi. 6), we read, instead of 
this, ‘ the leaven of the Sadducees ;’ which seems to render 
it probable that the Herodians were Sadducees in their 
religious es and therefore not forming by them- 
selves a religious sect, as some suppose; and this, toge- 
ther with the name which they bore, may rather induce 
the conclusion that they formed a political party or faction, 
attached to Herod and advocating his principles. This 
opinion is sanctioned by the Syriac version—the authors 
of which must have had valuable opportunities of Jearning 
the trnth—which renders ‘Herodians’ by ‘the servants 
of Herod.’ The Herod, whose name was taken by this 
party, was doubtless the Herod the Great. To estimate 
therefore their principles, is to gui lahy in what particulars 
their founder differed from the Jewish nation at large 
as in these we may expect to find the points in which his 
followers also differed from them. By this process we 
may collect that the Herodians concurred with Herod in 
his scheme of subjecting the country to the Romans, and 
of obtaining their favour by compliances with many of 
their idolatrous usages and customs. In the desire of 
keeping the country subject to the Romans, they were 
diametrically opposed to the Pharisees, who, from the view 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 The parable of the sower, 14 and the meaning thereof. 
21 We must communicate the light of our knowledge 
to others. 26 The parable of the seed growing 
secretly, 30 and of the mustard seed. 35 Christ 


stilleth the tempest on the sea. 


Anp ‘he began again to teach by the sea 
side: and there was gathered unto him a 
reat multitude, so that he entered into a 
ship, and sat in the sea; and the whole mul- 
titude was by the sea on the land. 
2 And he taught them many things by pa- 
rables, and said unto them in his doctrine, 


S. MARK. 
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32 And the multitude sat about him, and 
they said unto him, Behold, thy mother and 
thy brethren without seek for thee. 

33 And he answered them, saying, Who 
is my mother, or my brethren ? 

34 And he looked round about on them 
which sat about him, and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren | 

35 For whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, and my sister, and 
mother. 





9 Matt. 12, 46, 


they took of Deut. xvii. 15, maintained that it was un- 
lawful to submit to the Roman emperor or to pay taxes to 
him; whereas Herod and his followers alle and no 
doubt justly, that the rule in question app ied only to 
voluntary choice, and not to a n submission where 
choice was overpowered by force. This opposition of 
views between the Pharisees and Herodiaus affords light 
to distinguish the snare which was laid for Christ, when 
they both applied to know whether tribute might law- 
fully be paid to Cesar. (See the note on Matt. xxii. 16.) 
As our Saviour’s decision seems rather to favour the Hero- 
dian view in this matter, it becomes probable that ‘the 
leaven of Herod’ lay in that accommodation to idolatry, 
from views of interest and worldly policy, which Herod, 
his family, and followers, very notoriously manifested, and 
which they held to be lawful under the circumstances in 
which they were placed. Thus Herod, imitated on a 
smaller scale by his descendants, sought to ingratiate him- 
self with the emperor and the people of Rome, by erecting 
temples with images for idolatrous worship, raising statues, 
and instituting games in honour of Augustus: evil things, 
which, to the Jews, he pretended that he did against his 
will, and in obedience to the imperial command. This state- 
ment also fully explains why the ‘leaven of Herod’ is 
in another place ‘the leaven of the Sadducees;’ for, as we 
have stated on a former occasion, the doctrines of the 
Sadducees were most prevalent in the higher classes of 
society, and formed, in fact, the court religion, when a 
court existed. Hence the Herodians, if they were such 
as we suppose, were, doubtless, in general Sadducees, in 
their doctrinal opinions. See Prideaux’s Connection, iii. 
516-520, ed. 1725; Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities, pp. 
328330. 


3 Hearken; Behold, there went out a sower 
to sow : 

4 And it came to pass, as he sowed, some 
fell by the way side, and the fowls of the air 
came and devoured it up. 

5 And some fell on stony ground, where 
it had not much earth; and career it 
sprang up, because it had no depth of earth: 

6 But when the sun was up, it was scorched ; 
and because it had no root, it withered away. 

7 And some fell among thorns, and the 
thorns grew up, and choked it, and it yielded 
no fruit. 


1 Matt. 18. 1. 
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8 And other fell on good ground, and did 

ield fruit that sprang up and increased ; and 
brought forth, some thirty, and some sixty, 
and some an hundred. 

9 And he said unto them, He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. 

10 And when he was alone, they that were 
about him with the twelve asked of him the 
parable. 

11 And he said unto them, Unto you it 1s 

iven to know the mystery of the kingdom of 
God : but unto them that are without, all 
these things are done in parables : 

12 *That seeing they may see, and not per- 
ceive; and hearing they may hear, and not 
understand ; lest at any time they should be 
converted, and their sins should be forgiven 
them. 

13 And he said unto them, Know ye not 
this parable? and how then will ye know all 
parables ? 

14 4 The sower soweth the word. 

15 And these are they by the way side, 
where the word is sown ; but when they have 
heard, Satan cometh sence b and taketh 
away the word that was sown in their hearts. 

16 And these are they likewise which are 
sown on stony ground ; who, when they have 
heard the word, immediately receive it with 
gladness ; 

17 And have no root in themselves, and so 
endure but fora time: afterward, when afilic- 
tion or persecution ariseth for the word’s sake, 
immediately they are offended. 

18 And these are they which are sown 
among thorns ; such as hear the word, 

19 And the cares of this world, *and the 
deceitfulness of :riches, and the lusts of other 
things entering in, choke the word, and it be- 
cometh unfruitful. 

20 And these are they which are sown on 
good ground ; such as hear the word, and re- 
ceive zt, and bring forth fruit, some thirtyfold, 
some sixty, and some an hundred. 

21 4 *And he said unto them, Is a candle 
brought to be put under a “bushel, or under 
a Ba ?_and not to be set on a candlestick ? 

22 ‘For there is nothing hid, which shall 
not be manifested; neither was any thing 
kept secret, but that it should come abroad. 

23 If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

24 And he saith unto them, Take heed 
what ye hear: ‘with what measure ye mete, 


9 Matt. 13. 14. 
6 Matt. 10. 26. 





3 1 Tim. 8. 17. 4 Matt. 5. 15. 
y Matt. 4. 2. 8 Matt, 13. 12. 
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it shall be measured to you: and unto you 
that hear shall more be given. 

25 °For he that hath, to him shall be 
aba and he that hath not, from him shall 

e taken even that which he hath. 

26 {f And he said, So is the kingdom of 
God, as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground ; 

27 And should sleep, and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up, 
he knoweth not how. 

28 For the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself; first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear. 

29 But when the fruit is "brought forth, 
immediately he putteth in the sickle, because 
the harvest is come. 

30 T And he said, **Whereunto shall we 
liken the kingdom of God? or with what 
comparison shall we compare it ? 

31 Jt is like a grain of mustard seed, 
which, when it is sown in the earth, is less 
than all the seeds that be in the earth: 

32 But when it is sown, it groweth up, and 
becometh greater than all harbe. and shooteth 
out great eahen: so that the fowls of the 
air may lodge under the shadow of it. 

33 “And with many such parables spake 
he the word unto them, as they were able to 
hear it. 

34 But without a parable spake he not 
unto them: and when they were alone, he 
expounded all things to his disciples. 

35 J '* And the same day, when the even 
was come, he saith unto them, Let us pass 
over unto the other side. 

36 And when they had sent away the mul- 
titude, they took him even as he was in the ship. 
And there were also with him other little ships. 

37 And there arose a great storm of wind, 
and the waves beat into the ship, so that it 
was now full. 

38 And he was in the hinder part of the 
ship, asleep on a pillow: and they awake him, 
and say unto him, Master, carest thou not 
that we perish ? 

39 And he arose, and rebuked the wind, 
and said unto the sea, Peace, be still. And 
the wind ceased, and there was a great calm. 

40 And he said unto them, Why are ye so 
fearful ? how is it that ye have no faith ? 

41 And they feared exceedingly, and said 
one to another, What manner of man is this, 
that even the wind and the sea obey him ? 


® The word in the original slgnifeth a love measure ; as Matt. 5. 15, 
10 Matt. 13. 31. 1 Matt. 13. 34. lz Matt. 8. 83. 
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Verse 3.—‘ There went out a sower to sow,’ etce.—This - 


parable, as Professor Trench observes, ‘ rests, like so many 
others, on one of the common familiar doings of daily 
life. The Lord lifted up, it may be, his eyes, and saw at 
no great distance an husbandman scattering his seed in 
the furrows. As it belongs to the essentially popular 
nature of the Gospels, that parables should be found in 
them rather than in the Epistles, where, indeed, they never 
appear, so it belo to the popular character of the 
parable, that it should thus rest upon the familiar doings 
of common life, the matters which occupy 


‘“« The talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the world’s business ;” 


while, at the same time, the Lord, using these to. set forth 
eternal and spiritual truths, ennobles them, shewing, as 
he does, how they continually reveal and set forth the 
deepest mysteries of his kingdom.’ 

4. ‘ The way side.’—It is questioned whether the field 
was by the side of a road, into which some of the seed 
got scattered, or was a pathway through the field. The 

istinction might hold good here, but is of little value in 
the East, where the roads are not enclosed from the fields 
between hedges, but pass through open lands, whether 
arable or pasture, age unenclosed, and resembling 
our ways Over commons. It is impossible, therefore, for 
the husbandman, in scattering the seeds which these roads 
intersect, to avoid wasting some of it upon the road side. 
He knows it will be lost, But the attempt to save it would 
Fequire time and labour of greater value than the lost 


— ‘Some fell by the way side, and the fowls of the air 
came and ured tt up.’—Luke (viii. 15) interjects 
the clause ‘it was trodden down.’ 
stated that some fell on the hard footpath or road, where 
the glebe was not broken, and so it could not sink into 
the earth, but lay exposed on the surface to the feet of the 
passers by, till at length it became an prey to the 
birds, such as in the east follow the husbandman in large 
flocks, to gather up, if they can, the seed-corn which he 
has scattered. 

5. ‘Some fell on stony ground.’—Matthew has ‘stony 
places,’ Luke has ‘rock,’ which indicates the true cha- 
racter of the soil, as ‘rocky places’ would have done 
better. It seems to us, as to Trench, that ‘a soil mingled 
with stones is not meant: for these, however numerous or 
large, would not certainly hinder the roots from striking 
deeply downwards, as those roots, with the instinct they 
possess, would feel and find their way, 
the interstices of the stones, and would so reach the mois- 
tare below. But what is meant is, ground where a thin 
superficial coating of mould covered the surface of a rock, 
which stretched below it and presented an impassable 
barrier, rendering it wholly impossible that the roots should 
penetrate beyond a certain depth, or draw up fox | supplies 
of nourishment from beneath. While the had not 
fallen into deep earth, therefore, the plant the sooner ap- 
peared above the surface; and while the rock below hin- 
dered it from striking deeply downward, it put forth its 
energies the more luxuriantly in the stalk. It sprang up 
without delay, but was not rooted in that deep moist soil 
which would have enabled it to resist the scorching heat, 
of the sun, and being smitten by that, withered and dried. 

7. ‘Some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up, and 
choked it.’—From this it appears that the seed was not 
sown among thorns already manifestly grown up, but in 
soil where the roots of the weeds had not been thoroughly 
extirpated, and which, therefore, as Luke pointedly notes, 
grew up along with the corn. In time the thorns (rather 
briars or nettles) overtopped in growth the young corn 
plants, aud shut them oat from the air and light needful 
to healthy growth, and at the same time drew away from 
their roots the moisture and richness of the earth, by 
which they would have been nourished, and thus they 

i and dwindled in the shade. They grew dwarfed 
and stunted, as the best of the soil did not feed them— 
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forming, indeed, a blade, but unable to form a full corn 
in the ear, and bringing no fruit to perfection. In the first 
case there was no soil, or none deserving the name; in the 
second, no sufficient depth of soil; but here there is good 
seil, as indicated by the luxuriant growth of weeds, but 
the same loss accrues by lack of careful husbandry. 

8. ‘ Some thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. — 
We read in Gen. xxvi. 12, that in the first year of Isaac’s 
residence at Gerar, he sowed the land and rea an hun- 
dred-fold. To illustrate the suppositions of the parable, 


_ and to shew its attention to decorum and probability, in 


limiting the capabilities of a soil like that of Judxa, well 
known to have been exceedingly fertile, to. sach degrees 
of production, Mr. Greswell, in his excellent Exposition 
of the Parables, produces some instances of the capabilities 
of other soils and other countries of ancient times, some 
of them not naturally more fertile than Judwa. The 
following is the substance of the statement he furnishes :— 

Herodotus tells us, the soil of Babylonia would ordi- 
narily yield two hundred-fold of wheat or barley; and 
when most productive, three hundred-fold (i. 193)—Strabo, 
that Mesopotamia would return, barley in particular, three 
hundred-fold (xvi. i. 14, 269)—Theophrastus, that the 


crops in Babylonia required to be twice mown, and once 


to be eaten down by sheep, in the blade, otherwise they 
would run out into leaves; and even then, that the re- 
turns were ordinarily fifty-fold, and with diligent culture 
one hundred-fold (Hist. Pl., viii. 7). Pliny repeats this 
statement. Hist. Nat., xviii. 45. 

The region of the Evesperite, in Africa, would yield 
one hundred-fold; and that of Cinyps, like Babylonia, 
three hundred-fold (Herod., iv. 198). This last country 
was proverbially fraitful. 

Cinyphie segetis citius numerabis aristas, 
Altaque quam multis floreat Hybla thymis. 
Ovid, Epp. de Ponto, ii, wii. 25. 


Byzacium, in Africa (the parts about Tunis), would ordi- 
narily yield one hundred or one hundred and fifty-fold ; 
and had been known to yicld, in Augustus’s time, of 
wheat four hundred-fold, and in Nero’s three hundred and 
sixty-fold (Plin., H. N., v.3; ef Solyni Polyh., xxvii. 6; 
ff, N., xviii. 21). Leontium, in Sicily, all Hispania 
Beetica, and Egypt in particular, says Pliny, would yield 
one hundred-fold (H. WN. xviii. 21). Strabo insists on 
the great fertility of of Africa, where the straw grew 
five cubits (seven and a half feet) in height, and as thick 
as the little finger; and the produce was two hundred and 
forty-fold (xvii. iii. 11, 664). 

The soil in Persis, about Susa, he says, ordinaril 
yielded one hundred-fold, and sometimes two hundred- 
fold (xv. iii. 11, 217), Ammianus Marcellinus estimates 
the average fertility of Egypt at seventy-five-fold (xxii. 
15, 335). Heliodorus tells us, that in the island of 
Meroe wheat and barley would grow high enough to cover 
& mau mounted on a horse or camel, and yield three hun- 
dred-fold (Zthiopica, x.6). WVarre.reckons ten or fifteen- 
fold a very fair return for certain places; but that about 
Sybaris in Italy, Garada (leg. Gadara) in Syria, and By- 
zacium of Africa, the soil would yield one hundred-fold 
( De Re Rust., i. 44). And Servius reports from him, 
that when the Lacus Velinus (Pie de Lugo) was drained, 
such was the richness of the soil in the neighbourhood, 
the herbage (probably stalks of corn) grew to the height 
of a longa pertica (about sixteen feet). Ad Georgic, ii. 201; 
Ad Zneid. vii. 712. 

21. ‘Is acandle,’ etc.—This verse contains a proverbial 
expression to denote that things are rendered useless by 
being applied to purposes for which they are not suited or 
designed. ‘The renderings ‘candle’ and ‘candlestick’ 
sufficiently convey the meaning of the original, and are 
more intelligible to the English reader than any other. 
But correctly, and with a reference to ancient usages, we 
should read ‘a lamp’ instead of ‘a candle,’ and ‘a stand’ 
(i. e. a lamp-stand or candelabrum) instead of ‘a candle- 
stick.’ Lamps were used, and placed upon stands to give 
them the elevation necessary to diffuse the light around. 

9 
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The work 480s, rendered ‘ bushel,’ answers to the Hebrew 
measure called seah, containing a gallon and a half. It 
was a corn-measnre, in very general use (as a gallon with 
us) for common purpose. The alternative of putting the 
lamp under ‘a bed,’ is also contained in Luke (viii. 16), 
but not in Matthew (v. 15). We cannot see clearly what 
Grotius ‘and others have in view in proving that the ‘ bed’ 
had a cavity ander it large enough to admit a candela- 
brum; for there is no allusion to the stand being pnt 
under a bushel or a bed, but the lamp ; and the lamp was 
a smaltl portable article, distinct from the stand, not per- 
maAneéntly affixed to it, but removed when not in use, and 
get on again when required to give light to the house. 
is, 80 far as its size is regarded, might be thrust away 
most anywhere, even under a mattress or cushion; but 
then its flame would be smothered out, and this we think 
is intended, ‘for certainly any light would be extinguished 
if set under “a bushel,’ and analogy would seem to in- 
icate an intention ‘to express that it would also be put 
out if thrust ander'a’bed. Hence it appears to us that the 
research which has been employed to provide for the 
lamp-stand, or even for the 4amp, a cavity large enough 
to allow the flame it bore to remain alive, but without 
giving its proper light to the #ouse, proceeds entirely on a 
misconception. | 
26, ‘As ¥. aman should east seed into the ground, ete. 
— This is the only parable peculiar to Mark. With re- 
ference to the leading idea in it, Greswell finely remarks, 
‘The machinery by which nature works, or the mode by 
which she accqmmodates causes to their effect, is too 
subtle for human,gagacity to penetrate, or for the human 


FL. te 
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sense to apprehend: s0 that though we know from ex- 
perience the effects that will result, we cannot explain the 
agency by which they are brought to pass. A grain of 
corn committed to the ground by the hand of man, will 
sprout and shoot; the shoot will diselose the stem, the stem 

e ear, and the ear the fruit; and were the most illiterate 
and unphilosophical person to be asked why all this should 
necessarily follow from the mere act of burying a seed 


.in the earth, he might be disposed to laugh at the apparent 


simplicity of the question. Yet no human wisdom was 
ever able to return the answer to this question, no haman 
ey eould ever penetrate into the true causes of this 
effect, and no human knowledge upon such subjects has 
ever gone farther than the merely discovering, by a re- 
gular and constant experience, that such and such conse- 
quences will uniformly follow from such and such pre- 
vious acts.’ 

38. ‘In the hinder ea the shtp.'—The original de- 
notes the place at which the steersman usually sat; and 
which was also a convenient place for passengers. The 
conjecture of Michaelis, that Jesus himself steered the 
vessel, is almost gross. Would HE have slept then? 

— ‘On a pitlow.’—ém 17d xpocxegdAaor, better taken 
as ‘the pillow,’ the article having a peculiar force in re- 
ferring to a particular part of the vessel’s furniture called 
‘the pillow.’ Some regard it as denoting a piece of wood 
framed at the stern; but others prefer to consider it as a 
leather stuffed cushion. The word, in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, denotes not only a pillow for the head, but a cushion 
on which one might sit or lie down. 





CHAPTER V. 


1 Christ delivering the possessed of the legion of devils, 
183 they enter into the swine. 25 He healeth the 
woman of the bloody issue, 35 and raiseth from death 
Jairus’s daughter. 


Anp 'they came over unto the other side of 
the sea, into the country of the Gadarenes. 

2 And when he was come out of the ship, 
immediately there met him out of the tombs 
a man with an unclean spirit, 


3 Who had Ais dwelling among the tombs; 4 


and no man could bind him, no, not with 
chains : | 

4 Because that he had been often bound 
with fetters and chains, and the chains had 
been plucked asunder by him, and the fetters 
broken in pieces: neither could any man tame 
him. 

5 And always, night and day, he was in 
the mountains, and in the tombs, crying, and 
cutting himself with stones. 


1 Matt. 8. 98. 
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6 But when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran 
and worshipped him, 

7 And cried with a loud voiee, and said, 
What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son 
of the most high God? I adjure thee by God, 
that thou torment me not. 

8 For he said unto him, Come out of the 
man, thow unclean spirit. 

9 And he asked him, What ts thy name ? 
And he answered, saying, My name is Le- 
gion: for we are many. 

10 And he besought him much that he 
would not send them away out of the country. 

11 Now there was there nigh unto the 
mountains a great herd of swine feeding. 

12 And all the devils besought him, say- 
ing, Send us into the swine, that we may enter 
into them. 

13 And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. 
And the unclean spirits went out, and entered 
into the swine: and the herd ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, (they were 
about two thousand ;) and were choked in the 


sea. . 

14 And they that fed the swine fled, and 
told zt in the city, and in the country. And 
they went out to see what it was that was 
done. | 

15 And they come to Jesus, and see him 
that was possessed with the devil, and had the 
legion, sitting, and clothed, and in his right 
mind: and they were afraid. 

16 And they that saw tt told them how it 
befel to him that was possessed with the 
devil, and also concerning the swine. 

17 And they began to pray him to depart 
out of their coasts. 

18 And when he was come into the ship, 
he that had been possessed with the devil 
prayed him that he might be with him. 

19 Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but 
saith unto him, Go home to thy friends, and 
tell them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and hath had compassion on 


thee. 

20 And he departed, and began to publish 
in Decapolis how great things Jesus had done 
for him: and all men did marvel. 

21 9 And when Jesus was passed over 
again by ship unto the other side, much people 
gathered unto him: and he: was nigh unto 


the sea. 

22 * And, behold, there cometh one of the 
rulers of the synagogue, Jairus by name ; 
and when he saw him, he fell at his feet, 

23 And besought him greatly, saying, My 
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little daughter lieth at the point ef death: Z 
pray thee, come and lay thy hands on her, 
that she may be healed; and she shall live. 

24 And Jesus went with him; and much 
people followed him, and thronged him. 

25 4 And a certain woman, which had an 
issue of blood twelve years, 

26 And had suffered many things of man 
physicians, and had spent all that she had, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather grew 


worse, 

27 When she had heard of Jesus, came in 
the press behind, and touched his garment. 

28 For she said, If I may touch but his 
clothes, I shall be whole. 

29 And straightway the fountain of her 
blood was dried up; and she felt in her body 
that she was healed of that plague. 

30 And Jesus, immediately knowing in 
himself that virtue had gone out of him, 
turned him about in the press, and said, Who 
touched my clothes ? 

31 And his disciples said unto him, Thou 
seest the multitude thronging thee, and sayest 
thou, Who touched me? 

32 And he looked round about to see her 
that had done this thing. 

33 But the woman a and trembling, 
knowing what was done in her, came and 
fell down before him, and told him all the 
truth. 

34 And he said unto her, Daughter, thy 
faith hath made thee whole; go in peace, 
and be whole of thy plague. 

35 {| While he yet spake, there came from 
the ruler of the synagogue’s house certain 
which said, Thy daughter is dead: why 
troublest thou the Master any further ? 

36 As soon as Jesus heard the word that 
was spoken, he saith unto the ruler of the 
synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe. 

37 And he suffered no man to follow him, 
save Peter, and James, and John the brother 
of James. 

38 And he cometh to the house of the 
ruler of the synagogue, and seeth the tumult, 
and thei that wept and wailed greatly. 

39 And when he was come in, he saith 
unto them, Why make ye this ado, and 
weep ? the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth. 

40 And they laughed him to scorn. But 
when he had put them all out, he taketh the 
father and the mother of the damsel, and 
them that were with him, and entereth in 
where the damsel was lying. 

41 And he took the damsel by the hand, 


2 Matt. 9. 16. 
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and said unto her, Talitha cumi; which 1s, 
being interpreted, Damsel, I say unto thee, 
arise. 

42 And straightway the damsel arose, and 
walked; for she was of the age of twelve 
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years. And they were astonished with a 
great astonishment. 

43 And he charged them straitly that no 
man should know it; and commanded that 
something should be given her to eat. 








Verse 4. ‘ He had often been bound with fetters und 
chains, and the chains had been plucked asunder by him, and 
the goes broken in pieces.’—An Italian physician, quoted 
by Dr. Pritchard in his work on Jnsanity, when speaking of 
the lunatics subject to raving mania, states that ‘ Notwith- 
standing the constant exertion of mind and body, the 
muscular strength of the patient seems daily to increase. 
He is able to break the strongest bonds, and even chains.’ 

5. ‘Crying, and cutting himself with stones.’—Dr. Prit- 
chard, in the work just cited, p. 113, describing a case of 
raving mania, says, ‘he habitually wounded his hands, 
wrists, and arms, with needles and pins...The blood 
sometimes flowed copiously, dropping from his elbows 
when his arms were bare.’ 

9. ‘ Legion: for we are many.’—This name, expressive 
of multitude, is taken from the division of the Roman 
army bearing the same title. This division always con- 
tained a large body of men; but the number so much 
varied at different times, that there is great discrepancy 
in the statements which are given. With the progress of 
time, the number of men in a legion seems to have in- 
creased from perhaps three thousand to six thousand, and 
beyond. Six thousand may be probably taken as the 
general number in the time of our Saviour, exclusive of 
horsemen, who usually formed an additional body of 
about one-tenth to the serps Examples might be cited 
from the Rabbinical writers of the use of the word ‘legion’ 
to denote a great number, in such expression as ‘a legion 
of olives,’ and so on. ms 

As all the divisions of the Roman army are mentioned 
mm the New Testament, we may add that the legion was 





divided into ten cohorts, or regiments (see Matth. xxvii. 
27); each cohort into three maniples or bands; and each 
maniple into two centuries, or companies of one hundred 
each, at least nominally. This smaller division, into cen- 
turies, from the form in which it is exhibited as a con- 
stitueut of the larger divisions, clearly shews that six 
thousand had become at least the formal number of men 
in a legion. 

10. ‘ Not send them away out of the country.’—In the 
constant change of ideas from the man himself to the 
demons which possessed him, it is not in every-place easy 
to see where the man speaks for himself, and where as for 
his evil spirits. The present suit might be applicable to 
either. As regards the man, that is easily understood : 
and with respect to the spirits, it is to be observed, that 
according to the notions entertained by the Jews, certain 
countries were assigned to evil as well as to good spirits, 
and they being unable to ever pass these limits, to be sent 
out of the assigned country would be equivalent to the 
being consigned to ‘ the abyss,’ as nd other place remained 
for them. 

23. ‘ My little dauyhter.’-—From v. 42, it appears that 
she was about twelve years old, and from Luke that she 
was his only child. Maimonides (in Ashuth, ch. 2) says 
a daughter from the day of her birth until she has com- 
plete twelve years of age, is called a little maid; but 
when she is fall twelve years old and one day over, she is 
called a young woman. 

25. ‘A certain woman.’—In asermon wrongly attributed 
to St. Ambrose, this woman is said to have been Martha, 
the sister of Lazarus. Another legend, that of the gospel 
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of Nicodemus (see Thilo’s Cod. Apocryph., v. 2. p. 562), 
makes her to have been Veronica. There is a strange 
story full of inexplicable difficulties, told by Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl. i. 7, c. 18), of a statue, or rather two statues, 
of brass, one of Christ, another of this woman kneeling to 
him, which existed in his time at Cesarea, Paneas, having 
been raised by her in thankful commemoration of her heal- 
ing. See the tenth excursus in the Annotations (Oxford, 
1842) to Dr. Burton’s Eusebins. The belief that these 
statues did refer to this event was so widely spread as to 
cause Julian, in his hatred against all memorials of Chris- 
tianity, or, according to others, Maximinus, to destroy it. 
There can be no doubt that a group, capable of being made 
to signify thir event, was there, fof Fosebius speaks as 
having himself seen it, but the correctness of the applica- 
tion is far more questionable. Justin Martyr’s mistaking 
of a statue erected at Robine to a Sabine deity (Semoni 
Sanco), for one erected in honour of Simon Magus, shews 
how little critical the early Christians sometimes were in 
matters ms o taffered , . ; 

26. ‘ Had suffered many things of many physicians’— 
‘ And it is no wonder,’ ave Li eae : hoe we see what 
various and manifold kinds of medicines are prescribed 
for a woman labouring under a flux.’ He then cites 
several of these, and mentions many more which he does 
not adduce. His citations are instructive, from the insight 
which they offer into the medical practices of the Jews in 
and about the time of our Saviour. They consist of various 
simple or compound medicines, to be tried successively in 


case the preceding failed in their operation; and in the 
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present case the series extends to at least fourteen changes, 
We observe that all the medicines are directed to be 
taken in wine. We think we can collect that there was 
no long perseverance with one course of medicine; but 
that, if it did not immediately, or very speedily, produce 
the desired effect, another and another wastried. This is 
still the case in the East. From the same citations 
we infer, that if the case were found to be stubborn, super- 
stitious practices were resorted to in order to aid the 
medicine, and were gradually increased till at last 
medicine was altogether relinquished, and the cure 
sought by other means. This also is Oriental. We will 
quote one instance of simple medicine; another of mixed 
medicine and superstition; and a third wholly super- 
stitious, 

‘Take of Persian onions thrice three logs; boil them 
i and give it her to drink, and say, “ Arise from 

y flux.” 

‘But if this does not prevail, set her in a place where 
two ways meet, and let her hold a cup of wine in her 
hand; and let somebody come behind her, and affright 
her, and say, “ Arise from thy flux.” 

‘ But if this does not benefit, let them dig seven ditches, 
in which let them burn some cuttings of such vines as are 
not circumcised (that is, that are not yet four years old]. 
And let her take in her hand a cup of wine; and Jet them 
lead her away from this ditch, and make her sit down over 
that. And let them remove her from that, and make her 
sit down over another, And in every removal you must 
say to her, ‘* Arise from thy flux,” ’ etc. 








CHAPTER VI. 


1 Christ ts contemned of his countrymen. 7 He giveth 
the twelve power over unclean spirits. 14 Divers 
opinions of Christ. 27 John Baptist ts beheaded, 
29 and buried. 30 The apostles return from preach- 
ing. 34 The mtracles of five loaves and two fishes. 
48 Christ walketh on the sea; 53 and healeth all 
that touch him. 


Anp ‘he went out from thence, and came 
into his own country, and his disciples follow 
him. 

2 And when the sabbath day was come, 
he began to teach in the synagogue : and 
many hearing him were astonished, saying, 
From whence hath this man these things ? and 
what wisdom is this which is given unto him, 
that even such mighty works are wrought by 
his hands ? 

3 Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, and 
of Juda, and Simon? and are not his sisters 
here with us? And they were offended at 
him. 

4 But Jesus said unto them, *A prophet is 
not without honour, but in his own country, 
and among his own kin, and in his own house. 

5 And he could there do no mighty work, 
save that he laid his hands upon a few sick 
folk, and healed them. 


1 Matt. 18. 54. # John 4. 44. 


® Matt. 9.35. Luke 13. 22. 


6 And he marvelled because of their un- 


belief. *And he went round about the vil- 
lages, teaching. 
7 Z ‘And he called znto him the twelve, 


and began to send them forth by two and two; 
and gave them power. over unclean spirits ; 

8 And commanded them that they should 
take nothing for their journey, save a staff 
only ; no scrip, no bread, no “money in their 

urse : 

9 But be shod with sandals; and not put 
on two coats. 

10 And he said unto them, In what place 
soever ye enter into an house, there abide till 
ye depart from that place. 

11 °And whosoever shall not receive you, 
nor hear you, when ye depart thence, ‘shake 
off the dust under your feet for a testimon 
against them. Verily I say unto you, tt 
shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrha in the day of judgment, than for that 
city. | 

12 And they went out, and preached that 
men should repent. 

13 And they cast out many devils, ‘and 
anointed with oil many that were sick, and 
healed them. 

14° ’And king Herod heard of him ; (for 
his name was spread abroad :) and he said, 
4 Matt. 10. 1. 


5 The word esignifieth a piece of brass won in value sometchat less than a farthing—Matt. 10.9; but here it is taken in general for money. 
10. 14, 
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Matt. 7 Acts 13. 51. 


8 Jumes 5, 14. » Matt. 14. 1. 
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That John the Baptist was risen from the | 


dead, and therefore mighty works do shew 
forth themselves in him. 

15 Others said, That it is Elias. And 
others said, That it is a prophet, or as one of 
the prophets. 

16 ¢ ‘But when Herod heard thereof, he 
said, It is John, whom I beheaded: he is 
risen from the dead. 

17 For Herod himself had sent forth and 
laid hold upon John, and bound him in prison 
for Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife : 
for he had married her. 

18 For John had said unto Herod, ''It is 
not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife. 

19 Therefore Herodias had '*a quarrel 
against him, and would have killed him ; but 
she could not: 

20 For Herod feared John, knowing that 
he was a just man aad an holy, and '*observed 
him ; and when he heard him, he did many 
things, and heard him gladly. 

21 And when a convenient day was come, 
that Herod on his birthday made a supper to 
his lords, high captains, and chief estates of 
Galilee ; | 

22 And when the daughter of the said 
Herodias came in, and danced, and pleased 
Herod and them that sat with him, the king 
said unto the damsel, Ask of me whatsoever 
thou wilt, and I wiil give 7¢ thee. 

23 And he sware unto her, Whatsoever 
thou shalt ask of me, 1 will give zt thee, unto 
the half of my kingdom. 

24 And she went forth, and said unto her 
mother, What shall I ask? And she said, 
The head of John the Baptist. 

25 And she came in straightway with haste 
unto the king, and asked, saying, I will that 
thou give me by and by in a charger the head 
of John the Baptist. 

26 And she kit was exceeding sorry ; yet 
for his oath’s sake, and for their sakes which 
sat with him, be would not reject her, 

27 And immediately the king sent ‘‘an 
executioner, and commanded his head to be 
brought: and he went and beheaded him in 
the prison, 

28 And brought his head in a charger, and 
gave it to the damsel: and the damsel gave 
it to her mother. 

29 And when his disciples heard of 7, 
they came and tovk up his corpse, and Jaid it 
in a tomb. 


11 Levit. 18. 16. 
15 Luke 9. 10. 16 Mat 


- 10 Luke 3. 19. 18 Or, an aan grudge. 
t. 


14 


19 The Roman penny is seven pence halfpenny ; as Matt. 18. 28. 
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30 J ‘*And the apostles gathered them- 
selves together unto Jesus, and told him all 
things, both what they had done, and what they 
had taught. 

81 And he said unto them, Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place, and rest a 
while: for there were many coming and 
going, and they had no leisure so much as 
to eat. 

32 ‘‘And they departed into a desert place 
by ship privately. 

33 And the people saw them departing, 
and many knew him, and ran afoot thither 
out of all cities, and outwent them, and came 
together unto him. , 

34 4% '7And Jesus, when he came out, saw 
much people, and was moved with compassion 
toward them, because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd: and he began to teach 
them many things. 

35 ‘And when the day was now far spent, 
his disciples came unto him, and said, This 
is a desert place, and now the time ts far 


passed : 

36 Send them away, that they may go 
into the country round about, and into the 
villages, and buy themselves bread: for they 
have nothing to eat. 

37 He answered and said unto them, Give 
ye them to eat. And a say unto him, 
Shall we go and buy two hundred '’penny- 
worth of bread, and give them to eat ? 

38 He saith unto them, How many loaves 
have ye? go and see. And when they knew, 
they say, Five, and two fishes. 

9 And he commanded them to make all 
sit down by companies upon the green grass. 

40 And they sat down in ranks, by hun- 
dreds, and by fifties. 

4) And when he had taken the five loaves 
and the two fishes, he looked up to heaven, 
and blessed, and brake the loaves, and gave 
them to his disciples to set before them ; 
and the two fishes divided he among them 
all. 

42 And they did all eat, and were filled. 

43 And they took up twelve baskets full of 
the fragments, and of the fishes. 

44 And they that did eat of the loaves 
were about five thousand men. 

45 ¥ And straightway he constrained his 
disciples to get into the ship, and to go to the 
other side before *°unto Bethsaida, while he 
sent away the people. 


him. 14 Or, one of his guard. 
18 Matt, 14. 15. v 


20 Or, over against Bethsaida, 


13 Or, kept him, or, saved 
17 Matt. 9. 36. 
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46 And when he had sent them away, he 
departed into a mountain to pray. 

47 *‘And when even was come, the ship 
was in the midst of the sea, and he alone on 
the land. 

48 And he saw them teiling in rowing; 
for the wind was contrary unto them: and 
about the fourth watch of the night he cometh 
unto them, walking upon the sea, and would 
have passed by them. 

49 But when they saw him walking upon 
the sea, they supposed it had been a spirit, 
and cried out: 

50 For they all saw him, and were troubled. 
And immediately he talked with them, and 
saith unto them, Be of good cheer: it is I; 
be not afraid. 

51 And he went up unto them into the 
ship ; and the wind ceased: and they were 


Rt Matt. 14. 23. 
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sore amazed in themselves beyond measure 
and wondered. ' 

52 For they considered not the miracle of 
the loaves: for their heart was hardened. 

53 J “*And when they had passed over, they 
came into the land of Gennesaret, and drew 
to the shore. 

54 And when they were come out of the 
ship, straightway they knew him, 

55 And ran through that whiole region 
round about, and began to carry about in 
beds those that were sick, where they heard 
he was. 

56 And whithersoever he entered, into 
villages, or cities, or country, they laid the 
sick in the streets, and besought him that 





they might touch if it were but the border 
of his garment: and as many ag touched 


*8him were made whole, 


23 Or, éé. 





Verse 3. ‘ Is not this the carpenter, etc.—It was a com- 
mon practice, in almost every country, to distinguish a 
person from others of the same name, by giving him a 
surname derived from the trade or occupation of his 

The English language furnishes us with ex- 
amples of this in the surnames of Baker, Smith, Taylor, 
Carpenter, and the like; and what is still more to the 
point, it is at this day the custom in some of the Oriental 
natiens, and particularly among the Arabs, to distinguish 
any learned and illustrious man, who may chance to be 
born of ts who follow a particular trade or art, by 
giving him the name of such trade or art as a surname, 
although he may never have followed it himself. Thus, 
if a man of learning happen to be descended from a dyer 
or a tailor, they call him the tailor’s son, or the dyer’s 
son, or frequently omitting the word son, simply the dyer, 
or the tailor. According to this custom, the remark of 
the Jews, in which our Saviour is termed the carpenter, 
may be considered as referring merely to the occupation 


of his reputed father: and that ndcnwy onght to be under- 
stood in this place as meaning nothing more than é rod 
Téxrovos vids, ‘the son of the carpenter.’ This explanation 
of the term is geht by the authority of another of 
the evangelists, who resolves it by this very phrase. 

21. ‘ Herod on his birth-day made a supper.’—See also 
John xii. 2; Rev. iii. 20. The Orientals have nearly all 
their great feasts in the evening: thus, to give a supper, 
is far more common than adinner. These evening festi- 
vals have a very imposing effect; what with the torches 
and lamps, the splendid dresses, jewels, processions, the 
bowers, the flowers, and the mysic, a kind of enchantment 
takes hold of the feelings, and the mind is half bewildered 
in the scenes. 

37. ‘ Two hundred pennyworth.’—-The penny being the 
Roman denarius of seven pence halfpeuny—this would 
have been six pounds five shillings of our money. 

For notes on the other contents of this chapter, see the 
parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. 





CHAPTER VII. 


1 The Pharisees find fault with the disciples for eating 
with unwashen hands. 8 They break the command- 
ment of God by the tradition of men. 14 Meat 
defileth not the man, 24 He healeth the Syropheni- 
cian woman’s daughter of an unclean spirit, 31 and 
one that was deaf, and staummered in his speech. 

THEN ‘came together unto him the Pharisees, 

and certain of the scribes, which came from 

Jerusalem. : 

2 And when they saw some of his disciples 
eat bread with “defiled, that is to say, with 
uuwashen, hands, they found fault. 

3 For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, 
except they wash their hands “oft, eat not, 
holding the tradition of the elders. 


§ Matt. 15. 1. 2 Or, common. 
4 Sextarius Is about a pint and a half. 


4 And when they come from the market, 
except they wash, they eat not. And many 
other things there be, which they have re- 
ceived to hold, as the washing of cups, and 
‘pots, brasen vessels, and of ‘tables. 

5 Then the Pharisees and scribes asked 
him, Why walk not thy disciples accordimg to 
the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with 
unwashen hands ? 

6 He answered and said unto them, Well 
hath Esaias prophesied of you hypocrites, as 
it is written, This eople Pongaiet me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me. 

q Howbeit in vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men. 


3 Or, diligently: in the original, with the fist: Theophy) to the elbow. 
, Yor, beds. ; Sha 28. Met 18 8 
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8 For laying aside the commandment of 
God, ye hold the tradition of men, as the 
washing of pots and cups: and many other 
such like things ye do. 

9 And he said unto them, Full well ye 
‘reject the commandment of God, that ye may 
keep your own tradition. 

10 For Moses said, Honour thy father and 
thy mother; and, Whoso curseth father or 
mother, let him die the death : 

11 But ye say, If a man shall say to his 
father or mother, Z¢ is "Corban, that is to say, 
a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be pro- 
fited by me; he shall be free. 

12 And ye suffer him no more to do ought 
for his father or his mother ; 

13 Making the word of God of none effect 
through your tradition, which ye have de- 
livered: and many such like things do ye. _ 

14 4 °And when he had called all the 
people unto him, he said unto them, Hearken 
unto me every one of you, and understand : 

15 There is nothing from without a man, 
that entering into him can defile him: but 
the things which come out of him, those are 
they that defile the man. 

16 If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

17 And when he was entered into the 
house from the people, his disciples asked him 
concerning the parable. 

18 And he saith unto them, Are ye so 
without understanding also? Do ye not per- 
ceive, that whatsoever thing from without 
entereth into the man, 7¢ cannot defile him ; 

19 Because it entereth not into his heart, 
but into the belly, and goeth out into the 
draught, purging all meats ? 

20 And he said, That which cometh out of 
the man, that defileth the man. 

21 '°For from within, out of the heart of 
men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, forni- 
cations, murders, 

22 Thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, 
lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness : 

23 All these evil things come from within, 
and defile the man. 

24 J ‘And from thence he arose, and 
? Or, frustrate. 8 Matt. 15. 8. ® Matt. 15. 10. 


Verse 3. ‘ All the Jews, except they wash their hands 

oft, eat not.’——Not all the Jews, or the disciples would have 

one s0 too; but all those who made great pretensions to 

ceremonial holiness, whether Pharisees or not— but in par- 

ticular the Pharisees. Indeed we learn this much from 

the Kabbinical traditions, which state that the punctilious 
104 
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went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and 
entered into an house, and would have no 
man know i: but he could not be hid. 

25 For a certain woman, whose young 
daughter had an unclean spirit, heard of him, 
and came and fell at his feet : 

26 The woman was a Greek, a Syro- 
phenician by nation; and she besought him 
that he would cast forth the devil out of her 
daughter. 

27 But Jesus said unto her, Let the chil- 
dren first be filled: for it is not meet to take 
Hi children’s bread, and to cast it unto the 

ogs. 

28 And she answered and said unto hin, 
Yes, Lord: yet the dogs under the table eat 
of the children’s crumbs. 

29 And he said unto her, For this saying 
go thy way; the devil is gone out of thy 

aughter. 

380 And when she was come to her house, 
she found the devil gone out, and her daughter 
laid upon the bed. 

31 4 And again, departing from the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon, he came unto the sea of 
Galilee, through the midst of the coasts of 
Decapolis. : 

32 And they bring unto him one that was 
deaf, and had an impediment in his speech ; 
and they beseech him to put his hdhd upon 
him. 

33 And he took him aside from the mul- 
titude, and put his fingers into his ears, and 
he spit, and touched his tongue ; 

84 And looking up to heaven, he sighed, 
and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that is, Be 
opened. | 

85 And straightway his ears were opened, 
and the string of his tongue was loosed, and 
he spake plain. 

86 And he charged them that they should 
tell no man: but the more he charged them, 
so much the more a great deal 
lished 2¢ ; 

37 And were beyond measure astonished, 
saying, He hath done all things well: he 
maketh both the deaf to hear, and the dumb 


ey pub- 


1 to speak. 


10 Gen. 6. 5, and 8. 21, Matt. 15. 19, 1 Matt. 15. $1. 


Gentile. 


washing of hands before eating, was a matter by which 
these high professors distinguished themselves, not only 
from the heathen, but also from ‘the men of the earth,’ as 
they called the common people of their own nation. Now, 
the disciples of our being of this class, the Pharisees 
would probably not, under ordinary circumstances, have 
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expected them to be particular as to the washing of hands: 
it was rather as the disciples of One who appeared as a 
religious teacher, that this was expected from them; for 
all such persons, the followers of great doctors and teachers, 
were in general remarkably attentive to this and the other 
ceremonial ‘ traditions of the elders.’ 

The practice appears to have been founded on the tra- 
ditiens which alleged that defilement was contracted by 
the toach of so many different things—far beyond what the 
law contemplated—that it was almost impossible for one 
who held these traditions to avoid the frequent defilement 
of his hands. And as it was held that the hands, being de- 
filed, communicated their defilement to the meat which 
they touched, rendering it unclean, the hands were con- 
stantly and curiously washed before eating, even when the 
man knew not that his hands were defiled, as he could not 
be certain that they had not received accidental ee 
It was for this reason, among others, that the Pharisees 
refesed to eat with the common people, who were less at- 
tentive to these solemn trifles. The Orientals, who take 
up with their fingers the food they eat, always, for the 
sake of cleanliness, wash their bands before they sit down 
to meat. So doubtless did our Lord’s disciples; for the 

resent occasion, on which they ate with unwashed hands, 

not in the least appear to have been a regular meal, 

but some small incidental eating, in which only ‘some’ of 

them indulged. The question therefore comes before us 

as one of ceremonial, not of merely personal cleanliness, 

of which there is not the least reason to suppose the 
disciples neglectfal. 

It appears that the hand only was washed for the eating 
of ordinary food; but the hand and arm, to the elbow, 
fur eating such food as had been offered at the altar. 
They also washed their hands in the common way, by 
having water poured upon them, for common food; but 
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for the holy food, they were careful to dip their hands in 
the water. There were other minute regulations in this 
matter with which we shall not trouble the reader, and 
which distingui ceremonial washings from those 
which had caine but personal cleanliness in view. Such 
as the last, were accounted as nothing, ceremonially; and 
hence, that the disciples ate bread with unwashed hands, 
does not necessarily imply that they did not wash their 
hands, but that they did not wash them according to the 
regulations which the traditions prescribed. It should be 
observed, that ‘bread’ is to be understood as a general 
term, including all kinds of food excepting fruits, For 
the eating of fruits, washing was deemed superfluous ; and 
he who did wash was regarded even by the Pharisees as 
an ostentatious man. — 

4. ‘When they come from the market, except they wash, 
they eat not.—This they did, lest in the concourse they 
should have received some accidental pollution. This 
they could not well avoid in the usually crowded state of 
the narrow market streets, or bazaars; and it was held 
that the mere contact of the clothes of ‘the people of the 
earth’—the unwashed multitude—conveyed pollution, 
and rendered purification necessary. Hence we are told 
by Maimonides that, in walking the streets, they were 
careful to go by the side of the way, that they might not 
be defiled by touching the common people, This was in- 
deed a literal exemplification of the feeling, ‘Stand by, 
for I am holier than thou.’ On returning, they washed 
by plunging their hands in water; whereas, unless holy 

were to be eaten, the common pouring of water (in 
the traditional manner) sufficed for those who remained 
at home, and had not knowingly contracted any pollution. 
Gill supposes that the whole person was washed on re- 
turning from market; but we have the sanction of 
Lightfoot in thinking otherwise. ‘There appears no good 
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reascn for the supposition, expressed in the Oriental 
versions, that the articles bought at the market were 
washed when brought home; for there were necessarily 
many articles which could not be washed. 


WASHING oF Hanns, 


— ‘The washing of cups...pots...brasen vessels.’— 
This is all to be understood of vessels of wood and metal, 
as those of earthenware were to be broken, if they became 
defiled. (See the notes on Lev. vi. 88; xv. 12.) The 
Law prescribed that other vessels were to be washed or 
scoured, when defiled from causes which it specifies. But 
the ‘traditions of the elders’ added numerous other defile- 
ments which produced the effect of rendering it necessary 
that earthen vessels should be very frequently broken, 
and that those of other materials should be washed and 
scoured every time they were used. The Rabbins give 
plenty of information on this part of the subject; but the 
ouly particulars which seem worth adding to our state- 
ments in Leviticus, are, that glass was not to be broken, 
like earthenware, but to be washed, when defiled. Ves- 
sels used for cold liquids were to be washed in the com- 
mon way, or, if much defiled, to be dipped in much water: 
but such pots and kettles as were used for hot things, 
were to be heated with hot water and scoured. 

— * Tables.’—Tables might be polluted by the touch of 
unclean things or persons. They were to be purified by 
water, in which it was considered necessary that the water 
should come in contact with every part of the substance 
of the table. If any spots of grease, pitch, etc., prevented 
this, the purification went for nothing. From a distinction 
which the Talmud makes between tables of wood and 
marble, we observe, with some interest, that the Jews 
sometimes had tables wholly or in part of marble. 

But although this be true of tables, it does not seem that 
tables are meant in the present instance. KAiva: denotes 
beds or couches in the general sense, and is supposed here 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 Christ feedeth the people miraculously: 10 refuseth 
tn give a sign to the Pharisees: 14 admonisheth his 
disciples to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
and of the leaven of Herod : 22 giveth a blind man 
his sight: 27 acknowledgeth that he is the Christ, 
who should suffer and rise again: 34 and exhorteth 
to patience in persecution for the profession of the 
Gospel. 


In those days ‘the multitude being very 














to express the ftriclinia, or raised sofas, on which the an- 
cieuts reclined at meals. Perhaps it is better to take it in 
its larger acceptation as denoting any thing on which one 
lies down or reclines, whether for sleep, rest, or eating. 
Hence the Oriental and many modern translations have 
‘beds,’ instead of tables. These might be polluted in va- 
rious ways. Commentators have been rather perplexed 
to know how these were to be washed ; particularly as the 
Rabbins are not very clear on the point. We venture to 
suggest that not the bed itself but its covering was washed. 
It is probable that the beds and cushions were formed of 
such cotton or wool-stuffed mattresses as are still used in 
the East: and these are furnished with outer coverings, 
frequently of printed cotton, which are stitched on loosely, 
and often taken off to be washed. 


ay “4 
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11. ‘ Corban, that is to say, a gift.—The word corban 
denotes a sacred offering—a thing devoted to sacred uses, 
and the appropriation of which could not be altered or 
alienated. Here, we are scarcely to suppose that the man, 
in order to avoid assisting his father from his substance, 
deprives himself of all interest and benefit in,it by dedi- 
cating it to the service of the temple and altar. Our Lord 
himself informs us (Matt. xxiii. 18) that to swear by ‘the 
gift,’ or corban, upon the altar was considered an oath of 
the most binding description. Taking this in connection 
with the illustrations which the Rabbins furnish, we can 
collect that the son does not devote his property as corban, 
but that he swears by the corban already existing, de- 
claring that his property shall be as corban, so far as any 
benefit from it to his father is concerned. A vow thus 


_ expressed was considered most binding ; and although dis- 
_ vegard for the wants of a father was far from being avow- 


edly taught. it was considered so important to uphold the 
sacredness of the corban above all other considerations, 
that although such a vow did not bind a person in any 
manner to devote his property to sacred uses, it did most 
effectually exclude him from assisting his father, however 
he might repent of a declaration, uttered perhaps in a 
moment of excitement or displeasure, or however earnestly 
he might wish it recalled. 


Fa ae rig 


great, and having nothing to eat, Jesus called 
his disciples unto him, and saith unto 
them, 

2 I have compassion on the multitude, 
because they have now been with me three 
days, and have nothing to eat : 

8 And if I send them away fasting to their 
own houses, they will faint by the way: for 
divers of them came from far. 

4 And his disciples answered him, From 


1 Matt. 15. 32. 
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whence can a man satisfy these men with 
bread here in the wilderness ? 

5 And he asked them, How many loaves 
have ye? And they said, Seven. 

6 And he commanded the people to sit 
down on the -ground: and he took the seven 
loaves, and gave thanks, and brake, and gave 
to his disciples to set before them; and they 
did set them before the people. 

7 And they had a few small fishes: and he 
blessed, and commanded to set them also 
before them. 

8 So they did eat, and were filled: and 
they took up of the broken meat that was left 
seven baskets. 

9 And they that had eaten were about four 
thousand: and he sent them away. 

10 { And straightway he entered into a 
ship with his disciples, and came into the 
parts of Dalmanutha. | 

11 *And the Pharisees came forth, and 
began to question with him, seeking of him a 
sign from heaven, tempting him. 

12 And he sighed deeply in his spirit, and 
saith, Why doth this generation seek after a 
sign? verily I say unto you, There shall no 
sion be given unto this generation. 

13 And he left them, and entering into 
the ship again departed to the other side. 

14 J *Now the disciples had forgotten to 
take bread, neither had they in the ship with 
them more than one loaf. 

15 And he charged them, saying, Take 
heed, beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
and of the leaven of Herod. 

16 And they reasoned among themselves, 
saying, Jt 7s ‘because we have no bread. 

17 And when Jesus knew zé, he saith unto 
them, Why reason ye, because ye have no 
bread ? perceive ye not yet, neither under- 
stand ? have ye your heart yet hardened ? 

18 Having eyes, see ye not? and having 
ears, hear ye not ? and do ye not remember ? 

19 When I brake the five loaves among 
five thousand, how many baskets full of frag- 
ments took ye up? ey say unto him, 
Twelve. 

20 And when the seven among four thou- 
sand, how many baskets full of fragments 
took ye up? And they said, Seven. 

21 And he said unto them, How is it that 

e do not understand ? 

22 J And he cometh to Bethsaida; and 
they bring a blind man unto him, and be- 
sought him to touch him. 





2 Matt. 16.1. 3 Matt. 16. 5. $ Matt. 16. 7. 
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23 And he took the blind man by the 
hand, and led him out of the town; and when 
he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands 
upon him, he asked him if he saw ought. 

24 And he looked up, and said, I see men 
as trees, walking. 

25 After that he put his hands again upon 
his eyes, and made fits look up: and he was 
restored, and saw every man clearly. 

26 And he sent him away to his house, 
saying, Neither go into the town, nor tell z¢ 
to any in the town. 

27 YT °And Jesus went out, and his dis- 
ciples, into the towns of Cesarea Philippi : 
and by the way he asked his disciples, saying 
unto them, Whom do men say that I am? 

28 And they answered, John the Baptist : 
but some say, Elias; and others, One of the ~ 
prophets. 

29 And he saith unto them, But whom 
say ye that I am? And Peter answereth 
and saith unto him, Thou art the Christ. 

30 And he charged them that they should 
tell no man of him. 

31 { And he began to teach them, that the 
Son of man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests, 
and scribes, and be killed, and after three 
days rise again. 

382 And he spake that saying openly. And 
Peter took him, and began to pale him. 

383 But when he had turned about and 
looked on his disciples, he rebuked Peter, 
saying, Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but 
the things that be of men. 

34 4 And when he had called the people 
unto him with his disciples also, he said unto 
them, ‘Whosoever will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me. 

35 For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it; but whosoever shall lose his Jife for 
my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall 
save it. 

36 For what shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ? 

87 Or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? 

38 “Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed 
of me and of my words in this adulterous and 
sinful generation ; of him also shall the Son 
of man be ashamed, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father with the holy angels. 


5 Matt. 16. 13. 6 Matt. 10. 36. 7 Matt. 10. 33. 
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Verse 6. ‘ Gave thanks.’—It was at this time customary 
among the Jews to pronounce a short prayer, or, as we 
should call it, a grace, before meat. The earliest instance 
is that mentioned by Josephus as having been pronounced, 
standing, by Eleazer, at the feast which Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus gave to the seventy-two interpreters (Antigq. 
xii. 2), and expressly says that this was according to the 
custom of their own country. He also mentions the sect 
of Essenes as saying grace before and after meat (Bell. 
Jud. ii. 8). The Talmudists supply us with further in- 
formation concerning this custom. They say that, how- 
ever large was the company, one person alone said the 
grace, the others saying ‘Amen’ at its conclusion. The 
form of words commonly used is said to have been, ‘ Let 
us bless the Lord our God, the God of Israel, the God of 
hosts, who sitteth between the cherubim.’ It is to be ob- 
served, however, that there were ces for the different 
descriptions of food and drink. Thus, in the present in- 
stance, our Lord ‘ blessed’ both for the loaves and fishes, 
separately; as, at the last supper, he did also for the bread 
aud the wine. This is in conformity with the still existing 
practice of the Jews, whose prayers for such occasions are 
of high antiquity: perhaps as old as the time of Christ— 
they say older. The following examples may be interest- 


ing :— 
Rofure eating bread, and the other produce of ground 
lants. Blessed be thou, O Lord, our God, King of the 
niverse! who hast created the fruit of the ground. 
For fruit produced by trees. Blessed be thou, O Lord, 
our God, King of the Universe! who hast created the fruit 


of the tree. 
For every kind and preparation of animal food; and 


CHAPTER IX. 


2 Jesus is transfigured. 11 He instructeth his dis- 


ciples concerning the coming of Elias: 14 casteth 


forth adumb and deaf spirit ; 30 foretelleth his death 

and resurrection: 33 exhorteth his disciples to hu- 

mility ; 38 bidding them not to prohibit such as be 
not against them, nor to give offence tg any of the 
faithful. 
Anp he said unto them, 'Verily I say unto 
you, That there be some of them that stand 
ere, which shal] not taste of death, till they 
have seen the kingdom of God come with 
wer. 

2 7 *And after six days Jesus taketh with 
him Peter, and James, and John, and leadeth 
them up into an high mountain apart by them- 
selves: and he was transfigured before them. 

3 And his raiment became shining, ex- 
ceeding white as snow; so as no fuller on 
earth can white them. 

4 And there appeared unto them Elias 
with Moses: and they were talking with 
Jesus. 

- § And Peter answered and said to Jesus, 
Master, it is good for us to be here: and let 
us make three tabernacles ; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias. 

6 For he wist not what to say; for they 
were sore afraid. 


1 Matt. 16. 28. 
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also for drinks, wine excepted. Blessed be thou, O Lord, 
our God, King of the Universe ! through whose word all 
things do exist. 

For wine. Blessed be thou, O Lord, our God, King of 
the Universe! who hast created the fruit of the vine. 

After eating. Blessed be thou, O Lord, our God, King 
of the Universe! Creator of numberless beings, whose 
wants are supplied by all the varieties which thoa hast 
created ; wherewith to keep alive the soul of every living 
creature. Blessed be thou, O Life of the Universe ! 

— ‘ And brake.’—We never read of cutting bread with 
a knifein the Bible: nor is this now done in the East. 
Bread was, and is, always broken. Not that there is any 
peculiar feeling on the subject: but the bread being baked 
in small cakes or in broad and thin ones—not in large and 
dense loaves—is easily broken into such portions as may 
be required. Bread was, among the Jews, always broken 
and pyres by i Foams the family. 

19. *‘ How man s full of fragments took ye up ?— 
The quantity of the fragments Pte up, clearly an h 
shews that the miracle was exhibited by increasing the 
quantity of the loaves and fishes: not, as some suppose, by 
giving to the previously existing quantity the power, 
without increase, of satisfying the hungry multitude: for 
then the part would have been greater than the whole; 
which is absurd. - 

24. ‘I see men as trees, walking. —From this it is evi- 
dent that the man was not born blind, but had become so 
by some accident or disease. It is clear that he could not 
otherwise have had such ideas of the appearance of men 
or trees, as could render them objects of comparison or 
recognition, 


7 And there was a cloud that overshadowed 
them: and a voice came out of the cloud, 
saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him. 

8 And suddenly, when they had looked 
round about, they saw no man any more, save 
Jesus only with themselves. 

9 And as they came down from the moun- 
tain, he charged them that they should tell 
no man what things they had seen, till the 
Son of man were risen from the dead. 

10 And they kept that saying with them- 
selves, questioning one with another what the 
rising from the dead should mean. 

11 4 And they asked him, saying, Why 
say the scribes that Elias must first come ? 

12 And he answered and told them, Elias 
verily cometh first, and restoreth all things ; 
and “how it is written of the Son of man, car 
he must suffer many things, and be set at 
nought. | 

13 But I say unto you, That Elias is indeed 
come, and they have done unto him what- 
soever they listed, as it is written of him. 

14 ¥ “And when he came to his disciples, 
he saw a great multitude about them, and the 
scribes questioning with them. 

15 And straightway all the people, when 
they beheld him, were greatly amazed, and 
running to him saluted him. 

3 Isa, 53, 24. 4 Matt. 17. 14. 
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16 And he asked the scribes, What ques- 
tion ye ’with them? 

17 And one of the multitude answered and 
said, Master, I have brought unto thee my 
son, which hath a dumb spirit ; 

18 And wheresoever ie taketh him, he 
‘teareth him: and he foameth, and gnasheth 
with his teeth, and pineth away: and I spake 
to thy disciples that they should cast him out ; 
and they could not. 

19 He answereth him, and saith, O faith- 
less generation, how long shall I be with 
you? how long shall I suffer you ? bring him 
unto me. 

20 And they brought him unto him: and 
when he saw him, straightway the spirit tare 
him ; and he fell on the ground, and wallowed 
foaming. 

21 And he asked his father, How long is 
it ago since this came unto him? And he 
said, Of a child. 

22 And ofttimes it hath cast him into the 
fire, and into the waters, to destroy him: but 
if thou canst do any thing, have compassion 
on us, aud help us. 

23 Jesus said unto him, If thou canst be- 
lieve, all things ave possible to him that be- 
lieveth. | 

24 And straightway the father of the child 
cried out, and said with tears, Lord, I believe ; 
help thou mine unbelief. 

25 When Jesus saw that the people came 
running together, he rebuked the foul spirit, 
saying unto him, Zhou dumb and deaf spirit, 
I charge thee, come out of him, and enter no 
more into him. 

26 And the spirit cried, and rent him 
sore, and came out of him: and he was as 
one dead; insomuch that many said, He is 
dead. 

27 But Jesus took him by the hand, and 
lifted him up; and he arose. 

28 And when he was come into the house, 
his disciples asked him privately, Why could 
not we cast him out? 

29. And he said unto them, This kind can 
come forth by nothing, but by prayer and 
fasting. 

30 { ‘And they departed thence, and 

through Galilee; and he would not 
that any man should know 2t. 

31 For he taught his disciples, and said 
unto them, The Son of man is delivered into 
the hands of men, and they shall kill him; 


6 Or, dasheth him. 


5 Ox, among yourselves. 
42 If Matt. 18. 6. 
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and after that he is killed, he shall rise the 
third day. 

32 But they understood not that saying, 
and were afraid to ask him. 

33 J °And he came to Capernaum: and 
being in the house he asked them, What was 
it that ye disputed among yourselves by the 
way: 

34 But they held their peace: for by the 
way they had disputed among themselves, 
who should be the greatest. 

35 And he sat down, and called the twelve, 
and saith unto them, If any man desire to be 
first, the same shall be last of all, and servant * 
of all. 

36 And he took a child, and set him in the 
midst of them: and when he had taken him 
in his arms, he said unto them, 

37 Whosoever shall receive one of such 
children in my name, receiveth me: and who- 
soever shall receive me, receiveth not me, but 
him that sent me. 

38 | °And John answered him, saying, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name, and he followeth not us: and we 
forbad him, because he followeth not us. 

39 But Jesus said, Forbid him not: *°for 
there is no man which shall do a miracle 
in my name, that can lightly speak evil of 


e. 
40 For he that is not against us is on our 


t. 

41 ''For whosoever shall give you a cup 
of water to drink in my name, because ye 
belong to Christ, ony I say unto you, he 
shall not lose his reward. a 

42 '*And whosoever shall offend one of 
these little ones that believe in me, it is better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into the sea. 

43 '*And if thy hand ‘offend thee, cut 
it off: it is better for thee to enter into 
life maimed, than having two hands to go 
into hell, into the fire that never shall be 


quenched : 


44 '*Where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. | 

45 And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off: 
it is better for thee to enter halt into life, 
than having two feet to be cast into hell, into 
the fire that never shall be quenched : 

46 Where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. 

47 And if thine eye ‘offend thee, pluck it 


8 Matt. 18 1 9 Luke 9, 49. 
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kingdom of God with one eye, than having 
two eyes to be cast into hell fire : 

48 Where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. 

49 For every one shall be salted with fire, 


17 Levit. 2, 18. 
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‘and every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt. 

50 '*Salt is good: but if the salt have lost 
his saltness, wherewith will ye season it? 
Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one 
with another. 





18 Matt. 5. 13. 





Verse 12, ‘ Elias verily cometh.’—Few things appear 
more seaagl Sevag in the Gospels than the expectation of 
the Jews that Elias was to come among them as the har- 
binger of the Messiah. This expectation was founded on 
the prophecy of Malachi; which, however, they misunder- 
8 as they did the prophecies concerning the Messiah 
himself. Our Saviour fimself explains the sense in which 
this foretold coming of Elias was to be understood—that 
is, of one who was not Elias personally, but who should 
come ‘in the spirit and power of Elias,’ that is, who should 
be the antitype of Elias, as. the Messiah himself was of 
David. We are further told that this was accomplished 
in John the Baptist, who in spirit and power, and even in 
some personal circumstances, resembled Elias, and who 
came to prepare the way of the Lord, as it had been pre- 
dicted that Elias should come. And here the small but 
not unimportant circumstance may be noted, that in the 
Old Testament history, Elijah is always distinguished as 
‘Elijah the Tishbite ;’ whereas in the prophecy, this mere 
pce senesca is dropped, and he 1s called ‘ Elijah 
the et. 

awever. the Jews did, and do stiil, expect the bodily 
appearance of Elias himself; and knowing that his coming 
must precede that of the Messiah, their petitions for his 
manifestation have for ages been most constant, and have 
formed indeed one prominent subject of the public prayers 
in their synagogues. In their expectations concerning 
Elias they do not forget that the Tishbite did not ‘ taste 
of death,’ but was taken away in a whirlwind; and hence 
an sD ieabear was offered, which the Jews, of all men, 
were least likely to neglect, of indulging in most inge- 
pious conjectures concerning his condition and employ- 
ments, which conjectures at last became articles of fixed 
belief. They taught that although he retains a body, it 
is not like our bodies, all its moisture having been dried 
up by that whirlwind and flaming fire in which he dis- 
appeared : and that in virtue of this change he received a 
sort of semi-spiritual being, subsisting without meat or 
drink, or the necessities of human life. They held also 
that he was not taken to the ‘heaven of heavens,’ but to 
the earthly paradise from which our first parents were 


expelled, where his proper station is beneath the tree of 
life. Yet that he is not there so stationed, but that he is 
present in different places in this world—in many or in 
all places at once—interesting himself greatly in the 
affairs of the Jews, watchful of their conduct, and con- 
stantly employed in doing good to Israel—redressing 
wrong, punishing injustice, and doing mercy. It is in 
particular believed that he is present at all circumcisions, 
for which reason an empty chair is always set on the right 
hand of the person who holds the child, and on which, 
though invisible, he is supposed to sit. Itis believed that 
Elias is visible to all those who are acquainted with the 
mysteries of the Cabbala: hence the Jewish books con- 
tain many accounts of interviews with him, and instruc- 
tions received from him. In these accounts he is described 
as a venerable old man with a white beard, but with 
nothing in his appearance to suggest that he is not as 
other men. Most of these views concerning Elias, if not 
all of them, were certainly entertained in the time of our 
Saviour, What therefore the Jews seek is not the presence 
of Elias, for he is already present, but for the manifestation 
of his presence in the performance of that high office 
appointed for him—to ‘restore all things,’ and ‘to make 
straight the way of the Lord.’ 

41. ‘ Give you acup of water to drink in my name’— 
Harmer has large collections on the general subject of 
giving water to travellers; but the real point here is that 
the water is given in the name of Christ ; and the citation 
which Dr. Adam Clarke oH his edition of Harmer) pro- 
duces from the Asiatic Miscellany, has therefore more 
exact application to the illustration of the present text. 
It is there shewn that in India the Hindoos go sometimes 
a great way to fetch water, and then boil it, that it may 
not be hurtful to travellers who are hot; and after this 
stand from morning till night in some great road where 
there is neither pit ee and offer it in honour of 
their to be drunk by the passengers. Such nec 
Scorers in these hot countries seem to hacoibeen 
practised among the more pious and humane Jews; and 
our Lord assures them that if they do this in his name 
they shall not lose their reward. 








CHAPTER X. 


2 Christ disputeth with the Pharisees touching divorce- 
ment: 13 blesseth the children that are brought unto 
him: 17 resolveth a rich man how he may inherit 
life everlasting ; 23 telleth his disciples of the danger 
of riches: 28 promiseth rewards to them that forsake 
any thing for the Gospel: 32 foretelleth his death 
and resurrection: 385 biddeth the two ambitious 
suitors to think rather of suffering with him: 46 and 
restoreth to Bartimeus his sight. 


AND ‘he arose from thence, and cometh into 
the coasts of Judea by the farther side of 


Jordan: and the people resort unto him again; 
and, as he was wont, he taught them again. 

2 4 And the Pharisees came to him, and 
asked him, Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife ? tempting him. 

3 And he answered and said unto them, 
What did Moses command you? 

4 And they said, Moses suffered to write 
a bill of divorcement, and to put her away. 

5 And Jesus answered and said unto them, 
For the hardness of your heart he wrote you 
this precept. 
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6 But from the beginning of the creation 
God made them male and female. 

7 For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and cleave to his wife ; 

8 And they twain shall be one flesh: so 
then they are no more twain, but one flesh. 

9 What therefore God hath joined toge- 
ther, let not man put asunder. 

10 And in the house his disciples asked 
him again of the same matter. 

11 And he saith unto them, *Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her. 

12 And if a woman shall put away her 
husband, and be married to another, she com- 
mitteth adultery. 

13 J °And they brought young children to 
him, that he should coach them: and Ais dis- 
ciples rebuked those that brought them. 

14 But when Jesus saw zt, he was much 
displeased, and said unto them, Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not: for of such is:'the kingdom of God. 

15 Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shal] 
not receive the hingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein. 

16 And he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them. 

17 4 ‘And when he was gone forth into the 
way, there came one running, and kneeled to 
him, and asked him, Good Master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 

18 And Jesus said unto him, Why callest 
thou me good? there 7s none good but one, 
that is, God. 

19 Thou knowest the commandments, Do 
not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud not, 
Honour thy father and mother. 

20 And he answered and said unto him, 
Master, all these have I observed from my 
youth. 

21 Then Jesus beholding him loved hin, 
and said unto him, One thing thou lackest : 
go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 

ive to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven: and come, take up the cross, and 
follow me. 

22 And he was sad at that saying, and 
went away grieved: for he had great posses- 
sions. 

23 J And Jesus looked round about, and 
saith unto bis disciples, How prides shall they 
that have riclres enter into the kingdom of 
God ! 


2 Matt. 5. 32, and 19. 9. 8 Matt. 19. 13. 
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24 And the disciples were astonished at 
his words. But Jesus answereth again, and 
saith unto them, Children, how hard is it for 
them that trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God! 

25 It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God. 

26 And they were astonished out of mea- 
sure, saying among themselves, Who then 
can be saved ? 

27 And Jesus looking upon them saith, 
With men ¢ 7s impossible, but not with God: 
for with God all things are possible. 

28 {| “Then Peter began to say unto 
a Lo, we have left all, and have followed 
thee. 

29 And Jesus answered and said, Verily I 
say unto you, There is no man that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
sake, and the Gospel’s, 

30 But he shall receive an hundredfold now 
in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and children, and lands, with 
persecutions ; and in the world to come eter- 
nal life. 

31 “But many that are first shall be last ; 
and the last first. 

32 {| “And they were in the way going up 
to Jerusalem ; and Jesus went before them: 
and they were amazed ; and as they followed, 
they were afraid. And he took again the 
twelve, and began to tell them what things 
should happen unto him, 

33 Saying, Behold, we go up to Jerusa- 
lem; and the Son of man Tall be delivered 
unto the chief priests, and unto the scribes ; 
and they shall condemn him to death, and 
shall deliver him to the Gentiles : 

34 And they shall mock him, and shall 
scourge him, and shall spit upon him, and 
shall kill him: and the third day he shall rise 
again. 

35 { *And James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, come unto him, saying, Master, we 
would that thou shouldest do for us whatso- 
ever we shall desire. 

36 And he said unto them, What would ye 
that I should do for you? 

37 They said unto him, Grant unto us that 
we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the 
other on thy left hand, in thy glory. 

38 But Jesus said unto them, Ye know not 
what ye ask: can ye drink of the cup that I 
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drink of? and be baptized with the baptism | 


that 1 am baptized with? 

39 And they say unto him, We can. And 
Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed drink 
of the cup that I drink of; and with the 
baptism that I am baptized withal shall ye be 
baptized : 

40 But to sit on my right hand and on my 
left hand is not mine to give; but tz shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared. 

41 And when the ten heard 7, they began 
to be much displeased with James and John. 

42 But Jesus called them to him, and ie 
unto them, °Ye know that they which ‘‘a 
accounted to rule over the Gentiles saa 
lordship over them; and their great ones 
exercise authority upon them. 

43 But so shall it not be among you: but 
whosoever will be great among you, shall be 
your minister : 

44 And whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all. 

45 For even the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many. 

® Luke 22. 25. 10 Or, think good. 


Verse 13. ‘And if a woman shall put away her hus- 
band.’—This is a very singular clause, inasmuch as it 
appears to intimate that the wife sometimes exercised the 
right of divorcing her husband. Certainly there is nothing 
in the Law that can, by an ay construction, be made to 
sanction such a practice. e may therefore infer that 
the Jews had jearat it from the Romans, among whom it 
was deplorably common. It does not appear, however, 
that such a practice could have been common or popular 
among the Jews; though that it did exist, we learn not 
only from the passage before us, but from Jose phus: and 
the instances mentioned by him lead us to conclude that 
the practice only existed in the higher ranks of society, 
which were most exposed to the contagion of Roman 
example; and, seemingly, where the wife was by birth 
and connections superior to the husband, and could de- 
pend upon being supported in a measure so extreme; 
and which, as it appears to us, must have been so entirely 
opposed to the established habits of thinking in the 
Jewish nation. The instances afforded by Josephus are 
those of Salome, the sister of Herod the Great, who sent a 
bill of divoree to her husband Costobarus, and dissolved 
her marriage with him; and that of the notorious He- 
rodias, who divorced her ‘pusband Philip in order to marry 
his brother Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee. In both cases 
it would have been useless for the husbands to have made 
any opposition, and both occur in the Herodian family, so 
noted for its disposition to adopt Roman customs. ro 
bably these examples had some influence in the higher 
ranks of society: at all events the matter had, in these 
examples, so lately and prominently been brought before 
the people as to account for our Saviour’s allusion to it. 
It ought to be observed that Josephus, in mentioning the 
case of Salome, is careful to notice that her act was con- 
trary to the Jewish law, under which a woman, even if 
she left her husband, was not free to marry another until 
her former husband had put her away. However, as he 
strongly remarks, Salome chose rather to follow the law 
of her authority than the law of her country. And we 
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46 4 ''And they came to Jericho: and as 
he went out of Jericho with his disciples and 
a great number of people, blind Bartimeus, 
the son of Timeus, sat by the highway side 
begging. 
47 And when he heard that it was Jesus of 
Nazareth, he began to cry out, and say, Jesus, 
thou son of David, have mercy on me. 

48 And many charged him that he should 
hold his peace : but he cried the more a great 
deal, Thou son of David, have mercy on me. 

49 And Jesus stood atill, and commanded 
him to be called. And they call the blind 
man, saying unto him, Be of good comfort, 
rise ; he calleth thee. 

50 And he, casting away his garment, rose, 
and came to Jesus. 

51 And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? 
The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I 
might receive my sight. 

52 And Jesus said unto him, Go thy way ; 
thy faith hath ‘*made thee whole. And im- 
mediately he received his sight, and followed 
Jesus in the way. 


ll Matt. 20. 29. 18 Or, saved thee. 


find that even she considered it prudent to gain the sup- 
rt of her brother Herod, by pretending that what she 
ad done was out of regard for him (Axti Wp xv. 7. 10). 
Philo assigns to the falsely-accused wife the liberty of 
putting away her husband, but we do not know that this 
was generally allowed among the Jews; and in this and 
other cases it appears to us very doubtful whether, even 
in the most extreme cases, any right which the woman 
may have possessed of ‘ putting away’ her husband was 
not rather a right of demanding a bill of divorce from her 
husband than of giving one to him, It appears, from 
the second Apology of Justin Martyr, that the first 
Christians limited divorce to cases of adultery, and con- 
sidered that the wife had as clear a right to ivorce her 
guilty husband, as the husband had to put away his 
criminal wife. 

17. ‘What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ?'— 
This person a to have been, in doctrine, a Pharisee 
of that sect which were wont to say, ‘Let me know what 
my duty is, and I will do it;’ an expression the spirit of 
which admits of being differently understood, but which 
the Talmudical gloss interprets as equivalent to a boastful 
declamation, that none could point out in what he had 
trans th the Talmuds inform us that there 
were seven sorts of Pharisees; and these, however much 
they were divided among thempelves, seem to have entirely 
concurred in their enmity to Christ. The six besides the 
above were,—1l. The Shechemite Pharisee—from a refe- 
rence to the people of Shechem, who were circumcised 
not from regard to the truth, but for their uwn gain and 
profit, 2. Zhe Dashing Pharisee—who walked in hu- 
mility, scarcely lifting his foot from the prope, so that 
his feet were dashed against the stones. The Bleedt 
Pharisee—one who shut his eyes when he walked abroad 
to avoid the sight of women, and would press himself 
close to the walls that he might not be defiled by touching 
those who passed by; whence he frequently hurt his 
person, particularly his feet, making them bleed. 4. The 
Mortar Pharisee—so called, according to some, from his 
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wearing a loose coat in the shape of a mortar with the 
mouth downward ; or, as others, from his wearing a cap 
or head-dress of such a sha 5. The Pharisee of Fear— 
who followed the law chiefly from the dread of puanish- 
ment; and who, from the operation of that principle, tes 
most attention to the negative commands. 6. Zhe Pha- 
risee of Love—who obeyed the law from a principle of 
love, and paid more attention than the former to its 
affirmative commands. 

None of these orders of Pharisees are specified by name 
im the New Testament; but it is possible that allusions to 
some of them may, vn more than one occasion, be dis- 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 Christ rideth with triumph into Jerusalem: 12 
curseth the fruitless fig tree: 16 purgeth the 
temple : 20 exhorteth his disciples to stedfastness of 

faith, and to forgive their enemies : 27 and defendeth 
the lawfuiness of his actions, by the witness of John, 
who was a man sent from God. 


Anp ‘when they came nigh to Jerusalem, 
unto Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount 
of Olives, he sendeth forth two of his dis- 
ciples, 

2 And saith unto them, Go your way into 
the village over against you: and as soon as 
ye be entered into it, ye shall find a colt tied, 
whereon never man sat ; loose him, and bring 


im. 
3 And if any man say unto you, Why do 
e this? say ye that the “Lord hath need of 
im; and straightway he will send him 
hither. a 

4 And they went their way, and found the 
colt tied by the door without in a place where 
two ways met; and they loose him. 

5 And certain of them that stood there 
said unto them, What do ye, loosing the 
colt ? 

6 And they said unto them even as Jesus 
had commanded : and they let them go. 

7 And they brought the colt to Jesus, and 
cast their garments on him ; and he saf upon 
him. 

8 And many spread their garments in the 
way: and others cut down branches off the 
trees, and strawed them in the way. 

9 And they that went before, and they that 
followed, cried, saying, Hosanna; Blessed zs 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord: 

10 Blessed de the kingdom of our father 
David, that cometh in the name of the Lord : 
Hosanna in the highest. 

11 And Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and 
into the temple: and when he had looked 
round about upon all things, and now the 
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covered. Matt. xxiii. 5, 14, for instance, may very pro- 
bably allude to the Shechemite Pharisees. 

46. ‘ Bartimaeus, the son of Timaus.’—This is a name 
and its translation; for ‘ Bartimeus’ means ‘the son of 
Timeos.’ Bar is Syrian for ‘son,’ equivalent to the 
Hebrew Ben ; and it occurs rather,commonly in the New 
Testament, in such names as Bartholomew, Barnabas, 
Barjona, Barjesus. It is incorporated with the proper 
name, as a patronymic, on the same principle as our 
‘son’ in such names as Johnson, Jackson, ‘Thomson, Nelson. 
and others. The only difference is that we place the 
term of relationship at the end rather than the beginning 
of the name. 





eventide was come, he went out unto Bethany 
with the twelve. : 

12 { And on the morrow, when they were 
come from Bethany, he was hungry : 

13 “And seeing a fig tree afar off having 
leaves, he came, if wae he might find any 
thing thereon: and when he came to it, he 
found nothing but leaves; for the time of figs 
was not yet. 

14 And Jesus answered and said unto it, 
No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever. 
And his disciples heard 7#. 

15 ¥ *And they come to Jerusalem: and 
Jesus went into the temple, and began to cast 
out them that sold and bought in the temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers, and the seats of them that sold doves ; 

16 And would not suffer that any man 
should carry any vessel through the temple. 

17 And he taught, saying unto them, Is it 


“not written, My house shall be called of all 


nations the house of prayer? but ye have 
made it a den of thieves. 

18 «And the scribes and chief priests heard 
it, and sought how they might destroy him: 
for they feared him, because all the people 
was astonished at his doctrine. 

19 And when even was come, he went out 
of the city. 

20 { “And in the morning, as a passed 
by, they saw the fig tree dried up from the 
roots. 

21 And Peter calling to remembrance 
saith unto him, Master, behold, the fig tree 
which thou cursedst is withered away. 

22 And Jesus answering saith unto them, 
*Have faith in God. 

23 For verily I say unto you, That who- 
soever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou 
removed, and be thou cast into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe 
that those things which he saith shall come to 


pass; he shall have whatsoever he saith. 
* Or, Have the faith of God. 
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24 Therefore I say unto you, “What things 
soever ye desire, when ye prays believe that 
ye receive them, and ye shall have them. , 

25 And when ye stand praying, ree: if 
ye have ought against any: that your Father 
also which is in heaven may forgive you your 
trespasses. 

26 But if ye do not forgive, neither will 
your Father which is in heaven forgive your 
trespasses. 

27 And they come again to Jerusalem : 
*and as he was walking in the temple, there 
come to him the chief priests, and the scribes, 
and the elders, 

28 And say unto him, By what authority 
doest thou these things? and who gave thee 
this authority to do these things ? 


6 Matt. 7. 7. 7 Matt. 6. 14. 


Verse 13. ‘ The time of figs was not oe clause 
involves the whole in very considerable difficulties, 
by which commentators have been exceedingly perplexed. 

t the time for figs was not come, is a very satisfactory 
reason that none were found on this tree; but the ques- 
tion then occurs, why our Lord expected to find figs on that 
or on apy fig-tree at such an unseasonable time, and wh 
he condemned the tree to sterility for wanting that which 
it could not naturally possess? Many have given up the 
explanation in despair, and others propose to cancel or 
alter the clause which creates the difficulty. But this way 
of obviating a difficulty is most dangerous, and cannot be 
tolerated; since, even if it were absolutely impossible 
to arrive at any satisfactory explanation, it would be 
humbler and better to attribute this to our want of suf- 
ficient knowledge of the various fig-trees of Palestine, 
than to conclude that the text itself contains an error or 
interpolation. 

As a first step towards clearing the difficulty, many 
writers suppose a trajectio per synchysin, by which the 
words, ‘the time of figs was not yet,’ are to be referred 
not to the immediately preceding clause, ‘he found no- 
thing but leaves;’ but to the more remote, ‘he came if 
haply he might find anything thereon.’ Such trajections 
' are not unusual, and a very remarkable one might be 
adduced from Mark himself (xvi. 3, 4): ‘They said, Who 
shall roll away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 
And when they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled 
away, for it was at great.’ Here the reason, ‘ for it 
was very great,’ would naturally come after the expression 
of their inability to roll away the stone themselves, read- 
ing, ‘Who shall roll away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre ? for it was bis great.’ Soin the present in- 
stance we would then , ‘He came, if haply he might 
find anything thereon (for the time of figs was not yet) ; 
and when he came to it he found nothing but leaves.’ It 
will be seen that this explanation makes the fact that the 
time of figs was not come, a reason that Jesus expected to 
find figs on the tree, rather than as affording a reason for 
their not being found. And that this might have furnished 
a reason for such an expectation is clear, when ‘ the season 
of figs’ is understood as the season when figs become 
' mature, and when, of course, they are gathered. The 
result is, then, that Jesus expected to find figs on a tree 
that looked so promising, since the season for gathering 
figs had not yet arrived. Figs might be and are pleasant 
and refreshing before they arrive at that condition of 
maturity in which they are usually gathered. 

This explanation does not, however, meet all the diffi- 
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29 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I will also ask of you one “question, 
and answer me, and I will tell you by what 
authority I do these things. 

80 The baptism of John, was 7¢ from hea- 
ven, or of men? answer me. 

81 And they reasoned with themselves, 
saying, If we shall say, From heaven; he 
will say, Why then did ye not believe him ? 

32 But if we shall say, Of men ; they feared 
the people: for all men counted John, that he 
was a prophet indeed. 

33 And they answered and said unto Jesus, 
We cannot tell. And Jesus answering saith 
unto them, Neither do I tell you by what 
authority I do these things. 


8 Matt. 21. 28. ® Or, thing. 


culties of the subject. 
account closely. 

This transaction took place a few days before the pass- 
over: and in the year in which our Lord was crucified, 
the passover occurred at the et aan eg April. But figs 
do not come to maturity till the middle or end of June; 
and therefore the season of figs was, indeed, so far from 
being come, that it was very distant. Here then again 
we come to the original dificulty,: which the previous 
considerations by no means obviate; and there is no way 
of dealing with it but by meeting it fully as it stands. 
We think, with Lightfoot, that this cannot better be done 
than by considering the fact, that ‘the time of figs was 
not yet,’ refers to the whole transaction, and not to any 
one ag of it in particular. It seems, in fact, the key 
which, while it produces all the difficulties, can unlock 
them all. 

In the note in Matth. xxi. we have premised that this 
transaction took place in a district where fig-trees abounded. 
In passing through this district, when the time of figs 
was not, and when, consequently, no one expected to find 
figs on every tree, Jesus saw one tree at a distance, and 
being hungry, proceeded to it, if haply he might find figs 
thereon. hat distinguished this tree, and led to this 
expectation ?— that it was a tree ‘with leaves,’ a tree 
which had acquired its full foliage. This implies that 
the other trees had no leaves: which was true; for it was 
arule of the Rabbins that the leaves of the fig-tree began 
to make their appearance about the passover; and our 
Saviour himself attests that the appearance of the leaves 
of the fig-tree was a sign of near summer (ch. xiii. 28), 
The tree was therefore in the peculiar condition of having 
an ample foliage: and this warrauted the expectation that 
figs in an eatable state might be found on it; for as the 
fruit of the fig-tree appears before its leaf, an advanced 
state of the foliage would necessarily imply, in a good 
tree, a condition of corresponding advancement in the 
fruit. It is a fact that particular fig-trees, under some 
singular combinations of favourable circumstances, will 
be in advance of their species, affording a few ripe figs 
many weeks before the full season. And that the present 
tree, if of the same species with the common, was a very 
forward one, from which this might be expected, is evinced 
by the state of its foliage. 

But if any one should hesitate to acquiesce in this con- 
clasion, there are still other alternatives which may be 
provided. For we may suppose that the tree thus dis- 
tinguished by its leaves was of another species than the 
common one; and then the intimation that ‘the time of 
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figs was not yet,’ may well be understood as intimating 
the reason why fruit was not rather sought on the com- 
mon fig-trees, which abounded in the district. There is a 
kind of fig-tree, frequently mentioned in. the Talmud, to 
distinguish it from the common fig-tree, which always 
had leaves, and on which the fruit of three years was 
always found.- Thas, the fruit which it put forth in one 
summer, remained till the third year ripening upon the 
tree; and it also put forth fruit in the second year and in 
the third year, which remained also on the tree before 
that of the first year was mature, and continued afterwards 
until the produce of each year had reached the third season. 
The produce proceeded in this order, so that the figs of three 

in different states, aie be seen at once upon the 
tree. It is true we have no distinct information concern- 
ing this tree from modern travellers; but from the busi- 
ness-like way in which it is mentioned, merely to distin- 
guish it from the common fig-tree, it would be very hardy 
to deny its existence. On such a tree—distinguished by 
its foliage, which the common fig-tree wanted—our 
Saviour might naturally expect to find figs, and that it 
had none, manifestly proved that it was barren. 

If, however, this also should be questioned, there 
remains another alternative in the sycamore fig-tree, 
which is always green, and bears fruit at different times 
of the year, without observing any certain seasons. It 
is, however, not the best alternative, as this tree might 
be a good one, even though it had leaves without fruit; 
whereas the common fig-tree, if good, could not have had 
leaves without fruit: and the other tree that we have 
mentioned could not have been at any time without fruit, 
unless in a state of barrenness. 


15. ‘ Cast out them that sold and ctr in the temple’ — |=iiam 


It mast not be supposed that the traffic which this verse 
describes as being carried on in the temple was in things 
for common use. The dealings had all more or less a 
reference to the offerings and service of the temple. The 
passover being now at hand, it would seem that the buyers 
and sellers were those who bought and sold lambe for the 
ver, and sheep and oxen for the feast of the followin 

y, as well as the doves, which are presently mention 
tely. For such dealings a large place, furnished 
with shops, was appropriated in the southern part of the 
ious outer court, called the Court of the Gentiles. 
ides animals and birds for sacrifices, whatever else 
might be required for offerings and sacrifices was sold in 
this market, such as salt, wine, oil, and other requisites. 
Although this market was always open, it was more 
abundantly supplied, and far greater traffic carried on, 
just before the Passover and other great festivals. As 
this market was held in a part of the temple distant 
from the sanctuary, and was intended for the serbice of 
the temple, the proceedings which moved Christ's indig- 

nation was generally considered justifiable by the Jews. 
— ‘Overthrew the tables of the money-changers.’—These 
money-changers appear to have been the persons who sat 
in the temple to supply persons with half-shekels, with 
which to pay their annual tribute to the temple. (See the 
note on Matt. xvii. 24.) Weshall see this, if we consider 
that our Saviour’s visit to the temple must be placed on or 
about the tenth day of the month Nisan. The tribute 
became due in the preceding month, Adar, but was seldom 
fally paid in until the passover, which was now near at 
hand. On the first of Adar, proclamation was made in 
all the cities and provinces that the tribute would be due 
on the fifteenth, that every one might prepare his half- 
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in all the towns to receive the money, and asked it mildly 
of those who did not come spontaneously forward. On 
this occasion, doubtless, Peter was applied to at Caper. 
naum. But the exchangers at Jerusalem did not seat 
themselves in the temple till the twenty-fifth: and thence- 
forward they were urgent with those who were tardy ; 
and, in default of the money, were empowered to take a 
pledge from the party, even his garment, whether he con- 
sented or not. As therefore the tenth of Nisan was 
but fifteen days after the commencement of the collection 
at the temple, there is much reason to conclude that these 
were the persons whom our Saviour expelled. The Tal- 
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mud describes them as sitting with tables before them, 
and with chests for the money. The business of these 
exchangers was not only to give Jewish for foreign coin, 
but also to give half-shekels for shekelz. The exchan rs 
were paid for this accommodation at the rate of a f 

for every shekel they exchanged; and as it often hap- 
pened that the exchange was not needfal, as when two 
persons paid a shekel for both, it was cunningly provided 
that in such a case each of them must pay the Rolbon. 
The kolbon was worth about one halfpenny ; and the vast 
number of halfpence thus collected, must have pat a 
Neat large sum annually into the pockets of the money- 

rs, 

— ‘ The seats of them that sold doves’ —These doves were 
offered for sale to persons who wished to purchase them 
for offerings. Doves being, to a certain extent, a sub- 
stitute permitted to the poor in place of larger offerings, 
the demand for them was very great. ‘The principal con- 
sumption was from the offerings of poor women (‘ two 
turtle doves or two young pigeons’) after child-birth, as 
well as from those who ha running issues. The demand 
often made the doves extravagantly high-priced. A story 
is related in the Talmud, that doves were at one time of 
such high price as a gelden penny (about 15s.) each, 
when Rabban Ben Simeon Gamaliel, pitying the poor 

ple, swore that he would not lie down to 5 eep till he 
ad reduced the price to a silver penny; which he accom 
plished by teaching in the council-house that one offering 
ought to serve for five certain births, and for five certain 
issues, in consequence of which the price of doves fell that 
very day to the point he desired, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


1 Ina parable of the vineyard let out to unthankful 
husbandmen, Christ foretelleth the reprobation o 
the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles. 13 He 
avoideth the snare of the Pharisees and Herodians 
about paying tribute to Cesar: 18 convinceth the 
error of the Sadducees, who denied the resurrection : 
28 resolveth the scribe, who questioned of the first 
commandment: 35 refuteth the opinion that the 
scribes held of Christ: 88 bidding the people to 
beware of their ambition and hypocrisy: 41 and 

commendeth the poor widow for her two mites, above 

all. 


Anp ‘he began’ to speak unto them by para- 
bles. A certain man planted a vineyard, and 
set an hedge about zt, and digged a place for 
the winefat, and built a tower, and let it out 
to husbandmen, and went into a far country. 

2 And at the season he sent to the hus- 
bandmen a servant, that he might receive 
from the husbandmen of the fruit of the vine- 

ard. 
/ 3 And they caught him, and beat him, and 
sent him away empty. 

4 And again he sent unto them another 
servant; and at him they cast stones, and 
wounded him in the head, and sent him away 
shamefully handled. 

5 And again he sent another; and him 
they killed, and many others; beating some, 
and killing some. 

6 Having yet therefore one son, his well- 
beloved, he sent him also last unto them, say- 
ing, They will reverence my son. 

7 But those husbandmen said among them- 
selves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him, 
and the inheritance shall be our’s. 

8 And they took him, and killed Aim, and 
cast him out of the vineyard. 

9 What shall therefore the lord of the 
vineyard do? he will come and destroy the 
husbandmen, and will give the vineyard unto 
others. 

10 And have ye not read this scripture ; 
*The stone which the builders rejected is 
become the head of the corner : 

11 This was the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes ? 

12 And they ish a to lay hold on him, 
but feared the people: for they knew that 
he had spoken the parable against them: and 
they left him, and went their way. : 

13 4 *And they send unto him certain of 
the Pharisees and of the Herodians, to catch 
him in his words. 

14 And when they were come, they say 


8 Matt. 22. 15. 
5 Matt. 22. 23. 
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unto him, Master, we know that thou art true, 
and carest for no man: for thou regardest not 
the person of men, but teachest the way of 
God in truth: Is it lawful to give tribute to 
Cesar, or not ? 

15 Shall we give, or shall we not give? 
But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto 
them, Why tempt ye me? bring me a ‘penny, 
that I may see 2¢. 

16 And they brought 14 And he saith 
unto them, Whose is this image and super- 
scription? And they said unto him, Cesar’s. 

17 And Jesus answering said unto them, 
Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s. And 
they marvelled at him. 

18 { ° Then come unto him the Sadducees, 
which say there is no resurrection; and they 
asked him, saying, | 

19 Master, Moses wrote unto us, If a 
man’s brother die, and leave his wife behind 
him, and leave no children, that his brother 
should take his wife, and raise up seed unto 
his brother. 

20 Now there were seven brethren: and 
the first took a wife, and dying left no seed. 

21 And the second took her, and died, 
neither left he any seed: and the third like- 
wise. 

32 And the seven had her, and left no seed : 
last, of all the woman died also. 

3 In the resurrection therefore, when they 
shall rise, whose wife shall she be of them ? 
for the seven had her to wife. 

24 And Jesus answering said unto them, 
Do ye not therefore err, because ye know not 
the scriptures, neither the power of God? 


25 For when they shall rise from the 
dead, they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage ; but are as the angels which are in 


heaven. 

26 And as touching the dead, that they 
rise: have ye not read in the book of Moses, 
how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, 
Iam the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? 

27 He is not the God of the dead, but the 
God of the living: ye therefore do greatly 


err. 

28 ff ‘And one of the scribes came, and 
having heard them reasoning together, and 
perceiving that he had answered them well, 
asked him, Which is the first commandment 


| of all?» 


29 And Jesus answered him, The first of 


4 Valuing of our money seven pence halfpenny ; as Matt. 15. 28. 
6 Matt. 22. 35. 
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all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel ; 
The Lord our God is one Lord : 

30 And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: 
this is the first commandment. 

31 And the second is like, namely this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
There is none other commandment greater 
than these. 

32 And the scribe said unto him, Well, 
Master, thou hast said the truth: for there 
is one God; and there is none other but 
he: 

33 And to love him with all the heart, and 
with all the understanding, and with all the 
soul, and with ull the strength, and to love his 
neighbour as himself, is more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. 

34 And when Jesus saw that he answered 
discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God. And no man 
after that durst ask him any question. 

35 J 7And Jesus answered and said, while 
he taught in the temple, How say the scribes 
that Christ is the son of David ? 

36 For David himself said by the Holy 
Ghost, The Lorp said to my Lord, Sit thou 


7 Matt. 22. 41. 6 Peal. 110. t. 
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on my right hand, till I make thine enemies 
thy footstool. 

37 David therefore himself calleth him 
Lord ; and whence is he then his son? And 
the common people heard him gladly. 

38 { And he said unto them in his doc- 


trine, "Beware of the scribes, which love to 


go in long clothing, and Jove salutations in the 
marketplaces, 


39 And the chief seats in the synagogues, 
and the uppermost rooms at feasts : 

40 ‘Which devour widows’ houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayers : these shal] 
receive greater damnation. 

41 J ''And Jesus sat over against the 
treasury, and beheld how the people cast 
‘Money into the treasury: and many that 
were rich cast in much. 

42 And there came a certain poor widow, 
and she threw in two '*mites, which make a 
farthing. 

43 And he called unto him his disciples, 
and saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
That this poor widow hath cast more in, than 
all they which have cast into the treasury : 

44 For all they did cast in of their abund- 
ance ; but she of her want did cast in all that 
she had, even all her living. 


a 10 Matt. 23. 14. 1! Luke 2}. 2. 
18 It is the seventh part of one piece of that brass money. 





Verse 38. ‘ Which love to go in long clothing.’—By com- 
paring this with Matt. xxiii 5, we learn that the clothing 
was made long by an enlargement of the borders of the 
garment. This fringe was worn in supposed obedience to 
the injunction contained in Num. xv. 38, and Deut. xxii. 
12. See the note on the former text; where also is given 
a representation of the Jewish taled, or prayer-veil, with 
its fri We thus learn that the Scribes and Pharisees, 
im con ity with their pretensions to superior sanctity, 
wore these borders much Proader than the ordinary. The 
Babylonian Talmud also instances this practice, and no- 
tices one person of high pretensions (Ben Teitzith Hac- 
ceseth) who so enlarged the fringe of his garment that it 
was borne behind him like a train. We do not suppose 
that the Scribes carried the matter so far as this, since the 
cited instance is mentioned as something remarkable. 
Bat the example shews the manner in which the principle 


— *‘ Salutations in the market-phaces.’—They were fond 
of resorting to the markets and other public places where 
the people congregated, that they might display their sanc- 
timonions appearance, and be gratified by the marks of 
deference Sal respect which it procured them from the 


people. 

39. ‘ The chief seats in the s..—To understand 
this, it is ieinspeagel to observe the interior arrangement of 
the ues, which is nearly the same now as it was in 
the time of Christ. At the end of the synagogue opposite 
the entrance was a press in which the book of the law, 
ased in the s was very carefully Kept, wrapped 
up in embroi linen. This place was called the ark, 
in allusion to the ark in the sanctuary of the temple, to 
which this part of the gae was considered to corre- 
spond. At some distance from this, between it and the 





entrance, was a railed platform, not very elevated, with a 
desk; and from this place the book was read and dis- 
courses delivered. This platform in some sort divided the 
place into two parts, of which the part between the desk 
and the ark might be regarded as a sort of chancel, and 
the part between the desk and the door as the body of the 
church, in which the bulk of the congregation remained. 
Now, ‘ the chief Heme of the synagogues ’—such as were 
appropriated to the elders and other eminent persons— 
were those parallel with or above the desk, so that the 
select few who sat or stood there, had their faces turned 
towards the body of the congregation, and were thus fully 
in view of the people there assembled. The space imme- 
diately between the desk and the ark was kept clear; but 
the rest of this upper portion of the synagogue afforded 
‘the chief places’ which were so much coveted by the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

40. ‘ Which devour widows’ houses..—On this we copy 
Lightfoot’s remark. ‘Under the pretence of mighty de- 
votion, but especially under the ly show of long 
prayers, they so drew over the minds of devout persons to 
them, lally of women, and, among them, of the 
richer widows,—that, by subtle attractives, they either 
drew out or wrested away their and estates. Nor 
did they want nets of counterfeit authority, when, from 
the chair, they pronounced according to their pleasures, of 
the dowry or estate befalling to a widow, and assumed to 
themselves the power of determining concerning these 
things.’ To something of this kind we may perhaps also 
attribute the particular anxiety which was manifested to 
make proselytes of women, and particularly women of 
wealth and rank. See some examples in the note to the © 
parallel text, Matt. xxiii. 14. Another occurred during 
the troubles which we stated at the end of the note on 
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attention. When the citizens of Damascus heard of the 
first and unsuccessful campaign of the Romans against the 
revolted Jews, they determined to ys all the Israel- 
ites in the city; but were restrained by fear of their own 
wives, who had all embraced the Jewish religion. They 
therefore kept their design secret, until they found an op- 
portunity of surprising the Jews unarmed and defenceless, 
when they were slain, to the number of ten thousand, 

41. ‘ The treasury.—This does not mean the treasure 
chamber, where the wealth of the temple was deposited ; 
but the place where certain chests were set to receive 
offerings and contributions. There were eleven of these 
chests standing constantly in the temple; besides others 
which also stood there while the ‘tribute’ was collecting, 
and which were afterwards removed. Each chest had 
written on it the class of offerings which it was destined 
to receive, 60 that every one knew where to cast in what 
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he had to offer. The money was not for alms, as some 
imagine, but for the various services of the temple. The 
chests stood in one of the cloistered courts, before the 
pillars of the cloister, as if, to use Lightfoot’s comparison 
(Prospect of the Temple, c. xix.), such chests should be 
set in the quadrangle, before the pillars which bear up the 
cloister walks in the Royal Exchange, London. The 
same writer shews that these chests were in the Court of 
the Women, and placed there that the women might have 
access to them as well as the men, which could not have 
been managed had they been placed elsewhere. Jesus 
appears then to have been sitting in the cloister of this 
Court (and no one was allowed to sit in the Court of 
Israel) when his attention was drawn to the people casting 
their gifts into the treasury. 

42. ‘ Two mites, which make a farthing.—The word 
rendered ‘farthing’ in this place is different from that so 
reudered in Matt. x. 29; Luke xii, 6. That is aoodpioy, 
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or the Latin as; the present Is xo8pdyrys, the Latin qua- 
drans, so called from being the fourth part of the pre- 
ceding, even as our farthing (fourthing) is so cailed from 
being the fourth part of a sacar Conseqnently the pre- 
sent farthing is one-fourth less than that which occurs in 
the texts referred to above. 
estimated with reference to the denarius (see the note on 
Matt. xx. 2), and that of the quadrans with reference to 
the as, the denarius containing ten asses, and the as four 
uadrantes. Thus as the denarius, in the time of our 
Saviour was equal to sevenpence-halfpenny, the as (or 
‘farthing’ of Matt. x. and Luke xxii.) was consequently 





The value of the ag was | 





uivalent to three farthings; and the quadrans (or 
‘farthing’ of the present text), being one-fourth thereof, 
was not equal to our farthing, but answered to about two- 
fifths of a halfpenny. It should be observed that the as 
originally weighed a Roman pound (of brass), but its 
weight gradually declined till it became, apparently, 
about one ounce and a half in the time of Christ; although 
it may be rather difficult to determine the precise weight 
of the as ata particular time. The as, as a pound, was 
divided into twelve ounces (uncie), and the coin repre- 
senting the ounce—as well as all the other coins related 
to the as—diminished, of course, in the same proportion, 
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although the old denominations were retained. Thus all 
the brass coins below the as were marked with pellets or 
globules, to denote the number of (ultimately nominal) 
unciz which they contained. Then the uncia itself bore 
one such globule, the quadrans, three, and so on. Besides 
this, the quadrans was charged with other representations, 
whieh varied at different times. Sometimes an open hand, 
with a strigt?, occurs on both sides; while in other ex- 
amples the obverse bears a star, grains of corn, a dolphin, 
heads of Hercules, Ceres, etc. As to the as itself, it 
usually bore, except in the earliest times of Rome, a head 
of the two-faced Janus on one side, and on the otber the 
prow of a ship. The specimens of this, and that of the 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 Christ foretelleth the destruction of the temple: 9 the 
persecutions for the Gospel: 10 that the Gospel 
must be preached to all nations: 14 that great cala- 
mities shall happen to the Jews: 24 and the munner 

his coming to judgment: 32 the hour whereof 

ing known to none, every man is to watch and 
pray, that we be not found unprovided, when he 
cometh to each one purticularly by death. 


AnD 'as he went out of the temple, one of his 
disciples saith unto him, Master, see what 
manner of stones and what buildings are here ! 

2 And Jesus answering said unto him, 
Seest thou these great buildings? there shall 
not be left one stone upon another, that shall 
not be thrown down. 

3 Y And as he sat upon the mount of Olives 
over against the temple, Peter and James and 
John and Andrew asked him privately, ; 

4 *Tell us, when shall these thinga be ? and 
what shall be the sign when all these things 
shall be fulfilled ? 

5 And Jesus answering them began to say, 
Take heed Jest any man deceive you: 

6 For many shall come in my name, saying, 
I am Christ ; and shall deceive many. 

@ And when ye shall bear of wars and 
rumours of wars, be ye not troubled : for such 
things must needs be; but the end shail not 
be yet. 

8 For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom: and there shall be 
earthquakes in divers places, and there shall 
be fammes and troubles: these are the begin- 
nings of *sorrows. 

9 But take heed to yourselves: for they 
shall deliver you up to councils; and in the 
synagogues ye shall be beaten: and ye shall 
be brought before rulers and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against them. 

10 And the Gospel must first be published 
among al] nations. 

11 “But when they shall lead you, and de- 
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quadrans, which we insert, are older and heavier than 
those which circulated in the time of Christ, but are 
similar in other ts. 

The Romans no coin, of which, like the ‘ mite’ of 
the text, two were equal to the quadrans; although they 
had one (the uncia) worth a third of that coin. The 
‘mite’ (Aérrdéy) must therefore have been a native coin: 
and we suppose the reason that the widow did not give 
the quadrans itself, but two mites that made a quadrans, 
was, because it was not considered lawful to take such 
heathen coins to the temple treasury, although they were 
admitted into the general circulation. 


liver you up, take no thought beforehand 
what Ye shall speak, neither do ye premedi- 
tate: but whatsoever shall be given you in 
that hour, that via e: for it is not ye that 
speak, but the Holy Ghost. 

12 Now the brother shall betray the bro- 
ther to death, and the father the son; and 
children shall rise up against their parents, 
and shall cause them to be put to death. 

13 And ye shall be hated of all men for 
my name’s sake: but he that shall endure 
unto the end, the same shall be saved. 

14 *But when ye shall see the abomina- 
tion of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, standing where it ought not, (let him 
that readeth understand,) then let them that 
be in Judea flee to the mountains : 

15 And let him that is on the housetop 
not go down into the house, neither enter 
therein, to take any thing out of his house : 

16 And let him that is in the field not turn 
back again for to take up his garment. 

17 But woe. to them that are with child, 
and to them that give suck in those days! 

18 And pray ye that your flight be not in 
the winter. 

19 For zn those days shall be affliction, 
such as was not from the beginning of the 
creation which God created unto this time, 
neither shall be. 

20 And except that the Lord had shortened 
those days, no flesh should be saved: but for 
the elect’s sake, whom he hath chosen, he hath 
shortened the days. 

21 “And then if any man shalt say to you, 
Lo, here zs Christ ; or, lo, he zs there ; believe 
him not: 

22 For false Christs and false prophets shall 
rise, and shall shew signs and wonders, to 


“seduce, if # were possible, even the elect. . 


23 But take ye heed: behold, I have fore- 
told you all things. 
24 YJ "But in those days, after that tribula- 


mporteth the pains of a woman in travail, «Matt. 10. 1& 
23. 7 Matt. 24. 29. 
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tion, the sun shall be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, 

25 And the stars of heaven shall fall, 
and the- powers that are in heaven shall be 
shaken. ; 

26 And then shall they see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds with great power 
and glory. 

27 And then shall he send his angels, and 
shall gather together his elect from the four 
winds, from the uttermost part of the earth to 
the uttermost part of heaven. 

28 Now learn a parable of the fig tree; 
When her branch is yet tender, and putteth 
forth leavea, ye know that summer is near : 

29 So ye in like manner, when ye shall see 
these things come to pass, know that it is nigh, 
even at the doors. | 

80 Verily I say unto you, that this gene- 
ration shall not pass, till all these things be 
done. 
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31 Heaven and earth shall pass away: but 
my words shall not pass away. 

32 4 But of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels which are in hea- 
ven, neither the Son, but the Father. 

33 “Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye 
know not when the time is. 

34 For the Son of man is as a man taking 
a far journey, who left his house and gave 
authority to his servants, and to every man 
his work, and commanded the porter to 
watch. 

&5 Watch ye therefore: for ye know not 
when the master of the house cometh, at even, 
or at midnight, or at the cockcrowing, or in 
the morning : 

36 Lest coming suddenly he find you 
sleeping. 

37 And what I say unto you I say unto 
all, Watch. 


© Matt. 84. 42. 





Verse 2. ‘ There shall not be left one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down,’ ete.—In this striking 
rediction our Lord distinctly foretells the destruction of 
Verosalem by the Romans, and the captivity and disper- 
sion of the Jewish people. (See also Matt. xxiy.; Luke 
xxi.) The fulfilment of this prediction is recorded by 
Josephus, whose narrative is in many respects a very 
striking—although undesigned, and therefore the more 
striking—commentary on the whole of the prophecy. But 
we have a still more unconscious and even more striking 
witness in the marble composing the arch which was 
erected to commemorate the victories of Titus over the 
Jewish people. It is thus noticed in Masters’ Records of 
a Journey in Italy :— 

‘The voice of the sceptic has nothing to say of Him 
‘¢ with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 
Bat the very stones do speak. o could have told that 
Domitian, that cruel persecutor of the Christians, should 
erect an arch which should confirm for ages the veracity 
of that God whom they worshipped? But God brings to 
nought the wisdom of men. 

‘We are told that this arch of triumph was erected by 
Domitian and the Roman people in hononr of Titus, for 
his conquest of Jerusalem. On the interior are two bas- 
reliefs. On one Titus is represented borne on a triumphal 
car, which Rome, under the figure of a woman, condacts ; 
whilst Victory crowns the conqueror. On the opposite 
side is represented the triumphal pomp with the Jewish 
spoils: first the prisoners ; then the table of shew bread, 
with the sacred vessels; the silver trumpets; the candle- 
stick with seven branches: the ark of the covenant, which 
the Roman soldiers, crowned with the wreath of victory, 
bear on their shoalders, (An engraving of this has been 
given under Exod. xxv.] 

‘Whilst gazing, the mind recals the sound of that voice 
which declared to the stiff-necked Jews, “When ye shall 
do evil in the sight of the Lord, he shall scatter you 
among the nations, and ye shall be left few in number 
among the heathen, whither the Lord shall lead you.” 
Dent. iv. 25-27. Titus saw not the hand of God leading 


his captives. But let us hear the faithful transcript of the 

threat from the testimony of Josephus, one of that very 

people :—** Bat for the spoils taken in the temple at Jeru- 

salem, they made the greatest figure of all; that is, the 
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golden table, of the weight of many talents; the candlestick 
also, that was made of gold,—its lamps, seven in number, 
represented the dignity of the namber seven among the 
Jews; and the last of all was carried the law of the Jews. 
Titus laid up in the temple of Peace these golden vessels 
that were taken in the temple of Jerusalem, as ensigns of 
his glory. But he gave orders that they should lay up 
the law, and the veils of the holy place, in the royal palace 
itself, and keep them.”’’ : 

14. ‘ Ye shall see the abomination of desolation. . .stand- 
ing where it ought not. —We here resume the illustrative 
account, which under Matth. xxiv. we brought down to 
the general revolt of the Jewish nation. 

hen Cestius, the prefect of Syria, was apprised of this 
revolt, and of the sanguinary commotions which distracted 
the country, he marched to restore order, having under 
his command one legion of Roman soldiers with a number 
of auxiliaries from the neighbouring kings, attended by 
king Agrippa. After having, with great bloodshed, re- 
stored comparative quiet in the provinces, he advanced 
upon Jerusalem, at the time when the city was full of 
people who had arrived to celebrate the feast of taber- 
nacles, Confiding in their numbers, they seized their 
weapons and rushed out to meet the hostile army when 
they heard of its approach. So overpowering were their 
numbers, and so impetuous their assault, that the Romans 
were obliged to give way, with the loss of 515 men, whereas 
the Jews lost only twenty-one. This was on the sabbath. 
ippa, at the instance of the prefect, sent am- 
bassadors, exhorting the revolters to lay down their arms, 
sce wearer forgiveness for what had posed But, 
elated by their recent success, they reje the overture 
with scorn, and, falling upon the am dors, slew one 
of them and wounded the other. Let it be observed, that 
all these transactions were strongly in opposition to the 
wish of the more respectable citizens, who desired nothing 
more earnestly than peace; for whatever might be their- 
desire for the glory and independence of their nation, the 
felt assured that, without the special interposition of God. 
they could: not possibly withstand the power of imperial 
Rome, and that the very attempt was calculated to bring 
down unheard of calamities upon them. These formed, 
at the present time. a very powerful body; bat the sedi- 
tious were far more powerful ; gimaionted: as their num- 
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bers were at this time, by the concourse from those pro- 
vinces which had hitherto been far more disturbed than 
Jerusalem itself. 
Cestius returned to the assault of the city, animated by 
a desire to wipe out the di which the Roman arms 
had ineurred. He took the two northern quarters of the 
town, driving the rebels into the inner city and the tempk. 
The Romans then advanced against the upper town, and 


spent five days in vainly attempting to gain the walls; hes 


nor was their success better when, on the sixth. day, they 


assaulted the temple itself on the north side. Their next = 


step was to form a testudo (see the note on Judges v. 8), 
ander cover of which they undermined the wall, and ad- 
vanced to set the gates on fire. On this the rebels were 
seized with a panic, and fled from the city ; and the peace- 
able people joyfully prepared to open their gates to the 
Romans: when Cestius, being as little aware of the terror 
of the one party as he was of the friendly disposition of 
the other, suddenly gave up his undertaking in despair, 
and withdrew his forces from the city. The spirit of the 
discouraged revolters revived at his retreat; and they 
pressed upon him with so much vigour, that the retreat 
became a flight, attended with great lees. ‘The Romans, 
constantly harassed in their march, and waylaid in the 
defiles, sought to facilitate their retreat by burning all 
their dispensable baggage, apd destroying their baggage- 
cattle, excepting such as were necessary to convey their 
arms and military engines, In the end they were obliged to 
abandon even the latter, which were carefully collected by 
the Jews for future nse. The Romans lost in this disas- 
trous flight not less than 5300 foot and 380 horse. 

The more peaceable inhabitants of Jerusalem lamented 
this success as a calamity; and anticipating the conse- 
quences which must follow, many of them fled from the 
city, which they began to consider as devoted to destruc- 
tion. Among these were many Christians, who having 
seen the ‘ abomination of desolation (the Roman army with 
its ensigns) standing where it ought not,’ remembered the 
injunetion of their Lord, that they should then flee to the 
mountains. This, in short, appears to be the period re- 
ferred to in verses 14-18 of the present chapter. Those 
that still remained departed before the avenging arm 
under Titus advanced upon Jerusalem; and thus, throug 
our Lord’s care for his church, it does not appear that a 
single Christian partook in that ‘affliction, such as was not 
from the beginning of the creation which God created 
until this time, neither shall be.’ They retired, for the 
most part, to Pella beyond Jordan, where they enjoyed 
comparative peace during all the final horrors of the war. 

On their return to Jerusalem, the revolters by argu- 
ment and compulsion induced the mass of the more peace- 
ably disposed people to join in their rebellion, and pro- 
ceeded to organize a civil and military government. 
Eleazar, the son of Simon, by whom the usurping king 
Mehanem had been slain in the temple with most of his 
followers, and who from that time took the leading part 
in the rebellion, and who had greatly enriched himself 
from the public treasury and the spoil of the Romans, was, 
on account of his arbitrary disposition, passed over in the 
appointments made on this occasion ; though he continued 
to possess very great influence with the people, whom he 
courted by large gifts, and by larger professions and pro- 
mises. Some of those who now took the direction of af- 
fairs were persons who had been anxious to preserve 
peace; but who now, seeing war inevitable, determined to 
take an active part in the defence of their country. The 
civil government of Jerusalem wus given to Ananus, the 
high-priest, and Joseph-ben-Gorion ; while five persons, 
some of them priests, were intrusted with military com- 
mands in as many provinces. One of these was Josephus, 
the renowned historian of the war, to whom was confided 
the command in Galilee and Gamala. All these employed 
every exertion to prepare for the fearful struggle which 
ae Hcl to be approaching. 

y had no time to lose: for when the news of the 
revolt of the Jews and the defeat of Cestius arrived at 
Rome, the emperor (Nero) sent Vespasian into Syria to 
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take the conduct of the war. He arrived early in the . 
oa 67 4.p.; and having spent some time in collectin 
forces, he found that he had at his disposal 60,000 men, 
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Nero. 


including two legions which his son Titus had brought 
from Alexandria, and auxiliary forees from the neigh- 
bouring kings. 

The Roman general did not immediately march to Jeru- 
salem. His plan was to subdue all the provinces, and the 
districts that covered the metropolis, reserving the city 
itself for the final and crowning conquest. Referring to 
Josephus for a full account of his operations, we 
to observe, that having well nigh accomplished the frat 
part of his objeet, the growing troubles of the Romar cm- 
pire made him very anxious, at the commencement of the 
year 69, to bring the war to a speedy conclusion, He 
therefore hastened to complete the work that remained to 
be done, before leading his army to Jerusalem ; and having 
secured all the region around the city, so as te cut off the 
communication between it and the provinces, he was abeut 
to undertake the siege, when the news of the death of 
Nero, and the successive intelligence of the revolutions 
which rapidly followed, induced him to defer his desi 
for a while, till he should learn the ultimate result. He 
heard first of the accession of Galba, and soon after of his 
murder: a shorter interval elapsed between the news of 
the accession and murder of Otho, the succeeding emperor. 





VITELLIVS. 


The ensuing elevation of Viteblius, by the German legions, 
filled Vespasian and his army with indignation: and the 
latter held a council, in which they determined to invest 
their own general with the imperial purple. They did so. 
This act of the army of Palestine was received with general 
approbation. The year 70 was chiefly occupied by the 
new emperor in establishing his authority, by himself and 


his generals, in Syria, Egypt, and Rome. He was at 
Alexandria when he received the news that his cause had 
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triumphed at Rome, and that Vitellius had been slain; on 
which he prepared to embark for Italy, sending his son 
Titus to Palestine to prosecute the long-suspended siege of 
Jerusalem. It was now time for those Christians and other 
peaceable persons who still remained in Jerusalem to es- 
cape from the devoted city; and they neglected not to 
avail themselves of this last opportunity which was offered. 
The pause in the operations of the Romans had worked 
badly for the Jews, as LG eos had sagaciously foreseen : 
while the interval of rest had invigorated the Roman sol- 
diers, and enlarged their resources for future action. The 
increased and murderous rage of factions had, in the mean- 
while, weakened the Jews, and diminished their resources : 
and such had been its operation, that at this time Jeru- 
salem, ‘the holy city,’ had become, in the strong language 
of Josephus, ‘the nest of all uncleanness, a horrid den of 
robbers, and a hateful cave of murderers.’ The direful 
abominations and horrors of that place were such, in his 
opinion, that if the Romans had not been commissioned by 
God to destroy it, its overthrow might have been expected 
from some such direct manifestation of the Divine indig- 
nation as that which overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. 
To exhibit clearly the internal condition of Jerusalem, 
before and after the Roman host moved against it, would 
occupy more room than we could possibly afford to the 
whole subject. We may possibly touch on some parts of 
this instructive matter in separate notes on the parallel 
passage in St. Luke; being principally anxious at present 
to confine our notice to the leading external circumstances. 
We must however here make it distinctly understood that 
the principal horrors of this war, were produced rather by 
the more violent parties of the Jews, than by the Romans. 
Most of the staid and sober-minded men , from the be- 
ginning, strongly condemued the war, and saw that the 
ruin of the country could not fail to be the result. But 
the troubled years which had , acting upon the old 
political principles to which we have often had occasion 
to advert, had united the young, the rash, and the unprip- 
cipled into a war party whose numbers and power could 
not be opposed. The demoralizing effects of constant war- 
fare and of an entirely disordered state of society, with the 
associations formed with the powerful predatory bands 
which ravaged the country, soon produced a body of men 
whose depravity, cruelty, avarice, and pride have perhaps 
not been paralleled in the history of the world. Whatever 
can be imagined most brutal, hateful and unnatural, that 
they were. Yet all this they covered under the profession 
of zeal for the glory of God. If that zeal had been pure, 
there had been something that sounded noble in their 
graver talk; for they alleged that nothing but the dis- 
honour done to God by the submission of his people to the 
heathen, could have induced them to have taken up their 
arms, which they vowed never to lay down until they had 
either delivered Israel from the yoke of foreign dominion, 
or had perished in the attempt. Thence they got the name 
of ‘ Zealots,’ by which they are known in the history of 
the war. These men collected into bands, and wandered 
about the country, plundering and murdering their coun- 
trymen with so much barbarity, that they preferred to perish 
by the sword of the Romans rather than to fall into the 
hands of the Jews. Being joined by, or connecting them- 
selves with other robbers who had hitherto made no pro- 
fession of a principle, they became the scourge of the land, 
which trembled at their name. Their sect diffused itself 
everywhere, and existed in every city and town; so that, 
as our Saviour had foretold, a man’s greatest enemies 
were often those of his own household. Wherever they 
were the strongest, the peaceable people sustained unutter- 
able sufferings from them. It was death to be even sus- 
ted of a disposition to submit to the Romans ; and those 
in a family who were spared, dared not exhibit any sign 
of sorrow for their friends who lay slaughtered around 
them. The mass of these ruffians ultimately repaired to 
Jerusalem, where they carried on their murders and de- 
predations in the face of day, The people were at first 
overawed by their violent measures ; but at last, stimulated 
by Ananus and other chief priests, they took arms against 
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them. Many severe battles were bes fa in the city, with 
various success, until the Zealots, by the assistance of the 
Idumieans, whom they had called to their aid, were en- 
abled to carry all before them. Ananus and the other 
chief priests were slain; great numbers of the people were 
massacred, and the principal citizens were thrown into 
prison by day, and murdered by night, unless they agreed 
to join the of the Zealots. ‘The bodies of the slain 
lay corrupting in the streets, for all were afraid to bury 


_ them, lest that act should render them suspected of treason. 


From that time the Zealots and robbers were the masters 
of the city, and did whatsoever they would. 

After this general statement, we can only farther men- 
tion that when the Roman army appeared before Jeru- 
salem, three factions—besides the people, who were then 
reduced to a nearly passive condition—were waging bitter 
conflicts against each other within the city. The first 
party was the earliest party of Zealots, whose measures we 

ve mentioned in the preceding paragraph: they had at 
their head the noted John of Gischala, a brave and saga- 
cious but anprincipled man, who had ired a sort of 
reputation by his vigorous opposition in Galilee to Jose- 
ee on the one hand, and to the Romans on the other. 

aving been defeated by the latter, he fled to Jerusalem, 
and soon placed himself at the head of the Zealots, and 
became, consequently, the master of the city. At this time 
he was shut up, with six thousand men, in the outer part of 
the emple: into which he had been driven, and in which 
he was kept confined by the second party, at whose head 
was Simon of Gerasa, a young man still more daring but 
less subtle than John. this person, having put himself 
at the head of the assassins and robbers who had taken 
and retained possession of the strong fortress of Massada, 
increased his party to a real army, by the promise of free- 
dom to the slaves, and proportionable rewards to the free 
men who would come over to him. This had the desired 
effect, and many Jews of distinction, as well as those of 
inferior rank, were glad to seek protection with him from 
the violence and er@elties of other parties. With an army 
of 20,000 men, afterwards swelled to 40,000, he conquered 
Idumea, which he laid waste with fire and sword; and, 
having given this evidence of his power, marched to Jeru 
salem, in the hope of obtaining the chief direction of the 
rebellion. After a time he was admitted by the people, 
who hoped that he would relieve them from the tyranny 
of John, which they could no longer bear. This was a 
fata] measure, for although Simon fought against John, 
and blocked him up in the temple, the people found that 
they had only increased the number of their oppressors. 
Simon thus had possession of the city, as distinguished from 
the tempke, with a force of ten thousand Zealots and five 
thousand Idumsans: he was better supplied with arms 
vee ibaa than the other parties, but was far more 
disadvantageously posted for defence. The third party, 
the smallest and of latest origin, was that of Eleazar, the 
son of Simon, who has already been mentioned. This per- 
son, moved by jealousy of the power which John had ac- 
quired, but professing to be displeased at his cruel measures, 
won over to his interests some of the most powerful men 
and a part of the Zealots, and withdrew them into the 
inner temple, comprehending chiefly the court of the 
priests, in which the services of religion were usually per- 
formed. This party amounted to no more than 2400 
men. His situation was by far the strongest, as the part 
of the temple which he occupied stood on higher ground 
than that in which John was stationed. The latter was 
thus hemmed in between two powerful adversaries, having 
Simon in the city, below him, and Bleazar in the temple, 
above ; and had to carry on a twofold war inst both. 
Against the latter he could not bring his engines to bear 
with much effect; yet many priests were slain at the very 
altar. Eleazar himself remained on the defensive chiefly, 
subsisting on the stores of the temple and on the sacrifices 
and offerings brought to the altar by the people, who were 
still admitted to the services of the temple, although the 
avenues were very carefully ed to exclude dangerous 
persons. Simon’s party easily obtained sufficient provi- 
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sions from the town: but John was obliged to maintain 
himself by plandering the people, which rendered neces- 
sary frequent sallies, in which he had to fight with Simon. 
He set the streets on fire as far as he could penetrate ; 
and Simon, in his turn, after repelling the attacks of John, 
barat the houses which stood in his way. Thus all the 
streets in the neighbourhood of the temple were laid waste, 
and provisions were consumed which might have served 
the inhabitants for several years, averting the horrors of 
that famine which formed so frightful a circumstance of 
the ensuing siege. 

Such were the factions by which the miserable eity was 
rent when the Romans ap before its walls. And 
while the implacable hate with which they regarded one 
another kept up a constant war within the city—with all 
the miseries which an internal war never fails to produce 
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—the people were the common prey of all. While they 
were ruined on the one hand by the excursions of John, 
Simon ruled them with a rod of iron on the other. AN 
the avenues of escape from this ‘den of robbers’ were 
now closed: and none dared to complain of his condition, 
however miserable; for the men who seemed to manifest 
the slightest marks of discontent were denounced as 
friends to the Romans, and, being put to death, their 
bodies were thrown out into the streets, which were filled 
with their unburied carcases and those of the men slain in 
the wolfish conflict of the factions. This condition of Je- 
rasalem was, however, but the aoe of sorrows—but 
the first outpourings of that vial of Divine indignation the 
last dregs of which the devoted city was destined to re- 
ceive. account of this is given under Luke xxi. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


1 A conspiracy against Christ. 3 Precious ointment 
is poured on his head by a woman. 10 Judas selleth 
his Master for money. 12 Christ himself foretelleth 
how he shall be betrayed by one of his disciples : 22 
after the Passover prepared, and eaten, tnstituteth 
his supper: 26 declareth aforehand the flight of all 
his disciples, and Peter's denial. 43 Judas betrayeth 
him with a hiss. 46 He ts apprehended in the 
garden, 55 falsely accused, and impiously condemned 
A gid Jews’ council: 65 shamefully abused by them: 

and thrice denied of Peter. 


AFTER “two days was the feast of the pass- 
over, and of unleavened bread: and the 
chief priests and the scribes sought how 


1 Matt. 36, 2, 2 Matt. 26. 6. 


8 Ox, pure nard, or, liquid nard. 


they might take him by craft, and put Aim te 
death. 

2 But they said, Not on the feast. day, lest 
there be an uproar of the people. 

3 { *And being in Bethany in the house 
of Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, there 
came a woman having an alabaster box of 
ointment of "spikenard very precious; and 
she brake the box, and poured 7 on his 
head. 

4 And there were some that had indigna- 
tion within themselves, and said, Why was 
this waste of the ointment made ? 

5 For it might have been sold for more 
than three hundred ‘pence, and have been 


4 See Matt. 18. 2. 
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given to the poor. 
against lier. 

6 And Jesus said, Let her alone ; why 
trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good 
work on me. 

7 For ye have the poor with you always, 
and whensoever ye will ye may do them good : 
but me ye have not always. - ) 

8 She hath done what she could: she is 
come aforehand to anoint my body to the 
burying. 

9 Verily I say unto > Wheresoever this 
gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, this also that she hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her. 

10 J °And Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, 
went unto the chief priests, to betray him 
unto them. 

11 And when they heard zt; they were, glad, 
and promised to give him money. And he 
sought how he might conveniently betray him. 

12 YJ °‘And the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they ‘killed the passover, his 
disciples said unto him, Where wilt thou that 
we go and prepare that thou mayest eat the 
passover ? 

13 And he sendeth forth two of his dis- 
ciples, and saith unto them, Go ye into the 
city, and there shall meet you a man bearing 
a pitcher of water: follow him. 

14 And wheresoever he shall go in, say ye 
to the good man of the house, The Master 
saith, Where is the guestchamber, where I 
shall eat the passover with my disciples ? 

15 And he will shew you a large upper 
room furnished and prepared: there make 
ready for us. 

16 And his disciples went forth, and came 
into the city, and found as he had said unto 
them: and they made ready the passover. 

17 And in the evening he cometh with the 
twelve. 

18 *And as they sat and did eat, Jesus 
said, Verily I say unto you, One of you which 
eateth with me shall betray me. 

19 And they began to be sorrowful, and to 
say unto him one by one, Zs it I? and another 
said, Is it I? : 

20 And he answered and said unto them, 
Jt is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me 
in the dish. 

21 The Son of man indeed goeth, as it is 
written of him: but woe to that man by whom 
the Son of man is betrayed! good were it for 
that man if he had never been born. 


And they murmured 


5 Matt. 26, 14, 
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6 Matt. 26.17. 
Al Matt. 26, 81. 


7 Or, sacrificed. 
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22 7 ’And as they did eat, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed, and brake it, and gave 
ae them, and said, Take, eat: this is my 


y: 

23 And he took the cup, and when he had 
given thanks, he gave tf to them: and they 
all drank of it. “ 

24 And he said unto them, This is my 
blood of the new testament, which is shed for 
many. 

25 Verily I say unto you, I will drink no 
more of the fruit of the vine, until that day 
that I drink it new in the kingdom of God. 

26 4 And when they had sung an ‘*hymn, 
they went out into the mount of Olives. 

27 "And Jesus saith unto them, All ye 
shall be offended because of me this night: 
for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered. 

28 But after that I am risen, I will go 
before you into Galilee. 

29 “But Peter said unto him, Although 
all shall be offended, yet will not I. 

30 And Jesus saith unto him, Verily I say 
unto thee, That this day, even in this night, 
before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny 
me thrice. 

31 But he spake the more vehemently, If 
I should die with thee, I will not deny thee in 
any wise. Likewise also said they all. 

1 382 '*And they came to a place which was 
named Gethsemane: and he saith to his dis- 
ciples, Sit ye here, while I shall pray. 

33 And he taketh with him Peter and 
James and John, and began to be sore 
amazed, and to be very heavy ; 

84 And saith unto them, My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful unto death: tarry ye here, 
and watch. 

35 And he went forward a little, and fell 
on the ground, and prayed that, if it were 
possible, the hour might pass from him. 

86 And he said, Abba, Father, all things 
are possible unto thee; take away this cup 
from me: nevertheless not what I will, but 
what thou wilt. 

37 And he cometh, and findeth them sleep- 
ing, and saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest 
thou ? couldest not thou watch one hour ? 

38 Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation. The spirit truly 7s ready, but 
the flesh 7s weak. 

89 And again he went away, and prayed, 
and spake the same words. 

40 And when he returned, he found them 


9 Matt. 26. 26. 10 Or, psalm, 


18 Matt. 26. 36. 


6 Matt. 26. 20. 
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asleep again, (for their eyes were heavy,) 
neither wist they what to answer him. 

4] And he cometh the third time, and 
saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your 
rest: it is enough, the hour is come ; behold, 
the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners. 

42 Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betray- 
eth me is at hand. 

43 4 '‘And immediately, while he yet 
spake, cometh Judas, one of the twelve, and 
with him a great multitude with swords and 
staves, from the chief priests and the scribes 
and the elders. 

44 And he that betrayed him had given 
them a token, saying, Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that same is he ; take him, and lead him 
away safely. 

45 And as soon as he was come, he goeth 
idey ee to him, and saith, Master, master ; 
and kissed him. 

46 And they laid their hands on him, and 
took him. 

47 And one of them that stood by drew a 
sword, and smote a servant of the high priest, 
and cut off his ear. 

48 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Are ye come out, as against a thief, 
with swords and with staves to take me ? 

49 I was daily with you in the temple 
teaching, and ye took me not: but the scrip- 
tures must be fulfilled. 

50 And they all forsook him, and fled. 

51 And there followed him a certain youn 
man, having a linen cloth cast about jis nake 
body; and the young men laid hold on him: 

52 And he tof e linen cloth, and fled 
from them naked. 


53 4 **And they led Jesus away to the 


high priest: and with him were assembled 
all the chief priests and the elders and the 
scribes. 

54 And Peter followed him afar off, even 
into the palace of the high priest: and he 
sat with servants, and warmed himself at 
the fire. 

55 '*And the chief priests and -all the 
council sought for witness against Jesus to 
put him to death; and found none. 

56 For many bare false witness against 
him, but their witness agreed not together. 
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58 We heard him say, I will destroy this 
temple that is made with hands, and within 
three days -I will build another made without 
hands. 

59 But neither so did their witness agree 
together. 

60 And the high priest stood up in the 
midst, and asked Jesus, saying, Answerest 
thou nothing? what zs it which these witness 
against thee ? 

61 But he held his peace, and answered 
nothing. Again the high priest asked him, 
and said unto him, Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed ? 

62 And Jesus said, Iam: '’and ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in ‘fe clouds of heaven. 

63 Then the high riest rent his clothes, 
and saith, What seed we any further wit- 
nesses? 

64 Ye have heard the blasphemy: what 
think yet And they all condemned him to 
be guilty of death. 
_ 65 And some began to spit on him, and to 
cover his face, and to buffet him, and to say 
unta him, Prophesy: and the servants did 
strike him with the palms of their hands. 

66  '* And as Peter was beneath in the 
pe there cometh one of the maids of the 

igh priest : 

67 And when she saw Peter warming him- 
self, she looked upon him, and said, And thou 
also wast with Jesus of Nazareth. 

68 But he denied, saying, I know not, 
neither understand I what thou sayest. And 
he went out into the porch; and the cock 
crew. 

69 And a maid saw him again, and began 
2 say to them that stood by, This is one of 

em. 

70 And he denied it again. And a little 
after, they that stood by said again to Peter, 
Surely thou art one of them: for thou art a 
Galilean, and thy speech agreeth thereto. 

71 But he began to curse and to swear, 
saying, I know not this man of whom ye 


_ '*And the second time the cock crew. 
And Peter called to mind the word that Jesus 
said unto him, Before the cock crow twice, 
thou shalt deny me thrice. And *°when he . 


57 And there arose certain, and bare false | thought thereon, he wept. 
witness against him, saying, 
14 Matt. 26. 47. 13 Matt. 26. 87. 16 Matt. 26.59. 7 Matt. 24, 30. 16 Matt. 26. 69. 
19 Mats. 26. 75. 20 Or, he wept abundantly, or, he began tu weep, 
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Verse 3. ‘ Spikenard.’—Ndgbos, which also occurs ia the 
Old Testament, under the same name, 3") nerd; and in 


the Latin, mardus. Although the word occurs in Hebrew, 
it is not supposed by lexicographers to be a proper He- 
brew word, but a foreign one, probably Indian, as well as 
the perfume it denoted; but Sir William Jones regards 
the word as Persian. That the nard of the ancients came 
from India is generally admitted by their writers ; and al- 
though some speak of a Syrian and Persian ard, not 
much stress ig to be laid on this, as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans have often mystified us with respect to other pro- 
ducts, by regarding them as produced in the country of 
the people from whom they obtained them, bat whe reall 
procured them from a far land. However, as !t 1s allow d, 
that even if India did not alone produce the spikenard, it 
afforded the best and most costly, there need be no diffi- 
ed im allowing that Syria, etc. may have produced a 
kind of spikenard, or something which went by that name, 
however inferior to the trae Indian perfume. That the 
present was the Indian sort, is evin by the high price, 
which clearly denotes a costly forei commodity, as well 
as does the sensation which its lavish waste excited in the 
persons present. The Romans gave the name of nardus 
to the plant, and that of nardum to its aromatic essence, 
exhibited, apparently, as an essential oil, or affar, as it 18 
called in the East. The classical writers bear witness to 
its costliness and the high estimation in which it was held. 
Horace describes a small quantity contained in an onyx- 
box, a8 a sort of equivalent to a cadus (or thirty-six quarts) 
of wine; and he and others describe its use at baths and 
entertainments. Its high price rendered it liable to much 
adulteration, and difficult to procure in a pure and genuine 
state; whence the Evangelist takes care to apply to it the 
epithet x:oruds, pure, or unadulterated. 


The difficulty which has been felt in identifying the 


plant which produced this precious perfume, was felt to 
be almost insuperable, till Sir William Jones turned his 
attention to the subject while in India, and published the 
result of his inquiries in the Asiatic Researches (vol. ii. 
p. 405-417); where the evidence may he seen on which he 
concludes that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Jndian sambul 
of the Persians and Arabs, and the spikenard of our shops, 
are the same with the Jatamansi of the Hindoos. This 
lant appears to be a native of the region of Bootan and 
epani, {t is a species of valerian, and grows erect above 
the ground, resembling in colour an ear of green wheat. 
The radical leaves, rising from the root, and enfolding the 
young stem, are plucked up with a part of the reot, and 
being dried in the sun, or by an artificial heat, are sold as 
a drug, which from its appearance has been called sptke- 
nard; though, as bactved by a Persian writer, it might 
be compared more properly to the tail of an ermine. 
When nothing remains but the dry fibres of the leaves, 
which retain their original form, they have some resem- 
blance to a lock of hair, from which the Sanscrit name 
(Jatamansi) it seems is derived. When recent, the plant 
has a faint edour, which is greatly increased by the simple 
process of drying it. It abounds on the hills and even on 
the plains of Bootan, where it is collected for medicinal 
uses; for which it is so much valued, that the natives 
were very reserved in giving information concerning it. 
A learned Brahmin gave Sir William Jones a parcel of 
the drug, and told him that it was used in their sacrifices ; 
that, when fresh, it was exquisitely sweet, and added much 
to the scent of rich essences, in which it was a principal 
ingredient. This applies to it as a drag; but its effects 
are still more powerful in the form of an attar, or essen- 
tial oil, to which we conceive the present text to refer. 
The spikenard is still brought to Syria by the ancient 
overland route, where it is used in substance, mixed with 
other perfumes, and worn in small bags; or in the form of 
essence, and kept in little boxes or phials, like atfar of 
roses, The following conjectures of Sir William Jones 
appear to us to obviate many of the difficulties which have 
attended the investigation of the history of this famous 
me. ‘I am not of opinion that the nardum of the 
mans was merely the essential oil of the plaat from 
126 
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which it was denominated, but am strongly inclined to 
believe that it was a geueric word, meaning what we now 
call attar, and either the attar of roses from Cashmir and 
Persia; that of cetaca, or pandanus, from the western 
coast of India; or that of agura, or aloe-wood, from Asam 
or Cochin China; or the mixed perfame called abir, of 
which the principal ingredients were yellow sandal, vio- 
lets, orange-flowers, wood of aloes, rosewater, musk, and 
true spikenard: all of these essences and compositions 
were costly; and most of them being sold by the Indians 
to the Persians and Arabe, from whom, in the time of Oc- 
tavius, they were received by the Syrians, they must have 
been extremely dear at Jerusalem and at Rome. There 
might also have been a nardine oil, as Athenseus call it; 
but nardum probably meant an Indian essence tn general, 












Srrxenarvo (Nardostochys Jatamansi). 


taking its name from that ingredient which had, or was 
commonly thought to have, the moet exquisite scent. 

‘ She brake the box.’ —Some think from this that it was 
broken in pieces; but this does not seem very proper or 
probable. The original would justify us in understandin 
that the woman opened the box (or rather flask or phial, 
probably long-necked) breaking tt open, as we break 
open a bottle, by forcibly extracting its tightly-inserted 
stopple. Or, perhaps better, as the phials of nard were 
closely sealed up to preserve the odour, and the stopple 
could not be conveniently extracted, it may be that the 
top of the neck was broken off, together with the stopple 
and seal, to obtain access to the contents, on such occa- 
sions as the present. 

5. ‘ More than three hundred pence.’—That is, more - 
than 9. 7s. 6d. ‘This was therefore traly a royal anoint- 
ing, and argues that the woman was a person of substance, 
Anointing the principal guests with nard and other aro- 
matics was @ common and ancient custom. But the rab- 
bins and public teachers refused to be anointed with fra- 
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t unguents, as tending too much to laxurious niceness. 

his may partly explain the indignation of the disciples 

at what they called the ‘ waste’ of the ointment; beyond 
the mere regret that so precious a thing should be lost. 

89. ‘Again he went away,’ etc.—Matthew relates that our 
Lord went away thrice and prayed. Mark speaks of his 
going away twice only, but mentions his coming again the 
Find time, v. 41; and therefore accords with Matthew. 
According to Luke, Jesus goes away and prays, and an 
angel strengthens him; after which he prays ‘ the more 
earnestly,’ ver. 44. The three Evangelists, therefore, 

in their narratives. 

51. ‘.A young man,’ etc.—This interesting little circum- 
stance—so perfectly incidental and unconnected with the 
main narrative, that no inventor of a fictitious narrative 
would have thought of its introduction—is noticed only 
by St. Mark. It is impossible to ascertain who the young 
man was, though various conjectures have been offered on 
the subject. He may or may not have been an apostle or a 
disciple. If an apostle (geome think John), the linen cloth 
must be understood as being his agent | dress ; and we 
are to conclade, that, although he fied in the first instance, 
he returned, on reflection, to watch the result. Christ had 
none but the apostles with him: if therefore the young 
man was a disciple, we may suppose that, having heard so 
many persons pass the place where he was, and guessin 
or learning something of their object, his anxiety indu 
him to throw the linen cloth hastily around him, and fol- 
low to observe what happened. Or an indifferent person, 
sleeping somewhere within hearing, may have been in- 
duced, from mere curiosity, to do the same. We are 
inclined to think that the form of the expression would 
seem to imply that the ‘linen cloth’ had been thrown 
hastily around him, and that, consequently, he had pro- 
bably been roused from his rest. 

52. * The linen cloth.’ —Some of those who acquiesce in 
the conclusion just stated, consider it necessary to suppose 


that the ‘linen cloth’ was one of the sheets in which the | 
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young man had lain—forgetting that the ancients did not 
use sheets, and that the Orientals do not use them to this day. 
We cannot recollect anything, answering to the description, 
likely to have been at the hand of a person roused from 
sleep, unless something that he had worn in the day- 
time. Therefore, so far as this linen cloth is concerned, 
it amounts to the same whether we conceive him to have 
been a person in his ordinary dress, or one who had thrown 
something hastily around him when roused from sleep; 
especially as we learn from the Law, that poor people 
used their ample outer robe— perhaps their only one—for 
a covering when they slept. Pococke has something on 
this subject which deserves attention, ‘It is almost a ge- 
neral custom among the Arabs and Mohammedan natives 
of the country (Egypt) to wear a large blanket, either 
white or brown, and in summer a blue and white cotton 
sheet, which the Christians constantly use in the country ; 





putting one corner before, over the left shoulder, the 


bring it behind and under the right arm, and so over their 
bodies, throwing it behind over the left shoulder, and so 
the right arm is left bare for action. When it is hot, and 
oi are on horseback, they let it fall down on the saddle; 
and about Faiume I ticularly observed that young 
people especially, and the poorer sort, had nothing on 
whatever but this blanket; and it is probable the young 
man was clothed in this manner who followed our Saviour 
when he was taken, having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body ; and when the hee men laid hold on him, 
he left the linen cloth and fled from them naked” De- 
scription of the East,i.190. The article of dress which 
Pococke thus describes is called a burnous. 

The loose sleeveless abba, or cloak, which is also used 
by the Arabs, and which may be slipped or pulled off with 
the most perfect ease, when the wearer does not detain it, 
might also be proposed as an alternative, 

he original word ow38dy is the same as that which de- 
scribes the ‘linen cloth’ in which the body of Christ was 
wrapped, when hastily laid in the sepulchre of Joseph of 


Darss: THE ABBA AND THE BuRNOUS. 
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Arimathea; but this was a circumstance which proves 
nothing for the present case, as a mere web of cloth, like 
the hyke mentioned by Pococke, or such an ample, square, 
and shapeless robe as the abba, might very well have 
served for such a purpose. Lightfoot adduces many rab- 
binical authorities to shew that the sindon was that outer 
garment to which the memorial ‘fringes’ were attached. 
‘ Fled from them naked.’—Many understand that this 
means absolutely naked ; yet there seems to us consider- 
able difficulty in admitting this conclusion. If the man 
was in his usual dress, it is not likely that he had on but 
one garment, and that too of linen; particularly when we 
observe that the nights were cold at this time of the year, 
and are indeed expressly informed that this night was so 
(John xviii. 18). Wesles know that the Jews generally wore 
two garments; it was unlikely that the inner one should 
be dispensed with, when the outer one was only of linen. 
Neither does the alternative, that the man had risen 
hastily from bed, improve this common conjecture ; for the 
Orientals do not take off all their clothing when they re- 
tire to rest, but sleep in more of their personal raiment 
than Europeans. But the ‘linen cloth’ being the outer 
ae it is clear that, if roused from sleep, the man 
rowing this over that part of his dress which he wore 
while asleep, could be little less than completely dressed. 
As, therefore, ‘to be naked,’ in Scripture, often implies no 
more than to be destitute of the external robe, we incline 
to think it must be here so understood. We indeed see 
not how the ‘ young man’ could have been absolutely naked 
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Court or an Eastern House. Cairo. 


in any other hypothesis than the rather forced one of 
Lightfoot,—that he was one of those austere sectaries who 
macerated their bodies, among other ways, by wearing but 
one robe when others wore two. - 

65. ‘ Some began to spit on him.’—(See the notes on 
Num. xii. 14; Job xxx. 10; Isa. 1. 6.) 

66. ‘ As Peter was beneath in the palace,’ ete.—It will 
be seen by reference to the note under Matt. xxvi. 69, that 
an Oriental house is usually built around a quadrangular 
interior court, with which there isa passage, sometimes 
arched, through the front part of the house, closed next 
the street by a heavy door or gate, kept by a porter. In 
great houses the gate is often large, with a smaller wicket 
for single persons. In the text the interior court, which 
is open to the sky, is the avg, rendered ‘palace’ in the 
present version, but more correctly ‘in the court beneath,’ 
as in the Rheims version, and ‘in the halle benethen’ by 
Wiclif; and the passage beneath the front of the house to 
this court is doubtless the mpoavAioy, cf. v. 68, rendered 
‘porch’ in the Auth. Version, or the svAdy or gate, also 
rendered ‘ porch’ in Matt. xxvi. 71. The place where Je- 
sus stood before the high priest may have been an open 
room or place of audience on the ground floor in the rear 
or on one side of the court; such rooms, open in front, 
being customary. It was close upon the court, for Jesus 
heard all that was going on around the fire, and turned 
and looked upon Peter; Luke xxii. 61. Peter’s first de- 
nial took place at the fire in the middle of the court, on 
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his being questioned by the female porter. Peter then, 
according to Matthew and Mark, retreats into the 
leading to the street (wuvAdy, spoavAiov), where he is again 
nestioned, and makes his second denial. Luke and John 
o not specify the place. The evangelists differ in their 
statements here, as to the person who now questioned him. 
Mark says the same maid, 4 zadioxn, saw him again 
(wdduy), and began to question him, v. 69; Matthew has 
&AAn, ‘ another maid,’ xxvi. 71; Luke writes repos, ‘ an- 
other person,’ or ‘another man,’ &Opwxos, v. 58; while 
John uses the indefinite form ¢lxoy, ‘ they said.’ As, ac- 
cording to Matthew (v. 71) and Mark (v. 69) there were 
several persons present, Peter may have been interroga 
by several. The third denial took place an hour after, 
probably near the fire, or at least within the court, where 
our Lord and Peter could see each other: Luke xxii. 61. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1 Jesus brought bound, and accused before Pilate. 15 
Cpon the clamour of the common people, the mur- 
derer Barabbas is loosed, and Jesus delivered up to 
be crucified. 17 He is crowned with thorns, 19 spit 
on, and mocked: 21 fainteth in bearing his cross: 

" 27 hangeth between two thieves: 29 suffereth the 
trtumphing reproaches of the Jews: 39 but con- 

Sessed by the centurion to be the Son of God: 43 and 
ts honourably buried by Joseph. 


AnD 'straightway in the morning the chief 
priests held a consultation with the elders 
and scribes and the whole counal, and bound 
Jesus, and carried him away, and delivered 
kim to Pilate. : 

2 And Pilate asked him, Art thou the 
king of the Jews? Ard he answering said 
unto him, Thou sayest zz. 

3 And the chief priests accused him of 
many things: but he answered nothing. 

4 *And Pilate asked him again, saying, 
Answerest thou nothing? behold how many 
things they witness against thee. 

5 But Jesus yet answered nothing ; so that 
Pilate marvelled. 

6 1 Now at that feast he released unto 
them one prisoner, whomsoever they desired. 

7 And there was one named Barabbas, 
which lay bound with them that had made 
insurrection with him, who had committed 
murder in the insurrection. 

8 And the multitude crying aloud began to 
desire him to do as he had ever done unto them. 

9 But Pilate answered them, saying, Will 
ye that I release unto you the King of the 
Jews? 

10 For he knew that the chief priests had 
delivered him for envy. | 

11 But the chief priests moved the people, 
eek he should rather release Barabbas unto 
them 
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Here Matthew and ‘Mark speak of several interrogators, 
Luke has &Aos tis, and John specifies the servant of the 
high priest. See Robinson’s Harmony, . 225, 

72. ‘ The second time the cock crew. ” Mark here relates 
that the cock crew twice (v. 68); the other evangelists 
speak only of his crowing once. This accords also with 
their respective accounts of our Lord’s prophecy (comp. 
Mark xiv. 30; Matt. xxvi. 34; Luke xxii. 34; John xiii. 
38). The cock often crows irregularly about midnight or 
not long after; and again always, or regularly about the 
third hour, or daybreak, when therefore the ‘cock crow- 
ing’ is mentioned alone, this last is always meant. Hence 
the name dAexropodwvia, cock-crowing, for the third watch 
of the night, which ended at the third hour after midnight, 
Mark xiii. 35. Mark therefore here relates more defi- 
nitely, the others more generally. Robinson, Harm. 





12 And Pilate answered and said again 
unto them, What will ye then that I shall 
do unto him whom ye call the King of the 
Jews? 

13 And they cried out again, Crucify him. 

14 Then Bilate said unto them, Why, 
what evil hath he done? ' And they cried out 
the more exceedingly, Crucify him. 

15 And so Pilate, willing to content the 
people, released Barabbas unto them, and 
delivered Jesus, when he had scourged him, 
to be crucified. 

16 @ And the soldiers led him away unto 
the hall, called Pretorium; and they call to- 
gether the whole band. 

17 And they clothed him with purple, and 
platted a crown of thorns, and put it about 
his head, 

18 And began to salute him, Hail, King 
of the Jews! 

19 And they smote him on the head with 
a reed, and did spit upon him, and bowing 
their knees worshipped him. 

20 And when they had mocked him, they 
took off the purple from him, and put his own 
clothes on him, and led him out to crucify 
him. 

21 "And they compel one Simon a Cyre- 
nian, who passed by, coming out of the 
country, the father of Alexander and Rufus, 
to bear his cross. ; 

22 And they bring him unto the place 
Golgotha, which is, being interpreted, The 

lace of a scull. 

23 And they gave him to drink wine 
mingled with myrrh: but he received ¢¢ not. 

24 4 And when they had crucified him, 
they parted his garments, casting lots upon 
them, what every man should take. 

25 And it was the third hour, and they 
crucified him. 


27. 13, 3 Matt. 27. 32, 
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26 And the superscription of his accusation | 


was written over, THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

27 And with him they crucify two thieves ; 
the one on his right hand, and the other on 
his left. 

28 And the scripture was fulfilled, which 
saith, ‘And he was numbered with the trans- 
gressors. 

29 {| And they that passed by railed on 
him, wagging their heads, and saying, -Ah, 
thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest 
zt in three days, 

80 Save thyself, and come down from the 
cross. 

81 Likewise also the chief priests mocking 
said among themselves with the scribes, He 
saved others; himself he cannot save. 

32 Let Christ the King of Israel descend 
now from the cross, that we may see and 
believe. And they that were crucified with 
him reviled him. 

33 And when the sixth hour was come, 
there was darkness over the whole land until 
the ninth hour. 

34 And at the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, saying, °Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani? which is, being interpreted, My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ? 

35 And some of them that stood by, when 
they heard zt, said, Behold, he calleth Elias. 

386 And one ran and filled a spunge full of 
vinegar, and put z¢ on a reed, and gave him 
to drink, saying, Let alone ; let us see whether 
Elias will come to take him down. 

4 Isa, 53, 12. > Matt. 27. 46. 
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37 And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and 
gave up the ghost. 

38 ‘| And the veil of the temple was rent 
in twain from the top to the bottom. | 

39 § And when the centurion, which stood 
over against him, saw that he so cried out, 
and gave up the ghost, he said, Truly this 
man was the Son of God. 

40 There were also women looking on afar 
off: among whom was Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James the less and of 
Joses, and Salome ; 

41 (Who also, when he was in Galilee, 
*followed him, and ministered unto him ;) and 
many other women which came up with him 
unto Jerusalem. 

42 4 7And now when the even was come, 
because it was the preparation, that is, the 
day before the sabbath, 

43 Joseph of Arimathea, an honourable 
counsellor, which also waited for the kingdom 
of God, came, and went in boldly unto Pilate, 
and craved the body of Jesus. 

44 And Pilate marvelled if he were already 
dead: and calling unto him the centurion, he 
asked him whether he had been any while 
dead. 

45 And when he knew i of the centurion, 
he gave the body to Joseph. 

46 And he bought fine linen, and took him 
down, and wrapped him in the linen, and laid 
him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of 
a rock, and rolled a stone unto the door of 
the sepulchre. 

47 And Mary Magdalene and Mary the 
mother of Joses beheld where he’ was laid. 

© Luke &. 3 7 Matt. 27, 57. 








Verse 6. ‘ At that feast he released unto them one pri- 
soner, whomsoever they desired. This was not a law, but 
a custom ; and even as a custom there is no other trace of 
it than that which this occasion offers in the Scripture, or 
in any of the old Jewish writings. It was probably a 
custom introduced by some Roman governor (perhaps 
Pilate himself) to gain the ular favour; and from 
being repeated in several successive years, came to be re- 
garded by the people as a right, and to be claimed as 
such, us the privilege appears to have been founded 
on concession, and establis by prescription. Pilate is 
called upon ‘to do as he had ever done unto them’ 
(verse 8). 

21. ‘ Simona Cyrenian.’—One who had been born or 
brought up in the important city of Cyrene, in Libya, on 
the African coast. The city was of Greek origin, and 
chiefly occupied by persons of Greek descent. It appears 
from Josephus that Jewish settlers had long been esta- 
blished at Cyrene, in such numbers as to be formidable to 
the other inhabitants, with whom they had frequent 
quarrels. Ptolemy, son of Lagas, was the king of Egypt 
by whom a colony of Jews was originally settled at 

yrene. The Cyrenian Jews had a synagogue at Jeru- 
salem, and some of them were among the earliest converts 
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to the faith of Christ (compare Acts ti. 10; vi. 9; xi. 
19, ae It is uncertamm whether Simon had come to 
Jerusalem at the celebration of the passover, or. was at 
this time a resident in the city. Probably the latter. 
Simon may have been selected on this occasion, because, 
being a foreign Jew, the less offence was likely to be given 
to the native citizens; of it may be that Simon was known 
as one favourably disposed towards Jesus, and perhaps a 
disciple. This is the more likely, as his sons are sup 

to be the Alexander of Acts xix. 33, and the Rufus of 
Rom. xvi. 13. This is probable, as suggesting a reason 
for their being mentioned in this place, as, if the samt, 
they were men of note among the Christians at the time 
when Mark wrote, and, as friends of St. Paul, were pro- 
bably alia known to him. Perhaps he had heard 
them tell how their father had borne the cross of their 
crucified Lord. 

— ‘ To bear his cross.’—John says (xix. 17) that Jesne 
‘went forth, bearing his cross.’ It seems, therefore, that 
the soldiers finding that Jesus, exhausted by his sufferings, 
was no longer able to bear the cross, laid hold of Simon, 
who happened to be passing, and compelled him to bear 
it for him, or with him—for the expression used does not 
render it certain whether Simon took the cross and bore 
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it entirely himself, or merely carried one end of it to 
relieve the Saviour from a part of the burden. 

The opinion which painters have rendered current, that 
oar Saviour bore the entire eross on which he suffered, 
does not appear very probable—er indeed scarcely pos- 
sible—when we consider its size and its great weight, 
from being made of the hardest and heaviest woods—very 
generally of oak. Even the painters have been tically 
sensible of this; for he who paints Christ as bearing his 
cross, gives a cross different, shorter, and more portable 
than that which he will exhibit in his painting of the 
Crucifixion. Lipsius (De Supplicio Crucis) explains that 
the heaviest part of the cross, the stipes or perpendicular 
beam, was either fixed in the ground before, or was made 
ready to be set up when the condemned person arrived ; and 
he contends that the part which the prisoner carried was 
the cross-beam, to which the arms of the crucified 
were ned. The opinion of Lipsius claims great 
respect; but it appears to us that there are some objections 
to this as well as to the other. We think we can collect 
that the object of this part of the punishment was not 
merely, if at all, to burthen the prisoner, but to suggest 
to the people in the streets through which he was con- 
dacted the kind of punishment to which he was destined. 
This could hardly be done by a beam of wood such as 
this, That which the condemned man bore was called 
Sarca; and Lipsius may be right in saying this was the 
name of the transverse beam, hom the appearance it gave 
to the perpendicular beam when applied to it. But it seems 
more probable that it derived this name from its inde- 
pendent form, suggesting that either the transverse beam 
was furnished with a shaft for the occasion less ponderous 
than that of the real cross, er that the whole was rather 
an entirely different cross, portable though heavy, and 
had no part belonging to the cross of actual crucifixion. 
We seem constrained to some such view by finding that 
this furca sometimes served as a kind of gibbet to the 

tson condemned to the cross; that is, his head and 

ds were fastened to the transverse part, and he was, at 
least sometimes, hauled along by the shaft. As the person 
condemned to be crucified was thus conducted to his 
death, we are told that the people took delight in insulting 
and inflicting extemporaneous tortures on those whose 
offences moved their indignation. 

25. ‘ Itwus the third hour, ard they crucified him.’— 
Here Mark says that Christ was crucified at the third 
hour; but in John xix. 14, we read—‘it was the prepa- 
ration of the passover, and about the sixth hour,’ when 
Jesus was brought forth by Pilate and presented to the 
Jews with the words, ‘Behold your king!’ How is this 
seemingly great discrepancy to be reconciled? Some 
affirm that the true reading of John xix. 14, is rpirn. In 
ancient times numbers were not written at length, but 
with numeral letters; and itis therefore said that 7 and 
s, Tepresenting ¢ and w respectively, might have been 
easily exchanged. But the letters are not similar so as to 
Jead a copyist to mistake them. Besides an overwhelming 
weight of evidence, consisting of MSS. and versions, is 
in favour of crn. None of the critical editors have ven- 
tured to remove it from the text and read zpirn. It is 

to account for the introduction of tplrn into the few 
aothorities which have it; the difficulties suggested it; 
and, according to Griesbach, the more difficult reading 
ould be preferred to the easier. On the other hand, it 
is impossible to explain satisfactorily how éxrn (suppo- 
sing zplrn to have been the original) found, its way into 
the most ancient MSS. and versions. We believe then, 
that éxry in John’s gospel should not be disturbed. 

Another solution proceeds on the principle that the 
vuxOhuepoy, or twenty-four hours, was divided among the 
Jews into eight parts of three hours each; four parts 
making the day, and four the night. Mark says it was 
the third hour, from which we may conclude that it was 
fully come, or rather already past. But John is not so 
exact; he merely states it was about the sixth hour. It 
was between the third ard sixth hours, towards the con- 
elusion of the former and the commencement of the 
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latter. That the intermediate hours, four and five, are 
not alluded to, need not epee strange when we recollect 
that the Jews regarded only the great divisions at which 
prayer and sacrifice were offered in the temple, and pre- 
ferred to speak of time by them when great accurac 
was not required. Strictly speaking it was past the fifth 
hour, and verging towards the sixth; but Mark thinks it 
sufficient to say that the third hour was come. ‘The third 
eave its name to all the space between the third and 
sixth. 

Others think that Mark follows the Jewish compu- 
tation, and John the Roman; but this is incorrect, be- 


. cause the Jewish and Roman were ia reality alike. 


Rejecting these solutions, we are inclined to agree with 
Townson, that John’s computation of hours through- 
out his gospel agrees neither with the Jewish nor the 
Roman, but with the modern. In this opinion Greswell 
and Townsend concur. 

Agreeably to it, the sixth hour is our six o’clock in 
the morning. It suits all the circumstances of the his- 
tory to assume that Christ was brought forth about six 
o'clock, and that the hour of crucifixion was about nine 
o’clock in the morning. This is shewn by Dr. Townson 
with great minuteness and ability in his Discourses on 
the Four Gospels. See Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics. 

43. ‘ Joseph of Arimathea...craved the body of Jesus.’ — 
In the accounts of our Lord’s crucifixion there are several 
circumstances which exhibit differences from the cus- 
tomary practice of the Romans, and which were in fact so 
many points of accommodation to the peculiar notions of 
the Jews; and which operated rather favourably for the 
condemned persons. 

In the first place, the Romans usually left the crucified 
ones to linger on in their tortures till life became extinct ; 
and this commonly did not happen before the third or fourth 
day, and some even lingered until the seventh. Soldiers 
were stationed to prevent interference or relief from 
friends, till they were dead; and a guard was even after- 
wards maintained, that the bodies might not be stolen 
away and buried. For the Romans left the bodies to 
consume upon the crosses, as we did formerly upon gibbets 
in this country, by the natural progress of decay, or from 
the ravenings of birds or (if the cross were low) of beasts 
of prey. But as such lingering deaths, as well as the 
continued exposure of the body, were most wisely and 
mercifully forbidden by the letter and spirit of the law 
of Moses—which directed that criminals ‘ hanged on a 
tree’ should be taken down before sunset—the Roman 
soldiers in Judea were instructed to extinguish, on the 
aden of evening, what remained of life in those upon 
the cross. We see that the two thieves were thus de- 
spatched by their legs being broken: and the body of 
Christ would doubtless have been thus treated; but it 
had been foretold that not a bone of him should be 
broken, aud he accordingly expired before this became 
necessary. The spear-thrust which was given him by the 
soldier was doubtless to ascertain whether he were really 
dead or only in a swoon; and the resulting evidence that 
life had departed from him rendered further measures 
uunecessary ; indeed the wound then inflicted would doubt- 
less have been of itself sufficient, and was probably in- 
tended, to produce death, if Jesus had not been dead 
already (see John xix.). Piercing the side is said to 
have been one of the common methods of accelerating 
the death of crucified persons, as well as the breaking of 
their bones, It is stated that, on such occasions, a fire was 
sometimes kindled under the cross, to suffocate the cru- 
cified with the smoke; or even, in the case of very atro- 
cious offenders, that wild beasts were let loose upon 
them. 

Even among the Romans permission was sometimes 
given to the friends of the crucified person to take down 
and inter the body, the power of granting which was 
vested in the judge or supreme magistrate. And some- 
times, on great festivals, such as the emperor’s birth-day, 
bodies were removed and interred, even without the so- 
licitation of friends. The Jews, as instructed by their 
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Law, buried all executed criminals, but honourable 
graves were not allowed to them. There was a place in 
which all such were buried, and where they were classed 
according to the form of their execution, which, in a gene- 
ral way, indicated the nature of the crime for which they 
suffered. Here they lay till their flesh was consumed ; 
when, but not before, the friends might, if they pleased, 
collect their bones and lay them in the sepulchres of their 
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fathers. It is clear, therefore, that the object of Joseph's 
application was to prevent this treatment of his Lord's 
remains, by obtaining from Pilate, who alone could grant 
that favour, the disposal of the body. It was necessary 
that this application should be prompt and decided, or 
else the corpse, when taken down, would have been har- 
ried away for interment in the public burial-grouand for 
crucified criminals. 








CHAPTER XVI. 


1 An angel declareth the resurrection of Christ.to three 
women. 9 Christ himself appeareth to Mary Mag- 
dalene: 12 to two goiny into the country: 14 then 
to the apostles, 15 whom he sendeth forth to preach 
the Gospel: 19 and ascendeth into heaven. 


Anp when the sabbath was past, Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, had bought sweet spices, that they 
might come and anoint him. 

2 'And very early in the morning the first 
day of the week, they came unto the sepul- 
chre at the rising of the sun. 

3 And they said among themselves, Who 
shall roll us away the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre ? 

4 And when the 
the stone was rolle 
great. 

5 "And entering into the sepulchre, they 
saw a young man sitting on the right side, 
clothed in a long white garment; and they 
were affrighted. 

6 And he saith unto them, Be not affrighted : 
Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was cru- 
cified: he is risen; he is not here: behold 
the place where they laid him. 

7 But go your way, tell his disciples and 
Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee : 
there shall ye see him, “as he said unto you. 

8 And they went out quickly, and fled 
from the sepulchre ; for they trembled and 
were amazed: neither said they any thing to 
any man; for they were afraid. 

9 YJ Now when Jesus was risen early the 
first day of the week, ‘he appeared first to 


looked, they saw that 
away: for it was very 


t) Luke 24.1. John 20.1. @ John 20. 11. 
7 Luke 24. 36, John 20. 19. 8 Or, together. 
18 Acts 28. 5. 14 Acts 28. 8. 


Verse 2. ‘ The sepulchre’—We introduce engravings 
of the Holy Sepulchre, contained in the church of the 
same name, at Jerusalem: and we shall take the oppor- 
tunity of giving a short account of the church and its 
contents. t the church really does include the site 
of Calvary and of the sepulchre is an opinion Bironely 
disputed by Dr. Clarke, Dr. Robinson, and others. e 
shall not at present investigate this question, which more 
properly connects itself with an inquiry concerning the 
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8 Matt. 26. 32. 
9 Matt. 28. 19. 


Mary Magdalene, ‘out of whom he had cast 
seven devils. 

10 And she went and told them that had 
been with him, as they mourned and wept. 

11 And they, when they had heard that 
he was alive, and had been seen of her, be- 
lieved not. 

12 {| After that he appeared in another 
form “unto two of them, as they walked, and 
went into the country. 

13 And they went and told i unto the 
residue : neither believed they them. 

14 { “Afterward he appeared unto the 
eleven as they sat ‘at meat, and upbraided 
them with their unbelief and hardness of 
heart, because they believed not tltem which 
had seen him after he was risen. 

15 *And he said unto them, Go ye inte 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. 

16 He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved; ‘but he that believeth not shall be 
damned. 

17 And these signs shall follow them that 
believe; ‘'In my name shall they cast out 
devils; '*they shall speak with new tongues ; 

18 ‘*They shall take up serpents ; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; ‘‘they shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover. 

19 @ So then after the Lord had spoken 
unto them, he was ‘received up into heaven, 
and sat on the right hand of God. 

20 And they went forth, and preached 
every where, the Lord working with them, 
Aan confirming the word with signs following. 

men. 


¢ John 20. 14. 5 Luke 8. 2. © Luke 24. 13. 
10 John 12. 48. 1! Acts 16. 18. 12 Acts 2. 4. e 
16 Luke 24. 51. i6 Heb. 2. 4. 


site of Calvary, which we reserve for another.place. It 
may suffice for the present to observe that from the age of 
Constantine until the present, the Christians of the East and 
West have never on any occasion questioned that the tomb 
of Christ existed on this spot; and this certainly was the 
very tomb to deliver which from the infidels streams of 
blood were shed by the Crusaders—the tomb which, for at 
least fifteen centuries, pilgrims, heedless of suffering and 
toil, have constantly been travelling from far countries to 
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look wpon; and within whose sanctuary rivers of tears of | 


penitence and strong emotion have been shed by men 
of many languages and climes. 

The foundation of the church of the holy sepulchre 
dates as far back as the age of Constantine. Eusebius 
has preserved a letter, in which that emperor directs 


Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, to erect a church on this - 


spot; and then gives a description of the church which 
the bishop erected ander this order, and the dedication of 
which occupied eight days (in 135 a.p.). This building 
was repaired and improved by Justinian, who ascended 
the imperial throne in 527 a.p.; but when the Persians 
under osroes took Jerusalem by storm in 614, the 
finest churches were destroyed, and among tkem that of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which was burnt to the ground. It 
was soon, however, rebuilt by the contributions of the 
faithful, collected by Modestus, bishop of Jerusalem, who 
travelled throughout Palestine and Syria for the a ae 
and who was nobly rewarded by John the patriarch of 
Antioch, who himself contributed 1000 pieces of gold, 
1000 of iron, 1000 sacks of wheat, the same of 
pulse, 1000 barrels of dried fish, as many skins of wine, 
and 1000 Egyptian labourers, for whose food the pro- 
visions were doubtless intended. Charlemagne in his 
time enriched this church with costly gifts, but in 1009 
the khalif Hakem of Egypt, in dread of the consequences 
of being suspected to favour the Christians, set about per- 
vertng them, and destroying their best churches, Among 
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these that of the holy sepulchre perished, and an unsuc- 
cessful attempt is said to have been made to destroy the 
sacred tomb itself, by levelling it to the ground. The 
successor of Hakem, however, allowed the church to be 
rebuilt, which the patriarch Nicephorus was enabled to 
accomplish by the aid of liberal grants from the imperial 
treasury at Constantinople. This building was beautified 
and enlarged by the Crusaders, and it remained until 
1808, when great part of it was consumed by a fire, which 
broke out in the chape) of the Armenians on the 12th of 
October of that year. No time was, however, lost in the 
restoration of the ruined church, and this was accom- 
plished in the next year at an immense expense, borne 
chiefly by the Greek Christians. This was done 50 ex- 
actly after the model of the former building, that they 
might be thought identical: and a traveller visiting the 
spot before the fire, and again after 1809, would hardly 
suspect that in the meantime the temple had been burnt 
down and built up again. 

The church is very near the Latin convent in the upper 
part of the city, originally Acra. Its area embraces a 
space of about three hundred feet in length, by a very 
irregular breadth, at such different levels that the chapel 
[of the ‘ Invention,’ or Finding] of the Cross is fifty feet 
below the alleged rock of Calvary. This irregular form 
arose from the wish to include within the walls all the 
spots which tradition or inventive superstition connected 
with the death of our Lord. The approach to the baild- 
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ing is by very narrow lanes, which terminate in a large 
court, formed upon the eastern front of the building 
by two projecting wings. A row of columns in the 
Byzantine style, of which only some pedestals and short 
portions of the shafts remain in their places, formerly 
bounded this court on the south. The facade, as it 
now stands, is of pointed architecture, the details being 
of a mixed and corrapt style; but the entire effect is 
declared by competent judges to be venerable and pic- 
turesque. 

The door of the church is kept by a Turk, who receives 
a trifling fee from those who enter. Within the vestibule 
the first object that attracts our attention js a large marble 
slab, upon which it is said that the body of our Lord was 
laid after the crucifixion, to be anointed for the tomb. 
Passing the vestibule, we stand under the great central 
dome of the church, in a circular area, which is separated 
from the surrounding space by sixteen fine columns, 
which rise from the pavement to an upper gallery that 
rests upon them. In the centre of this area stands a 


small but very beautiful structure of white marble—a . 


kind of miniature church — about twenty-five feet in 
length, and of proportionate height and breadth. It 
frovts towards the east, and has a small platform ascended 
by a few steps, and surmounted by a low parapet of 
marble before it. Upon this raised pavement stands a 
small block of foreign marble, on which, as the monks 
affirm, sat the angel who announced to the woman that 
the Lord had risen. The sepulchre itself is within the 
small edifice just described, and has to be approached 
through a low narrow entrance, that can only be passed 
by stooping very low towards the floor. The place 
where the body lay is covered by a white marble slab, 
which conceals entirely the primitive rock in which the 
sarcophagus was hewn. The area of the sepulchre is 
pearly half taken up by the sarcophagus, so that only a 
few persons can be at one time in the tomb, which is 
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lighted night and day by suspended lamps of gold and 
silver, and perfumes are always burning in it. 

{t will be observed that this sepulchre is above ground 
—not a subterraneous tomb, as all the excavated sepulchres 
of the Jews were. Shaw, like others, accounts for this, by 
remarking that all the surrounding rocks were cut away 
to form the level of the church, so that it is now a grotto 
above nd. Clarke denies this, and remarks that al] 

‘the rocks of Jerusalem are of compact limestone, of which 
there is no appearance about this place. The answer to 
this would be that the rock of this venerated spot is every- 
where covered with slabs of that beautiful breccia com- 
monly called verde-antique marble, which conceals the 
natural rock; and this answer it might be difficult to 
refute when a further reference is made to the small di- 
mensions of the interior as compared with the exterior 
mausoleum, so that ample room is afforded between the 
outside walls and the alleged internal lining of marble, 
for the rocky walls of such a grotto as the sepulchre is 
said to be; while these same walls of rock afford the best 
reason for the contracted limits of the interior. While 
therefore we doubt that there is evidence to shew that the 
alleged sepulchre is not essentially a grotto, it by no 
means follows that, even if a grotto, it is to be considered 
the true sepulchre of Christ. If it be such (which we 
have not yet affirmed or denied), how much more grati- 
fying and exciting to every reasonable mind would it 
have been if left in its originally simple state, instead of 
being dressed out with the labour of art and the theatrical 
disguisings which we have described. The effect of the 
whole, as it now stands, is striking, and may be very well 
estimated from the engraving. It produces different im- 
pressions upon travellers. Some call it a ‘superb man- 
soleum,’ while Clarke slightingly calls it ‘a dusty fabric, 
like a huge pepper-box.’ It is well to notice that at the 
conflagration in 1808, this sepulchre escaped entirely 
from the effects of the fire which encircled it on all sides, 
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ConsIDERING that we owe to the pen of St. Luke so large a portion of that sacred volume, which is 
the source of our hope and of our instruction in all truth, our information concerning him is exceed- 
ingly small, if we lay aside the uncertain traditions preserved by the early Christian writers. ‘The 
notice of him in the New Testament arises exclusively, and quite incidentally, from his connection 
with St. Paul, of whom he appears to have been an attached and faithful follower. Luke is nowhere 
mentioned by name in his own ‘ Aets of the Apostles :’ but from his using the first person plural, in 
speaking of Paul and his party at Troas, we learn that he was there with that apostle, but not how 
long previously nor where he had joined him. As he continues occasionally to employ the same form 
of expression, we gather that he accompanied Paul in his subsequent travels in Greece, after which 
he proceeded with him to Jerusalem, was present at the transactions which there took place; and 
that he attended the apostle when sent as a prisoner to Rome, in consequence of his appeal to Cesar, 
and remained with him during his imprisonment in the imperial city. This last circumstance we 
know from Paul himself, who, in his epistles written from Rome to distant churches, mentions Luke 
as one whose greetings he sent to them. In one instance he is thus called ‘Luke the beloved 
physician’ (Col. iv. 14), which instructs us as to the profession which he followed. In another 
(Philem. 25), Paul mentions Luke with others whom he calls his ‘fellow-labourers.’ In an epistle 
of later date, the second to Timothy (iv. 11), he mentions that, of these fellow-labourers, none 
remained with him except Luke. The Scriptures contain no later information than this; and the 
traditions as to his subsequent proceedings and death are so very contradictory, that it is impossible to 
decide which is in the right, or whether reliance may be placed upon any. As none of the ancient 
writers mentioned that he suffered martyrdom, it is probable that he died a natural death. 

The generally-received opinion, that Luke was a native of Antioch, the capital of Syria, rests on 
better and more uniform testimony than almost anything else which has been affirmed concerning 
this Evangelist. That he was a painter, is a statement for which no ancient authority can be found, 
and to which scarcely any one now gives credit. There are not many questions which have occa- 
sioned more discussion than the attempt to ascertain what Luke was previously to his conversion to 
fhe faith of Christ. Every possible alternative has found its advocates. 

That St. Luke was a Jew by birth and education was alleged by some ancient fathers, and has been 
warmly and ably advocated by Basnage, Fabricius, Dr. Lardner, Bishop Gleig, and other writers of 
note. This opinion is chiefly advocated on.the ground of the most intimate acquaintance with the 
peculiarigies of the Jewish law, notions, and character, which his writings exhibit, and which it is 
difficult ‘to suppose that any other but a Jew could have attained ; and on account of the Hebraisms, 
which are scarcely less numerous in his books than in those of the other New Testament writers, who 
are known to have been all of them Jews. On this conclusion is based another, which makes him to 
have been one of our Lord’s disciples, and probably one of the Seventy, and therefore an eye and ear 
witness of that which he relates. The latter opinion is founded on the numerous particulars related 
by him which the other Evangelists do not notice, and the many minute touches and circumstances 
which seem strongly to intimate that the writer was actually present. And, still further, he is more 
particular in his account of the commission of the Seventy than any other Evangelist, while he touches 
but lightly on that of the Apostles. But to this it may be answered, that he expressly tells us in his 
proem that he derived his information from those who had been from the beginning eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word, which implies that he was not such himself; and consequently that he 
was not one of the Seventy. And again, if one of the Seventy, he must have been, from the nature of 
the commission delivered to that body, a Jew by birth. But that he was not such seems to be 
evinced by the manner in which St. Paul sends his salutation to the Colossian church. For after 
having sent the greetings of Aristarchus, Marcus, and Jesus surnamed Justus, he adds, ‘ who are of 


the circumcision. These only are my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God.’ He clearly means 
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that these only ‘ of the circumcision’ were his fellow-workers ; for, a few verses further, he sends the 
salutations of other fellow-workers, who by the above restriction are clearly distinguished as not being 
of the circumcision ; and among these is ‘ Luke the beloved physician.’ 

If the above considerations dispose of the question, whether Luke was a Jew and an eye-witness of 
the transactions which he relates, the remaining questions are of comparatively small importance. 
‘These, are, however,—whether he was converted immediately from heathenism to Christianity, or 
had previously been a proselyte to Judaism. The reasons we have given against his being considered 
a Jew, at least by birth, prove his descent from Gentile parents; to which may be added his superior 
intimacy with the Greek language, and his Greek name of Luke (Aouxd¢). And, on the other hand, 
the reasons which have been adduced in favour of his being considered a Hebrew, have been thought 
to require that he should, before his conversion to Christianity, have been a well-instructed proselyte 
to the Jewish faith ; and this opinion, as reconciling all difficulties, has been generally adopted by 
such of our best recent writers as have not been anxious to prove that Luke was one of our Lord’s 
own disciples. It also obviates the difficulty which arises from a circumstance which occurred to 
Paul at Jerusalem, when Luke was with him. ‘There the Asiatic Jews raised a tumult, on the sup- 
position that the apostle had introduced Gentiles into the temple; which impression arose from their 
having seen him in the city with the Gentile convert Trophimus ; and as Luke is not mentioned, it is 
inferred that he was not considered a Gentile. This argument is, however, not of much weight, as 
Luke may from modesty have omitted to name himself, according to his custom ; or he may not have 
been seen with Paul by the persons who raised the tumult. 

Lastly, Dr. Bloomfield—who thinks that the argument derived from Coloss. iv. 11, 14, is by no 
means cogent, and that Luke was probably too young, when converted to Christianity, to have pre-. 
viously passed from Paganism to Judaism—has stated another hypothesis. ‘ It may rather be supposed 
that he was born of Jewish parents; or, at least (as in the case of Timothy), of parents, the father a 
Gentile, and the mother a Jewess. The Hebrew-Greek style of his writings, and the accurate know- 
ledge shewn in them of the Jewish religion, make it probable that the writer was not a Jewish prose- 
lyte, but a Jew, on the mother’s side, though a Greek on the father’s. ‘Thus also we are enabled to 
account for the power of Greek style which he occasionally evinces. For it was likely that he would 
by his father be competently instructed in Greek literature. That he should be so far a Jew is not 
inconsistent with his bearing a Greek name, which he would derive from his father. There is, I 
apprehend, nothing in the New Testament which militates against this hypothesis (by which all 
seeming discrepancies are reconciled), but much to confirm it.’ 

Such are the various alternatives which have been proposed on this difficult question, which 
has not yet been, and, we believe, never can be, settled beyond dispute. Our statement will serve for 
little more than to shew the uncertainty in which the whole matter is involved. And we might even 
increase the uncertainty by adding that we see nothing that clearly shews it necessary that Luke ever 
should have been of the Jewish religion. As to his Hebraisms, we might as well call them Syriacisms ; 
and it seems generally agreed that Luke was a native of Syria, and, probably, of Antioch, where 
both Syriac and Greek were spoken. And then we do not see that a man of education, like the 
Evangelist, who was brought up ina place where Jews abounded, who had resided in Palestine, 
and who had been for many years in close intimacy with well-instructed persons who were Jews by 
birth and education—and, in particular, with Paul, who had been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
—might not have acquired that close acquaintance with Jewish customs and notions, which Luke did 
most certainly possess, without having been himself a Jew. 

It was the opinion of Irenzeus and some other early Christian writers, that Luke undertook to write 
this Gospel at the instance of St. Paul, who supplied the substance of the information wiggh it con- 
tains :—or, in short, that the book may properly be considered as St. Paul’s Gospel—Luke being 
little more than his amanuensis. It is very possible that Paul may, under God, have suggested the 
undertaking, and approved of its execution ; and that he supplied Luke with such information as he 
possessed. No one would object to receive sueh information as Paul had the means of obtaining 
from those who had been constantly with Christ, and which he knew and believed to be true. 
But as Paul was not himself an eye-witness of our Lord’s doings and a hearer of his sayings, 
it is satisfactory to know from the proem of this Gospel, that its author availed himself of the oppor- 
tunities, which he also possessed, of obtaining his information from those who had been both. 

In the proem to his Gospel, St. Luke claims great exactness for his narrative ; this is fully borne 
out by the contents of his book. He not only commences at an earlier point in the evangelical 
history—even to the antecedents of the birth of John the Baptist, but for the most part relates the 
events in the order of their occurrence. Any one who glances at the Harmony which we have given 
at the commencement of the New Testament, will see this to be the case. 

As St. Luke disclaims personal knowledge of the facts which he records, a question of some 
interest has been raised respecting the sources from which he drew his information. These were 


doubtless, first, the relations already existing, and to which he refers in his proem, and in which he 
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was qualified by the divine Spirit to distinguish the true from the false, the certain from the uncertain. 
He might also have profited by communications from the Virgin Mary re’pecting those portions of 
her history, which he relates more fully than any other Evangelist ; the memorials existing in the 
family of John the Baptist would also be open to him; and, more than all, he had the advantage of 
the communications of St. Paul, who must frequently have spoken in Luke’s hearing of the events 
of the Gospel history, if he did not, as was anciently supposed, dictate the work. No modeérn 
writer has laboured more than Hug to detect the plan and principle of Luke’s operations in the com- 
position of his Gospel. That this plan is necessary to harmonize the evangelical narratives, or that 
all its positions are proved, is more than we can say; but it involves many points that may be 
regarded as established, and others that are at least probable. He agrees with the general sentiment 
of antiquity, that Luke’s Gospel was written subsequently to those of Matthew and Mark. ‘That 
these Gospels were before him, or present to his mind, in writing his Gospel—as indeed, if they 
then existed at all, they must have been—he regards as proved, seeing that many passages in their 
Gospels are literally the same in his. It would seem that in all which had respect to the doctrine 
and the words of Christ, he had them equally under his attention; but, when he desires to esta- 
blish the order of events, and to be very precise in particular circumstances, Mark is preferably 
followed, whom he even in these respects surpasses. For example, in the account of the crucifixion, he 
reports that one of the two thieves rebuked the- other for his mockery of the guiltless Redeemer 
(xxiii. 389, 40); that there were two angels at the sepulchre (xxiv. 4). Whenany event is sufficiently 
detailed in St. Matthew, Luke contents himself, like St. Mark, with abridging the narrative. He 
re-states many facts which Mark omits, and arranges them in their proper order; and when he 
does omit or pass over any circumstance, Hug presumes to think (for it ts high presumption) that it 
was because he could not ascertain the order of their occurrence, or because they were less necessary 
than the others to the plan and objects of his Gospel. Among the circumstances omitted on the latter 
ground, we may count the traits favourable to Judaism, which it would seem to have been:no part of 
his plan to produce. This internal peculiarity of the Gospel is so much in accordance with 
the known views of St. Paul, as to afford much sanction to the general opinion that it was produced 
under his influence. This unirersal character of the Gospel (as Olshausen remarks), appears in the 
tracing back the genealogy of Jesus as far as Adam, whereas Matthew goes no farther back than to 
Abraham, the ancestor of the Jews ; and further, in the description of the mission of the seventy 
disciples, as the representatives of al] the nations, whereas St. Matthew has only the twelve apostles, 
who may have been regarded as representing the twelve tribes. It may be said, therefore, that if 
St. Matthew represents Jesus as the Jewish Messiah, St. Luke, on the contrary, represents him as the 
Gentile one ; that is, as the One in whose person all the most sublime presentiments of the Gentile 
world had become realized, and in whose ministry they were deeply interested. It was probably the 
omissions of many Judaical characteristics which determined the Marcionites—who were so much 
opposed to Judaism—to assign a sort of preference to St. Luke’s Gospel, which by these circum- 
stances seemed better suited to, if not more specially intended for, the Gentiles. But if St. Luke has 
omitted some facts registered by his predecessors, he has recorded many others which they pass over 
in entire silence. Thus, besides the birth of John the Baptist (i. 5-25), the annunciation of the angel 
to Mary (i. 26-80), all the circumstances of the birth of Christ (ii. 1-20), his abode at Nazareth and 
presentation in the temple (ii. 22-52), there are many other events contained in chaps. ix. xvill. which 
are recorded by Luke only, as one may easily perceive by casting his eyes over any Harmony of the 
Gospels. The Gospel of Luke may therefore be regarded as being in some measure supplementary to 
those of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

It is right to add, that although it is on all hands admitted that the Gospel of Luke is posterior to 
that of Matthew, there are some who dissent from the conclusion that it was also of later date than 
that of Mark. Griesbach, Theile, Saunier, De Wette, and Meyer are among those who hold that 
the Gospel of Mark was composed after that of Matthew; but this is not the general opinion. 

There is much reason to concur in the opinion that, inasmuch as Mark’s Gospel seems to have been 
prepared with a particular view to the use of the Romans, that of Luke was especially adapted to the 
Greeks. This Evangelist is very circumstantial in his narrative, and is careful to insert geographical] 
notices of tle places in Palestine which he has occasion to mention. See Luke i. 26; iv. 31; viii. 
26; Acts i. 12. It is remarked that in his very circumstantial account of the circumstances which 
preceded and attended the births of John the Baptist and of Christ, Luke’s Gospel is more Hebraistic 
than any other part of the New Testament except the Apocalypse ; and this has suggested the pro- 
bability that the Evangelist copied this narrative and the genealogy just as he found them in the 
families of Mary and Elizabeth. St. Luke has the peculiar power of exhibiting with great clearness 
of conception and truth (especially in the long account of Christ’s journey, from ix. 51—xviii. 14), 
not so much the discourses of Christ as his conversations, with all the incidents that gave rise tu 
them, with the interlocutions of those that were present, and with their final issues. 

With regard to the time and place in which the Gospel of Luke was written, the considerations 
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assist our conclusions. As it there appears probable that he was a man of rank, living in Italy, it 
becomes likely that Rome was the place where the Gospel was written. To this inference we are 
also pointedly led by the concluding portion of the Acts of the Apostles. This breaks off, without 
any formal conclusion, with the second year of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome; and as Luke had been 
associated with Paul during this captivity, this circumstance would alone induce us to regard Rome 
as the place where it was most probably written. Moreover, as nothing has been added concerning 
the issue of the case of Paul, there remains little obscurity respecting the time in which the Gospel 
was composed. It must have been written a short time prevous to the Acts of the Apostles, during 
the captivity of Paul at Rome, about the year 64 A.p. ‘hat a considerable interval should have 
elapsed between the writing of the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles is not likely, because both 
writings are so closely connected in the facts which they relate; and, moreover, the acquaintance of 
Luke with Theophilus was in al] probability the result of his sojourn at Rome. 

The following are the Commentaries on the Gospel according to St. Luke. Lamberti Commentarius 
in divi Luce Evangelium, Noriberge, 1524; Agricolee Comment. in Lucam, Norib., 1524; Sarcerii in 
Luce Evang. justa Scholia, etc. Basile, 1539; Logenhagenii Comment. in Evang. secundum Lucam, 
ex operibus Augustine excerptus, Antverpie, 1574; Soaris Comment. in Evang. secund. Lucam, 
Conimb. 1574; Stelle Comment. in Sanctum Jesu Christi Evang. secund. Lucam, Salmantice, 
1575, and numerous subsequent editions; Alphonsi de Horosco Comment. in Lucam. Compluti, 1579 ; 
Caspar de Melo Comm. in Lucam, Vallisoleti, 1597; Piscatoris Analysis logica Evang. secund. 
Lucam, Sigenee, 1596; Winckelmanni Comment. tn Lucam, Francof., 1601; Novarini Lucas 
eXPENSUS, yy 1643; Pope, Das Evang. Lucae, umschrieben und eldéutert, Brem. 1777; Morus 
Prelect. in Luce Evang. ed. C. A. Donat, Lips., 1795; Major, The Gospel of St. Luke, with 
English Notes, Lond., 1826; Bornemann, Scholiain Luce Evang. ad supplendos reliquor. interpretum 
Commentarios, etc. Lips., 1830; Stein, Kommentar zu dem Evang. des Lucas, etc. Halle, 1830. [We may 
here refer to die drei ersten Evangelien ibersetzt, u. erklart, von Ewald, 1850,] 
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CHAPTER I. 


The preface of Luke to his whole gospel. 5 The 
conception of John the Baptist, 26 and of Christ. 
39 Zhe prophecy of Elisabeth, and of Mary, cone 
cerning Christ. 57 The nativity and circumcision 
of John. 67 The prophecy of Zacharias, both of 
Christ, 76 and of John. 


very first, to write unto thee in order, most 
excellent Theophilus, — 
4 ‘That thou mightest know the certainty of 
thase things, wherein thou hast been instructed. 
> { TuEreE was in the days of Herod, the 
king of Judea, a certain priest named Zacha- 
rias, of the course of Abia: and his wife was 








4 @a ORAS- | of the daughters of Aaron, and her name was 
\ v2? much as | Elisabeth. 
> many have 6 And they were both righteous before 
>, taken in | God, walking in all the commandments and 
ty [Ay Qo pW .. hand to set | ordinances of the Lord blameless. 
ac!| VM | OP 24S“ | TI forth in 7 And they had no child, because that 
| ACPO © *” order ade- | Elisabeth was barren, and they both were 
(= claration | now well stricken in years. 
—~ of those 8 And it came to pass, that while he exe- 
| Ay ) things cuted the priest’s office before God in the 
RE V0 SS \\, — which are | order of his course, 






“~~~ most sure- 
\\ a"? ly believed 
) A> Sy, among us, 
YOY 2 Even 
as_ they 
delivered 
them unto us, which from the beginning were 
eyewitnesses, and ministers of the word ; 
3 It seemed good to me also, having had 


perfect understanding of all things from thie 


9 According to the oustom of the priest’s 
office, his lot was to burn incense when he 
went into the temple of the Lord. 

10 ‘And the whole multitude of the people 
were praying without at the time of incense. 

11 And there appeared unto him an angel 
of the Lord standing on the right side of the 
altar of incense. 

12 And when Zacharias saw him, he was 
troubled, and fear fell upon him. 


\ Exod. 30.7. Levit. 16. 17. 
ft Before the Common Account called Anno Domini the Sixth Year. 
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13 But the angel said unto him, Fear not, | 


Zacharias: for thy prayer is heard; and thy 
wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou 
shalt call his name John. 

14 And thou shalt have joy and gladness ; 
and many shall rejoice at his birth. 

15 For he shall be great in the sight of the 
Lord, and shall drink neither wine nor strong 
drink ; and he shall be filled with the Holy 
Ghost. even from his mother’s womb. 

16 *And many of the children of Israel 
shall he turn to the Lord their God. 

17 And he shall go before him in the spirit 
and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the disobedient *to 
the wisdom of the just; to make ready a 
people prepared for the Lord. 

18 J And Zacharias said unto the angel, 
Whereby shall I know this? for I am an old 
man, and my wife well stricken in years. 

19 And the angel answering said unto him, 
I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of 
God ; and am sent to speak unto thee, and to 
shew thee these glad tidings. 

20 And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, and 
not able to speak, until the day that these 
things shall be performed, because thou be- 
lievest not my words, which shall be fulfilled 
in their season. 

21 And the people waited for Zacharias, 
and marvelled that he tarried so long in the 
temple. 

22 And when he came out, he could not 
speak unto them: and they perceived that 
he had seen a vision in the temple: for he 
beckoned unto them, and remained speech- 
less. 

23 And it came to pass, that, as soon as 
the days of his ministration were acoomplished, 
he departed to his own house. 

24 J And after those days his wife Elisabeth 
conceived, and hid herself five months, saying, 

25 Thus hath the Lord dealt with me in 
the days wherein he looked on me, to take 
away my reproach among men. 

26 4 And in the sixth month the angel 
Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of 
Galilee, named Nazareth, 

27 Toa virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David ; and 
the virgin’s name was Mary. 

28 And the angel came in unto her, and 
caid, Hail, thou that art ‘highly favoured, the 
Lord is with thee: blessed aré thou among 
women. 


2 Mal. 4. 6. 8 


Or, by. 9 
6 Dan. 7. 14, Mic. 4.7 


4 Or, graciously accepted, or, much graced: sce v 
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. 29 And when she saw him, she was trou- 
bled at his saying, and cast in her mind what 
manner of salutation this should be. 

30 And ‘the angel said unto her, Fear 
oe Mary: for thou hast found favour with 


od. 

31 °And, behold, thou shalt conceive in 
thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt 
call his name JESUS. | 

32 He shall be great, and shall be called 
the Son of the Highest: and the Lord God 
shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David : 

33 “And he shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there 
shall be no end. 

34 Then said Mary unto the angel, How 
shall this be, seeing I know not a man? 

35 And the angel answered and said unto 
her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee: therefore also that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God. 

386 And, behold, thy cousin Elisabeth, she 
hath also conceived a son in her old age; and 
this is the sixth month with her, who was called 
barren. 

ac For with God nothing shall be impos- 
sible. 

88 And Mary said, Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord ; be it unto me according to thy 
word. And the angel departed from her. 

89 7 And Mary arose in those days, and 
went jnto the hill country with haste, into a 
city of Juda; 

40 And entered into the house of Zacha- 
rias, and saluted Elisabeth. 

41 And it came to pass, that, when Elisa- 
beth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe 
leaped in her womb; and Elisabeth was filled 
with the Holy Ghost : 

42 And she spake out with a loud voice, 
and said, Blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 

43 And whence its this to me, thatthe 
mother of my Lord should come to me? 

44 For, lo, as soon as the voice of thy salu- 
tation sounded in mine ears, the babe leaped 
in my womb for joy. 

43 And Reel ts she ‘that believed; for 
there shall be a performance of those things 
which were told her from the Lord. 

46 { And Mary said, My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord, 


5 Isa. 7. 14, 
139 


erse 30. Matt. 1. 21. 
7 Or, which believed thut there. 
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47 And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour. 

48 For he hath regarded the low estate of 
his handmaiden: for, behold, from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed. 

49 For he that is mighty hath done to me 
great things ; and holy zs his name. 

50 And his mercy zs on them that fear him 
from generation to generation. 

51 ‘He hath shewed strength with his arm ; 
*he hath scattered the proud in the imagina- 
tion of their hearts. 

52 '*He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted them of low degree. 

53 ‘He hath filled the hungry with good 
things ; and the rich he hath sent empty away. 

54 He hath holpen his servant Israel ‘in 
remembrance of his mercy; 

55 '*As he spake to our fathers, to Abra- 
ham, and to his seed for ever. 

56 And Mary abode with her about three 
months, and returned to her own house. 

57 J Now Elisabeth’s full time came that 
she should be delivered; and she brought 
forth a son. | 

58 And her neighbours and her cousins 
heard how the Lord had shewed great mercy 
upon her ; and they rejoiced with her. 

59 And it came to pass, that on the eighth 
day they came to circumcise the child; and 
they called him Zacharias, after the name of 
his father. 

60 And his mother answered and said, Not 
so; but he shall be called John. 

61.And they said unto her, There is none 
of thy kindred that is called by this name. 

62 And they made signs to his father, how 
he would have him called. 

63 And he asked for a writing table, and 
wrote, saying, His name is John. And they 
marvelled all. 

64 And his mouth was opened immediately, 
and his tongue loosed, and he spake, and 
praised God. 

6 Ina. 0 Peal. 33. 10. 


51.9. 
13 Gen. 17. 19. Peal. 132. 11. 14 Or, things. 
18 Or, sur. 19 Ur, bowels of the mercy. 


Verse 1. § Foragmuch,’ ete.—‘ Luke does not begin his 
Gospel in the true Jewish style, with the narrative itself, 
but he opens his book according to the taste of the Greeks 
and Romans, with a proosmium, in which he acquaints us 
with his views and motives, and with the writings pre- 
viously existing on the subject.'— Hug. Luke’s history of 
the Acts of the Apostles also commences with an introduc- 
tion; and by this practice he distinguishes himself from 
all the other sacred writers. 


3. ‘ Theophilus.'—This is the same person to whom St. 


10 1 Ram. 2. 6. 
1S Psal. 182. 17. 
20 Or, sun-rising, or, branch. Num. 24.1%. Isa.1).1. Zech.3.8. Mal. 4. 2. 
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65 And fear came on all that dwelt round 


about them: and all these “‘sayings were 
noised abroad throughout all the hill country 
of Judea. 

66 And all they that heard them laid them 
up in their hearts, saying, What manner of 
child shall this be! And the hand of the 
Lord was with him. 

67 J And his father Zacharias was filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied, saying, 

68 Blessed be the Lord God of Israel ; for 
he hath visited and redeemed his people, 

69 **And hath raised up an leat of 
salvation for us in the house of his servant 
David ; 

70 '*As he spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets, which have been since the world 
began: 

71 That we should be saved from our 
enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us ; 

72 To perform the mercy promised to our 
fathers, and to remember his holy covenant ; 

73 '?The oath which he sware to our father 
Abraham, 

74 That he would grant unto us, that we 
being delivered out of the hand of our enemies 
might serve him without fear, 

75 In holiness and righteousness before 
him, all the days of our life. 

76 And thou, child, shalt be called the 
prophet of the Highest: for thou shalt go 
before the face of the Lord to prepare his 
ways ; 

77 To give knowledge of salvation unto his 
people "by the remission of their sins, 

78 Through the ‘*tender mercy of our 
God ; whereby the **dayspring from on high 
hath visited us, 

79 To give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death, to guide 
our feet into the way of peace. 

80 And the child grew, and waxed strong 
in spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of 
his shewing unto Israel. 


1) Psal. 34. 10. 
16 Jer, 2%. 6, and 30. 10. 


12 Jer. 31. 3, 20. 
7 Gen. 22. 16. 


| xedrioros, ‘excellent.’ Concerning this person there has 


been no small amount of discussion and conjecture. It 
was an old opinion—easily shewn to be untenable, and 
now generally exploded—that ‘ Theophilus’ was a feigned 
name, to be taken according to its signification (+ friend of 
God’), as comprehending and desenbing all Christraas ; 
to whom, therefore, St. Luke’s books are to be understood 
as addressed. 

But, believing Theophilus to have been an individual, and 
probably one converted by St. Luke, it still remains most 


Luke also addresses his Gospel, and whom he there styles , difficult to determine who or what he may have been. It is 
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easier to narrow the ground of inquiry by shewing what he 
probably was not, than to attempt to indicate precisely what 
he was. From the title xparioros being given to him, it 
has been very generally inferred that he was a person of 
high, and probably of official, rank. It is elsewhere 
(Acts xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3) applied as a title of respect to 
the Roman governor of a province, just a8 we apply the 
title ‘excellency’ to similar personages; and from this 
some have inferred that Theopbilus was also a Roman 
governor. But the title was likewise applied, in ancient 
inscriptions, to high-priests and priestesses, to the super- 
intendents of holy edifices and spectacles, to the over- 
seers of the imperial revenues, and to other persons of dig- 
nified station. If, therefore, the term be understood here 
as a title of respect to station, it by no means informs us 
what that station was; nor indeed js it certain that Theo- 

hilus occupied any station of dignity ; for, as Dr. Bloom- 

eld remarks, ‘A reference to éit/e would be out of place 
here, and not agreeable to the manner of Scripture; and 
it is therefore at least probable that, as the same writer 
states, the sense may be that of our own word “excellent,” 
defined by Johnson as “said of a person of great virtue 
and worth.” ’ 

Michaelis, who has devoted a section to the subject. 
thinks there is great probability in the opinion of Theodore 
Hase, that this Theophilus war the same as the person of 
that name whom Josephus mentions as one of the sons of 
the high-priest Annas, who attained the high-priesthood. 
He was made high-priest, in place of his own brother 
Jonathan, by the Roman governor Vitellius, and held the 
office till Herod Agrippa became king of Judea. He may 
have been alive, though he had long ceased to be high- 
priest, when St. Luke wrote. The only reason we can find 
for the all probability of the identity, is the very im- 
potent one that the annals of the first century take notice 
of no other Theophilus than this high-priest; to whom 
‘excellent’ might also certainly be applied, in virtue of 
the office he held. But, instead of believing that this 
son of Annas was the Theophilus of Luke, the observations 
which Luke frequently makes, for the sake of being intel- 
ligible to his reader, seem to evince that the latter was not 
even.a native of Palestine. In speaking of Capernaum, 
he finds it ne to acquaint him that it is a city of 
Galilee (Luke iv. 31): he adds the same information con- 
cerning Nazareth and Arimathea (ch. i. 26, xxiii. 51). 
When he mentions the country of the Gadarenes, he is 
obliged to specify diffusely its situation (ch. viii. 26). He 
describes the situation of the Mount of Olives, and its dis- 
tance from Jerusalem (Acts i. 12); and he determines, by 
stadia, the distance of Emmaus from the capital (Luke 
xxiv. 3). 

Pursuing the same line of argument, it is shewn b 
Professor Hing (Introduction, ii. sect. 34), from Acts xxvii. 
8, 12, that Theophilus was no Cretan: neither was he an 
Athenian, or one living in the neighbourhood, for to none 
such would it have been necessary to explain by an obser- 
vation (Acts xvii. 21) the characteristic trait of this nation. 
The text, Acts xvi. 12, also precludes us from considering 
him a Macedonian. A native of Antioch (which seems tu 
have been Luke’s own native place) could hardly have 
been so ignorant of the geography of Palestine, which was 
near. That he was an Alexandrian, as he is made by Bar 
Bahul, a Syrian lexicographer of the tenth century (quoted 
by Castell in his Lexicon Heptaglotton, p. 3859), isa more 
recent pretence, which is entirely subverted by the old 
Alexandrian teachers not appropriating this reputation to 
their church. Even Origen professes to know no more than 
that Luke wrote for the Gentiles. 

Another opinion which makes Theophilus a person re- 
siding in Rome or Italy, was stated by the Alexandrian 
patriarch, Eutychius, whose testimony is, however, too re- 
mote from the time to be any way decisive. ‘There are 
nevertheless, says Hug, ‘some grounds for it. For we see 
that Luke makes it his business to instruct his Theophilus, 
by means of explanations respecting the places, with which 
he th thim unacquainted. He pursues the same method 
in relating the voyage of the Apostle to Rome, and assists 
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soon as he approaches towards Sicily and Italy (xxviii. 12, 
13, 15), he puts down all the places as though they were 
known to him (eg. Syracuse, Rhegium, Puteoli, on the 
name of which Josephus was obliged to make comments 
for Greek or Oriental readers), and even still Jess things, 
such as Tres Taberne, Via Appia, etc.’ 

We believe it is na aman to arrive at a more distinct 
conclusion than that Theophilus was an inquiring convert 
to Christianity, probably a native of Italy, but certainly not 
of Palestine, nor, probably, of any of the other places which 
the above considerations would seem to axclude, 

5. ‘ The course of Abia.'— See the note on 1 Chron. 
XXVi1. 

10. ‘ The whole multitude of the people were prayin 
without at the time of incense.’ — Li phefoot thinks thie 
evinces that the present was a sabbath-day, as then only a 
multitude of the people attended the temple service, On 
other days only a few very devout persons attended ; the 
congrepation beiug then chiefly composed of the priests, 
Levites, and a number of persons called ‘stationary men,’ 
who represented the people. 

_ Incense was offered morning and evening, and the time 
in which incense was offered was also the time of public 
prayer. When the priest whose lot it was to burn incense 
entered the holy place, a small bell was rang to notif 
that the time of prayer was come. When this was heard, 
those priests and Levites who had not taken their stations, 
hastened to do so: the space between the altar and the 
porch of the sanctuary was cleared; and the whole multi- 
tude—in all the courts of the temple--commenced their 
prayers. These prayers were perbeily silent: and it is 
probably to the deep silence which prevailed throughout 
the temple during the time of offering incense and of 
prayers, that there is an allusion in Rev. viii. 1, 3; ‘there 
was silence in heaven about the space of half an hour,’ 
while the angel offered incense upon the golden altar 
before the throne. When the priest came forth from the 
holy place, the sacrifice was laid upon the altar, and then 
the Levites commenced their psalmody, and their sound- 
ing of trumpets: to which also there seems to be an allu- 
sion in the sequel of the above-cited passage from the 
Revelations. 

21. ‘ The people waited for Zachurias, and marvelled’ — 
The priests are said to have studiously avoided remaining 
long in the temple, lest they should excite the fear in the 
ihisheenl? gt without that some judgment from the pre- 
sence of the Lord had befallen them there, which would 
have been regarded as a national calamity—the officiating 
priest being considered as the representative of his nation. 
Hence it was that the stay of Zacharias in the temple, 
although in itself of no long duration, had already begun 
to excite the apprehensions of the people. 

22. ‘ They perceived that he had seen a vision.’—They 
inferred this probably, pot merely from his silence, but 
from his whole appearance, which may seem to have 
manifested so powerful an excitement, that as he came out 
from the temple would naturally be ascribed to a spiritual 
cause. This notion was no doubt audibly expressed, and 
was confirmed by the signs which Zacharias is described 
as having made. 

89. ‘A city of Juda.’—The conjecture of Reland is here 
probably correct, namely, that *Ioé8a, Juda, is a softened 
form for "Iodra, Hebrew D4 or mt’, Jutah or Juttah, a 


city of the priests in the mountains of Judah, south of 
Hebron (Josh. xv. 55; xxi. 16). The place still exists 
under the same name, See Reland, Palest., and Robin- 
son’s Researches, ii. 628. 

56. ‘ About three months.’—As the conception of Eliza- 
beth had six months preceded that of Mary, and the latter 
remained three months after her own conception with her 
niece, we teint that the time of Elizabeth was nigh at 
hand; and that it was after the return of Mary to Naza- 
reth, and after the birth of John, when Mary was in her 
fourth or fifth month, that, her condition becoming per- 
ceptible, Joseph was minded to put her away, as recorded 
by Matthew. 
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59. * On the eighth day they came to circumcise the child.’ 
--There is no direction in the Law that circumcision 
should take place on the eighth day ; but it was felt desir- 
able that the rite should take place as soon as possible; 
and the eighth was considered the earliest possible time, 
as the mother was deemed unclean for seven days, and the 
child also from being with her. There is no direction 
that the child should be named on the day of its circum- 
cision; but this was always done, probably because God 
changed the names of Abraham and Sarah when the rite 
was instituted. Girls were not named until they were 
weaned. It is remarkable that among the Romans, girls 
received their names on the eighth day, and boys on the 
ninth, when they respectively underwent the ceremony of 
lustration. 

— ‘ After the name of his father.,—We can collect from 
the examples and genealogies of the Old Testament, that 
it was very unusual among the Jews for a man to be 
named after his father. Indeed this would have been 
practically a most inconvenient course oe a people 
who had no surname but the name of the father, just 
as David the son of Jesse, is more distinctive than 
would have been Zacharias the son of Zacharias. But in 
this case the father, who ought to have dictated the name, 
was unable to do so, and the respect of his friends, and 
their unwillingness to choose for him, led them naturally 
enough to his name. 

60. ‘ He shall be called John.’—As this was the name 
which the angel had told Zacharias that the child was to 
bear, and as the old man had been ever since dumb, it is 
asked how came Elizabeth to know that this was to be 
the child’s name? Some suppose that she acted by reve- 
lation. But as it appears immediately after this that 
Zacharias was very well able to explain himself in 
writing, there is no reason to suppose that he had suffered 
above nine months to pass without resorting to this 
obvious method of explaining to his wife what had hap- 
pened, and which she must have greatly desired to learn, 
and he no less to communicate. 

61. * There ts none of thy kindred that is called by this 
name.’—It had previously been proposed to call him 
Zacharias, ‘after the name of his father.’ It appears 
from this and other intimations, that this practice of nam- 
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TAND it came to pass in those days, that 
there went out a decree from Cesar Augustus, 
that all the world should be ‘taxed. 

2 (And this taxing was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) 

3, And all went to be taxed, every one 
into his own city. 

4 And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto 
‘the city of David, which is called Bethlehem ; 
(because he was of the house and lineage of 


David :) 


l On, enrolled, 
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ing children after their relatives and friends (now so 


——_——__ 


usual among ourselves), had crept in among the Jews, 
and had nearly superseded the practice of using proper 
names with a significant application, although the names 
themselves of course continued to be significant—as, in- 
deed, all names are. Just as with us the names George, 
Charles, William, etc., are all significant, although no 
one thinks of their significance in giving them to their 
children. See the notes on Exod. ii. 11,21; 1 Sam. i. 
20, etc. 

62. ‘ They made signs to his father.—The angel had 
pronounced upon Zacharias (v. 20) that he should be 
‘dumb, and not able to speak,’ and this does not imply, 
but seems rather to preclude, deafness also. It is true 
that naturally we see dumbness and deafness connected, 
but that is because deafness has prevented the acquisition 
of language; and in a supernatural matter like this, there 
is nO More connection between dumbness and deafness 
than between dumbness and lameness, and we have no 
more just ground, apart from the specification of the text, 
to conceive him lame because he was dumb, than we have 
to suppose him deaf for the same reason. But it is urged 
that in this verse persons are described as making signs 
to him, which they would not have done if he could have 
heard them ; to which it may be answered, that the term 
évyverv, ‘to make signs to,’ does not preclude a combination 
with words, while it is well known that people, from the 
habit formed by the natural combination of deafness and 
dumbness, usually do treat dumb persons as if they were 
also deaf. The text does not therefore pruve the deafness 
of Zacharias. ~ 

638. ‘ He asked for a writing table.’—That is, a tablet or 
board, used much as we use.slates. The Rev. J. Hartley, 
in his Researches in Greece, informs us that ‘In Greek 
schools it is still usual to have a small clean board, on 
which the master writes the alphabet, or any other lesson 
which he ivtends his scholars to read. As soon as one 
lesson is finished, the writing is washed out, or scraped out, 
and the board may thus be continually employed for 
writing new lessous. Not only does this instrument 
harmonize in its use with the writing-table mentioned in 
Luke i. 63, but the Greeks call it by the same name.’ 


5 To be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife, being great with child. 

6 {| And so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished that she 
should be delivered. 

7 And she brought forth her firstborn son, 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger ; because there was no 
room for them in the inn. 

8 {J And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping *watch 
over their flock by night. 

9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the Fok of the Lord shone 
round about them: and they were sore 
afraid. 

10 And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, 1 bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. 

11 For unto you is born this day in the 


8 Or, the night-watches, 


+ Before the Account called Anno Domini the Fifth Year. 
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city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord 


12 And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. : 

13 And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, 

14 Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 

15 7 And it came to pass, as the angels 
were gone away from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said one to another, Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this thin 
which is come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us. 

16 And they came.with haste, and found 
Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying in a 
manger. 

17 And when they had seen zt, they made 
known abroad the saying which was told them 
concerning this child. 

18 And all they that heard 7 wondered 
at those things which were told them by the 
shepherds. os 

19 But Mary kept all these things, and 
pondered them in her heart. 

20 And the shepherds returned, glorifying 
and praising God for all the things that they 
had heard and seen, as it was told unto them. 

21 { t‘And when eight days were accom- 
plished for the circumcising of the child, his 
name was called °JESUS, which was so named 
of the angel before he was conceived in the 
womb. 

22 4 And when the days of her purifica- 
tion according to the law of Moses were ac- 
complished, they eh him to Jerusalem, 
to present Aim to the Lord ; 

23 (As it is written in the law of: the 
Lord, ‘Every male that openeth the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord ;) 

24 And to offer a sacrifice according to 
7that which is said in the law of the Lord, A 
pair of turtledoves, or two young pigeons. 

25 Y And, behold, there was a man in Je- 
rusalem, whose name was Simeon; and the 
same man was just and devout, waiting for 
the consolation of Israel: and the Holy 
Ghost was upon him. 

26 And it was revealed unto him by the 
Holy Ghost, that he should not see death, 
before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. 

27 And he came by the Spirit into the 


4 Gen. 17. 12. 5 Matt. J. 21. 


8 Or, Israel, 


+ Before the Account called Anno Domini the Fourth Year. 
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[ Verse 39, A.D. 8. 


temple: and when the parents brought in the 
child Jesus, to do for him after the custom of 
the law, 

28 Then took he him up in his arms, and 
blessed God, and said, 

29 Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word: 

30 For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

81 Which thou hast prepared before the 
face of all people ; 

82 A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel. 

383 And Joseph and his mother marvelled 
at those things which were spoken of him. 

34 And Simeon blessed them, and said 
unto Mary his mother, Behold, this child is 
set for the “fall and rising again of many in 
Israel ; and for a sign which shall be spoken 
against ; 

35 (Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy 
own soul also,) that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revealed. 

36 {| And there was one Anna, a pro- 
phetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Aser : she was of a great age, and had lived 
with an husband seven years from her virginity ; 

37 And she was a widow of about four- 
score and four years, which departed not 
from the temple, but served God with fastings 
and prayers night and day. 

38 And she.coming in that instant gave 
thanks likewise unto the Lord, and spake of 
him to all them that looked for redemption in 
* Jerusalem. 

39 {| And when they had performed all 
things according to the law of the Lord, 
they returned into Galilee, to their own city 
Nazareth. 

40 And the child grew, and waxed strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom: and the grace 
of God was upon him. 

41 4 Now his parents went to Jerusalem 
"every year at the feast of the passover. 

42 And when he was twelve years old, 
they went up to Jerusalem after the custom 
of the feast. 

43 And when they had fulfilled the days, 
as they returned, the child Jesus tarried 
behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and his 
mother knew not of zt. 

44 But they, supposing him to have been 
in the company, went a day’s journey; and 
they sought him among ¢heir kinsfulk and 
acquaintance. 


7 Levit. 12. 2, 6. 8 Im. 8.14. Rom. 9. 32, 
16. 1. 
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45 And when they found him not, they 
turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking him. 

46 And it came to pass, that after three 
days they found him in the temple, sitting in 
the midst of the doctors, both hearing them, 
and asking them questions. 

47 And all that heard him were astonished 
at his understanding and answers. 

48 And when they saw him, they were 
amazed : and his mother said unto him, Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, 
thy father and I have souglit thee sorrowing. 


Verse 1. ‘ Ceasar Augustus.’ —‘Cesar’ was the family 
name of the then reigning master of the Roman empire, 
and ‘ Augustus’ the name which he assumed at his acces- 
sion. But as both names are frequently applied in Scrip- 
ture, as well as in profane history, to subsequent emperors 
whose proper names were different, it may be useful to 
explain how this happened. ‘The name of Cesar was the 





Avovstus Casar. 


family name of Julius Cesar, from whom it was trans- 
mitted by adoption to his nephew Octavianus (afterwards 
Augustus), who, after the destruction of his coadjutor and 
rival, Antony, became the sole lord of the Roman world. 
By this name were called, first, all those of the family of 
Augustus; afterwards, the heirs of the empire; and 
finally, the emperors themselves, so that it became just 
oe a standing titular denomination as ‘Pharaoh’ in 
t. 

"The other name, that of ‘ Augustus,’ was assumed by 
Octavianus, when he became emperor, by the advice of 
Munatius Plancus, to express his grandeur and majesty. 
The name of Romulus, the founder of Rome, was also 
proposed, but that of Augustus was preferred. The name 
was taken by subsequent emperors in addition to their 
proper names, along with that of Cesar, and in the same 
form as here, ‘Casar Augustus.’ Both were titles of ho- 
nour, properly, aud were used together, or separately, or 
interchangeably, in speaking or writing of or to the em- 
perors. Thus, in Acts xxv. 21, Festus, talking to king 
Agrippa concerning Paul, says, ‘ But when Paul had 
appealed to be reverved unto the hearing of Augustus, I 
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49 And he said unto them, How is it that 
ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business ? 

50 And they understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them. 

51 J And he went down with them, and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them: but his mother kept all these sayings 
in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
''stature, and in favour with God and man. 





Cy, age. 


commanded him to be kept till I might send him to Cesar.’ 
This was Nero. 

— ‘There went out a deeree ..... that all the world 
should be taxed,’ etc.—This passage has been judged open 
to very much objection, aud to require still more expla- 
nation. 

In the first place it is objected that no taxation, regis- 
tration. or census of the Roman empire (admitting this to 
be the meaning of ‘all the world’) took place at this time: 
for if it had, the Roman historians would not have failed 
to mention so important a circumstance. This may very 
well prove that there was no general census of the Roman 
empire; nor, if this had been intended, is it likely that it 
would have been mentioned in connection with the pro- 
pretor of Syria: and that this connection does occur is a 
strong circumstance to corroborate the opinion that Judza 
only is meant, according to a mode of expression common 
among the Jews, and of which other examples might be 
adduced. ‘All the land,’ therefore, instead of ‘all the 
world, would assuredly convey the right meaning. Rut 
there are more objections. 

Cyrenius, as the Jews and Greeks called him, but the 
Romans, Publius Sulpicius Quirinius, was not til] some 
years after this presi ent of Syria, that office being then 
filled by Saturninus: and further, that, by the testimony 
of Josephus, no taxation of Juda took place till eleven 
years later, when the ethnarch Archelaus- was deposed, 
and Judea annexed to Syria as a Roman province. Of 
these difficulties various ingenious explanations have been 
given. The most satisfactory seems to us that which Dr. 
Hales has offered in his Analysis of Chronology, and of 
which the following is a condensed statement. 

Herod the Great, at the latter end of his reign, incurred 
the displeasure of Augustus, in consequence of misrepre- 
sentations of his conduct which had been made at Rome. 
The emperor wrote to him a very sharp letter, to the 
effect that, ‘having hitherto treated him as a friend, he 
should now treat fim as a subject. And when Herod 
sent an embassy to clear himself, it was repeatedly refused 
a hearing, and Herod was ete to submit to all the in- 
juries offered to him: the chief of these was the degrading 
of his kingdom to a Roman province; for, soon after, 
Josephus mentions that ‘the whole nation took an oath to 
Cesar and the king jointly.’ The date of this transaction 
coincides with that of the decree of enrolment, mentioned 
by St. Luke; and Dr. Hales is clearly entitled to his con- 
clusion that they were one and the same transaction; 
particularly as we know that an oath was administered by 
the usage of the Roman census, which required a return 
of persone ages and properties to be made upon oath, 
under penalty of confiscation of the goods of delinquents. 
The reason for registering ages was that, among the Sy- 
rians, males from fourteen years of age, and girls from 
twelve, until their sixty-fifth year, were subject to a capi- 
tation or poll-tax by the Roman law. Cyrenius, a Roman 
senator and procurator, or collector of the emperor's 
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revenue, was employed to make this enrolment. This we 
learn from the joint testimony of Justin Martyr, Julian 
the Apostate, and Eusebius; this was when Saturninus 
was president of Syria, to whom it is attributed by Ter- 
tullian, and in the thirty-third year of Herod’s reign, 
being the year of Christ’s birth. Cyrenius, whom Tacitus 
describes as ‘an active soldier and rigid commissioner,’ 
was well qualified for an employment so odious to Herod 
and his subjects: and probably came to execute the decree 
with an armed force. Without delay therefore, as the 
Evangelist relates, ‘all the inhabitants went to be enrolled 
(awoypdperGa:) each to his own city.’ And the decree 
being peremptory. Joseph was sins bs to proceed with 
Mary, notwithstanding her advanced state of pregnancy, 
to Bethlehem, his native town. 

At this juncture, however, the census proceeded no 
further than the first act of the enrolment of persons in 
the Roman registers. And to these registers Tertullian 
and the early fathers often appéal for evidence of the 
lineal descent of Jesus from David, as foretold of the 
Christ. For Herod having sent his trusty minister Nico- 
las of Damascus to Rome, the latter managed to undeceive 
the emperor and mollify his anger; in consequence of 
which, Augustus was reconciled to Herod, and the actual 
operation of the decree was suspended. But eleven years 

rwards it was carried into effect, upon the deposition 
and banishment of Archelaus, Herod’s successor, for mal- 
administration (see the note on Matt. ii. 22), by Augustus, 
at the strong complaint of the Jews, who. weary of the 
tyranny of the Herodian family, earncstly requested that 
Judz#a might be made a Roman province. On this ocea- 
sion the tresty Cyrenius was again sent, with an armed 
force and the rank of president of Syria, to confiscate the 
property of Archelaus, and to complete the census; to 
which the Jewish people submitted without hesitation, as 
they had formerly submitted to the enrolment. Now it 
will be easy to understand that it is to this final estublish- 
ment of the assessment or taxing by Cyrenius, as presi- 
dent of Syria, that Luke alludes in the parenthetical 
remark occurring in the present passage, which may, 
more correctly, thus :—‘ Jé came to tn those 
days’ [that is, a few days before our Saviour’s birth] ‘ that 
there went out a decree from Caesar Anyustus, that all the 
land’ (of Judmwa, Galilee, Idumea, ete., under Herod's do- 
minion} ‘should be enrolled,’ preparatory to a census or 
taxing (* The taxing itself was first made when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria’): ‘ and all went to be enrolled, every 
one to his own city.’ 

4, 5. ‘Joseph also went.....to be tared with Mary, his 
espoused wife.'—-That the families were obliged to go to 
their ancestral cities arose either from the circumstance 
that the Romans, in accordance with their political wis- 
dom, accommodated themselves to the Jewish custom, or 
that the Jewish authorities used the Roman order for tax- 
ation for their own purposes. The proper Roman customs 
would not have required, or even permitted, that Mary 
should have accompanied her hushand in his journey to 
the census. (Comp. Dion. Halic. Antig.; Rom. iv. 15.) 
Olshausen, who appears to have studied this portion of 
the evangelical history with great attention, is clearly of 
opinion that the fact of Mary’s guiug to Bethlehem can 
only be accounted, for en the ground that she was an 
heiress, and possessed some kind of real estate at Beth- 
Iehem. Comp. Matt. ii. 1. 

7. ' The ian.—There has been mech misceneeption 
both as regards the ‘inn’ and the ‘manger:’ for although 
it has been rightly appreheuded, by some recent writers, 
that the inn must be understood to answer to the still ex- 
isting ‘ caravanserai’ of the East, they have wanted that 
practical acquaintance with details, which could alone 
enable them to apply their general information effectively 
to the illustration of the present passage. . 

We have had a former occasion to mention that in the 
East there is not, and we have no information or probabi- 
lity that there ever were, such places of entertainment as 
we understand when we speak of ‘inns.’ A person who 
comes to a town, where he has no friends to receive him 
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into their houses, seeks accommodation at the caravanserai 
or khan, where he may stay as long as he pleases, gene- 
rally without payment; but is only provided with lodging 
for himself and beast, if he has any, and with water from 
a well on the premises. The room or cell which he ob- 
tains is perfectly bare. He may procure a mat perhaps, 
but nothing more: and hence every onc who travels, pro- 
vided he oP a beast, takes with him a rug, a piece of 
carpet, or even a mattress (that is, a thick quilt, padded 
with wool or cotton), or something of the sort, to form his 
bed wherever he rests, whether in a town or country 
caravanserai: but one who travels on foot cannot thus 
encumber himself, and is well content to make the cloak 
he had worn by day serve for bed and bedding at night. 
It is the same with respect to food: the stranger purchases 
what he needs from the town or village in or near which 
the khan may be situated; and if he requires a cooked 
meal, he dresses it himself, for which purpose a traveller's 
baggage also contains one or more pots and dishes, with 
a vessel for water. A foot traveller dispenses with warm 
meals; unless he may sometimes be enabled to procure 
something ready dressed in the markets of the more con- 
siderable towns to which he comes. In those parts where 
towns are widely asunder, khans are more or less dis- 
persed over the open country; and in these, or wherever 
they are not, the traveller lives upon the victuals which 
he brought with him from the last inhabited town, in 
the knowledge that these remote khans offer nothing but 
shelter, and that no provisions can be obtained in their 
neighbourhood. These facts may be found usefully to 
illustrate those passages of Scripture which allude to tra- 
velling, and to the accommodation of travellers. 

As tothe khans themselves, they vary considerably in 
their arrangements and importance; and it would here 
answer no illustrative purpose to particularize them all. 
We shall therefore merely mention the plan and arrange- 
ment which most generally prevail in such establishments, 
and of which the others are merely variations: the rather, 
as itso happens, that it is from these that we are ourselves 
best able to collect what seems a clear understanding of 
the present text. 

A khan, then, usually presents, externally, the appear- 
ance of a square, formed by strong and lofty walls, with a 
high, and often handsome gateway, which offers an en- 
trance te the interior. Qn passing through this, the tra- 
veller finds himself in a large open quadrangle, surrounded 
en all sides by a number of distinct recesses, the back 
walls of which contain doors leading to the small cells or 
rooms which afford to travellers the accommodation the 
require. Every apartment is thas perfectly detached, 
consisting of the room and the recess in front. In the 
latter the occupant usually sits till the day has declined, 
and there he often prefers tosleep at night, Besides these 
private apartments, there is usually. in the centre of one 
or more of these sides of the quadrangle, a large and 
lofty hall, where the principal persons may meet for con- 
versation or entertainment The floor of all these apart- 
ments—the recesses, rooms,.and halls, are raised two or 
three feet above the level: of the court which they sur- 
round, upon a platform or-bank of earth faced with ma- 
sonry. In the centre of tle court is a well or cistern, 
offering to the travellers thet most essential of couve- 
niencies in a warm climate—pure water. 

Many caravanserais are without stables; the cattle 
being accommodated in the open area. But the most 
complete establishments have very excellent stables, in 
covered avenues which extend beliwud the ranges of apart- 
ments—that is, between the back walls of these ranges of 
building and the ezternal wall of the khan; and the en- 
tranee to them is by a covered passage at one of the cor- 
ners of the quadrangle. The stable is on a level with the 
court, and consequently below the level of the tenements, 
by the height of the platform on which they stand. Ne- 
vertheless, this platform is allowed tu project behind into 
the stable, so as to form a bench, to which the horses’ 
heads are turned, and on which they can, if they like, 
rest the nose-bags, of hair-cloth, from which they eat, to 
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enable them to reach the bottom when its contents get 
low. It also often happens that not only this bench exists 
in the stable, but also recesses corresponding to those in 
front of the apartments, and formed by the side walls, 
which divide rooms, being allowed to project behind 
into the stable, just as the projection of the same walls 
into the great area forms the recesses in front. These re- 
cesses in the stable, or the bench, if there are none, furnish 
accommodation to the servants or others who have charge 
of the beasts: and when persons find on their arrival that 
the apartments usually appropriated to travellers are 
already occupied, they are glad to find accommodation in 
the stable, particularly when the nights are cold or the 
season inclement. 

Now, in our opinion, the ancient or the existing usages 
of the East supply no greater probability than that the 
Saviour of the world was born in such a stable as this. 
Not knowing that there were stables to Oriental caravan- 
serais, some recent writers, of great information and 
ability, have concluded that our Lord was born in a place 
distinct from and unconnected in any way with the ‘inn’ 
—probably in a shed or outhouse—perhaps in a cave. 

The word (pdrvy) rendered ‘manger’ has given occa- 
sion to some discussion. The most eminent scholars, 
since Salmasius, have held that it means a stable or stall 
for cattle. The same thing is implied, if it be understood 
to mean a manger. This being the case, it is evident, 
from our description, that the part of the stable could not 
reasonably have been other than one of those recesses, or 
at least a portion of the bench, which we have mentioned 
as affording accommodation to travellers under certain 
circumstances. If we will have the word to mean ‘a 
manger,’ with Campbell and others, then we are to con- 
sider that the Orientals have no mangers, but feed their 
cattle from hair-bags; a fact which led Bishop Pearce to 
entertain the strange idea that the infant Jesus was cradled 
in such a bag. It cannot even be shewn that the classical 
ancients, although they fed their horses differently from 
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the Orientals, had any such mangers as ours; but either 
nose-bags or vessels of stone or metal. Therefore, if we 
would retain the word ‘manger,’ we must needs under- 
stand it in the large sense of an eating place, not an eating 
thing— that is, the place to which the horses’ heads were 
turned when they ate, or on which the thing from which 
they ate rested while they did eat. And this brings us to 
the same conclusion as before; for, in the above descrip- 
tion, we have shewn that, in the stable, their heads are 
turned towards the same bench or recesses. We therefore 
think that we are fairly entitled to the conclusion which 
we have stated. The explanation here given was strong] 
suggested to the present writer's mind while himself find. 
ing accommodation in a recess of such stables, when there 
was ‘no room’ for him in the proper lodging apartments 
of caravanserais; and he is disposed to hope that it may 
be found to obviate the difficulties which have been dis- 
covered ia the verses before us. 

25. ‘ Simeon.—Many writers have been of opinion that 
this person was Rabban Simeon, the son of the famous 
Hillel, and father of Gamaliel (Paul’s master). He was 
the first person who bore the distinguished title of Rabban, 
and most certainly lived about this time. He was a very 
eminent man, being president of the council, in which 
office he succeeded his father, and was himself succeeded 
by his son. Some of the Jewish writers mention that 
Jesus of Nazareth was born in the time of this Simeon. 
As Simeon was a common enough name among the Jews, 
perhaps there is not much ground for this conjecture. 
One circumstance that has been adduced in support of it 
is that, full as the Jewish writings are of the opinions, 
dogmata, and praises of Rabban Simeon’s father and son, 
very little indeed is said about himself, and no traditions 
are ascribed to him, This is an extraordinary circum 
stance, and would seem to shew that he was little esteemed 
by the Jews, and was not a favourer of the traditions of 
the elders; or, that he had acknowledged Jesus of Naza- 
reth to be the Messiah, would furnish a very sufficient 
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But we are much assisted in our view of this subject by 


reason for the singular neglect with which his memory 


has been treated. 

— ‘ Waiting for the consolation of Israel.'—The Jews 
often used to style the expected Messiah the Consolation, 
and ‘ May I never see the Consolation’ was a common 
form of swearing among them. Thus, in the Talmud, 
* R. Judah ben Sabbai said, So let me see the Consolation 
if I have put to death a false witness’ (Chagigah, xvi. 2); 
and ‘ Eliezer ben Zadok said, So let me set the Consola- 
tion, if I did not see her gleaning barley under the 
horses’ heels’ (Chetubb., p. 67). Instances of this kind 
abound. 

37. ‘A widow of about fourscore and four years.’—She 
must therefore have been a very aged woman. Girls were 
considered marriageable at twelve years; she had been 
married seven years when her husband died, and had re- 
mained a widow eighty-four years. She could not there- 
fore have been Jess than 103 years of age, and may have 
been several years older. The years in which she had 
remained a widow are doubtless mentioned as a matter of 
commendation; for although widows were quite at liberty 
to marry again, it was considered praiseworthy in them to 
abstain from second marriages; and a woman who be- 
came a widow when still young, and remained the rest of 
her days in widowhood, was regarded with great respect 
and admiration. The Romans had a similar feeling in 
this matter. | : 

— ‘Departed not from the temple, but served God with 
fastings and prayers night and day. —It is not meant that 
Anna abode continually in the temple; for none lived 
there except the officiating priests and Levites. The ex- 
pression is hyperbolical, denoting that the aged woman 
spent the greater part of her time in the temple, being 
constant in her attendance at the morning and evening 
sacrifice, often engaging in the exercise of private prayer 
and fasting, and joining perhaps in those anthems which 
the priests occasionally sung during the night-watches, to 
which there are allusions in Ps. cxix. 62; cxxxiv. 1, 2. 

44, ‘ They, supposing him to have been in the company, 
went a day's journey. —In Western Asia there are now 
no such occasions of concourse as would supply an illus- 
tration of this custom. The pilgrimage to Mecca might 
supply some analogy, but not such as this text requires. 


the large companies which go to and return from the 
heathen festivals in India. Ten or twenty thousand (says 
Mr. Roberts) sometimes come together to one ceremony, 
and it is almost impossible for friends and relations to 
keep t er; hence, in going home, though they cannot 
find each other in the way, they do not give themselves 
any trouble, as they consider it to be a matter of course to 
be thus separated. 

46. ‘In the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them, and asking them questions.’—It should be un- 
derstood that besides the chambers in which the Sanhednim 
and the other courts of judicature were held, there was a 
hall in the temple in which it was customary for the dis- 
ciples, or any person present, to inquire of the doctors 
respecting any doubtful matter in the law. There is an 
anecdote in the Talmud ( 7aanith, fol. 67. 4) of a disciple 
who interrogated R. Gamaliel: ‘Of what kind is the 
evening prayer? To whom he said, ‘To-morrow, when 
I come into the consistory, do thou come forth, and ques- 
tion me about this matter.’ Upon extraordinary occasions 
the same custom prevailed even in the Sanhedrim, and the 
members of the council sometimes admitted the inquirer 
to a seat on the same bench with themselves. We are 
therefore probably to understand that, being struck by the 
searching oe of the questions put by the young Jesus, 
and the depth of knowledge which they displayed, the 
doctors invited him to take a seat among them, as well 
to mark their admiration, as that they might the more 
conveniently converse with him. They sometimes offered 
this mark of encouragement and honour when their ad- 
miration was strongly excited. It is very possible, how- 
ever, that Christ may have sat with other young persons 
upon the floor, while the doctors sat on raised benches, 
according to their custom. This.was called sitting at 
their feet; and as the benches wefe often ranged in a 
semicircle, those who sat or stood in the area might well 
be said to be ‘among’ the doctors. There is no reason to 
suppose that Christ disputed with the doctors, as many 
imagine, from being unacquainted with the extent to 
which the system of interrogation, between the teachers 
an the taught, operated among the Jews in the time of 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


1 The preaching and baptism of John: 15 his testi- 
mony of Christ. 20 Herod wmprisoneth John. 21 
Christ baptized, recetveth testumony from heaven. 
23 The age and genealogy of Christ from Joseph 
upwards. 


Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being governor 
of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Ga- 
lilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea 
and of the region of Trachonitis, and’ Lysanias 
the tetrarch of Abilene, 

2 Annas and Caiaphas being the high 
priests, the word of God came unto John the 
son of Zacharias in the wilderness. 

3 ‘And he came into all the country about 
Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins ; 

4 As it is written in the book of the 


words of Esaias the propa saying, "The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 
b Matt. 3. 1. ® Isa. 40, 3. 


ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 

5 Every valley shall be filled, and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low; and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough ways shall be made smooth ; 

s J And all flesh shall see the salvation of 
od. 

7 Then said he to the multitude that came 
forth to be baptized of him, *O generation of 
vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come ? 

8 Bring forth therefore fruits ‘worthy of 
repentance, and begin not to say within your- 
selves, We have Abraham to our father: for 
I say unto you, That God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abrabam. 

9 And now also the axe is laid unto the 
root of the trees: every tree therefore which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire. 


® Matt. 3. 7. * Or, meet fur. 
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10 And the people asked him, saying, 
What shall we do then ? 

11 He answereth and saith unto them, 
*He that hath two coats, let him impart to 
him that hath none; and he that hath meat, 
let him do likewise. 

12 Then came also publicans to be bap- 
tized, and said unto him, Master, what shall 
we do? 

13 And he said unto them, Exact no more 
than that which is appointed you. 

14 And the soldiers likewise demanded of 
him, saying, And what shall we do? And he 
said unto them, °“Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any falsely; and be content 
with your wages. 

15 4 And as the people were “in expectation, 
and all men "mused in their hearts of John, 
whether he were the Christ, or not ; 

16 John answered, saying unto them all, 
'°T indeed baptize you with water; but one 
mightier than I eomcth, the latchet of whose 
stoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire : 

17 Whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
throughly purge his floor, and will gather the 
wheat into his garner; but the chaff he will 
burn with fire unquenchable. 

18 And many other things in his exhorta- 
tion preached he unto the people. 

19 | ‘But Herod the tetrarch, being re- 
pee by him for Herodias his brother 

hilip’s wife, and for all the evils which 
Herod had done, 

20 Added yet this above all, that he shut 
up John in prison. 

21 {| Now when all the people were bap- 
tized, ‘“it came to pass, that Jesus also being 
baptized, and praying, the heaven was opened, 

22 And the Holy Ghost descended in a 
bodily shape like a dove upon him, and a 
voice came from heaven, which said, Thou 
art my beloved Son; in thee I am well 
pleased. 

23 J And Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) 
the son of Joseph, which was the son of Heli, 

24 Which was the son of Matthat, which 
was the son of Levi, which was the son of 
Melchi, which was the son of Janna, which 
was the son of Joseph, 

25 Which was the son of Mattathias, which 
was the son of Amos, which was the son of 


5 James 2.15. 1 John 3. 17. 


9 Or, reasuned, or, debated, 30 Matt. 3. 11. 
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Naum, which was the son of Esli, which was 
the son of Nagge, j : 

26 Which was the son of Maath, which was 
the son of Mattathias, which was the son of 
Semei, which was the son of Joseph, which 
was the son of Juda, 

27 Which was the son of -Joanna, which 
was the son of Rhesa, which was the son: of 
Zorobabel, which was the son of Salathiel, 
which was the son of Neri, 

28 Which was the son of Melchi, which 
was the son of Addi, which was the son of 
Cosam, which was the son of Elmodam, which 
was the son of Er, . 

29 Which was the son of Jose, which was 
the son of Eliezer, which was the son of Jorim, 
which was the son of Matthat, which was the 
son of Levi, 

30 Which was the son of Simeon, which 
was the son of Juda, which was the son of 
Joseph, which was the son of Jonan, which 
was the son of Eliakim, 

31 Which was the son of Melea, which was 
the son of Menan, which was the son of Mat- 
tatha, which was the son of Nathan, which was 
the son of David, 

382 Which was the son of Jesse, which was 
the son of Obed, which was the son of Booz, 
which was the son of Salmon, which was the 
son of Naasson, 

33 Which was the son of Aminadab, which 
was the son of Aram, which was the son of 
Esrom, which was the son of Phares, which 
was the son of Juda, 

34 Which was the son of Jacob, which 
was the son of Isaac, which was the son of 
Abraham, which was the son of Thara, which 
was the son of Nachor, 

35 Which was the son of Saruch, which 
was the son of Ragau, which was the son of 
Phalec, which was the son of Heber, which 
was the son of Sala, 

36 Which was the son of Cainan, which 
was the son of Arphaxad, which was the son 
of Sem, which was the son of Noe, which was 
the son of Lamech, 


37 Which was the son of Mathusala, which — 


was the son of Enoch, which was the son of 
Jared, which was the son of Maleleel, which 
was the son of Cainan, 

38 Which was the son of Enos, which was 
the son of Seth, which was the son of Adam, 
which was the son of God. 


7 Or, allineance, 


Or, ta suspense. 
il Matt. 14. 8, 


8 »t 
it Matt. 3. 13. 
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Verse 1, ‘ Philip.’—-Of Pilate, the governor of Judea, 
and Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, we have already written. 
The present Philip is not to be confounded with the other 
brother of Herod, the first husband of Herodias, to whom 
the same name is given in Scripture, but who is called 
Herod by Josephus. The Philip here named was the half- 
brother of Herud the Tetrarch, being a son of Herod the 
Great by his wife Cleopatra. In the will of his father he 
was named after Archelaus, the tetrarchy here mentioned 
being assigned to him. He seems to have been, upon the 
whole, a quiet and well-disposed person, and perhaps the 
best of Herod’s sons) When Augustus had confirmed his 
father’s will, Philip settled himself quietly in his govern- 
ment ; and being a moderate, unambitious man, contented 
with what he had obtained, he gave all his attention to 
internal improvements and the inistration of justice to 
his people. Among his undertakings he improved and 
walled the city of Paneas (see the note on Gen. xiv. 14), 
to which he gave the name of Cesarea Philippi, and en- 
lar Bethsaida, the name of which he changed to Julias, 
in honour of Julia, the daughter of Augustus. He died 
about five years after the pe date, having previously 
married Salome, the daughter of Herodias, whose dancing 
afforded her mother an opportunity of procuring the death 
of John the Baptist. He thus ruled his territory during 
nearly all, and somewhat beyond, the time of our Saviour, 
whom we sometimes find within his dominions. 

— ‘ Jturea.’—This territory seems to have extended to 
the north-east of Palestine, forming a central district be- 
tween the lake of Tiberias and the territory of Damascus. 
In that case, most of it would appear to have been included 
in the flat country at this day called Jedor, which is 
perhaps the same name differently spelt. At present it 
does not contain more than twenty villages, being in the 
sume nearly desolate condition as the other districts beyond 
Jordan. The country is supposed to have derived its 
name from Jeter or Itur, a son of Ishmael, who settled in 
it; but whose posterity were expelled or subdued by the 
Amorites, after which it is supposed to have formed part 
of the kingdom of Bashan, and subsequently appropriated 
by the half-tribe of Manasseh, About 106 years Bc., 
Itargea was conquered by Aristobulus, the high priest of 
the Jews, when the inhabitants were obliged to embrace 
the Jewish religion. 

— ‘ Trachonitis.’—This was the most eastern part of Phi- 
lip’s territory, lying to the east avd south-east of Iturea, 
and to the south of Damascus, being thus a frontier dis- 
trict towards the Arabian Desert. The present Greek 
name implies a rough and uneven country, and well de- 
scribes its character. Burckhardt has given a particular 
account of this region, without appearing to have been 
aware how exactly his description tallied with those which 
Josephus and Strabo give of Trachonitis. This omission 
has been supplied by his editor, who indicates that the two 
Trachones into which the country was divided, agree to 
the two natural divisions of the Ledja and Jebel Hauran, 
as described by Burckhardt. The former is a level tract, 
extending about three days’ journey in length by one in 
breadth, with a stony soil, covered with heaps of rocks, 
among which are found some small patches of meadow, 
which afford pasture to the cattle of the Arabs who fre- 
quent or occupy this singular region. Towards the inte- 
rior of this tract, or what Burckhardt calls ‘the inner 
Ledja,’ the ground becomes more uneven, the patches of 
pasture less frequent, the rocks higher, aud springs of 
water disappear. In winter, however, much water collects 
in the wadys, and is preserved in cisterns and birkets 
(ponds and lakes) which occur everywhere, and in which 
water is sometimes kept all the summer. Trees occur 
more frequently than before among the rocks—chiefly the 
oak, the malloula, and the boutqr, or bitter almond. The 
district is, in fact, a rocky wilderness abounding in in- 
tricate paths and inaccessible fastnesses, which at the pre- 

t day shelter daring Arab robbers, as they did in the 
time of Herod the Great, to whom this territory was given 
by Augustus, who took it from its former ruler, Zenodo- 
rus, op account of the encouragement which he was sup- 
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posed to give to the predatory incursious of the Arabs, from 
the secure recesses of the Ledja into the neighbouring plains. 

The mountains to the south of this stony region, with 
the part of the plain at their base, are comparatively fer- 
tile, and, for this country, well cultivated by the Druses, 
who are the principal inhabitants, and have here nume- 
rous villages. 

— ‘Lysanias,’—This person is not historically known. 
He was probably the son or grandson of another Lysanias, 
whom Mark Antony put to death and gave part of his ter- 
ritory to Cleopatra ot Egypt. 

— ‘Abilene. —This territory took its name from the 
townof Abila or Abela. Its precise situation is not clearly 
known; but it appears to have heen somewhere to the 
north or north-east of Palestine, bordering on Anti-Liba- 
nus, and adjoining Philip’s territory. The Lysanias slain 
ty Mark Antony governed it with the title of king. We 
atterwards find it as part of the territory which was taken 
from Zenodorus and given to Herod the Great. We should 
have supposed that he transmitted it to Philip but for the 
present text, from which we may infer that Augustus, in 
confirming Herod’s will, excepted Abilene, wishing pro- 
bably to bestow it, with the title of tetrarch, upon a son or 
descendant of the deprived family. As Josephus says that 
part of the territory of Zenodorus was not under the im- 
mediate rule of Philip, but paid tribute to him, perhaps 
Abilene was in this case. 

2. ‘Annag and Cajiaphas being the High Priests.’—Here 
are two contemporary high priests, whereas the law recog- 
nises and authorises the existence of one only. This 1s 
however easily accounted for by the changes which had 
at this time taken place in the character of the office and 
in the mode of succession to it. After the return from the 
Captivity, the high-priesthood remained for about 380 
hel in the family of Eleazer, the son of Aaron. But 

here was not much regularity in the succession, and the 
irregularity increased with time. After the death of 
Nehemiah, if not before, Judea was regarded by the Per- 
sians as a province of Syria, the satrap of which intrusted 
the civil government to the high-priest, as the principal 
person in the Jewish nation. From this the most fearful 
disorders und profanations ultimately ensued ; for the prize 
of civil power became an object of ambition and conten- 
tion to upprincipled and avaricious members of the fa- 
mily, who were continually plotting to supersede one 
another. The office was thus sometimes held by those 
who had stained their hands with the blood of their near 
relations and predecessors, or who had bought it with gold 
from Persian governors and Syrian kings. At last the 
office was taken, with the secular one of prince of his na- 
tion, by Jonathan, the brother and successor of Judas 
Maccabeeus; at a time when the only known survivor of 
the former family was Onias, who was then in Egypt, and 
who had produced a considerable schism by setting up a 
new temple, altar, and priesthood in that country. Jona- 
than was by birth a priest of the house of Joarib, which 
formed the first of the twenty-four classes appointed by 
David to officiate in the temple: and being thus of the 
first class of the great Aaronic family, it would seem that 
the Maccabees had a legitimate claim to the dignity, fail- 
ing the line of Josedech (the high priest of the Captivity), 
which might at this time be cansidered extiuct. In this 
house (called Asmonean, from Asmonens, the great t 
grandfather of Jonathan) the dignity continued till the 
time of Herod the Great, who took every care to cut off 
and depress the remaining branches of the family. From 
this time forward the office may be considered as thrown 
open to all the priesthood ; and, in the end, some who were 
not even priests obtained it. Herod, and after him the 
Roman governors, and then the factions, set up and put 
down whom they pleased, with little regard to qualifica- 
tions, and none to rights of succession. Hence the appoint- 
ments became wholly arbitrary, venal and uncertain. 
Changes were constant, and not unfrequently the office 
was sold to the highest bidder. - This was the case in the 
present instance. In the seventy years preceding the de- 
struction of the temple by the Romans, there were not less 
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than twenty-six high priests, ot one of whom died in 
the office, the rest having been de It appears that 
those who had been high priests retained, after their de 
sition, the title and some of the considerations which be- 
longed to that office. Hence Josephus, like Luke, in speak- 
ing of the affairs of this period, mentions contemporary 
high-priests. Moreover, it appears that the acting high- 
priest usually had for his jutor a senior who had pre- 
viously occupied the station, and who, if personally his 
superior in wealth, age, of influence, sometimes enjoyed 
more consideration than his principal. 

Annas, or Ananus, as Josephus calls him, was made 
high-priest by Cyreuius, when sent out as governor of Sy- 
ria, after the deposition of Archelaus, He held the office 
about fourteen years, until the administration of Valerius 
Gratus, the fifth governor of Judsea, who in the course of 
four years set up and deposed as many hi al ee one of 
whom was Eleazer, a son of Annas, and the last Caiaphas, 
who was the son-in-law of Annas. He, as we have already 
noticed, was left by Valerius Gratus in possession of the 
priesthood, which he was allowed to retain during all the 
administration of Pilate; and when deposed by Pilate’s 
successor, a son of Annas was appointed to succeed him. 
Josephus says that this Annas, or Ananus, was accounted 
the most fortunate man of his time; for that he had five 
sons, and it so happened that they all ministered to God 
in the high-priesthood, after he had himself formerly en- 
joyed that honour for a long time, which had never hap- 
pened to any other high-priest. ( Antig. 28.8.1.) Thus 
we see how Annas was the coadjutor of Caiaphas, the actual 
high-priest at this time; and his age, rank, and conse- 
quence, as a man of the first consideration and influence 
in the state, easily explains his being named before Caia- 
phas by the Evangelist. 

23. ‘ Being (as was supposed ) the son of Joseph, which 
was the son ff eli.’ —See the note on Matt. i. for some ob- 
servations on the genealogy there given. In that genea- 
logy, the reputed father of Jesus is said to be the son of 
Jacob. It will be asked here, to whom does this Renee 
of Luke chiefly relate? Ifin any way to Joseph, as the 
language purports, then it must be because he in some 
way bore the legal relation of son of Heli, either by adop- 
tion or by marriage. If the former simply, it is difficult 
to comprehend why, along with this true personal lineage 
as traced by Matthew up through the royal line of Jewish 
kings to David, there should be given also another subor- 
dinate genealogy, not personally his own, and running 
back through a different and inferior line to the same 

t ancestor. If, on the other hand, as is most probable, 
this relation to Heli came by marriage with his daughter, 
so that Joseph was truly his son-in-law (comp. Ruth i. 8, 
11, 12), then it follows that the genealogy in Luke is in 
fact that of Mary, the mother of Jesus. This being so, we 
can perceive a sufficient reason why this genealogy should 
be thus given, viz. in order to shew definitely that Jesus 
was in the most full and perfect sense a descendant of Da- 
vid, not only by law in the royal line of kings through his 
reputed father, but also in fact by direct personal descent 
through his mother. 

That Mary, like Joseph, was a descendant of David, is 
not indeed elsewhere expressly said in the New Testament. 
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Yet a very strong presumption to that effect is to be drawn 
from the address of the angel in Luke i. 32, as also from 
the lan e of Luke ii. 5, where Joseph, as one of the 
posterity of David, is said to have gone up to Bethlehem 





awoypdyar0a: oby Mapidu x. 7. A., to enrol himself with 
peat is espoused wife. The ground and circumstances 
of Mary’s enrolment must obviously have been the same 


as in the case of Joseph himself. hether all this arose 
from her having been an only child and heiress, as some 
suppose, so that she was espoused to Joseph in accordance 
with Num. xxxvi. 8, 9, it is not necessary here to inquire. 
But it seems to be rendered probable by the close proxi- 
mity of the two families, which might have rendered it a 
legal duty on Joseph to preserve the house of Heli from 
extinction; and from the fact that the two lines had long 
before coalesced, probably in the same manner, in the Per 
son of Salathiel, whose son, Zerubbabel, is counted in both 
lines, after which they diverge again in his sons Abiud 
and Rhesa. See also a very similar case in Neh. vil. 63, 
‘And of the priests, the children of Habaiah, the children 
of Koz, the children of Barzillai, which touk one of the 
daughters of Barzillai the Gileadite to wife, and was called 
after their nume.’—The two genealogies are therefore most 
important, as shewing that the lines of Solomon and Nathan 
Lai in Christ, who was therefore, by both, the son of 

vid. 

If this view should not seem satisfactory, though it seems 
highly so to us, there is still another which, by a different 
translation and punctuation, excludes Joseph from this ge- 
nealogy, and produces him only as the reputed father of 
Jesus. Dr. d thus explains it:—‘ The words before 
us, properly pointed and translated, run thus, “ being (as 
was ipoosed the son of Joseph, the son of Heli.” He 
was the son of Joseph by common report; but in reality 
the son of Heli, by his mother, who was Heli’s daughter. 
We have a parallel example in Gen. xxxvi.2, where Aho- 
libamah’s pe is thus deduced: “ Abolibamah, the 
daughter of Anah, the daughter of Zibeon ;” for since it 
appears from verses 24, 25, that Anah was the son, not the 

aughter of Zibeon, it is undeniable that as Moses cails 
Aholibamah the daughter both of Anah and Zibeon, be- 
¢ause she was the grand-daughter ; so Jesus is fitly called 
the son of Heli, because he was his grandson. However, 
the common pointing and construction may be retained, 
consistently with the present opinion, because, though the 
words “son of Heli” should be referred to Joseph, they 
may imply no more than that Joseph was Heli's son-in- 
law ; his son by marriage with his daughter Mary.’ [This 
is just the same as the opinion we stated before.] ‘The 
ancient Jews and Christians understood this passage in the 
one or the other of these senses; for the Talmudists com- 
monly call Mary by the name of Heli’s danghter.’ The 
same view has been adopted by Dr. Hales, who observes, 
‘The Evangelist himself has critically distinguished the 
real from the legal genealogy by a parenthetical remark ; 
Inoous—av (&s evopuCero, vios Iwan, [aAA’ ovrws] ulos rou 
‘HAs. “ Jesus—being (as was reput » the son of Joseph, 
[but in reality] the son of Heli,” or his grandson by the 
mother’s side; for so should the ellipsis involved in the 
parenthesis be supplied.” Analysis, iii. 43. 








CHAPTER IV. 


1 The temptation and fasting of Christ. 18 He over- 
cometh the devil: 14 beginneth to preach. 16 The 
people of Nazareth admire his gracious words. 338 
He cureth one possessed of a devil. 38 Peter's 
mother in law, 4U and divers other sick persons. 
41 The devils acknowledge Christ, and are reproved 
for wt. 43 He preacheth through the cities. 


Anp ‘Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost 


returned from Jordan, and was led by the 
Spirit into the wilderness, 


2 ve forty days tempted of the devil. 
And in those days he did eat nothing: and 
when they were ended, he afterward hun- 


ered, 
3 And the devil said unto him, If thou be 


the Son of God, command this stone that it 
be made bread. 


i Matt. 4.2 
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4 And Jesus answered him, saying, It is 
written, That man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of God. 

5 And the devil, taking him up into an 
high mountain, shewed unto him all the king- 
doms of the world in a moment of time. 

6 And the devil said unto him, All this 
power will I give thee, and the glory of them : 
for that. is delivered unto me; and to whom- 
soever I will I give it. 

7 If thou therefore wilt *worship me, all 
shall be thine. 

8 And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Get thee behind me, Satan: for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve. 

9 And he brought him to Jerusalem, and 
set him on a pinnacle of the temple, and said 
unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down from hence : 

10 For it is written, He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee: 

11 And in ¢heir hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy fvot 
against a stone. 

12 And Jesus answering said unto him, 
It is said, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God. — 

18 And when the devil had ended all the 
temptation, he departed from him for a 


season. 

14 YF And Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee: and there went out 
a fame of him through all the region round 
about. 

15 And he taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified of all. 

16 § And he came to *Nazareth, where 
he had been brought up: and, as his custom 
was, he went into the synagogue on the sab- 
bath day, and stood up for to read. 

17 And there was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias. And when he 
had opened the book, he found the place 
where it was written, 

18 ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal 
the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 

19 To preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord. 

20 And he closed the book, and he gave 
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the eyes of all them that were in the syna- 
gogue were fastened on him. 

21 And he began to say unto them, This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears. 

22 And all bare him witness, and wondered 
at the gracious words which proceeded out of 
his mouth. And they said, Is not this Jo- 
seph's son ? 

23 And he said unto them, Ye will surely 
say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal 
thyself: whatsoever we have heard done in 
Capernaum, do also here in thy country. 

4 And he said, Verily I say unto you, 
No ‘prophet is accepted in his own country. 

25 But I tell you of a truth, “many widows 
were in Israel in the days of Elias, when the 
heaven was shut up three years and six 
months, when great famine was throughout 
all the land ; 

26 But unto none of them was Elias sent, 
save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a 
woman that was a widow. 

27 7And many lepers were in Israel in the 
time of Eliseus the prophet; and none of 
them was cleansed, saving Naaman the 
Syrian. 

28 And all they in the synagogue, when 
they heard these things, were filled with 
wrath, 

29 And rose up, and thrust him out of the 
city, and led him unto the “brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that they might 
cast him down headlong. 

30 But he passing through the midst of 
them went his way, 

31 And came down to Capernaum, a cit 
of Galilee, and taught them on the sabbath 
days. 

32 And they were astonished at his doc- 
trine: “for his word was with power. 

33 J '°And in the synagogue there was a 
man, which had a spirit of an unclean devil, 
and cried out with a loud voice, 

34 Saying, *'’Let ws alone; what have we 
to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art 
thou come to destroy us? I know thee who 
thou art; the Holy One of God. 

85 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold 
thy peace, and come out of him. And when 
the devil had thrown him in the midst, he 
came out of him, and hurt him not. 

36 And they were all amazed, and spake 
among themselves, saying, What a word zs 
this! for with authority and P aiid he com- 


it again to the minister, and sat down. And | mandeth the unclean spirits, and they come out. 
3 Or, fnll down before me. 3 Matt. 13. 54. Isa. 61. 1. 5 Matt. 13. 57. 6 | Kings 17. 9, 
7 2 Kings 5. 14. edge. 9 Matt. 7. 29. 10 Mark 1. 23. 


11 Or, Away. 
16] 
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87 And the fame of him went out into 
every place of the country round about. 

38 @ '*And he arose out of the synagogue, 
and entered into Simon’s house. And Si- 
mon’s wife’s mother was taken with a great 
fever ; and they besought him for her, 

39 And he stood over her, and rebuked 
the fever; and it left her: and immediately 
she arose and ministered unto them. 

40 { Now when the sun was setting, all 
they that had any sick with divers diseases 
brought them unto him; and he laid his 
hands on every one of them, and healed 
them. 





42 Matt. & 14, 18 Mark 1. 34. 


Verse 16. * Ha went into the synayogue on the sabbuth 
day, and stoud up for to read,’ ete.—It may occur to some 
readers to ask, how it was that Jesus, although not of the 
tribe of Levi, was allowed to read and expound the Bore 
ture in the synagogues? There was an officer of the 
synagogue, whose duty it was to superintend its services, 
to offer up the public prayers, and to preach when there 
was no one else to perform that office. It was not his 
proper duty to read the Scriptures; but the members of 
the synagogue being for the most part known to him, he 
called out those whom he knew to be properly qualified, 
and desired them to read. He called seven persons in 
succession ; first a priest, then a Levite, and then five 
Israelites of any tribe or station. And the readings for 
the day being subdivided into seven sections, one was read 
by each person. Those who wished to read might offer 
themselves without being called; but they could not read 
till the presiding officer had signified his approbation. As 
Jesus was a member of the synagogue at Nazareth, he 
was perhaps called out to read on this occasion, or he may 
possibly hawe offered himself without being asked. Per- 
mission to read or preach was in general readily granted to 
qualified persons, and particularly to prophets, to workers 
of miracles, and to such as appeared in the character of 
heads or leading persons of new sects, probably that the 
audience anigut be fairly informed of their principles, and 
not condemn them unheard and unknown. In the present 
case the townspeople of Jesus had heard of his miracles at 
Capernaum, which might make them particularly anxious 
to now what he would say, and explains the fixed atten- 
tion with which they prepared to listen to him. The 
Scripture was read standing—the reader might not even 
lean; but an exception was made for the book of Esther, 
the reader of which might sit if he pleased. 


17. § There was delivered unto him the book of the pro- 
phet Esaias.—Why this book in particular? Because 
there was an appointed portion of the Law, and another 
from the Prophets or other sacred writings, for every sab- 
bath of the year; and it appears that the readings could 
be from no other portion than those thus settled, Origin- 
ally the Law only was read, its five books being divided 
into as many sections (called Puraschioth) as there were 
sabbaths in the year. But the reading of the Law having 
been forbidden by Antiochus Epiphanes (163 B.c.), the 
Jews selected from the prophets and other sacred books, 
an equal number of sections which they read on the sab- 
baths instead of the former, and which were called Haph- 
toroth. When they afterwards recovered their liberty, 
they resumed the reading of the Law; but instead of dis- 
continuing the sections from the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha, they thenceforth read them as an additional ser- 
vice. Both services were read in the original Hebrew, 
and were interpreted to the people by a proper officer in 
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41 J ‘And devils also came out of many, 
crying out, and saying, ‘Thou art Christ the 
Son of God. And he rebuking them suffered 
them not ‘‘to speak: for they knew that he 
was Christ. 

42 J And when it was day, he departed and 
went into a desert place: and the people 
sought him, and came unto him, and stayed 
him, that he should not depart from them. 

43 And he said unto them, I must preach 
the kingdom of God to other cities also: for 
therefore am [I sent. 

44 And he preached in the synagogues of 
Galilee. 


44 Or, to say that they knew him to be Christ. 


the language which had become vernacular. The reader 
spoke in a very low tone to the interpreter, who stood by 
his side and pronounced aloud in Syriac that which had 
thus been communicated to him. The ensuing discourse 
or exposition, if there were any, was of course delivered 
in the vernacular tongue. The Law was read first, and 
with much more strict adherence to rule and regularity 
than was required in the reading of the Prophets, in 
which considerable latitude was allowed to the reader, 
provided he confined himself to the portion allotted to the 
day. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that our Lord 
read frem the lesson of the day, under the arrangement ~ 
stated in the preceding note. e roll delivered to Jesus 
probably contained only the book of Isaiah, which he 
may be supposed to have unrolled till he eame to the sec- 
tion for the day. On this subject there does not seem to 
have been any certain rule; sometimes the Law, the Pro- 
phets, and the Hagiographa, formed three separate rolls 
or volumes, while at others one large book, or several 
small ones put together, formed a distinct roll. 

20. ‘ The minister.” —This minister or servant of the 
Synagogue appears to be the same whom the Jewish 
writers call the Chazan j?M. The duties are not clearly 


defined ; but he appears to have been an inferior officer, 
who had no duties of reading or instruction to perform, 
but who attended to what may be called the keeping of 
the synagogue. One of his functions was to take charge 
of the sacred books—to produce them from the chest, 
deliver them to the reader, and to receive them back 
again. 

— * Sat down,’—It was the castum in the synagogues 
for a person who undertook to expound or teach, to sit 
down when he had finished reading, and commence his 
address to the congregation. Indeed it was eustomary for 
all teachers, in all places, to deliver their instructions in 
a sitting posture. . 

29, 30. * Thrust him out of the ctty, and led him unto the 
brow of the hill whereon their city was built, that they might 
cast him down headlong. But he pussing through the midst 
of them went his way. —The so-called Mount of Precipi- 
tation, which is alleged to have been the scene of this 
transaction, is a precipice, overlooking the plain of Es- 
draelon, nearly two miles south by east of Nazareth. 
Professor Robinson writes :—‘ Among all the legends that 
have been fastened upon the Holy Land, I know no one 
more clumsy than this, which presupposes that in a popu- 
lar and momentary tumult they should have had the 
patience to jead off their victim to an hour’s distance, in 
order to do what there was an equal facility for doing 
near at hand. Besides, the hill on which Nazareth stands 
is not a precipice overlooking the plains of Esdraelon. 
Indeed, such is the intrinsic absurdity of the legend, that 
the monks themselves, now-a-days, in order to avoid it, 
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make the ancient Nazareth to have been near at hand on 
the same mountain.’ Very properly the learned traveller 
would remove the scene to the brow of the hill on which 
the town really does stand now, and did, doubtless, in 
ancient times. He speaks of a little Maronite church, 
which stands quite in the S.W. part of the town, under a 
precipice of the hill, which there breaks off in a perpen- 
dicalar wall forty or fifty feet in height. ‘ We noticed 
several similar precipices in the western hill around the 
village. Some one of these, perhaps that by the Maronite 
church, may well have been the spot whither the Jews 
led Jesus—‘ Unto the brow of the hill,” etc. There is 
here no intimation that his escape was favoured by the 
exertion of any miraculous power; but he made his way 
fearlessly through the crowd, and probably eluded their 
pursuit dy availing himself of the uarrow and crooked 
streets of the city.’ 

31. ‘ Capernaum.’—This town, so honoured by be- 
coming the temporary residence of our Lord after his 
expulsion from Nazareth, is uot mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and was therefore probably one of those built 
by the Jews subsequent to their return from Babylon, Its 
destruction was foretold by Jesus (x. 15); and this has 
been so thoroughly fulfilled, that even its site cannot now 
with any certainty be determined. It was certainly situ- 
ated near the lake of Tiberias, and probably, as Reland 
and. others conjecture, on its north-western shore. On 
this part of the coast, at a place called Tell-hiim ( Telhoue 
of Pococke, and Tal-hhewm of Buckingham), occur some 
considerable ruins, which are supposed by Burckhardt 
and Buckingham to mark the site of Capernaum; for 
which the evidence, certainly not conclusive, appears to 
be, that Capernaum is probably to be sought in this quar- 
ter, and that the termination of its name (Capharnacom) 
has some resemblance to that of Tell-him. _ 

These ruins extend considerably along the northern 
end of the lake, more than ten miles N.N.E. of Tiberias, 
near a rivulet called el-Eshe. Though now only a station 
of Bedouins, there are evident marks that the place was 
once a considerable settlement, as ruined buildings, hewn 
stones, broken pottery, etc., are scattered around, in all 
directions, over a wide extent of ground. Among these, 
the foundations of a large and maguificent edifice are still 


to be traced, although there remains not sufficient of the 
building itself to decide whether it was a temple or a 
palace. There are about twenty pedestals of columns 
within the area of this edifice, besides many others over- 
turned and removed. All the capitals are of the Co- 
ripnthian order, and of Jarge size. The whole has the 
appearance of great antiquity, both from its outward 
appearance and almost complete destruction ; but the style 
of the architecture is evidently Roman. The blocks of 
this great edifice are extremely large, and these, as well 
as the materials of the smaller buildings, and the frag- 
ments scattered around in every direction, are chiefly of 
the black porous stone which abounds throughout the 
western shores of the lake. Some masses of coarse white 
marble are seen, however, in the centre of the large ruin, 
and some subterraneous work appears to have been con- 
structed there of that substance. The remains are more 
fully described by Buckingham. See also Burckhardt’s 
Syria, p.319,and Young’s Way/arer’s Notes, 1848, p. 191. 

From an attentive consideration of our Saviour's -jour- 
neys to and from Capernaum, and his voyages thence 
across the lake, we incline to think that it could not have 
stood so near the northern end of the lake as this Tell- 
him; and that it must have been nearer to Tiberias. 
Besides, although Capernaum was ‘ exalted unto heaven’ 
by our Lord’s residence and preaching, it may be doubted 
whether it was so important a town as Tell-hOm appears 
to have been; else it would probably have been noticed, 
on some occasion or other, by Josephus. But he only 
mentions a fine fountain of excellent water which the 
people of the country called Capharnaum, and which we 
may suppose gave its name to the town, or received it 
therefrom. As the inhabitants are remarkable for pre- 
serving the ancient names of places, we might expect its 
site to be indicated by some more resembling name than 
Tell-hOm. When Dr. Richardson was near the village 
of Mensura, about six miles west of the lake, be asked 
some natives if they knew such a place as Capernaum. 
They answered, ‘Cavernahum va Chorasi,—they are 
quite near, but in rains.’ This is an important circum- 
stance, from their joining Chorasin, which th» Doctor had 
not vamed, to Capernaum.—as did our Saviour in his 
famous denunciation ; and from their adding that they 
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were in ruins, whereas they could not have known but 
that the inquirer had in view an existing town or village. 
By ‘ quite near’ they probably meant the nearest part of 
the shore of the lake, which, from Mensura, would be a 
point about four miles S.S.W. of Tell-him, and eight 
nearly narth of Tiberias—a situation which much 
better than any other with the intimations which may be 
collected from the Gospels. Moreover, Dr. Pococke 
found just in this neighbourhood a fine fountain, which 
ran off in a stream through the plain to the lake, and 
which he supposed might correspond to the spring called 
Capharnaum, mentioned by Josephus. Future travellers 
will probably make more careful inquiries and researches, 
and meanwhile the site of Capernaum must be regarded 
as very uncertain. 

The inquiry which has been made by travellers since 
the above note was published in the first edition of this 
work, may be regarded as confirming the doubts which it 
expresses, and as justifying the conclusion to which it 
poin Dr. Robinson learning from Quaresmius that 
the place regarded as Capernaum in his day was ata 
place with a khan, called by the Arabe, Minyeh; and he 
found a place of that name upon the western shore of the 
lake, which he inclines to consider as having a preferable 
claim to Tell Hfm to that distinction. In accordance 
with our own conclusion, it is four miles nearer to Tibe- 
rias than is Tell Ham, and about mid-way between 
Tiberias and the northern extremity of the lake. It is 
now merely a mound of ruins, situated in the fertile plain 
on the western border of the Lake of Gennesareth, to 
which the name of ‘ the Land of Gennesareth,’ is given by 
Josephus (De Bell. Jud. iii. 10, 8). This plain is a sort 
of triangular hollow, formed by the retreat of the moun- 
tains about the middle of the western shore. The base of 
this angle is along the shore, and is about one hour's 
journey in length, whereas it takes an hour and a half to 
trace the inner sides of the plain. In this plain Josephus 
places a fountain called Capharnaum; he says nothing of 
the town, but as it can be collected from the Scriptural inti- 
mations that the town of Capernaum was in the same plain, 
it may be safely concluded that the fountain was not far from 
the town, and took its name therefrom. In this plain there 
are now two fountains, one called ‘ Ain el Madanwarah, 
the ‘Round Fountain,’—a large and beautiful fountain, 
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rising immediately at the foot of the western line of hills. 
This, Pococke took to be the fountain of Capernaum, and 
Dr. Robinson was, at the time, dis to adopt this con- 
clusion. There is another fountain, called ‘ Ain et-Tin.’ 
near the northern extremity of the plain, and not far from 
the lake. It is overhung by a fig-tree, from which it 
derives its name. Near this are several other sprin 

the water of which is said to be brackish ; but Burckhardt, 
who rested for some time under the great fig-tree, describes 
the water of the main source as sweet. This is the foun- 
tain which Dr. Robinson inclines to re as that which 






‘Josephus mentions under the name of Capharnaum: and 


the reason which he assigns certainly makes it appear pre- 
ferable to the other fountain at the inner part of the piain. 
Whichever be the Capharnaum, we should look for some 
traces of an ancient town in the vicinity, and, findin 
them, should be justified in supposing that they form 
the remains of Capernaum. Thereare no ancient remains 
of any kind near the Round Fountain, which is one of the 
reasons against its claim to indicate the site of ancient 
Capernaum. But near the ‘ Ain et-Tin’ is a low mound 
of ruins, occupying a considerable circumference, which 
certainly offer the best probability which has yet been 
offered of being the remains of the doomed city: and if 
these be all its remains, it has, according to that doom, 
been brought low indeed. Near the fountain is also a 
khan, which gives the name of Khan Minyeh to the spot. 
This khan is now in ruins, but was once a large and 
well built structure. Close on the north of this khan, 
and of the fountain, rocky hills of considerable elevation 
come down quite to the lake, and form the northern ter- 
mination of the plain. 

Capernaum still existed in the sixth century, when it 
was visited by Antoninus Martyr, who mentions a church 
erected over the spot where St. Peter’s house was supposed 
to have stood; and the old rhyming traveller, whose 
work was printed by Purchas from the MS. in Sir R. 
Cotton’s library, seems to mention the site as being known 
in his time (about 400 years since). The following 
couplet occurs between those in which he mentions Mount 
Tabor and the sea of Galilee :-— 


‘ There is that cite that hight Cafarnaum 
Where Crist many miraclez hath don.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


1 Christ teacheth the people out of Peter’s ship: 4 ina 
miraculous taking of fishes, sheweth how he will make 
him and his partners fishers of men: 12 cleanseth the 
leper: 16 prayeth in the wilderness: 18 healeth one 
sick of the palsy: 27 calleth Matthew the publican: 
29 euleth with sinners, as being the physician of 
souls: 34 foretelleth the fastings and afflictions of 
the apostles after his ascension: 36 and lkeneth 
fainthearted and weak disciples to worn garments 
and old bottles. 


Anp 'it came to pass, that, as the people 
ressed upon him to hear the word of God, 
fe stood by the lake of Gennesaret, 

2 And saw two ships standing by the lake : 
but the fishermen were gone out of them, and 
were washing their nets. 

3 And he entered into one of the ships, 
which was Simon’s, and prayed him that he 
would thrust out a little from the land. And 
he sat down, and taught the people out of 
the ship. | 

4 { Now when he had left speaking, he said 
unto Simon, Launch out into the deep, and 
Jet down your nets for a draught. 

5 And Simon answering said unto him, 
Master, we have toiled all the night, and have 
taken nothing: nevertheless at thy word I 
will let down the net. 

6 And when they had this done, they in- 
closed a great multitude of fishes: and their 
net brake. 

7 And they beckoned unto their partners, 
which were in the other ship, that they should 
come and help them. And they came, and 
filled both the ships, so that they began to 
sink. 

8 When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down 
at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me; for 
I am a sinful man, O Lord. 

9 For he was astonished, and all that were 
with him, at the draught of the fishes which 
they had taken: 

10 And so was also James, and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, which were partners with 
Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear 
not ; from henceforth thou shalt catch men. 

11 And when they had brought their ships 
to land, they forsook all, and followed him. 

12 4 “And it-came to pass, when he was 
in a certain city, behold a man full of leprosy : 
who seeing Jesus fell on Azs face, and besought 
him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean. 

13 And he put forth Ais hand, and touched 
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him, saying, I will: be thou clean. And im- 
mediately the leprosy departed from him. 

14 And he charged him to tell no man: 
but go, and shew thyself to the priest, and 
offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses 
commanded, for a testimony unto them. 

15 But so much the more went there a 
fame abroad of him: and great multitudes 
came together to hear, and to be healed by 
him of their infirmities. 

16 { And he withdrew himself into the 
wilderness, and prayed. 

17 (J And it came to pass on a certain day, 
as he was teaching, that there were Pharisees 
and doctors of the law sitting by, which were 
come out of every town of Galilee, and Judea, 
and Jerusalem: and the power of the Lord 
was present to heal them. 

18 *And, behold, men brought in a bed 
a man which was taken with a palsy: and 
they sought means to bring him in, and to lay 
him before him. 

19 And when they could not find by what 
way they might bring him in because of the 
multitude, they went upon the housetop, and 
let him down through the tiling with his couch 
into the midst before Jesus. 

20 And when he saw their faith, he said 
unto him, Man, thy sins are forgiven thee. 

21 And the scribes and the Pharisees be- 
gan to reason, saying, Who is this which 
speaketh blasphemies ? Who can forgive sins, 
but God alone ? 

22 But when Jesus perceived their 
thoughts, he answering said unto them, 
What reason ye in your hearts? 

23 Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be 
forgiven thee ; or to say, Rise up and walk ? 

24 But that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath power upon earth to forgive sins, 
(he said unto the sick of the palsy,) 1 say unto 
thee, Arise, and take up thy couch, and go 
unto thine house. 

25 And immediately he rose up before 
them, and took up that whereon he lay, and 
departed to his own house, glorifying God. 

26 And they were all amazed, and they 

lorified God, and were filled with fear, saying, 
We have seen strange things to day. 

27 {J ‘And after these things he went 
forth, and saw a publican, named Levi, sitting 
at the receipt of custom: and he said unto 
him, Follow me. 

28 And he left all, rose up, and followed 
him. 
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29 { And Levi made him a great feast in his 
own house: and there was a great company 
of publicans and of others that sat down with 
them. | 

30 But their scribes and Pharisees mur- 
mured against his disciples, saying, Why do 
ye eat and drink with publicans and sinners ? 

31 And Jesus answering said unto them, 
They that are whole néed not a physician; 
but they that are sick. 

32 I came uot to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. | 
_ 83 VY And they said unto him, "Why do 
the disciples of John fast often, and make 
prayers, and likewise the disciples of the 
Pharisees; but thine eat and drink ? 

34 And he said unto them, Can ye make 
the children of the bridechamber fast, while 
the bridegroom is with them ? 
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85 But the days will come, when the } - 
bridegroom shall be taken away from them, . 


and then shall they fast in those days. 
36 {And he spake also a parable unto 


them; No man putteth a piece of a new gar-. 


ment upon an old; if otherwise, then both 
the new maketh a rent, and the piece that 
was taken out of the new agreeth not with 
the old. 

37 And no man putteth new wine into 
old bottles; else the new wine will burst the 
bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall 
perish. 

38 But new wine must be put into new 
bottles ; and both are preserved. 

39 No man also having drunk old wine 
straightway desireth new: for he saith, The 
old is better. 


5 Matt. 9. 14. 


Verse 5. ‘ We have toiled all the night, and have taken 
nothing. —The night which was the only proper time for 
fishing; and if during all the night they had caught 
nothing, how much Jess was it likely that in the day 
time, and in the same waters which had been drawn, fish 
would be obtained. Simon's answer is generally sup- 
posed to indicate that he had no hope for the result, 
although in submission to Jesus he obeyed his directions. 
Yet, if understood in another sense, perhaps more con- 
sistent with the character of Peter and with the position 
he had already taken in relation to Christ, that he should 
be understood to mean that although they had toiled all 
the night in vain, and had despaired of success, yet now, 
since the Master bade, rar would renew their labour with 
the revived hopes which faith in him awakened. 

6. ‘ They inclosed a great multitude of fishes.—An im- 
mense haul of fishes is not in itselfa miracle. Itisa 
thing that often happens. The miracle lies in the coinci- 
dence, divinely brought about, between the words of 
Christ and the fact which took place. Professor Trench 
(Notes on the Miracles), to whom we owe this remark, 
quotes Yarrell (Hist. of British Fishes, i, 125), who states 
that at Brighton, in June, 1808, the shoal of mackerel was 
‘so great that one of the boats had the meshes of her nets 
so completely occupied by them that it was impossible to 
drag them in. The fish and the nets therefore, in the end, 
sunk together. 

ll. ‘ They forsook all, and followed him.’—We cannot 
refrain from citing here the beautiful remark of Trench 
( Notes on the Miracles, p. 139): ‘ But what was that “ail” 
which “they forsook,” ask some, that they should after- 
wards seem to make so much of it, saying, “ Behold, we 
have forsaken all and followed thee: what shall we have 
therefore ?” (Matt. xix. 27). It was their all, and there- 
fore, though it might have been but a few poor boats and 
nets, it was much. And the forsaking consists not in the 

_more or less that is forsaken, but in the spirit in which it 
is left. A man may be holden by love to a miserable 
hovel with as fast bands as to a sumptuous palace ; for it 
is the worldly affection which holds him, and not the 
world; just as we gather from the warning scattered 
through the ascetic books of the middle ages, how they 
who had renounced, it may be great possessions in the 
world, would now, if they did not earnestly watch against 
it, come to cling to their hood, their breviary, the scanty 
furniture of their bare cell, with the same feelings of pro- 
perty as they once exercised in ampler matters; s0 wit- 
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nessing that they had no more succeeded in curing them 
selves of worldly affections, than a man would succeed in 
curing himself of covetousness by putting out the eye 
which in times past had often been the inlet of desire. 
These apostles might have left little when they left their 
possessions, but dey left much, when they left their 
desires,” 

19. * They went upon the housetop, and let him down 
through the tiling.’—This has many difficulties to the 
English reader. It has eran been understood that an 
explanation is to be sought by a reference to the con- 
struction of Oriental houses: but as the explanation piven 
under this reference does not appear by any means satis- 
factory, we will venture to hazard another, which does 
not seem liable to any of the os Be which have 
reasonably been urged against that which is now currently 
received. 

We have already stated many particulars concerning 
Oriental] houses; and we may now recapitulate or add so 
much as may be necessary to the understanding of the 
present account. Such a house, then, does not front the 
street, towards which it only offers the low door of 
entrance, with perhaps a small Jattice or latticed balcony. 
which allows of no observation from without. From the 
door a blind passage conducts into an interior court or 
quadrangle, towards which all the buildings of the man- 
sion front. There may, indeed, in a superior dwelling, 
be one pr two more such courts, beyond this; and then 
the external one is appropriated to the more public affairs 
of the owner, such as the reception of friends and clients, 


. and the transaction of business, the interior being occupied 


by the private apartments, to which no strangers have 
access, But it suffices for every purpose to suppose that 
there was, in the present case, but one interior quadrangle, 
having on one or more of its sides the buildings which 
formed the house, The court is paved with marble or 
tiles, or is left unpaved, according to the rank of the house 
and the means of its occupier; and in a superior and 
spacious house, there may perhaps be a piece of water in 
the centre, or some trees or shrubs may be planted there. 
There are usually no apartments on the ground floor occu- 
pied by the family; but there are cellars, offices, and 
store-rooms, fronted perhaps by a corridor extending 
around the court, or around so much as is fronted by 
buildings. The principal apartments are above, on the 
first floor, which 1s fronted by a gallery, which of course 
covers the corridor below, if there be any. This gallery 
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is roofed over—the roof being as high as that of the house, 
and supported by pillars of wood. All the apartments of 
the first floor open into this gallery, which is usually from 
five to eight feet wide, and floored with squared stones, 
having in front a strong balustrade of wood. On this 
floor, and in the centre of the side of the quadrangle which 
faces the entrance, is the state room, a large and lofty hall, 
open in front, and often richly furnished and adorned, in 
which the master of the house receives and entertains his 
visitors and guests. Now the reader will perceive that 
the front wail of the muin building is screened by the 

Nery, with its pillars and roof, and by the corridor 
below, or, in the absence of a corridor, by the screen wall 
and doors of the lower offices. Behind, under the gallery, 
appears the grand hall or divan, with its interior exposed 
to view, and the doors and windows of the other apart- 
ments. The access to the gallery from the court, is by an 
external stair, generally of stone; and from one of the 
corners of the gallery, a covered stair generally conducts 
to the house top That the roofs are flat, and protected 
by parapet walls towards the streets and neighbouring 
houses, and by a lower wall, or else a balustrade or rail 
towards the court, are circumstances which we have 
already fully mentioned. (Deut. xxii.) 

After this preliminary explanation, which is not in- 
tended as a description of an Oriental house, but only as 
a specification of such particulars as the occasion requires 
—we may attend to the passage before us. 

The current explanation, which we alluded to above, is 
that offered by Dr. Shaw in his valuable 7ravels, After 
stating that, on occasions where a considerable concourse 
assembles, as at a wedding or circumcision, it is customary 
to entertain them in the court, which is laid for the pur- 
pose with mats and carpets, and protected above by an 
awning extended from wall to wall,—he suggests that this 
was the case on the present occasion; that our Lord was 
with the people in the court, which was covered with such 
fin awning or veil; and that the men went to the top of 
the house, and, lifting up a part of the veil above the 
place where our Lord stood, lowered the sick man down 
at his feet. The sufficiency of this explanation has been 
of late years questioned, on purely critical grounds, by 
Professor Paxton, Dr. Bloomfield, and others. Our own 
pbjections, on other grounds, are—that such an occasion 
as the present was not likely to have been prepared for 
by covering the court with an awning, which is a work 
of some labour and preparation, and only resorted to on 

extraordinary festival occasions; that although ‘ the mul- 
titude’ were doubtless in the court, it is far more probable 
that Christ bimself, for the sake of being better seen and 
heard by the people while he preached to them, as well 
as to avoid the pressure, was in the gallery above, where 
also, or behind him, in the great chamber, the Scribes and 
Pharisees were probably sitting ; and, lastly, if Christ was 
in the court, and allowing that he there stood near the 
wall (which is necessarily assumed), we do not see how it 
was possible to lower the sick man down to his feet. Dr. 
Shaw supposes, as we do, the existence of the gallery we 
have mentioned. Consequently, to enable the sick man 
to be lowered into the court, it was necessary that his 
bearers should get outside the parapet or balustrade, 
upon the house-top, and stand upon the roofing of the 
gallery while they let the sick man down. But this 
roofing was quite distinct from the firm and substantial 
roof of the house itself. It is not intended for nor calcu- 
lated to bear any weight; and as several men must in this 
case have stood upon it, there is every reason to conclude 
that the part on which they stood must have given way 
under them. We have ourselves repeatedly witnessed 
persons cautioned from venturing out upon éhts roofing, 
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to pick up things which had fallen thereon from the 
Inner parapet or balustrade. Other objections occur 
to us, but these will suffice, when we add that the terms 
of the original cannot, without great and unauthorized 
violence, be made to apply to the throwing back such an 
moan or veil as Shaw supposes to have covered the inner 
cou 

Lightfoot, finding, as he thought, some notice of a trap- 
door in roofs, supposes the sick nan was let down through 
such a door into the room in which Jesus sat. In this he 
has been followed by others; but we are convinced that 
what he understood his Rabbinical authorities to indicate 
as a trap-door, was nothing else than the head of the 
staircase leading from below to the roof of the house. 

Dr. Bloomfield (Recens. Synop. on Mark ii.), feeling 
these difficulties, says, ‘The case seems plainly to have 
been this; not being able to approach Jesus, because of 
the crowd, they ascended to the fst roof, whether of tiling 
or thatching, including the lath and plaster, about the 
place where Jesus sat, and having pulled it away, let 
down the couch by the orifice. In all this I see no diffi- 
culty ; certainly no objection ought to be raised (as b 
Woolston, etc.) at the dumage occasioned, which, with 
any tolerable care, and considering the slight structure of 
thin roofing (which was chiefly thatch) of the houses of 
eastern countries, could not be great.’ We fear this does 
not obviate any difficulty. For the roofs of the houses of 
the East have no tiling, no thatch, no lath and plaster ; 
they are the farthest ible from being thin or of a 
sighs structure, and the damage would be very great 
indeed. The length to which this note has extended 
renders it inexpedient to shew this by a more detailed 
account of the construction of the roof than has already 
been given under Deut. xxii. 8; to which we beg to refer. 
The roofs being flat, and the object being not merely to 
exclude the rain, but to form a terrace on which the in- 
mates may walk, sleep, eat, and sport, during the fine 
season of the year, it is evidently necessary that it should 
be of the most substantial construction ; and, accordingly, 
such a thick and dense mass is formed, by successive 
layers of various materials over the beams, that it would 
have been an undertaking of no ordinary difficulty to 
form an opening in the roof, and no Oriental would dream 
of such a mode of access to a room below; and besides, if 
it were done, the room would be absolutely filled, and the 
people in it overwhelmed by an inundation of earth and 
rubbish of all kinds. This therefore is, to our minds, the 
least tenable of all hypotheses. 

Our own explanation is short and easy, after what we 
have already stated. We have shewn it probable that 
Christ was in the gallery preaching to the multitude in 
the court below; and this is further corroborated by the 
difficulty of finding how he could so preach if he were in 
a room within the house: we have also stated that the 
roofing of this gallery was distinct from that of the house, 
and that not being intended for a terrace, it is of very 
slight construction—say, of boards with a thin superficial 
covering of composition or plaster. We think, therefore, 
that the men having mounted to the ferraced roof, pro- 
ceeded to remove (which they might easily do) a part of 
this light roofing of the gallery, over the place where 
Jesus sat below. An additional circumstance in favour 
of this explanation is, that the distance from the roof to 
the gallery is so much less than from the roof to the 
court-yard. The acknowledged difficulty of this passage, 
the greater difficulties which explanations have created, 
and the infidel cavils and sneers to which the narrative 
has been exposed, will be considered to justify the degree 
of attention we have given to the subject, | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1 Christ reproveth the Pharisees’ blindness about the 
ohservation of the sabbath, by 5 ake reason, and 
miracle: 18 chooseth twelve apostles: 17 healeth the 
diseased: 20 preacheth to his disciples before the 
people of blessings and curses: 27 how we must love 
our enemies: 46 and join the obedience of good 
works to the hearing of the word : lest in the evil day 
of temptation we fall like an house built upon the 
face of the earth, without any foundation. 


ANp ‘it came to pass on the second sabbath 
after the first, that he went through the corn 
fields; and his disciples plucked the ears of 
corn, and did eat, rubbing them in their 
hands. 

2 And certain of the Pharisees said unto 
them, Why do ye that which is not lawful to 
do on the sabbath days? 

3 And Jesus answering them said, Have 
ye not read so much as this, what David 
did, when himself was an hungred, and they 
which were with him ; 

4 How he went into the house of God, 
and did take and eat the shewbread, and 
gave also to them that were with him; which 
it is not lawful to eat but for the priests 
alone ? 

> And he said unto them, That the Son of 
man is Lord also of tbe sabbath. 

6 { *And it came to pass also on another 
sabbath, that he entered into the synagogue 
and taught: and there was a man whose right 
hand was withered. 

7 And the scribes and Pharisees watched 
him, whether he would heal on the sabbath 
day; that they might find an accusation 
against him. 

8 But he knew their thoughts, and said to 
the man which had the withered hand, Rise 
up, and stand forth in the midst. And he arose 
and stood forth. 

9 Then said Jesus unto them, I will ask 
you one thing; Is it lawful on the sabbath 
days to do good, or to do evil? to save life, 
or to destroy it? 

10 And fooking round about upon them all, 
he said unto the man, Stretch forth thy hand. 
And he did so: and his hand was restored 
whole as the other. 

11 And they were filled with madness ; 
and communed one with another what they 
might do to Jesus. 

12 { And it came to pass in those days, 
that he went out into a mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer to God. 
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13 And when it was day, he called unto 
him his disciples: *and of them he chose 
twelve, whom also he named apostles ; 

14 Simon, (whom he also named Peter,) 
and Andrew his brother, James and John, 
Philip and Bartholomew, 

15 Matthew and Thomas, James the son of 
Alpheus, and Simon called Zelotes, 

16 And Judas ‘the brother of James, and 
Judas Iscariot, which also was the traitor. 

17 {| And he came down with them, and 
stood in the plain, and the company of his 
disciples, and a great multitude of people 
out of all Judea and Jerusalem, and from 
the sea coast of Tyre and Sidon, which came 
to hear him, and to be healed of their dis- 
eases ; 

18 And they that were vexed with un- 
clean spirits: and they were healed. 

19 And the whole multitude sought to 
touch him: for there went virtue out of him, 
and healed them all. 

20 { And he lifted up his eyes on his dis- 
ciples, and said, “Blessed be ye poor: for 
your’s is the kingdom of God. 

21 Blessed are ye that hunger now: for 
ye shall be filled, Blessed are ye that weep 
now: for ye shall laugh. 

22 Blessed are ye, when men shall hate 
you, and when they shall separate you from 
their company, and shall reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, for the Son of 
man’s sake. 

23 Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for 
joy § for, behold, your reward 7s great in 

eaven: for in the like manner did their fa- 
thers unto the prophets. 

24 “But woe unto you that are rich! for ye 
have received your consolation. 

25 “Woe unto flag that are full! for ye 
shall hunger. oe unto you that laugh 
now! for ye shall mourn and weep. 

26 Woe unto you, when all men shall 
speak well of you! for so did their fathers to 
the false prophets. 

27 J “But I say unto you which hear, 
Love your enemies, do good to them which 
hate you, | 

28 Bless them that curse you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you. 

29 *And unto him that smiteth thee on the 
one cheek offer also the other ; ‘and him that 
taketh away thy cloke forbid not to take thy 
coat also. 

30 Give to every man that asketh of thee ; 
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and of him that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again. 

31 ''And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise. | 

32 '*For if ye love them which love hs 
what thank have ye? for sinners also love 
those that love them. 

33 And if ye do good to them which do 
good to you, what thank have ye? for sinners 
also do even the same. 

34 '*And if ye lend to them of whom ye 

to receive, what thank have ye? for sin- 
ners also lend to sinners, to receive as much 
again. 

35 But love ye your enemies, and do 
good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; 
and your reward shall be Bias and ye shall 
be the children of the Highest: for he is 
kind unto the unthankful and ¢o the evil. 

36 Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father 
also is merciful. 

37 ‘Judge not, and ye shall not be eet 
condemn not, and ye shall not be.condemned : 
forgive, and ye shall be forgiven: 

38 Give, and it shall be given unto you; 
good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom. For with the same mea- 
sure that ye mete withal it shall be mea- 
sured to you again. 

39 And he spake a parable unto them, 
'*Can the blind lead the blind? shall they 
not both fall into the ditch ? 

40 '*The disciple is not above his master : 
but every one ‘‘that is perfect shall be as 
his master. 

41 '*And why beholdest thou the mote 
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that is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye ? 

42 Either how canst thou say to thy bro- 
ther, Brother, let me pull out the mote that 
is in thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye? 


Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out 


of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 7 

43 '*For a good tree bringeth not forth 
corrupt fruit; neither doth a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. 

44 For every tree is known by his own 
fruit. For of thorns men do not gather figs, 
nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes. 

45 A good man out of the good treasure 
of his heart bringeth forth that which is 
good ; and an evil man out of the evil trea- 
sure of his heart bringeth forth that which 
is evil: for of the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. | 

‘46 4 *°And why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say ? 

47 Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth 
my sayings, and dveth them, I will shew 

ou to whom he js like: 

48 He is like a man which built an house, 
and digged deep, and Jaid the foundation on 
a rock: and when the flood arose, the stream 
beat vehemently upon that house, and could — 
not shake it: for it was founded upon a rock. 

49 But he that heareth, and doeth not, is 
like a man that without a foundation built 
an house upon the earth; against which the 
stream did beat vehemently, and immediately 
it fell; and the ruin of that house was great. 
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Verse 1. ‘ He went through the corn-fields; and his dis- 
ciples plucked the ears of corn, and did eat, rubbing them in 
their hunds.’—Travelling on the road from Hebron to- 


wards Carmel and Maon, early in May, Dr. Robinson: 


remarks, ‘Watchmen were stationed in various parts to 
prevent cattle and flocks from trespassing upon the grain. 
Our Arabs “ were an hungered,’”’ and passing through the 
fields, they ‘‘ plucked the ears of corn and did eat, rubbin 
them in their hands.””’ On being questioned, they anid 
this was an old custom, and no one would speak against 
it; they were supposed to be hungry, and it was allowed 
asacharity. Wesaw this afterwards in repeated instances,’ 
35. ‘ Love ye your enemies.’—-The benign and impressive 
precepts of our Lord enjoining general affection, tender- 
ness, and forbearance, cannot well be understood, in their 
full force, without a reference to the low and narrow doc- 
trines which were about this time inculcated by the Jew- 
ish teachers and acted upon by the people. As we have 
shewn on a former occasion, a limit was fixed beyond 
which it was lawful to hate an offending brother, though 
he might be at first forgiven. Apostatizing or heretical 
10 


Israelites it was lawful and meritorious to slay, openly if 
opportunity served, and legally if expedient; but at all 
cvents to slay them, even if by subtilty and craft. And in 
exact conformity with this principle the rabbinical writers 
hesitate not to avow—almost with boasting—that by such 
subtilty and craft Christ himself was slain ; thus affording 


‘an unintentional corroboration of the truth of the evange- 


lical narratives of his condemnation. And then, as to the 
Gentiles, even those with whom they had no war or con- 
tention, they said,—there was no instruction éo plot their 
death ; but it was not lawful: to deliver them from death. 
Witness the following, cited by Lightfoot from the Babylon 
Talmud: ‘A Jew sees one of- them fallen into the sea; 
let: him by no means lift him out thence: for it is 
written, “Thou shalt not rise up against the blood of th 
neighbour :” but this man is not thy neighbour.’ A 
precious specimen this of their interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. After this, how noble appear such instructions as 
these; and how beautiful the answer of Christ, a little 
farther on, to the question of the lawyer, ‘ Who is my 
neighbour ?? Chap. x. 29. 
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38. ‘ Good measure... .shall men give into your bosom.’— 
‘The usual dress here is a long robe, not much unlike a 
woman’s gown. It is fastened about the waist with a 
girdle. This is a long piece, often as large and even much 
larger than a sheet, but of a fine texture ; usually, of the 
shawl kind. They wrap this round them four or five 
times, forming a band from four inches to a foot wide, as 
the taste of each may be, then give such a fastening to the 
end as each may choose. The part of the dress above the 
girdle, having an opening, is used for stowing away all 
sorts of things— handkerchiefs, when they have any; 
bread, fruit, etc. ; nothing comes amiss; they put it into the 
bosom. This stowage often gives a very awkward projec- 
tion to the bosom of the dress, especially in contrast to the 
tightness with which the waist is girded. Articles of 
small size and peculiarly precious, such as money, etc., 
would be liable to fall out of or to slip through this spa- 
cious repository, and are therefore not intrusted to it, but 
enclosed in the folds of the dress.’ 

We have mislaid the name of the traveller from whom the 
above iscopied. It well deseribes what is the general dress 
to the west of the Tigris. Having ourselves worn it long, 
we are prepared to explain what may strike the reader as 
a difference between the girdle as noticed here and that 
mentioned under Matt. x. 9. The fact is that this is the 
ordinary girdle, the folds of which may be made to serve 
for a purse; the other is expressly made to be used as a 
purse, especially in a journey. 

48. ‘A man which built an house, and digged deep, and 
laid the foundation on a reck.’—At this very day the 
mode of building in Christ’s own town of Nazareth sug- 
gests the source of this image. Dr. Robinson was enter- 
tained in the house of a Greek-Arab, of the name of Abu- 
Nasir. The house had just been built, and was not yet 
finished. ‘In order to Jay the foundations, he had dug down 
to the solid rock, as is usual throughout the country here, 
to the depth of thirty feet, and then built up arches. The 
workmanship was solid but coarse. He assured us it was 
the best work the masons of Nazareth could turn out. The 
want of timber in the country is much felt in building ; 
and for this reason, in the south at least, most rooms are 
arched. The little which Abu- Nasir used was piue, 
brought, like the cedars of old, from Mount Lebanon, by 
way of Haifa.’ 








CHAPTER VII. 

1 Christ findetha greater faith in the centurion, a Gen- 
tile, than in any of the Jews: 10 healeth his servant 
being absent: 11 raiseth from death the widow's son 
at Nain: 19 answereth John’s messengers with the 
declaration of his miracles: 24 testifieth to the people 
what opinion he held of John: 80 inveigheth against 
the Jews, who with neither the manners of John nor 
of Jesus could be won: 36 and sheweth by occasion 
of Mary Magdalene, how he is a friend to sinners, 
not to maintain them in sins, but to forgive them their 
sins, upon their faith and repentance. 


Now when he had ended all his sayings in 
the audience of the people, ‘he entered into 
rnaum. 

2 And a certain centurion’s servant, who 
was dear unto him, was sick, and ready to 
die. : 

3 And when he heard of Jesus, he sent 
unto him the elders of the Jews, beseeching 
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him that he would come and heal his ser- 
vant. 

4 And when they came to. Jesus, they be- 
sought him instantly, saymwg, That he was 
worthy for whom he should do this: 

5 For he loveth our natien, and he hath 
agogue. 

6 Then Jesus went with them, And when 
he was now not far from the house, the cen- 
turion sent friends to him, saying unto him, 
Lord, trouble not thyself: for I am_ not 
worthy that thou shouldest enter under my 
roof: 

7 Wherefore neither thought I myself 
worthy to come unto thee: but say in a 
word, and my servant shall be healed. 

8 For I also am a man set under au- 
thority, having under me soldiers, and I 
say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to an- 
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other, Come, and he cometh; and to my ser- 
vant, Do this, and he doeth it. 

9 When Jesus heard these things, he 
marvelled at him, and turned him about, 
and said unto the people that followed him, I 
say unto you, I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel. 

10 And they that were sent, returning to 
the house, found the servant whole that had 
been sick. 

11 {| And it came to pass the day after, 
that he went into a city called Nain; and 
may of his disciples went with him, and 
much people. 

12 Now when he came nigh to the gate of 
the city, behold, there was a dead man carried 
out, the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow: and much people of the city was 
with her. 

13 And when the Lord saw her, he had 
compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep 
not. 

14 And he came and touched the ‘bier: 
and they that bare him stood still. And he 
said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 

15 And he that was dead sat up, and be- 
gan to speak. And he delivered him to his 
mother. 

16 And there came a fear on all: and 
they glorified God, saying, That a great 
ae is risen up among us; and, That 
God hath visited his people. 

17 And this rumour of him went forth 
throughout all Judea, and throughout all 
the region round about. 

18 § “And the disciples of John shewed 
him of all these things. 

19 And John calling unto him two of 
his disciples sent them to Jesus, saying, Art 
thou he that should come? or look we for 
another ? 

20 When the men were come unto him, 
they said, John Baptist hath sent us unto 
thee, saying, Art thou he that should come? 
or look we for another ? 

21 And in the same hour he cured man 
of their infirmities and plagues, and of evil 
spirits; and unto many that were blind he 
gave sight. 

22 ‘Then Jesus answering said unto them, 
Go your way, and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard; how that the blind 
see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the 
poor the gospel is preached. 
3 Matt. 11. 2. 
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23 And blessed is he, whosvever shall not 
be offended in me. 

24 {| And when the messengers of John 
were departed, he began to speak unto the 
people concerning John, What went ye out 
into the wilderness for to see? A reed shaken 
with the wind ? 

25 But what went ye out for to see? A 
man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, they 
which are gorgeously apparelled, and live 
delicately, are in kings’ courts. 

26 But what went ye out for to see? A 
prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and much 
more than a prophet. 

27 This is he, of whom it is written, Be- 
hold, I send my messenger before thy face, 
which shall prepare thy way before thee. 

28 For I say unto you, Among those that 
are born of women there is not a greater 
prophet than John the Baptist: but he that 
is least in the kingdom of God is greater 
than he. 

29 And all the people that heard him, 
and the publicans, justified God, being bap- 
tized with the baptism of John. 

30 But the Pharisees and lawyers ‘re- 
Jected the counsel of God ‘against them- 
selves, being not baptized of him. 

31 GY And the Lord said, °Whereunto 
then shall I liken the men of this generation ? 
and to what are they like? 

32 They are like unto children sitting in 
the marketplace, and calling one to another, 
and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye 
have not danced; we have mourned to you, 
and ye have not wept. 

33 For John the Baptist came neither 
eating bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, 
He hath a devil. 

34 The Son of man is come eating and 
drinking; and ye say, Behold a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners | 

35 But wisdom is justified of all her 
children. 

36 { “And one of the Pharisees desired 
him that he would eat with him. And he 
went into the /Pharisee’s house, and sat 
down to meat. 

37 And, behold, a woman in the city, 
which was a sinner, when she knew that 
Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, 

88 And stood at his feet behind him 
weeping, and began to wash his feet with tears, 
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and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, 
and kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment. 

39 Now when the Pharisee which had 
bidden him saw zt, he spake within himself, 
saying, This man, if he were a prophet, 
would have known who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth him: for she is 
a sinner. 

40 And Jesus answering said unto him, 
Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. 
And he saith, Master, say on. 

41 There was a certain creditor which 
had two debtors: the one owed five hundred 
“pence, and the other fifty. 

42 And when they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both. Tell me hens: 
fore, which of them will love him most ? 

43 Simon answered and said, I suppose 
that he, to whom he forgave most. And 
he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. 

44 And he turned to the woman, and said 
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unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? I en- 
tered into thine house, thou gavest me no 
water for my feet: but she hath washed my 
feet with tears, and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head. 

45 Thou gavest me no kiss: but this wo- 
man since the time I came in hath not 
ceased to kiss my feet. 

46 My head with oil thou didst not anoint : 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with 
ointment. 

47 Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven; for she loved 
much: but to whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little. 

48 And he said unto her, Thy sins are 
forgiven. 

49 And they that sat at meat with him 
began to say within themselves, Who is this 
that forgiveth sins also? 

50 And he said to the woman, Thy faith 
hath saved thee: go in peace. 





8 See Matt. 18. 28. 


Verse 5. ‘ He hath built us a synagogue.—The Jews 
assigned no particular sanctity to their synagogues as 
buildings; their holiness lay in their being set apart to the 
service of religion. It often happened that synagogues 
were built by individuals, and presented to the commu- 
nity; this being considered a most meritorious and accept- 
able act. <A person who had built a house might set it 
apart for a synagogue, if he pleased; and there was never 
the least hesitation in accepting a synagogue built by a 
Gentile. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. in loc.) specifies some 
much-disputed questions concerning synagogues ;—such as 
whether it were lawful to sell a synagogue, or alienate it to 
any civil ase. A case is also supposed, of a person build- 
ing a synagogue, and ultimately reserving it to his own 
proper use ; which being however pro as a matter of 
difficulty, shews that such a case was very uncommon, if 
at all H Pegomened known. The Romans, no doubt, soon 
found that there was no more effective method of gratify- 
ing the Jews than by treating their religion with respect. 

11. ‘ Nain.’ —This is the only text of Scripture in which 
this place is mentioned. Eusebius and Jerome describe it 
as not far from Endor. As its name has always been pre- 
served, it was recognised by the Crusaders, and has been 
often noticed by travellers down to the present day. It 
has now dwindled to a small hamlet, called Nein, which is 
situated about three miles S. by W. from Mount Tabor. 

12. ‘A dead man carried out '—the place of burial being 
outside the city, according to the universal custom of the 
East, both in ancient and modern times. 

— ‘Much people of the city was with her..—We know 
such customs of the Jews as tend to illustrate this. An 
infant, less than a month old, was carried out in the bosom 
of a woman, and buried by her and two men. An infant 
above a month, but Jess than three years old, was carried 
out in a little coffin, not borne on men’s shoulders, but in 
their arms. A person dying above that age, was borne 
out on a bed or bier, without any coffin, When one was 
carried ont in a coffin (implying that he was less than 
three years of age) few mourners attended; but when 
borne out on a bier, the attendance was numerous, parti- 
cularly if the deceased were extensively known. The 
attendance was increased by the need of many persons to 


relieve each other in bearing the bier, particularly as the 
distance to the place of interment was often considerable. 
There were also those who attended the mourners to sup- 
port and comfort them, so that the attendance was, alto- 

ther, very great. (See Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb. in loc.) 

e same custom, for a numerous attendance at funerals, 

is still observed by the modern Jews. The name of the 
deceased, with the hour and place of his interment, is an- 
nounced in the synagogue of which he was a member, and 
it is usual for all who can do so to attend the funeral, as 
the respect with which the memory of the deceased is 
regarded is measured by the largeness or smallness of the 
attendance. Thus, when the person was a bastard, or of 
impure life, or grossly negligent of Jewish forms, such 
attendance is withheld, and is intended and understood as 
a mark of disrespect ; but in other cases, it is by no means 
uncommon for a corpse to be followed by a multitude, con- 
sisting of from a hundred to a thousand persons; as may 
frequently be seen in the Whitechapel Road, London, in 
the neighbourhood of which there are several Jewish 
burial-grounds. Females, however, very rarely, or never, 
attend a corpse to the grave. See Hyam Isaacs's Ceremo- 
nies and Traditions of the Jews, 1836. 

32, ‘ The market-place.’—In the earlier times of the 
Jewish history, it appears that the markets were held near 
the gates of towns, sometimes within, sometimes without; 
where the different kinds of goods were exposed for sale, 
either in the open air or in tents. But we learn from Jo- 
sephus that in the time of our Saviour the markets, at least 
in cities, had become such as they now are in the East, and 
which have been frequently described under their Oriental 
name of ‘ Bazaars.’ These establishments are usually situ- 
ated in the centre of the towns, and do not by any means 
answer to our notion of ‘a market’—which is usually 
appropriated to the sale of articles of food: for in these 
bazaars, all the shops and warehouses of the town are col- 
lected, and all the trade of the city carried on, of whatever 
description it may be. In these also are the workshops of 
those who expose for sale the products of their skill or 
labour, such as shoe-makers, cap-makers, basket-makers, 
smiths, etc. The result, of course, is, that the shops of the 
various tradesmen and artificers are sa la indis- 
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occur dispersedly ; but every trade has its distinct place to 


which it is generally confined. Hence one passes along 
between rows of shops exhibiting the same kinds of 
commodities, and sometimes exending to the length of a 
moderate street. Other rows make a similar display of 
commodities of other sorts. 

The bazaar itself consists of a series of avenues or streets, 
with an arched or some other roof to afford protection 
from the sun and rain. These avenues are lined by the 
shops, which are generally raised two or three feet above 
the ground upon a platform of masonry, which also usually 
forms a bench in front of the whole line. The shops are 
in general very small, and entirely open in front, where 
the dealer sits with great quietness and patience till a cus- 
tomer is attracted by the display of his wares. No one 
lives in the bazaar; the shops are closed towards evening 
with shutters, and the bazaar itself is closed with strong 
gates, after the shopkeepers have departed to their several _ 
homes in the town. 

It sometimes happens that a part of the bazaar consists 
of an open place, or square, around which are shops under 
an arcade. When this occurs, the shops are generally those 
of fruiterers, ngrocers, and other dealers in vegetable 
produce, the frequent renewals of whose bulky stock ren- 
ders it undesirable that their shops should be plaeed in the 
thronged and narrow avenues. 

In these bazaars business begins very early in the 
morning—as soon as it is light. During the day it seems 
to be the place in which all the activities of the town are 
concentrated, and presents a scene remarkably in con- 
trast with the characteristic solitude and quietness of the 
streets, which seem exhausted of their population to supply 
the teeming concourse which it offers. And this is partly 
true; for the market is the resort not only of the busy, but 
of the idle and the curious—of those who seek discussion, 
or information, or excitement, or who desire ‘to be seen 
of men ;’ and where, consequently, the exterior aspect of 
Oriental life and manners is seen in all its len and 
breadth, and fulness. 

37. ‘A woman in the city, which was a sinner. —It is 
commonly supposed that this woman was Mary Magdalene, 
so that ‘Magdalen’ has become, asit were, a name for a 
penitent harlot. But there does not appear the least reason 
for this conclusion; and it is difficult to see on what it 
could have been founded, unless from the circumstance 
that Mary Magdalene is, a few verses on in the next chap- 
ter, mentioned jirst among the females who followed Christ 
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and ‘ ministered to him of their substance.’ These were 
surely women of Property, and as Mary is mentioned even 
before the wife of so considerable a person as Herod’s stew- 
ard, we may perhaps infer even that she was a woman of 
superior station and wealth, and all the less likely to have 
been a harlot, which we concede was probably the case of 
the woman who now anoints our Lord’s feet, although 
there were certainly many other acts—of lesser moral 
offence, or only of ceremonial offence—which, among the 
Jews, brought upon a woman an il] fame. Mary’s sur- 
name of Magdalen probably denotes that she was a native 
of Magdala, near Bethsaida, on the coast of the Lake of 
Tiberias; whereas, the present woman appears to have 
belonged to Capernaum. Mary doubtless, like this woman, 
‘loved much,’ for, even as to this world, she ‘had received 
much,’ Jesus having cast out of her seven devils; and, 
whether for this, or because of her superior character and 
station, she is usually first named by the Evangelists when 
they have occasion to mention the female friends of our 
Saviour. The fact that, till Jesus knew her, Mary Mag- 


dalene had been a demoniac, affords another and the 
strongest possible reason against identifying her with a 
woman who is supposed to have been a harlot till her 
heart received the pure and purifying doctrine of Christ. 
38. ‘ Stood at his feet behind him.’—This is an expression 
often applied to servants in waiting at meal-times. The 
painters do not correctly represent this scene. It was at 
this time the custom among the Jews, as well as the Ro- 


- Mans, to recline, at meal-time, ou couches, set around 


the table. Of such couches we shall have another occa- 
sion to speak. It is only necessary at present to observe 
that the guests so reclined on these couches that their feet 
were behind them, towards the open space or passage be- 
tween the couch and the wall, where the servants stood in 
attendance. It was in this open place, to which access 
without obtrusiveness was easy, that the woman came and 
washed the feet of Jesus with her tears and anointed them 
with ointment, without appearing before his face: indeed 
he could not perhaps have seen her without turning his 
head. Hence the force of the expression ‘ behind him.’ 
165 
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The customs of.the modern East stil] furnish sufficient 
illustration of the free access at meal-time which this inci- 
dent indicates. Several illustrations of this occur to us; 
but we confine ourselves to the following, from the Nurra- 
tive of a Mission of Enquiry to the Jews, from the Church of 
Scotland, in 1839 :—‘ At dinner, at the consul’s house at 
Damietta, we were much interested in observing a custom 
of the coun In the room where we were received, 
besides the divan on which we sat, there were seats all 
round the walls. Many came in and took their place on 
those side-seats, uninvited and yct unchallenged. They 
spoke to those at table on business or the news of the day, 
and our host spoke freely to them. This made us under- 
stand the scene in Simon’s house at Bethany, where Jesus 
sat at supper, and Mary came in and anointed his feet with 
ointment; and also the scene in the Pharisee’s house, where 
the woman who was a sinner came in, uninvited and yet 
not forbidden, and washed his feet with her tears. e 
afterwards saw this custom at Jerusalem, and there it was 
still more fitted to illustrate these incidents. We were 
sitting round Mr. Nicolayson’s table, when first one and 
then another stranger opened the door, and came in, taking 
their sent by the wall, They leaned forward and spoke 
to those at table.’ 

— ‘ Began to wash his feet with tears.’ —From what our 


Lord presently says to Simon, as well as from of 


the earlier Scriptures which have already engaged our 
attention, we kuow that it was the custom of the enter- 
tainer to provide water, and direct his servants to wash 
the feet of his guests. In towns, however, the custom 
does not appear to have been invariably observed ; for we 
see it was neglected by Simon, without the omission 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 Women minister unto Christ of their substance. 4 
Christ, after he had preached from place to place, 
attended with his apostles, propoundeth the parable 
of the sower, 16 and of the candle: 21 declareth who 
are his mother, and brethren : 22 rebuketh the winds: 
26 casteth the legion of devils out of the man into the 
herd of swine: 37 ts rejected of the Gadarenes: 43 
healeth the woman of her bloody issue, 49 and raiseth 

Srom death Jairus’ daughter, 


Anp it came to pass afterward, that he went 
throughout every city and village, preaching 
and shewing the glad tidings of the kingdom 
of God : and the twelve were with him, 

2 And certain women, which had been 
healed of evil spirits and infirmities, Mary 
called Magdalene, ‘out of whom went seven 
devils, 

3 And Joanna the wife of Chuza Herod’s 
steward, and Susanna, and many others, 
which ministered unto him of their substance. 

4 4 “And when much people were ga- 
thered together, and were come to him out 
of every city, he spake by a parable: 

5 A sower went out to sow his seed: and 
as he sowed, some fell by the way side; and 
it was trodden down, and the fowls of the air 
devoured it. 


6 And some fell upon a rock; and as soon 


it Mark 16.9, 
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appearing to have been intended as a mark of disrespect, 
our Saviour's allusion to it being rather incidéntal than 
reproachful. It was, however, as might be expected, an 
invariable custom to wash the feet previously to being 
anointed. 

47.‘ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven.’ — Professor 
Trench has anticipated us in citing from Tholuck the fol- 
lowing story from the Bastan of i, as almost an echo 
of the evangelical history of this transaction. ‘ Jesus, 
while on earth, was once entertained in the cell of a 
dervise, or monk, of eminent reputation for sanctity; 
in the same city dwelt a youth sunk in every sin, whose 
heart was so black that Satan himself shrunk back from it 
in horror. This last presently appeared before the cell of 
the monk, and, as smitten by the very presence of the Divine 
prophet, began to lament deeply the sin and misery of his 
past life, and, shedding many tears, to implore pardon and 
grace. The monk indignantly interrupted him, demand- 
ing how he dared to appear in his presence, and in that of 
God’s holy Prophet; assured him that for him to seek 
forgiveness was vain; and in proof how inexorably he 
considered his lot fixed for hell, exclaimed, “ My God! 
grant me but one thing—that I may stand far from this 
man on the day of judgment.” On this Jesus spoke—“ It 
shall be even so; the prayer of both is granted. This 
sinner has sought mercy and , and has not sought 
them in vain; his sins are forgiven; his place shall be in 
Paradise at the last day. But this monk has prayed that 
he may never stand near this sinner—his prayer, too, is 


granted ; hell shall be his place, for there this sinner shall 
never come.” ’ 


as it was sprung up, it withered away, because 
it lacked moisture. 

7 And some fell among thorns; and the 
thorns sprang up with it, and choked it. 

8 And other fell on good ground, and 
sprang up, and bare fruit an hundredfold. 
And when he had said these things, he cried, 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

9 | And his disciples asked him, saying, 
What might this parable be? 

10 And he said, Unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God : but to 
others in parables ; that seeing they might not 
see, and hearing they might not understand. 

11 J °Now the parable is this : The seed is 
the word of God. 

12 Those by the way side are they that 
hear; then cometh the devil, and taketh 
away the word out of their hearts, lest they 
should believe and be saved. 

13 They on the rock are they, which, when 
they hear, receive the word with joy; and 
these have no root, which for a while be- 
lieve, and in time of temptation fall away. 

14 And that which fell among thorns are 
they. which, when they have heard, g° forth, 
and are choked with cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to 
perfection. 


8 Matt, 13. 18. 
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15 But that on the good ground are they, 


which in an honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience. 

16 { ‘No man, when he hath lighted a 
candle, covereth it with a vessel, or putteth 2 
under a bed; but setteth z¢ on a candlestick, 
that they which enter in may see the light. 

17 *For nothing is secret, that shall not 
be made manifest; neither any thing hid, 
that shall not be known and come abroad. 

18 Take heed therefore how ye hear: ‘for 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given; and 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
even that which he ’seemeth to have. 

19 J *Then came to him Ais mother and 
his brethren, and could not come at him-for 
the press. 

20 And it was told him by certain which 
said, Thy mother and thy brethren stand 
without, desiring to see thee. 

21 And he answered and said unto them, 
My mother and my brethren are these which 
hear the word of God, and do it. 

22 J °Now it came to pass on a certain 
day, that he went into a ship with his dis- 
ciples: and he said unto them, Let us go 
over unto the other side of the lake. And 
they launched forth. 

23 But as they sailed he fell asleep: and 
there came down a storm of wind on the 
lake ; and they were filled with water, and 
were in jeopardy. 

24 And they came to him, and awoke him, 

saying, Master, master, we perish. ‘Then he 
arose, and rebuked the wind and the raging 
of the water: and they ceased, and there was 
a calm. 
25 And he said unto them, Where is 
your faith? And they being afraid won- 
dered, saying one to another, What manner 
of man is this! for he commandeth even the 
winds and water, and they obey him. 

26 {J '*And they arrived at the country of 
the Gadarenes, which is over against Galilee. 

27 And when he went forth to land, there 
met him out of the city a certain man, which 
had devils long time, and ware no clothes, 
neither abode in any house, but in the 
tombs. 

28 When he saw Jesus, he cried out, and 
fell down before him, and with a loud voice 
said, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of God most high? I beseech thee, 
torment me not. 


4 Matt. 5. 15. 5 Matt. 10, 26. © Matt. 13. 12. 
10 Matt. 8. 28, 
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29 (For he had commanded the unclean 
spirit to come out of the man. For often- 
times it had caught him: and he was kept 
bound with chains and in fetters; and he 
brake the bands, and was driven of the devil 
into the wilderness. ) 

30 And Jesus asked him, saying, What 
is thy name? And he said, Legion: because 
many devils were entered into him. 

81 And they besought him that he would 
not command them to go out into the deep. 

32 And there was there an herd of many 
swine feeding on the mountain: and they 
besought him that he would suffer them to 
enter into them. And he suffered them. 

33 Then went the devils out of the man, 
and entered into the swine: and the herd ran 
violently down a steep place into the lake, and 
were choked. 

34 When they that fed them saw what was 
done, they fled, and went and told 7z¢ in the 
city and in the country. 

35 Then they went out to see what was 
done; and came to Jesus, and found the 
man, out of whom the devils were departed, 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his 
right mind: and they were afraid. 

36 They also which saw z¢ told them by 
what means he that was possessed of the 
devils was healed. | 

37 Then the whole multitude of the country 
of the Gadarenes round about besought him 
to depart from them; for they were taken 
with great fear: and he went up into the ship, 
and returned back again. 

38 Now the man out of whom the devils 

were departed besought him that he might 
be with him: but fe sent him away, 
saying, 
39 Return to thine own house, and shew 
how great things God hath done unto thee. 
And he went his way, and published through- 
out the whole city how great things Jesus had 
done unto him. 

40 And it came to pass, that, when Jesus 
was returned, the people gladly received him : 
for they were all waiting for him. 

4] ‘And, behold, there came a man 
named Jairus, and he was a ruler of the 
synagogue: and he fell down at Jesus’ feet, 
and besoyght him that he would come into 
his house : 

42 For he had one only daughter, about 
twelve years of age, and she lay a dying. 
But as he went the people thronged him. 


8 Matt. 13. 46, a, Matt. 8. 83. 
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43 9 And a woman having an issue of 
blood twelve years, which had spent all her 
living upon physicians, neither could be 
healed of any, 

44 Came behind him, and touched the 
border of his garment: and immediately-her 
issue of blood stanched. 

45 And Jesus said, Who touched me? 
When all denied, Peter and they that were 
with him said, Master, the multitude throng 
thee and press thee, and sayest thou, Who 
touched me? 

46 And Jesus said,; Somebody hath 
touched me: for I perceive that virtue is 
gone out of me. 

47 And when the woman saw that she 
was not hid, she came trembling, and fall- 
ing down before him, she declared unto him 
before all the people for what cause she had 
touched him, and how she was healed im- 
mediately. 

48 Aud. he said unto her, Daughter, be 
of good comfort: thy faith hath made thee 
whole ; go in peace. 

49 {| While he yet spake, there cometh 


Verse 6, ‘ It withered away, hecause it lacked moisture.’ 
—-In Palestine, wherever there is moisture there is also 
abundance; but the great heat of the sammer's sun soon 
dries up all moisture where there is not a supply of water. 
Hence the force of such passages as this, and hence the 
beauty of the numerous promises of Scripture, in whieh 
the best blessings are described as ‘ waters,’ ‘springs of 
water,’ ‘rain,’ etc. ‘I have travelled for nearly twelve 
hours,’ says Mr. Macbriar, ‘ without being able to find a 
drop of water, although we pushed on our parched beasts 
with all expedition, in hope of reaching some rivulet 
where we might quench our thirst. While the enn smote 
us with almost intolerable heat and drought, 1 longed for 
shelter under some spreading tree planted by the water 
side.’ 

26. ‘ The country of the Gadurenes.—Luke agrees with 
Mark; but Matthew (vill. 28) has ‘the country of the 
Gergesenes.’ Some copies and translations have sought 
to obviate the apparent discrepancy by supposing ‘ Gerge- 
senes’ in Matthew, was inserted through the error of some 
copyist who should have written Gadara. But this me- 
thod of removing difficulties is so replete with danger, 
and should be used with such extreme caution and reluc- 
tance, as a /ast resource, that we are not disposed to allow 
it on the present oecasion. It is better and easier to con- 
clude, that there were two towns, Gadara and Gergesa, 
in the same district, so near to each other that the district 
itself was sometimes named from the one and sometimes 
from the other. Or, with equal probability, we may sup- 
pose that the two names for the same country co-existed 
from the circumstance that ‘the country of the Gerge- 
senes’ was the ancient name, derived from the Girgashites 
by whom it was formerly occupied, and who were expelled 
by Joshua; while ‘the country of the Gadarenes’ was a 
modern name derived from the important town of Gadara. 
What renders this a more probable solution of the diffi- 
culty is, that if there were two names, one ancient and 
another modern, it would be in itself likely that Matthew, 
writing for Jews, should use the former, while Mark and 
Luke, who wrote for the Gentiles, would as naturally use 
the modern rt 
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saying to him, Thy daughter is dead ; trouble 
not the Master. 

50 4 But when Jesus heard z¢, he answered 
him, saying, Fear not: believe only, and she 
shall be made whole. 

51 And when he came iato the house, he 
suffered no man to go in, save Peter, and 
James, and John, and the father and the 
mother of the maiden. 

52 And all wept, and bewailed her: but 
he said, Weep not; she is not dead, but 
sleepeth. 

53 And they laughed him to scorn, know- 
ing that she was dead. 

54 And he put them all out, and took 
her by the hand, and called, saying, Maid, 
arise, 

55 And her spirit came again, and she 
arose straightway : and he commanded to give 
her meat. 

56 And her parents were astonished: but 
he charged them that they should tell no man 
what was done. 


Tt will be observed that the text only informs as that 
the country of the Gadarenes was on the other side of the 
sea of Tiberias, and over against Galilee. It says nothing 
as to the situation of either the towns of Gadara or Ger- 
gesa, which, for what we know from Scripture, may have 
been in a part of the district to which they gave name, 
distant from that part of it which bordered on the sea of 
Tiberias. ‘The city’ mentioned in the narrative may 
possibly have been one of the two, or quite as possibly 
some other city distinct from either, and perhaps nearer 
than either to the lake. As the sites are still the subject 
of dispute, it is necessary: thus to premise that the Evan- 
gelists are not committed to any alternative with respect 
to the towns of Gadara and (the supposed) Gergesa ; al- 
though they distinctly inform us that a district eastward 
‘—or probably south-eastward of the lake, was called the 
country of the Gadarenes, or Gergesenes. 

Gadara is mentioned by Josephus as the capital of Pe- 
rea, a place of strength, many of whose inhabitants were 
wealthy persons (De Bell. 4.7). The other passages in 
which this historian mentions Gadara, intimate clearly 
that it was situated at some slight distance to the south- 
east of the lake; see in particular his Life, sect. 9, 10. 
Correspondingly Polybius (v. 6) mentions it as the 
strongest city in the part of the country east of the Jor- 
dan, opposite the plain of Esdraelon. Pliny mentions it 
among the cities of Decapolis (which derived its name 
from the number of cities it contained), and says that it 
was situated near the river Hieromax, or Jarmuth. These 
intimations, concurring with those of Eusebius and Je- 
rome, lead us to expect to find Gadara upon a mountain, 
near the Hieromax, not far from the lake to the south- 
east, and nearly equidistant, on the opposite side of the 
river, from Tiberias and Bethshan, or Scythopolis. In a 
situation corresponding very well to these intimations, 
near the village of Om-keis, about eight miles from the 
lake, and between two and three from the river Jarmuth, 
Seetzen found considerable ruins which he supposed to be 
those of the ancient Gadara. Burckhardt however thought 
them to be the ruins of Gamala, as did also Buckingham, 
who argues the question at considerable length. But Co- 
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lonel Leake, Burckhardt’s editor, re-asserts the opinion of 
Seetzen, and we are disposed to acquiesce in his conclu- 
sion; and this we the more readily do, as, for the reason 
already stated, we see no cause to conclude that Gadara 
was the town near which the present transaction took place. 
It therefore suggests no objections to find that these ruins, 
whether those of Gadara or not, seem to be too distant 
from the lake to be regarded as representing the town 
whose people desired Jesus to depart from them. As 
therefore the spot does not appear to be of any Scriptural 
interest, we shall not describe its remains, for ample de- 
tails concerning which we may refer to Burckhardt and 
Buckingham. The following, from the latter traveller, is 
of more immediate interest. 

‘ The account given of the habitation of the demoniac, 
from whom the legion of devils was cast out here, struck 
us very forcibly, while we were ourselves wandering 
among rugged mountains, and surrounded by tombe, still 
used as habitations by individuals and whole families of 
those residing there. A finer subject for a masterly ex- 
pression of the passions of madness in all their violence, 
contrasted with the serenity of benevolence and virtue in 
him who went about doing good, could hardly be chosen 
by the pencil of an artist; and a faithful delineation of the 
ragged and wild majesty of the mountain scenery here on 
the one hand, with the still calm of the water of the lake 
on the other, would give an additional charm to the pic- 
ture.’ Travels in P. ine, ii, 289. 8vo. 

With respect to Gergesa, we have explained that it is 
only 8 conjecture that this was a town giving its name to 
‘the country of the Gergesenes,’ since ‘Gergesenes’ may 
rather have been a Gentile name (Girgashites ?), than one 
taken from the name of a place. However, we may allow 
for a moment that the name ofa town is involved. Those 
who coutend for this theory, not being able to find any 
place called Ger have supposed it the same as Ge- 
raza, one of the cities of the Decapolis. We have not any 
doubt that the interesting remains at the spot now called 
Jerash are the same as those of the ancient Geraza. But 
we have very great doubt that it gave its name to the dis- 
trict in question; and can be certain that this at least 
was not the city to which our Saviour came; for it is not 
‘over against Galilee,’ and it is not less than fifty miles 
to the south-east of the lake of Tiberias, and nearly forty 
miles from Gadara. If therefore a town is to be under- 
stood, it is better to look for one called Ger near both 
to Gadara and the lake. This conclusion is not new. It 
is as old as Origen; and from the time and place in which 
he lived, the opinion of that learned father is worth more 
than the mere conjectures that only now can be offered ; 
and is the more valuable as it seems to conyey an intima- 
tion that such a place as Gergesa in the required situation 
did actually exist, and was probably the town to which 
our Lord was going. He objects decidedly to the Geraza 
‘in Arabia,’ observing truly, that there was no sea or lake 
near it, and could never have been intended by the Evan- 
gelists, who were so well acquainted with the country. To 
Gadara he also objects, as being the city to which our 
Lord approached, on the ground that this, although so 
much nearer than Geraza, was still too distant from the 
lake, * But,’ continues he, ‘Gergesa, from whence were 
the Gergesenes, tg an ancient city, near the lake now called 
Tiberias ; above which is a precipice, adjacent to the lake, 
where is still shewn the place where the swine were cast 
down by the devils.’ Comment. in Joannem, ii. 131. This 
is very clear; as it seems that the place still existed in the 
time of Ori by the name of Ge , and that the 
Christian inkabitnats of the place consider that the trans- 
actions here recorded occurred in the neighbourhood of 
their city, and that it gave name to the country of the Ger- 
gesenes. We are disposed to take this account as the most 
probable, as this Gergesa, though nearer the lake, was stil] 
so near to Gadara that the neighbourhood might be indi- 
cated indifferently as ‘ the country of the Gergesenes,’ or 
‘the country of the Gadarenes.’ Besides, as Ger is 
not historically mentioned, it would seem to have been a 
less important place than Gadara; for which reason, al- 
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cane the event may actually have occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of the former town, Mark and Luke, not writ- 
ra: a natives of Palestine, might naturally be induced to 
indicate the locality by a reference to the more important 
city of the two. 

27. ‘ Ware no clothes.’—In his work on Insanity, p. 26, 
Dr. Pritchard quotes from an Italian physician a descrip- 
tion of raving madness or mania; ‘a striking and charac- 
teristic circumstance is the propensity to go quite naked, 
The patient tears his clothes to tattegs ;’ this is seen in the 
instance cited from Warburton in the ensuing note. We 
remember to have noticed in the market of Sulimanieh 
in Kurdistan a most powerful man, of fierce and wild 
aspect, seated quite naked beside the bench of one of the 


shops. This being then new to our experience, we felt 


surprise at the little attention so extraordi a spectacle 
excited from the numerous passers-by, and on inquiry we 
were told that the man was mad, and had so constantly 
destroyed the clothes that had been placed upon him, that 
all attempt to clothe him had been abandoned. 

— ‘ Neither abode in any house, but in the tombs.’—That 
is, in the excavated sepulchnes: in which all the Jews who 
could bear the expense liked to inter their dead, and 
which were found near all their towns—near some, from 
the nature of the ground, in greater abundance than near 
others, It is remarkable that Burckhardt and other tra- 
vellers have found such tombs, in sufficiently great num- 
bers to attract particular notice, in the country beyond the 
lake of Tiberias, and in the immediate vicinity of the spot 
where Gadara once stood. They were unclean to the Jews, 
by reason of the bones which they contained, and were 
therefore never used for abode or retreat by sane persons. 
The little buildings which in the East are now placed over 
the graves of eminent or holy persons in Eastern countries, 
and which offer some shelter from the weather, are still the 
favourite resort of lunatics in the East. An incident related 
by Mr. Warburton (Crescent and Cross, ii. 352) affords 
some striking illustration of the particulars in the account. 
‘On descending from these heights [af Lebanon] I found 
myself in @ cemetery, whose sculptured turbans shewed me 
that the neighbouring village was Moslem. The silence 
of the night was now broken by fierce yells and howlings, 
which I flecavared proceeded from a naked maniac, who 
was fighting with some wild dogs for a bone. The mo- 
ment he perceived me, he left his canine comrades, and 
bounding along with rapid strides, seized my horse’s 
bridle, and almost forced him backward over the cliff, by 
the grip he held of the powerful Mameluke bit.’ It will 
be obseryed that in Matt. viii. 28, the demoniacs are said 
to have been exceeding fierce, so that none might pass by. 

31. ‘ Into the deep.’—This, coupled with what follows, 
will suggest to the English reader that they deprecated 
being cast into the sea, and this will be strengthened when 
he presently learns that the herd of swine which they were 

rmitted to enter, ran down the steep into the sea. But 
in fact the two things are different. What the unclean 
spirits deprecate is, that they should be deprived of ve- 
hicles upon which and through which to act, and there- 
fore be obliged, as disembodied, to revert to the abyss (els 
thy &Buvcooy), or Hades (usually translated ‘hell’ in our 
version), which is designate as the customary abode of evil 
spirits, as well as the general guthering-place of the de- 

It should therefore be rendered by some word 
not liable to be taken as signifying the sea; particularly 
as the sea itself is otherwise connected with the transla- 
tion. The translation of Wicklif clears this difficulty : 
‘and they preieden hym that he schulde not comaunde 
hem, that thei schulden go in to helle.’—It was for this 
reason that the unclean spirits deemed even an abode in 
the swine preferable; but the unexpected result, that the 
frightened animals ran into the sea and were drowned, 
brought about the very dogm they had striven to avert, 
for, being again disembodied, there was nothing for them 
but to return to the abyss. 

82. ‘ There was there an herd of many swine feeding.’ — 
We have already intimated our belief that there was much 
error in supposing that the law, which declared that cer- 
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tain kinds of animals were not to be used for meat, should 
be understood as prohibiting the Jews from ae taa for 
any other purpose, the animals interdicted as food. ‘There 
was certainly nothing in the law to prevent them from 
rearing hogs any more than from rearing asses, if they 
saw fit to do so. It appears, in fact, that they did rear 
pigs for sale to their heathen neighbours, till this was for- 
bidden, after the priaciple of refining upon the law had 
been introduced. The prohibition demonstrates the pre- 
vious existence of the practice; and it did not take effect 
till about 70 years B.c., when it is alleged to have origi- 
nated in a circumstance which occurred between Hyrca- 
nus and Aristobulus, the suns of king Alexander Jannaus. 
Aristobulus was besieging Hyrcanus in Jerusalem, but not 
wishing to interrupt the services of the temple, he per- 
mitted an arrangement, under which money was let down 
from the temple in a box; in return for which the lambs 
required for the daily sacrifices were sent up. It at last 
occurred to a mischievous old man, ‘who understood the 
wisdom of the Greeks,’ that there would be no overcom- 
ing the adverse party while they employed themselves in 
the service of God, and therefore one morning he put a 
hog in the box instead of a lamb. When half-way up, 
the pig reared himself up, and happened to rest his fore 
feet upon the temple wall; whereupon, continues the story, 
Jerusalem and the land of Israel quaked. In consequence 
of this, two orders were issued by the Council,—‘ Cursed 
be he that breedeth hogs;’ and, ‘Cursed be he who 
teacheth his son the learning of the Greeks.’ Such is the 
origin of the order against rearing hogs, as related in the 
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Babylon Talmud. One of the enforcements of this prohi- 
bition is curious, as shewing for what purposes, besides 
sale, hogs had been reared by the Jews. ‘It is forbidden 
to rear any hog—even though hogs should come to a man by 
tnheritance—in order to obtain profit from its skin, or 
from its fat, for anointing, or for light.’ From this it 
would appear that the Jews had been wont to make oint- 
ments with hogs’ lard, and that they did not exclusively 
use oil for lights, but fat also; which was probably done 
according to a method we have often seen in the East, by 
introducing a wick into a lump of grease, which is set in 
a lamp, or in a round hollow vessel made for the purpose. 
The heat of the kindled wick, as in acandle, gradually 
melts as much of the fat as is required to feed the flame. 
The inconvenience of the deprivation of the useful lard of 
hogs for this and other purposes, seems to have given oc- 
casion to an explanation that the prohibition was not to be 
understood to imply that the fat of hogs might not be ob- 
tained by purchase from the Gentiles. 

The prohibition of keeping hogs does not appear to have 
had complete effect, as ations are made concerning 
towns in which hogs were kept; and the keepers of swine 
are mentioned as contemptible and infamous wretches, so 
that it was a favourite term of great abuse to calla 
son ‘a hog-breeder’ or ‘a swine-herd.’ Although there- 
fore it may be likely that the herds of swine, here men- 
tioned, were the property of the heathen who certainly 
did live with the Jews in the towns of this neighbourhood, 
it is not impossible that they belonged to Jews, who kept 
them in despite of the prohibitions we have mentioned. 











CHAPTER IX. 


1 Christ sendeth his apostles to work miracles, and to 


. 7 Herod desireth to see Christ. 17 Christ 
feedeth five thousand: 18 enquireth what opinion the 
world had of him: 22 foretelleth his passion: 23 pro- 
poseth to all the pattern of his patience. 28 The 
transfiguration. 37 He healeth the lunatich: 438 
-again forewarneth his disciples of his passion: 46 
commendeth humility : 51 biddeth them to shew mild- 
ness towards all, without desire of revenge. 67 Divers 
would follow him, but upon condition. 

THEN ‘he called his twelve disciples together, 
‘and gave them power and authority over all 
devils, and to cure diseases. 

2 And he sent them to preach the kingdom 
of God, and to heal the sick. 

3 And he said unto them, Take nothing 
for your journey, neither staves, nor scrip, 
neither bread, neither money; neither have 
two coats apiece. 

4 And whatsoever house ye enter into, 
there abide, and thence depart. 

5 And whosoever will not receive 
when ye go out of that city, shake off the 
very dust from your feet for a testimony 
against them. 

6 And they departed, and went through 
the towns, preaching the gospel, and healing 
every where. 

7 J *Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all 
that was done by him: and he was perplexed, 
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because that it was said of some, that John 
was risen from the dead ; 

8 And of some, that Elias had appeared ; 
and of others, that one of the old enka was 
risen again. 

9 And Herod said, John have I beheaded : 
but who is this, of whom I hear such things? 
And he desired to see him. 

10 4 And the apostles, when they were 
returned, told him all that they had done. 
*And he took them, and went aside privately 
into a desert place belonging to the city called 
Bethsaida. 

11 And the people, when they knew 2¢, fol- 
lowed him: and he received them, and spake 
unto them of the kingdom of God, and healed 
them that had need of healing. 

{1 12 ‘And when the day began to wear 
away, then came the twelve, and said unto 
him, Send the multitude away, that they may 
go into the towns and country round about, 
and lodge, and get victuals: for we are here 
in a desert place. 

13 But he said unto them, Give ye them 
to eat. And they said, We have no more 
but five loaves and two fishes; except we 
should go and buy meat for all this people. 

14 For they were about five thousand men. 
And he said to his disciples, Make them sit 
down by fifties in a company. 


3 Matt. 14. 13, 4 Matt. 14, 15. 
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15 And they did so, and made them all sit 
down. 

16 Then he took the five loaves and the two 
fishes, and looking up to heaven, he blessed 
them, and brake, and gave to the disciples to 
set before the multitude. 

17 And they did eat, and were all filled : 
and there was taken up of fragments that re- 
mained to them twelve baskets. 

18 § °And it came to pass, as he was alone 
praying, his disciples were with him: and he 
asked them, saying, Whom say the people 
that I am ? 

19 They answering said, John the Baptist ; 
but some say, Elias; and others say, that one 
of the old pees is risen 5 re 

20 He said unto them, But whom say ye 
that Iam? Peter answering said, The Christ 
of God. 

21 And he straitly charged them, and com- 
manded them to tell no man that thing ; 

22 Saying, “The Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes,.and be slain, and be 
raised the third day. 

23 J “And he said to them all, If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and fullow me. 

24 For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it: but whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it. 

25 *For what is a man advantaged, if he 
gain the whole world, and lose himself, or be 
cast away ? 

26 °For whosoever shall be ashamed of me 
and of my words, of him shall the Son of man 
be ashamed, when he shall come in his own 
glory, and in kis Father’s, and of the holy 
angels. 

27 **But I tell you of a truth, there be 
some standing here, which shall not taste of 
death, till they see the kingdom of God. 

28 {J '' And it came to pass about an eight 
days after these "sayings, he took Peter and 
ich and James, and went up into a moun- 
tain to pray. 

29 And as he prayed, the fashion of his 
countenance was altered, and his raiment was 
white and glistering. 

30 And, behold, there talked with him two 
men, which were Moses and Elias : 

31 Who appeared in glory, and spake of 
his decease which he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem. 

32 But Peter and they that were with him 
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were heavy with sleep: and when they were 
awake, they saw his glory, and the two men 
that stood with him. 

33 And it came to pass, as they departed 
from him, Peter said unto Jesus, Master, it is 
good for us to be here: and let us make three 
tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elias: not knowing what he said. 

34 While he thus spake, there came a 
cloud, and overshadowed them: and they 
feared as they entered into the cloud. 

35 And there came a voice out of the 
ig saying, This is my beloved Son: hear 

m @ 


36 And when the voice was past, Jesus was 
found alone. And they kept :¢ close, and 
told no man in those days any of those things 
which they had seen. 

37 J ‘And it came to pass, that on the 
next day, when they were come down from the 
hill, much people met him. 

88 And, behold, a man of the company 
cried out, saying, Master, I beseech thee, 
look upon my son: for he is mine only child. 

39 And, lo, a spirit taketh him, and he 
suddenly crieth out; and it teareth him that 
he foameth again, and bruising him hardly 
departeth from him. 

40 And I besought thy disciples to cast 
him out ; and they could not. 

41 And Jesus answering said, O faithless 
and perverse generation, how long shall I be 
with you, and suffer you? Bring thy son 
hither. 

42 And as he was yet a coming, the devil 
threw him down, and tare him. And. Jesus 
rebuked the unclean spirit, and healed the 
child, and delivered him again to his father. 

43 {J And they were all amazed at the 
mighty power of God, But while they won- 
dered every one at all things which Jesus did, 
he said unto his disciples, 

44 ‘‘Let these sayings sink down into your 
ears: for the Son of man shall be delivered 
into the hands of men. 

45 But they understood not this saying, 
and it was hid from them, that they perceiverl 
it not: and they feared to ask him of that 
saying. 

46 {J '*Then there arose a reasoning among 
them, which of them should be greatest. 

47 And Jesus, perceiving the thought of 
their heart, took a child, and set him by 
him, 

48 And said unto them, Whosoever shall 
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receive this child in my name receiveth me: 
and whosoever shall receive me receiveth him 
that sent me: for he that is least among you 
all, the same shall be great. 

49 J '*And John answered and said, Mas- 
ter, we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name; and we forbad him, because he fol- 
loweth not with us. 

50 And Jesus said unto him, Forbid Aim 
not: for he that is not against us is for us. 

51 {J And it came to pass, when the time 
was come that he should be received up, he 
stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, 

52 And sent messengers before his face : 
and they went, and entered into a village of 
the Samaritans, to make ready for him. 

53 And they did not receive him, because 
his face was as though he would go to Jeru- 
salem. 

54 And when his disciples James and John 
saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as '’ Elias did ? 

55 But he turned, and rebuked them, and 


17 2 Kings 1. 10. 
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Verse 10. ‘ Bethsaida.’—Gur Lord here feeds the five thou- 
sand near a place called Bethsaida; but it is evident from 
the parallel res i (Matt. xiv. 18; Mark vi. 32-45) that 
this event took place, not in Galilee, but on the eastern 
side of the lake. This was held to be one of the greatest 
difficulties in sacred geography (Cellar. (Votit. Orb. ii. 
536), till the ingenious Reland afforded materials for a 
satisfactory solution of it b gusneniene two Bethsaidas, 
one on the western and the other on the north-eastern 
border of the lake (Palestina, p. 653). The former was 
undoubtedly the ‘ city of Andrew and Peter;’ and although 
Reland did not himself think that the other Bethsaida is 
mentioned in the New Testament, it has been shewn by 
later writers that it is in perfect agreement with the 
sacred text to conclude that it was the Bethsaida near 
which Christ fed the five thousand, and also, probably, 
where the blind man was restored to sight. is, and 
not the western Bethsaida (as our English writers persist 
in stating), was the Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, afterwards 
called Julias, which Pliny (Hist. Nat. xv.) places on the 
eastern side of the lake and of the Jordan, and which 
Josephus describes as situated in lower Gaulonitis, just 
above the entrance of the Jordan into the lake (De Bell. 
Jud. ii. 9; iii. 10.7). It was originally only a village, 
called Bethsaida, but was rebuilt and enlarged by Philip 
the Tetrarch not long after the birth of Christ, and re- 
ceived the name of Julias in honour of Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Augustus (Luke iii. 1; Joseph. Antig. xviii. 2. 1). 
Philip seems to have made it his occasional residence ; 
and here he died, and was buried in a costly tomb (Anti 
xviii. 4.6). At the northern end of the lake Gennesare 
the mountains which form the eastern wall of the valley 
through which the Jordan enters the lake throw out a 
spur or poaaatth which extends for some distance 
southward along the river. This is known by the people 
on the spot by no other name than el-Tell (the hill). On 
it are some ruins, which were visited by the Rev. Eli 
Smith, and proved to be the most extensive of any in the 
plain. The place is regarded as a sort of capital by the 
Arabs of the valley (the Ghawarineh), although they 
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said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of. 

56 For the Son of man is not come to de- 
stroy men’s lives, but to save them. And 
they went to another village. 

7 ‘And it came to pass, that, as they 
went in the way, a certain man said unto him, 
Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 

oest. 

58 And Jesus said unto him, Foxes have 
holes, and birds of the air have nests ; but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay Azs head. 

59 **And he said unto another, Follow me. 
But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father. 

60 Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury 
their dead: but go thou and preach the king- 
dom of God. 

61 And another also said, Lord, I will fol- 
low thee; but let me first go bid them fare- 
well, which are at home at my house. 

62 And Jesus said unto him, No man, 
having put his hand to the plough, and look- 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of God. 


18 Matt. 8. 19. 
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have lost its ancient name, and now occupy only a few 
houses in it as magazines. The ruins cover a large por- 
tion of the Tell, but consist entirely of hewn stones, with- 
out any distinct trace of ancient architecture. 

53. ‘ Because his face wus us though he would go 
to Jerusalem.'—The road from Galilee to Jerusalem lay 
through Samaria. One of the grand points of controversy 
between the Jews and Samaritans was, as stated by the 
woman of Samaria, ‘ Oar fathers worshipped in this moun- 
tain (Gerizim); but ye say that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship’ (John iv. 20). Believing 
therefore that their own temple on Mount Gerizim was 
the place to which all worship should tend, their zeal and 
the bitterness of their hate was particularly excited against 
those Jews who, on the periodical occasions, passed through 
their lands to worship at Jerusalem, at the passover and 
other public festivals. There does not seem to have been 
much hospitality or kind feeling between the Jews and 
Samaritans at any time; but probably they would not have 
refused to receive Jewish passengers into their towns 
and villages merely from understanding that they were 
going to Jerusalem, unless they knew they were goin 
there abi to worship at the temple, which they coul 
not but know when numerous people passed through their 
lands on the recurrence of the great festival. Of all fes- 
tivals the one most likely to excite their animosity was the 
Feast of the Dedication of that temple, which was to them 
so obnoxious, and this appears to have been the very 
festival which Jesus and his disciples were now proceeding 
to attend, 

We learn from Josephus that the journey from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, on occasion of the festivals, usually took 
three days ; and he mentions that the through the 
land of the Samaritans on such oceasions was sometimes 
attended with disturbances and even bloodshed. He re- 
lates in particular one remarkable affray, after the time 
of our Saviour, when some Galileans were attacked, and 
many of them slain by the Samaritans in their way to Je- 
rusalem at one of the festivals. This affair made a great 
stir, particularly when the Jews, finding that the provu- 
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rator (Cuamanus, the predecessor of Felix) had been bribed cate the superior objects and higher duties to which all 


by the Samaritans, avenged their own cause upon them | others must give place. 


with fire and sword. In consequence of this, many Gali- 
Jeans were put to death by Quadratus the president of Syria, 
who ultimately sent all the leading parties to Rome for 
trial. The result was that the emperor Claudius ordered 
all the Samaritans who had been sent to Rome to be put 
to death ; Cumanns, the procurator, to be banished ; and 
Celer, the tribune, who had been active against the Jews, 
to be sent to Jerusalem, and there to be drawn through 
the city and publicly executed. 

60. ‘ Let the dead bury their dead.’—This, certainly, 
has a singular sound, and has taken its place among the 
di ficult of Scripture. But to a Jew, who was 
familiar with the idea involved, its meaning must have 
been instantly clear. The term ‘dead’ is here used both 
in its figurative and literal acceptation. It was common 
among the Jews to describe an ungodly or sinful person as 
one dead though alive. Our Saviour therefore means to 
say that one who had an urgent call to follow Him, might 
leave even his dead father to be buried by his other sons 
or other relatives who were ‘dead’ to the great concerns 
of eternal life. By this remarkable instance—strong even 
to seeming harshness—our Lord did most pointedly indi- 


CHAPTER X. 


1 Christ sendeth out at once seventy disciples to work 
miracles, and to preach: 17 admonisheth them to be 
humble, and wherein to rejoice: 21 thanketh his 
rah bald his grace: 23 magnifieth the happy estate 
of his ch: 25 teacheth the lawyer how to attain 

eternal hfe, and to take every one for his neighbour 

that needeth his mercy: 41 reprehendeth Martha, 
and commendeth Mary her sister. 


Arter ‘these things the Lord appointed other 
seventy also, and sent them two and two be- 
fore his face into every city and place, whither 
he himself would come. 

2 Therefore said he unto them, *The har- 
vest truly is great, but the labourers are few : 
pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth labourers into his 
harvest. 


3 Go your ways: "behold, I sepd you forth 


as lambs among wolves. 

4 Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes: 
and salute no man by the way. 

5 ‘And into whatsoever house ye enter, 
first say, Peace be to this house. 

6 And if the Son of peace be there, your 

peace shall rest upon it: if not, it shall turn 
to you again. 
q And in the same house remain, eating 
and drinking such things as they give: for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. Go not from 
house to house. 

8 And into whatsoever city ye enter, and 
they receive you, eat such things as are set 


before you : 
9 And heal the sick that are therein, and 
3 Matt. 10. 1. 8 Matt. 9. 37. 3 Matt. 10. 16. 
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62. ‘Na man, having put his hand to the h,-a 
looktng back, is fit,’ etc.—The full details given fis ana 
x. 11 will enable the reader the better to understand, that 
the plough in Syria being very light and simple in {ts con- 
struction, the husbandman is under the necessity of guid- 
ing it with great care, bending over it, and loading it 
with his own weight, else the share would glide along the 
surface without making any incision. His mind should 
be wholly intent on his work, at once to press the lough 
into the ground, and direct it in a straight line. ‘Let the 
ploughman,’ said Hesiod, ‘ gttend to his charge, and look 
before him ; not turn aside to look on his associates, but 
make straight furrows, and have his mind attentive to his 
work.’ And Pliny, ‘Unless the pougsmen stoop forward,’ 
to press his plough into the soil, and conduct it properly, 
‘he will turn it aside.’ The careful and incessant atten- 
tion exacted from the ploughman by the nature of his 
duties, does thus therefore aptly inculcate that he who 
would take up his cross to follow Christ, should not— 
‘ Cast one longing lingering look behind’ upon the world 
and its concerns, 


say unto them, The kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you. 

10 But into whatsoever city ye enter, and 
they receive you not, go your ways out into 
the streets of the same, and say, 

11 Even the very dust of your city, which 
cleaveth on us, we do wipe off against you: 
notwithstanding. be ye sure of this, that the 
kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 

12 But I say unto you, that it shall be 
more tolerable in that day for Sodom, than 
for that city. 

13 *Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon, which have 
been done in you, they had a great while ago 
repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. 

14 But it shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon at the judgment, than for you. 

15 And thou, Capernaum, which art ex- 
alted to heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell. 

16 “He that heareth you heareth me; and 
he that despiseth you despiseth me; and he 
that despiseth me despiseth him that sent me. 

17 J And the seventy returned again with 
Joy, saying, Lord, even the devils are subject 
unto us through thy name. 

18 And he said unto them, I beheld Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven. 

19 Behold, I give unto you power to tread 
on serpents and scorpions, and over all the 
power of the enemy: and nothing shall by 
any means hurt you. 

20 Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, that 
the spirits are subject unto you; but rather 
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rejoice, because your names are written in 
heaven 

21 {In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, 
and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes: even so, Father ; 
for so it seemed good in thy sight. 

22 “All things are delivered to me of my 
Father : and no man knoweth who the Son is, 
but the Father; and who the Father is, but 
the Son, and fe to whom the Son will reveal 
him. 

23 { And he turned him unto Azs disci- 
ples, and said privately, "Blessed are the eyes 
which see the things that ye see : 

24 For I tell you, that many prophets and 
kings have desired to see those things which 
ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear 
those things which ye hear, and have not 
heard them. 

25 { And, behold, a certain lawyer stood 
up, and tempted him, saying, "Master, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 

26 He said unto him, What is written in 
the law? how readest thou ? 

27 And he answering said, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

28 And he said unto him, Thou hast an- 
swered right: this do, and thou shalt live. 

29 But he, willing to justify himself, said 
unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour ? 

30 And Jesus answering said, A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves, which stripped him of 
his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead. 

31 And by chance there came down a cer- 


Y Many ancient copies add theee words, And turning to his disciples, he said. 


Verse 4. ‘ Suluteno man by the way.’—See the note on 
Ps. cxxix. 8. In their salutations, on meeting, much time 
is often consumed by the Orientals in mutual inquiries and 
compliments, manual and oral. They are also fond of 
inquiring into all the business—such as the name, native 
place, residence, and present object of persons they meet 
on the road, and who return their salutation. In this no 
offence or impertinence is intended or taken. It is the 
habit of the people and the custom of the country. Buta 
stranger not familiar with the custom, or, from the more 
reserved habits of his own country, not disposed to disclose 
himself fully to every one he meets, is apt to be much 
annoyed, and finds it difficult to get rid of the questioner 
without exciting suspicion. The Orientals, who in general 
have little idea of the value of time, do not mind the loss 
of it which is thus involved. Yet they were so far sensible 
of it, that it appears to have been the practice to inculcate 
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tain priest that way: and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. 

32 And likewise a Levite, when he was at 
the place, came and looked on him, and passed 
by on the other side. 

33 But a certain Samaritan, as he jour- 
neyed, came where he was: and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, 

34 And went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him 
on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. 

35 And on the morrow when he departed, 
he took out two '*pence, and gave them to the 
host, and said unto him, Take care of him: 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I 
come again, I will repay thee. 

36 Which now of these three, thinkest 
thou, was neighbour unto him that fell among 
the thieves ? 

37 And he said, He that shewed mercy on 
him. Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do 
thou likewise. 

38 ‘| Now it came to pass, as they went, 
that he entered into a certain village: and a 
certain woman named Martha received him .~ 
into her house. 

39 And she had a sister called Mary, 
which also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his 
word. 

40 But Martha was cumbered about much 
serving, and came to him, and said, Lord, 
dost thou not care that my sister hath left me 
to serve alone? bid her therefore that she 
help me. 

41 And Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things: 

42 But one thing is needful: and Mary 
hath chosep that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her. 


3 Matt. 13. 16. 9 Matt. 23. 35. 10 See Matt. 20. 2. 


upon messengers, who were sent upon business which re- 
quired dispatch, that they should not salute any one by 
the way. Compare 2 Kings iv. 29. The restriction on 
this point will be the better understood when it is stated 
that it was a maxim among the Jews to salute every one 
by the way. Exceptions were indeed made with respect 
tu such as were mourners, and those who fasted ; these not 
being expected to offer or return any salutation. That 
our Saviour did not intend to intimate any objection to 
proper salutations of civility and respect, appears clearly 
enough from what immediately follows, where the disciples 
are instructed to salute the house to which they came in 
the customary form ;—‘ Peace be to this house.’ 

13. ‘ Chorazin.’—This place is nowhere mentioned but 
in this and the parallel texts, and in those only by way of 
reference. It would seem to have been a town of some 
note, on the shores of' the lake of Galilee, and near Caper- 
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naam. Mr. Cuthbert Young says that Dr. Keith told him 
that some Arabs in his company were familiar with the 
name Chorazin, and pointed to some ruins two miles north 
of Tell Hum as marking the site. Some Arabs on the spot, 
also, on being asked the name of the place, at once said, 
‘Chorazin.’ Notes of a Wayfarer, 1848, p. 190. 

30. ‘ Went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves.'—Jericho was at this time a very important 
city; indeed, it would seem from Josephus to have been 
next in consequence to Jerusalem itself. At this place also 
twelve thousand priests and Levites were stationed, with 
a view to the rotation of service at Jerusalem. Hence 
the peculiar propriety with which our Lord introduces 
the priest and Levite as passing this way. The road to 
Perea, beyond Jordan, also passed this way, whence it was 
one of the most frequented routes of Palestine. How fitly 
the road from Jerusalem to Jericho was made the scene of 
this interesting story, will appear when it is understood 
that this has always been infested by numerous 
daring and desperate robbers; and its character is so noto- 
rious, even at the present day, in this respect, that travel- 
lers are rarely allowed by the governor of Jerusalem to 
proceed to Jericho and the Dead Sea without an escort. 
Josephus intimates, and Jerome says, that the savage 
mountainous wilderness through which this road 
had acquired the name of the bloody way. The monks 
however have restricted this name, or rather that of the 
‘Valley of Adomin’ (blood), to a small round grassy 
valley, which they have fixed upon as the place where the 
supposed facts of this parable took place. That the region 
is well suited for a scene of robbery and murder will 
appear by the following, from Mr. Buckingham :— 

‘The whole of this road from Jerusalem to Jericho is 
held to be the most dangerous about Palestine; and, in- 
deed, in this portion of it, the very aspect of the scenery 
is sufficient, on the one hand, to tempt to robbery and 
murder, and, on the other, to occasion a dread of it in 
those who pass that way. It was partly to prevent any 
accident happening to us at this early stage of our journey, 
and partly perhaps to calm our fears on that score, that a 
messenger bad been dispatched by our guides to an 
encampment of their tribe near, desiring them to send an 
escort to meet us at this place. We were met here ac- 


cordingly by a band of about twenty persons, on foot, all 
armed with matchlocks, and presenting the most ferocious 
and robber-like appearance that could be imagined. The 
effect of this was heightened by the shouts which they 
sent forth from hill to hill, and which were re-echoed 
aria all the valleys; while the bold projecting crags 
of rock, and the dark shadows in which every thing was 
buried below, the towering wea of the cliffs above, and 
the forbidding desolation which everywhere reigned 
around, presented a picture that was quite in harmony 
throughout all its parts. It made us feel most forcibly 
the propriety of its being chosen as the scene of the de- 
my ete tale of compassion which we had before so often 
admired for its doctrine, independently of its local beauty. 
In these gloomy solitudes, pillage, wounds, and death 
would be accompanied with double terror from the fright- 
ful aspect of sila? thing around. Here the unfeeling act 
of passing by a fellow-creature in distress, as the priest 
and Levite are said to have done, strikes one with horror, 
as an act almost more than inhuman. And here, too, the 
compassion of the Good Samaritan is doubly virtuous, 
from the purity of the motive which must have led to it, 
in aspot where no eyes were fixed on him to draw forth the 
performance of any duty, and from the courage which 
was necessary to admit of a man’s exposing himself, by 
such delay, to the risk of a similar fate to that from which 
he was endeavouring to rescue a fellow-creature.’ 

If space allowed, we should also be glad to transcribe 
the account which Sir F. Heuniker gives of his being 
stripped naked by the Arabs, and left severely wounded, 
on this road, in the year 1820. As this traveller states, a 
similar circumstance happened to the monk Brocard (not 
indeed two hundred years ago, as he says, but) towards 
the end of the thirteenth centnry. 

30. ‘ Stripped him of his raiment.’—It is of some conse- 
quence with reference to the conduct of the passengers to 
notice this circumstance ; for it must have 1eft them all in 
doubt as to the nation of the wounded man, as the fringe 
or border which was attached to the outer garment of the 
Jews must have served to distinguish an Israelite, as such, 
from one who was not of the same nation. 

$4. ‘ Pouring in oil and wine.’—The oil was of course 
applied to his wounds, and the wine to his mouth. This 
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indicates two of the articles which formed the provision 
of a traveller in those times. e oil was of essential 
service in the preparation and use of food, for which 
cause it was probably provided, rather than with refer- 
ence to any possible need of oil as a medicament, for 
which purpose also it was most extensively used. Oil, 
as part of a traveller’s store, we meet with as early as 
the time of Jacob, who had oil with him, wherewith he 
anointed the pillar which he set up in commemoration of 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 Christ teacheth to pray, and that instantly: 11 as- 
suring that God so will give us good things. 14 He, 
casting out a dumb devil, rebuketh the blasphemous 
Pharisees: 28 and sheweth who are blessed: 29 
preacheth to the people, 37 and reprehendeth the out- 
ward shew of holiness wn the Pharisees, scribes, and 
lawyers. 


AND it came to pass, that, as he was praying 
in a certain place, when he ceased, one of his 
disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray, as John also taught his disciples. 

2 And he said unto them, When ye pray, 
say, ‘Our Father which art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth. 

Give us "day by day our daily bread. 

4 And ‘forgive us our sins; for we also 
forgive every one that is indebted to us. And 
lead us not into temptation; but deliver us 
from evil. 

5 And he said unto them, Which of you 
shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at 
ao a and say unto him, Friend, lend me 
three loaves ; 

6 For a friend of mine *in his journey is 
come to me, and [ have nothing to set before 
him ? 

7 And he from within shall answer and say, 
Trouble me not: the door is now shut, and 
my children are with me in bed; I cannot 
rise and give thee. . 

8 I say unto you, Though he will not rise 
and give him, because he is his friend, yet be- 
cause of his importunity he will rise and give 
him as many as he needeth. 

9 “And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall 
be given you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. 

10 For every one that asketh receiveth ; 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. 

11 *If a son shall ask bread of any of you 
that is a father, will he give him a stone? or 
if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a 
serpent ? 


1 Matt. 6. 9. 2 Or, fur the day. 
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7 Matt. 
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the vision which had been vouchsafed him at Bethel (Gen. 
XXvili. 18). 

35. * Two pence.’—The sum in the original is expressed 
by two denaria, that is, about fifteen pénce of our money. 
Sach a sum was, as Gresswell remarks, adequate in those 
times to maintain a person six or seven days at the least, 
which was longer than the Samaritan was likely to be 
absent, In a week’s time a person might travel from one 
end of Juda to another. 





12 Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer 
him a scorpion ? 

13 If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good pitts unto your children: how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? 

14 t And he was casting out a devil, and 
it was dumb. And it came to pass, when the 
devil was gone out, the dumb spake; and the 
people wondered. 

15 But some of them said, °He casteth out 
devils through Beelzebub the chief of the 
devils. 

16 And others, tempting him, sought of him 
a sign from heaven. : 

17 But he, knowing their thoughts, said 
unto them, Every kingdom divided inst 
itself is brought to desolation ; and Baines 
divided against a house falleth. 

18 If Satan also be divided against him- 
self, how shall his kingdom stand ? because ye 
say that I cast out devils through Beelzebub. 

19 And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, 
by whom do your sons cast them out? there- 
fore shall they be your judges. 

20 But if I with the finger of God cast out 
devils, no doubt the kingdom of God is come 
upon you. 

21 When a strong man armed keepeth his 
palace, his goods are in peace : 

22 But, when a stronger than he shall come 
upon him and overcome him, he taketh from 
him all his armour wherein he trusted, and 
divideth his spoils. 

23 He that is not with me is against me: 
and he that gathereth not with me scattereth. 

24 7When the unclean spirit is gone out of 
a man, he walketh through dry places, seek- 
ing rest; and finding none, he saith, I will 
return unto my house whence I came out. 

25 And when he cometh, he findeth 2 
swept and garnished. 

26 Then goeth he, and taketh to him seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself; and 
they enter in, and dwell there: and the last 
state of that man is worse than the first. 

4 Matt. 7. 7. 5 Matt. 7. 9. © Matt. v. 34, and 12. 24. 


12, 43. 
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27 4 And it came to pass, a3 he spake 
these things, a certain woman of the company 
lifted up her voice, and said unto him, Blessed 
ts the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
which thou hast sucked. 

28 But he said, Yea, rather, blessed are 
they that hear the word of God, and keep it. 

29 J °And when the people were gathered 
thick together, he began to say, This is an 
evil generation: they seek a sign; and there 
shall no sign be given it, but the sign of Jonas 
the Na 

30 For as Jonas was a sign unto the Nine- 
vites, so shall also the Son of man be to this 
generation. 

31 The queen of thesouth shall rise up in the 
judgment with the men of this generation, and 
condemn them: for she came from the utmost 
parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; 
and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here. 

32 The men of Nineve shall rise up in the 
judgment with this generation, and shall con- 
demn it: for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. 

33 °No man, when he hath lighted a candle, 
putteth z¢ in a secret place, neither under 
a **bushel, but on a candlestick, that they 
which come in may see the light. 

34 The light of the body is the eye: 
therefore when thine eye is single, thy whole 
body also is full of light; but when thine eye 
is, evil, thy body also ts full of darkness. 

35 Take heed therefore that the light 
which is in thee be not darkness. 

36 If thy whole body therefore de full of 
light, having no part dark, the whole shall be 
full of light, as when the bright shining of a 
candle doth give thee ae 

37 J And as he spake, a certain Pharisee 
besought him to dine with him: and he went 
in, and sat down to meat. 

38 And when the Pharisee saw tt, he mar- 
velled that he had not first washed before dinner. 

39 '*And the Lord said unto him, Now do 
ye Pharisees make clean the outside of the 
cup and the platter; but your inward part is 
full of ravening and wickedness. 

40 Ye fools, did not he that made that which 
is without make that which is within also ? 


9 Matt. 5. 15 


8 Matt. 12. 38. s e 
i4 Matt. 23. 6. 13 Matt. 23. 4. 


13 Or, as you are able. 


Verse 5. ‘ Lend me three loaves.’—That he required 
three loaves for the use of his friend, clearly shews that 
the bread of the Jews was in very small loaves, or else in 
broad and thin cakes, according to the present custom of 
the East. This we have already had occasion to indicate. 

VOL. IV. L 
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10 See Matt. 5. 15. 
iS Matt. 23. 29. 
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41 But rather give alms ’*of such thingsas ye 
have; and, behold, all things areclean unto you. 

42 But woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye 
tithe mint and rue and all manner of herbs, 
and pass over Judgment and the love of God : 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone. 

43 ‘*Woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye love 
the uppermost seats in the synagugues, and 
greetings in the markets. 

44 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye are as graves which appear 
not, and the men that walk over them are not 
aware of them. 

45 Then answered one of the lawyers, 
and said unto him, Master, thus saying thou 
reproachest us also. 

46 “And he said, Woe unto you also, ye 
lawyers! for ye lade men with burdens 
grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch 
not the burdens with one of your fingers. 

47 "*Woe unto you! for ye build the se- 
ee of the prophets, and your fathers 

illed them. | 

48 Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the 
deeds of your fathers: for they indeed killed 
them, ati ye build their sepulchres. 

49 Therefore also said the wisdom of God, 
I will send them prophets and apostles, and 
some of them they chal slay and persecute : 

50 That the blood of all the prophets, 
which was shed from the foundation of the 
world, may be required of this generation ; 

51 ‘’From the blood of Abel unto the 
blood of Zacharias, which perished between 
the altar and the temple: verily I say unto 
you, It shall be required of this generation. 

52 '*Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have 
taken away the key of knowledge: ye enter 
not in yourselves, and them that were enter- 
ing in ye ‘hindered. 

53 And as he said these things unto them, 
the scribes and the Pharisees began to urge 
him vehemently, and to provoke him to speak 
of many things : 

54 Laying wait for him, and seeking to 
catch something out of his mouth, that they 
might accuse him. 


ul Matt. 6. 22 


- 22. 12 Matt. 23. 25. 
W Gen. 4.8. $8 Matt. 23.18. 09 Or, forbad. 


That the applicant had no bread, or anything else in his 

own house to set before his friend, agrees well with another 

of our previous statements, that the Orientals generally 

only prepare sufficient of bread and other food for the cur- 

rent day ; so that a person who arrives at night, is more 
TT 
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than likely to find the house bare of victuals. In such 
cases the women are sometimes set to work to grind corn 
and bake bread: but it seems that, in the present case, the 
man knew that his neighbour happened to have rome bread 
in the house, and probably preferred to apply to him, as 
the more convenient alternative. 

7. ‘My children are with me in bed.—It is not usual in 
the East for different persons to sleep in the same bed, but 
in different beds in the same room. Even the husband 
and wife have usually two distinct beds in the same apart- 
ment. The female slaves also, though several may lodge 
in the same chamber, have each a separate mattress. It 
is also usual, especially among the lower classes, for the 
whole family to sleep in the same room, the beds being 
laid on the ground. It would therefore appear that the 
precise meaning of the expression used by the man is not 
that the children were in the same bed with him, but that 
they were in bed in the same apartment with him. 

44, ‘ Ye are as graves which appear not.’—In the pa- 
rallel text of Matt. xxiii. 27, we read, ‘ Ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful,’ etc. 
The reader will find both allusions illustrated in the 
general note under 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4. 

47. ‘ Ye build the sepulchres of the prophets. —The Tal- 
mud correspondingly intimates that great pains were taken 
in rebuilding, repairing, and adorning the sepulchres of 
the prophets. From the intimations thus afforded, it 
would seem that this honour to the memory of the prophets 
and eminent saints consisted in beautifying the exterior of 
the excavated tombs, and erecting monuments over them, 
or in repairing and improving those which already existed. 

On the declivity of the Mount of Olives there is a sepul- 
chral cavern which goes under the name of the ‘ Sepulchres 
of the Prophets ;’ and which is thus noticed by Mr. Buck- 
ingham :—‘ We descended through a circular hole into an 
excavated cavern of some extent, cut with winding as 
sages, and forming a kind of subterranean labyrinth. The 
superincumbent mass was supported by portions of the rock 
left in the form of walls and irregular pillars, apparently 
once stuccoed ; and, from the niches still remaining visible 
in many places, we had no doubt of its having been once 
appropriated to sepulture; but whether any or which of 
the prophets were interred here, even tradition does not 
suggest beyond the name which it bestows on the place.’ 
(Travels in Palestine, i. 319, 8vo.) This is not quite 
correct; for there is an old tradition, that several of 
rt prophets were entombed towards the base of Mount 

livet. 

51. * Zacharias, which perished,’ ete_—In the parallel 
text (Matt. xxiii. 35) itis ‘ Zacharias the son of Barachias.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


1 Christ preacheth to his disciples to avoid hypocrisy, 
and fearfulness in publishing his doctrine: 18 
warneth the people to beware of covetousness, by the 
parable of the rich man who set up greater barns. 
32 We must not be over careful of earthly things, 
31 but seek the kingdom of God, 33 give alms, 36 
be rendy at a knock to open to our Lord whenso- 
ever he cometh. 41 Christ's ministers are to see lo 
their charge, 49 and look for persecution. 54 The 

ople must take this time of grace, 58 because it ts 
a fearful thing to die without reconciliation. 


In ‘the mean time, when there were gathered 
together an innumerable multitude of people, 
insomuch that they trode one upon another, 
he began to say unto his disciples first of all, 


1 Matt. 16. 6. 
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There are four persons of the name of Zacharias to whom 
this has been supposed to apply—1. Zacharias, a prophet 
(2 Chron. xxiv. 19, 20), slain by the le at the com- 
mand of Joash, between the temple and the altar. He 
said, when dying, ‘The Lord look upon it, and require 
it, which makes his case similar to that of Abel, whose 
blood cried for judgment from the ground. He is also 
the last of the prop whose death is mentioned in the 
Old Testament ; and the great body of critics agree that 
he was probably the pes intended by Christ. Aud, 
indeed, when we couple his last words. praying that his 
blood might be required, with our Lord’s declaration that 
the blood of Zacharias should be required of that genera- 
tion, there seems scarcely room for a doubt on the subject. 
Doubts there have been, however. Thus, it is urged that 
this ‘ Zacharias was the son of Jehoiada, not of Barachias ; 
but it was not unfrequent to have another name, especially 
where (as in Jehoiada) that of Jehovah composed a part 
of the first; and it is to be noted that the names Jehoiada 
and Barachias have both the same meaning, namely, ‘ the 

raise of God.’ Yet the change in such cases was usually 
Into Eli, as Johoiakim is-also called Eliakim (2 Kin 
Xxili. 34). It seems mach more probable that the text in 
Matthew was originally ‘ Zacharias’ simply, as here in 
Luke; and that some writer, in transcribing the Gospel, 
might put ‘ son of Barachias’ (vidy Bapay/ov) in the margin, 
taking him for the minor prophet, and it may thence have 
crept intothe text. It is also objected that Christ uses the 
expression ‘ whom ye slew’ (Matt. xxiii. 35), that is, ye of 
this present generation ; but this may properly be extended 
toany of their forefathers. 2. Zacharias the prophet. He 
was certainly the son of Barachias (Zech. 1. 1); but no 
author states that he was slain, much less between the 
temple and the altar. Indeed he lived while the temple 
was in ruins. 3. Zacharias, the father of John the Bap- 
tist, of whom the ancient fathers had a tradition that he 
was slain in the temple. But Jerome rejects it; and he 
was neither the son of Barachias nor a prophet. 4. Za- 
charias, the son of Baruch, a wealthy and upright person, 
named by Josephus as having been slain by the Zealots in 
the temple a short time before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (Bell. Jud. iv. 6.4). The claims of this person are 
very ably and strongly supported by Mr. Greswell in his 
work on The Parables (ii. 522-526, note); but there are 
these important objections, that then the very épovetdwade, 
‘ whom ye slew,’ must have a fature meaning, ‘ whom ye 
shall have slain, which here it will not bear; and that 
this Zacharias was not a son of Barachias (Bapax/ov), but- 
of Baruch (Bapoéxov), names which are kept perfectly dis- 
tinct by the Septuagint in Neh. iii. 4, 20. 





Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
which ish ocrisy. 

2 *For thers is nothing covered, that shall 
not be revealed; neither hid, that shall not 
be known. 

3 Therefore whatsoever ye have spoken in 
darkness shall be heard in the light; and that 
which ye have spoken in the ear in closets 
shall be proclaimed upon the housetops. 

4 *And I say unto you my friends, Be not 
afraid of them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do. 

5 But I will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear: Fear him, which after he hath killed 
hath hae to cast into hell; yea, I say unto 
you, Fear him. 


8 Matt. 10, 28, 
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6 .Are not five sparrows sold for two ‘far- 
things, and not one of them is forgotten before 
God ? 

7 But even the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. Fear not therefore: ye are of 
more value than many sparrows. 

8 °Also I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him shall the Son of 
man also confess before the angels of God : 

9 But he that denieth me before men shall 
be denied before the angels of God. 

10 And whosoever shall speak a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him: but unto him that blasphemeth against 
the Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven. 

11 °And when they bring you unto the 
synagogues, and unto magistrates, and powers, 
take ye no thought how or what thing ye shall 
answer, or what ye shall say: 

12 For the Holy Ghost shall teach you in 
the same hour what ye ought to say. 

13 J And one of the company said unto 
him, Master, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me. 

14 And he said unto him, Man, who made 
me a judge or a divider over you ? 

15 And he said unto them, Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness: for a man’s life con- 


S. LUKE. 


sisteth not in the abundance of the things | 


which he possesseth. 

16 And he spake a parable unto them, 
saying, The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully : 

17 And he thought within himself, saying, 
What shall I do, because I have no room 
where to bestow my fruits ? 

18 And he said, This will I do: I will pull 
down my barns, and build greater ; and there 
will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. 

19 And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years ; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 

20 But God said unto him, Zhou fool, this 
night “thy soul shall be required of thee: then 
whose shall those things be, which thou hast 
provided ? : 

21 So zs he that layeth up treasure for 
himself, and is not rich toward God. 

22 WT And he said unto his disciples, There- 
fore I say unto you, “Take no thought for 

our life, what ye shall eat; neither for the 
y, what ye shall put on. 

23 The life is more than meat, and the 

body zs more than raiment. 


* 
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sow nor reap ; which neither have storehouse 
nor barn ; and God feedeth them: how much 
more are ye better than the fowls ? 

25 And which of you with taking thought 
ean add to his stature one cubit ? 

26 If ye then be not able to do that thing 
which is least, why take ye thought for the 
rest ? 

27 Consider the lilies how they grow: they 
toil not, they spin not; and yet r say unto 
you, that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. 

28 If then God so clothe the grass, which 
is to day in the field, and to morrow is cast 
into the oven; how much more will he clothe 
you, O ye of little faith ? 

29 And seek not ye what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink, “neither be ye of doubt- 

‘mind. 

30 For all these things do the nations of 
the world seek after: and your Father know- 
eth that ye have need of these things. 

31 But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God; and all these things shall be added 
unto you. 

32 Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
ee good pleasure to give you the king- 

om. 

83 J Sell that ye have, and give alms; 
‘*provide yourselves bags which wax not old, a 
treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where 
no thief approacheth, neither moth cor- 
rupteth. 

34 For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. 

35 J ’’Let your loins be girded about, and 
your lights burning ; 

36 And ye yourselves like unto men that - 
wait for their lord, when he will return from 
the wedding; that when he cometh and 
knocketh, they may open unto lim immedi- 
ately. 

37 Blessed are those servants, whom the 
lord when he cometh shall find watching: 
verily I say unto you, that he shall gird him- 
self, and make them to sit down to meat, and 
will come forth and serve them. 

88 And if he shall come in the second 
watch, or come in the third watch, and find 
them so, blessed are those servants. 


_ 89 “And this know, that if the goodman 


of the house had known what hour the thief 
would come, he would have watched, and 
not have suffered his house to be broken 


24 Consider the ravens: for they neither | through. 


4 See Matt. 10. 29, 
® Or, live not in careful suspense. 


5 Matt. 10.32. 2 Tim. 2. 12. 


6 Matt. 10. 19. 
10 Matt. 6. 20. 


soul, 8 Matt. 6. 25, 


Y Or, do they require th 
1 1 Pet. 1. 13. : J is Matt. 24. 43. 
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40 Be ye therefore ready also: for the 
Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think 
not. 

41 ¢ Then Peter said unto him, Lord, 
speakest thou this parable unto us, or even 
to all? 

42 And the Lord said, Who then is that 
faithful and wise steward, whom /is lord shall 
make ruler over his houshold, to give them 
their portion of meat in due season? 

43 Blessed zs that servant, whom his lord 
when he cometh shall find so doing. 

44 Of a truth I say unto you, that he will 
make him ruler over all that he hath. ’ 

45 But and if that servant say in his heart, 
My lord delayeth his coming ; and shall begin 
to beat the menservants and maidens, and to 
eat and drink, and to be drunken ; 

46 The lord of that servant will come in a 
day when he looketh not for Aim, and at an 
hour when he is not aware, and will ‘*cut him 
in sunder, and will appoint him his portion 
with the unbelievers. 

47 And that servant, which knew his lord’s 
will, and aig enh not himself, neither did 
according to his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes. 

48 But he that knew not, and did commit 


things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes. For unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required: and to 
whom men have committed much, of him they 
will ask the more. 

49 4 I am come to send fire on the earth ; 
and what will I, if it be already kindled ? 


18 Or, cut him off. 14 Or, pained. 15 Matt. 10. 34, 


Verse 6. ‘ Five sparrows.’— As doves were sold in the 
temple, to be used as purification offerings by females, so 
it is probable that sparrows were similarly sold to be used 
in the purification of lepers. Lightfoot illustrates this b 
an apt Rabbinical citation:—‘R. Simeon Ben Jochai, 
standing at the mouth of his cave [wherein he had lain hid 
for the space of thirteen years], he saw a certain man 
catching of birds. And when he heard Bath Kol * out of 
heaven saying, ‘“‘ Mercy, mercy,” the birds escaped; but 
when he heard Bath Kol saying, * The pain of death,” then 
was the bird taken. He saith, therefore, *“ A bird is not 
taken without God, much less the life of man.”’ 

18. ‘will pull down my barns, and build greater’— 
This pulling down, and rebuilding on a larger scale, shews 
quite clearly that the Jews of this time had aries as 
constructed edifices. It does not, however, follow that they 


* The Rabbinical writers have much to say about the 
Bath Kol, or ‘daughter of a voice,’ which they mention 
in such a manner as to convey the impression that it was 
a directing voice from heaven; but it probably means no 
more than a kind of divination, in which an a was 
made to the Bath Kol, after which the first words heard 
from any person were understood to convey the desired 
oracle. 
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50 But I have a baptism to be baptized 
with ; and how am [ ‘“straitened till it be 
accomplished I 

51 “Suppose ye that I am come to give 
peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather 
division : 

52 For from henceforth there shall be five 
in one house divided, three against two, and 
two against three. 

53 The father shall be divided against the 
son, and the son against the father; the 
mother against the daughter, and the daugh- 
ter against the mother; the mother in law 
against her daughter in law, and the daughter 
in law against her mother in law. 

54 J And he said also to the people, 
"*When ye see a cloud rise out of the west, 
straightway ye say, There cometh a shower ; 
and so it is. 

55 And when ye see the south wind blow, 
ye say, There will be heat; and it cometh to 
pass. 

56 Ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face 
of the sky and of the-earth; but how is it 
that ye do not discern this time ? 

57 J Yea, and why even of yourselves judge 
ye not what is right? 

58 ‘7When thou goest with thine adver- 
sary to the a Aa as thou art in the way, 
give diligence that thou mayest be delivered 
from him ; lest he hale thee to the judge, and 
the judge deliver thee to the officer, and the 
officer cast thee into prison. 

59 I tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence, 
till thou hast paid the very last ‘*mite. 


16 Matt. 16, 2. WW Matt. 5. 25. 18 See Mark 12. 42, 


had altogether relinquished the older and still common 
custom of depositing the grain in subterranean storehouses; 
in which it is certainly more secure, and, as some think, 
beer in better condition, than in constructed store- 

ouses. The latter are, to some extent, the characteristics 
of a people who have attained a condition of security and 
peace; for those who are exposed to danger and alarm 
will prefer the subterraneous granary, which may on occa- 
sions of emergency be abandoned by the proprietor, with 
tolerable confidence that when he is enabled to return he 
shall find his treasured untouched ; the, entrance 
being so carefully concealed that it is sometimes disco- 
seal with difficulty by the owner himself, when he 
returns after an absence. This plan may in general be 
said to be resorted to by the peasantry throughout the 
East, constructed granaries being confined to towns and 
their neighbourhoud—a distinction which, perhaps, pre- 
vailed among the Jews. 

24. * They neither sow nor reap.’—This mode of reason- 
ing, or rather of illustration, was familiar to the Jews. 
Thus, in the Mishna, It. Simeon Ben Eleazer is reported 
to have said, ‘ Did you ever see a beast or a fowl that had 
a trade? but they are fed without trouble.” To which the 
Gemara addg, ‘ Did you ever see a lion bearing burdens, a 
hart gathering summer fruits, a fox a money-changer, or 
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a wolf selling pots? And yet they are nourished without 
labour. And wherefore are they created? Toserve me: 
and I am created to serve my Maker. And lo! these 
things have in them an argument; for if these, which are 
created to serve me after this manner, are og haa with- 
out trouble, I, who am created to serve my Maker—is it 
not fit that I should be supplied without trouble? And 
what is the reason that I am supplied with trouble? My 
sius.” See Gill on Matt. vi. 26. 

47. ©Shall be beaten with many stripes. —The many 
allusions to the rod and to beating in the Scriptures, clearly 
evince that much use was e of the stick in Israel. 
Even now a great part of the East is governed by the 

; and in many countries, if not in all, the rod is 
dreaded and obeyed by bearded men, just as it is, or was, 
by the boys of our schools. We have ourselves seen 
much in those countries of the wonderful effect of the rod, 
beyond any other influence; and by this experience we 
were brought reluctantly to the conclusion that it is only 
in certain high conditions of social and moral civilization 
that the rod can be altogether dispensed with ; and this is 
done by the necessarily multiplication of the motives of 
action, among which some must needs be found effectual 
in realizing those objects which only physical infliction 
or the dread of it can produce on the ill-deserving, under 
inferior states of cultivation. We admit that this does 
not sound very well in the way of argument; but there 
are many matters which experience only, apart from 
argument, can determine; and we believe that the ex- 
rience of almost every one who has seen much of the 

soon makes him a convert to the efficacy and even the 
necessity of the rod, whatever may have been his previous 
opinions with reference to the use or abuse of that ancient 
instrument of correction. What Mr. Addison says of the 
Arabs (not Bedouins) applies with equal force to the 
Persians, Chinese, Hindoos, and other inhabitants of the 
East. He writes: ‘I have heard Englishmen condemn, 
and very properly, their countrymen for lifting their 
hands against an Arab, and say, You would not do it if 
you thought he would turn again. True, but it is difficult 
sometimes to restrain yourself, as the Arab, like the 
school-boy, will be ruled by nothing else. For instance, 
you hire yonr horse by the ioe at a good price, and the 
Arab will never make s0 g a bargain again, conse- 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 Christ preacheth repentance upon the punishment of 
the Galileans, and others. 6 The fruitless fig tree 
may not stand. 11 He healeth the crooked woman: 
18 sheweth the powerful working of the werd in the 
hearts of his chosen, by the parable of the grain of 
mustard seed, and of leaven: 24 erhorteth to enter 
tn at the strait gate, 31 and reproveth Herod and 
Jerusalem. 


THERE were present at that season some that 
told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices. 

2 And Jesus answering said unto them, 
Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners 
above all the Galileans, because they suf- 
fered such things ? 

3 I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish. 

4 Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower 
in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that 
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quentiy he will endeavour to make three days’ journey 
out of two, by falsifying distances, marching slow, and 
putting up for the night at some village, telling abundance 
of lies to make you go no farther. He is obstinate, and 
if you are alone and unaccustomed to the country you 
give -way ; finding he has succeeded here, he will try and 
impose on you further the next day. If you offer him 
money it acts like magic, but if you seize your stick, and 
putting yourself earnestly in a rage apply it to his 
shoulders, he is suddenly transformed into a different 
being, and hastens to execute your orders with a prompt- 
ness and alacrity quite astonishing.’ 

— ‘ Beaten with many Hepes ars that although 
forty stripes was the limit allowed by the law, a man was 
sometimes adjudged to receive twice that number if he had 
been guilty of a double offence; and a master might inflict 
any number upon his slave. For petty offences as few as 
six, five, or even four stripes were sometimes given. Thus 
in the Talmud (Pesachim, fol. 94, 2), we read: ‘He that 
eateth the potitha, let him be beaten with four stripes ; he 
that eateth a pismire, let him be beaten with five; he that 
eateth a hornet, let him be beaten with six.’ 

54. ‘ When He see a cloud rise out of the west, straight- 
way ye say, There cometh « shower; and so it is? —The 
autumnal raius—the early rains of Scripture—usually 
commence [at Jerusalem, where our Lord spoke] in the 
latter half of October or beginning of November; not 
suddenly, bat by degrees; which gives opportunity for 
the husbandman to sow his wheat and barley. The rains 
come mostly from the west or south-west ; continuing for 
two or three days at a time, and falling especially during 
the nights. Then the wind chops round to the north or 
east, and several days of fine weather succeed. During 
the months of November and December the rains con- 
tinue to fall heavily; afterwards they return only at 
longer intervals and are less heavy; but at no period 
during the winter do they entirely cease to occur.— 
Robinson, Researches, ii. 97. 

55. ‘ When ye see the south wind blow, ye say, There 
will be heat ; and it cometh to pass.’—The high elevation 
of Jerusalem secures it the privilege of a pure atmos- 
phere; nor does the heat of summer ever become oppres- 
sive, except during the occasional prevalence of the south 


| wind, or sirocco.— Robinson. 


they were ‘sinners above all men that dwelt in 
Jerusalem ? 

5 I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish. 

6 4 He spake also this parable; A cer- 
tain man had a fig tree planted in his vine- 
yard ; and he came and sought fruit thereon, 
and found none. 

7 Then said he unto the dresser of his 
vineyard, Behold, these threé years I come 
seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none: 
cut it down ; why cumbereth it the ground ? 

8 And he answering said unto him, Lord, 
let it alone this year also, till I shall dig 
about it, and dung zt: 

9 And if it bear fruit, weld: and if not, 
then after that thou shalt cut it down. 

10 ¢ And he was teaching in one of the 
synagogues on the sabbath. 

11 And, behold, there was a woman which 


1 Or, debters. 
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had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and 
was bowed together, and could in no wise lift 
up herself. 

12 And when Jesus saw her, he called her 
to him, and said unto her, Woman, thou art 
loosed from thine infirmity. 

13 And he laid Ais hands on her: and im- 
cer hae) she was made straight, and glorified 

x0d, 

14 And the ruler of the synagogue an- 
swered with indignation, because that Jesus 
had healed on the sabbath day, and said unto 
the people, There are six days in which men 
ought to work: in them therefore come and 
be healed, and not on the sabbath day. 

15 The Lord then answered him, and said, 
Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you on 
the sabbath loose his ox or Ais ass from the 
stall, and lead Aim away to watering ? 

16 And ought not this woman, being a 
daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath 
bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed 
from this bond on the sabbath day ? 

17 And when he had said these ne all 
his adversaries were ashamed: and all the 
people rejoiced for all the glorious things that 
were done by him. 

18 | *Then said he, Unto what is the 

kingdom of God like? and whereunto shall 
I resemble it? 
- 19 It is like a grain of mustard seed, which 
a man took, and cast into his garden; and it 
grew, and waxed a great tree; and the fowls 
of the air lodged in the branches of it. 

20 J And again he said, Whereunto shall I 
liken the kingdom of God? 

91 It is like leaven, which a woman took 
and hid in three *measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened. 

22 ‘And he went through the eities and 
villages, teaching, and journeying toward 
Jerusalem. 

93 J Then said one unto him, Lord, are 
there few that be saved? And he said unto 
them, 

94 *Strive to enter in at the strait gate: 





2 Matt. 13. 31. 3 See Matt. 13, 33. 4 Matt. 9. 35. 
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for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able. 

_25 When once the master of the house is 
risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye 
begin to stand without, and to knock at the 
door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us; and 
he shall answer and say unto you, I know you 
not whence ye are: 

26 Then shall ye begin to say, We have 
eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou 
hast taught in our streets. 

27 ‘But he shall say, I tell you, I know 
you not whence ye are; depart from me, all 
ye workers of iniquity. 

28 There shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the 
kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust out. 

29 And they shall come from the east, and 
from the west, and from the north, and from 
the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom 
of God. | 

30 7And, behold, there are last which shall 
be first, and there are first which shall be last. 

31 § The same day there came certain 
of the Pharisees, saying unto him, Get thee 
and depart hence: for Herod will kill 
thee. 

32 And he said unto them, Go ye, and tell 
that fox, Behold, I cast out devils, and I do 
cures to day and to morrow, and the third 
day I shall be perfected. 

33 Nevertheless I must walk to day, and 
to morrow, and the day following: for it 
cannot: be that a prophet perish out of Je- 
rusalem. 

34 °O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee ; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her 
brood under her wings, and ye would not! 

35 Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate : and verily I say unto you, Ye shall 
not see me, until the time come when ye 
shall say, Blessed zs he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. 


6 Matt. 7. 23. 7 Matt. 19. 30. 8 Matt. 23. 37. 





Verse 1. ‘ The Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices.’ —This event is mentioned by no 
other writer. It is not quite easy to determine who these 
Galileans were, or the offences for which they were slain. 
But, with a view to time and circumstances, it seems more 
than probable that they were followers of the noted Judas 
of Galilee, mentioned by the same Evangelist in Acts v. 
37, who may be considered as the founder of. the sect of 
Zealots so noted in later times, and frequently mentioned 
by us in former notes. The principles of Judas and his 
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party were, that it was not lawful to pay tribute to Cesar, 
or tosubmit tothe Romans. With a view far backward, to 
the early times of their history, and perhaps recollecting 
the disapprobation with which the first desire of the nation 
for a king was received—they held that God was their 
ouly sovereign, and they were therefore content to suffer 
death and torture rather than call any man Lord. It was 
when Juda was madea Roman province, after the de 

sition of Archelaus, that Judas and his coadjutor Sadduc 
first propounded their opinions, vehemently protesting 
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that the census, with the valuation of property and pay- 

ment of tribute, which was then carried into effeet, in- 
volved the most shameful slavery, to which a nation 
whose sovereign was God ought not to submit. The 
heads of this party were put down by the Romans, and 
measures of active opposition suppressed: but, as we have 
said, the still survived: and it is fair enough to 
conclude that the Galileans here mentioned belonged to 
this party ; and having by some acts or declarations made 
their leat fe known, were slain by Pilate, when they 
had p ed to Jerusalem to worship at the temple. 

No particular transaction reeorded by Josephus can be 
r ised as that to which reference is here made; but 
his Aeclaration that the Galileans were the most seditious 
people in the land, renders it highly credible that some 
sudden tumult in the temple may have given Pilate a 
pretext for putting some of them to the sword. It is 
related by Josephus (Bell. Jud. ii. 1. 3), that Archelaus 
did not hesitate to slay three thousand while they were 
offering sacrifices; and in some insurrection Pilate may 
have followed the example. A particular atrocity was 
supposed to attach to homicide committed before an 
altar. 

4. * The tower in Stloam.’—This tower no doubt stood 
near the pool of that name. These and other similar 
instances In which our Lord avails himself of recent 
occurrences, which were doubtless the subjects of general 
conversation, to give point or illustration to his instruc- 
tions, are of much interest, and must have made a strong 
impression upon his actual auditors. The feeling which 
disposed people, and does often still dispose them, to 
regard such events as judgments from heaven upon those 
who suffer by them, and which appears to have been the 
feeling which the Jews entertained, needs no illustration. 
The present feeling in Western Asia—that is, among the 
Mohammedans—is somewhat different ; every one who is 
slain by the fall of walls or buildings being regarded as a 
martyr. 

7 Cut it down.’—The Jews were reluctant to cnt 
down any fruit tree till they were assured that it was 
utterly barren. This was from interpreting largely the 
injanction contained in Deut. xx. 19, 20. It hence be- 
came a question, what was the degree of fruitfulness 
which would render a tree worth preserving. With 
respect to two of them, it was decided that a palm-tree 
which afforded a cab of dates should not be cut down, nor 
an olive-tree that bore a fourth part of a cab. But 
as much depended upon the age of the tree, this rule did 
not hold good beyond three years, when, if a tree con- 
“tinued barren, or afforded inadequate returns, it received 
ared mark,and was devoted to destruction. This ex- 
plains why the owner of the present tree did not propose 
to cut it down till it had been three years barren. It was 
eonsidered a sinful act to cut down a fruit tree prema- 
turely ; hence R. Chaninah is reported to have said, ‘My 
son Shibehah had not died, had he not cut down a fig-tree 
before its time.” See Lightfoot’s Hore Heb. in loc., 
and Chorog. Century, ch. 98. 

8. ‘J shall dig about it, and dung tt.’—-The process here 
suggested was applicable to several other fruit-trees, It 





ANCIENT TREATMENT OF Fruit Trexs. 


is one of the few passages which convey some slight in- 
formation as to the mode in which the Jews treated their 
fruit-trees. The additional information afforded by the 
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following citation from the Gemara is useful. ‘They lay 
dung in their gardens to moisten the earth. They dig 
abont the roots of their trees, they pluck up the suckers, 
they take off the leaves, they sprinkle ashes, and they 
make a smoke under their trees to destroy the worms.’ 

15. ‘Lead him away to watering. —This is shewn in 
the Talmud, which states that a beast might be led forth 
to watering on the sabbath day, so that it bare no other 
burden than its collar and halter. Indeed it was held 
lawful to draw water for them and pour it into the 
trough; but it was not lawful to bear water to the beast, 
hoa must be led to the well, pool, or river, and watered 
there. 

18, 19.‘ The hingdom of God is like a grain of mus- 
tard seed,’ etc.—The same parable is also given in Matt. 
xili. 31, 32, and Mark iv. 81, with some variations. 
Matthew says that the mustard-seed was ‘ the least of all 
seeds, and became ‘ the greatest among herbs, and be- 
cometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge 
in the branches thereof.” In Mark the terms are almost 
identical with those of Matthew. The peculiarity of Luke 
is, that instead of saying that the birds ‘ make their abode 
eset in the branches,’ he says they ‘ build nests 

Kareoxnywow) therein.’ It has been ably shewn by Pro- ~ 
fessor Royle, in a paper on the Mustard- Tree of Scripture, 
inserted in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for Novem- 
ber, 1844, how unsuitable are all the plants which have 
been adduced to all these circumstances. The Professor 
mentions that his own attention had been drawn to the 
subject in consequence of having been informed that an 
intelligent Syrian student in King’s College, London, pro- 
fessed to be wel] acquainted with the tree. This person 
stated that this tree was found near Jerusalem, but most 
abundantly on the banks of the Jordan and around the sea 
of Tiberias; that its seed was employed as a substitute 
for mustard, and that it was called Khurdal, which, in- 
deed, is the common Arabic name for mustard. In his 
MS. Materia Medica of the East, Dr. Royle found 
that he had enumerated—1. Khardal, or common mus- 
tard; 2. KAardal baree, or wild mustard; 3. Khardal 
roomee, Turkish mustard. The last appeared to be the 
pint referred to, but nothing more than this name was 

nown of it. In ‘his Jilustrations of Himalayan Botany he 
noticed a tree of N.W. India which was there called K/ar- 
jal, and which appeared possessed of the requisite proper- 
ties, but he could not find it mentioned in any systematic 
work, or loca. Flora, as a native of Palestine. The plant 
is Salvadora Persica, a large shrub or tree of moderate 
size, a native of the hot and dry parts of India, of Persia, 
and Arabia. Dr. Roxburgh describes the berries as much 
smaller than a grain of black-pepper, having a strong 
aromatic smell, and a taste much like that of garden 
cresses. Dr. Royle was informed by Dr. Lindley that he 
had seen them in a collection made by Bové. Lastly, Irby 
and Mangles, in their 7ravels, mention a tree which they 
suppose to be the mustard-tree of Scripture. They met 
with it while advancing towards Kerak from the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea. It bore its fruit in bunches 
resembling the currant, and the seeds had a pleasant 
though strongly aromatic taste, nearly resembling mus- 
tard. They say, ‘ We think it possible that this is the 
tree of our Saviour, alluded to in the parable of the mus- 
tard-seed, and not the mustard plant which we have in 
the north, and which, even when growing large, can 
never be called a tree, whereas the other is really such, 
and birds might easily, and actually do, take shelter under 
its shadow.” On further inquiry Dr. Royle learned that a 
2 rai of the tree had been brought home by Mr. W. 

arker, and that it had been ascertained by Messrs. Don 
and Lambert to be the Sulvadora Persica of botanists; 
but both had written against its claim to be the mustard- 
tree of Scripture, while Mr. Frost, hearing a conversation 
on the subject, had supposed the tree to be a Phytolacca, 
and had hence maintained it to be the mustard-tree of 
Scripture, but without adducing proofs of any kind. 

The paper above referred to concludes by stating it as 
an important fact that the writer had come to the same 
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conclusion as Irby and Mangles, by an independent mode 
of investigation, even when he could not ascertain that 
the plant existed in Palestine, which is, at all events, in- 
teresting, as proving that the name Kharygal is applied 
even in so remote a country as the north-west of India to 
the same plant which, in Syria, is called KAardal, and 
which no doubt is the Chardal of the Talmudists, one of 
whom describes it as a tree of which the wood was suffi- 
cient to cover a potter’s shed, and another says that he 
was wout to climb into it as men climb into a fig-tree. 
Ilence the author stated that he had no doubt but that 
Salvadora Persica is the mustard-tree of Scripture. The 
plant has a small seed, which produces a large tree with 
numerous branches, in which the birds of the air muy 
take shelter. The seed is possessed of the same properties 
and is used for the same ad ea as mustard, and has a 


name, Khardal, of which Sinapi is the true translation, 


and which, moreover, grows abundantly on the shores of 
Galilee, where our Saviour addressed to the multitude the 
parable of the mustard-seed. 

32. ‘ Go ye, and tell that for’—It adds to the force 
and points the meaning of this, to understand that our 


CHAPTER XIV. 


2 Christ healeth the dropsy on the sabbath: 7 teacheth 
humility : 12 to feast the poor: 16 under the parable 
of the great supper, sheweth how worldly minded 
men, who contemn the word of God, shall be shut out 
of heaven. 25 Those who will be his disciples, to bear 
their cross, must make their accounts aforehand, lest 
with shame they revolt from him afterward, 34 and 
become altogether unprofitable, like salt that hath lost 
its savour. 


AND it came to pass, as he went into the 
house of one of the chief Pharisees to eat 
aay on the sabbath day, that they watched 

m. 

2 And, behold, there was a certain man 
before him which had the droupsy. 

3 And Jesus answering spake unto the 
lawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to 
heal on the sabbath day ? : 

4 And they held their peace. And he 
took him, and healed him, and let him go; 

5 And answered them, saying, Which of 
you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a 
pit, and will not straightway pull him out on 
the sabbath day ? 

6 And they could not answer him again 
to these things. 

7 4 And he put forth a parable to those 
which were bidden, when he marked how 
they chose out the chief rooms ; saying unto 
them, 

8 When thou art bidden of any man to a 
wedding, sit not down in the highest room ; 
lest a more honourable man than thou be 
bidden of him; 

9 And he that bade thee and him come 
and say to thee, Give this man place; and 


1 Prov. 25. 6, 7. 2 Matt. 23. 12, 
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Saviour calls the Tetrarch of Galilee a ‘fox,’ in allusion 
to a proverb, at that time current, to the effect, ‘ Honour 
even the fox in the day of his power.’ If so, the expres- 
sion would involve the intimation, that Herod was a fox 
in the day of his power. The Arabiaus have a proverb 
similar to the above in its spirit: ‘When the monkey 
reigns, dance before him.’ ckhardt’s Arabic Pro- 
verbs, No. 87. It is not unusual in Scripture for persoms 
to be compared to animals whom they appear to resemble 
in temper and disposition. The fox seems to have 
been selected in all ages and countries as the emblem of 
artifice and canning, instances of which might be produced 
in abundance from writers of different countries. It 
seems probable, from our Lord thus designating Herod, 
that these Pharisees had been sent to intimate a pretended 
design of the Tetrarch to kill him, with a view to rid 
himself of his presence in his dominions, The repeated 
testimonies of Christ to the innocence of John the Baptist, 
and the influence which he was daily acquiring witht the 
maltitnde, would naturally awake suspicion and alarm in 
the mind of Herod. 


thou begin with shame to take the lowest 
room. 

10 ‘But when thou art bidden, go and sit 
down in the lowest room; that when he that 
bade thee cometh, he may say unto thee, 
Friend, go up higher: then shalt thou have 
worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee. 

11 *For whosoever exalteth himself shall 
he abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. 

12 { Then said he also to him that bade 
him, When thou makest a dinner or a supper, 
call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither 
thy kinsmen, nor ¢hy rich neighbours; lest 
they also bid thee again, and a recompence be 
made thee. 

13 But when thou makest a feast, call *the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: 

14 And thou shalt be blessed ; for they 
cannot recompense thee: for thou shalt be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just. 

15 {| And when one of them that sat at 
meat with him heard these things, he said 
unto him, ‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
in the kingdom of God. 

16 *Then said he unto him, A certain man 
made a great supper, and bade many : 

17 And sent his servant at supper time 
to say to them that were bidden, Come; for 
all things are now ready. 

18 And they all with one consent began 
to make excuse. ‘The first said unto him, I 
have bought a piece of ground, and I must 
needs go and sce it: I pray thee have me 
excused. ; 

19 And another said, I have bought five 


4 Rev. 19. 9. > Matt. 22. 2. 
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yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them: I 
pray thee have me excused. 

20 And another said, I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come. 

21 So that servant came, and shewed his 
lord these things. ‘Then the master of the 
house being angry said to his servant, Go out 
quickly into the-streets and lanes of the city, 
and bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind. 

22 And the servant said, Lord, it is done 
as thou hast commanded, and yet there is 
room. 

23 And the lord said unto the servant, 
Go out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that my house may 
be filled. 

24 For I say unto you, That none of those 
men which were bidden shall taste of my 
supper. 

25 Q And there went great multitudes 
with him: and he turned, and said unto 
them, 

26 ‘If any man come to me, and hate not 
his father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple. 


6 Matt. 10. 37. 
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27 And whosoever doth not bear his cross, 
and come after me, cannot be my disciple. 

28 For which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth the 
cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it ? 

29 Lest haply, after he hath laid the 
fuundation, and is not able to finish zt, all 
that behold i¢ begin to mock him, 

30 Saying, This man began to build, and 
was not able to finish. 

31 Or what king, going to make war 
against another king, sitteth not down first, 
and consulteth whether he be able with ten 
thousand‘ to meet him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand ? ~ 

82 Or else, while the other is yet a great 
way off, he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth 
conditions of peace. | 

33 So likewise, whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple. 

34 J ‘Salt is good: but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be sea- 
soned ? 

35 It is neither fit for the land, nor yet 
for the dunghill ; du¢ men cast it out. He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


7 Matt. 5. 13. 





Verse 7. ‘ Chose out the chief rooms.’—Rather the chief 
places (ras xpwroxA:olas), which indeed is the sense in- 
tended in the Authorized Version. We read ‘room,’ 
being among our early writers gli atic with place. 
The mode of reclining at meals which prevailed among 
the Jews in the time of Christ, is explained under. The 
most honourable place was beside the host, on the middle 
couch, which lay along the upper end of the table. Of 
this of honour the Rabbis were, it seems, remarkably 
ambitious, claiming it as a tribute due to their superior 
wisdom. To the purpose is an anecdote in the Talmud 
(Berachoth, fol. xi. 2): ‘King (Alexapder) Janngus 
invited Rabbi Simon to a banquet, where he placed him- 
self between the king and the queen, and being asked his 
reason, he replied, In the book of Ben Israel it is written, 
««Exalt wisdom, and she shall exalt thee, and make thee 
sit among princes.” ’ 

16. ‘A certain man made a great supper.’—We cannot 
withhold an interesting passage, in Mr. Morier’s Second 
Journey into Persia, which illustrates with much effect 
this parable and some of our Lord’s preceding remarks, 
‘It was fixed that at the end of August the Ameen-ad- 
Dowlah, or second vizier, was to give an entertainment to 
the ambassador and suite; and on the day appointed, as 
is usual in Persia, a messenger came, about five o’clock 
in the evening, to bid us to the feast. I might make use 
of Scripture language to commence my narration. A 
certain man made a great supper, and bade many, and sent 
his servant at supper time to them that were bidden, Come, 
for all things are ready (Luke xiv, 16,17). The difficulty 
which infidels have made in the e of which this is 
the commencement arises from the apparent harshness 
of asking people to an entertainment, and giving them 
no option, by punishing them, in fact, for their refusal. 
Whereas all the guests to whom, when the supper was 
ready, the servant was sent, had already accepted the 


invitation, and were therefore already pledged to appear 
at the feast, at the hour when they might be summoned ; 
they were not taken unprepared, and coukd not, in consist- 
ency or decency, plead any prior engagement. 

‘When a Persian enters a mejlis, or assembly, he makes 
the usual salutation, of Selem aletkum, Peace be unto you, 
which is addressed to the whole assembly, as it were 
saluting the house (Matt. x. 12); and then, measuring 
with his eye the degree of rank to which he holds himself 
entitled, he straightway wedges himself into the line of 
guests, without offering any apology for the general dis- 
turbance which he produces. ft may be conceived that, 
among a vain people, the disputes that arise on matters of 
precedence are numerous; and it was easy to observe, by 
the countenances of those present, when any one had 
taken a higher seat than that to which he was entitled. 
Mollahs, the Persian scribes, are remarkable for their 
arrogance in this respect; and will bring to mind the 
caution that our Saviour gave to the Jews against their 
scribes, whom, among other things, he characterizes as 
loving the uppermost places at feasts, Mark xii. 39. The 
master of the entertainment has, however, the privilege 
of placing any one as high in the ranks of meJlis as he 
may choose ; and we saw an instance of it on this occa- 
sion ; for when the assembly was nearly full, the governor 
of Kashan, 1 man of humble mien, although of con- 
siderable rank, came in, and had seated himself at the 
lowest place, when the Ameen-ad-Dowlah, after having 
testified his particular attentions to him, by numerous 
expressions of welcome, pointed with his hand to an upper 
seat in the assembly, to which he desired him to move, 
and which he did accordingly.’ 

19. ‘I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go te 
prove them.’—Mr. Roberts, whose illustrations, it will be 
remembered, are derived from India, writes with refe- 
rence to this proving. of oxen :—‘ This was not such a 
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trifling affair as some have supposed, for it should be l 


remembered it is with oxen only the Orientalists perform 
all their agricultural labour. Such a thing as a horse in 
a plough or cart, amongst the natives, I never saw. A 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke is of no use; th 
therefore take the greatest precaution in making suc 
urchases, and they will never close the bargain till they 
have proved them in the field. Nor will the good man 
trust to his own judgment, he will have his neighbours 
and friends to assist him. The animals will be tried in 
ploughing softly, deeply, strongly, and they will be put 
on all the required paces, and then sent home. When he 
who wishes to purchase is fully satisfied, he will fix a day 
for rece bare amount, and for fetching the animals away.’ 
23. ‘ That my house may be filled’ —That the master 
now required to fill his house, implies that it required 
nothing less than a house filled with guests, to consume 
the victuals he had provided. This will suggest how 
‘ great’ the supper was, and how numerous the ‘ many’ 
for whom it had been in the first instance provided. Mr. 
Gresswell is therefore probably warranted in his conclu- 
sion that the guests of the first order included all the 
fellow-citizens of the master of the feast, as such, or all 
the individuals belonging to the same community with 
himself, who might be considered in any respect his 
equals, and so far on a par with him as to be his acquaint- 
ance and associates, especially as this supposition is far 
from inconsistent with the usages of ancient times, both 
in the magnificence of such entertainments as were of a 
ublic kind, and the number and description of the guests 
invited to them. This he shews in a note, which we 
transcribe: ‘Among the Aerroupyla: incumbent on the 
rich citizens of Atheps, in the time of their republic, one 
was the éorlaois, or duty of entertaining publicly the 
respective tribes, and consequently many thousands at a 
time, at one individual’s expense.” Atheneus in his 
Deipnosophiste has many minute accounts of entertain- 
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ments given to immense numbers of guests at one time, 
and on a corresponding scale of magnificence : and public 
as well as private history, in ancient times, if it were 
worth while to produce the instances, would supply 
numerous examples of whole communities treated or 
feasted by single individuals at once. A. U. 684; Marcus 
Crassus entertained the free population of the city of 
Rome upon ten thousand tables: Plut. Crassus, 12. 
Cesar at his triumph, A. U. 708, entertained them at 
twenty-two thousand tables: Plut., Cesar, 55. And A. U. 
680, Lucullus, on his return from Asia, distributed among 
the people, at once, one hundred thousand cadi of Chian 
wine; not less than six hundred thousand sextarii, or 
about three hundred thousand quarts of our measure. 





‘Pilin. Hist. Nat. xiv. 17. 


34. ‘Jf the salt have lost his savqur.’—From a notion 
that salt could not lose its flavour, some have supposed 
that actual salt is not here intended, but some mixture in 
which salt abounds. But the notion is erroneous. Salt 
not only varies much in the degree of saltness, but may 
entirely lose its flavour by much exposure to the atmos- 
phere. This is often seen in places where saline deposits 
abound, and probably in many parts of (or rather in many 
portions of the salt in) the salt valley at the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, though we know not that any traveller 
has taken particular notice of the fact there—probably 
from no suspicion of its existence being entertained. But 
Maundrell, in his description of ‘the Valley of Salt,’ near 
Aleppo, writes: ‘ Along one side of the valley there is a 
small precipice about two men’s lengths, occasioned by 
the continual taking away of the salt; and in this you 
may see how the veins of it lie. I broke a piece of it, of 
which that part that was exposed to the rain, sun, and 
air, though it had the sparks and particles of salt, yet it 
had perfectly lost its savour. The inner part, which was 
connected to the rock, retained its savour, as | found by 
proof.’ —Journey, p. 213. 





CHAPTER XV. 


I The parable of the lost sheep: 8 of the piece of 
silver : 11 of the prodigal son. — 


TueEn drew near unto him all the publicans 
and sinners for to hear him. 

2 And the Pharisees and scribes mur- 
mured, saying, This man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them. 

3 J And he spake this parable unto them, 
saying, 

4 “What man of you, having an hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go 
after that which is lost, until he find it ? 

5 And when he hath found it, he layeth zt 
on his shoulders, rejoicing. | 

6 And when he cometh home, he calleth 
together Ais friends and neighbours, saying 
unto them, Rejoice with me; i I have found 
my sheep which was lost. 

7 1 say unto you, that likewise joy shall 
be in heayen over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons, 
which need no repentance. 


8 {J Either what woman having ten *pieces 
of silver, if she lose one piece, doth not light 
a candle, and sweep the ee and seek di- 
ligently till she find z¢ ? 

9 And when she hath found 2%, she calleth 
her friends and her neighbours together, say- 
ing, Rejoice with me; for I have found the 
piece which I had lost. 

10 Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth. 

11 4 And he said, A certain man had 
two sons : 

12 And the younger of them said to hes 
father, Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me. And he divided unto 
them Ais living. 

13 And not many days after the younger 
son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living. 

14 And when he had spent all, there arose 
a mighty famine in that land; and he began 
to be in want. 

15 And he went and joined himself to a 


{ Matt. 18. 12. 
2 Drachma, here translated a piece of silrer, {s the eighth part of an ounce, which cometh to seven pence halfpenny, and is cqual to the 
Roman penny—Matt. 18, 28. 
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citizen of that country ; and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine. 

16 And he would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks that the swine did eat: and no 
man gave unto him. 

17 And when he came to himself, he said, 
How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
with hunger ! 

18 I will arise and go to my father, and 
will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
‘against heaven, and before thee, 

19 And am no more worthy to be called 
thy son: make me as one of thy hired ser- 
vants. 

20 And he arose, and came to his father. 
But when he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him.* 

21 And the son said unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son. 

22 But the father said to his servants, 
Bring forth the best robe, and put 7 on 
him ; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes 
on his feet : 

23 And bring hither the fatted calf, and 
kill 2; and let us eat, and be merry: 

24 For this my son was dead, and is alive 


Verses 6, 7. ‘ Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep 
which was lost... . Likewise joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth. Mohammed has a somewhat similar 
illustration of the joy of God at the repentance of a sin- 
ner. ‘ Verily, God is more glad at the repentance of his 
servant, than a man in a desert (which is a place of 
destruction) who had a riding camel with him, and on it 
his water and food; and the man lay down to sleep, and 
awoke when his camel had run away; and he sought 
him until oppressed with heat and thirst, when he said, 
‘<] will return to the place in which 1 was, and sleep till 
I die.” Then he laid his head upon his arm to die, and 
awoke, and saw his camel near him, with victuals and 
drink. Then God is happier than this man at finding his 
camel with food and water.’ This also may serve as an 
example of the Oriental mode of instructing by parables, 
which abound in our Lord’s discourses. 

12. ‘ He divided unto them his living.’—This is a very 
remarkable circumstance, which does not appear to have 
obtained all the attention which it demands, A younger 
son claims of his father the portion he was entitled -to 
expect; and as the father was no doubt acquainted with 
the dissipated inclinations of his son, he had every induce- 
ment to refuse compliance: but he does not do so; and 
the application looks more like a demand than a request. 
From this, we might almost be induced to infer that the 
sons had in fact a legal claim to their portions which the 
father had no power to oppose, Yet it would be prepos- 
terous to suppose that the sons had power (by concurrin 
to. claim their several portions) to strip their father of al 
his possessions. The case therefore would seem to have 
been, that the younger son, having a right to expect a 
certain proportion of his father’s moveable property 
(‘ goods’) on his death, was also entitled, by usage, to 
demand that portion before the demise of his father— 
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again; he was lost, and is found. And they 
began to be merry. 

25 Now his elder son was in the field: 
and as he came and drew nigh to the house, 
he heard musick and dancing. 

26 And he called one of the servants, and 
asked what these things meant. 

27 And he said unto him, Thy brother is 
come ; and thy father hath killed the fatted 
calf; because he hath received him safe and 
sound. 

28 And he was angry, and would not go 
in: therefore came his father out, and in- 
treated him. 

29 And he answering said to his father, 
Lo, these many years do I serve thee, nei- 
ther transgressed I at any time thy com- 
mandment: and yet thou never gavest me 
a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends : ‘ 

30 But as soon as this thy son was come, 
which hath devoured thy living with harlots, 
thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 

31 And he said unto him, Son, thou art 
ever with me, and all that I have is thine. 

32 It was meet that we should make 
merry, and be glad: for this thy brother 
was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, 
and is found. 


probably that he might thus be enabled to establish him- 
self in life as not having that security for the future 
which the elder brother derived from his larger share in 
the inheritance. Thus we see, in eather times, that 
Abraham in his lifetime gave his other sons their portions 
and sent them away, while Isaac (as does the elder son in 
this instance) remained with him and succeeded to the 
residue of the inheritance. Although the text seems to 
say that the father gave buth his sons their portions, it is 
quite clear from what follows that the elder son did not 
receive his in the same manner as his younger brother; 
but it is easy to understand the transaction in the sense, 
that there was indeed a formal division, but that it had 
no further object than to ascertain the proportions to 
which each was entitled, so that after the claim of the 
younger had been discharged, the remainder should 
become the portion—not subject to any further deduction 
— which would form the future inheritance of the elder 
son, on the death of his father. 

15. ‘To feed swine.’—It resulted from the abomina- 
tion in which swine were held among the Jews, as 
shewn in the note to ch. viii. 32, that the care of these 
animals was accounted the most degrading employment 
a man could follow. The very occupation, therefore, to 
which the prodigal was reduced, is a touching circamstance 
in the pictare of his great distress. The Talmud pro- 
nounces a carse ‘upon him that feedeth swine.’ A similar 
antipathy prevailed among the Egyptians, according to 
Herodotus (ii. 27); and even where no religious scruples 
intervened, and the flesh of the animal was freely eaten, 
the office of the swineherd was regarded with peculiar 
contempt among the heathen nations. 

16. ‘ Husks,’ xepdriov, which was applied to the pods of 
the Carob tree, from their resemblance to xépas, a horn. 
The name Carob seems to come from the Arabic khyrnub 
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kharuba (L203), very like Carob, The Carob tree, 


or Ceratonia siliqua, is found abundantly in Western 
Asia, Southern Europe, and Northern Africa, and has a 
trunk sometimes of many feet in diameter. It belongs to 
the an ag family, and produces flat brown pods six 
or eight inches in length, which, like those of the tamarind 
tree, are very sour before they are ripe, bat when arrived 
at a state of maturity they contain a blackish kind of 
honey, that makes them an object of research among the 
poor. They are produced in great abundance, since there 
are trees which yield eight or nine hundred pounds, so 
that they are not only eaten by human beings, but often 
given to mules and asses, and, as we are taught by the 
parable, to swine. Some of the Spaniards and Arabs live 
upon them in part, and find their taste like that of manna. 
If the tree mentioned by Theophrastus under the name of 
Kepwoywy be the same as Ceratonia siliqua, the Egyptians 
called the pods in his time ‘ figs.’ The flowers are white, 
and hang down with their weight. It is an evergreen, 
and has at the same time both old and new fruit, fe: 3¢ 
Gua xal tov tvov xal rby viov kaprov, for as soon as one is 
gathered, about midsummer, the other begins to bud and 
continues to unfold till the autumnal equinox, when it 
blossoms, whereof the germens are not ripe till the follow- 
ing summer. It has no other similarity to the Ficus 
sycamorus than in bearing its fruit upon the trunk. But 
such slight and accidental resemblances served, before 
botany was studied as a science, to connect trees and 
plants together that had no systematic relationship what- 
ever. These ‘husks’ are by the Mussulmans mixed with 
liquorice root, dry grapes, and other fruit, and made into 
sherbet, which forms with them an article of daily con- 
sumption. The leaves, which are large and pinnated, are 
used with the bark in tanning skins. 

— ‘And no man gave unto him.”—That is, he craved 
even the husks that the swine did eat, but none even of 
iven to him. It is wrong therefore. 
to suppose that he did eat the husks; he would fain have 
done so, but was not allowed. 
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20. ‘ Kissed him. —The word which expresses the act 
in the original is xarap:Aely; a stronger term as com- 
pounded with the preposition than it would have been 
without it—denoting not simply to kiss, but to kiss ten- 
derly, warmly, or the like, to overwhelm, as it were, with 

isses. 

22. ‘ Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him; and 





puta ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet. — These would 


distinguish him and evince at once that the returned pro- 
digal was oy restored to his father’s favour, and to the 
privileges of his birth and station. It is well known to 
classical readers that the distinctions of dress and orna- 
ment here mentioned, were such as no slave, and none 
but the richest and noblest of the free-born, were allowed 
to partake. This was especially true of the ring: and 
hence, the concession of liberty to wear a ring of gokd, to 
persons who were merely liberti or libertini generis, as 
to Menas, in the instance alluded to by the historian, a 
freedman of S. Pompeius, and afterwards to Antonius 
Musa, a freedman of Augustus (see Dio, liii. 30), was a 
special privilege, intended tu be the reward of what were 
sup peculiar and very meritorious services; comp. 
Phin. H. NV. xxxiii. 8. The only kind of ring which a slave 
could wear at Rome, was of iron. Yet Pliny observes 
(Hf. N. xxxiii. 6) that they had begun to wear a ring of 
gold about their proper one of iron. Juvenal expresses 
his indignation at the breach of the rule alluded to by 
Dio, in favour of some well-known characters of the day, 
sal Toe slaves. 

The earliest mention of the use of rings is doubtless 
Genesis xli. 42. The history of the celebrated ring of 
Polycrates, about B.c. 530, must be familiar to every one : 
see Herodotus iii. 39-43. For much curious information 
relating to the history, the antiquity, the uses, &c. of 
rings, signets, and the like (see Pliny H. NV. xxxiii. 4-8; 
Xxxxvii. 1-G). Clemens Alexandrinus tells us (ii. 662, 663, 
Strom. v. 5) that Pythagoras forbade his followers the use 
of rings, or the sculpturing the images of the gods on 
them. Inhis Padagogus (iii. 2, Opp. 288, 37) he himself 
would allow the use of them to men, but only on the tip 
of the litde finger; and he recommends by way of signet 


Music axnp Dancine. 
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such devices as a dove, a fish, a ship with her sails set | Oriental towns there are large numbers of musicians and 


before the wind, a lyre (like the seal of Polycrates), an 
anchor, a fisherman, or the like; to remind the wearer of 
the apostles, nal ray @& Tdaros avaorwudver waideov—in 
which last words there is a plain allusion to the baptism 
of infants, by dipping or immersion, as well as a well- 
known custom of the time. Sve more fully in Gresswell 
on this parable. 

25. * He heard musick and dancing.’—It would appear 
that a party of musicians and dancers had been hired to 
enliven the rejoicing entertainment given on this occasion. 
This is still the custom of the East at entertainments and 
occasions of rejoicing. The guests and members of the 
family are spectators and auditors merely, and do not 
themselves dance or perform on musical instruments. In 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1 The parable of the unjust steward. 14 Christ re- 
proveth the hypocrisy of the covetous Pharisees. 19 
The rich glutton, and Lazarus the beggar. 


Anp he said also unto his disciples, There 
was a certain rich man, which had a steward ; 
and the same was accused unto him that he 
had wasted his goods. 

2 And he called him, and said unto him, 
How is it that I hear this of thee? give an 
account of thy stewardship; for thou mayest 
be no longer steward. 

83 Then the steward said within himself, 
What shall.I do? for my lord taketh away 
from me the stewardship: I cannot dig; to 
beg I am ashamed. 

4 I am resolved what to do, that, when I 
am put out of the stewardship, they may 
receive me into their houses. 

5 So he called every one of his lord’s 
debtors unto him, and said unto the first, 
Flow much owest thou unto my lord ? 

6 And he said, An hundred ‘measures of 
oil. And he said unto him, Take thy bill, 
and sit down quickly, and write fifty. 

7 Then said he to another, And how much 
owest thou? And he said, An hundred *mea- 
sures of wheat. And le said unto him, 
Take thy bill, and write fourscore. 

8 And the lord commended the unjust 
steward, because he had done wisely: for 
the children of this world are in their genera- 
tion wiser than the children of light. 

-9 And I say unto you, Make to yourselves 
friends of the *mammon of unrighteousness ; 
that, when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations 

10 He that is faithful in that which is least 
is faithful also in much: and he that is unjust 


in the least is unjust also in much. 
@ 


Matt. 6. Md. 


1 The word Batus in the original, contaimeth nine gallons three quarts. 
2 The word here interpreted a mean, ia the Hale sontiineth about fourteen bushels and a pottle. 


dancers who derive their subsistence from their exertions 
on such occasions. The musicians are men, and the 
dancers females. 

29. ‘ Thou never gavest me a hid, that I might make 
merry with my friends.’ —A kid was of course by no means 
equal in value to a fatted calf; and therefore the former 
was no doubt a trifling present in comparison with the 
latter. Still it might be a delicacy of its kind, and not 
usually made a repast of, except upon particular occasions. 
See Gen. xxviii. 16, 17; Judges xv. 1. <A roasted kid is 
still reckoned in the East a very delicious dish. 

31. ‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine.’—This strongly confirms the view which we took 
in the first note on v. 12. 


11 If therefore ye have not been faithful in 
the unrighteous ‘mammon, who will commit 
to your trust the true riches ? 

12 And if ye have not been faithful in that 
which is another man’s, who shall give you 
that which is your own ? 

13 °No servant can serve two masters: 
for either he will hate the one, and love the 
other; or else he will hold to the one, and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. 

14 4 And the Pharisees also, who were 
covetous, heard all these things: and they 
derided him. 

15 And he said unto them, Ye are they 
which justify yourselves before men ; but God 
knoweth your hearts: for that which is highly 
esteemed among men is abomination in the 
sight of God. 

16 “The law and the prophets were until 
John: since that time the kingdom of God is 
preached, and every man presseth into it. 

17 “And it is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail. 

18 “Whosoever putteth away his wife, and 
marrieth another, committeth adultery: and 
whosoever marrieth her that is put away 
from her husband committeth adultery. 

19 YF There was a certain rich man, which 
was clothed in purple and fine linen, -and 
fared sumptuously every day : 

20 And there was a certain beggar named 
Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full of 
sores, 

21 And desiring to be fed with the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man’s table: more- 
over the dogs came and licked his sores. 

22 And it came to pass, that the beggar 
died, and was carried by the angels inte 
Abraham’s bosom: the rich man also died, 
and was buried ; 


8 Or, riches. 
8 Matt. 5. 32. 


4 Or, riches. 
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ca 
23 And in hell he lifted up his eyes, being | can they pass to us, that would come from 


in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom. 

94 And he cried and said, Father Abra- 
ham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue; for I am tormented in 
this flame. 

25 But Abraham said, Son, remember 
that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but 
now he is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented. 

26 And beside all this, between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed : so that they which 
would pass from hence to you cannot ; neither 


Verse 1. ‘ There was a certain rich man, which had a 
steward. —This parable has much analogy to one which 
is given by Kimchi under Isa. xl. 21. ‘ The whole world 
is like unto a house; heaven is its roof, the stars its lampe, 
and the fruits of the earth the table spread. The owner 
and builder of this house is the holy blessed God; and 
man is his steward, into whose hands the business of the 
house is committed. If he considers in his heart that the 
master keeps his eye constantly over him, and he, there- 
fore, acts wisely, he shall find favour in the eyes of his 
master ; but if the master find wickedness in him, he shall 
remove him from his stewardship. The foolish steward 
does not think of this,’ etc. 

5. ‘ He called every one of his Lord’s debtors unto him.’ 
—It seems clear, from the debts being stated to consist of 
corn and oil, that these ‘debtors’ were the tenants of the 
steward’s lord; and consequently that the transaction 
refers to the terms on which the corn-fields and olive- 
grounds were held. The proprietor of a large estate 
necessarily left the management of the affairs between him 
and his tenants to his steward, who fixed the terms ac- 
cording to his knowledge of the character aud capabilities 
of the several allotments assigned to particular tenants, and 
attended to the assessment and collection of the rents. 
The steward would appear in the present instance to have 
sought the good will of the tenants, not merely by lowering 
the existing claim for the year, but by granting a new 
contract under which the tenants were permanently tq pay 
less than they had previously done. This was a far 
weightier obligation the other, and better calculated 
for the object which the steward had in view. He directs 
the tenants to write out the contracts, but doubtless gave 
them validity by signing them himself; a method probably 
adopted to prevent those impositions and forgeries, which 
would have been easy, had it been customary for such a 
document to be entirely written by one of the contractin 
parties. It does not appear that the steward expected 
this transaction would be concealed from his lord, who 
would naturally inquire concerning the diminution of the 
payments he had been accustomed to receive. But we 
may conclude that all the parties knew that a contract 
entered into by the steward on the lord's behalf, was bind- 
ing upon the proprietor for the term to which it extended, 
_ if any term were specified. 

The passage derives an additional interest from the 
clear intimation which it offers as to the form in which 
tenants paid their rents to the owner of the land. This 
is still more distinctly announced in the parable of the 
landowner who sent first his servants, and finally his son, 
to receive from his tenants his share of the produce of 
the grounds which they rented from him. From this it 
appears that the system of rent was the same in substance 
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thence. 

27 Then he said, I pray thee therefore, 
father, that thou wouldest send him to my 
father’s house : 

28 For I have five brethren; that he may 
testify unto them, lest they also come into this 
place of torment. 

29 Abraham saith unto him, They have 
Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them. 

30 And he said, Nay, father Abraham: 
but if one went unto them from the dead, 
they will repent. 

31 And he said unto him, If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead. 


as that which continues to operate throughout Asia, and 
which are called ryot rents, the cultivating tenants being 
called ryots. Under this system, the tenant agrees to pay 
as rent a certain proportion of the produce to the pro- 
prietor, and who by custom and prescription is generally 
irremoveable while he pays it. In most countries of Asia, 
the sovereign being the proprietor of the soil, the rent 
is paid as a tax tou him. In this case there is generally 
the same proportion Rene as rent, though not without 
some exceptions, on all kinds of land—the proportion being 
fixed and invariable. Thus far the ryot knows what he 
has to do and to expect, and has no cause of complaint: 
but he is exposed to much suffering and oppression from 
the provincial governors, and the officers employed in the 
collection, who but too often take advantage, at the expense 
of the tenant, of their intermediate position. The sove- 
reign is content while he receives the established pay- 
ments, and does not concern himself about the exactions 
of his agents and officers, unless the complaints of the 
oppressed ryots come before him in such a manner that 
he does not find it convenient or expedient to neglect them. 
The state of things was, in one respect, considerably 
different among the Jews; for there was no soverei 
proprietor of the soil, the whole of which was originally 
distributed in suitable proportions among the several tribes 
and families of Israel; and hence the relative position of 
the owner and tenant must have approached more nearl 
to its simple character, modified only by the form in whic 
the rents were paid. 

The amount of the proportion of the produce thus paid 
varies considerably in different countries of Asia. It 
never is less than one-tenth, and is often as much as one- 
fifth. The proportion seems very reasonable, and it really 
would be so, were it not made much larger than its legal 
and nominal amount, by the exactions of those who stand 
between the tenant and his sovereign landlord. As, how- 
ever, the distribution of land in Judsea was so different to 
what it now is anywhere in the East, we may suppose that 
a system of rent, equitable and easy in its principle, ope- 
rated there with fewer abuses than we now usually see 
connected with it—abuses, not by any means necessaril 
a part of the system, but arising from its counection with 
despotic governments, and from the rapacity of those to 
whom the authority of government is delegated. In 
Israel, the transaction lay between the private Jandowner 
and his tenants, with the intervention only of a steward, 
who might indeed be dishonest or rapacious, but against 
whom it was easier to procure redress than against an 
officer of the government. 

The difference among the Hebrews seems to have 
operated as advantageously for the landlord as for the 
tenant. For the latter, having only to deal with the 
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owner, without his nominal rent being greatly increased 
by intermediate exactors, was enabled to pay a higher 
rent than is now paid any where in the Rast to the 
proprietor in chief. For we learn from the Talmudists 
that one-fourth, one-third, or even one-half, were usual 
proportions payable to the owner of the land as rent; 
these very considerable differences being determined 
by the nature of the soil, by its condition with respect 
to water and other advantages, and by the nature of the 
produce. The lowest proportion here stated is, how- 
ever, larger than the highest nominal rate of payment 
required from the ryots of the East. That this was the 
general system of rent in Judea is further shewn by the 
references, in the Talmud, to some difficulties which arose 
as to the payment of tithes—whether they should be paid 
by the owner or occupier of the soil, or in what manner they 
should be compounded between them. It seems, however, 
that this matter was usually settled in the original 

ment between the parties. Much valuable information 
on the ryot rents of the East, and on other systems of 
rent, may be found in An Essay on the Distribution of 
Wealth and on the Sources of Taxation, by the Rev. R. 
Jones; to which we are indebted for some of the informa- 
tion embodied in this note. This author does not how- 
ever advert to the Jews, although the operation of the 
ryot system, in a country where the land was distributed 
among a great number of independent proprietors, sug- 
Sete an interesting subject of inquiry, on which our limits 
ave allowed us to touch bat lightly. 

20. ‘ There was a certain beggar,’ etc.—This is a parable: 
yet, as with respect to some other parables, and with re- 
spect to every real circumstance detailed in the New Tes- 
tament, the show-people at Jerusalem do not in the least 
hesitate to point out the localities of the transaction. We 
extract the following from Major Skinner’s Adventures 
during a Journey overland to India:—The honse of the 
rich man at whose door Lazarus lay is pointed out ‘at 
the end of a street in the Turkish quarter of the town. 
We stood for a while to gaze at it, many of the pilgrims 
shaking their heads and uttering expressions of scorn ; 
when, turning round, some one in a more softened tone 

laimed, ‘ And this is the house of Lazarus himself.” 
he people rushed towards it (for it was in sight of the 
spot where “the dogs came and licked his sores”), and 
stood in nearly as much astonishment at it as I did. 
It is an exceedingly clean and neat building, of a middling 
size. J know not how old this tradition is; but if one of 
the monks had not assured me of its certainty with very 
great solemnity, I should have thought the whole affair 
ad been meant as a joke. It is still a common custom 
throughout the East, and I observed it this morning in 
the streets of Jerusalem, to Jay a cripple or a leper at the 
door of some wealthy man, or to place him in a public 
thoroughfare, stretched upon his mat or wooden litter. 
The blind, too, line the approaches to the city, and cry 
a with a loud voice to the passers-by for mercy and for 
charity.’ 

21. ‘ The dogs came and licked his sores’—We think, 
with Gresswell, that this circumstance, so touching in 
itself, and so harrowing to our sensibilities, is thrown in 
for the purpose of intentionally contrasting the tender 
mercies even of brutes with the insensibility of men, in 
one and the same case of distress and suffering requiring 
sympathy and relief. The force of the contrast would, 

rhaps, be the greater, if the dogs might be supposed to 

long to the lord of the mansion himself, by whom the 
wants of this poor man were so cruelly neglected; but 
it was more likely that they were the street dogs, which 
formerly, as now, roamed at large through the cities of 
Judea, and which had no particular owner. 

23. ‘In hell he lift up his eyes. —The word translated 
‘hell’ is 8s Hades, which occurs eleven times in the 
New Testament, and is always rendered ‘hell’ in the 
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Authorized Version, except in 1 Cor. xv. 25, where it is 
translated ‘grave.’ In the Greek poets this word is used 
as the proper name of Pluto, the god of the infernal 
regions, though it more correctly imports the infernal 
regions themselves, answering to the Latin Orcus, or 
rather /nfernus, comprehending the receptacle of all the 
dead, and including both Elysium, the place of the blessed, 
and Tartarus, the abode of the miserable. The word 
etymologically signifies what ts unseen, or in darkness, 
evidently originating in the notion entertained both by 
Greeks and Hebrews, and indeed by the ancients in 
general, that the repository of departed souls is under- 
ground. Such being the import of the word, it is obvious 
that it is improperly rendered ‘hell’ in the sense which is 
how affixed to that word, and for which the Greek appel- 
lation is yéevva, Gehenna. In the Old Testament the cor- 


responding word is SiNw sheol, which signifies the state 


of the dead in general, without any distinction of good or 
bad; and in translating the word the Septuagint has 
always used the present term &3ns. Neither can the 
word with any propriety be rendered ‘grave,’ although 
there are some places in which that term would express 
the purport of the sentence with sufficient clearness, as in 
Jer. xxxvii. 35; xlii. 38. But the Hebrew word for 


‘ grave,’ or sepalchre, is not (Die? sheol), the word cor- 
responding to Hades, but ‘32 heber, which corresponds 


to the Greek rdgos; and although this word would in 
particular instances suit the sense equally well with 
Hades, it is clear from other instances that the two words 
are not identical. 

From the present text it has been argued that here at 
least the aon Hades must denote the place of torment. 
The Jews, however, as well as the Greeks, represented 
the place of departed souls as divided into two parts, the 
abodes of the blessed lying contiguous to those of the 
wicked, and separated only by an impassable river, or 
gulf, in such sort that the ghosts could converse with one 
nnother from the opposite banks. One of the Rabbins 
thought that the separation was by a wall; and it is said 
in Midrash Koheleth (p. 103, on Eccles. vii. 14), ‘God hath 
set the one against the other at the distance of a hand’s 
breadth.’ In Midrash Ruth (fol. 42, 2), is the following 
parable :—‘ There are wicked men who are united in this 
world; but one of them repents, the other does not: so 
the one is found standing in the assembly of the just, the 
other in the assembly of the wicked. The one seeth the 
other, and saith, “ Woe and alas!’’’ etc. Soin this parable 
of our Lord, souls, whose bodies were buried, know each 
other and converse together, as if they had been em- 
bodied ; and the Pagans in like manner introduce departed 
souls as if in possession of their bodily functions, convers- 
ing, and following pursuits, and sensible of pains and 
pleasures, analogous to those of life. According to these 
views, therefore, the rich man and Lazarus may have 
been equally in Hades, although in different departments 
of it. Some have thought from these coincidences that 
our Lord speaks in this parable in conformity with these 
general and popular notions ; and if so, it becomes a ques- 
tion how far he sanctions and confirms them by so doing. 
The rule seems to be, that in parabolical discourses, pro- | 
vided the doctrines inculcated are strictly true, the terms 
in which they are inculcated may be adapted to the 
prevailing ideas of those to whom they are addressed. 
If any question arises about the particular circumstances, 
in such a discourse, the clue for our guidance to the cor- 
rect interpretation must be sought in those parts of Scrip- 
ture which speak to us plainly, and not in parables. Our 
Lord’s words to the dying thief, ‘ To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise’ (Luke xxiii. 43), are of much import- 
ance for the interpretation of the details concerning the 
state of the soul after death, which this parable contaius, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


1 Christ teacheth to avoid occasions of offence. 3 One 
to forgive another. 6 The power of faith. 7 How 
we are bound to God, and not he to us. 11 He 


healeth ten lepers, 22 Of the kingdom of God, und 
the coming of the Son of man. 


Ten said he unto the disciples, ‘It is im- 
possible but that offences will come: but woe 
unto him, through whom they come! 

2 It were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he cast into 
the sea, than that he should offend one of 
these little ones. 

3 J Take heed to yourselves: ‘If thy bro- 
ther trespass against thee, rebuke him; and 
if he repent, forgive him. 

4 And if he trespass against thee seven 
times in a day, and seven times in a day turn 
again to thee, saying, I repent; thou shalt 
forgive him. 

5 J And the Apostles said unto the Lord, 
Increase our faith. 

6 *And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye might say unto this 
sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up by the 
root, and be thou planted in the sea; and it 
should obey you. 

7 But which of you, having a servant 
pees or feeding cattle, will say unto him 

y and by, when he is come from the field, Go 
and sit down to meat ? 

8 And will not rather say unto him, Make 
ready wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, 
and serve me, till I have eaten and drunken ; 
and afterward thou shalt eat and drink ? 

9 Doth he thank that servant because he 
did the things that were commanded him? I 
trow not. 

10 So likewise ye, when ye shall have done 
all those things which are commanded you, 
say, We are unprofitable servants: we have 
done that which was our duty to do. 

11 And it came to , as he went to 
Jerusalem, that he passed through the midst 
of Samaria and Galilee. 

12 And as he entered into a certain vil- 
lage, there met him ten men that were le- 
pers, which stood afar off : 

13 And they lifted up their voices, and 
said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. 

14 And when he saw them, he said unto 
them, ‘Go, shew yourselves unto the priests. 
And it came to pass, that, as they went, they 
were cleansed. 


U Matt. 18. 7. M 2 Matt. 18. 21. 
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15 And one of them, when he saw that he 
was healed, turned back, and with a loud 
voice glorified God, 

16 And fell down on his face at his feet, 
giving him thanks: and he was a Sama- 
ritan. 

17 And Jesus answering said, Were there 
not ten cleansed ? but where are the nine ? 

18 There are not found that returned to 
give glory to God, save this stranger. 

19 And he said unto him, Arise, go thy 
way: thy faith hath made thee whole. 

20 {| And when he was demanded of the 
Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should 
come, he answered them and said, The king- 
dom of God cometh not ‘with observation : 

21 Neither shall they say, Lo here! or fo 
there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
“within you. 

22 4] And he said unto the disciples, The 
days will come, when ye shall desire to see 
one of the days of the Son of man, and ye 
shall not see zt. 

23 "And they shall say to you, See here, 
or, see there: go not after them, nor foilow 
them. 

24 For as the lightning, that lighteneth out 
of the one part under heaven, shineth unto the 
other part under heaven; sv shall also the 
Son of man be in his day. 

25 But first must he suffer many things, 
and be rejected of this generation. 

26 “And as it was in the days of Noe, so 
shall it be also in the days of the Son of 
man. 

27 They did eat, they drank, they mar- 
ried wives, they were given in marriage, 
until the day that Noe entered into the 
ark, and the food came, and destroyed them 
all 








28 *Likewise also as it was in the days of 
Lot; they did eat, they drank, they bought, 
they sold, they planted, they builded ; 

29 But the same day that Lot went out 
of Sodom it rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven, and destroyed them all. 

30 Even thus shall it be in the day when 
the Son of man is revealed. 

31 In that day, he which shall be upon 
the housetop, and his stuff in the house, let 
him not come down to take it away: and he 
that is in the field, let him likewise not return 
back. 

382 '"Remember Lot’s wife. 
33 ''Whosoever shall seek to save his life 


5 Or, with outward shew Or, among you. 
6. 


rw. 6 
Gen. 19. 2 jl Matt. 16. 25. 
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shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life | 


shall preserve if. 

34 I tell you, in that night there shall be 
two men in one bed; the one shall be taken, 
and the other shall be left. 

35 Two women shall be grinding together ; 
the one shall be taken, and the other left. 


2 Matt. 24. 40. 
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36 '*Two men shall be in the field ; the one 


shall be taken, and the other left. 


37 And they answered and said unto him, 
‘*Where, Lord? And he said unto them, 


Wheresoever the body is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together. 


14 Matt. 24, 28, 





Verse 6. ‘ Be thou plucked up by the root,’—The syca- 
mine tree is-one of the timber trees of the Holy Land: 
and, from having a larger and more extensive root than 
other trees, is here alluded to as the most difficult to be 
rooted up. See Shaw’s Jravels, p. 435. 

12.°¢ Ten men that were ee was in a village, 
and lepers were not excluded from villages. We are in- 
debted to Lightfoot for the information, that neither was 
the Jaw for their exclusion understood to exclude them 
even from any towns but such as were already walled in 
the time of Joshua. To all which were afterwards built 
they had access. But under all circumstances, they were 
expected to keep their distance from persons who were 
clean, as well as from those who bash unclean from any 
other cause than leprosy. <A leper w cor: bispnsts the 
rales, or intruded into towns or places’ forbidden to him, 
was punished with forty stripes save one. Lepers might 
even enter es of such towns as we have men- 
tioned ; but they remained apart within a railed enclosure, 
and were the first to enter and the last to de 

20. ‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.’ 
— This indistinct word, ‘observation,’ was first exhibited, 


in this text, in the Geneva version of 1567. Tyndale’s 
and Cranmer’s versions both have, ‘ The kingdom of God 
cometh not with waytinge for; which is more different 
from the present rendering than is that of Wiclif, ‘The 
rewme of God cometh not with aspiynge.’ The original 
1S heTa wapaTynphoews, which does not occur elsewhere in 
the New Testament, and but seldom in profane writers. 
Its ordinary meaning is looktng out, or being on the watch. 
But even so understood, the clause may be interpreted 
either to mean that the Messiah’s kingdom comes not in 
such a manner as to require that notice and observation 
with which the Scribes and Pharisees awaited it. They 
expected that the Messiah’s advent would be marked by 
mighty prodigies of nature, and by great revolutions, 
which they accordingly were always on the watch for, as 
signs of his coming. Or, it may be interpreted to mean 
that his coming was without that grandeur and regal 
pomp which they expected, and the constant looking for 
which had so blinded their eyes, that they could not know 


him when he was actually among them. Of the two in- 


terpretations, we incline to regard the latter as the most 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


3 Of the importunate widow. 9 Of the Pharisee and 
the ican. 15 Children brought to Christ. 18 
A ruler that word follow Christ, but is hindered by 
his riches. 28 The reward of them that leave all for 
his sake. 31 He foresheweth his death, 35 and re- 
storetha blind man to his sight. 


Anp he spake a parable unto them to this 
end, that men ought ‘always ¢o pray, and not 
to faint ; 

2 Saying, There was in a city a judge, 
which feared not God, neither regarded man: 

3 And there was a widow in that city ; and 
she came unto him, saying, Avenge me of 
mine adversary. 

4 And he would not for a while: but 
afterward he said within himself, Though I 
fear not God, nor re man ; 

5 Yet because this widow troubleth me, I 
will avenge her, lest by her continual coming 
she weary me. 

6 And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust 
judge saith, 

7 And shalk not God avenge his own elect, 
which cry day and night unto him, though he 
bear long with them ? 


11 Thess. 5. 17. 
VOL. IV. M 





2 Or, as being righteous. 


probable. 
8 I tell you that he will avenge them 
speedily. evertheless when the Son of 


man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth ? 

9 { And hespake this parable unto certain 
which trusted in themselves “that they were 
righteous, and despised others : 

10 Two men went up into the temple to 
pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other a 
publican. 

11 The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself, God, I thank thee, that I am 
not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. 

12 I fast twice in the week, I give tithes 
of all that I possess. 

-138 And the publican, standing afar off, 
would not lift up so much as fis eyes unto 
heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, 
God be merciful to me a sinner. 

14 I tell you, this man went down to his 
house justified rather than the other: °for 
every one that exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted. 

15 YJ And they brought unto him also in- 


8 Matt. 23. 12. 
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fants, that he would touch them: but when 
his disciples saw it, they rebuked them. 

16 But Jesus called them unto him, and 
said, Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the king- 
dom of God. 

17 Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child shall in no wise enter therein. 

18 {] ‘And a certain ruler asked him, say- 
ing, Good Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life ? 

19 And Jesus said unto him, Why callest 
thou mre good? none 7s good, save one, that 
ts, God. 

20 Thou knowest the commandments, Do 
not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal, Do not bear Lise witness, Honour thy 
father and thy mother. 

21 And he said, All these have I kept 
from my youth up. 

22 Now when Jesus heard these things, 
he said unto him, Yet lackest thou one 
thing: sell all that thou hast, and distribute 
unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven: and come, follow me. 

23 And when he heard this, he was very 
sorrowful : for he was very rich. 

24 {| And when Jesus saw that he was very 
sorrowful, he said, How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 

25 For it is easier for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God. 

26 And they that heard z¢ said, Who then 
can be saved ? 

27 And he said, The things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God. 

28 J Then Peter said, Lo, we have left all, 
and followed thee. 

29 And he said unto them, Verily I sa 
unto you, There is no man that hath left 
house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or 
children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, 


4 Matt. 19. 16, 5 Matt. 19. 27. 


Verse 11. ‘ Prayed....with himself..—We have already 
noticed that the Jews prayed silently in the temple. 

— ‘ God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are,’ etc. 
—Instances of the Pharisaic pride evinced in this thanks- 
giving abound in the Rabbinical writings. The following 
occurs in Bereshith Rabba, p. 44, sect.35. ‘ Rabbi Simeon, 
the son of Jochai, said: The world is not worth thirty 
righteous persons such as our father Abraham. If there 
were only thirty righteous persons in the world, I and my 
son should make two of them; and if there were bat 
twenty, I and my son would be of the number; and if 
there were but ten, I and my son should be of the number ; 
and if there were but five, I and my son would be of the 
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30 Who shall not receive manifold more 
in this present time, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. 

31 4 °Then he took unto him the twelve, 
and said unto them, Behold, we go up to Je- 
rusalem, and all things that are written by 
the prophets concerning the Son of man shall 
be accomplished. | 

382 For he shall be delivered unto the 
Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and spitefully 
entreated, and spitted on: 

33 And they shall scourge him, and put 
him to death: and the third day he shall rise 
again. 

34 And they understood none of these 
things: and this saying was hid from them, 
neither knew they the things which were 
spoken. 

35 ¥ ‘And it came to pass, that as he was 
come nigh unto Jericho, a certain blind man 
sat by the way side begging: 

386 And hearing the multitude pass by, 
he asked what it meant. _ 

37 And they told him, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth passeth by. 

88 And he cried, saying, Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy on me. 

89 And they which went before rebuked 
him, that he should hold his peace: but he 
cried so much the more, Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. 

40 And Jesus stood, and commanded him 
to be brought unto him: and when he was 
come near, he asked him, 

41 Saying, What wilt thou that I shall 
do unto thee? And he said, Lord, that I 
may receive my sight. 

42 And Jesus said unto him, Receive thy 
sight: thy faith hath saved thee. 

43 And immediately he received his sight, 
and followed him, glorifying God : and all the 
9 when they saw zt, gave praise unto 


© Matt. 20. 17. 7 Matt. 20. 29, 


five; and if there were but two, I and my son would be 
those two; and if there were but one, myself should be 
that one.’ R. Judah, in the Jerusalem Talmud, mentions 
three benedictions which the Jews were expected to re- 
peat every day. ‘Blessed be thou, O God, who hast not 
made me one of the ignorant.—Blessed be thou, O God, 
who hast not made me a Gentile.—Blessed be thou, O 
God, who hast not made me a woman.’ The last two, 
with many other daily benedictions, are included in the 
prayer-books of the modern Jews. In these a woman is 
directed to exchange the last-cited clause for ‘ Blessed be 
thou, O God, who hast made me according to thy will,’ 
12. ‘I fast twice tn the week.’—Not on the sabbath, as 
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some of the ancient translators understood ; for among the 
Jews the sabbath was not a fast-day but a feast-day: so 
much s0, indeed, that every person was expected to eat 
three meals on that day, not excepting even those who 
subsisted on alms. The fast-days to which the Pharisee 
alludes, were the Mondays and Thursdays. The fasts on 
those days were not of imperative obligation: but it was 
accounted meritorious to observe them strictly; and their 
observance was not omitted by the Pharisees and others 
who laid claim to peculiar sanctity. 


35. ‘ A certain blind man sat by the way side begging, 
etc.—This is one of the events of our Lord's life on which 
the highest ingenuity of the Harmonists has been exer- 
cised. Mark and Luke speak of but one blind man, Mat- 
thew of two. The case is so far analogous to that of the 
demoniacs at Gadara, of which see the note on Matt. viii. 28. 
It is more difficult to reconcile the accounts as to the 

ace where the miracle was wrought. Matthew and 

ark narrate it as having occurred when Jesus was de- 
exes from Jericho; while Luke seems to describe it as 

appening during his appronh to the city. Several ways 
of solving this difficulty have been proposed. 

The language of Mark is, ‘They came to Jericho.’ 
This, it is said, may be understood as implying that Jesus 
remained some days at least in Jericho, where he would 
naturally visit points of interest in the vicinity, as for 
example, the fountain of Elisha, a mile or more distant. 
The miracle therefore may have been wrought, not when 
he was finally leaving Jericho for Jerusalem, but when 
he was occasionally going out of and returning to Jericho. 

The verb éyy{(ey, it 1s said, may signify not only to 
draw near, but also to be near, i.e., ¢yyts eivax. Hence 
the language of Luke may include also the idea expressed 
by Matthew and Mark, ¢.¢., while he was still near the 
city. So Grotius, Comm. tn Matt. xx. 30. Passow, in 
his Lexicon, gives a like definition, nahe seyn, nahe kom- 





CHAPTER XIX. 


1 Of Zaccheus the publican. 11 The ten greces of 
. 28 Christ rideth into Jerusalem with 
triumph: 41 weepeth over it: 45 driveth the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple: 47 teaching daily in 
tt. The rulers would have destroyed him, but for 
Sear of the people. 


AND Jesus entered and passed through Je- 
richo. 

2 And, behold, there was a man named 
Zaccheus, which was the chief among the 
publicans, and he was rich. 

3 And he sought to see Jesus who he was ; 
and could not for the press, because he was 
little of stature. 

4 And he ran before, and climbed up into 
a sycamore tree to see him: for he was to 

that way. , 

5 And when Jesus came to the place, he 
looked up, and saw him, and said unto him, 
Zaccheus, make haste, and come down; for 
to day I must abide at thy house. 

6 And he made haste, and came down, 
and received him joyfully. 

7 And when they saw zt, they all mur- 
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men, sich nihern, i. e., to be near, todraw near; but neither 
he nor Grotius brings forward any references to classic 
authors in support of such a meaning. Indeed it is very 
doubtful whether this definition can be fully sustained by 
classic authority. Yet in the New Testament and Septua- 

int there are passages which go to imply such a usage. 
Thus Luke xix. 29, * when he was come nigh to Bethphage 
and Bethany,’ while we read in Matt. xxi. 1, ‘ when they 
drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and were come to Bethphage,' 
implying that they had already arrived at Bethphage and 
Bethany. So Phil. ii. 3, ‘he was nigh unto death.’ The usage 
of the Seventy is more definite, as eg Bethea put dyyifew 
for Heb. 3)7), even of place. So of Naboth’s vineyard, 
1 Kings xxi. 2, ‘ because it is near unto my house.’ Also 
Deut. xxi. 3, ‘the city next [nigh] unto the slain man,’ 
v. 6; xxii. 2; and Jer. xxiii. 23; Ruth ii. 20; 2 
Sam. xix. 42. These instances seem sufficient to bear 
out the sie ape interpretation in Luke, which is also 
adopted by Clerc, Doddridge; Pilkington, and others. 
Nor is this method of explanation ‘made useless for the 
purpose of reconciling the Evangelists, by Luke xix. 1,’ 
as Newcome asserts. In connection with Jericho, Luke 
first of all relates this striking miracle; then goes back 
and mentions that Jesus ‘entered and passed through 
Jericho ;’ and lastly records the visit to the house of Zac 
cheus, apparently within the city. Luke xix. 1, therefore, 
is not more at variance with this view respecting the 
miracle than it is with the visit to Zaccheus. It is a 
passing announcement of a general fact, in connection 
with which other more important circumstances are re- 
lated, but not in the order of time. 

Less probable than either of the above is the solution of 
Lightfoot and others, who assume that Jesus healed one 
blind man before entering the city, and another on de- 
parting from it. See Lightfoot, Chron. Tempor. in N. 71, 
Opp. ii. p. 42; Robinson’s Harmony, pp. 205, 206. 


mured, saying, That he was gone to be 
guest with a man that is a sinner. 

8 And Zaccheus stood, and said unto the 
Lord; Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I 
are to the poor: and if I have taken an 

ing from any man by false accusation, I 
restore him fourfold. ’ 

9 And Jesus said unto him, This day is 
salvation come to this house, forsomuch as he 
also is a son of Abraham. 

10 ‘For the Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost. 

11 4 And as they heard these things, he 
added and spake a parable, because he was nigh 
to Jerusalem, and because they thought that the 
kingdom of God should immediately appear. 

12 *He said therefore, A certain nobleman 
went into a far country to receive for himself 
a kingdom, and to return. 

13 And he called his ten servants, and 
delivered them ten °pounds, and said unto 
them, Occupy till I come. - 

14 But his citizens hated him, and sent a 
message after him, saying, We will not have 
this man to reign over us. 


2 Matt. 25. 14. 


8 Mina, here translated a pound, is twelve ounces and a half; which, according to 5s. the ounce, is 3/, 28. 6d. 
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15 And it came to pass, that when he | 32 And they that were sent went their 


was returned, having received the kingdom, 
then he scene these servants to 
called unto him, to whom he had given the 
money, that he might know how much every 
man had gained by trading. 

16 Then came the first, saying, Lord, thy 
pound hath gained ten pounds. 

17 And he said unto him, Well, thou 
good servant : because thou hast been faithful 
in a very little, have thou authority over ten 
cities. 

18 And the second came, saying, Lord, 
thy pound hath gained five pounds. 

19 And he said likewise to him, Be thou 
also over five cities. 

20 And another came, saying, Lord, be- 
hold, here is thy pound, el have kept 
laid up in a napkin: 

21 For I feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man: thou takest up that thou lay- 
edst not down, and reapest that thou didst 
not sow. 

22 And he saith unto him, Out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee, thow wicked 
servant. Thou knewest that I was an austere 
man, taking up that I laid not down, and 
reaping that I did not sow: 

23 Wherefore then gavest not thou m 
money into the bank, that at my comin j 
might have required mine own with usury 

24 And he said unto them that stood by, 
Take from him the pound, and give 7 to 
him that hath ten pounds. 

25 (And they said unto him, Lord, he hath 
ten pounds.) 

26 For I say unto you, “That unto every 
one which hath shall be given; and from 
him that hath not, even that he hath shall 
be taken away front him. 

27 But those mine enemies, which would 
not that I should reign over them, bring 
hither, and slay them before me. 

28 {f And when he had thus spoken, he 
went before, ascending up to Jerusalem. 

29 *And it came to pass, when he was 
come nigh to Bethphage and Bethany, at 
the mount called the mount of Olives, he sent 
two of his disciples, 

80 Saying, Go ye into the village over 
against you; in the which at your entering 
ye shall find a colt tied, whereon yet never 
man sat: loose him, and bring him hither. 

31 And if any man ask you, Why do ye 
loose him? thus shall ye say unto him, Be- 
cause the Lord hath need of him. 

5 Matt. 21.1. 


4 Matt. 13. 12. 
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way, and found even as he had said unto 
them. 

33 And as they were loosing the colt, the 
owners thereof said unto them, Why loose ye 
the colt ? 

_84 And they said, The Lord hath need of 


im. 
35 And they brought him to Jesus: and 
they cast their garments upon the colt, and 
they set Jesus thereon. 
6 And as they went, they spread their 
clothes in the way. 

37 And when he was come nigh, even 
now at the descent of the mount of Olives, 
the whole multitude of the disciples began 
to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice 
for all the mighty works that they had seen ; 

88 Saying, Blessed be the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: peace in 
heaven, and glory in the highest. 

39 And sume of the Pharisees from among 
the multitude said unto him, Master, rebuke 
thy disciples. 

40 And he answered and said unto them, 
I tell you that, if these should hold their 
peace, the stones would immediately cry out. 

41 § And when he was come near, he be- 
held the city, and wept over it, 

42 Saying, If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes. 

43 For the days shall come upon thee, 
that thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee 
in on every side, 

44 And shall lay thee even with the 
ovo and thy children within thee; and 

ey shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another ; because thou knewest not the time 
of thy visitation. 

45 4 °And he went inio the temple, and be- 
gan to cast out them that sold therein, and 
them that bought ; 

46 Saying unto them, It is written, My 
house is the house of prayer: but ye have 
made it a den of thieves. 

47 7 And he taught daily in the temple. 
But the chief priests and the scribes and 
the chief of the people sought to destroy 
him, 

48 And could not find what they might 
do: for all the people ‘were very attentive to 
hear him. 


© Matt. 21. 12. 7 Or, hanged on him. 
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Verse 2. ‘ Chief among the publicans.’—We have already 
mentioned the publicans. It may be proper to add that 
this employment in the collection of the revenue was the 
only civil office in which native Jews were employed by 
the Romans. The office of chief of the publicans at so 
important a place as Jericho, must have been one of great 
importance and responsibility, and, as we learn from the 
text, lucrative fo him who held it. We may understand 
that Zaccheus was a sort of comptroller-general to whom 
the inferior publicans rendered their account, and was 
himself the responsible officer to whom the Romans looked. 
Or it may not be unlikely that he farmed the revenues of 
the district from the Romans, It is impossible to ascer- 
tain whether he presided over one particular branch of 
taxation, or over the whole generally of the Jericho dis- 
trict. Besides the capitation tax, there were other taxes 
imposed by the Romans and collected by the publicans, 
such as tolls at gates, bridges, and ferries, The public 
works of the Romans were doubtless of great benefit to 
the community; but as they imposed taxes and tolls in 
return, the Jews, with a feeling perfectly Oriental, would 
bave preferred the inconvenience without the tax, to the 
convenience with it. The Talmud has the following :— 
‘R. Judah, R. Joseph, R. Simeon, and R. Judah Ben Garis 
sitting together, R. Judah began and said, “ O how great 
are the works of this (Roman) waisod: they build streets, 
and bri and baths.” R. Joseph held his tongue and 
said nothing; but R. Simeon answered and said, “‘ What- 
soever they have built, they have built it for their own 
advantage. —They have built bridges that they might gain 
atoll by them.” R. Judah went and told this to the Ro- 
mans, who treated him with favour for having magnified 
their empire, but banished R. Joseph to Cyprus, and con- 
demned R. Simeon to death, but he escaped and remained 
concealed for thirteen years in a@ cave.’ 

4. ‘Climbed up into a sycamore tree..—The neighbour- 
hood of Jericho was chiefly celebrated for its palm trees, 
whence the town is sometimes called in the Old Testa- 
ment ‘the city of palms.’ Yet sycamores also abounded 
here. We readin the Talmud of ‘ beams of sycamore of 
Jericho.’ It is also noticed that the men of Jericho ee 
mitted the branches of trees devoted to sacred uses, and of 
carob trees and sycamore trees, to be cut down and used. 
Trees generally might be planted at twenty-five cubits’ 
distance from the walls of a town; but the carob and 
sycamore trees not nearer than fifty cubits. This restric- 
tion was on account of the large branches of these latter 
trees. (See Gill, in loc.) The sycamore, though found 
in Judea, no longer exists in the neighbourhood of Je- 


richo. 

12. ‘ To receive for himself a kingdom, and to return.’— 
We are not to understand that he went to receive a king- 
dom, in a different kingdom, but to be confirmed in the 
royal power over that country in which he lived. This 
is clear enough from v. 14, where we are told that ‘ His 
eitizens hated him, and sent a message after him, saying, 
We will not have this man to reign over us.’ The mes- 
sage was probably sent to that superior power to which 
the ‘ nobleman’ applied in order to obtain royalty. Some 
of oar Lord’s parables appear to be true histories, and 
others, in their incidental circumstances, have an evident 

rd to historical propriety. Dr. Horne rightly con- 
siders the present parable to belong to this latter class, 
observing—‘ In the parable of “a nobleman who went 
into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, and 
to return,” our Lord alludes to a case which no long time 
before had actually occurred in Judwa. Those who, by 
hereditary succession or by interest, had pretensions to 
the Jewish throne, travelled, to Rome, in order to have it 
confirmed to them. Herod the Great first went that long 
journey to obtain the kingdom of Judsa from Antony, in 
which he succeeded ; and having “ received the kingdom,” 
he afterwards travelled from Judea to Rhodes, in order 
to obtain a confirmation from Cesar, in which he was 
ually successful. Archelaus, the son and successor of 
Herod. did the same; and to him our Lord moet probably 
alluded Every historical circumstance is beautifully in- 
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terwoven by our Saviour in this instructive parable.’— 
Introduction, ii. 479. To this it may be added, that 
the character of an ‘austere man,’ etc., agrees well with 
that of Archelaus; who also at Rome found a powerful 
party of Jews opposed to his appointment—a party com- 
for the mtost part of persons opposed to kingly 
government, under existing circumstances, if not on prin- 
ciple, but who, feeling assured that a king would be ap- 
inted, were anxious that the appointment should fall on 
erod Antipas (afterwards tetrarch of Galilee) rather than 
on Archelaus, who was by no means a popular person. 

23. ‘ Wherefore then gavest not thou my money into the 
bank ?’— This clearly shews that by this time the Jews 
had persons among them who dealt in money, and who 
gave interest for the use of it. That this practice and 

rofession existed among the Greeks and Romans we 
ow, and it might be interesting to inquire to what ex- 
tent the Jews of our Lord’s time had derived the practice 
from them. The fact of the existence of bankers, and 
some idea of the mode in which their business was con- 
ducted, may be collected by the reader of the Gospels, 
from the incident relating to the cleansing of the outer 
court of the temple by our Saviour; an incident twice 
repeated in the course of his ministry—once at the 
beginning of it—John ii. 13-22; and again at the end, 
Matt. xxi. 12, 18; Mark xi. 15-17. On the second 
of these occasions, the Evangelists tell us that he over- 
turned the tables of the money-changers, in’ the Greek 
KoAAuBioras; aud on the first, St. John mentions that 
he poured out the money, 7d xépya, which was upon 
them. It seems, then, that upon each of these occasions 
persons were sitting in the outer court of the temple, 
with tables, rpawe{al, before them, and money upon them, 
which St. John calls xépya, and the owners of them, in 
reference to it, xepuariorfs. Képua is, properly, mone} 
of a small minute description, like a farthing or a half- 
penny among us; and a xepuariorfs is a dealer in money 
of that description; a dealer in small coin, properly so 
called, has been explained; and the reason why dealers in 
money of this description should be found in the outer 
court of the temple, and the kind of trade which they car- 
ried on there. Such dealers were money-brokers, or 
money-changers, who might properly be called xepparic- 
Ta, OF KoAAuBiora:, that is, dealers in small coin, as their 
stock in trade consisted of a collection of the coin of the 
sanctuary, the highest of which in value, the shekel, was 
about half-a-crown of our money ; and the gerah, a twen- 
tieth part of it ace xxx. 13), was consequently but 
equal to three halfpence. 

Now the bankers of ancient times, generally, mutatis 
mutandis, did not differ much from these Zallgbistas and 
hermatistae of the outer court of the temple. The name 
of rpawe(irns in Greek, or mensarius in Latin, in lish 
literally the owner of a table, would have expressed them 
all, and sufficiently indicated the way in which their bu- 
siness was carried on, viz., in the open streets with a table 
before them. Hence mensa, absolutely for a bank; as 
Tacitus, Ann. vi. 17, on an occasion when the emperor 
Tiberius, to relieve an urgent present need, advanced money 
on credit from the imperial exchequer: ‘ Tulit opem Cesar, 
disposito per mensas millies sestertio;’ on tables, in differ- 
ent parts of Rome—a sum amounting to what Dio calls 
2500 myriads (that is, 25,000,000 of me), Ivili. 21. 
Argentarius is another and more general name for them 
in Latin, and numularius, as answering properly in Latin 
to xoAAvBiorhs, or Kepuariorhs, in Greek. In other re- 
spects, as being open to the reception of deposits of money, 
as being accountable for their safe custody while in their 
keeping, and as bound to render them up to their owners 
when called for again, and as paying a certain interest 
upon them while in their possession, bankers by trade in 
former times did not differ much from persons of the same 
profession in modern times. 

But with to the tability of such a trade, 
and the estimation in which its professors were held an- 
ciently, though there might be particular exceptions, the 
case was widely different. The ee remains of the 
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Greek orators supply numerous instances of the dealings 
of these trapezite of antiquity, which shew them to have 
been consummate knaves, and that it was almost impos- 
sible to have anything to do with them without being de- 
frauded in some manner, and having good occasion for a 
lawsuit. The usurious rate, too, at which they disposed 
in loan to others of the money which they had received 
into their own custody, made them generally odious, and 
brought their occupation into disrepute as proverbially 
mean and griping. In fact, the trapezite of antiquity were 
like the Jews of modern times, and seldom were men of 
free birth, but commonly libertines or manumitted slaves. 
See Gresswell On the Parables, iv. 447-449. 

— ‘That I might have received mine own with usury.’— 
This has been thought by some to imply that by laying 
the money out at interest only it would, like the sums com- 
mitted to the other servants, have doubled itself during 
the time of the master’s absence. But this is clearly in- 
correct. The other servants had traded with the money 
intrusted to them, and by their zeal and judgment had 
doubled the amount; and what the master says to this un- 
faithful servant clearly means, ‘Even if you did not 
choose to trade with my money, you might have deposited 
it in the bank, and then I should at least have received 
the interest which had accrued in my absence.’ There 
are, indeed, instances to be met with, in ancient times, 
which prove that it was very possible for money lent upon 
interest to multiply itself in a short space of time. Thus 
Plutarch (Zucullus, 20) informs us that a debt of 20,000 
talents, imposed upon Asia by Sylla, about a.v. 670, had 
accumulated, in consequence of the interest due upon it, to 
one of 120,000 talents by the time when Lucullus was dis- 
patched into the province, to take the command in the war 
against Mithridates, viz., about a.v. 686, which was an 
increase of six times its amount in sixteen years. 

Notwithstanding this, however, it would be in the high- 
est degree contrary to saan | to suppose the in- 
crease effected upon the deposit in the parable, during the 
term of the nobleman’s absence (which is only the interval 
necessary between his departing to acquire, and his return- 
ing to enter upon, one and the same kingdom), could be 
the consequence of putting it to interest, or suffering it to 
lie at, interest for that length of time. The highest rate 
of interest which money, under ordinary circumstances, 
can be supposed to have borne in these times was twelve 
per cent. ; and at this rate of interest, without taking into 





CHAPTER XX. 


1 Christ avoucheth his authority by a question of 
John’s baptism. 9 The parable of the vineyard. 
19 Of giving tribute to Cesar. 27 He convinceth 
the Sadducees that denied the resurrection. 41 How 
Christ is the son of David. 45 He warneth his 
disciples to beware of the scribes. 


AND ‘it came to pass, that on one of those 
days, as he taught the people in the temple, 
and preached the gospel, the chief priests 
and the scribes came upon him with the 
elders, 

2 And spake unto him, saying, Tell us, 
by what authority doest thou these things? 
or who is he that gave thee this authority ? 

3 And he answered and said unto them, 
I will also ask you one thing ; and answer me : 

4. The baptism of John, was it from hea- 
ven, or of men? | 


1 Matt. 21, 23. 
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account the addition that might be made to the principal 
by the interest of interest, or compound interest, it 
would have required eight years and upwards to convert 
ove mina into two, four years and upwards to convert two 
into four, two years and upwards to convert four into 
eight, and soon. On this principle it would have required 
more than fourteen years to convert one mina into ten. 
And who will suppose it probable that the nobleman in 
the parable, during the period of whose absence the effect 
in question is considered to take place, when going from - 
home on such an errand as to receive unto himself a king- 
dom, and to return, could be absent fourteen years, or any 
such length of time? What would be thought of such a 
supposition in the case of a nobleman who might have had 
occasion to go from home on such an errand as that in the 
parable, from any part of the Roman empire, to be con- 
firmed in his possession of a kingdom by the Roman em- 
peror? Such cases were not of rare occurrence since the 
subjection of the greatest part of the civilized world to 
the empire of Rome. The history of Judea supplied more 
than one instance to that effect. And from what quarter 
of the Roman empire, even the most remote, could it re- 
quire much more than a year’s interval to make a journey 
tu Rome and back? For example, Tiridates, the brother 
of Vologeses, the king of Parthia, contemporary with 
Nero, setting out from Armenia, the most distant province 
of the empire in the East, to be confirmed by the emperor 

ersonally in possession of that kingdom at Rome, began 

is journey about the spring quarter of a.v. 818, and was 
already returned in possession of his kingdom by the au- 
tumnal quarter of a.v. 819. 

Whatever, then, may be meant by the nobleman him- 
self, or by his kingdom, and his departure to receive it, or 
his return to enter upon it, the interval between these two 
events, to be consistent with probability, must be supposed 
no more than might reasonably be imagined to have in- 
tervened between such an event as the actual departure of 
a given person, from a given part or quarter of the Ro- 
man empire, to be confirmed in his right to a kingdom 
over that part, at Rome itself, and his actual return to the 
same quarter, from Rome again, after receiving the con- 
firmation of his right; an interval which, in an actual 
case of that kind, might be one or two years, but could 
not possibly be more,—See Gresswell on the Parables, iv. 
451, 452. : 


5 And they reasoned with themselves, 
saying, If we shall say, From heaven ; he will 
say, Why then believed ye him not? 

6 But and if we say, Of men; all the 
people will stone us: for they be persuaded 
that John was a prophet. 

7 And they answered, that they could not 
tell whence 2¢ was. 

8 And Jesus said unto them, Neither tell 
I you by what authority I do these things. 

9 4 Then began he to speak to the people 
this parable; "A certain man planted a vine- 
yard, and let it forth to husbandmen, and 
went into a far country for a long time. 

10 And at the season he sent a servant 
to the husbandmen, that they should give 
him of the fruit of the vineyard: but the 
husbandmen beat him, and sent Aim away 
empty. 


© Matt. 21. 33. 
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11 And again he sent another servant: 
and they beat him also, and entreated him 
shamefully, and sent Aim away empty. 

12 And again he sent’ a third: and they 
wounded him also, and cast Aim out. 

13 Then said the lord of the vineyard, 
What shall I do? I will send my beloved 
son: it may be they will reverence him when 
they see him. 7 

14 But when the husbandinen saw him, 
they reasoned among themselves, saying, 
This is the heir: come, let us kill him, that 
the inheritance may be our’s. 

‘15 So they cast him out of the vineyard, 
and killed him. What therefore shall the 
lord of the vineyard do unto them ? 

16 He shall come and destroy these hus- 
bandmen, and shall give the vineyard to 
others. And when they heard it, they said, 
God forbid. 

17 And he beheld them, and said, What 
is this then that is written, "The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is become 
the head of the corner ? 

18 Whosoever shall fall upon that stone 
shall be broken ; but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder. 

19 { And the chief priests and the 
scribes the same hour sought to lay hands 
on him; and they feared the people: for 
they perceived that he had spoken this parable 
against them. 

20 And they watched him, and sent forth 
spies, which should feign themselves just men, 
that they might take fold of his words, that 
so they might deliver him unto the power and 
authority of the governor. 

21 And they asked him, saying, “Master, 
we know that thou sayest and teachest 
rightly, neither acceptest thou the person of 
any, but teachest the way of God ‘truly : 

22 Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto 
Cesar, or no ? 

23 But he perceived their craftiness, and 
said unto them, Why tempt ye me ? 

24 Shew me a “penny. hose image and 
superscription hath it?. They answered and 
said, Cesar’s. 

25 And he said unto them, Render there- 
fore unto Cesar the things which be Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things which be God’s. 

26 And they could not take hold of his 
words before the people: and they marvelled 
at his answer, an held their peace. 

27 7 “Then came to him certain of the 
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Sadducees, which deny that there is any re- 
surrection; and they asked him, 

28 Saying, Master, Moses wrote unto us, If 
any man’s brother die, having a wife, and he 
die without children, that his brother should 
take his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. 

29 There were therefore seven brethren : 
and the first took a wife, and died without 
children. 

30 And the second took her to.wife, and 
he died childless. 

81 And the third took her; and in like 
manner the seven also: and they left no 
children, and died. 

32 Last of all the woman died also. 

33 Therefore in the resurrection whose 
wife of them is she ? for seven had her to wife. 

34 And Jesus answering said unto them, 
The children of this world marry, and are 
given in marriage : ; 

85 But they which shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world, and the resur- 
rection from the dead, neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage : 

86 Neither can they die any more: for 
they are equal unto the angels; and are the 
children of God, being the children of the 
resurrection. 

37 Now that the dead are raised, ‘even 
Moses shewed at the bush, when he calleth 
the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 

58 For he is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living: for all live unto him. : 

39 Y Then certain of the scribes answer- 
ing said, Master, thou hast well said. 

40 And after that they durst not ask him 
any question at all. 

41 4 And he said unto them, ’How say they 
that Christ is David's son? 

42 And David himself saith in the book 
of Psalms, '“The Lorp said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou on my right hand, 

43 Till I make thine enemies thy footstool. 

44 David therefore calleth him Lord, how 
is he then his son ? 

45 { ‘Then in the audience of all the people 
he said unto his disciples, 

46 ''Beware of the scribes, which desire 
to walk in long robes, and love greetings in 
the markets, and the highest seats in tne 
synagogues, and the chief rooms at feasts ; 

47 Which devour widows’ houses, and for 
a shew make long prayers: the same shall 
receive greater damnation. 


© See Matt. 18 28. 
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Verse 6, ‘ All the le will stone us.’—It was not un- 
usual with the Jewish rulers, when they could not convict 
their enemies, to incite the populace to stone them: This 
summary mode of g was called ‘the law of 
zeal;’ and it was an alternative which they had now well 
nigh brought upon themselves, Comp. John x. 31; Acts 
xiv. 19. 

9. * Planted a vineyard, and let it forth to husbandmen.’ 
—See the note on ch. xvi. 5; to which, for the sake of 
clearness, we may add a few further particulars. We see 
the owner, ‘at the season,’ sends to receive the stipulated 
rent, consisting of a portion of the produce. It becomes 
important to distinguish that the produce rent is now, in 
the East, payable in two different ways, which differ very 
much in their operation. In the one, this rent is an 
actual and adaptative proportion varying in different 
years, as the season may or may not have been favour- 
able. Under this plan the rent is to a certain extent pro- 
portionate to, and fluctuates with, the tenant’s means of 
payment. This plan operated very extensively among 
the Jews, In the other case, where the sovereign is pro- 
prietor of the soil, we will say that a survey is made of 
cultivated lands at a given time, and the average quantity 
of produce being ascertained, the amount of ed al 
tion which would then be payable as rent is noted down, 
and continues to be claimed under all circumstances, even 
though, from the deterioration of the soil in the course of 
years, or the depopulation of particular districts, and de- 
creased cultivation, the rate, which was originally fair, 
should become moet heavy and oppressive. But, on the 
other hand, when the -proportion was at first laid mode- 
rately, and the district in which it operates obtained, sab- 
pormendy to its imposition, the advantage of improving 
influences, the tenant has a proportionable benefit in 
having his rent estimated by the ancient registers: and in 
the permanent and moderate rent, assuming the character 
of a land-tax, he finds himself more favourably circum- 
stanced than under the fluctuations, uncertainties, and 
vexations of the other system. This is of course said 
with respect to the fair operation of the respective prin- 
ciples; but unfortunately, under the general decay of 
agriculture and population in Western Asia, the advap- 
tages which the latter might produce are seldom realized : 
and it may be said that there is something like a general 
conspiracy against the agricultural tenant, to deprive him 
of whatever benefit he might derive from the natural 
Gerace of any system of rent ander which he is placed. 

he fixed produce rent is that which prevails in the 
Turkish dominions; whereas the finctuating one is exhi- 
bited in Persia and India. It ae from the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Demai, fol. 25, 1) that both systems operated 
among the Jews. ‘The fixed rent charge was not, how- 
ever, exactly such in practice as we have stated, although 
the same in principle. There was of course no settled 
and general proportion, determined in ancient times, and 
under a different condition of cultivation. The tenant on 
taking the ground agreed to pay as rent, every year, and 
in all years alike, a certain quantity of produce, estimated 
at first on a principle of proportion, but not afterwards 
having any respect to the actual proportion of the produce 
which the ground might in‘any particular year afford. 
If the tenant found his bargain disadvantageous, he might 
endeavour to obtain a more favourable one from the pro- 
prietor. And that such alterations sometimes took place 
appears from the parable of the unjust steward. 

lf we look at the present parable more closely, particu- 
larly A the further details given in the parallel narra- 
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tive in Matt. xxi., we shaJl see something like what is 
called the gree bal rent—being a produce rent, payable 
not only for the land but for the stock. The householder, 
before letting his land, plants it as a vineyard, hedges it 
round, digs a wine-press in it, and builds a tower; so that 
the tenant has nothing further to do than attend to the 
vines. For the outlay, the landlord of course expected to - 
find compensation in an enhanced produce rent, which 
rent therefore had a combined character, being a return 
to the proprietor, not only for his land, but for the stock 
which he had supplied. That this was very common, 
perhaps supplies a further reason to explain how it hap- 
pens that the th selene paid as rent from the prodace 
was generally higher among the Jews than the simple 
ryot rent now is in the East. There, however, it is still 
common for the eultivator to obtain a grant of stock, for 
which he pays a further produce rent, in addition to or 
apart from that which he pays for the land. 

14. ‘ Come, let us kill him, that the inheritance may be 
ours.’—There is perhaps some difficulty in discovering 
how the tenants could establish their claim to the inhe- 
ritance in consequence of having slain the heir. The 
best way of finding some solution, is to aseertain how the 
tenant stood with respect to the term of his occupancy. 
We do not discover any notice of a specified term of 
years, as with us, during which the tenant can be neither 
deprived of the ground by the owner, nor ean himself 
relinqnish the engagement he has formed. The principle 
was probably that which still operates in the East, 
where long-established custom directs, that the tenant, 
and his heirs after him, shall have an abiding interest 
in the property, and shall not be ejected by the owner 
as long as he continues to pay his rent. Hence grounds 
often remain for many generations in the hands of the 
descendants of the original tenants. That this was 
the case among the Jews, seems to be strongly intimated 
in the present account, v. 16, ‘He shall come and des 
these husbandmen, and shall give the vineyard to others. 
And when they heard it, they said, God forbid.’ The 

iving the vineyard to others, doubtless implies that their 

eirs should not continue in occupation, else it would 
have been superfluous to mention the eircumstance as 
following the destruction of the tenants. Supposing this 
to be the case, and the tenants having thus an euduring 
interest in the land, it is easier to understand how the 
expected to be able to assume the real inheritance of it 
when there ceased to be an heir. It is not needful to sup- 
pose that in such a case the /egal claim to the inheritance 
devolved on the tenant; though we cannot be sure that 
this was not the case, for we nowhere read that those 
estates which wanted an heir devolved upon the king 
(when there was one), and it could not devolve upon the 
hierarchy. And in the absence of such claims, it is 
sible that the hereditary tenant might be considered (tp 
have the best right to the inheritance. We should have 
been glad to obtain a more decisive if not more satisfac- 
tory explanation on this subject. But we are able to de- 
rive no assistance from the existing customs of the East; 
for the crown being everywhere the sapreme proprietor of 
the land, no estate ever wants an heir. 

18. ‘ Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be broken ; 
but on whomsoever tt shall fall, it will grind him to pow- 
der,’—1t has been remarked that there 1s here an allusion 
to the two different ways of stoning among the Jews ; the 
former by throwing a person down upon a great stone, 
and the latter by letting a stone fall upon him. 
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1 Christ commendeth the poor widow. 5 He fore- 
telleth the destruction of the temple, and of the city 
Jerusalem: 25 the signs also which shall be before 
the last day. 34 He exhorteth them to be watchful. 


Anp he looked up, ‘and saw the rich men 
casting their gifts into the treasury. 

2 And he saw also a certain poor widow 
casting in thither two “mites. . 

3 And he said, Of a truth I say unto you, 
that this poor widow hath cast in more than 
they all: 

4 For all these have of their abundance 
cast in unto the offerings of God: but she 
of her penury hath cast in all the living that 
she had. 

5 J *And as some spake of the temple, 
how it was adorned with goodly stones and 
gifts, he said, . 

6 As for these things which ye behold, 
the days will come, in the which there shall 
not be left one stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down. 

7 4 And they asked him, saying, Master, 
but when shall these things be? and what 
sion will there be when these things shall 
come to pass ? 

8 And he said, Take heed that ye be not 
deceived: for many shall come in my name, 
saying, I am Christ; and the time draweth 
near: go ye not therefore after them. 

9 But when ye shall hear of wars and 
commotions, be not terrified : ‘or these things 
maust first come to pass; but the end zs not 
by and by. 

10 ‘Then said he unto them, Nation shall 
rise against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom : 

11 And great earthquakes shall be in 
divers places, and famines, and pestilences ; 
and fearful sights and great signs shall 
there be from heaven. 

12 But before all these, they shall lay 
their hands on you, and persecute you, deli- 
vering you up to the synagogues, and into 
prisons, being brought before kings and 
rulers for my name’s sake. 

13 And it shall turn to you for a testi- 
mony. 

14 ‘Settle z¢ therefore in your hearts, not 
to meditate before what ye shall answer ;: — 

15 For I will give you a mouth and wis- 
dom, which all your adversaries shall not be 
able to gainsay nor resist. 


1 Mark i2. 41. $ See Mark 12. 42. 
. 7 Matt. 
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16 And ye shall be betrayed both by 
parents, and brethren, and kinsfolks, and 
friends ; and some of you shall they cause to 
be put to death. 

17 And ye shall be hated of all men for 
my name’s sake. 

18 “But there shall not an hair of your 
head ales 

19. In your patience possess ye your souls. 

20 "And whed ye ‘shall sear tension 
compassed with armies, then know that the 
desolation thereof is nigh. - 

21 Then let them which are in Judea 
flee to the mountains; and let them which 
are in the midst of it depart out; and let 
not them that are in the countries enter 
thereinto. 

22 For these be the days of vengeance, 
that all things which are written may be ful- 
filled. 

23 But woe unto them that are with child, 
and to them that give suck, in those days! 
for there shall be great distress in the land, 
and wrath upon this people. 

24 And they shall fall by the edge of the 
sword, and shall be led away captive into all 
nations: and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. 

25 {J °*And there shall be signs in the 
sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; and 
upon the earth distress of nations, with per- 
plexity: the sea and the waves roaring ; 

26 Men’s hearts failing them for fear, and 
for looking after those things which are 
coming on the earth: for the powers of 
heaven shall be shaken. 

27 And then shall they see the Son of 
man coming in a cloud with power and great 


glory. 

OB And when these things begin to come 
to pass, then look up, and lift up your heads ; 
for your redemption draweth nigh. 

29 And he spake to them a parable; Be- 
hold the fig tree, and all the trees ; 

30 When they now shoot forth, ye see 
and know of your own eelves that summer 
is now nigh at hand, — 

31 So likewise ye, when ye see these things 
come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of 
God is nigh at hand. | 

82 Verily I say unto you, This generation 
shall not pass away, till all be fulfilled. 

83 Heaven and earth shall pass away: 
but my words shall not pass away. 


4 Matt. 24.7. 
8 Matt. 24. 29. 


3 Matt. 10, 19. 6 Matt. 10. 30. 
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34 GY And take heed to yourselves, lest 
at any time your hearts be overcharged with 
surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of 
this life, and so that day come upon you 
unawares. a 

385 For as a snare shall it come on all 
them that dwell on the face of the whole 
earth. 

36 Watch ye therefore, and pray always, 
that ye may be accounted worthy to escape 





Verse 20. ‘Ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with 
armies. —It now becomes our duty to trace, briefly, the 
prominent circumstances attending the siege of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, in order to complete the sketch which we 
commenced under Matt. xxiv., and continued under 
Mark xiii. 

When Titus advanced against Jerusalem, at the head 


of 60,000 men— Romans and auxiliaries—multitudes of . 


Jews were collected in the city, from all quarters, to 
celebrate the feast of the Passover. This circumstance 
greatly enhanced the subsequent calamities of the siege ; 
as such vast numbers soon consumed the provisions which 
remained in the city, and speedily produced the most 
horrible famine that ever history recorded. It was pro- 
bably in contemplation of such a result, that Titus 
selected this time for his advance ; as he would reasonably 
calculate that the siege would be shortened by the be- 
sieged being obliged to surrender for want of food. He 
needed all the hope which might be derived from such a 
consideration; for the enterprise which he had under- 
taken was one of no ordinary difficulty. The city itself 
was strong from its situation; besides which, its fortifica- 
tions were, for that age, of remarkable strength and of 
recent erection. The walls and battlements were com- 
pleted to the height of 25 cubits, and the breadth of 10 
cubits, built with great stones 20 cubits long and 10 
broad, so that they could not be easily undermined, nor 
shaken by military engines. This was the outer wall 
(for there were two others), and it was strengthened with 
60 strong and lofty towers. The two other walls were of 
corresponding strength; the second having 14 towers, and 
the third 80. Besides this, there were several castles of 
extraordinary strength, such as those of Hippicos, Phasael, 
Mariamne, and Antonia; not to mention the royal palace 





Titus. 


and some others, that were stately and well fortified. 
The temple itself exceeded in strength; and from its 
situation, with its walls, towers, and other buildings, was 
at least equal to the strongest fortress then existing. The 
defenders were numerous, wanting no arms or warlike 
evgines, invincibly obstinate, and brave to desperation. 
But, on the other hand, they wanted experience in the 
defence of towns, and in the use of the warlike engines 
which they had taken from the Romans; their stores of 
provisions were utterly inadequate, and in a course of 
rapid exhaustion ; and they were at variance among them- 
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all these things that shall come to pass, and 
to stand before the Son of man. 

37 And in the day time he was teaching 
in the temple; and at night he went out, 
and abode in the mount that is called the 
mount of Olives. 

88 And all the people came early in the 
morning to him in the temple, for to hear 
him. 


selves, and with the unwarlike multitudes in the city, 
who sighed for safety and peace. However, the part 
differences of the defenders were somewhat di inished, 
almost as soon as the Romans made their appearance, by 
the suppression of the party of Eleazer, which put Jobn 
in sole possession of the temple, and left him free to act 
with Simon against the Romans, and against Simon when 
the Romans intermitted their assaults. This was the 
principle of contest throughout the siege. The two great 
parties concurred in defence of the city; but when the 
urgent occasion had passed, they turned their arms 
against each other. Thus there was twofold war, and the 
life-blood of Jerusalem was drained without respite. John 
defended the temple and the castle of Antonia, and Simon 
the rest of the city. The space which their previous 
devastations had cleared within the city served them for a 
field of battle inst each other; from which, when 
occasion required, they unanimously hastened to act 
against the common enemy; after which their mutual 
hostilities were resumed, as if they had studied how to 
make their ruin more easy to the Romans. 

When Titus arrived before the city, he made an osten- 
tatious display of his forces, in battle array, in three 
divisions: the first and principal encamped at Scopas, 
about seven stadia from the city, northward ; the second 
about three stadia behind; and the third eastward, on the 
mount of Olives. The first week, being the week of the 
Passover, he spent in making such arrangements as the 
survey which he had made shewed to be necessary, and in 
preparing the ground for future operations, The ground 
between Scopas and the city was levelled and cleared, by 
the demolition of trees, houses, hedges, and even rocks, 
which supplied materials to raise, against the wall, banks 
on which the military engines were planted; and the 
overtures of peace having been rejected with insult and 
scorn, he commenced active operations the day after the 
ending of the Paschal week, being Sunday, April 22, a.p. 70. 
And here it may be observed, that Titus was instructed to 
avoid the error which had proved fatal to Cestius, who 
had made an attack on the Sabbath, expecting that the 
Jews would not fight on that day, and learnt otherwise to 
his cost. Titus knew that their present principle was, 
that they might on that day resist assailing enemies, in 
self-defence, but that they might not attack them if other- 
wise employed. Hence the Roman general adopted the 
policy of Pompey, who, without molestation, employed 
the Sabbaths in undermining the walls, raising mounts, 
and constructing military engines, preparatory to his 
attacks on the Sundays. This explains how at happened 
that the most important events of the war took place on 
the day following the Sabbath. 

Three moveable towers having been erected on the 
banks, and the battering rams having been brought to 
bear on the wall in three different places, the assault 
began, and a cry of terror arose throughout the city at 
the noise and destruction occasioned by these machines. 
Simon planted on the wall the military engines taken 
from Cestius, but want of skill in the men rendered them 
ineffective. The missiles from the towers soon cleared 
the wall, and left the rams to work unimpeded. Simon 
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and John, however, concurred in some desperate sallies, 
in one of which they set the engines on fire. But many 
of the men were taken by the Romans and crucified before 
the walls; and these demonstrations, however brave, were 
in general ineffectual. The first breach was made in the 
outer wall on Sunday, May 6; when the Romans, rae 
in through the breach, opened the gates, and obtain 
possession of the New City, the Jews retiring behind the 
second wall. The Roman camp was then removed to the 
conquered ground, after the greater part of the outer wall 
had been Semolighed, The second wall was defended 
with desperate bravery; and frequent sallies were made 
on the besiegers. The Romans, however, gained pos- 
session of the wall in five days; but the Jews made so 
obstinate a resistance in the streets that they drove back 
the enemy and took possession of the breach, from which 
it took three days to expel them. 

Titus being thus master of the New and Lower cities, 
turned his attention to the tower of Antonia. And the 
stand here made by the besieged extorted the admiration 
of their enemies. John, who held the castle, dug a mine 
therefrom to the banks, by which they were destroyed ; 
and two days after Simon assaulted the remaining banks, 
and set fire to the engines which were planted on them. 
The flames spread to the banks, which were chiefly con- 
structed with felled trees, and destroyed them, obliging 
the Romans to retreat to their camp, where they had an 
obstinate and bloody conflict before they could drive back 
the Jews, who had pursued them. 

After this, and in order that famine might accomplish 
all its work in the town, by the besieged being shut up 
more closely and precluded from all means of escape, 
Titus built a wall of circumvallation all around the city, 
fortified at due intervals with thirteen towers, in which 
strong guards were stationed. This vast work, which was 
about six miles in extent, was accomplished by the 
Roman soldiers in three days, through one of those 
exertions of concentrated energy and application, which 
they alone, in that age, were capable of displaying. 

Having accomplished this work, the Romans resumed 
their operations against Fort Antonia; which they took, 
without much difficulty : for the garrison, being exhausted 
by famine, made but a feeble defence. Titus ordered it 
to be entirely demolished, that the site might afford 
ground for the operations against the temple, which 
became the next object of attack. At this time (July 12th) 
the daily sacrifice ceased in the temple; as no one re- 
mained properly qualified to officiate. 

Titus, always anxious to preserve the temple, sent 
Josephus on the last of his many embassies to the Zealots, 
inviting them to submission and peace; or, as an alter- 
native, suggesting that John might, if he pleased, draw 
out his forces to battle, so that the temple and city might 
be preserved from destruction. John answered with 
bitter invectives, adding, that Jerusalem was God's own 
city, and he had no fear that it could ever be taken. 
Josephus in vain reminded him of the blood and abomi- 
nation with which he had himself defiled the city and 
temple, and bade him recollect the ancient prophecies 
which had foretold their overthrow. It has been thought 
possible that Josephus had in view the prophecies of 
Christ, which could scarcely have been unknown to him; 
although some suppose that the concluding chapters of 
Zechariah supply the reference. This earnest conclusion 
is striking, taken in connection with the present pro- 
phecies: ‘It is God—it is God himself, who is bringing 
on this fire to purge the city and the temple by the 
Romans; and who is about to pluck up this city, which 
you have filled with your pollutions.’ Josephus, indeed, 
everywhere manifests his conviction that God was with 
the Romans, and made use of them for the destruction of 
a guilty nation. 

The temple now became the great object of interest to 
all parties. The Jews were for the most part confident 
that it never could be taken; and they expected some 
extraordinary manifestation of Divine power for its pre- 
servation and for the overthrow of the Romans, Titus 
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was most anxious to preserve so magnificent a structure, 
for the glory of the Roman empire: but most of the 
superior officers were of opinion that so strong a fabric 
should be destroyed, lest it might serve as a stronghold 
and rallying point to the Jews in their future rebellions ; 
and the soldiers cared only for the prospects of rich 
plunder which it offered. The Jews were prepared to 
shed their last blood in.its defence; and the Romans 
deemed all labour light for so rich a prize. And they 
had much labour: for before they could commence their 
operations, it was necessary to construct banks against 
the walls for the towers and battering rams; and for this 
eee they were obliged to bring wood from a great 

istance, as all the trees, for twenty miles around Jeru- 
salem, had already been destaoyed. As it is not our 
object to detail minutely the military operations of the 
siege, we may pass over the circumstances which attended 
the destruction of the cloisters by fire, and the conquest of 
the outer court, which was achieved on the third of 
August and the following night. On the fourth a council 
of war was held to determine whether the temple should 
be destroyed or preserved. Most of the officers were for 
the former course; but gave way, when they saw that 
their general was obetiuately bent on its preservation. 
But such was not the will of God, who had doomed it to 
no common overthrow. 

Titus being now in possession of the outer court, fixed 
on August 5th, for storming the temple with all his army. 
But the night before, two desperate sallies were made by 
the Jews, and in driving them back the last time, the 
Romans rushed on after them into the inner court. One 
of the soldiers then seized a firebrand, and, mounting on 
the shoulders of a companion, cast it through a window 
communicating with the apartments on the north side of 
the sanctuary. The flames almost immediately burst 
forth; on beholding which, the Jews raised a cry of de- 
spair and ran to extinguish them, ‘Titus also hastened 
to the spot with his officers ; and made every exertion for 
the same purpose, both by voice and action—he entreated, 
promised, threatened, and even struck his men with bis 
staff; but for the time he had lost all authority and in- 
fluence, and was not heeded by any. The soldiers who 
flocked from the camp eagerly joined those already on 
the spot in destroying the Jews, in increasing the flames, 
and in stripping the burning pile of its treasured wealth 
and ornaments. The general, seeing that the soldiers 
could not be induced to extinguish the flames, went into 
the holy place with his officers, while the fire was con- 
suming the outer apartments and had not yet penetrated to 
the interior, He took out the golden candlestick, the in- 
cense-altar, and the table of shew-bread, with some other 
sacred furniture, which were afterwards paraded in his 
triumph at Rome. When he came forth, Titus made one 
more effort to induce the soldiers to put out the fire; but 
with as little success as before. On the contrary, they 
hastened to apply their brands to the sanctuary which he 
had quitted, and to every part of the sacred structure, till 
the flames burst forth with redoubled fury in all directions: 
and, finally, disappointed in the hopes he had always 
cherished, the general withdrew to his quarters. 

While the temple burnt, the soldiers cut down every 
Jew they encountered, and plundered whatever they could 
lay their hands on. The inner court, and especially the 
space about the altar, was covered with dead bodies, and 
blood flowed in streams down to the lower court. The 
gold plate of the gates and timber-work of the sanctuary, 
and the precious articles which it contained, afforded them 
rich spoil; so immense, indeed, was their booty from this 
and other spoliatious, Usat gold fell in Syria speedily to one 
half its former value. In the confusion, the Zealots and 
robbers, who had the defence of the place, succeeded in 
forcing their way through the upper city, there to make 
their last stand. The plundering and butchering being 
over for the present, the Romans carried their standards 
around the burning temple, and set them up before the 
eastern gate, where they offered sacrifices, and saluted 
Titus as ‘Imperator.’ ‘hus was destroyed the glorious 
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edifice of which our Lord foretold to his disciples, who 
pointed out its ‘ goodly stones’ with admiration, that ‘ The 
days will come, in the which there shall not be left one 
stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down.’ Chap. 
xxi. 6. 

Passing over some intermediate circumstances we have 
now only to state, that the Upper city, on Mount Zion, the 
last refuge of the factions, was taken by the Romans on 
Sunday, September 2nd. Even the Zealots had now de- 
spaired; the fall of the temple assured them that they were 
indeed abandoned by God. Many therefore, convinced 
that the upper city would be taken, went to hide them- 
selves in the cellars, vaults, and sewers; others retired to 
the castle; and but few were left to offer a feeble resistance 
to the Romans. A breach was soon made, and the Jews 
fled ; but, instead of wean the towers, which were 
very strong, and in which nothing but famine could have 
reduced them, they ran to the valley of Siloam, with the 
design of forcing their way into the open country through 
the Roman wall. In this desperate undertaking er 
were joined even by the men already in the towers, whi 
they hastily abandoned to joiu their flying comrades. 
Bat they were all repulsed by the Roman ds at the 
wall, and obliged to hasten for shelter to the vaults, ca- 
verns, sinks, and common sewers, hoping, as did those 
who had resorted to such shelter in the first instance, that 
they should be able to preserve existence till the Roman 
forces were withdrawn from the desolated city. All the 
rest, whom the Romans could find, were put to death, 
with the exception of the most vigorous and beautiful, 
who were reserved, as captives, for future calamities worse 
than present death. The city was set on fire; but so 
great was the slaughter, that the flames were kept under 
by the blood of the slain, and it was not till night that 
the conflagration became general. 

After Titus had accomplished his mission of vengeance 
against a guilty people, he departed for Cesarea, leaving, 
however, forces, under Terentius Rufus, to complete the 
work of devastation, and to explore the retreats of those 
who had hidden themselvvs with much treasure. Great 
numbers were found and slain; and others came forth 
of their own accord, being no longer able to endure 
the extremity of famine. Among these were John and 
Simon. The former appeared first, and begged his 
life, which was grafted. Simon, whose retreat was 
better stored with provisions, held out till the end of 
October, when he was seen upon the ruins of the temple, 
arrayed in a white robe and purple mantle. The Romans 
were astonished at this apparition, but learning who he 
was, they took him and sent him in chains to Titus. He 
and John were reserved to adorn the triumphal pageant 
with which the conqueror entered Rome, and in which 
they Bs Lait at the head of seven hundred captives, 
selected from the rest for the beauty of their personal ap- 

rance. After which, Simon was dragged through the 
imperial city with a rope around his neck, scourged se- 
verely, and then put to death, with some other Jewish 
leaders. John, whose life had been granted to him, was 
sent into perpetual imprisonment. 

At Jerusalem, when there was no more blood to shed, 
and when the fire had done its work, the soldiers pro- 
ceeded with the work of demolition, razing even tu the 
ground all its noble structares, its walls and fortresses, its 
palaces, and towers. Nothing was left save a piece of the 
western wall, to serve as a rampart to the tenth legion, 
and the great towers of or ines Phasael, and Mariamne, 
to perpetuate the glory of the conqueror by evincing the 
strength and splendour of the city he had overthrown. 
That conqueror visited the spot on his return from Cesa- 
rea, to embark for Rome at Alexandria; and when he saw 
that utter ruin of a city which he had always been anxious 
to preserve, and to the destruction of which he had been 
compelled by a power and by circumstances which he 
could not resist, he could not refrain from tears, cursing 
the wretches who had made him the unwilling author of 
the ruin which he witnessed. The Saviour of the world 
had wept ae before, foreknowing and foretelling 
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the ruin which had now come to pass. And of His word 
not one jot nor one tittle fell to the ground. All was 
accomplished. 

28. ‘ There shall be great distress in the land.’—The 
distress which prevailed in the Jand generally, at the time 
to which our Saviour refers, has been explained on former 
occasions. We may now add a few particulars concernin 
the distress within the city of Jerusalem, while besieged 
by Titus. Lest the preceding note should be too much 
extended, we ‘ouskied: but lightly on the internal condition 
of the city: and some further statement may be necessary, 
that the calamities of that fearful season may be duly un- 
derstood. 

We have already noticed, that the stored provisions of 
the city having been very wantonly wasted and consumed, 
in the previous rage of the factions aguinst each other, 
and the town being full with the multitudes which had 
come to celebrate the Passover, the miseries of famine 
began .to be experienced very soon after the Romans ap- 
peared before its walls. At the very first, many of the 
wealthier and more peaceable citizens endeavoured to 
escape from the place, foreseeing the miseries which too 
surely followed. They sold their property to any pur- 
chaser, at any price; and some swallowed their money, 
that they might not be plundered by the robbers. Such 
as succeeded in making their escape out of the town, were 
permitted by the Romans to through their camp and 
proceed where they pl . But although John and 
Simon had the most pressing reasons to make them glad 





‘to get rid of useless hands and mouths, they slew without 


mercy, as friends to the Romans, all whom they detected 
in the attempt to escape. 

The famine soon raged with terrible effect; and, as 
often happens under such circumstances, was soon attended 
by a grievous pestilence. Having ourselves had some 
experience of famine and pestilence in a besieged Eastern 
city, we can feel the full force of the statement made by 
Josephus, as to the conduct of the Zealots and robbers 
towards the citizens and strangers, whom they regarded 
with hatred and contempt as useless incumbrances, who 
had no right to the common blessings of life, and whose 
enjoyment of which was deemed a sort of fraud upon the 
active defenders of the place. Their atrocities against 
the people surpassed all bounds, ar soon as they began 
themselves to feel or to dread the approaches of that 
scarcity which themselves had occasioned. They broke 
into the houses of the people in search of food. If they 
found none, as very generally was the case, they alleged 
that the inhabitants had provisions concealed, and scourged 
them severely to extort a disclosure ; and if provisions were 
ultimately discovered, after the inmates had denied that 
there were any, they were slain or tortured to punish their 
deception. While, therefore, those who had no food died 
of starvation, those who had a little ate their morsel in 
agony and fear, The man who looked in good health, or 
who ept his doors shut, was suspected of having provi- 
sions; his house was forcibly entered, and the inmates 
shamefully treated, without regard of age or sex, hy the 
human wolves who were masters of the city, and who 
went about seeking what they might devour. The most 
wealthy inhabitants shared in the common calamity. The 
Zealots sought pretences against them, to cut them off; 
and pretences were easily fuund. They were dragged 
before the tyrants, and charged with an intention to betray 
the city, ar to desert to the Romans: false witnesses ap- 
peared inst them, and they were put to death. Others 
gave half or the whole of their ssions for a measure 
of wheat, and those of the middling rank for one of bar- 
ley; and this they were obliged to convey by stealth to 
the most private place in their house, where many ate it 
without any preparation, not daring to grind or dress it, 
lest the noise or smell should bring the rapacious Zealots 
to tear it from them. The few who did venture at some 
preparation seldom had patience to await its Saar nae 
but snatched the scarcely warm bread from the fire, and 
devoured it with greediness. Such a thing as a regular 
and distinct meal was not known in Jerusalem. 
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As the time | eae on these miseries increased. Every 
thing that could be tortured into a means of subsistence— 
such as vermin, grass, and old leather—was held a luxury 
and sold at a hich pies. The eye of the tender and deli- 
cate woman began to be evil towards the fruit of her 
womb. There was one lady, called Miriam, who had 
taken refuge in the city at the beginning of the war. The 
factious Zealots, who lived now on the plunder of the 
helpless, had often visited her house, and carried off such 
provisions as she had been able to procure. Reduced to 
utter desperation, she entreated or endeavoured to rovoke 
the mercy of death at their hands; but they re it. 
In the madness of her despair, and in the agony of her 
famine, she took the child which clung to her bosom, slew 
him, and roasted the corpse. Having satiated her present 
hunger, she hid the remainder for futare use. t the 
Zealots being attracted by the scent, rushed into her 
house, and threatened death unless she produced her store. 
She did produce it. She placed the remains of the child 
before them, and bade them eat and be satisfied. Even 
they were horrified at this. Seized with sudden dread, 
they departed, trembling, from the house, leaving the 
mother in full possession of her horrid fare. The news of 
this awful transaction spread horror and consternation 
through the city; and the most sanguine be to de- 
spair of that deliverance from Heaven which they had so 
long and vainly expected. Titus also heard of it, and 
called Heaven to witness that he was innocent of the 
miseries suffered, and the atrocities committed, in the city 
to which he had s0 often offered peace in vain. 

Immense multitudes of persons died of famine. The 
robbers, on breaking into the houses in search of provision 
or spoil, found numbers of the inmates lying dead or dying 
of hanger. They pillaged the corpses, and tore the last 
fragments of covermg from both the dying and the dead. 
Nothing could move their savage hearts: they pierced the 
dead bodies, and goaded those who were expiring with 
their swords; but when some unhappy wretch, in the last 
languishings of famine, entreated death at their hands as 
mercy, him they refused. 

At first, those who died were interred by the public; 
but when the dead multiplied beyond measure, they were 
taken and thrown over the walls, Titus, on riding round 
the city, and observing the defiles filled with dead bodies, 
was struck with compassion, and called God to witness 
that the Jews were themselves the authors of their cala- 
mities. Even this last service to the dead and the living 
was at last neglected ; and the dead were left to corruption 
in the chambers and the streets, In the latter were seen 
heaps of corpses, in different stages of decay ; numbers of 
persons dying unheeded by the wayside; and the living 
crawling along like walking skeletons. When the Ro- 
mans took the upper city, they were shocked to find num- 
bers, who had perished with hunger, ving in the upper 
chambers of every house they entered. But there was 
no wailing for the dead, no lamentations in the city. 
Josephus observes, with great force and truth, that famine 
confounded all natural feeling. ‘Those who were about to 
die looked with dry eyes and open mouths upon those who 
had departed before them. There was dead silence through- 
out the city. 

Some idea of the dreadful mortality in the city may be 
derived from the circumstance related to the Romans by 
Mannens, a deserter from the city, that, from the middle 
of April to the first of July, no less than 115,880 dead 
bodies were carried out from one gate of the city where 
he had been stationed, beside those who were buried by 
their relatives. The number of those carried through the 
gates was subsequently stated by some deserters at 600,000; 
and the number of those disposed of in other ways could 
not be estimated. 

It is necessary to add a few words concerning those whd 
escaped from the city, or deserted to the Romans, or were 
made prisoners of war. Great numbers of the besieged, 
particularly of the poorest sort, were willing to run all 
hazards to escape from the miserable town: so strongly 
was this desire manifested, that many, finding no other way 
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of escape, leaped down from the walls, and others, under 
poe of making an assault, went out and joined the 
mans. The real deserters were not ill tfeated; but 
many of them were reduced to such a state by famine, 
that they perished from taking more food than their weak 
frames could bear. It being also at one time suspected b 
the soldiers that the deserters had swallowed their gold, 
they ripped open two thousand living deserters in one 
night in search of money: Titus, whose policy it was to 
encourage such desertions, prohibited the repetition of this 
inhuman act on pain of death; but it was still secretly 
practised, although very little gold was found. Those 
who attempted to escape to the open country, or who 
wandered out in search of herbs for their sustenance, were 
scourged and crucified if they resisted. The same was the 
fate of all who were taken prisoners, as well to terrify the 
besieged, as to glut the rage and hatred of the besiegers. 
A most horrid spectacle was exhibited around the city 
by the numbers who hung dead, and those who still 
writhed under the pro tortures of the cross. And 
s0 many were they that, as Josephus reports, room was 
wanting for the crosses, and crosses wanting for the 
ies, 

24. ‘ They shall fall by the edge of the sword.’—Lip- 
sius took the trouble to collect the account, so far as stated 
by Josephus, of the numbers who perished during the 
whole war. The result affords a remarkable and very 
melancholy illustration of this prediction. On the autho- 
rity of Josephus himself, we have corrected one item, by 
inserting 40,000 instead of 30,000 slain at Jotapa. 





At Jerusalem, by order of Florus . - ° 630 
By the inhabitants of Cesarea, in hatred to the 

Jews . R ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 20,000 
At Scythopolis, in Syria . ‘ . « 80,000 
By the inhabitants of Ascalon. ° ° - 2,500 
By the inhabitants of Ptolemais . : e 2,000 
At Alexandria in Egypt, under Alexander, an 

apostate Jew . ° ° . , « 60,000 
At Damascus ° ‘ ° ° ° - 10,000 
At the taking of Joppa . ° . ° ~ 8,400 
In the mountain of Cabulo . ° : « 2,000 
In a fight at Ascalon . . ; ° e 10,000 
In an ambush e e ° ° ey e 8,000 
At the taking of Aphek . ° , , ~ 15,000 
Upon Mount Gerizim_ . ° ° . - 11,600 
Drowned at Joppa in a storm . : , « 4,200 
Slain at Tarichea. . ; ° ‘ « 6,500 
Slain or killed themselves at Gamala ° « 9,000 
Killed in their flight from Gischala. ; - 2,000 
At the siege of Jotapa . . ‘ , e 40,000 
Of the Gadarenes, besides vast numbers who 

drowned themselves ‘ ‘a : « 18,000 
In the villages of Idumea_ ° . « 10,000 
At Gerasa e ° ° ° e ° ° 1 000 
At Macherus . e e e e e 1, 700 
In the Desert of Jardes . . , ‘ e $8,000 
Slew themselves at Massada . ° ‘ . 960 
In Cyrene, by the Roman governor . . « 8,000 
Perished at Jerusalem, by famine, pestilence, and 

the sword e e e e 6 ° 1,100,000 


Result ® e e 6 e e e 1,347,490 


This account is independent of a vast unascertained 
number, who perished in caves, woods, and wildernesses, 
in the vaults and sewers of Jerusalem, in banishment, and 
in other ways. The number assigned to Jerusalem might 
seem incredible, did we not recollect the vast concourse 
which, at the commencement of the siege, had assembled 
in the city to celebrate the Passover. Josephus shews, by 
calculation from the number of lambs consumed, that 
about two millions and a half of people were usually pre- 
sent at Jerusalem on such occasions. As this institution 
was so peculiar, it was scarcely possible for the siege and 
destruction of any single city in the world to have been 
equally a national calamity, or attended with equal de- 
struction of life. Hence, Josephus is justified in his 
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belief, that the destruction at Jerusalem exceeded all the 
destructions which God or man ever brought upon the 


orld. 
— ‘Shall be led away captive into all nations.—The 
number of Jews taken by the Romans during the war 
amounted to about 97,000, besides 11,000 who were either 
starved through neglect, or starved themselves through 
‘sullenness and despair. Some of the youngest and hand- 
somest were sent to Rome, to adorn the triumph of Titus; 
many were distributed to the several cities of Syria, where 
they perished in the theatres, being compelled to fight 
with wild beasts, and to engage in mortal combats with 
each other. The remainder of those above seventeen 
years of age were sent to labour in the Egyptian mines; 
and those under that age were sold for slaves. Besides 
this, and before the upper city was taken, there was a 
great multitude of deserters, who, having not come over 
till the last extremity, and after Titus had declared 
that he would receive no more, were treated as captives. 
A great number of these, including many persons of con- 
sideration, were sold at the most trifling prices; but the 
remainder, consisting of 40,000 persons, chiefly of the 
lower orders, were liberated, because no one would take 
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them at any price. Thus, at once, was fulfilled the pre- 
diction of our Saviour, as in this text, and that which 
Moses delivered about sixteen hundred years before—‘ Ye 
shall be sold unto your enemies for bondmen and bond- 
women, and no man shall buy you.’ There also, and in 
other eee of abe gear this second bondage in pt 
was foretold. Indeed, it is impossible to trace throughout 
the minute fulfilment of ancient and recent prophecy, in 
the awful transactions and crimes of this season, and yet 
resist the conviction that, in all these things, there was 
the hand of God punishing a most guilty people, and re- 
quiring from them all the righteous blood which had 
been shed from the foundation of the world—and more 
especially that most righteous blood of Christ, the weight 
of which they had invoked upon their own heads when 
they cried ‘His blood be upon us and on our children!’ 
And from them, and from their children, that blood was 
most fearfully required. Even a thoughtful Jew, like 
Josephus, and a thoughtful idolater, like Titus, could nat 
resist the conviction, which they repeatedly declared, that 
the nation was doomed of God. They saw how all things, 
even those that seemed the most favourable, wrought toge- 
ther for its ruin and destruction. 








CHAPTER XXII. 


The Jews conspire against Christ. 3 Satan pre- 
pareth Judas to betray him. 7 The apostles sent to 
prepare the passover. 19 Christ instituteth his holy 
supper, 21 covertly foretelleth of the traitor, 24 
dehorteth the rest of his apostles from ambition, 32 
assureth Peter his faith should not fail: 34 and yet 
he should deny him thrice. 39 He prayeth in the 
mount, and sweateth blood, 47 is betrayed witha kiss: 
50 he healeth Malchus’ ear, 54 he ts thrice dented 
of Peter, 63 shamefully abused, 66 and confesseth 
himself’ to be the Son of God. 


Now ‘the feast of unleavened bread drew 
nigh, which is called the Passover, 

2 And the chief priests and _ scribes 
sought how they might kill him; for they 
feared the people. - 

38 J *Then entered Satan into Judas sur- 
named Iscariot, being of the number of the 
twelve. 

4 And he went his way, and communed 
with the chief priests and captains, how he 
might betray him unto them. 

5 And they were glad, and covenanted to 
give him money. 

6 And he promised, and sought oppor- 
tunity to betray him unto them °in the ab- 
sence of the multitude. 

7 7 ‘Then came the day of unleavened 
bread, when the passover must be killed. 

8 And he sent Peter and John, saying, 
Go and prepare us the passover, that we 
may eat. . 

9 And they said unto him, Where wilt 
thou that we prepare ? 

10 And he said unto them, Behold, when 
ye are entered into the city, there shall a 
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man meet you, bearing a pitcher of water ; 
follow him into the house where he entereth 
in. 
11 And ye shall say unto the goodman 
of the house, The Master saith unto thee, 
Where is the guestchamber, where I shall 
eat the passover with my disciples ? 

12 And he shall shew you a large upper 
room furnished: there snake ready. 

13 And they went, and found as he had 
said unto them: and they made ready the 

ssover. 

14 °And when the hour was come, he sat 
down, and the twelve apostles with him. 

15 And he said unto them, °With desire 
I have desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer : 

16 For I say unto you, I will not any more 
eat thereof, until it be fulfilled in the king- 
dom of God. 

17 And he took the cup, and gave thanks, 
and said, Take this, and divide it among 
yourselves : 

18 For I say unto you, I will not drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of 
God shall come. 

19 q ‘And he took bread, and gave thanks, 
and brake i¢, and gave unto them, saying, 
This is my body which is given for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. 

20 Likewise also the cup after supper, 
saying, This cup ts the new testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you. 

21 {Y *But, behold, the hand of him that 
betrayeth me is with me on the table. 

22 And truly the Son of man goeth, as it 
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was determined: but woe unto that man by | 


whom he is betrayed ! 

23 And they began to enquire among 
themselves, which of them it was that should 
do this thing. 

24 {] And there was also a strife among 
them, which of them should be accounted 
the greatest. 

25 *And he said unto them, The kings of 
the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; 
and they that exercise authority upon them 
are called benefactors. 

26 But ye shall not be so: but he that is 
greatest among you, let him be as the 
younger ; and he that is chief, as he that 
doth serve. 

27 For whether ts greater, he that sitteth 
at meat, or he that serveth? zs not he that 
sitteth at meat? but I am among you as he 
that serveth. 

28 Ye are they which have continued 
with me in my temptations. 

29 And I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as my Father hath appointed unto me ; 

30 That ye may eat and drink at my table 
in my kingdom, ‘and sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 

81 { And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, 
behold, *’Satan hath desired to have you, 
that he may sift you as wheat: 

32 But I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not: and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren. 

33 And he said unto him, Lord, I am 
ready to go with thee, both into prison, and 
to death. 

34 ‘*And he said, I tell thee, Peter, the 
cock shall not crow this day, before that 
thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me. 

35 J And he said unto them, When I sent 
hes without purse, and scrip, and shoes, 
ee ye any thing? And they said, No- 

ing. 
38 Then said he unto them, But now, he 
that hath a purse, let him take zt, and like- 
wise zs scrip: and he that hath no sword, 
let him sell his garment, and buy one. 

37 For I say unto you, that this that is 
written must yet be accomplished in me, 
‘And he was reckoned among the trans- 
gressors : for the things concerning me have 
an end. 

38 And they said, Lord, behold, here are 
two swords. And he said unto them, It is 
enough. 
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39 YJ '*And he came out, and went, as he | 
was wont, to the mount of Olives; and his 
disciples also followed him. 

40 '*And when he was at the place, he 
said unto them, Pray that ye enter not into 
temptation. 

41 And he was withdrawn from them 
about a stone’s cast, and kneeled’ down, 
and prayed, 

42 Saying, Father, if thou be willing, re- 
move this cup from me: nevertheless not my 
will, but thine, be done. 

43 And there appeared an angel unto him 
frum heaven, strengthening him. 

44 And being in an agony he prayed 
more earnestly: and his sweat was as it 
were great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground. 

45 And when he rose up from prayer, 
and was come to his disciples, he found 
them sleeping for sorrow. 

46 And said unto them, Why sleep ye? 
rise and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. 

47 {| And while he yet spake, ‘’behold a 
multitude, and he that was called Judas, 
one of the twelve, went before them, and 
drew near unto Jesus to kiss him. 

48 But Jesus said unto him, Judas, be- 
trayest thou the Son of man with a kiss? 

49 When they which were about him saw 
what would follow, they said unto him, Lord, 
shall we smite with the sword ? 

50 {J And one of them smote a servant 
of the high priest, and cut off his right 
ear. ; 

51 And Jesus answered and said, Suffer 

e thus far. And he touched his ear, and 
ealed him. 

52 Then Jesus said unto the chief priests, 
and captains of the temple, and the elders, 
which were come to him, Be ye come out, 
as against a thief, with swords and staves ? 

53 When I was daily with you in the 
temple, ye stretched forth no hands against 
me: but this is your hour, and the power of 
darkness. 

54 q ‘*Then took they him, and led him, 
and brought him into the high priest’s 
house. And Peter followed afar off. 

55 '*And when they had kindled a fire in 
the midst of the hall, and were set down to- 
gether, Peter sat down among them. 

56 But a certain maid beheld him as he 
sat by the fire, and earnestly looked upon 
him, and said, This man was also with him. 


4 Isa. 53. 12 
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‘57 And he denied him, saying, Woman, 
I know him not. 

58 And after a little while another saw 
him, and said, Thou art also of them. And 
Peter said, Man, I am not. 

59 And about the space of one hour after 
another confidently affirmed, saying, Of a 
truth this fellow also was with him: for he 
is a Galilean. 

60 And Peter said, Man, I know not what 
thou sayest. And immediately, while he yet 
spake, the cock crew. 

61 And the Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter. And Peter remembered the word of 
the Lord, how he had said unto him, Before 
the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

62 And Peter went out, and wept bit- 
terly. 

63 4 And the men that held Jesus mocked 


him, and smote Aim. 
64 And when they had blindfolded him, 


0 Matt. 27. 1. 


Verse 18. ‘ Made ready the Passover.’—The prepara- 
tian required was to get the lamb killed and dressed, and 
to make ready the bitter herbs, the unleavened bread, and 
the wine, In the first instance, the company who agreed 
to eat the passover together sent their lamb to the temple, 
to be there slaughtered; for this might be done at no 
other place. The killing of the lamb was no sacerdotal 
act, but was performed by the person who brought it. The 
temple court was generall fall on such occasions, and 
nothing could be done unless fifty persons were present. 
While the slaying was in progress, the Levites sung the 
Psalms composing what was called the Lesser or Bayr- 
tian Hallel—so named from their beginning and ending 
with the word ‘ Hallelujah ’—in memory of the deliverance 
from Egypt. These Psalms were from the 113th to the 
118th, both inclusive. This Hallel was sung on several 
occasions in the course of the year, and among others on 
the night of the passover in the several paschal parties ; 
and the last four of these psalms probably formed ‘the 
hymn’ which was sung by our Lord’s party before they 
went forth to the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxvi. 30). The 
blood of the lambs was sprinkled, in the usual way, by the 
priests im attendance, after which they were flayed and 
opened by the persons who brought them; the inward 
parts which the Law specifies were then laid upon the 
altar, and the lambs taken away, together with the skins, 
which last became the perquisite of the landlord in whose 
house the passover was celebrated. 

The particulars concerning the dressing of the lamb 
being fully given in the Law, need not be repeated in this 
note, in which we only indicate such details as the Law 
does not specify. It is only needful to remind the reader, 
that the lamb was to be roasted whole, that not a bone of 
it was to be broken, and that it was to be entirely eaten 
on the ver night. The manner in which the Jews 
sat at this celebration we shall notice under John xiii. ; 
and now proceed to observe, that, when all things were 
ready, the feast began with small cups of red wine mingled 
with water, which every one drank off after thanks had 
been given. This preliminary grace was pronounced by 
the master of the family, if there were one, or, if not, by 
a proper person, who, by his situation or character, or b 
the choice of the others, was appointed to preside and o 
ciate. This ne Office, of course, was discharged by 
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they struck him on the face, and asked him 
saying, Prophesy, who is it that smote thee ? 

65 And many other things blasphemously 
spake they against him. 

66 7 **And as soon as it was day, the 
elders of the people and the chief priests 
and the scribes came together, and led him 
into their council, sa ing, 

67 Art thou the Christ? tell us. And he 
said unto them, If I tell you, ye will not 
believe : 

68 And if I also ask you, ye will not an- 
swer me, nor let me go. 

69 Hereafter shall the Son of man sit on 
the right hand of the power of God. 

70 Then said they all, Art thou then the 
Son of God ? And he said unto them, *'Ye 
say that I am. 

71 And they said, What need we any 
further witness ? for we ourselves have heard 
of his own mouth. 


@l Mark 14. 62. 


Christ in the t instance. Whether or not he did 
and said all that other persons filling his office were accus- 
tomed to do and say there is no evidence to shew. If he 
did, he also added other things which certainly no other 
person ever did or could say. The thanks before the wine 
wus in the usual formulary, ‘ Blessed be thou, O Lord, 
who hast created the fruit of the vine.’ 

After the wine, the persons present washed their hands; 
and then nhl per arae supper was produced upon the table. 
This consisted of the lamb, the unleavened bread, and the 
bitter herbs. There was, besides these, a dish not pre- 
scribed in the Law of Moses, consisting of a thick sauce, 
composed by mixing and pounding sweet and bitter things 
together—such as dates, figs, raisins, vinegar, aud other 
ingredients; intended as a memorial of the clay in which 
the Hebrew fathers laboured in Egypt. The unleavened 
bread consisted of two or three cakes, the eating of which 
was considered of such essential importance that it was 
offered even to sick persons and children, and if they could 
not eat it dry, it was so and macerated in some li- 
quid, that they might at least eat as much as the quantity 
of an olive. 

All things being thus prepared, the master (for so we 
will call him) took some of the salad of bitter herbs, and 
after thanking God who had created the fruit of the 
ground, he dipped it into the sauce, or, as some think, into 
wine or vinegar, and ate a small quantity, the rest of the 
company doing the same. This singular beginning of the 
meal was said to be intended to excite the curiosity of the 
children and lead them to require an explanation. How- 
ever, an explanation was at all events given ; for if there 
were no children, the wife inquired ; and if there were no 
wife, the company inquired of one another; or if no in- 
quiry were made, the master undertook, anasked, to ex- 

lain the circumstances attending the deliverance from 
“gypt which the feast commemorated. The explanation 
was short and impressive; and after it was given, the 
company sung the 113th and 114th Psalms, commencing 
the tian Hallel. Then a second cup of wine was 
taken in the same manner as before. The hands were 
then again washed; after which the master took two of 
the cakes of unleavened bread and broke one of them, 
laying the broken parts upon the whole one; after which 
he blessed God who bringeth bread out of the earth. Here 
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the thanks, we observe, followed, not preceded, the break- 
ing of the bread, for which the reason was alleged that 
this was the bread of poverty and affliction. The master, 
imitated by the others, then wrapped some of the bitter 
herbs in a piece of the broken cake, and dipping the whole 
in the sauce, gave thanks, saying, ‘ Blessed be thou, O 
Lord our God, King everlasting, who hast sanctified us 
by thy commandments, and hast commanded us to eat un- 
leavened bread.’ He then, with the others, eats that which 
he has taken. 

After other suitable thanks, the paschal lamb was then 
eaten; and the eating part of the feast concluding with 
this, the company again washed their hands; after which 
the master gave thanks for what had been eaten. Another 
cup of wine was then taken; and this was called ‘ the cup 
of blessing’ (see 1 Cor. x. 16), Pe ominent because the 
final blessing, or, as we should say, ‘ f Seatee after meat,’ 
was pronounced over it, as concluding the meal. A fourth 
cup was added; and this was called ‘the cup of Hallel,’ 
because over it were sung the remaining four psalms of the 
Egyptian Hallel, being the 115th, 116th, 117th, and 118th. 
Another blessing was then pronounced, and with this the 
paschal supper ended. 

It will be seen that there is much here concerning 
which the Law gives no directions, although nothing, that 
we can see, contrary to the Law, or which might not be 
suitably introduced. We have judged that the statement 
might be useful, as such were certainly the usages of the 
Jews in the time of Christ, and it will be found that they 
illustrate all the details offered by the Evangelists con- 
cerning our Lord’s celebration of the Passover, and thus 
supply means for more clearly understanding the whole 
account. 

25. ‘ Benefactors.’—The original is evepyérac, and Euer- 
getes, i. e. the Benefactor, was a title assumed by one of 
the Ptolemies. The claim to this title was much affected 
by ancient kings; and in order to attain it they spared no 
expense in acts of public magnificence and royal splen- 
dour. There is an inscription still in existence at Athens 
to the following effect: ‘The great queen Julia Berenice, 
daughter of: king Julius Agrippa, and descendant of the 
great kings, benefactors (edepyerav) of this city.’ It was 
a custom among the Romans to distribute part of con- 
quered lands among the soldiers; these lands were called 
beneficia, those who enjoyed them benefictarti, and the do- 
nors actors. 

31. ‘ he may sift you as wheat’—After the corn 
had been trodden, the clods of earth were broken and 


sifted to separate the in. It was apparently with an 
allusion to this process that the sifting of wheat was made 
a symbol of affliction. 


44. ‘ Being in an agony, his sweat was as tt were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.’—Dr. Strauss, 
in his too celebrated Das Leben Jesu, ‘The Life of Jesus,’ 
disputes the credibility, or rather possibility, of this cir- 
cumstance, and supposes the expression to be of merely 
mythical import. ‘his has been well met, and the fact 
illustrated and explained, in the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, xxi. 125, in the following pte which we cannot 
deny ourselves the satisfaction of introducing :—‘ We can 
shew satisfactorily, from a physical fact respecting the 
bloody sweat, known now but to few, that this story was 
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1 Jesus is accused before Pilate, and sent to Herod. 
8 Herod mocheth him. 12 Herod and Pilate are 
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not mythical, was never intended to be mythical. So far 
from the bloody sweat being improbable, so far from there 
being any mythical allusion conveyed, we refer this writer, 
whose physical ignorance is extremely gross, to the fol- 
lowing confirmation of this fact, which he considers an 
utter impossibility. Here let us offend no son of the faith 
by entering into the natural confirmation of this awful 
agony. Let us not be deemed as resolving into low phy- 
sics the sublime metaphysical character of Christ. Let 
it be remembered we are arguing with an infidel, and on 
his own hypothesis that the bloody sweat was an impossi- 
bility. The following is the opinion of a most eminent 
medical authority: ‘“‘ Pathology, even in modern times, 
authenticates the statement of the ‘ bloody sweat,’ for in- 
stances are recorded of its occurrence from divers causes, 
especially from such as greatly affect the nervous system ; 
as sudden terror, great agony, whether induced by torture 
or hanging, and great sudden exertion; and to add to the 
possibility of the thing, a thin and dissolved state of the 
blood, together with great relaxation of the cutaneous 
Many instances of this are recorded 
in Arist. Hist. Anim., lib. iil.c. 19; Thuanus, Hist. Temp., 
lib. ii.; Melanges d’ Histoire, par M. V. Murville, tom. 
lil. p. 149; Aelii Phys. Med., Nurembergae, vol. i. p. 84, 
vol. iii. p. 428. To all this we subjoin, from a distin- 
guished modern writer, the following clear instance :— 
* Bloody Sweat.—In some cases of epilepsy the impetus 
of blood in the head is astonishing. I knew a young 
gentleman in whom, during the paroxysm, the blood was 
propelled into the extreme vessels with such force that it 
exuded through the pores, and the whole surface of the 
scalp was covered with blood, in the manner we commonly 
see sweat. His intellects before he died were greatly im- 
paired, and upon his death, which occurred suddenly on 
one of those dreadful paroxysms, there was discovered a 
great effusion of blood on the brain. ‘The paroxysms are 
produced or excited by a variety of causes.” — Burrows on 
{nsanity. It was our business to justify on his own nar- 
row physics this circumstance, and it is done.’ 

51. ‘And he touched his ear, and healed him’—All the 
Evangelists mention that the ear of the high priest's ser- 
vant was cut off; but Luke is the only one who records 
the miraculous cure. It may not be impossible to trace 
the special influence which moved him to include this 
circumstance in his history. Among all the miracles of 
our Lord, this is the only one which consisted in the 
healing of a wound inflicted by external violence ; and to 
Luke, as a physician, this would appear particularly in- 
teresting and memorable. It appears to have been also 
one of the special objects which was set before the mind 
of Luke in writing his gospel, to portray the Saviour in 
the aspect of his gentleness, his mercy and benignity— 
all of which was conspicuously manifested in this miracle 
of healing in behalf of one who was in arms against his 
life. 

66. ‘ The elders of the pevple.’—St. Luke is the only one 
of the sacred writers who gives this appellation (1d xpeo- 
Buripioy row Aaov) to the Sanhedrim, of which he is doubt- 
less speaking ; compare Acts xxii. 5, where ‘the elders’ 
is used without the addition ‘of the people.’ In Acts v. 
21, Luke also calls this assembly ‘the senate (yepovala) 
of the children of Israel.’ 


Anp the whole multitude of them arose, and 
led him unto Pilate. 

2 And they began to accuse him, say- 
ing, We found this fellow perverting the 
nation, and forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar, saying that he himself its Christ a 

ing. 


3 ‘And Pilate asked him, saying, Art 
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thou the King of the Jews? And he an- 
swered him, and said, Thou sayest zt. 

4 Then said Pilate to the chief priests 
and to the people, I find no fault in this 
man. 

5 And they were the more fierce, saying, 
He stirreth up the people, patel through- 
out all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to 
this place. 

6 When Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked 
whether the man were a Galilean. 

7 And as soon as he knew that he be- 
longed unto Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent 
him to Herod, who himself also was at Je- 
rusalem at that time. 

8 4 And when Herod saw Jesus, he was 
exceeding glad: fur he was desirous to see 
him of a long season, because he had heard 
many things of him; and he hoped to have 
seen some miracle done by him. 

9 Then he questioned with him in many 
words; but he answered him nothing. 

10 And the chief priests and scribes stood 
and vehemently accused him. 

11 And Herod with his men of war set 
him at nought, and mocked Aim, and arrayed 
him in a gorgeous robe, and sent him again 
to Pilate. 

12 7 And the same day Pilate and Herod 
were made friends together: for before they 
were at enmity between themselves. 

13 4 *And Pilate, when he had called 
together the chief priests and the rulers and 
the people, 

14 Said unto them, Ye have brought this 
man unto me, as one that perverteth the 
people: and, behold, I, oars examined 
him before you, have found no fault in this 
man touching those things whereof ye accuse 
him : 

15 No, nor yet Herod: forI sent you to 
him; and, lo, nothing worthy of death is 
done unto him. 

16 I will therefore chastise him, and re- 
lease him. 

17 (For of necessity he must release one 
unto them at the feast.) . 

18 And they cried out‘all at once, saying, 
Away with this man, and release unto us 
Barabbas : 

19 (Who for a certain sedition made in 
the city, and for murder, was cast into 
prison. ) _ 

90 Pilate therefore, willing to release 
Jesus, spake again to them. 
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21 But they cried, saying, Crucify him, 


crucify him. 

22 And he said unto them the third time, 
Why, what evil hath he done? I have found 
no cause of death in him: I will therefore 
chastise him, and let him go. 

23 And they were instant with loud 
voices, requiring that he might be crucified. 
And the voices of them and of the chief 
priests prevailed. 

24 And Pilate “gave sentence that it 
should be as they required. 

255 And he released unto them him that 
for sedition and murder was cast into prison, 
whom they had desired; but he delivered 
Jesus to their will. 

26 YJ ‘And as they led him away, they laid 
hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming 
out of the country, and on him they laid the 
cross, that he might bear it after Jesus. 

27 And there followed him a great com- 
pany of people, and of women, which also 
bewailed and lamented him. 

28 But Jesus turning unto them said, 
Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves, and for your chil- 
dren. 

29 For, behold, the days are coming, in 
the which they shall say, Blessed ave the 
barren, and the wombs that never bare, and 
the paps which never gave suck. 

30 “Then shall they begin to say to the 
mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, 
Cover us. 

31 *For if they do these things in a green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 

32 ¥ 7And there were also two other male- 
factors led with him to be put to death. 

383 And when they were come to the 
place, which is called "Calvary, there they 
crucified him, and the malefactors, one on 
the right hand, and the other on the left. 

34 GY Then said Jesus, Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do. 
And they parted his raiment, and cast lots. 

35 {| And the people stood beholding. And 
the rulers also with them derided him, say- 
ing, He saved others; let him save himself, 
if be be Christ, the chosen of God. 

36 And the soldiers also mocked him, 
coming to him, and offering him vinegar, 

37 And saying, If thou be the king of 
the Jews, save thyself. 

388 And a superscription also was written 
over him in letters of Greek, and Latin, and 


5 Isa. 2.19. Hos. 10.8 Rev. 6. 16. 


61 Pet. 4. 17. 
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Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF 
THE JEWS. 

39 YJ And one of the malefactors which 
were hanged railed on him, saying, If thou 
be Christ, save thyself and us. 

40 But the other answering rebuked him, 
saying, Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation ? 

41 And we indeed justly; for we receive 
the due reward of our deeds: but this man 
hath done nothing amiss. 

42 And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remem- 
ber me when thou comest into thy kingdom. 

43 And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say 
unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise. 

44 J And it was about the sixth hour, and 
there was darkness over all the “earth until 


the ninth hour. 

45 And the sun was darkened, and the 
veil of the temple was rent in the midst. 

46 § And when Jesus had cried with a 
loud voice, he said, '°Father, into thy hands 
I commend wy spirit: and having said thus, 


he gave up the ghost. 
47 J Now when the centurion saw what was 


done, he glorified God, saying, Certainly this 
was a righteous man. 
© Or, land: 


* 


Verse 7. ‘ He sent him.to Herod.’—Herod doubtless had 
eome to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover; and this 
mark of deference from Pilate probably paved the way 
to the reconciliation between them (verse 12). Perhaps 
this was Pilate’s object, though we may also suppose that, 
in transferring the adjudication of this affair to Herod, he 
perty sought the ease of his own conscience, alarmed by 

is wife’s dream (Matt. xxvii. 19), and by clear percep- 
tion of Christ's innocence and the malice of his accusers. 
The Roman governors were fully empowered to punish 
any persons guilty of crimes within their own provinces, 
even though such persons belonged to other states and ju- 
riedictions. Hence the mark. of attention paid by. Pilate 
to Herod was perfectly gratuitous, though naturally 
enough suggested by the circumstances. 

Ll. * Mocked him, and‘ arrayed him in a gorgeous robe.’ 
—It then that Herod suggested the mockery, 
which was afterwards carried into fuller effect by the Ro- 
man soldiers, although it probably would not have oc- 
carred spontaneously to them, such a method of deciding 
pretensions, sup to be unfounded or which prove 
unsuccessful, being more conformable to Oriental than to 
Roman practice. A remarkable illustration of this is re- 
lated by Philo as having occarred, soon after the present 
time, to Herod Agrippa, the nephew of this Herod, and 
the brother of his notorious wife Herodias. Caligula con- 
ferred on this prince the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip, 
with the title of king, and permission to wear a diadem, 
and when about to depart to take possession of his domi- 
nion, he was advised to proceed by way of Alexandria. 
On his arrival at that city he kept himself as private as 
possible ; but the inhabitants gained intelligence of his 
arrival and the design of his journey, and being filled 
with hatred and envy at the idea of a Jew bearing the 
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48 And all the people that came together 
to that sight, beholding the things which 
were done, smote their breasts, and re- 
turned. ig 

49 And all his acquaintance, and the 
women that followed him from Galilee, 
stood afar off, beholding these things. 

50 ¥ °’And, behold, there was a man 
named Joseph, a counsellor; and he was a 

ood man, and a just: 

51 (The same had not consented to the 
counsel and deed of them ;) he was of Ari- 
mathea,. a city of the Jews, who also him- 
self waited for the kingdom of God. 

52 This man went unto Pilate, and 
begged the body of Jesus. 

53 And. he took it down, and wrapped it 
in linen, and laid it in a sepulchre that was 
hewn in stone, wherein never man before 
was laid. 

54 And that day was the preparation, 
and the sabbath drew on. 

55 J And the women also, which came with 
him from Galilee, followed after, and beheld 
the sepulchre, and how his body was laid. 

56 And they returned, and prepared 
spices and ointments; and rested the sabbath 
day aceording to the commandment. 

LL Matt, #7. 57. 





though expressive manner.. There was in the town a poor 
distracted creature called Carabas, who, in all seasons of 
the year, wandered naked about the streets, and, being 
something between a madman and a fool, was the common 
laughing-stock of boys and idle people. This man they 
took, and brought him into the theatre, and set him on a 
lofty seat that he might be conspicuous to all. They then 
put on his head a paper crown, covered his body with a 
mat for a regal robe, and, for a sceptre, a piece of reed, 
taken from the ground, was put into his hand. Having 
thus invested him with mock royalty, some young fellows, 
with poles on their shoulders, came and stood on each side 
of him. as his guards. Then people came around him, 
some to pay homage to him, others to ask justice from 
him, and. some to learn his will and pleasure concerning 
affairs. of. state. Meanwhile, in the crowd, there were 
loud and confused exclamations of ‘ Maris L Maris!’ be- 
ing, as. they understood, the Syriac word for ‘Lord;’ 
thereby indicating the person whom, by all this mock 
shew, they intended to ridicule. 

The same kind of mockery has always been common in 
Persia, where there have been, perhaps, more pretenders 
to royalty than in any other country of the world. The 
following account, from Morier, of the treatment which 
one of these received is striking. ‘Mohammed Zemaun 
Khan was carried. before the king. When he had reached 
the camp, the king ordered Mohammed Khan, the ehief of 
his camel-artillery, to put a mock crown upon the rebel’s 
head, bazubends or armlets upon his arms, a sword by his 
side, to mount him upon an ass with his face towards the 
tail, and then to parade him through the camp, and to 
exclaim, “‘ This is he who wanted to he the king!” After 
this was over, and the people had mocked and insulted 
him, he was led before the king, who caHed for his looties, 


title of king, expressed their feelings in a very insulting | and ordered them to turn him into ridicule by making him 
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dance and make antics against his will; he then ordered, 
that whoever chose might spit in his face. After this he 
received the bastinado on the scles of his feet, which was 
administered by the chiefs of the Khajar (or royal) tribe, 
and some time after he had his eyes put out.’ Second 
Journey, p. 351. | 

81. ‘Uf they do these things in a green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry ?’—Thisis manifestly a proverbial expres- 
sion. Among the Jews a green tree was looked upon as 
an emblem of the righteous, and one dry and withered as 
the emblem of the wicked. (See Psalm i. 3; Ezek. xx. 
47; xxi. 3.) It appears from the Talmud (Sanhed. f. 93) 
to have been a Jewish maxim on the misery that attaches 
to the good from their association with the wicked who 
exceed them in number, ‘that two pieces of dry wood 
will burn one piece of green.’ 

38. «A superscription also was written.’—In leading to his 
death a person condemned to crucifixion, it was usual to 
carry before him, or put upon him, an inscription, stating 
the crime for which he suffered: and sometimes such in- 
scription was fastened to his cross, as in the present in- 
stance. It was here written in three languages, that none 
who could read might remain unapprised of its contents: 
—In Greek, which was the general language of commerce 
in Western Asia, and which would be familiar to many 
Jews from Europe, Egypt, and elsewhere, who probably 
did not understand, or at all events could not read, the 
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Syriac, called ‘ Hebrew,’ which was vernacular in Pa- 
lestine. The ‘ Latin’ was probably for the use of the Ro- 
mans, of whom there were many (soldiers chiefly) at Je- 
rusalem during the Paschal week. No doubt, many of 
the Jews also, from the necessity of communicating with 
the Romans, had picked up some idea of their language, 
and an acquaintance with its most frequently recurring 
words. The Romans would however naturally introduce 
a repetition in their own language, as an evidence of their 
superiority. lt appears from Josephus (Bell. Jud. vi. 2. 4) 
that the public announcements posted up in the city were 
usually in Greek and Latin. We do not know on what 
authority rests the rather strange opinion that, in confor- 
il with Hebrew and generally Oriental usage, the words 
of the Greek and Latin were written from right to left, 
not, as properly they should be, from left to right. But 
the Greek and Latin were intended for those who could 
not read the Hebrew ; and whoever could read Greek and 
Latin at all must needs know in what direction words in 
those languages were written, As to the ‘Hebrew,’ the 
inscription being intended for general information must 
have been in the vernacular Syriac; but very probably 
the Syriac words were written in the Hebrew character. 
Public announcements are given in two or three languages 
in some of our own colonies, and, in general, wherever a 
foreign people rules, or where the population is mixed and 
two or more languages are spoken. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Christ's resurrection is declared by two angels to the 
women that come to the sepulchre. 9 These report 
it to others. 13 Christ himself appeareth to the 
two disciples that went to Emmaus ; 36 afterward 
he appeareth to the apostles, and reproveth their un- 
belief: 47 giveth them a charge: 49 promiseth the 
Holy Ghost: 51 and so ascendeth into heaven. 


peed 


Now ‘upon the first day of the week, very 
early in the morning, they came unto the 
sepu!chre, bringing the spices which they had 
prepared, and certain others with them. 

2 And they found the stone rolled away 
from the sepulchre. 

3 And they entered in, and found not the 
body of the Lord Jesus. 

4 And it came to pass, as they were much 
perplexed thereabout, behold, two men stood 
by them in shining garments: 

5 And as they were afraid, and. bowed 
down their faces to the earth, they said unto 
them, Why seek ye “the living among the 
dead ? 

6 He is not here, but is risen: *remem- 
ber how he spake unto you when he was yet 
in Galilee, 

7 Saying, The Son of man must be deli- 
vered into the hands of sinful men, and be 
crucified, and the third day rise again. 

8 And they remembered his words, 

9 And returned from the sepulchre, and 
told all these things unto the eleven, and to 
all the rest. 


t Matt, 298. 1. 2 Or, him that liveth. 
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10 It was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, 
and Mary the mother of James, and other 
women that were with them, which told these 
things unto the apostles. 

11 And their words seemed to them as 
idle tales, and they believed them not. 

12 4 “Then arose Peter, and ran unto the 
sepulchre; and stooping down, he beheld 
the linen clothes laid by themselves, and 
departed, wonderitig in himself at that which 
was come to pass. 

13 4 °And, behold, two of them went that 
same day to a village called Emmaus, which 
was from Jerusalem about threescore fur- 
longs. 

14 And they talked together of all these 
things which had happened. 

15 And it came to pass, that, while they 
communed together and reasoned, Jesus him- 
self drew near, and went with them. 

16 But their eyes were holden that they 
should not know him. 

17 And he said unto them, What man- 
ner of communications are these that ye 
have one to another, as ye walk, and are 
sad ? 

18 And the one of them, whose name was 
Cleopas, answering said unto him, Art thou 
only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not 
known the things which are come to pass 
there in these days? 

19 And he said unto them, What things ? 
And they said unto him, Concerning Jesus 
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of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty | 


in deed and word before God and all the 
ople: _ | 

20 And how the chief priests and our 
rulers delivered him to be condemned to 
death, and have crucified him. 

21 But we trusted that it had been he 
which should have redeemed Israel: and be- 
side all this, to day is the third day since 
these things were done. 

22 Yea, and certain women also of our 
company made us astonished, which were 
early at the sepulchre ; 

23 And when they found not his body, 
they came, saying, that they had also seen a 
vision of angels, which said that he was 
alive. 

24 And certain of them which were with 
us went to the sepulchre, and found 2 even 
so as the women had said: but him they saw 
not. 

25 Then he said unto them, O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken ! 

26 Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory ? 

27 And beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in all the 
scriptures the things concerning himself. 

28 And they drew nigh unto the village, 
whither they went: and the made as though 
he would have gone further. 

29 But they constrained him, saying, 
Abide with us: for it is toward evening, and 
the day is far spent. And he went in to 
tarry with them. 

30 And it came to pass, as he sat at meat 
with them, he took bread, and blessed 2t, 
and brake, and gave to them. 

31 And their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him; and he ‘vanished out of their 
sight. | 
_ 82 And they said one to another, Did 
not our heart burn within us, while he talked 
with us by the way, and while he opened to 
us the scriptures ? 

33 And they rose up the same hour, and 
returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven 
gathered together, and them that were with 

em, 

34 Saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon. 


* Or, ceased to be seen of them. 7 Mark 16. 14. 


Verse 13. ‘ Two of them went that same day to a village.’ 
—This long and interesting account is not mentioned b 
Matthew or John, and is only slightly alluded to in Mar 
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35 And they told what things were done 
in the way, and how he was known of them 
in breaking of bread. 

386 {ff ‘And as they thus spake, Jesus him- 
self stood in the midst of them, and saith 
unto them, Peace de unto you. 

37 But they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had seen a spirit. 

38 And he said unto them, Why are ye 
troubled? and why do thoughts arise in 
your hearts ? 

39 Behold my hands and my feet, that it 
is I myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. 

40 And when he had thus spoken, he 
shewed them /Azs hands and his feet. — 

4] And while they yet believed not for 
joy, and wondered, he said unto them, Have 
ye here any meat? ; 

42 And they gave him a piece of a broiled 
fish, and of an honeycomb. 

43 And he took 7, and did eat before 
them. 

44 And he said unto them, These are the 
words which I spake unto you, while I was 
yet with you, that all things must be ful- 
filled, which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
psalms, concerning me. 

45 Then opened he their understanding, 
that they might understand the scriptures, 

46 And said unto them, Thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day : 

47 And that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 

48 And ye are witnesses of these things. 

49 ¥ °And, behold, I send the promise of 
my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city 
of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high. 

50 {| And he led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and he lifted up his hands, and 
blessed them. 

51 *And it came to pass, while he blessed 
them, he was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven. 

02 And they worshipped him, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem with great joy : 

53 And were continually in the temple, 
praising and blessing God. Amen. 


8 John 15.26. Acts 1. 4, 9 Mark 16.19. Acts1. 9, 


xvi, 12. One of the two disciples was Cleopas (ch. v. 

18), and the other is supposed by many commentators, 

ancient and modern, to have been Luke himself. But this 
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opinion is adveree to the declaration of the evangelist him- 
self in the preface to his Gospel, that he was nof an eye- 
witness of that which he records. Epiphanius conceives 
it might be Nathaniel, and others have urged the claim of 
Peter; but these are mere conjectures, and the latter can 
hardly be reconciled with verse 34, unless, indeed, Adyortes 
should there be substituted, as some propose, for A¢yorras, 
which would make the words, ‘ the Lord hath risen indeed, 
and hath appeared unto Simon,’ to have been addressed by 
the two disciples to the rest, and not by the others to them. 

— ‘ Emmaus.—There were two or three places of 
this name, although none of them are mentioned in the 
Old Testament, and only this one in the New. This has 
occasioned some error, all the historical intimations in 
Josephus concerning any places called Emmaus having 
been applied to this place. This is, however, doubtless the 
Emmaus which he places at the assigned distance from 
Jerusalem, and mentions as having been given by Vespa- 
sian to the 800 soldiers whom he left in Judea ( Bell. Jud. 
vii. 6.6). One Emmaus, which eventually rose to much 
importance under the name of Nicopolis, was about mid- 
way between Ramleh and Jerusalem, much too far to be 
the Emmaus of the text; another was on the shore of the 
Lake of Tiberias, at a place noted for its hot baths. Dr. 
Robinson, however, very much doubts that this place has 
any claim to be regarded as the Emmaus of Luke; and 
considers that even in the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
all correct tradition concerning it was lost. 

This Emmaus was situated 60 stadia, or about 74 miles, 
north of Jerusalem; and it has usually, by travellers and 
pilgrims, been identified with the small village of el-Ka- 
beibeh, to which all the statements usually made as refer- 
ring to Emmaus must be understood toapply. This, being 
out of any usual road, has not been much visited by travel- 
lers. It still, however, subsists as a poor village, inhabited 
chiefly by Christians. The old rhyming traveller, in Pur- 
chas, thus notices the place :— 


‘ And the Castell of Emus also, 
In the wiche a Chirche doth stande, 
Where the ij Diseipelezs were walkand, 
And metton wit Ihesu after his rysyng, 
And knew him by the brede breaking. 
Also in that same place, 
Is the grave of Cleofas ; 
Which was oan of the too, 
And Sent Luke that other also.’ 


This last assertion, that St. Luke was the ‘ other disciple,’ 
expresses what has been a very common opinion. It has 
been founded chiefly on the supposition that Luke was not 
likely to have been ignorant of the ‘other disciple’s’ name, 
and would probably have given the name had it heen any 
other person than himself; but that, being himself, he with- 
holds the name, with the same modesty which induces John 
to omit his own name in his Gospel. But the reason stated 
in the preceding note is against this opinion. We quote 
Sandy’s description of Emmaus as it appeared jn his time: 

‘ The way thither (from Jerusalem) is mountainous, and 
in many places as if paved with continual rock ; yet where 
there is earth sufficiently fruitful. It was seated (for now 
it is not) upon the south side of a hill, overlooking a little 
valley fruitful in fountains. Honoured with the presence 
of our Saviour, who was known by the breaking of bread 
in the house of Cleophas. On the self-same spot a temple 
was erected by Paula, a Roman lady, whose ruins are yet 
extant, near the top of the mountain ; unto which the Ara- 
bians would not allow us to ascend, who inhabit below ina 
few poor cottages, until we paid the Caphar they demanded. 
Nicephorus and the Tripartite history report of a miracu- 
lous fountain by the way side, where Christ would have 
departed from the two disciples: who, when he was con- 
versant upon earth, and wearied with a longer journey, 
there washed his feet—from thenceforth retaining a durable 
virtue against all disorders. But relations of that kind have 
credit only in places far distant.’ 

44. ‘In the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in 
the rere is here a manifest allusion to the three 
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parts, or classes,into which the Hebrew Scriptures were at 
this time divided. These were the Law, the Praphets, and 
the Cetubim or Hagiographa. 
The Law comprehended the five books of Moses. 
The Prophets. This division centained not only the 
proper pope books, Daniel excepted, but also the 
of Joshua and Judges, the first and second books of 
Samuel, and the first and second of Kings. They were 
probably thus placed because it was concluded that they 
were written by eminent prophets. The order of the books 
in this division was this :—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the twelve. The first foar 
(the two books of Samuel and the two of Kings being re- 
spectively counted as one book each), or the historical 
books, were called ‘the former prophets,’ and the re- 
mainder ‘the latter prophets.’ In this latter subdivision 
it is remarkable that Jeremiah is placed first, and Isaiah 
The reason for this is thus 
given in the B. Talmud: ‘Since Isaiah was before both 
eremiah and Ezekiel, he ought to have been placed before 
them ; but since the book of Kings ends with destruction, 
and all Jeremiah is about destruction; and since Ezekiel 
begins with destruction and ends with comfort, and all 
Isaiah is about comfort, they joined destruction with de- 
struction, and comfort with comfort.’ That is, as Lightfoot 
explains, they placed those books together which treat of 
comfort, and those together which treat of destruction. 
The Cetubim, or Haniranke or ‘ Holy Writings,’ con- 
tained all the other books of Scripture, as the Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job, Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle- 
siastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah (reckoned as 
one), and the two books of Chronicles, which were also 
reckoned as one book. The books in this class were be- 
lieved to have been indeed written by men divinely in- 
spired, and hence their name of ‘ Holy Writings,’ but not 
by commissioned prophets; nor, say the Jews, as another 
ground of distinction, were they revealed by dreams, 
visions, and oracles, like the Law and the Prophets, but 
by immediate impression upon the minds of the writers. 
he readings in the synagogues were confined to the Law 
and the Prophets, excluding the writings of the Hagio- 
grapha: which is partly explained when we recollect that 
the Law alone originally furnished the public readings, 
and that the reading even of the prophets was only adopted 
in consequence of the interdiction of the reading of the 
Law by Antiochus. The singular anomaly of placing 
Daniel in this class, instead of among the prophets, is sup- 
posed to have proceeded from a desire to exclude his book 
from the public lessons of the synagogue; lest the singular 
precision with which he fixes the time for the coming of 
the Messiah, before the destruction of the city and Temple, 
should direct attention to Jesus Christ, or, at least, throw 
doubt on their belief that the Messiah bas not yet appeared. 
It is important to notice that there is sometimes a refer- 
ence to the whole of one of these divisions, when only one 
of its leading books is named. We have an instance of 
this before us, as ‘the Psalms’ evidently is intended to 
denote the whole Hagiegrapha, that is, all the books not 
contained in the two other divisions named—the Law of 
Moses, and the Prophets. So also, Matthew (xxvii. 9) 
names Jeremiah in citing a passage from Zechariah, which 
might easily be explained, as a reference to the volume of 
the ‘ latter prophet rather than to any particular book of 
prophecy ; and this volume would, on the same principle, 
be naturally referred to in the name of Jeremiah, since the 
book of that prophet commenced the division. We observe 
also that St. Peter, when appealing to the testimony of pro- 
phecys says, ‘ All the prophets, from Samue] and those that 
ollow after, as many as have spoken, have likewise fore- 
told of these days’ (Acts iii. 24): which clearly shews that 
Samuel] was then included in the prophetical division, and 
robably it is as the earliest writer in that division that he 
is preferably named. Otherwise Isaiah, or some one of the 
‘latter’ prophets, would probably have been preferably 
mentioned, as it so happens that Samuel himself never de- 
livered any distinct prophecy concerning Christ. 
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Tue distinguished apostle and evangelist, by whom this Gospel was written, was, as we learn from 
Matthew and Mark, the son of Zebedee and Salome, and the brother of James the elder. His father, 
whose occupation the two sons followed, was a fisherman of Bethsaida, on the lake of Tiberias, who, 
as he had a vessel of his own and hired servants (Mark i. 20), appears to have been in good circum- 
stances for his station in life. In ch. i. 35—40, the evangelist gives a particular account of two 
disciples of John the Baptist, who hearing their master point out Jesus as ‘ the Lamb of God,’ 
followed him, and remained with him. One of these disciples, we are told, was Andrew ; and it has, 
not without reason though without certainty, been inferred that John himself was the other. If this 
were the case, however, he must subsequently have left Christ and returned home, as he, with his 
brother, received the regular call to the office of an apostle, when engaged in his occupation, at the 
sea of Galilee. It is generally believed that John was the youngest of the apostles; but it is not 
agreed what age he was of when called to follow Christ. The more general opinion states it at 
twenty-five or twenty-six years; but others think he was not more than twenty-two; and some con- 
ceive him to have been about the same age as his Lord. Whatever his age may have been, it is 
certain that he became a most attached and faithful follower of Jesus, who appears to have regarded 
him with peculiar favour and affection, as while the evangelist modestly suppresses his own name, he 
distinguishes himself as ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ This indeed appears from the history ; as 
he was present at several scenes from which most of the other disciples were excluded; and, at the 
last supper, he sat next to Jesus, leaning on his bosom, on which occasion even Peter motioned him 
to ask a question which he did not himself like to propose. If we may judge from the writings of 
John, we may conclude that the favour with which he was honoured, arose from his mild and affec- 
tionate disposition, as well as from the strength and fervour of his attachment to his Lord. This 
attachment was, indeed, remarkably exhibited at the end: for although he, with the other disciples, 
fled when his Lord was taken in the garden, he yet followed at a distance, entered the palace of the 
high-priest, and was present at the scene of judgment. Peter was also present ; but he did not come 
till afterwards, and when there, denied his Lord. Soon after John, with faith and courage more 
fully revived, was present at the crucifixion of his beloved Master, who there distinguished him by 
committing his mother to his care and affection; from which time he took her unto his own house. 
When the women brought the report that the body of Jesus had disappeared from the sepulchre, he 
ran, with Peter, to ascertain the fact; but he outran Peter, and was the first male disciple present at 
the spot. John was also a witness to the interesting circumstances which occurred after Christ’s 
resurrection ; and on one occasion, Jesus foretold that John should survive the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and, by implication, as opposed to the violent death foretold to Peter, that he should die a 
natural death. 

The ecclesiastical historians state that John remained several years at Jerusalem, or at least in 
Judea, till after the death of Mary, who had been committed to his care. This is corroborated by 
the Acts of the Apostles, in which we find him at Jerusalem, as one of the chief apostles of the cir- 
cumcision. At first we find him, with Peter, working miracles, and preaching the Gospel with 
great success and boldness. John was also one of the apostles present at the council held at Jeru- 
salem in the year 49 or 50; and before this time, he had probably not travelled beyond Judea. But 
the ancient writers inform us, that, after the death of Mary, he travelled into Asia Minor, where he 
founded many churches, making Ephesus his principal residence, and which continued to be such 
until, towards the close of Domitian’s reign, he was banished to the isle of Patmos, where he wrote 
the Revelation. Being released on the accession of Nerva, it seems that he returned to Ephesus, 
where he wrote his Gospel and Epistles, and where he died in the third year of the emperor Trajan, 
when he must have been about one hundred years of age. 

It has never been questioned that the Gospel of St. John was originally written in Sica Dio- 
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nysius of Alexandria, as cited by Eusebius, finds in the Gospel, as well as in the first Epistle of John, 
not only great purity of language (Greek), but a peculiar elegance in the disposition of the terms 
and the thoughts. ‘There is,’ he says, ‘ nothing to be found in it barbarous or improper—nothing 
low or méan ; so that it would seem as if the writer had received from God not only the gifts of light 
and knowledge, but that of expressing well his thoughts.’ Not less does a more modern critic, 
Michaelis, exalt the high merits of this Evangelist’s elocution. ‘The style of St. John,’ he says, ¢ is 
better and more flowing than that of the other Evangelists; so that it would seem that, during his 
long residence at Ephesus, he had acquired much intimacy with, anda correct taste in, the Greek 
language. His narrative is very lucid; and to the end of rendering it still clearer, he is apt to repeat 
the same words. ‘This may indicate the advanced age of the writer ; for old age is prone to repetition.’ 
After these general considerations, Michaelis points out some peculiarities in this apostle’s manner of 
writing. First, he notes that he never speaks of himself in the first person, but indicates himself 
by some periphrasis such as ‘ The disciple whom Jesus loved,’ or ‘ The disaiple who lay upon Jesus’s 
bosom.’ This also he ascribes to the writer’s intercourse with Greeks, whose best writers regarded 
it as in ill taste to speak directly of themselves. But in truth the Hebrews themselves, and the 
Orientals generally, rarely express themselves in the first person. It is seemingly with better reason 
that Michaelis assigns to the same cause the variety of expressions which distinguishes this Evange- 
list, who employs synonymes but little in use among the sacred writers when he is obliged to speak 
several times of the same subject (compare vii. 34 with viii. 21 ; viii. 44 with viii. 46; viii. 51 with 
viii, 52), The same variety of expression may be noticed in xxi, ]5, 16, 17. It is also noticeable 
that John often commences a proposition with a word or words employed in the preceding. Of 
this there are examples in i. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 11; xx. 11; xxi.1, 17. The frequent use which the 
Evangelist makes of the pronoun I (éyw#), may also be regarded as a characteristic of his style. 

There is doubtless much truth in what has been cited from Dionysius and Michaelis, with respect 
to the peculiar merits of the Greek style and language of this Evangelist. But it is at the same time 
true that his style exhibits a large number of Hebraisms and Syriacisms ; and it would not be easy to 
prove that all the repetitions and the turns of phrase on which so much stress is laid, are peculiarities 
so distinctively in the Greek taste as is alleged. It is probable that too much effect upon St. John’s 
style is ascribed to his residence at Ephesus. ‘Tholuck says :—‘ The researches of Paulus, Hug, and 
Credner have rendered it more than probable that the Greek language was very widely spread in 
Palestine. Even James, ‘‘ the Lord’s brother,” who never lived out of his father-land, wrote his Epistle 
in comparatively good Greek. Thus John also may have had some knowledge of Greek during his 
residence at Jerusalem.’ It is surprising, however, that the writers on this subject—all the writers 
we have had any occasion to consult, make no account of the gift of tongues, but speculate upon the 
opportunities possessed by the New Testament writers of acquiring a Janguage and style in the 
ordinary way, just as if no miraculous endowment existed. Is it assumed that the influence of this 
most precious endowment was limited to oral utterances? Tholuck doubts that the style of this 
Gospel ‘is entitled to all the praise which it has received. He says that it ‘gives the general 
impression that the author was not much practised as a writer, since the structure of the sen- 
tences is deficient in an unusual degree. John stands in this respect far below Paul; yet the 
reason is to be found less in his using a language to which he was unaccustomed than in the difference 
of their individual temperament, for dialectical thinking is completely foreign to John; his mind 
appears in the highest degree plain and simple.’ It is well remarked by Calmet in his Preface to 
this Gospel—‘ It is well known that this Evangelist was not versed in human learning, and was 
without any tincture of artificial eloquence and rhetoric. But this was abundantly compensated by 
the supernatural illumination, by the depth of the mysteries, by the excellence of the matter, by the 
solidity of the thoughts, and by the importance of the instructions, which he sets forth, The Holy 
Spirit by whom he was selected and inspired, bestowed higher gifts upon him than the schools of phi- 
losophy and learning could impart. John possessed in a pre-eminent degree the gift of conveying 
light into the soul and fire into the heart. He instructs, he convinces, he persuades, without the 
aids of art and of eloquence. The Gospel of St. John—altogether simple as it appears in its style— 
does not the less merit the praises which men of great eminence have showered upon it. Origen 
says that if the Gospels are to be held as the first and most excellent part of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Gospel of St. John itself must be regarded as the first of the Gospels, and the most illustrious portion 
of the New Testament; and no person is worthy to comprehend the deep things it contains who has 
not, like the writer, reposed upon the Saviour’s bosom.’ 

It is the general sentiment of antiquity, which all recent criticism has confirmed, that the Gospel 
of St. John was written later than those of the other Evangelists. But the precise date cannot 
be satisfactorily determined. The general opinion among those who have investigated the subject, 
would fix the date to about the year 98 a.p., the first year of the reign of Trajan, and the sixty- 
fifth year from the ascension of Christ. - : 

The question of place is closely connected with, and depends upon that of date. Some of the ancient 
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and many of the modern biblical writers hold that John wrote this Gospel during his exile in the 
island of Patmos; but the opinion more generally entertained is, that it was written at Ephesus soon 
after his return from that exile. A statement of the Syzopsis attributed to Athanasius was perhaps 
framed to reconcile these two opinions. ‘ The Gospel of St. John was composed by the apostle 
whom our Lord loved, when he was in exile at Patmos; and it was published at Ephesus by Gaius, 
the friend and host of the apostles.’ 

Several motives appear to have led the Evangelist to the composition of his Gospel. It is understood, 
firstly, that the believers in Asia Minor much desired to possess in writing the particulars which they 
had often heard from the lips of the venerable apostle, and urged him to the work by considerations 
which he was unable to resist. Secondly, it was natural that the apostle should desire to set forth 
the information he possessed tending to the refutation of the errors of Cerinthus and others, who 
seem to have held that a celestial spirit (on) descended upon Christ at his baptism, and Jeft him 
before his crucifixion ; and that this spirit was not the Monogenes or the Logos, but one of subordinate 
rank who dwelt in Jesus, and enabled him to perform his miracles. To these views John i. 3, 18; 
xvii. 1—5 ; xiv. 9, etc. seem to be particularly opposed. Thirdly, he wished to leave to the church 
a more complete history of his Lord’s doctrine than the other Evangelists had supplied—and which’ 
might serve as a supplement, or rather complement, of the accounts they had given; and, in fact, in the 
first seventeen chapters which it contains, it is only in vi. 1—2] that there is anything in common with 
the other Gospels. These different motives are assigned by Clement Alexandrinus, Eusebius, Jerome, 
and Epiphanius; and have in themselves seemed so probable that they have not been much questioned 
by modern writers. All these motives will coalesce in the supposition that it was primarily composed 
for the use and at the instance of the theological school which, in his later days, the apostle established 
at Ephesus. The polemical object ascribed in the first of these alleged motives to the author of this 
Gospel, has however been questioned by Tholuck and other recent German writers. In the Intro- 
duction to his valuable Commentary of St. John (seventh edition), as translated by the Rev. F. W. 
Gotch in No. 2 of the Journal of Sacred Literature—Tholuck says: ‘If the question is, whether 
expressions occur in the Gospel which may be used in opposing Gnostic, Zabean, or Judaistic errors, 
no one will deny that this is the case. Yeta definite polemical object on the part of John would not 
be thereby proved ; for when Christianity is brought forward in its purity, it always of itself comes 
into opposition to these errors. Then only would the form of the Gospel oblige us to assume such a 
definite polemical object, where its peculiar didactic character could not be explained except from 
definite considerations of this kind founded on history. This,-however, is not the case. As to the 
opinion of Irenzeus (to this effect), it is known that the teachers of the church in their contests with 
the heretics were early led to represent even the apostles as being definite opponents of heresies. 
Trenseus assumes that John intended to oppose also the errors of the Nicolaitains, which yet cer 
tainly is not the case; and besides, Ireneeus might easily, without being led by any historical facts, 
arrive at the conclusion that it was the definite design of the Evangelist to come forward polemically 
against the Gnostics, simply on this account, that many expressions of John are capable of being 
used against them. To this may be added, that the passages which are taken as having a polemical 
aspect against Cerinthus (i. 3, 18; xvii. L-5; xiv. 9, ete.), and those which are looked upon as 
opposed to the disciples of John the Baptist (the Zabeans, John i. 8; iii. 28 sq.) do not accurately 
fulfil their polemical design, and further, that Cerinthus might even have made use of some passages of 
St. John in his own favour. Moreover, this polemical aim cannot be shewn to run through the 
whole Gospel. Under these circumstances we cannot admit that John in writing his Gospel had a 
definite polemico-dogmatic object. It is, however, quite probable that here and there (xix. 34, 35), 
and especially in the prologue, he incidentally took notice of erroneous opinions and doubts which 
were already current at that time.’ 

The same writer proceeds to enquire, whether—-since it cannot be shewn that the Evangelist had 
any distinct polemical object, running through the whole of his Gospel—he had the design of placing 
his Gospel in any distinct relation to the others; and whether it was his aim to give a more spiritual 
representation of the teaching and life of the Redeemer. ‘ This thought,’ he says, ‘ readily occurs to 
any one who is attracted by the wonderfully sublimé simplicity, and the heavenly mildness which 
pervades the whole composition, as well as the many express references to the higher nature of Christ.’ 
Without absolutely discouraging this view, he seems to think that the idea of a conscious contrast 
between the fourth Gospel as being more spiritual than the synoptical Gospels, arose not out of 
the design of the writers of those Gospels, but belongs to later times which look upon the cha- 
racter of the documents from their own point of view. And he cites with approbation the words of 
Herder :—“ It may be called a Gospel of the spirit. Be it so; but the other Gospels are not of the 
flesh ; they also contain the living words of Christ, and are built upon the same foundation of faith.” 
This is true. But whether it be from the design of the writer, or from the nature of our own exi- 
gencies, the fact remains as practically attested by the experience of every Christian soul, that the 
Gospel of St. John does possess to us that peculiarly inner and spiritual character which the cur- 
rent of ages has ascribed to it. 217 
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The Gospel consists principally of the discourses of Jesus, which are, as Professor Stowe remarks, 
‘ characterized by so great freshness and naturalness, and so strong an excitement of the most inward 
emotions, that we are inclined to believe they must have been given nearly word for word ag they 
were uttered. The ancients on account of these peculiarities called this the sptritual Gospel ; and by 
a distinguished modern, Ernesti, it has been styled “ the heart of Jesus.” Though the most simple 
in its language, it is the most difficult of all to be fully comprehended. There is a great peculiarity 
in the use of words, such as light, life, word, etc., and a depth of meaning which has not often been 
fully explored. It is always a favourite book among those who have full sympathy with the spirituality 
of the Christian religion, but is very mystical and obscure to such as know Christianity only in its 
forms and outward precepts.’ Introduct. to the Study of the Bible, p. 131. Tholuck also touches on 
this subject. ‘The peculiar character of John’s mind, which is clearly imprinted on his language, 
has given to the contents a form which in the highest degree speaks to the feelings. The noble 
simplicity of his style on the one hand, on the other its indistinctness and mysterious obscurity ; the 
tone of sadness and of ardent desire, with the feeling of love everywhere apparent, impart to the 
Gospel a charm and an original individuality to which, out of the writings of John, we can find no 
parallel.’ With this agrees the testimony of Origen, above cited. ‘To which might be added the warm 
and even enthusiastic eulogiums of Chrysostom and Augustine; but we pass them by to make room 
for the characteristic and striking description of the peculiar style of John’s Gospel, which has been 
furnished by a German writer, Matthias Claudius:—‘ It delights most of all to read in St. John. 
There is in him something so entirely wonderful, twilight and night and through them the lightning 
quick flashing—a soft evening cloud, and behind the cloud, the broad full moon bodily ;—something 
so deeply, sadly pensive, so high, so full of anticipation, that one cannot be satiated with it. In 
reading John, it seems to me always as though I saw him before me, lying on the bosom of his 
Master, at the last supper; as though his angel were holding the light for me, and in certain 
passages would fall upon my neck, and whisper something in my ear. I am far from understanding 
everything I read; but it seems to meas if what St. John meant were floating before me in the 
distance; and even where I look into a passage altogether dark, I have a foretaste of some great, 
glorious meaning, which I shall one day understand ; and for this reason I grasp so eagerly after 
every new exposition of the Gospel of St. John. YTrue—the most of them only curl the evening 
cloud, and the moon behind it has quiet rest.’ 

The separate commentaries on St. John are more numerous than those on the other Gospels. The 
subjoined list will shew this:—Buceri Hnarrationes in Joannem, Argent., 1528; Cicolampadii Ad- 
notationes in Evang. Joannis, Basilw, 1533; Feri in sacrosanctum Jesu Christi Evang. secund. 
Joannem pie et erudite juxta Catholicam doctrinam Enarrationes, Mogunt., 1536, and numerous 
subsequent editions, of which the best is that of Louvain, 1549; Sarcerii in Joannis Evang. Scholia, 
etc., Basil., 1540; Crucigeri Enarratioin Evang. Joannis, Vitemb., 1540; Alesii Comm. in Evang. 
Joannis, Basile, 1553; Bullingeri Comm. tn Evang. Joannis libri vu., Tiguri, 1543; Musculi 
Comm. in Evang. Joannis, in tres heptadas digesti, Basile, 1553 ; Calvini Comm. in Evang. secund. 
Joannemh, Geneve, 1553; an English translation of this, by Thomas Featherstone, was published in 
London, 1584; Guilliaudi Hxarrationes in Evang. Joannis, Paris., 1550; ‘Traheron, Exposition 
upon part of St. John’s Gospell, Lond., 1558; Reinii Evangelium Joannis, Francof., 1573; Hunnii 
Comm. in Evang. Jesu Christi secund. Joannem, Francof., 1585 ; Delphini Comm. in Evang. Joannis, 
Rome, 1587; Chytrei Scholiain Evang. Joannis, Francof. ad M., 1588; Aretii Comm. in Evang. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 The divinity, humanity, and office of Jesus Christ. 
15 The testimony of John. 39 The calling of 
Andrew, Peter, §c. 


N the begin- 
ning was the 
ZZ Word, and the 
((@ Word was 
oy with God, and 
, the Word was 


: 2 ‘The same 
S..0) was in the be- 
OI inning with 
( J" God. 
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i/{ & GL were made by 
bY shim; and with- 
< out him was 
not any thing 
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made that was made. 

4 In him was life; and the life was the 
light of men. 

> And the light shineth in darkness; and 
the darkness comprehended it not. 

6 4 {*There was a man sent from God, 
whose name vcas John. 

7 The same came for a witness, to bear 
witness of the Light, that all men through him 
might believe. 

8 He was not that Light, but was sent to 
bear witness of that Light. 


3 Gen. 1.1. 8 Col. 1. 16. 3 Matt. 8. 1. 


7 Col. 1. 19. 


4 Heb. 11. 3. 
81 Tim. 6.16. 1 Juhn 4. 12 


9 That was the true Light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 

10 He was in ‘the world, and the world 
was made by him, and the world knew him 
not. 

11 He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not. 

12 But as many as received him, to them 
gave he ‘power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name: - 

13 Which were born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God. ; 

14 { °And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father,) full of grace and truth. — | 

15 { John bare witness of him, and cried, 
saying, This was he of whom I spake, He 
that cometh after me is preferred before me: 
for he was before me. 

16 And of his 7fulness have all we received, 
and grace for grace. 

17 For the law was given by Moses, But 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 

18 °"No man hath seen God at any time; 
the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him. 

19 ¥ And this is the record of John, when 
the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem to ask him, Who art thou? 

20 And he confessed, and denied not; but 
confessed, I am not the Christ. 


5 Or, the right, or, privilege. 6 Matt. 1. 16, 


t A.D. 26. 
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21 And they asked him, What then? Art 
thou Elias? And he saith, I am not. Art 
thou "that prophet ?- And he answered, No. 

22 Then said they unto him, Who art 
thou? that we may give an answer to them 
that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? 

23 ’°He said, I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Make straight the way of 
the Lord, as said the prophet Esaias. 

24 And they which were sent were of the 
Pharisees. 

' 25 And they asked him, and said unto 
him, Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not 
that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet ? 

26 John answered them, saying, I baptize 
with water: but there standeth one among 
you, whom ye know not; 

27 ''He it is, who coming after me is pre- 
ferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am 
not worthy to unloose. 

28 These things were done in Bethabara 
beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. 

29 Y The next day John seeth Jesus 
coming unto him, and saith, Behold the 
Lamb of God, which “taketh away the sin of 
the world. 

30 This is he of whom I said, After me 
cometh a man which is preferred before me: 
for he was before me. 

31 And I knew him not: but that he 
should be made manifest to Israel, therefore 
am I come baptizing with water. 

82 '*And John bare record, saying, I saw 
the Spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove, and it abode upon him. 

33 And I knew him not: but he that sent 
‘me to baptize with water, the same said unto 
me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending, and remaining on him, the same 
is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. 

34 And I saw, and bare record that this is 
the Son of God. 

85 {f Again the next day after John stood, 
and two of his disciples ; 

36 And looking upon Jesus as he walked, 
he saith, Behold the Lamb of God ! 

- 87 And the two disciples heard him speak, 
and they followed Jesus. 

38 Then Jesus turned, and saw them fol- 
lowing, and saith unto them, What seek ye ? 


Or, a prophet. 10 Matt. 3. 3. 


9 
1S That was two hours befvre night. 16 Or, the anointed. 


Verse 18. ‘ Which ts in the bosom of the Father.’ —This 
mode of expression, of which there are other examples in 
the New Testament, derives its origin from the then pre- 
valent custom, even among the Jews, in sitting or rather 
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1l Matt. 3.11. Acts 19. 4. 
17 Or, Peter 8 
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They said unto him, Rabbi, (which is tu say, 
being interpreted, Master,) where '*dwellest 
thou ? 

39 He saith unto them, Come and see. 
They came and saw where he dwelt, and 
abode with him that day: for it was ‘*about 
the tenth hour. 

40 One of the two which heard John speak, 
and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother. | , 

41 He first findeth his own brother Simon, 
and saith unto him, We have found the 
Messias, which is, being interpreted, '‘the 
Christ. 

42 And he brought him to Jesus. And 
when Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou art 
Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas, which is by interpretation, '7A stone. 

3 9 The day following Jesus would go 
forth into Galilee, and findeth Philip, and 
saith unto him, Follow me, 

44 Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the city 
of Andrew and Peter. 

45 Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith 
unto him, We have found him, of whom 
‘“Moses in the law, and the '*prophets, did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 

46 And Nathanael said unto him, Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
Philip saith unto him, Come and sec. 

47 Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, 
and saith of him, Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile | 

48 Nathanael saith unto him, Whence 
knowest thou me? Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Before that Philip called thee, 
hes thou wast under the fig tree, I saw 
thee. 

49 Nathanael answered and saith unto him, 





Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; thou art the 


King of Israel, 
. 50 Jesus. answered and said unto him, 
Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under 
the fig tree, believest thou? thou shalt see 
greater things than these. 

51 And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man. 


14 Or, abidest. 
19 Isa. 4. 2. 


18 Matt. 3. 16. 


12 Or, beareth. 
. 18 Gen. 49.10. Deut. 18, 18. 


reclining at meals, according to whieh he who sat below 
another, at table, seemed as it were, to recline on his bo- 
som ; and the most favoured guests (who were placed the 
nearest to the host) sometimes literally did so Thus John 
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himself ‘leaned’ on his Lord’s bosom at the Passover 
supper. The Romans not only had the same expression, 
but sometimes used it, as here, in a metaphorical sense. 

20. ‘Iam not the Christ.’—It may be asked how the 
priests could be ignorant of this, or could for a moment 
suppose that John was the Christ, seeing that they knew 
John’s ancestry (he being the son of a priest) was not 
what had been predicted of Christ. ‘Yet «(Bloomfield 
answers) when they remembered what had happened’ to 
Zacharias in the temple, and that Elisabeth, his mother, 
was of the lineage of David, and especially as it was not 
entirely determined among the doctors whether Christ 
was to be born in Bethlehem; the Sanhedrim might 
easily (as a Messiah was then anxiously expected) fall 
into the opinion that John was possibly that Messiah, and 
they therefore sent to interrogate him, hoping at the same 
time (as we may su ), that John would profess him- 
self to be the Messiah, and head them in an attempt to 
throw off the Roman yoke.’ 

21. ‘Art thou Elias?’—The Jews believed that Elijah 
would return from heaven (whither he had been snatched 
up» anoint the Messiah, and establish his authority. John 
answers negatively, ‘I am not’—that is, not in the sense 
in which the question was asked: for in another sense he 
was the ‘Elias’ of whose coming as the precursor of 
Christ the prophet Malachi had spoken. 

— ‘That prophet.’—Probably the prophet like unto 
himself, whom Moses had foretold that the Lord would 
send (Deut. xviii. » We know that the Messiah was 
denoted in this prediction ; but probably the Jews did not 
so understand it. It has, however, been supposed that Jere- 
miah is intended, as it was believed by the Jews that he 
would rise from the dead, and, amongst other doings, that 
he would restore to them the ark, and the pot of manna, 
which he was supposed to have concealed, to preserve 
them from the Babylonians. Lightfoot, however, has 
shewn that the Jews believed that all the prophets would 
rise again at the coming of the Messiah ; and he considers 
that the question refers to this belief, and has the same 
meaning as that contained in one of the opinions concern- 
ing Christ,—‘ Of others [it was said}, that one of the old 
prophets was risen again.’ Luke ix. 8. 

25. * Why baptizest thou then? '—It is remarkable that 
they do not ask him what baptism was, or what his bap- 
tism denoted. Baptism in itself was in common and known 
use, as a rite connected with circumcision in the admission 
of proselytes, and whereby they were supposed to be sym- 
bolically cleansed from the impurities of their former con- 
dition. To baptize Jews, who could only be baptized into 
the higher privileges of the Messiah's kingdom, was li- 
mited to the Messiah himself and his expected precursors ; 
and therefore when John seemed to deny that he was one 
of these, they ask indignantly, ‘ Why baptizest thou then?’ 
that is, ‘Since thou belongest not to the “ Messiah’s ” 
kingdom, what privileged condition hast thou into which 
Jews should be baptized ?’ 

28. ‘ Bethabara.—This name means ‘ House of Pass- 
age,’ whence it has been supposed to denote the spot where 
the Israelites passed the Jordan, under Joshua, but was 
more probably the name of a ford. Origen states that this 

lace, on the of the Jordan, continued in his time to 
Be inted out: and Jerome says the same; to which he 
adds, that it was usual for believers to be baptized at this 
spot, in memory of John’s baptism. The place is not now 
known. In fact, the best MSS. and recent editions have 
here Bethany (By@arla) instead of Bethabara (BnOafapd), 
the substitution of which seems to have arisen from a con- 
jecture of Origen, who in his day found no place of the 
name of Bethany on the Jordan; but, hearing of a town 
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called Bethabara, where John was said to have baptized, 
took the liberty of changing the reading. 

29. ‘The Lamb of God.’—So called in evident allusion 
to the victim slain, under the Law, for the atonement of 
sin. Among the Arabians, Persians, and others, it has 
been usual to bestow similar titles on persons eminently 
distinguished for their piety or valour. Thus, the khalif 
Ali, who is regarded by the Sheah sect of Mohammedans 
as a sort of Messiah, bears the title of the ‘ Lion of God.’ 
It is interesting to learn (from Morier) how this title, given 
to Christ, struck a Persian mind as contrasted to that 
assigned to Ali. ‘On reading the passage where our 
Saviour is called the “ Lamb of God,” the moollahs scorned 
and ridiculed the simile, as if exulting in the superior 
designation of Ali, who is called Sheer Khoda, the “ Lion 
of God.”” But Mirza Baba observed to them, “ The Lion 
is an unclean beast; he preys upon carcasses, and you are 
not allowed to wear his skin because it is impure; he is 
destructive, fierce, and man’s enemy. The lamb, on the 
contrary, is every way halal (lawful): you eat its flesh, 
you wear its skin on your head, it does no harm, and is an 
animal beloved. Whether is it best, then, to say, the 
“ Lamb of God,” or the “ Lion of God ?”’ 

42. ‘Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be 
called Cephas.’ —All proper names in the East are signi- 
ficant, or rather, we should say, the signification of all the © 
names employed is commonly known in the East: for 
proper names are found to be really significant every where. 
All our own names are really significant, although we are 
not, like the Orientals, familiar with the significations, or 
use the names with reference to them: It is for this rea- 
son that names are changed in the East. We see from the 
Scriptural instances (Gen. xli. 45; xvil. 5; xxxil. 28; 
Xxxv. 10; 2 Kings xxxiili. 34,35; xxiv. 17; Dan. i. 7; 
Mark xiii. 17) that kings, poe: and religious teachers, 
often changed the names of those who took offices under 
them, or who became their disciples, especially when they 
first attracted their notice. The most marked illustrations 
of this usage are found in the history of Mohammed, who 
professed much dislike to particular names, which his con- 
verts bore ‘in the days of ignorance,’ and changed them 
for others of better signification. We adduce a few in- 
stances from the Mischat-ul-Masabih. ‘The prophet’s 
step-daughter, Zainab-bint-Abu-Salmah, said, “ My uame 
was Barrah ( ); and his majesty said, Do not praise 
yourself’; best knows the doer of good; take the 
name of Zainab.”’ Omer had a daughter called Aasiyah 
(criminal, rebellious), and when the time of Islam arrived, 
this name was deemed so bad, that Mohammed changed it 
to Jamilah (beautiful, decent), The name of Asram 
(cutter of trees) he changed to Zura (planter); Hazn (hard 
ground) to Sahal (soft); and we are told that he disliked 
and changed the following, although it is not said what 
others he gave for them: Aas (rebellious), Aziz (revered), 
Atalah (a pickaxe), Shaitan (Satan), Hacam (supreme 
commander), Ghurab (raven), Hubal (one of the devil’s 
names), and Shahab (a bright flame which is darted at the 
devil). . We are also informed that he changed all bad 
names that came under his notice, whether of persons or 
places, and testified his anxiety on the subject by laying 
down various general rules for the guidance of his people, 
such as: ‘ You will be called at the day of resurrection by 
your own names and those of your fathers, therefore give 
yourselves good names.’—‘ The names God loves best are 
Abdullah and Abd-ul-Rahman; and the best names are 
Harith (a husbandman), and Humam (diligent- careful) ; 
and the worst of names is Harb (war), and Murrah (bit- 
terness).’ 221 
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CHAPTER II. 


1 Christ turneth water into wine, 12 departeth into 
Capernaum, and to Jerusalem, 14 where he purgeth 
the temple of buyers and sellers. 19 He foretelleth 
his death and resurrection. 23 Many believed be- 
cause of his miracles, but he would not trust himself 
with them. 


AnD the third day there was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee; and the mother of Jesus 
was there : 

2 And both Jesus was called, and his dis- 
ciples, to the marriage. 

3 And when they wanted wine, the mother 
of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. 

4 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what 
have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet 
come. 

5 His mother saith unto the servants, What- 
soever he saith unto you, do zt. 

6 And there were set there six waterpots 
of stone, after the manner of the purifying 
of the Jews, containing two or three firkins 
apiece. 

7 Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots 
with water. And they filled them up to the 
brim. 

8 And he saith unto them, Draw out now, 
and bear unto the governor of the feast. And 
they bare zt. 

9 When the ruler of the feast had tasted 
the water that was made wine, and knew not 
whence it was: (but the servants which drew 
the water knew ;) the governor of the feast 
called the bridegroom, 

10 And saith unto him, Every man at the 
beginning doth set forth good wine; and 
when men have well drunk, then that which 
is worse: but thou hast kept the good wine 
until now. 

11 This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his 
glory; and his disciples believed on him. 


1 Peal. 69. 9. 


Verse 1. ‘A marriage.’—Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb. in this 
place enumerates some of the marked customs of ae 
among the Hebrews of this age, from his usual Talmudi- 
cal authorities. 

1. The virgin to be married went from her father’s 
house to that of her husband, in some veil, but with her 
hair dishevelled, or her head uncovered. 

2, If any person meets her upon that day, he gives her 
the way, which once was done by king Agrippa himself. 

3. They carried before her a cup of wine, which they 
were wont to call ‘the cup of Trumah,’ which denoted 
that she, from her unspotted virginity, might have married 
a priest, and eaten of the Trumah. 

4. Skipping and dancing as they went, they were wont 
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12 4 After this he went down to Caper- 
naum, he, and his mother, and his brethren, 
and his disciples: and they continued there 
not many days. 

13 J And the Jews’ passover was at hand, 
and Jesus went up to Jerusalem, 

14 And found in the temple those that sold 
oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers 
of money sitting : 

15 And when he had made a scourge of 
small cords, he drove them all out of the 
temple, and the sheep, and the oxen; and 
poured out the changers’ money, and over- 
threw the tables ; 

16 And said unto them that sold doves, 
Take these things hence; make not my Fa- 
ther’s house an house of merchandise. 

17 And his disciples remembered that it 
was written, *The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up. 

18 { Then answered the Jews and said 
unto him, What sign shewest thou unto us, 
seeing that thou doest these things ? 

19 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
"Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up. 

20 Thensaid the Jews, Forty and six years 
was this temple in building, and wilt thou rear 
it up in three days? 

21 But he spake of the temple of his body. 

22 When therehire he was risen from the 
dead, his disciples remembered that he had 
said this unto them; and they believed the 
scripture, and the word which Jesus had 
said. ° 

23 4 Now when he was in Jerusalem at 
the passover, in the feast day, many believed 
in his name, when they saw the miracles which 
he did. 

24 But Jesus did not commit himself unto 
them, because he knew all men, 

25 And needed not that any should testify 
of man: for he knew what was in man. 


® Matt. 26, 61. 


to sing the praises of the bride. In Palestine they used 
the words :— ‘She needeth no paint, nor stibium, no plait- 
ing of the hair, or any such thing, for she is of herself 
most beautiful !’ 

5. They scattered some kind of grain or corn among the 
children, with the view of so drawing their attention to 
the circumstance, that they might, if any distant occasion 
required, bear witness that they saw that woman a mar- 
ried virgin. 

6. Barley was sprinkled or sown before the married 
pair, as a symbol of fruitfulness. 

7. There is mention of crowns which were worn by the 
bride and bridegroom on the occasion, with a particular 
account of the fashion in which and the materials of 
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which they were made. There is an allusion to such 
crowns in Sol. Song, iii. 11. 

8. Because of the mirth which attended these nuptial 
festivals (which lasted seven days), marriages were not 
allowed during the Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacle 
weeks, that one joy might not be mingled and confounded 
with another—the joy of nuptials with the joy ofa reli- 

ious festival. 

Several of these customs are more or legs alluded to in 
different passages of Scripture. 

— ‘ Cana of Galilee.—The adjunct, ‘ of Galilee,’ dis- 
tinguishes this Cana from another in the tribe of Asher, 
not far from Sidon. The Cana of the text still subsists as 
a very neat village about eight miles to the north of Na- 
zareth. It is pleasantly situated upon the declivity of a 
hill, facing the south-east: it enjoys the blessing of a 
copious spring, and is surrounded with plantations of the 
olive and other fruit-trees. The spring is alleged to be 
that which supplied the water that was turned into wine; 
for which reason pilgrims usually stop and drink from it. 
This spring is about a quarter of a mile from the village. 
At Cana there is a neat Greek church, and the ruins of 
another, which was built by the Empress Helena over the 
spot where the marriage feast was supposed to have been 
held. In walking among the ruins of this church, Dr. 
Clarke says, ‘We saw large massy stone pots, answering 
the description given of the ancient vessels of the country, 
not ed or exhibited as relics, but lying about disre- 
garded by ' the present inhabitants as antiquities with whose 
Original use they were not acquainted. From their ap- 

ce, and the number of them, it was quite evident 
that a practice of keeping water in large stone pots, each 
holding from eighteen to twenty-seven gallons, was once 
common in the country.’ It would seem, however, that 
these pots have not been wholly neglected, as Dr. Clarke 
supposed; for Dr. Richardson, on visiting the modern 
Greek church, says, ‘Here we were shewn an old stone 
t, of the compact limestone of the country, which, the 
ierophant informed us, is one of the original pots which 
contained the water which underwent this miraculous 
change.’ Dr. Robinson questions the claim of this place 
to be the Cana of the text, which he is more inclined to 
find in a ruined place called Kana-el-Jelil, about eight 
miles N. 4 E. from Nazareth. His reasons, which are of 
considerable weight, may be seen in B. Researches, iii. 
204-208. 
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2. ‘ His disciples.—At present these appear to have 
been Philip, Peter, Andrew, John (supposing him the 
‘other disciple’), and Nathanael. We may observe, by 
the way, that Nathanael has been generally supposed the 
same person with the apostle whose name elsewhere occurs 
as Bartholomew 

3 ‘ The mother of Jesus.'—As Joseph was not present, 
and is never mentioned by any of the Evangelists as being 
alive after the commencement of our Lord’s ministry, it is 
something more than probable that he was previously dead. 
At all events he certainly was not alive at the conclusion 
of that ministry, as otherwise Mary’s crucified Son would 
scarcely have consigned her to the care of John. 

4. ‘Woman.'—This style of address was by no means 
one of disrespect, nor is it now in the East. It was rather 
the contrary, and was thus used in addressing females of 
the very first distinction, as is sufficiently shewn by 
various ancient writers, Jesus addresses his mother in the 
same manuer on another occasion, when his res and 
tenderness was beyond all question. (Ch. xix. 26.) This 
therefore needs not the great pains that have been taken 
to prove it. But with the words that follow, ‘ What have 
I to do with thee?’ the case is different, and there can be 
no doubt that they convey something of reproof. If these 
words be compared with the same phrase elsewhere (see 
Judg. xi. 12; 1 Kings xvii. 18; 2 Kings iii, 13), we col- 
lect that it can mean nothing more or less than this—* Let 
me alone; what is there in common to me and thee? we 
stand here on entirely different grounds.’ The words 
were clearly drawn from him by her assuming a kind of 
maternal right over the exercise of the high powers which 
belonged to him, and with which she no concern. 

6. ‘Six waterpots of stone. —It is well observed by 
Chrysostom, that everything is here narrated so as to ex- 
clude any possible semblance of collusion. They were 
water-jars, not wine-vessels, so that none could say that 
probably there was a residue or sediment of wine remain- 
ing in them which lent a flavour to water poured on it, 
and so formed a thinnest kind of wine—even as the same 
is witnessed against in the praise which the ruler of the 
feast bestows upon the new supply (v. 10). The fact of 
these vessels being at hand is no less accounted for: it was 
not by any premeditated plan, but they were there in 
accordance with the customs and traditionary observances 
of the Jews in the matter of washing ; for this seems more 
probable than that this ‘ purifying’ has reference to any 
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distinctly commanded legal observances. The purifying 
was such as the Jewish doctors had enjoined and made 
necessary (Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 2-4; Luke xi. 39), 
The quantity, too, which these vessels contained, was enor= 
mous—not such as might have been brought in unobserved ; 
but each of these water-pots contained ‘ two or three firkins 
a-piece.’ And at the beginning they were empty; so that 
the servants who, in obedience to the commandment, had 
filled the water-pots with water, and who knew what 
liquid they had poured in, were themselves, by this very 
work which they had done, witnesses of the reality. of the 
miracle. Else it might only have appeared—as, in fact, it 
did only appear to the ruler of the feast, that the wine came 
from some unexpected quarter. 

— ‘Two or three firkins a-piece.’—Therefore the quan- 
tity of wine produced in the s1x water-pots of this capacity 
was very large. The Celtic xerpyrfs, rendered ‘firkin,’ 
was equal to eight gallons, 7°365 pints, imperial measure ; 
so that each of these vessels containing two or three 
Herpnrai a-piece, did, in round numbers, hold twenty gal- 
lons or more. 

8. ‘ The governor of the feast.'—The appointment of this 
Officer, for regulating their more public entertainments, 
was very possibly derived from the Greeks. At leastthe 
Greeks had such an officer; who, however, is not men- 
tioned in the sacred or apocryphal writings until after the 
Jews had become well acquainted with the Greeks, parti- 
cularly those of Egypt. This officer was called the sym- 
posiarch by the Greeks. He was one of the guests, dis- 
ia rg for his agreeable manners and pleasant address, 
and who could bear drink without becoming intoxicated. 
His duty was to preside over the feast, to prevent disorder, 
and, while he promoted hilarity, to discourage intemper- 
ance. He gave particular attention to the drinking, and 
noted how the several guests were affected by their wine; 
and when he observed that some were more liable to be 
disordered by it than others, he mixed more water with 
their wine, to keep them equally sober with the rest of the 
company. Thus the symposiarch took care that none 
should be forced to drink against his will; and also that, 
although there was a general liberty of drinking, none 
should, even by his own choice, become intoxicated. Such 
seem to have been also the offices of this ‘ governor of the 
feast ;’ and, in accordance with it, we observe that the 
wine was taken to him to taste before it was presented to 
the guests. The existence of such an officer among the 
Jews is rendered unquestionable by the following, in the 
apocryphal book of lesiasticus: ‘If thou be made the 
master of a feast, lift not thyself up, but be among them as 
one of the rest ; take diligent care of them, and so sit down. 
And when thou hast done all thine office, take thy place 
that thou mayest be merry with them, and receive a crown 
for the well ordering of the feast.’ (ch. xxxii. 1.) Theo- 
phylact’s remark here is useful as a further illustration— 
‘That no one might suspect that their taste was so vitiated 
by excess as to imagine water to be wine, our Saviour directs 


CHAPTER III. 


1 Christ teacheth Nicodemus the necessity of regenera- 
tion. 14 Of faith in his death. 16 The great love 
of God towards the world. 18 Condemnation for 
unbelief. 23 The baptism, witness, and doctrine of 
John concerning Christ. 


THERE was a man of the Pharisees, named 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews: | 

2 The same came to Jesus by night, and 
said unto him, Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God: for no man can 


it to be tasted by the governor of the feast, who certainly 
was sober, for those who on such occasions are intrusted 
with this office, observe the strictest sobriety, that every- 
thing may, by their orders, be conducted with regularity 
and decency.’ 

11. ‘ Zhts beginning of miracles.—Trench has here a 
fine observation, which we quote: ‘ Very beautiful is it 
here to observe the facility with which our Lord yields 
himself to the supply, not of the absolute wants merely, 
but of the superfiuities of others. Yet it is not so much 
the guests whom he has in his eye, as the bridal pair, 
whose marriage feast, by the unlooked-for short-coming of 
the wine, was in danger of being exposed to mockery and 
scorn. And the gracious Lord has sympathy with all 
needs—with the finer as well as the commoner needs of 
our fife. For all the grace, and beauty, and courtesy of 
life are taken accouat of in Christianity, as well as life’s 
sterner realities ; and the spirit of Christ, in himself and 
in his disciples, does not slight or despise those any more 
than these. We may contrast this his readiness to aid 
others, with the strictness with which he refused to come 
to the help of his own extremest needs. He who made 
wine out of water, might have made bread out of stones,’ 

20. ‘ Forty and six years was this temple in building.’ — 
The temple of Solomon was seven years in building; and 
that of Zerubbabel, after the Captivity, was not completed 
until twenty years had stapecd: his, therefore, must 
necessarily apply to the temple as restored and improved 
in and before the time of Christ; which restoration and 
improvement was accomplished, slowly, by taking down 
particular parts in succession, and rebuilding them before 
others were touched. This work was begun by Herod the 
Great, sixteen years before the birth of Christ; conse- 
quently, the present time, being thirty years later, com- 
pleted the forty-six years here mentioned, Perhaps the 
text would be better rendered ‘ Forty and six years this 
temple has been in building.’ For the works of the 
temple were not completed until some years later, under 
Herod Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great. 

14. ‘And found in the temple those that sold oren and 
sheep and doves, and the changers of money sitting. —lt is 
maintained by some that Christ drove the buyers and 
sellers out of the temple once only. But that this was dif- 
ferent from and prior to the similar event recorded in 
Matt. xxii. appears from the ensuing conference with Ni- 
codemus, which alludes to some of the miracles performed 
at this feast, and itself preceded the imprisonment of Jobn. 
The best commentators, therefore, concur in the opinion 
of Grotius :—‘ Jesus, as the purpose of his coming [one of 
the purposes ?] was to purify religious observances, made 
this known (after the Oriental manner) by employing a 
conspicuous sign, or symbolical action, in purging 
temple (as being the seat of religion), first about the be- 
ginning, and secondly at the conclusion of his ministry, in 
order that he might shew that he ended with what he had 
begun.’ 


do these miracles that thou dovest, except God 
be with him. 

3 Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man 
am born ‘again, he cannot see the kingdom of 

od. 

4 Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a 
man be born when he is old? can he enter 
the second time into his mother’s womb, and 
be born? 

® Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say 


1 Or, from above. 
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unto thee, Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

6 That.which is born of the.flesh is flesh ; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 

7 Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye 
must be born ‘again. 

8 The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit. 

9 Nicodemus answered and said unto him, 
How can these things be ? 

10 Jesus answered and said unto him, Art 
thou a master of Israel, and knowest not these 
things ? 

11 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen; and ye receive not our witness. 

12 If I have told you earthly things, and 
ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell 
you of heavenly things ? 

13 And no man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven, even the 
Son of man which is in heaven. 

14 { °And as Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up : 

15 That whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. : 

16 4 ‘For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. 

17 *For God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world; but that the 
world through him might be saved. 

18 Y He that believeth on him is not con- 


demned: but he that believeth not is con- 


demned already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God. 

19 And this is the condemnation, ‘that 
light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil. 

20 For every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his 
deeds should be ‘reproved. 

21 But he that doeth truth cometh to the 


2 Or, from above. 
P 
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Verse 3. ‘ Born again.’—This form of expression, and 
the idea involved, is not unknown in the So Mr. 
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light, that his deeds may be made manifest, 
that they are wrought in God. 

22 {1 After these things came Jesus and 
his disciples into the land of Judea; and 
there he tarried with them, “and baptized. 

23 {| And John also -wag baptizing in 
Enon near to Salim, because there was much 
water there: and they came, and were bap- 
tized. 

24 For John was not yet cast into prison. 

25 { Then there arose a question eee | 
some of John’s disciples and the Jews about 
purifying. 

26 And they came unto John, and said 
unto him, Rabbi, he that was with thee be- 
ise Jordan, *to whom thou barest witness, 

ehold, the same baptizeth, and all men come 
to him. 

27 John answered and said, '°A man-can 
“receive nothing, except it be given him from 
heaven. 

28 Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I 
said, '*I am not the Christ, but that I am 
sent before him. 3 

29 He that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom: but the friend of the bridegroom, 
which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth 
greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice : 
this my joy therefore is fulfilled. 

30 He must increase, but I must decrease. 

81 He that cometh from above is above 
all: he that is of the earth is earthly, and 
speaketh of the earth: he that cometh from 
heaven is above all. 

32 And what he hath seen and heard, that 
he testifieth ; and no man receiveth his testi- 
mony. 

83 He that hath received his testimony 
'*hath set to his seal that God is true. 

34 For he whom God hath sent speaketh 
the words of God: for God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure unto him. 

35 '*The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hand. 

36 ‘*He that believeth on the Son hath 
evcrlasting life: and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him. 


8 Chap. 12. 47. 6 Chap. 1.4 
Al Or, take unto himself. it 
18 Hab. 2.4, 1 John §&. 10. 


twice born: it is to him the second birth, and he can now 
perform al] the ceremonies of his religion.’ (See also the 


Roberts, ‘ When a Brahmin youth has the sacred string | Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 146.) It is still more to the pur- 


pat on him for the first time, he is said to be born 


pose, to find that the Jews themselves considered one who ° 


in; 
bat when put on the second time, Tre ovrcypali, he is from heathenism had been made a proselyte, by circum- 
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cision, baptism, and sacrifice, as being born anew. It was 
their saying, that ‘when a man is made a proselyte, he is 
like a new-born infant.’ This has been thought to throw 
some light on v. 10, where Christ says, ‘ Art thou a master 
in Israel, and knowest not these things ?’?—that is, what 
being ‘born again’ meant. Interpreters, however, differ 
in explaining to what our Lord may be supposed in this to 
refer. So complete, in the view of the Jews, was this new 
birth, that all former ties of nature became extinct, to 
such an extent, indeed, that it was held to be lawful for a 
proselyte to marry his own mother or daughter; although, 
from a regard to decency, this was not practically allowed. 

23. ‘ Anon near Salim.’—Neither AZnon nor Salim 
are known with any certainty. As to Anon, the Syriac 
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and Persian versions read it Ain-yon, ‘the dove’s foan- 
tain ; and the Arabic makes it ‘the fountain of Nun.’ It 
seems, indeed, that, whether this Anon were a town or 
river, it had its name from a fountain near it, or was itself 
a fountain. Salim is as difficult to distinguish; and it is 
by no means clear that we can identify it with the 
‘Shalem’ of Gen. xxiii. 18, or the ‘Shalim’ of 1 Sam. x. 
4. Jerome places Enon, where John baptized, at eight 
miles from Scythopolis, to the south, and near to Salim 
and the Jordan. Salim itself he places at the same dis- 
tance from Scythopolis. 

29. ‘ The friend of the bridegroom.’—See the note on 
Judg. xv. 20. 












CHAPTER IV. 


1 Christ talketh with a woman of Samaria, and re- 
vealeth himself unto her. 27 His disciples marvel. 
31 He declareth to them his zeal for God's glory. 
39 Many tana believe on him. 43 He de- 
parteth into Galilee, and healeth the ruler’s son that 
lay sick at Capernaum. 

WueEn therefore the Lord knew how the 

Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and 

baptized more disciples than John, 

2 (Though Jesus himself baptized not, but 
his disciples, ) 

8 He left Judea, and departed again into 
Galilee. : 

4 And he must needs go through Samaria. 

5 Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, 
which is called Sychar, near to the parcel of 
ground ‘that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 

6 Now Jacob’s well was there. Jesus 
therefore, being wearied with jis journey, sat 
thus on the well: and it was about the sixth 
hour. 

7 There cometh a woman of Samaria to 
draw water: Jesus saith unto her, Give me 
to drink. 

8 (For his disciples were gone away unto 
the city to buy meat.) 

9 Then saith the woman of Samaria unto 
him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria ? 
for the Jews have no dealings with the Sama- 
ritans. 

10 Jesus answered and said unto her, If 
thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to dmnk; thou 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water. 

11 The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw with, and the well is 
deep: from whence then hast thou that living 
water ? 

12 Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 


’ Gen. 33. 19, and 48. 22. Joh. 24. 83, 
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which gave us the well, and drank thereof 
himself, and his children, and his cattle ? 

13 Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 

ain : 

14 But whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life. 

15 The woman saith unto him, Sir, give 
me this water, that I thirst not, neither come 
hither to draw. 

16 Jesus saith unto her, Go, call thy hus- 
band, and come hither. 

17 The woman answered and said, I have 
no husband. Jesus said unto her, Thou 
hast well said, I have no husband : 

18 For thou hast had five husbands; and 
he whom thou now hast is not thy husband : 
in that saidst thou truly. 

19 The woman saith unto him, Sir, I per- 
ceive that thou art a prophet. - 

20 Our fathers worshipped in this mountain ; 
and ye say, that in “Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship. 

21 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe 
me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 
the Father. 

22 Ye worship ye know not what: we 
know what we worship: for salvation is of the 
Jews. 

23 But the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. 

24 °God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship Aim in spirit and in truth. 

25 The woman saith unto him, I know 
that Messias cometh, which is called Christ : 
when he is come, he will tell us all things. 


& Deut. 12, 5. 9 2 Cor. 3. 7, 
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26 Jesus saith unto her, I that speak unto 
thee am he. 

27 | And upon this came his disciples, 
and marvelled that he talked with the woman : 
ret no man said, What seekest thou? or, 

Vhy talkest thou with her ? 

238 The woman then left her waterpot, 
and went her way into the city, and saith to 
the men, 

29 Come, see a man, which told me all 
things that ever I did: is not this the 
Christ ? 

30 Then they went out of the city, and 
came unto him. 

31 { In the meanwhile his disciples prayed 
him, saying, Master, eat. - 

32 But he said unto them, I have meat to 
eat that ye know not of. 

33 Therefore said the disciples one to 
another, Hath any man brought him ought 
to eat ? 

34 Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to 
do the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work. 

35 Say not ye, There are yet four months, 
and then cometh harvest? behold, I say unto 
you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the 


fields ; ‘for they are white already to harvest. | 


86 And he that reapeth receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit unto life eternal: that 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth may 
rejoice together. 

37 And herein is that saying true, One 
soweth, and another reapeth. 

38 I sent you to reap that whereon ye 
bestowed no labour: other men laboured, and 
ye are entered into their labours. 

39 4 And many of the Samaritans of that 
city believed on him for the saying of the 
woman, which testified, He told me all that 
ever I did. 

40 So when the Samaritans were come 
unto him, they besought him that he would 
tarry with them: and he abode there two 
days. 


4 Matt. 9. $7. 5 Matt. 18. 57, 
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41 And many more believed because of 
his own word ; 

42 And said unto the woman, Now we 
believe, not because of thy saying: for we 
have heard him ourselves, and know that this 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

43 | "Now after two days he departed 
thence, and went into Galilee. 

44 For Jesus himself testified, that a pro- 
phet hath no honour in his own country. 

45 Then when he was come into Galilee, 
the Galileans received him, having seen all 
the things that he did at Jerusalem at the 
feast: for they also went unto the feast. 

46 So Jesus came again into Cana of 
Galilee, ‘where he made the water wine. 
And there was a certain “nobleman, whose 
son was sick at Capernaum. 

47 When he heard that Jesus was come 
out of Judea into Galilee, he went unto him, 
and besought him that he would come down, 
and heal his son: for he was at the point of 
death. | 

48 Then said Jesus unto him, Except ye 
see signs and wonders, ye will not believe. 

49 The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, 
come down ere my child die. 

50 Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy 
son liveth. And the man believed the word 
that Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went 
his way. 

51 And as he was now going down, his 
servants met him, and told him, saying, ‘Thy 
son liveth. 

52 Then enquired he of them the hour 
when he began to amend. And they said 
unto him, Yesterday at the seventh hour the 
fever left bim. 

53 So the father knew that i was at the 
same hour, in the which Jesus said unto him, 
Thy son liveth: and himself believed, and his 
whole house. 

54 This ts again the second miracle that 
Jesus did, when he was come out of Judea 
into Galilee. 


6 Chap. 2. 1. 7 Or, courtier, or, ruler. 





" Verse 4. ‘ He must needs go through Samaria,’—Because 
the country of Samaria was inte between Galilee 


and Judwa. It appears from Josephus that those whose 
time was pfecious, or occasions urgent, went through 
Samaria ; but as this was often unsafe, and generally un- 


pleasant, the Jews often went much out of their way, by 
passing over the Jordan and through Gilead, to avoid the 
Samaritans and their country altogether. 

5. * Sychar..—The same as Sichem or Shechen, after- 
wards Neapolis, and now Nabulus. It is not agreed 
whether the name ‘Sychar’ for ‘Sichem’ is merely ob- 
tained by changing the final m for r, according to the dif- 


ferent dialects of the Jews and Samaritans; or that the 
Jews, as they were prone to do, gave it the name of 
Sychar to express reproach and contempt, as the word 
would in Hebrew mean ‘drunken,’ that is, ‘the drunken 
city.’ 

6.  Jacob’s well.’—This well is hot mentioned eleewhere. 
We ney epee that it took its name from the fact or 
notion that it was dug by Jacob, or that his family drank 
of its water while sojourning in this part of the country. 
The circumstances recorded in this chapter, as having oc- 
curred at this well, have greatly enhanced the interest of 
this spot to Christians, and it has hence been a favourite 
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resort of pilgrims in all subsequent ages. The empress 
Helena built'a chureh over ee Wat this has long been de- 
stroyed by time and the Turks, so that the foundations 
only are now discoverable. The well stands about a mile 
from the present town; whence it has been asked how it 
happened that the woman should have come to such a 
distance from the city to draw water there, when there 
were 60 many fountains just round the town. Dr. Robin- 
son seems to have answered this satisfactorily, by pointing 
out that the Scriptare does not say that she came to this 
well from the city, nor that she dwelt in the city. She 
might have dwelt or been labouring near the well, and 
have gone into the city only to make report respecting 
Him who had spoken such wonders to her. Or even 
granting that her home was in the city, it is not impro- 
bable that a peculiar value may have been attached by the 
inhabitants to the water of this well of their great patriarch. 

The well stands at the commencement of a round vale, 
which is thought to have been the ‘parcel of ground’ 
bought by Jacob for a hundred pieces of silver. The 
mouth of the well itself has over it an arched or vaulted 
building, and the only passage down to it is by means of 
a small hole in the roof, scarcely large enough for a 
moderate-sized person to work his way through. ‘ Land- 
ing,’ says Buckingham, ‘on a heap of dirt and rubbish, we 
saw a large, flat, oblong stone, which lay almost on its 
edge, across the mouth of the well, and left barely space 
enough to see that there was an opening below. We could 
not ascertain its diameter; but, by the time of a stone's 
descent, it was evident that it was of considerable depth, 
as well as that it was perfectly dry at this season, the fall 
of the stones giving forth a dead and hard sound.’ Maun- 
drell says that its depth is thirty-five feet; and that, when 
he was there, it contained five feet of water. The true 
depth of the well has. however, been ascertained, by the 
measurements of Dr. Wilson’s party (Lands of the Bible, 
ii. 57) to be seventy-five feet by a diameter of nine feet. 
It is entirely hewn in the solid rock, and must have been 
a work of great labour. There was scarcely any water at 
the bottom when this measurement was made. 

We know of no traveller who has disputed that this was 
the well at which our Lord conversed with the woman of 
Samaria. The traditions of Jews, Samaritans, Christians, 
and Moslems agree in its identification. Its depth, com- 
pared with that of other wells, in and near Shechen, tells 
in favour of the accuracy of the judgment which has been 
formed respecting it. Messrs. ar and M‘Cheyne, in 
their interesting Varrative, well observe that ‘In all the 
other wells and fountains which we saw in this valley the 
water is within reach of the hand; but in this the water 
seems never to rise high. This is one of the clear evidences 
that this was really the well of Jacob, for at this day it 
would require what it required in the days of our Lord, 
an dyrAnua, “something to draw with, for it was deep.” 
On account of the great depth, the water would be parti- 
cularly cool; and the associations which connected this 
well with their father Jacob no doubt made it to be high] 
esteemed.’ It is added, as other travellers have noticed, 
that the town seems to have anciently extended much 
nearer to the well than at present; although the expres- 
sions of the sacred text imply that the well was still at a 
considerable distance from the town. Dr. Clarke, indeed, 
thinks that the spot is so distinctly marked by the evan- 
gelist, and so little liable to uncertainty, from the circum- 
stance of the well itself and the features of the country, 
that, if no tradition existed for its identity, the site could 
hardly have been mistaken. This learned traveller’s fur- 
ther remarks are so valuable that we cannot withhold 
them. ‘ Perhaps no Christian scholar ever read the fourth 
chapter of St. John without being strack with the numerous 
evidences of truth which crowd upon the mind in its pe- 
rusal; within so small a compass it is impossible to find 
in other writings so many sources of reflection and of in- 
terest. Independently of its importance as a theological 
document, it concentrates so much information that a 
volume might be filled with the illustration it reflects on 
the history of the Jews, and on the geography of their 
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country. All that can be gathered on these subjects from 
Josephus seems but a comment to illustrate this chapter. 
The journey of our Lord from Judea into Galilee; the 
cause of it; his approach to the metropolis of this country ; 
its name ; his artival at the Amorite field, which terminates 
the narrow valley of Sichem ; the ancient custom of halting 
ata well; the female employment of drawing water; the 
disciples sent into the city for food, by which its situation 
out of the town is obvio implied ; the question of the 
woman referring to existing prejudices which separated 
the Jews from the Samaritans ; the depth of the well; the 
Oriental allusion contained in the expression “ living water ;” 
the history of the well, and the customs thereby illustrated ; 
the worship upon Mount Gerizim ; all these occur within 
the space of twenty verses; and if to these be added what 
has already been referred to in the remainder of the same 
chapier, we shall perhaps consider it as a record, which, 
in the words of him who sent it, we may Ii? up our eyes, 
and look upon, for it is white already to harvest.’ 

9. ‘ How ts tt that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, 
which am a woman of Samaria ¥’—This and the context is 
very curiously illustrated by an incident which occurred 
to the Rev. V. Monro in the same neighbourhood, and 
which he thus relates :—‘ Passing out of a gateway similar 
to the other, at the opposite extremity of the wall, we 
crossed a marsh, and remounting, were proceeding on our 
way, when some women were descried drawing water at 
a well near the track, and the day being hot, I desired my 
servant to ask if they would give me some to drink; but 
pe | refused the indulgence, one of them exclaiming, 
‘‘ Shall I give water to a Christian and make my pitcher 
filthy, so that I can use it no more for ever?” This hap- 
pee within the precincts of Samaria, and was a proof' 

ow little change the spirit of the people has undergone 
withiu the last eighteen centuries. These women were 
young and handsome, with full, dignified, and stately 
figures ; a dark-coloured fillet bound the head, and passing 
under the chin left the face entirely uncovered. Not an 
hour after this, we observed another group similarly 
employed. ‘ Now,” said Ahmet, “observe the difference ; 
instead of Arabic, I will speak to them in Turkish.” He 
did so, and picking up their vessels, they took to flight; 
but when he continued to pursue them, with what I suspect 
was a volley of abuse, one of them came back trembling 
with her burden (the earthen water-pot of the country), 
and we drank freely: she refused any reward.’ 

— ‘ The Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans,’— 
By this we should understand that they had no friendly 
intercourse ; for that they had the intercourse of traffic 
and common communication, seems clear enough. Indeed 
we observe in the present instance, that, while our Lord 
conversed with the woman of Samaria, the disciples had 
pitt to the Samaritan town of Sychar to buy meat. 

he prevalent doctrines of the Pharisees, and the claims 
to superior purity and holiness which they encouraged in- 
dividuals to cherish, had much tendency to vate the 
difference between the Samaritans and Jews. e Phari- 
sees indeed taught that no Jew ought to borrow anything 
of the Samaritans, or receive any kindness from them, nor 
drink of their water or eat of their bread. Hence the sur- 
prise of the woman that Jesus asked drink of her; but we 
see presently that he did more still in opposition to the 
narrow restrictions of the Pharisees, in going to the city 
and eating with its inhabitants. 

The sources of enmity between the Jews and Samaritans 
were many. The original occasion of the settlement of 
the Samaritans in Palestine would in itself have beem suf- 
ficient to set the Jews against them. We have touched on 
this subject under 2 Kings xvii. ; and shall not here resume 
it. But besides this, when from fear they deemed it pru- 
dent to worship God, they did so without relinquishing the 
worship of their own jdols; and this circumstance was not 
forgotten by the Jews, even when they ceased to be idola- 
ters, Their rejection of all the books of Scripture, except 
the Law, of which alone they acknowled the Divine 
authofity ; their bitter opposition to the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerusalem by the captives returned from Baby- 
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fon, after their own assistance and participation had been 
declined ; and, still more, their afterwards building an op- 
position temple on Mount Gerizim, where alone, and not 
at Jerusalem, they contended that the Law (Deut. xxvii. 
11-13) directed the Lord’s temple to be built, and, conse- 
quently, that their own was the trye and lawful temple, 
where alone sacrifices should be offered :—all these, and 
other causes, rendered the Samaritans abhorred by the 
Jews, even more perhaps than idolaters themselves. Hence 
the son of Sirach says, ‘There be two manner of nations 
which my heart abhorreth, and the third is no nation: 
They that sit upon the mountain of Samaria, and they that 
dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish people which 
dwell in Sichem’ (Ecclus. 1. 25, 26), All intercourse of 
kindness was refused ; and the Jews thought they could 
not more strongly express their contempt and detestation 
of any man than by calling him a Samaritan; hence, on 
one occasion, they said to Christ, ‘Thou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a devil.’ 

Nevertheless, by this time the Samaritans had relin- 
quished many of the corruptions which they had associated 
with the worship of God. and did not adopt the super- 
stitious practices ‘and absurd notions which the Jews in 
the time of our Saviour entertained. Indeed, the differ- 
ence between the two was not greater than, if so great as, 
subsists between some Christian sects; but all human ex- 

ience explains the hatred between them, by shewing that, 
in all cases, the strongest animosities against each other 
are exhibited not by people whose religions differ the most, 
but by those who in religious practice and opinion approach 
each other the most nearly. The circumstance which had 
much operated in purifying the Samaritan system from its 
original taint of idolatry, and in bringing it into nearer 
conformity with Judaism, occurred in the time of Nehe- 
miah. That zealous governor ordered that all those who 
had married strange wives should put them away (Neb. 
xiii. 23-30). Rather than do this, many who had taken 
Samaritan women for their wives, chose to withdraw and 
join the Samaritans. Among these was Manasseh, one of 
the sons of Jehoiada, the high-priest, who had married 








the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite. They were well 
received by the governor of Samaria ; and their instructions 
and influence operated in producing a favourable change 
in the religions practices and opinions of the Samaritans. 
It has ever been one of the chief boasts of the Samaritans 
that they possess the books of the Law in the original 
Hebrew or Pheenician characters; whereas the Jews em- 
ploy the Chaldee characters, which they learnt during 
their captivity at Babylon. Therefore, instead of looking — 
upon Ezra as the restorer of the Law, they curse him as 
an impostor, as having laid aside the old characters to use 
new ones in their room. The vowel-points, which were 
ultimately introduced, have also been regarded by the 
Samaritans with abhorrence. We observe, from verses 
20 and 2], that the Samaritans of our Saviour’s time, in 
common with the Jews, expected the advent of the Mes- 
siah ; and many of them ultimately became the followers 
of Jesus Christ, and embraced the doctrines of his religion 
(Acts viii. 1; ix. 31; xv. 3). The existing Samaritans, 
like the Jews, still retain their expectation of the Messiah’s 
coming. Prideaux considers that their ideas concerning 
the resurrection were much clearer than those which the 
Jews themselves entertained. And with respect to idolatry, 
it is certain that in the time of our Saviour, and ever since, 
they abhorred it as much as the Jews themselves. 
f the present opinions of the Samaritans the reader 
may find a full account in the Ortgines Hebree of Lewis 
b. v., c. 12), who gives a copy of a confession of their 
aith, which was sent by Eleazar, their high-priest, in the 
name of the synagogue of Sichem, to Scaliger, who applied 
to him for that purpose ; and also (ch. xiil.) a long letter, 
explanatory of their opinions, from the Samaritans of 
Sichem to their brethren in England; transmitted by the 
hands of Dr. Huntington, at that time chaplain to the 
Factory at Aleppo. The former document has been given 
by Dr. Horne, in his Zntroduction. The most recent ac- 
count of this people is that furnished by Dr. Wilson, in 
his Lands of the Bible. Though very interesting, it is too 
long for extract; but the following are among the parti- 
culars which may be collected from it:— 5 
2 
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The creed of the present Samaritans consists of the fol- 
lowing articles :—‘ God is one—Moses is the Prophet—the 
Law is the Book—Gerizim is the Kiblah—there will be a 
day of resurrection and judgment.’ Their belief in the 
resurrection they profesd to found on of prove by Deut. 
xxxii. 39. They also believe in the existence of Satan, as 
an evil spirit having access to the souls of men, to try and 
to tempt them, which they found on the history of the fall, 
believing the Nachash that tempted Eve to have been more 
than a serpent. Deut. xiii. 13; xv. 9, are also produced 
in corroboration of their view. It is important to find 
these points of belief among those who acknowledge only 
the authority of the Law, because it has been urged that 
no trace of such doctrines appears in the Scriptures written 
before the Captivity. They do not use the term Messiah, 
but they expect a great instructor and guide, whom they 
call Hathah, to appear in the world, This expectation 
they found upon Deut. xviii. 15; but the emo Dente 
in Gen. iii. 15 has not among.them any recognized appli- 
cation to the Messiah ; and the prophecy in Gen. xlix. 10, 
they apply not to the Messiah but to Solomon. 

here are no Samaritans anywhere now but at Nabulus ; 
and there they reckon their number at twenty families, 
comprising 150 souls. Fora long time there have been 
none of them resident in Askelon, Gaza, Joppa, Damascus, 
or any other parts of Syria, where some of their sect used 
formerly to found. There is something peculiarly 
striking and pleasing in their appearance; and most of 
them have a strong family likeness, particularly in their 
faces, which are dissimilar to those of the Jews, and some- 
what of a rounder form. All the men wear red turbans, 
with the exception of the priest, whose head-dress was 
white. They observe. the Sabbath with great strictness, 
as well as the other feasts prescribed by the Law. The 
passover lambs or kids they used to sacrifice upon Mount 
Gerizim; but on account of the exactions of the Moslems 
this is now done at their own homes. On the last day of 
the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost) they ascend to the top of 
the mountain, repeating the law, as Oe do also on the 
first day of the Feast of Tabernacles. The day of Atone- 
ment they observe with fasting, and with prayer in the 
synagogue from morn till even. Every adult kills a cock 
on that day, which is also the present custom of the Jews, 
who give the cock the name of Kapporah, or Expiation. 

The Biblical Researches of Dr. Robinson contain some 
interesting particulars respecting the Samaritans at Nub- 
laus. Among other things we learn that the Samaritans 
‘still maintain their ancient hatred against the Jews; 
accuse them of departing from the law in not sacrificing 
the passover, and in various other points, as well as of 
corrupting the ancient text. If of old, “the Jews had no 
dealings with the Samaritans,” the latter at the present 
day reciprocate the feeling, and neither eat, nor drink, nor 
marry, nor associate with the Jews, but only trade with them.’ 

Lewis says, ‘Several attempts have been made to con- 
vert these Samaritans, but they have been oppressed instead 
of being made Christians ; and they are reduced to a small 
number rather by misery than by the multitude of those 
who have been converted. Nay, they seem more stub- 
bornly wedded to their sect than the Jews, though these 
adhere very stiffly to the Law of Moses. At least, Nicon, 
who lived after the twelfth century, setting down the for- 
malities used at the reception of heretics, observes, that if a 
Jew had a mind to be converted, in order to avoid punish- 
ment or the payment of what he owed, he was to purif 
himself and to satisfy his creditors before he was admitted. 
But, as for the Samaritans, they were not received before 
they had been instructed two years, and were required to 
fast fourteen or fifteen days before they professed the 
Christian religion, and to be morning and evening at 
prayers, and to learn some psalms. Others were not used 
with so much rigour. The term of two years that was 
enjoined to the Samaritan proselytes, is an argument that 
they were suspected, and the reason why they were so was 
that they had often deceived the Christians by their pre- 
tended conversion.’ 

20. ‘ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain.’—That 
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is, on Mount Gerizim, as in the preceding note. The 
temple on this mountain was built by Sanballat, the 
governor, for his son-in-law Manasseh, who has already 
been mentioned. This temple was destroyed by Jobn 
Hyrcanus, prince and high-priest of the Jews; and 
whether it was afterwards rebuilt cannot be ascertained 
It is, however, certain that the Samaritans continued to 


‘worship on the mountain, and regarded it as the only 
‘place on which sacrifices could legally be offered. 


27. ‘ Marvelled that he talked with the woman.’—They 
probably marvelled that he talked with a woman at all ; 
and still more with a Samaritan woman; and, above all. | 
that he should speak to her on the present deep subject of 
discourse. Although women, even at this late time, appear 
to have moved about in society with far more freedom 
than they at present do in Western Asia, and a woman 
might he accosted and asked, or answered, any necessary 
question by a man in public; yet it appears that talkin 
with them, or attention to them, was geuerally discouraged. 
This was doubtless in part owing to a measure of that feel- 
ing which now operates in the entire seclusion of women 
from the society of men; and still more, apparently, to the 
very low opinion of the female andérsiandin which was 
then ponerely entertained, and which was forcibly and 
broadly expressed in the well-known saying of Rabbi 


Eleazar, that ‘A woman ought not to be wise above her 


distaff.’ A few more Rabbinical sayings will further 
illustrate this matter: ‘R. Jose the Galilean, being upon 
a journey, found Berurea on the way, and he said to her, 
“Which way must we go to Lydda?” She answered, 
“© foolish Galilean, have not the wise men taught, Do 
not multiply discourse with a woman? Thou oughtest 
only to have said, Which way to Lydda?’””’ They were 
averse to instructing women in the Law—‘ Let the words 
of the Law be burned rather than committed to a woman.’ 
And how much any kind of communication was dis- 
couraged appears from—‘ ‘Let no one talk with a woman 
in the streets, no, not with his own wife.’ This was indeed 
considered particwlarly unbecoming in a religious or 
learned man, whether a teacher or disciple. 

44,‘ A het hath no honour tn his own country.’— 
Why not P’ Ota Faller seems to have given a very satis- 
factory ee. He says, ‘How this comes to pass 
let others largely dispute. We may, in brief, conclude it 
is partly because their cradles can be remembered, and 
those swaddling clothes once used about them, to strengthen 
them while infants, are afterwards abused aguinst them, to 
disgrace them when men, and all the passages of their 
youth repeated to their disparagement ; partly because all 
the faults of their family (which must be many in a nume- 
rous alliance) are charged on the prophet’s account. 
Wherefore that prophet who comes at the first in his full 
growth from a far foreign place (not improving himself 
aniong them from a small spark to a fire, a flame, but, 
sun-like, arising in perfect lustre), gains the greatest re- 
putation among the people. Because, in some respects, he 
is like Melchisedec, “without father, without mother, 
without descent,” while the admiring vulgar, transported 
with his preaching, and ignorant of his extraction on earth, 
will charitably presume his pedigree from heaven, and his 
breeding as well as calling to be divine.’ 

46. ‘A certain nobleman, whose son was sick at Caper- 
naum.’—The question here arises whether, as is often sup- 

, we have not in this place the same history as that 
of the servant (wais) of the centurion, related by Matthew 
(viii. 3) and Luke (vii. 2), and here-repeated with unim- 
portant variations, They are probably not the same; for 
the external circumstances are greatly different. The 
centurion was a heathen, while this nobleman seems to be 
a Jew; the one pleads for his servant, this for his son; 
that intercession finding place as the Lord was entering 
Capernaum, this in Cana; in that the petitioner sends 
by others, in this comes himself; the sickness is there a 
paralysis, here it isa fever. But, far more than all this, 


the heart and inner kernel of the narrative is wholly dif- 
ferent. The centurion is an example of strong faith, this 
nobleman of a weak faith; that centurion counts that if 
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while the nobleman is so earnest that Jesus should come 
down in person, because in his heart he limits his power, 
and assumes that ouly his actual presence will avail to 
heal his sick; the other receives praise, this rebuke at the 
lips of Christ. See Trench on this miracle. 

It has been supposed by Lightfoot and others that the 
‘nobleman’ in the present case was no other than Chusa, 
Herod’s steward, whose wife was among the holy women 
that ministered unto the Lord of their substance (Luke 
viii. 3; cf. v.53). This is not altogether improbable; for 
it would seem as if only some signal work of this kind 
could have ‘drawn a steward of Herod’s, with his family, 
into the net of the Gospel.’ 
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52. ‘ Yesterday at the seventh heur.’—F rom this it would 
seem that the nobleman’s confidence in Christ's word was 
so strong, that he proceeded leisurely homeward, since it 
was not until the next day that he reached his house, 
though the distance between the two places was not so 
great that the journey need have occupied many hours. 

r it may be that as it was already the afternoon when 
our Lord had assured him of his son's cure, he had re- 
mained in the ei for the rest of the day, and had started 
for home the following morning. In either case his con- 
fidence is equally evinced, aad in either case the apt 
quotation of Maldonatus is applicable, ‘ He that believeth 
shall not make haste.’ Isa. xxxviii. 16. 











CHAPTER V. 


1 Jesus on the sabbath day cureth him that was diseased 
eight and thirty years. 10 The Jews therefore 
cavil, and persecute him for it. 17 He answereth 
for himself, and reproveth them, shewing by the tes- 
trmony of his Father, 32 of John, 36 of his works, 
89 and of the scriptures, who he is. 


Arter ‘this there was a feast of the Jews ; 
and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 

2 Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep 
*market a pool, which is called in the Hebrew 
tongue Bethesda, having five porches. 

3 In these lay a great multitude of im- 
potent folk, of blind, halt, withered, waiting 
’ for the moving of the water. 

4 For an angel went down at a certain 
season into the pool, and troubled the water: 
whosoever then first after the troubling of the 
water stepped in was made whole of whatso- 
ever disease he had. 

5 And a certain man was there, which 
had an infirmity thirty and eight years. 

6 When Jesus saw him lie, and knew 
that he had been now a long time in that 
case, he saith unto him, Wilt thou be made 
whole? 

7 The impotent man answered him, Sir, I 
have no man, when the water is troubled, 
to put me into the pool: but while I am 
-coming, another steppeth down before me. 

8 Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy 
bed, and walk. 

9 And immediately the man was made 
whole, and took up his bed, and walked: 
and on the same day was the sabbath. 

10 The Jews therefore said unto him 
that was cured, It is the sabbath day: ‘it is 
not lawful for thee to carry thy bed. 

-11 He answered them, He that made me 
whole, the same said unto me, Take up thy 


bed, and walk. 


12 Then asked they him, What man is_ 


a2 Jer. 17. 23. 


1 Levit. 23.2. Dent. 16. ® Or, gate 


that which said unto thee, Take up thy bed, 
and walk ? 

13 And he that was healed wist not who it 
was: for Jesus had conveyed himself away, 
‘a multitude being in that place. 

14 Afterward Jesus findeth him in the 
temple, and said unto him, Behold, thou art 
made whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing 
come unto thee. 

15 The man departed, and told the Jews 
that it was Jesus, which had made him 
whole. 

16 And therefore did the Jews persecute 
Jesus, and sought to slay him, because’he had 
done these things on the sabbath day. 

17 {j But Jesus answered them, My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work. 

18 Therefore the Jews sought the more 
to kill him, because he not only had broken 
the sabbath, but said also that God was his 
Father, making himself equal with God. 

19 { Then answered Jesus and said unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father do: for what things soever 
he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. 

20 For the Father loveth the Son, and 
sheweth him all things that himself doeth: 
and he will shew him greater works than 
these, that ye may marvel. 

21 For as the Father raiseth up the dead, 
and quickeneth them; even so the Son 
quickeneth whom he will. 

22 For the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son: 

23 ‘That all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father. He that 
honoureth not the Son honoureth not the 
Father which hath sent him. 

24 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
heareth my word, and believeth on him that 
sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 


4 Or, from the multitude that was. 
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come into condemnation ; but is passed from 
death unto life. 

25 Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and 
they that hear shall live. 

26 For as the Father hath life in himself ; 
so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
himself ; | 

27 And hath given him authority to exe- 
cute judgment also, because he is the Son of 
man. 

28 Marve] not at this: for the hour is 
coming, in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, 

29 And shall come forth; *they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; 
and they that have done evil, unto the re- 
surrection of damnation. . 

30 I can of mine own self do nothing: 
as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is 
just; because I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of the Father which hath sent 
me. 

81 YT °If I bear witness of myself, my wit- 
ness is not true. 

32 "There is another that beareth wit- 
ness of me; and I know that the witness 
which he witnesseth of me is true. 

33 Ye sent unto John, ‘and he bare wit- 
ness unto the truth. 

84 But I receive not testimony from inan : 
but these things I say, that ye might be 
saved. 

35 He was a burning and a shining light: 


6 Chap. 8. 4. 7 Matt. 3. 17. 
1) Chap. 12. 43. 





5 Matt. 25, 46. 


Verse 1. ‘After this there was a feast of the Jews.’—On 
this phrase mainly turns the question as to the duration 
of our Lord’s public ministry. John distinctly notes three 
Passovers (ii. 13; vi. 4; xil. 1). If therefore this present 
‘ feast’ be another Passover, then our Lord’s ministry ex- 
tended over three and a half years; if not, then the time of 
his ministry must probably be reckoned at one year less. 
The only reasonable ground for doubt is the absence of 
the article before éopr# ‘feast.’ Did the text read 4 éopr) 
Tay loudalev, ‘the feast of the Jews’ (as is actually the case 
in some manuscripts), then, as is generally allowed, it would 
with sufficient distinctness indicate the Passover (comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 5; Luke ii. 42; John iv. 45; xi. 56); and it 
is not generally denied that, even as the text now stands, it 
may as well denote the t Jewish festival as any other. 
The following considerations are principally those urged by 
Robinson (in a more extended shape, Harmony, pp. 191- 
193) as seeming to shew that it does most probably stand 
for the Passover, viz. the second’in our Lord’s public mi- 
nistry. 

i, The word éoprf, ‘ feast,’ without the article, is un- 
doubtedly put for the Passover in other cases, as in the 
pau kata topriy, ‘at the feast,’ in Matt. xxvii. 15; 

ark xv. 6; Luke xxiii. 17 (comp. John xviii. 39), where 
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and ye were willing for a season to rejoice 
in his light. . 

36 4 But I have greater witness than 
that of John: for the works which the Father 
hath given me to finish, the same works that 
I do, witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me. 

37 And the Father himself, which hath 
sent me, “hath borne witness of me. Ye 
have neither heard his voice at any time, 
’*nor seen his shape. 

38 And ye have not his word abiding in 
you: for whom he hath sent, him ye believe 
not. 

39 J Search the scriptures; for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life: and they are 
they which testify of me. | 

40 And ye will not come to me, that ye 
might have life. 

41 @ I receive not honour from men. 

42 But I know you, that ye have not the 
love of God in you. 

43 I am come in my Father's name, and 

e receive me not: if another shall come in 
is own name, him ye will receive. 

44 *'How can ye believe, which receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the 
honour that cometh from God only ? 

45 J Do not think that I will accuse you to 
the Father: there is one that accuseth you, 
even Moses, in whom ye trust. 

46 For had ye believed Moses, ye would- 
have believed me: ‘*for he wrote of me. 

47 But if ye believe not his writings, how 
shall ye believe my words ? 


Chap. 1. 7. 9 Matt. 3. 17, and 17. 5. 
3 Gen. 3. 15. Deut. 18. 15. 


10 Deut. 4. 12. 


‘that’ or ‘the’ is necessarily inserted in the Authorized 
and other Versions. 

ii. In Hebrew, a noun before a genitive is made definite 
by prefixing the article not to the noun itself, but to the 
genitive. This idiom is transferred by the Septuagint 
into Greek, and is found also in the New Testament, as 
may be seen in the original of Matt. xii. 24; Luke ii. 11 
Acts viii. 5. Hence in the passage before us, according 
to the analogous English idiom, we may render the phrase 
éoprh tay "lovdalwy by ‘the Jews’ festival,’ instead of ‘a 
festival of the Jews,’ and this would mark it definitely for 
the Passover. 

iii. It is not probable that John here means to imply 
that the festival was indefinite or uncertain; such is not 
his usual manner. The Jewish festivals were to him 
measures of time, and in every other instance they are 
definitely specified; so the Passover, John ii. 23; xii. 
1; even when Jesus does not visit it, vi. 4; and also when 
it is expressed only by 4 éoprh, iv.45; xi. 56; xii. 12, 
20, al. So too the feast of Tabernacles, vii. 2; and of 
the Dedication, x. 22. This was all natural to him, for 
an indefinite festival could afford no note of time. 

iv. The plucking of the ears of corn by the disciples (as 
narrated in Matt. xii. 1-8; Mark ii 23-38; Luke vi. }-5) 
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was manifestly about the time of the Passover, as shewn 
by the state of the corn, and seems, from the expression 
used by Luke, to have been shortly after it, as the phrase 
odBBaroyr Sevreporpaérov Ne-vilee in the Authorized Ver- 
sion ‘the second sabbath after the first’) was probably 
‘the first sabbath after the second day of the Passover,’ 
or of unleavened bread, that is the first of the seven sab- 
baths reckoned between that day and Pentecost. This 
exactly tallies with our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem. 

v. This ‘ feast’ could not have been that of Pentecost or 
of Tabernacles, next ae ili: our Lord's first Passover ; 
for it appears that he returned from Judea to Galilee not 
until eight months after that Passover, for it was four 
months to harvest (John iv. 35), and therefore eight 
months after the preceding harvest, and the barley was 
usually ripe for harvest about the time of the Passover (Lev. 
xxiii. 5-7, 10, 1), 14,15). That it might by possibility 
have been the Pentecost after a second harvest not men- 
tioned, cannot perhaps be fully disproved ; but such a view 
has no probability, and is apparently entertained by no 
one, At any rate it would give the same duration of three 
and a half years to our Lord’s ministry. 

vi. That the feast mentioned by the Evangelist is that 

of Purim, which occurred one month before the Passover, 
is disproved by the following considerations.—The Jews 
did not go up to Jerusalem at that feast, the observance 
of which consisted in reading the book of Esther in the 
days, and in sending portions to one another, and gifts to 
the poor (Esth. ix. 22). But the multitude of v. 13 seems 
to imply a concourse of strangers at one of the great festi- 
vals. it is therefore improbable that Jesus should have 
gone up to Jerusalem at this feast, to which the Jews did 
not go up, ratherthan at the Passover, which occurred 
only a mouth later. His being once present at the festival 
of Dedication (John x. 22) is not a parallel case, since he 
appears not to have gone up for that purpose, but this 
festival occurred while he remained in or near Jerusalem 
after the festival of Tabernacles (John vii. 2, sq.). The 
infirm man was healed on the sabbath (John v. 9), which 
sabbath belonged to the festival, as the whole context 
shews (John v. 1, 2, 10-13). But the Purim was never 
celebrated on the sabbath, and, when it happened to fall 
on that day, was regularly deferred. 

The main objection urged against taking this éopr7 as 
a Passover is the circumstance, that in such case, as our 
Lord did not go up to the Passover spoken of in John vi. 
4, but only at the subsequent festival of Tabernacles in 
John vii. 2, sq., he would thus have absented himself 
from Jerusalem for one year and six months, a neglect, 
it is alleged, inconsistent with his character and with a 
due observance of the Jewish law. But a sufficient reason 
is assigned for this omission, viz. ‘ the Jews sought 
to kill him’ (John vii. 1, comp. 5, 18). It obviously had 
been our Lord’s custom to visit the holy city every year 
at the Passover; and because, for the reason assigned, he 
once let this occasion pass by, he therefore went up six 
months afterwards at the festival of Tabernacles. All this 
presents a view perfectly natural, and covers the whole 

und. Nor have we any right to assume, as many do, 
that our Lord regularly went up to Jerusalem on other 
occasions besides those specified in the New Testament. 

In this instance the most ancient view is that which in- 

rets the festival of a Passover. This opinion is clearly 
stated by Irengus in the third century (Adv. Heres. ii. 39), 
and sibsaquentl by Eusebius, eodoret, and others. 
In later times this interpretation has been adopted by 
Luther, Scaliger, Grotius, Lightfoot, Le Clerc, Lampe, 
Hengstenberg, etc. Cyril and Chrysostom held to a Pen- 
tecost, as also the Harmony ascribed to Tatian ; and s0, in 
modern times, Erasmus, vin, Beza, Bengel, etc. The 
festival of Purim was first suggested by Keppler (Eclo- 
ge Chronicea, pp. 72, 129, sq., Francof. 1615); and at the 
present day this is the only view, aside from the Passover, 
that finds advocates. Those who hold it, as Hog, Nean- 
der, Olshausen, Tholuck, Meyer, (Liicke and Wette 
leave the question undecided, ) regard John vi. 4 as having 
reference to the second Passover during our Lord’s mi- 
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nistry, which thus becomes limited to two and a half years. 
See generally Hengstenberg’s Christol., ii. 561,8q.; Nean- 
der’s Leben Jesu, 3te Ausg., p. 434, Anm.; Liicke, Comm. 
tb. Joh. in loc., ii. p. 1, sq. 

2. ‘ The sheep market..—The word ‘market’ is not in 
the original, nor is a sheep market mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture Or any of the Jewish writings. Probably the word 
supplied, to complete the sense, might be ‘ gate,’ instead 
of ‘ market; as a ‘sheep gate’ is mentioned repeatedly in 
Nehemiah, being that through which sheep and oxen were 
brought into the city. The Vulgate and Ethiopic versions, 
however, have ‘sheep pool,’ not supposing there is any 
omission to be supplied. The Arabic explains in the same 
manner; and it is called the ‘cattle pool’ by Jerome. No 
pool named Bethesda is noticed by the Jewish writers ; 
but it is thought by some that it may have been the t 
pool of which they say, that, between Hebron and Jeru- 
salem, was the fountain Etham, from which the waters 
were conducted by pipes to the great pool in Jerusalem. 
Benjamin of Tudela speaks of a pool, as existing in his 
time, at which the ancients were supposed to have slain 
their sacrifices ; and he very probably had in view the 
pool which is at present considered to represent the ‘ pool 
of Bethesda’ of our text. Many, from the mention of 
sheep in connection with the pool, surmised that here the 
sheep destined for sacrifice were washed. If so, the wash- 
ing was either before or after the victim was slaughtered : 
but it was not required that they should be washed before 
being slaughtered; and for the washing of the victims 
after they had been slain, there was in the temple a cham- 
ber with a proper supply of water. It is perhaps best, 
therefore, to take the word xoAuuf@pa, rendered ‘ pool,’ 
in its more definite acceptation of ‘ bath,’ and understand 
that the pool was a bath for unclean persons, for whose 
accommodation the ‘five porches’ or cloistered walks 
were erected. 

Bethesda means ‘house of mercy, grace, or goodness ;’ 
doubtless because many miserable objects there received 
mercy and healing. Athanasius speaks of the pool itself 
as still existing in his time, although the surrounding 
ee were, as we might expect, in ruin. The place 
to which the name of the pool of Bethesda is now given, 
is very possibly the same thus mentioned. This is a 
d in or reservoir on the north side of the northern 
wall of the enclosure around the temple mount, of which 
wall its southern side may be said to form a part. The 
east end of it is close to the present gate of the temple. 
This pool measures 360 feet in length, 130 feet in breadth, 
and 75 feet in depth to the bottom, besides the rubbish 
which has accumulated in it for ages. Although it has 
been dry for above two centuries, it was once evidently 
used as a reservoir, for the sides internally have been cased 
over with small stones, and these again covered with plaster ; 
but it is said that the workmanship of these additions is 
coarse and bears no special marks of antiquity. The 
west end is built up like the rest, except at the south-west 
corner, where two lofty arched vaults extended westward, 
side by side, under the houses that now cover this part. 
This is usually taken for the remains of the ‘five 
porches,’ which gave shelter to the ‘impotent folk,’ while 
waiting for the troubling of the water. Dr. Robinson, and 
others after him, questions the right of this reservoir to be 
regarded as the pool of Bethesda. Yet it is a pool of 
great depth and extent within the walls, as Bethesda was, 
and whose traces therefore could not be easily effaced; 
and if this be not the pool of Bethesda, no better alterna- 
tive, nor any near so good, has been suggested. That the 
Fountain of the Virgin cannot be taken for it, has already 
been shewn. It has been, indeed, urged that the excava- 
tion was made merely to serve as a ditch to the fortress 
of Antonia, built for the protection of the temple. But in 
reply to this it has been well asked by a recent noble tra- 
veller, ‘Why, in that case, it was e of so preposterous 
a width as 130 English feet, in a town so limited in its 
space for inhabitants and garrison, or of seventy-five feet 
to the bottom, where a fall of twenty feet in a wet ditch 
would have answered every purpose of defence; or why, 
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if it were only for defence, it should have been a wet ditch 
at all, where an enemy in possession of its northern bank 
might at any time have so easily drained it into the valley 
of Jehoshaphat? It probably did answer the purpose of 
a ditch to the fortress Antonia; but it appears quite clear 
that it was constructed also for the purpose of a mighty 
pool or reservoir to supply the city with water. And if 
so, and if it was a pool, but not the pool of Bethesda, why 
do we find no mention made by the Bible or by Josephus 
of any other pool in that direction?’ Upon the whole, 
we judge that the arguments in favour of this identification 
greatly predominate over those against it. 

3. ‘In these lay a great multitude of ... . blind,’ ete.— 
The very frequent mention of the blind in the Gospels, 
and, indeed, throughout the Scriptures, would suggest that 
blindness was rather a common calamity in Israel. If so 
we may presume that it was most frequent in the more 
moist and swampy parts of the country, rather than in 
the hilly regions. According to an observation of Mr. 
Addison, who, entering Damascus, describes the astonish- 
ment of his party at the vast number of blind and dis- 
figured people, who presented quite a ghastly sight, 
every third or fourth person was blind of an eye, and 
sometimes of both. This was said to be caused by oph- 
thalmia, which prevails there dreadfully, and in all places 
in Syria surrounded by land extensively irrigated. 

— ‘ Withered.’,—The disease here referred to, and also 
in 1 Kings xiii. 4-6, Zech. ii. 17, Matt. xii, 10-13, was 
doubtless the catalepsy. This complaint is caused by the 
contraction of the muscles in the whole or part of the 
body (e. g. the hands), and is very dangerous. The effects 
upon the part seized are violent and deadly. For in- 
stance, when a person is struck with it, if his hand hap- 
pens to be extended, he is unable to draw it back. If the 
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hand is not extended when he is strack with the disease, 
he is unable to extend it. It appears diminished in size 
and dried up. Hence the Hebrews were in the habit of 
calling it ‘a withered, hand.’ Jahn's <Archaol. Biblica, 
xii. 119. ; 

— ‘ Waiting for the moving of the water.’—This clause, 
together with the whole of the next verse, is omitted in 
some of the moet ancient manuscripts, is marked as sus- 
picious in others, and is by many of the best critics rejected 
as an interpolation. Its authority, however, is supported 
by the greater number of manuscripts, by all the versions 
by the Greek scholiasts, and by the concurrent testimony 
of several of the early Fathers. What is still more 
important is, that it is necessary to render intelligible 
the statement in v. 7, the genuineness of which has 
never been questioned. It has indeed been suggested that 
the passage under notice had been interpolatcd in order 
to furnish an explanation of’ that verse; but to this it has 
been well answered that, if au explanation were so neces- 
sary, it was likely to have been supplied by the Evange- 
list himself. Upon the whole, we think that the passage 
cannot with safety be disturbed, and that, on whatever 
views we explain the statement, it must retain its place. 

35. ‘ He was a burning and a shining light.’—This cha- 
racter of John the Baptist is quite conformable to a fre- 
quent mode of expression among the Jews. It was usual 
with them tocall any person who was celebrated for 
knowledge a candle. Thus they say that Shuah, the fa- 
ther-in-law of Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 2), was the candle or 
light of the place where he lived, because he was one of 
the most famous men in the city, enlightening their eyes; 
hence they call a rabbin the candle of the law, and the 
Jamp of light. 
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walketh on the sea to his disciples ; 26 reproveth the 
people flocking after him, and all the fleshly hearers 
Sip word: 32 declareth himself to be the bread of 

ife to believers. 66 Many disciples depart from 
him. 68 Peter confesseth him. 70 Judas isa devil. 


Arter these things Jesus went over the sea 
of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. 

2 And a great ‘multitude followed him, 
because they saw his miracles which he did 
on them that were diseased. 

3 And Jesus went up into a mountain, 
and there he sat with his disciples. 

4 ’And the pagsover, a feast of the Jews, 


was nigh. 

5 ‘When Jesus then lifted up Azs eyes, 

and saw a great company come unto hin, 
Whence shall we buy 
bread, that these may eat? 

6 And this he said to prove him: for he 
himself knew what he would do. 

7 Philip answered him, Two hundred 
pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for 
them, that every one of them may take a 
little. 

8 One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother, saith unto him, 

9 There is a lad here, which hath five 
barley loaves, and two small fishes: but 
what are they among so many ? 

10 And Jesus said, Make the men sit 
down. Now there was much grass in the 
place. So the men sat down, in number 
about five thousand. 

11 And Jesus took the loaves; and when 
he had given thanks, he distributed to the 
disciples, and the disciples to them that 
were set down ; and likewise of the fishes as 
much as they would. 

12 When they were filled, he said unto 
his disciples, Gather up the fragments that 
remain, that nothing be lost. | 

13 Therefore they gathered them together, 
and filled twelve baskets with the fragments 
of the five barley loaves, which remained over 
and above unto them that had eaten. 

14 Then those men, when they had seen 
the miracle that Jesus did, said, ‘This is of a 
truth that prophet that should come into 
the world. 

15 Y When Jesus therefore perceived that 
they would come and take him by force, to 


2 Matt. 14, 15. 
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mountain himself alone. 

16 *And when even was now come, his 
disciples went down unto the sea, 

17 And entered into a ship, and went 
over the sea toward Capernaum. And it 
was now dark, and Jesus was not come to 
them. 

18 And the sea arose by reason of a great 
wind that blew. ~ 

19 So when they had rowed about five 
and twenty or thirty furlongs, they see Jesus 
walking on the sea, and drawing nigh unto 
the ship: and they were afraid. 

20 But he saith unto them, It is I; be 
not afraid. 

21 Then they willingly received him into 
the ship: and immediately the ship was at the 
land whither they went. 

22 | The day following, when the pcople 
which stood on the other side of the sea saw 
that there was none other boat there, save 
that one whereinto his disciples were en- 
tered, and that Jesus went not with his dis- 
ciples into the boat, but ¢hat his disciples 
were gone away alone ; 

23 (Howbcit there came other boats from 
Tiberias nigh unto the place where they did 
eat bread, after that the Lord had given 
thanks :) 

24 When the people therefore saw that 
Jesus was not there, neither his disciples, 
they also took shipping, and came to Caper- 
Jesus. 

25 And when they had found him on the 
other side of the. sea, they said unto him, 


Rabbi, when camest thou hither ? 


26 Jesus answered them and said, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Ye seek me, not be- 
cause ye saw the miracles, but because ye 
did eat of the loaves, and were filled. 

27 ‘Labour not for the meat which perish- 
eth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of man shall 
give unto you: “for him hath God the Father 
sealed. 

28 Then said they unto him, What shall 
we do, that we might work the works of 
God ? 

29 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
*This is the work of God, that ye believe on 
him whom he hath sent. 

50 { They said therefore unto him, What 
sign shewest thou then, that we may sec, 
and believe thee ? what dost thou work ? 


8 Matt, 14. 23. 4 Or, work not. 5 Matt. 3. 17. 


6 } John 3. 23. 
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31 ‘Our fathers did eat manna in the de- 
sert; as it is written, "He gave them bread 
from heaven to eat. 

32 Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not 
that bread from heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from heaven. 

33 Yor the .bread of God is he which 
cometh down from heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world. 

84 Then said they unto him, Lord, ever- 
more give us this bread. 

35 And Jesus said unto them, I am the 
bread of life: he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth on, me 
shall never thirst. 

36 But I said unto you, That ye also 
have seen me, and believe not. 

37 All that the Father giveth me shall 
come to me; and him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out. 

38 For I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. 

89 And this is the Father’s will which 
_ hath sent me, that of all which he hath given 

me I should lose nothing, but should raise it 
up again at the last day. 

40 And this is the will of him that sent 
me, that every one which seeth the Son, and 
believeth on him, may have everlasting life : 
and I will raise him up at the last day. 

41 The Jews then murmured at him, be- 
cause he said, I am the bread which came 
down from heaven. 

42 And they said, “Is not this Jesus, the 
son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know ? how is it then that he saith, I came 
down from heaven ? 

43 Jesus therefore answered and said 
unto them, Murmur not among yourselves. 

44 No man can come to me, except the 


Father which hath sent me draw him: and ° 


I will raise him up at the last day. 

45 ‘*It is written in the prophets, And 
they shall be all taught of God. Every man 
‘therefore that hath heard, and hath learned 
of the Father, cometh unto me. 

46 Not that any man hath seen the Fa- 
ther, ‘'save he which is of God, he hath seen 
the Father. 

47 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life. 

48 I am that bread of life. 

49 Your fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness, and: are dead. | 


7 Exod. 16.15. Num. lle 7. 8 Psal. 78. 25. 
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50 This is the bread which cometh down 
from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, 
and not die. 

51 I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven: if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever: and the bread 
that I will give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world. | 

52 The Jews therefore strove amogg 
themselves, saying, How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat? 

53 Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you. 

54 Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, hath eternal life ; and I will raise 
him up at the last day. 

55 For my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. 

56 He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him. 

57 As the living Father hath sent me, 
and I live by the Father: so he that eateth 
me, even he shall live by me. 

58 This is that bread which came down 
from heaven: not as your fathers did eat 
manna, and are dead: he that eateth of this 
bread shall live for ever. 

59 These things said he in the syna- 
gogue, as he taught in Capernaum. 

60 {| Many therefore of his disciples, when 
they had heard this, said, This is an hard 
saying ; who can hear it? | 

61 When Jesus knew in himself that his 
disciples murmured at it, he said unto them, 
Doth this offend you? 

62 '*What and if ye shall see the Son of 
man ascend up where he was before ? 

63 It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 


_ life. 


64 But there are some of you that believe 
not. For Jesus knew from the beginning 
who they were that believed not, and who 
should betray him. 

65 And he said, Therefore said I unto 
you, that no man can come unto me, except 
it were given unto him of my Father. 

66 4 From that time many of his disciples 
went back, and walked no more with him. 

67 Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will 
ye also go away ? 

68 Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, 


- 


10 Isa, 54.13, Jer. $1. 34, 1) Matt. 11. 27. 
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to whom shall we go? thou hast the words | 


of eternal life. 
69 '*And we believe and are sure that 
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chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil ? 
71 He spake of Judas Iscariot the son of 


thou art that Christ, the Son of the living | Simon: for he it was that should betray 


God. 
70 Jesus answered. them, Have not I 


him, being one of the twelve. 


18 Matt. 16. 16. ‘ 


Verse 9. ‘ Five barley loaves.’—It is to be observed that 
the bread which was found consisted only of barley loaves, 
which in Scripture is usually mentioned as the food of 
beasts rather than of men (see 2 Kings vii. 11). Thus 
in the Talmud, one says, ‘ There is a fine crop of barley ;’ 
and another answers, ‘Tell this to the horses and asses.’ 
It was one of the indignities to which the Roman disci- 
pline subjected the soldier who had quitted the ranks, 
that he was fed on barley instead of wheaten bread. See 
Wetstein’s citations in loc. 

12. ‘ The fragments.’—The reason for their being col- 
lected and preserved, ‘that nothing be lost,’ is distinctly 
assigned in the text. These fragments had probably been 
left by the multitude, under the custom, which then 


operated among the Jews, of leaving a little of that which 
eat had eaten for those by whom teey had been served, 
and who in the present instance were the apostles. 

27. ‘ Sealed.’—-Some interpretgrs suggest that this allu- 
sion is derived from the custom, which existed in the 
countries contiguous to Judsea, to set a seal upon the vic- 
tims intended for sacrifice. This explanation certain] 
produces a fine sense; and is better than some whic 
others offer from customs which might have existed. It 
is, however, as Doddridge remarks, probably sufficient to 
understand that ‘to seal’ isa general phrase for autho- 
rising, by proper credentials, whatever the purpose be for 
which they were given; or to mark a person out as wholly 
devoted to the service of him whose seal he bears. 





CHAPTER VII. ‘ 


1 Jesus reproveth the ambition and boldness of his kins- 
men: 10 goeth up from Galilee tu the feast of taber- 
nacles: 14 teacheth in the temple. 40 Divers 


opinions of him among the people. 45 The Pha- 
risees are angry that their officers took him not, and 


chide with Nicodemus for taking his part. 

AFTER these things Jesus walked in Galilee : 
for he would not walk in Jewry, because the 
Jews sought to kill him. 

2 ‘Now the Jews’ feast of tabernacles was 
at hand. | 

3 His brethren therefore said unto him, 
Depart hence, and go into Judea, that thy 
disciples also may see the works that thou 
doest. 

4 For there is no man that doeth any 
thing in secret, and he himself seeketh to 
be known openly. If thou do these things, 
shew thyself to the world. 

5 For neither did his brethren believe in 
him. 

6 Then Jesus said unto them, My time is 
not yet come: but your time is alway ready. 

7 The world cannot hate you; but me it 
hateth, because I testify of it, that the works 
thereof are evil. 

8 Go ye up unto this feast: I go not up 
yet unto this feast ;* for my time is not yet 
full come. 

9 When he had said these words unto 
them, he abode s#z/7 in Galilee. 

10 But when his brethren were gone up, 


_ ) Levit. 28. 34. & Chap. 8. 20. & Or, learning. 


7 Gen. 17, 10. 


then went he also up unto the feast, not 
openly, but as it were 1n secret. 

11 J Then the Jews sought him at the 
feast, and said, Where is he ? 

12 And there was much murmuring among 
the people concerning him: for some said, 
He is a good man: others said, Nay; but 
he deceiveth the people. 

13 Howbeit no man spake openly of him 
for fear of the Jews. 

. 14 FY Now about the midst of the feast 
Jesus went up into the temple, and taught. 

15 And the Jews marvelled, saying, How 
knoweth this man ‘letters, having never 
learned ? 

16 Jesus answered them, and said, My 
doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me. 

17 If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself. 

18 He that speaketh of himself seeketh 
his own glory: but he that seeketh his glory 
that sent him, the same is true, and no un- 
righteousness is in him. 

19 ‘Did not Moses give you the law, and 
yet none of you keepeth the law? °Why go 
ye about to kill me? 

20 The people answered and said, Thou 
hast a devil: who goeth about to kill thee? 

21 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
I have done one work, and ye all marvel. 

22 “Moses therefore gave unto you cir- 
cumcision; (not because it is of Moses, “but 


¢ Exod, 24. 8, 5 Chap. 5. 18. 6 Levit. 12. 3, 
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of the fathers ;) and ye gn the sabbath day 


circumcise a man. 

23 If a man on the sabbath day receive 
circumcision, “that the law of Moses should 
not be broken; are ye angry at me, because 
I have made a man every whit whole on 
the sabbath day ? 

‘24 "Judge not according to the appear- 
ance, but judge righteous judgment. 

25 Then said some of them of Jerusalem, 
Is not this he, whom they seek to kill ? 

26 But, lo, he speaketh boldly, and they 
say nothing unto him. Do the rulers know 


indeed that this is the very Christ ? 


27 Howbeit we know this man whence he 
is: but when Christ cometh, no man knoweth 
whence he is. 

28 Then cried Jesus in the temple as he 
taught, saying, Ye both know me, and ye 
know whence I am: and I am not come of 
myself, but he that sent me is true, whom 
ye know not. 7 

29 But I know him: for I am from hin, 
and he hath sent me. 

30 {| Then they sought to take him: but 
no man Jaid hands on him, because his hour 
was not yet come. . 

31 And many of the people believed on 
him, and said, When Christ cometh, will he 
do more miracles than these which this man 
hath done ? 

32 The Pharisees heard that the people 
murmured such things concerning him ; and 
the Pharisees and the chief priests sent 
officers to take him. 

33 { Then said Jesus unto them, Yet a 
little while am I with you, and then I go 
unto him that sent me. 

34 '°Ye shall seek me, and shall not find 
me: and where I am, thither ye cannot 
come. 

35 Then said the Jews among themselves, 
Whither will he go, that we shall not find 
him? will he go unto the dispersed among 
the '’Gentiles, and teach the Gentiles ? 

36 What manner of saying is this that he 
said, Ye shall seek me, and shall not find 


8 Or, without breaking the law of Moses. ® Deut. 1. 16. 
13 Deut, 18. 15. 14 Isa, 44.8. Joel 2. 28. 


Verse 15. ‘ How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned ?’—It may be necessary to preclude the impression 
which some readers might entertain, that the persons who 
made this remark—and who were, doubtless, themselves 
educated persons—wondered that Jesus had any education, 
even the common education of reading and writing. 
At this merely they could not have wondered; for the 
Jews paid conmucrarle attention to the education of the 
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me: and where 1 am, thither ye cannot 
come ? 

37 ‘*In the last day, that great day of the 
feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink. ( 

38 ‘He that believeth on me, as the 
scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water. 

39 (‘But this spake he of the Spirit, 
which they that believe on him should re- 
ceive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet 
given; because that Jesus was not yet glo- 
rified. ) 

40 J] Many of the people therefore, when 
they heard this saying, said, Of a truth this 
is the Prophet. 

41 Others said, This is the Christ. But 
some said, Shall Christ come out of Galilee ? 

42 ‘Hath not the scripture said, That 
Christ cometh of the seed of David, and out 
of the town of Bethlehem, where David 
was? 

43 So there was a division among the 
people because of him. 

44 And some of them would have taken 
him ; but no man laid hands on him. 

45 J Then came the officers to the chief 
priests and Pharisees; and they said unto 
them, Why have ye not brought him ? 

46 The officers answered, Never man 
spake like this man. 

47 Then answered them the Pharisees, 
Are ye also deceived ? 

48 Have any of the rulers or of the Pha- 
risees believed on him ? 

49 But this people who knoweth not the 
law are cursed. 

50 Nicodemus saith unto them, (‘‘he that 
came to Jesus by night, being one of them,) 

51 ‘Doth our law judge any man, before 
it hear him, and know what he doeth ? 

52 cat) answered and said unto him, 
Art thou also of Galilee? Search, and look: 
for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet. 

53 And every man went unto his own 
house. 


10 Chap. 13. 33. Wl Or, Greeks. 18 Lev. 28. 36. 
. 5. 16 Chap. 3. 2. 7 Deut. 17. 8, &e. and 19. 15. 


people—far more so than was then usual in other nations; 
and it would seem that the great body of the people could 
read and write. What therefore is here meant by ‘let- 
ters’ (ypdypara) must therefore be understood erudition 
or learning; which, among the Jews, consisted in a cri- 
tical knowledge of the sacred writings; and into whatever 
branches it might, or might seem to, ramify, was wholly 
cehtered thereon. The persons who make this remark 
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did therefore doubtless wonder that Christ, without havin 
frequented the schools and the teachings of their learn 
men, was so abundantly endowed with all that learning 
in the Scriptures, and with more than all that power of 
adducing them for argument, instruction, and reproof, for 
which many years of anxious study were usually required. 
There is no objection to our translation, however, since 
the word ‘letters,’ although liable to be misunderstood, is 
used in our language as synonomous with ‘literature ;’ as 
indeed was litere among the Latin writers. 

37. ‘ The last day, that yreat day of the feast.’—See the 
note on Lev. xxiii. 84; in which we have noticed the 
feast of tabernacles. In this note it is shewn that the 
proper feast of tabernacles lasted seven days; but that 
the feast of in-gathering followed on the eighth day ; from 
which connection the whole festival, of eight days, came 
in some sort to be considered as one, and to be called in- 
differently ‘the feast of tabernacles’ or ‘the feast of in- 
gathering.’ This, of course, renders it difficult to decide 
whether the ‘last day,’ called here the great day of the 
feast, was the seventh day, ir the last of the proper 
feast of tabernacles, or the eighth, being the last of the 
whole feast. We expressed an opinion that the latter was 
to be uuderstood, saa to this opinion we are still disposed 
to adhere. The eighth day might well be, on several ac- 
counts, distinguished as ‘the great day of the feast,’ for 
although the number of victims, ually diminishing 
from the commencement, was less on this day than on any 
other, because this was the last feast-day of the year; and 
because it was held that, on the previous seven days, sup- 
plications and sacrifices were offered fur the whole world; 
but that the solemnities of the eighth day were wholly on 
their own behalf: and from this cause alone, they would 
naturally be induced to regard it as peculiarly distin- 
guished and important. ; 

— ‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.’ 
—Onr may here be supposed to allude to a remark- 
able ceremony, which took place on the last day of the 
feast, and concerning which not the least direction was 
given by Moses, The priest, properly attended, repaired 
to the pool of Siloam, from ‘whic he drew water with a 
golden pitcher, and, returning tothe temple by the Water- 
gate, poured it out, mixed with wine, upon the sacrifice 
on the altar. Manifestations of great joy, with the sound- 
ing of horns and trumpets, attended this ceremony; so 
that it became a common proverb, ‘He who never saw 
the rejoicing of drawing water, never saw rejoicing in all 
his life.’ is custom was alleged to be founded on the 
passage, Isa. xii. 3, ‘With joy shall ye draw water out of 
the wells of salvation.’ But the Jewish writers themselves 
differ greatly as to the origin and object of the ceremony. 
This singular libation was performed every day of the 
feast; and it is in itself highly probable that our Lord, 
who often borrowed parabolical or metaphorical ornament 
from passing circumstances, was actually witnessing this 
oy when he addressed these striking words to the 
people. 

46. ‘ Never man spake like this man.’—Many instances 
might be adduced of officers of justice, heralds, murderers, 
ne others, whose aie , a athe apeha or awed, and 

eir stern purposes defeated, e eloquence or maj 
of the persons against whom ‘they were to have Sd. 
But we know of no example that equals this; for in all 
such cases the messengers were either overpowered by the 
eloquent pleas or stern rebukes of their intended victim, 
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or, still more commonly, by his dignity in humiliation, 
and by the sudden recollection of his great qualities or 
services, with the touching contrast of what he had been 
with what he was. But, in the present case, the officers, 
probably without any previous knowledge of Christ or 
respect for him, are turned aside from their purpose, 
merely by hearing one of his discourses to the people. 

49. ‘ This people who knoweth not the law are cursed.’ — 
Here we have another instance of the sovereign contempt 
in which the common people were held by those who 
esteemed themselves fearned. We have already adverted 
to this subject, and need not expatiate on it here. It 
would, however, be very interesting to inquire what it 
was that these learned and self-sufficient men understood 
by ‘the law,’ of which the people are declared by them 
to be ignorant. We believe that the people, from con- 
stantly and repeatedly hearing the books of Moses read 
in the synagogues, and from reading them for themselves, 
had a very fair acquaintance with the written law. But 
it appears, throughout the Gospels, that the learned men 
of the time laid great stress upon what are called ‘the 
traditions of the elders,’ forming at that time an unwritten 
law, delivered orally from the one great teacher to another, 
and to those disciples who cultivated the higher branches 
of education, but of which the mass of the people were 
ignorant. Their ignorance of all the rubbish which 
passed under the name of knowledge, was assuredly no 
great disadvantage to them. It arose, however, from the 
most mischievous of all aged ert aai has, in every 
age and country, too widely operated—that knowledge 
was to be the reserved treasure, known only by its in- 
fluences—the liar property and distinction of a class, 
with which the people had no concern whatever but to 
reverence it, into which it were impertinence for them to 

ry, and to impart which to them were a profanation. 

hus the alt were carefully shut out from the cham- 
bers of knowledge, and then scorned and cursed because 
they were out. It is difficult to convey an idea of the 
thorough and intense contempt with which the mass of 
the people were regarded on the express ground of their 
ignorance of this oral law, as it was called, which none 
cared to communicate to them. Thus the ‘ wise men,’ as 
they styled themselves, carried their contempt of the un- 
instructed to such an extent, that they would not receive 
a testimony from them or give one for them, nor coramit 
a secret to them, nor proclaim anything of theirs that was 
lost, nor constitute any of them trustees or guardians, nor 
walk with them on the road. These poor ‘people of the 
earth,’ as they were scornfully called, however upright or 
attentive to the requirements of the written law, were not 
by any means held to be truly religious or table to 
God; but rather profane and abominable, abandoned to 
sin, rejected of God, and to be cast out by men of wisdom 
and knowledge. It was not even allowed that they 
should have any part in the resurrection, unless, per- 
chance, it might be for the sake of some wise man to 
whom they were allied, or to whom they had rendered 
some service, 

From this statement it will appear probable that ‘ the 
law,’ as expressed in this exceedingly characteristic speech 
of the Pharisees, is to be understood to denote the oral 
law, or, at least, the oral in connection with that written 
in the books of Moses. The oral law itself we shall find 
another occasion to notice. 











CHAPTER VIII. 


1 Christ delivereth the woman taken in adultery. 12 
He preacheth himself the light of the world, and jus- 
tifieth his doctrine; 33 answereth the Jews that 
boasted of Abraham, 59 and conveyeth himself from 
thetr cruelty. 


Jesus went unto the mount of Olives. 


2 And early in the morning he came 
again into the temple, and all the people 
came unto him; and he sat down, and 
taught them. 

3 And the scribes and Pharisees brought 
unto him a woman taken in adultery; and 


when they had set her in the midst, 
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4 They say unto him, Master, this woman 
was taken in adultery, in the very act. 

5 ‘Now Moses in the law commanded us, 
that such should be stoned: but what sayest 
thou ? 

6 This they said, tempting him, that they 
might have to accuse him. But Jesus 
stooped down, and with Ais finger wrote on 
the ground, as though he heard them not. 

7 So when they continued asking him, he 
lifted up himself, and said unto them, *He 
that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her. 

8 And again he stooped down, and wrote 
on the ground. 

9 And they which heard zt, being con- 
victed by their own conscience, went out one 
by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto 
the last: and Jesus was left alone, and the 
woman standing in the midst. 

10 When Tesus had lifted up himself, 
and saw none but the woman, he said unto 
her, Woman, where are those thine accusers ? 
hath no man condemned thee ? 

11 She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus 
said unto her, Neither do I condemn thee: 
go, and sin no more. 

12 { Then spake Jesus again unto them, 
saying, "I am the light of the world: he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life. 

13 The Pharisees therefore said unto him, 
Thou bearest record of thyself; thy record is 
not true. 

14 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
‘Though I bear record of myself, yet my re- 
cord is true: for I know whence I came, and 
whither I go; but ye cannot tell whence I 
come, and whither I go. 

15 Ye judge after the flesh; I judge no 
w'16 And yet if I jud d 

16 And yet 1 judge, my judgment is 
true: for I Hie not alba bat i ait ie Fa- 
. ther that sent me. 

17 ‘It is also written in your law, that the 
testimony of two men is true. 

18 I am one that bear witness of myself, 
and the Father that sent me beareth witness 
of me. 

19 Then said they unto him, Where is 
thy Father? Jesus answered, Ye neither 
know me, nor my Father: if ye had known 
me, ye should have known my Father also. 

20 These words spake Jesus in the trea- 
sury, as he taught in the temple: and no 
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man laid hands on hm; for his hour was 
not yet come. 

21 Then said Jesus again unto them, I - 

o my way, and ye shall seek me, and shall 
Sie in your sins: whither I go, ye cannot 
come. 

22 Then said the Jews, Will he kill him- 
self? because he saith, Whither I go, ye can- 
not come. 

23 And he said unto them, Ye are from 
beneath; I am from above: ye are of this 
world; I am not of this world. 

24 I said therefore unto you, that ye shall 
die in your sins: for if ye believe not that I 
am he, ye shall die in your sins. 

25 Then said they unto him, Who art 

thou? And Jesus saith unto them, Even 
the same that I said unto you from the be- 
gining , 
26 I have many things to say and to 
judge of you: but he that sent me is true ; 
and I speak to the’world those things which 
I have heard of him. 

27 They understood not that he spake to 
them of the Father. 

28 Then said Jesus unto them, When ye 
have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye 
know that I am he, and that I do nothing of 
myself; but as my Father hath taught me, I 
speak these things. 

29 And he that sent ine is with me: the 
Father hath not left me alone; for I do al- 
ways those things that please him. 

30 As he spake these words, many be- 
lieved on him. | : 

31 {| Then said Jesus to those Jews which 
believed on him, If ye continue in my word, 
then are ye my disciples indeed ; 

52 And ye shall nie the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. 

33 ¥ ‘They answered him, We be Abra- 
ham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any 
man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be mude 
free ? 

34 Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, “Whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin. ? 

35 And the servant abideth not in the 
house for ever: Sut the Son abideth ever. 

86 If the Son therefore shall make you. 
free, ye shall be free indeed. 

37 I know that ye are Abraham’s seed ; 
but ye seek to kill me, because my word 
hath no place in you. 

38 I speak that which I have seen with 


4 Chap. 5. $l. Deut. 17, 6. Matt. 18. 13. 
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seen with your father. 

39 They answered and said unto him, 
Abraham is our father. Jesus saith unto 
them, If ye were Abraham's children, ye 
would do ihe works of Abraham. | 

40 But now ye seek to kill me, a man 
that hath told you the truth, which I have 
heard of God: this did not Abraham. 

41 Ye do the deeds of your father. Then 
said they to him, We be not born of fornica- 
tion ; we have one Father, even God. 

42 Jesus said unto them, If God were 
your Father, ye would love me: for I pro- 
ceeded forth and came from God; neither 
came I of myself, but he sent me. 

43 Why do ye not understand my speech ? 
even because ye cannot hear my word. 

44 7Ye are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do. He was 
a murderer from the beginning, and abode 
not in the truth, because there is no truth in 
him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it. 

45 And because I tell you the truth, ye 
believe me not. 

46 Which of you convinceth me of sin? 
And if I say the truth, why do ye not be- 
lieve me ? 

47 °He that is of God heareth God’s 
words: ye therefore hear them not, because 
ye are not of God. 

48 9 Then answered the Jews, and said 
unto him, Say we not well that thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a devil ? 
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Verse 6. ‘ This they said, tempting him, that they might 
have to accuse him.’—The nature of the snare here laid for 
our Saviour, may not, at the first view. appear to the reader. 
It was quite true, as the Scribes and Pharisees stated, that 
the law of Moses commanded the adulteress to be stoned ; 
and had Jesus declared against such execution, they would 
have obtained aground of undermining his influence with 
the people, by representing him as contradicting Moses, 

haps, as devouring adultery. On the other hand, 
had fe directed the woman to be stoned, in conformity 
with the law, there would have been a pretence for de- 
nouncing him to the Romans, as a person who stirred up 
the people to rebellion. For the Romans had at this time 
taken the power of life and death into their own hands ; 
and had, to a considerable extent, re-modelled the criminal 
jurisprudence of the country, and had modified many of 
the penalties fixed by the law of Moses, in order to bring 
its operation into ter conformity with their own 
notions; and, m particular, they had abolished the punish- 
ment of death, which the law inflicted upon adulterous 
women. The Jewish council, or Sanhedrim, did indeed 
retain the power of trying criminals in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Law: but the sentence which they passed 
could not be carried into execution until it was recognized 
and allowed by the Roman governor. This, indeed, suf 
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49 Jesus answered, I have not a devil; 
but I honour my Father, and ye do dis- 
honour me. 

50 And I seek not mine own glory: there 
is one that seeketh and judgeth. 

51 Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man 
keep my saying, he shall never see death. 

52 Then said the Jews unto him, Now we 
know that thou hast a devil. Abrahain is 
dead, and the prophets ; and thou sayest, If a 
man keep my saying, he shall never taste of 
death. 

53 Art thou greater than our father Abra- 
ham, which is dead? and the prophets are 
dead: whom makest thou thyself? 

54 Jesus answered, If i honour myself, 
my honour is nothing: it is my Father that 
honoureth me; of whom ye say, that he is 
your God : 

55 Yet ye have not known him; but I 
know him: and if I should say, I know him 
not, I shall be a liar like unto you: but | 
know him, and keep his saying. 

56 Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day: and he saw zt, and was glad. 

57 Then said the Jews unto him, Thov 
art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham ? , 

58 Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Before Abraham was, I am. 

59 Then took they up stones to cast at 
him: but Jesus hid himself, and went out of 
the temple, going through the midst of them, 
and so ‘passed by. 
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ficiently appears in the history of our Lord’s own condem- 
nation and death. Without any reference, however, to 
the. Romans, the question would have been sufficiently 
ensnaring ; a8, if he had determined that the woman should 
not be stoned, they would have laid hold of the contradic. 
tion to the law of Moses; and had he declared against her 
punishment, they might have accused him of undue se- 
verity and of acting inconsistently with himself, as one 
who professed to be the friend of sinners, and had received 
them and eaten with them. 

— ‘ Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the 
ground.’ —The object of this action has been very variously 
explained. Lightfoot is of opinion that it bore some 
reference to the action of the high priest, who when he 
tried a suspected wife, in the form Jirected by the law 
(Nam. v.), stooped down and gathered dust from the floor 
of the sanctuary, to be mixed with the water which was 
to be given to the woman to drink. This explanation is 
inadequate, as the woman now produced was not a merely 

wife, and therefore liable to this trial, but one 

taken in the fact, and therefore to be punished with death 

by stoning. It also seems a more probable opinion, sanc- 

tioned by the succeeding clause, that our Lord intended 

this as a significant action, to convey some expression of 

contempt, by intimating that a question Pees with so 
24) 
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ee es : 
insidious an intention, to one who had so repeatedly made 


known that he came to assume no political or judicial 
power, was unworthy of his attention, and deserved no 
answer, This is the more probable, when it is Known 
that the Jews, when an irksome inquiry was brought 
forward—to which they did not choose to give either an 
affirmative or negative answer—were accustomed to write 
something down on their tablets, and thus seem to be 
otherwise employed. Christ, who probably carried no 
tablets, waald. with a similar intention, write on the 
ground, which‘ was an action far less forced than it would 
seem, in this country, since writing on the ground—that 
is, in dust or sand—with the finger or with a rod, was, 
and still is, very common in the t, under various cir- 
cumstances;—and particularly in the absence of other 
writing materials. In different countries of the East, for 
example, children learn writing by tracing characters in 
the dust or sand from copies set them by their instructors. 
Not incompatible with this explanation is that given by 
Lampe, and which Dr. Bloomfield cites with approbation, 
that ‘Jesus by this gesture meant to intimate that the 
questioners merited ro other answer than that which they 
had themselves suggested by appealing to the Mosaic 
precept. It seems therefore that Jesus was pleased thus 
to inculcate the propriety for judges sitting in Moses’s 
seat, to keep to the written commands of the legislator: 
that this ought to satisfy them because they had acknow- 
ledged to him that, by those writings, a decision ought to 
be made. Thus Jesus followed his constant custom of ap- 
pealing to the Scriptures, and inoulcating on every occa~ 
sion that he taught nothing besides them. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 The man that was born blind restored to sight.’ & 
Heis brought to the Pharisees. 13 They are offended 
at it, 34 and excommunicate him: 35 but he is re- 
ceived of Jesus, and confesseth him. 39 Who they 
are whom Christ enlighteneth. 


AND as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which 
was blind from Azs birth. 

2 And his disciples asked him, saying, 
Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind ? 

3 Jesus answered, Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents: but that the works 
of God should be made manifest in him. 

4 I must work the works of him that sent 
me, while it 1s day: the night cometh, when 
no man can work, 

5) As long as I am in the world, 'I am the 
light of the world. 

6 When he‘had thus spoken, he spat on 
the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and 
he ‘anomted the eyes of the blind man with 
the clay, 

7 And said unto him, Go, wash in the 
sti of Siloam, (which is by interpretation, 

ent.) He went his way therefore, and 
washed, and came seeing. 

8 {1 The neighbours therefore, and they 
which before had seen him that he was blind, 
said, Is not this he that sat and begged ? 
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7. ‘ He that is without sin among you.’—Most surely our 
Saviour did not mean ‘ without sin,’ in the large sense, 
for, in that sense, ‘ what man is he that sinneth not!’ But 
rather, we may suppose, he appeals to the consciences of 
those who knew that they also had sinned in like fashion 
with the woman, now brought forward by them for judg- 
ment. This is most credible: for their own writers bear 
witness that adultery and fornication had in this age in- 
creased to such a degree, that they were obliged to discon- 
tinue the trial of suspected wives, in the manner directed 
by the Law, because the husbands themselves were gene- 
rally guilty in the same manner; and’when that was the 
case, as they say, the bitter waters produced no effect upon 
the woman. (See Num. v.) Although they received not 
Christ, yet in his time was most abundantly fulfilled one 
of their own rules for the distinguishing the time in which 
the Messiah should appear. ‘In that age when the Son of 
David cometh, the house of assembly (which is interpreted 
to mean the place where the disciples of the wise men 
met to learn the law) shall become a brothel-house.’ 

— ‘ Let him first cast a stone at her.’—This doubtless re- 
fers to the regulation which required that the principal wit- 
ness was to cast the first stone at the culprit who had been 
condemned to death on his evidence. The throwing of 
this first stone was the signal for the persons present to 
commence the execution of the sentence. 

8. ‘ Again he stooped down.'—This repetition of the 
action would seem to have had an object different from its 
previous exhibition. Perhaps it may have been designed 
to give the baffled hypocrites an opportunity of withdraw- 
ing with the less confusion. 





9 Some said, This is he: others said, He 
is like him: dat he said, I am he. 

10 Therefore said they unto him, How 
were thine eyes opened ? : 

11 He answered and said, A man that is 
called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine 
eyes, and said unto me, Go to the pool of 
Siloam, and wash: and I went and washed, 
and I received sight. 

12 Then said they unto him, Whefe is he ? 
He said, I know not. 

13 { They brought to the Pharisees him 
that aforetime was blind. 

14 And it was the sabbath day when Jesus 
made the clay, and opened his eyes. 

15 Then again the Pharisees also asked 
him how he had received his sight. He said 
unto them, He put clay upon mine eyes, and 
I washed, and do see. 

16 Therefore said some of the Pharisees, 
This man is not of God, because he keepeth 
not the sabbath day. Others said, How can 
a man that is a sinner do such miracles? And 
there was a division among them. 

17 They say unto the blind man again, 
What sayest thou of him, that he hath opened 
thine eyes? He said, He is a prophet. 

18 But the Jews did not believe concerning 
him, that he had been blind, and received his 
sight, until they called the parents of him 
that had received his sight. 


® Or, spread the elay upon the eyes af the blind man. 
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19 And they asked them, saying, Is this 
your son, who ye say was born blind? how 
then doth he now see 

20 His parents ansyered them and said, 
We know that this is our son, and that he 
was born blind : 

21 But by what means he now seeth, we 
know not; or who hath opened his eyes, we 
know not: he is of age; ask him: he shall 
speak for himself. 

22 ‘These words spake his parents, because 
they feared the Jews: for the Jews had 
agreed already, that if any man did confess 
that he was Christ, he should be put out of 
the synagogue. 

23 Therefore said his parents, He is of 
age; ask him. 

_ 24 Then again called they the man that 
was blind, and said unto him, Give God the 
praise : we know that this man is a sinner. 

25 He answered and said, Whether he be 
a sinner or no, I know not: one thing I know, 
that, whereas I was blind, now I see. 

26 Then said they to him again, What 
did he to thee? how opened he thine eyes ? 

27 He answered them, I have told has 
already, and ye did not hear: wherefore 
would ye hear z¢ again? will ye also be his 
disciples ? | 

28 Then they reviled him, and said, Thou 
art his disciple ; but we are Moses’ disciples. 

29 We know that God spake unto Moses : 
| for this fellow, we know not from whence 
ie is. 

30 The man answered and said unto them, 
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Why herein is a marvellous thing, that ye 
know not from whence he is, and yet he hath 
opened mine eyes. 

31 Now we know that God heareth not 
sinners: but if any man be a worshipper of 
God, and doeth his will, him he heareth. 

32 Since the world began was it not heard 
that any man opened the eyes of one that was 
born blind. 

33 If this man were not of God, he could 
do nothing. 

34 {They answered and said unto him, 
Thou wast altogether born in sins, and dost 
thou teach us? And they cast him out. 

35 { Jesus heard that they had cast him 
out; and when he had found him, he said 
unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God ? 

36 He answered and said, Who is he, 
Lord, that I might believe on him? 

37 And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast 
ioe seen him, and it is he that talketh with 
thee. 

38 And he said, Lord, I believe. And he 
worshipped him. 

39 4] And Jesus said, For judgment I am 
come into this world, that they which see not 
might see ; and that they which see might be 
made blind. 

40 And some of the Pharisees which were 
with him heard these words, and said unto 
him, Are we blind also ? 

41 Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, 
ye should have no sin: but now ye say, We 
see ; therefore your sin remaineth. 


8 Or, excommunicated him. 





Verse 2. ‘ Who did sin,’ ete.—Here we observe that the 
disciples took it for granted that the man was born blind, 
in punishment either for some fault of his parents or of 
his own. That the child might suffer in body for the sins 
of his parents was a received notion among the Jews, 
which does not require much explanation—unless, per- 
haps, that bodily infirmities or defects in the children 
were more particularly thought to be the penal result, 
upon the child, of a neglect of the ritaal observances by 
the parents. 

But how an infant should be born blind, or otherwise 
defective or deformed, for any sin of its own, seems more 
difficult to explain. It is, however, usually explained b 
a reference to the doctrine of the metempsychosis, whic 
is believed to have been held by the Pharisees, and to 
have been from them received by the people. That the 
Pharisees held this doctrine rests. mainly on the testimony 
of Josephus, himself belonging to the sect, who thus states 
their opinions: ‘Every soul is immortal: those of the 
good only enter into another body, but those of the wicked 
are tormented with everlasting punishment.’ On this pas- 
sage has been founded the conclusion that the Pharisees 
had adopted the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls into other bodies, excluding however the 
notoriously wicked, who were at once doomed to eternal 


punishment, In this, therefore, they differed essentially 
from the common philosophical doctrine, which taught 
that the souls of the wicked were consigned to viler bodies 
than those which they had formerly possessed. So far as 
Josephus goes, the doctrine, therefore, wants that very 
principle which would account for this man's blindness, 
by supposing that in his present life he was in a state of 
pos ment for sins committed by him while his soul in- 

abited another body. This therefore could not have 
been the meaning of the question, unless we conceive—as 
usually is conceived, though it is not said by J osephus,— 
that, although the notoriously wicked were excluded from 
the transmigration, and at once sent into final punishment, 
those whose offences had been of a lighter dye, were pu- 
nished by their souls being sent into viler bodies than 
those they had before occupied. We incline to think the 
statement of Josephus too vague to afford a foundation for 
those explanations of the doctrines of the Pharisees, which 
have been based upon it: and, with this impression, we 
feel almost inclined to found an explanation of this text 
on a Jewish principle which appears to be much more dis- 
tinctly announced than the other. Lightfoot has collected 
evidence to shew that the opinion was entertained that not 
only was the infant in the womb stained with sin from the 
beginning, but that, even there, it might from the time of 
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its being quickened, be capable of actual sin; and he, and 
others with him, that the question arose out of this popular 
belief. Tholuck, following an earlier interpretation, sup- 
that the notion of the apostles was, that God had 
foreknown some great sin this man would commit, and s0 
had punished him by anticipation ; and he points out that 
in v. 24 itis so regarded by the Pharisees, as they con- 
sidered his blindness a mark of sinfulness from childhood. 
This does not seem so clear to us; nor have we any satis- 
factory evidence that any such belief of anticipatory pu- 
nishment was entertained by the Jews, or was likely to 
w out of their principles of belief, or their views of the 
Divine justice. : 
It has been perceived that this question implies a belief 
that the soul of this man might have been before his birth 
connected with some previous body, for the sins of which 
he was punished inthis. The belief of the Jews did not, 
however, embrace a continuous transmigration, but was 


opinion in the time of Christ, and under which the disciples 
spoke, was the same which is now entertained by the 
modern Jews, whose sentiments in this matter are clearly 
stated in Hyam Isaacs’ work on the Rites and Ceremonies 
of the'Jews, ‘The Mishua says, that every soul must live 
in this world seventy years. For instance; if a child 
should die this day at the age of twelve months, then, if 
it were not for the teaching of the Rabbies, it would re- 
main a stumbling-block to the body of the Jews: for they 
would say, the Mishna informs us, that every soul must 
live seventy years.. How is this point to be cleared up? 
when this child lived only a twelvemonth. Yon will find 
the difficulty removed in the following statement :— 
‘The Rabbies explain it on this wise : If a child dies this 
day, for instance, a twelvemonth old, then this soul must 
have been in a former body sixty-nine years, to make up 


the seventy ; or it may be, that this soul came for the first 
time into this child’s body, and the body and soul could 
not a so that the body died: then this soul has to 


inhabit another body, to make the seventy years: but ifa 
soul is unfortunate, it may go into twenty, or thirty, or 
forty bodies, before it shall live the term of seventy years. 

: No doubt this notion prevailed in our Lord’s time ; for 
we read in the ninth chapter of John, first and second 
verses, “‘And as Jesus by, he saw a man which 
was blind from his birth; and his disciples asked him, 
saying, Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind ?”’’ 

6. ‘ He on the ground, and made clay of the spittle,’ 
—It should be noted, that this act was, in the view of the 
Pharisees, as much against their interpretation of the Law, 
as was even the healing of the sick or the curing of the 
blind. The Jews had a great opinion of the virtues of 
spittle—particularly of fasting spittle, for diseases of the 
eyes—although certainly not for absolute blindness; but 
this and all other applications were forbidden to be used 
on the sabbath. The ve of saliva to the eyes 
would, however, under this apprehension, have seemed to 
the a See pene a perfectly natural and proper one ; so much 
so indeed that they might have been induced to undervalue 
the miracle by attributing the cure to the natural virtue of 
the saliva, had not our Lord, probably with the intention, 
precluded such a misconception, by making clay there- 
with: for the application of clay, in any form, was never 
thought of as a means of cure, and would indeed seem 
better calculated to blind a seeing man than to give sight 
to the blind. It will be observed, that in the following 
discussions which this remarkable cure produced, nearly 
as much stress is laid upon the application made to the 
blind man’s eyes, as upon the cure itself. 

7. ‘ Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.’—The name of 
Siloam, or Siloah, is found only in three places of Scripture 
as applied to water. Once by Isaiah (viii. 6), who speaks 
of it as running water. Again, as a pool, in Neh. il. 14; 
and, lastly, in the present text. None of these passages 
afford any clue to the situation of Siloam. But this silence 
is amply supplied by Josephus, who makes frequent mention 
of Siloam as a fountain, and says expressly, that the 
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valley of Tyropeean extended down to Siloam—in other 
words, that Siloam was situated in the mouth of the Ty- 
ropean valley, in the south-east part of the ancient city— 
where we find at the present day what is still called the 
Pool of Siloam, and sometimes the Lower Pool of Si- 
loam, to distinguish it from another pool, about a quarter 
of a mile higher up the valley of Jehoshaphat on the same 
side, which is sometimes called the Upper Pool of Siloam, 
but more usually, among the Christians, the Fountain of 
the Virgin. This upper pool has a connection so impor- 
tant au wether 3 with the lower pool, that it is neces- 
sary to mention it briefly, in order to render the descrip- 
tion of the Jatter intelligible. This fountain is near! 
mid-way between the south-east corner of the wall whic 
forms the enclosure of the mosque of Omar (which occu- 

ies the site of the temple) and the lower pool of Siloam. 

t derives the name of the Fountain of the Virgin, from 
the notion that the Virgin Mary washed in this pool the 
clothes of her sacred infant. ides the distinction of 
Upper and Lower Pool of Siloam, there is another which 
bel this the Fountain, and the other the Pool, of Siloam. 
By the natives, this pool is called ‘Ain Om ed-Deraj,’ 
Fountain Mother of Steps, from the long flight of steps by 
which the water is approached. This remarkable fountain 
is only a few steps from the bed of the brook Kedron, at 
the bottom of a deep artificial pene running in under 
the wall of the valley, and wholly excavated in the solid 
rock. To enter it one first descends sixteen steps, then 
comes to a level place of ten feet, and then ten steps more 
to the water. The steps are,on an average, about 
ten inches high; and the whole depth, therefore, is about 
twenty-five feet, or almost fifteen feet below the actual 
bottom of the valley. The basin is, perhaps, fifteen feet 
long, by five or six feet wide; the height is not more than 
six or eight feet. The bottom is strewed with small 
stones, and the water flows off by a passage at the interior 
extremity, leading under the mountain to Siloam. The — 
water is of a low temperature, buat clear, and not ordi- 
narily disagreeable to the taste, although it seems to have 
some peculiarities of flavour. 

All travellers are much interested by the intermitting 
of this fountain. Dr. Olin says, ‘I visited it several times 
during my stay in Jerusalem, and at different hours of the 
day, tosee if any light could be obtained with regard to 
this singular phenomenon, which, according to the state- 
ments of travellera, and to the current opinion in Jeru- 
salem, it frequently exhibits. The water, it is said, some- 
times declines to such an extent as to leave the bottom of 
the basin bare and nearly dry, when it suddenly re-appears, 
flowing in with a strong current and rising rapidly to the 
height of several feet. I made some inquiries regarding 
this singular fact, of an Arab woman, who was washing 
near by. She confirmed the account, but said that the 
rise was not periodical, and sometimes does not take place 
for several days. As nearly as I could understand her, 
she said, in answer to my inquiries, that the phenomenon 
is more frequent in the spring than at other seasons.’ Dr. 
Robinson also questioned a woman who came to wash at 
the fountain ; and her information was to the same effect, 
with the addition that the flow of the water sometimes 
occurs two or three times a day, and sometimes in the 
summer only once in two or three days. This traveller 
and his companion, the Rev. Eli Smith, had the advantage 
of witnessing the fact for himself, which no traveller before 
hmm seems to have done. They were examining the place, 
and Mr. Smith was standing with one foot on the lower 
step, and the other on a loose stone lying in the basin, 
when all at once he ived the water coming into his 
shoe, and supposing the stone had rolled, he withdrew his 
foot to the step, which, however, was now also covered 
with water: this instantly excited their curiosity, and then 
they ived thé water bubbling up rapidly from under 
the lower step: In less than five minutes it had risen in 
the basin nearly, if not quite, a foot; and it could be 
heard gurgling through the interior passage. In ten 
minutes more, it had ceased to flow: and the water in the 
basin was again reduced to its furmer level. Dr. Robin- 
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son then thrust in his staff under the lower step, whence 
the water appeared to come, and found there a lar 
hollow space; but a further examination could not 
made without removing the step. 

It is well understood at Jerusalem that the water in this 
reservoir comes from a fountain under the foundations of 
the ancient temple. The Moslems of Jerusalem uniform! 
aver the existence of such a subterraneous source, thoug 
they are not inclined to permit strangers to settle the ques- 
tion by actual inspection. Those Europeans resident in 
Jerusalem, who interest themselves in such matters, regard 
it as nearly certain that such a fountain does exist at a 
vast depth below the sacred building; and that the water 
passes thence (by a syphon-like channel undoubtedly) to 
the Fountain of the Virgin, whence another subterraneous 
channel conducts it to the Pool of Siloam. If we take this 
to be the true hypothesis, and then engraft upon it the 
notion of Pococke, that the water which supplies in suc- 
cession these three fountains is brought by a subterra- 
neous and submontane channel, cut by Hezekiah, from a 
source that exists, though concealed since the days of that 
monarch, upon the north-west side of the city, we shall find 
still greater cause for astonishment at the extent and com- 
plication of these communications. The hypothesis seems 
to derive no little support from 2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4, 30. 

; We may now return to the Lower Pool of Siloam, which 
is usually regarded as the one designated in the present 
text. We find this celebrated fountain in the situation 
already indicated, under the southern termination of 


Mount Ophel, and just opposite the highest summit of the 
Mountain of Offence and about eighty paces within the 
point where the valley of Tyropcean terminates in that of 
Jehoshaphat. The water flows out of a small artificial 
basin under the cliff, the entrance of which is excavated in 
the form of an arch, and it is immediately received into a 
large reservoir, fifty-three feet long, eighteen feet broad, 
and nineteen feet deep—the western end of which is in 
part broken down. A flight of steps leads down to the 
bottom of this reservoir, which seldom contains much 
standing water, and often the stream, which it receives 
simply, passes through it by a channel cut in the rock, 
which is covered for a short distance, but is subsequently 
open, and discloses a lively copious stream, that 1s con- 
ducted into a garden planted with fig-trees. It is after- 
wards subdivided, and seems to be exhausted in irrigatin 
a number of gardens occupied with fig, apricot, olive, an 
other trees, together with various leguminous plants. 
The use of this reservoir, of so much larger capacity than 
is ordinarily required, is apparently to receive and regu- 
late the distribution of the most abundant supply which 
may Shenton | come into it by an extraordinary rise in 
the Fountain of the Virgin-—the water in which, though 
commonly very low, appears to rise sometimes to the 
fourteenth step, if not higher. The reservoir is faced with 
a wall of stone, now slightly out of repair. Several columus - 
stand out of the side walls, extending from the top down- 
ward into the cistern. It is difficult to conjecture what 
may have been their design—unless to support a roof, or 
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belonging to some chapel; but there is now no other ap- 
pearance of important ruins in the vicinity. 

The small upper basin, or fountain, forms the entrance, 
or rather termination, of the long narrow subterranean 
passage beyond, by which the water comes from the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin. For the last two centuries many 
travellers have affirmed the existence of a communication 
between the two fountains; but their notices were vague 
and unsatisfactory ; and down to the date of Dr. Robinson’s 
visit to Jerusalem it was still deemed uncertain whether 
the water flowed from the Fountain of the Virgin to the 
Pool of Sileam, or from the Pool of Siloam to the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin. That learned traveller found the ex- 
istence of this communication the current belief at Jeru- 
salem ; but no one had himself explored it, or was able 
to give any definite information concerning it. He and 
his companion therefore determined to look into the 
matter for themselves ; and they actually passed through 
the whole length of the channel. From the Pool of Si- 
loam they went a measured distance of eight hundred 
feet; and finding the passage became too contracted for 
them to afosse without crawling, for which they were 
not then prepared, they returned—previously marking 
the distance, and the initials of their names, in the ceiling 
with the smoke of their candles. Two days after, they 
resumed their exploration at the other end, from the 
Fountain of the Virgin, and, after proceeding to a much 

eater distance than they expected—sometimes on all 
ours, and sometimes dragging themselves along upon 
their elbows, they at length reached the point from which 
they had previously returned in the other direction. The 
measured ay oe of the passage was one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty feet, although the direct external distance 
between the two fountains does not exceed one thousand 
one hundred feet, the difference being owing to sinuosities 
of the passage—designed, we suppose, to attenuate the 
volume of the stream and lessen its force. ‘The purpose 
for which this difficult work was undertaken,’ says Dr. 
Robinson, ‘it is not easy to discover. The upper basin 
must obviously have been formed at an earlier iod 
than the lower; and there must have been something to 
be gained by thus carrying its waters through the solid 
rock into the valley of the Tyropean. Ifthe object had 
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been merely to irrigate the gardens which lay in that 

uarter, this might have been accomplished with far less 

ifficulty and expense, by conducting the water around 
upon the outside of the hill. But the whole looks as if 
the advantage of a fortified city had been taken into ac- 
count; and as if it had been important to carry this water 
from one point to the other in such a way that it could 
not be cut off by a besieging army.’ 

22. ‘ Put out of the synagogue.’ —There were three kinds 
of excommunication among the Jews, of which this cast- 
ing out from the synagogue is doubtless to be understood 
of the first and lowest. A person under this sentence 
was what was described as ‘separated from the congre- 
gation.’ It was a sort of preliminary excision ; so that if 
a person repented of the error or wickedness, for which he 
was subjected to this sentence, within thirty days, he was 
re-admitted to the congregation; but if he persisted, he 
was, at the end of that time, liable to a more solemn and 
penal excommunication. A person under this first form 
of separation was not allowed to approach man or woman 
within the distance of four cubits; he might not eat or 
drink with any; nor was he allowed to shave or wash 
his person. However, under the condition of separation 
thus specified, he remained at raph to be present at 
the public worship; he might teach others the traditions, 
and might himself receive instruction ; nor was he pre- 
vented from hiring servants and labourers, or from being 
hired as a servant or labourer himeelf. 

But if, at the end of thirty days, his repentance was not 
declared, he was then subject to the Cherem, or curse. 
This is supposed to be the same as the ‘ delivering over 
unto Satan’ mentioned by the Apostle. His offence was 
proclaimed in the synagogue to which he belonged ; and, 
at the time of pronouncing the curse, lamps or candles 
were lighted, which, at its conclusion, were extinguished, 
to express that the excommunicated person was then ex- 
cluded from the light of heaven. The person thus pub- 
licly cursed, might neither teach others nor might th 
teach him; but by study and research he might teac 
himself, that, haply, he might be convinced of the guilt 
or error into which he had fallen. His etfects were con- 
fiscated; his male children were not admitted to circum- 
cision; he might neither hire nor be hired; no one might 
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trade with him, or employ him in any business, unless it 
were a very little, to afford him the barest possible means 
of subsistence ; and if, finally, he died without repentance, 
stones were cast at his bier, to denote that he had deserved 
to be stoned. He was not honoured with a common 
burial ; none followed him to the grave; none lamented 
for him. It appears, however, that even the persons who 
laboured under this fearful sentence—which was exceed- 
ingly dreaded by the Jews—were not excluded from 
the services of the temple and synagogues, although they 
were there dishonourably distinguished from others, 
and not allowed to mingle with the congregation. Th 
were in fact no longer considered members of the Jewis 
church, and scarcely deemed members of its common- 
wealth. We should add, that the curse with which this 
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form of excommunication was publicly given, was attended 
with the blowing of trumpets and horns, as if to announce 
the circumstance to all the world. The number of these 
instruments appears to have been proportioned to the 
alleged offence : and among the stories which the Talmud- 
ists relate concerning Christ, they tell us that four hun- 
dred trumpets were brought out when ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’ 
was excommunica 

The third and last degree of excommunication was the 
greater anathema; which was inflicted on those offenders 
who had repeatedly refused to comply with the sentence 
of the court in the former instances, and who had mani- 
fested other marks of a contumacious and impenitent dis- 
position. This was attended with corporal punishment, 
and sometimes with banishment or death. 





CHAPTER X. 


1 Christ is the door, and the good shepherd. 19 Divers 
opinions of him. 25 He proveth by his works that 
he is Christ the Son of God: 39 escapeth the Jews, 
40 and went again beyond Jordan, where many be- 
lieved on him. 


Verity, verily, I say unto you, He that 
entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, 
but climbeth up some other way, the same is 
a thief and a robber. 

~ 2 But he that entereth in by the door is 
the shepherd of the sheep. 

3 To him the porter openeth; and the 
sheep hear his voice: and he calleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth them out. 

4 And when he putteth forth his own 
sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep 
follow him: for they know his voice. 

5 And a stranger will they not follow, but 
will flee from him: for they know not the 
voice of strangers. | 

6 This parable spake Jesus unto them: 
but they understood not what things they 
were which he spake unto them. 

7 Then said Jesus unto them again, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the 
sheep. | 

8 Pall that ever came before me are thieves 
and robbers: but the sheep did not hear 
them. : 

9 Iam the door: by me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, 
and find pasture. 

10 The thief cometh not, but for to steal, 
and to kill, and to destroy: I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might 
have tt more abundantly. 

11 ‘I am the good shepherd: the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 

12 But he that is an hireling, and not the 
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shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and 
fleeth: and the wolf catcheth them, and 
scattereth the sheep. 

13 The hireling fleeth, because he is an 
hireling, and careth not for the sheep. 

14 I am the good shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine. 

15 As the Father knoweth me, event so 
know I the Father: and I lay down my life 
for the sheep. 

16 And other sheep I have, which are not 
of this fold : them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice ; “and there shall be one 
fold, and one shepherd. 

17 Therefore doth my Father love me, 
“because I lay down my life, that I might 
take it again. 

18 No man taketh it from me, but I lay 
it down of myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power te take it again. 
“This commandment have I received of my 
Father. 

19 { There was a division therefore again 
among the Jews for these sayings. 

20 And many of them said, He hath a 
devil, and is mad ; why hear ye him? 

21 Others said, These are not the words 
of him that hath a devil. Can a devil open 
the eyes of the blind ? 

22 | And it was at Jerusalem the ‘feast 
of the dedication, and it was winter. 

23 And Jesus walked in the temple in 
Solomon’s porch. 

24 Then came the Jews round about him, 
and said unto him, How long dost thou ‘make 
us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly. 

25 Jesus answered them, I told you, and 

e believed not: the works that I do in my 
‘ather’s name, they bear witness of me. 


5 1 Mac. 4. 59. 
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26 But ye believe not, because ye are not 
of my sheep, as I said unto you. 

27 My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me. 

28 And I give unto them eternal life ; and 
they shall never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand. 

29 My Father, which gave them me, is 
greater ie all; and no man is able to pluck 
them out of my Father’s hand. 

30 I and my Father are one. 

31 { Then the Jews took up stones again 
to stone him. 

32 Jesus answered them, Many good works 
have I shewed you from my Father; for 
which of those works do ye stone me? 

33 The Jews answered him, saying, For a 
good work we stone thee not; but for blas- 
phemy ; and because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God. 

34 Jesus answered them, “Is it not written 
in your law, I said, Ye are gods? 
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35 If he called them gods, unto whom the 
word of God came, and the scripture cannot 
be broken ; 

36 Say ye of him, whom the Father hath 
ssnctitel. and sent imto the world, Thou 
ae aia because I said, I am the Son of 

37 If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. 

38 But if I do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the works: that ye may know, and 
ae that the Father zs in me, and [I in 
iim. 

39 4[ Therefore they sought again to take 
him: but he escaped out of their hand, 

40 And went away again beyond Jordan 
into the place where John at first baptized : 
and there he abode. 

41 And many resorted unto him, and said, 
John did no miracle: but all things that John 
spake of this man were true. 

42 And many believed on him there. 





7 Peal. 62. 6. 





Verse 1-18. ‘Verily, verily, etec.—The force of the very 
beautiful discourse in this chapter will be imperfectly ap- 
prehended unless we advert to its connection with and re- 
ference to the circumstances which immediately preceded. 
In fact it is obviously a continuation of the very same 
address— which is commenced at the end of the previous 
chapter, and should so be read. We see in ix. 24 that the 
Sanhedrim had the audacity to declare their conviction— 
their knowledge, that Jesus was an impostor (ayaprwAds), a 
false prophet; and, with a clear reference to that declara- 
tion, fe now proceeds to express his sense of the enormity 
of the character which they had ascribed to him, and to 
claim his character—not a thief, not a hireling—not a bad 
shepherd, but the true and good shepherd of his own 
sheep, for whom his life should be laid down. 

As our Lord frequently illustrated his precepts from 
circumstances immediately under observation, it has, with 
sufficient probability, been conjectured that the parables 
(for there are properly two) in this chapter were delivered 
in some rural spot, towards evening, when the flocks were 
driven to the fold. 

1-5. ‘He that entereth not by the door,’ eto. —It is 
usual to read the whole passage, 1-18, as a continuous 
parable; but there are in fact two, although the general 
subject is similar in both. In one Christ is the door of the 
sheepfold ; in the other he is the shepherd of the sheep. 

1. ‘ He that entereth not by the door into the 
fold,’ etc.—This is the only parable given by St. John, 
and it is one wholly peculiar to him. It is indeed rather 
an allegory than a ble; or may, perhaps, be called 
an allegorical Ng le. The particulars of the alle- 
gory are derived from the circumstances, relations, and 
images of pastoral life; with which it might be presumed 
that every modern reader, from a variety of associations, 
would be sufficiently acquainted. But these circumstances 
may vary in different countries, and at different periods of 
time; and it is certain that there were many things, cha- 
racteristic of pastoral life among the Jews and other 
nations of the Fast, which to our own apprehensions: are 
singular, and apply neither to the actual usages of pastoral 
life as they exist among us, nor to that more attractive 
but fanciful idea of it which might be derived from the 
ancient or modern pastoral poets. Some of these peculiar 
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circumstances are recognized in the allusions of the present 
description ; and therefore, though perfectly intelligible to 
the hearers of our Saviour at the time, they may require 
to be explained and illustrated, for the benefit of modern 
readers, 

For example; to justify the language of the present de- 
scription, a sheepfold among the Jews must have been a 
very different thing from a sheepfold in our own country. 
It could not have consisted of hurdles loosely spat toge- 
ther, or rudely constructed sheds thatched with straw ; 
but must have been a strong substantial building, guarded 
and secured both within and without; surrounded by a 
wall to prevent admission except by the regular entrance, 
and provided with a door, kept by a porter, and fortified 
by bars and bolts. 

In a country like Judza, where the wealth of the inha- 
bitants consisted principally in flocks and herds, great care 
and pains would naturally be bestowed on the preserva- 
tion of that species of property. Buildings sufficiently 
ample and secure for their reception and protection would 
no doubt be everywhere constructed. Many kinds of wild 
beasts, too, as the bear, the jackal, the wolf, the lion, 
existed in Judsea, from whose ravages the cattle would 
require some defence ; and oe other reasons which ren- 
dered it necessary to provide buildings for them to inhabit at 
stated times there was one of perpetual obligation, because 
derived from the climate of the country, viz. that between 
the commencement of the first or autumnal rains, and that 
of the second or vernal, that is, from the auntamnal equinox 
to the vernal, in every year, the flocks and herds could no 
longer be kept night and day in the open air, but required 
to be taken under cover, to protect them from the incle- 
mency of the weather. See Gresswell on this Parable. 

3. ‘ He calleth his own sheep by name,’—Mr. Hartley, in 
his Journal of a Tour in Greece, relates that having had 
his attention directed to this text, he asked his man if 
it was usual in Greece to give names to the sheep. ‘ He 
informed me that it was, and that the sheep obeyed the 
shepherd when he called them by their names. This 
morning I had an opportunity of verifying the truth of this 
remark. Passing by a flock of sheep, I asked the shep- 
herd the same question which I had put to my media and 
he gave me the same answer. I then bade him to call one 
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.of his sheep. He did so, and it instantly left its pasturage 
and its companions, and ran up to the hand of the shep- 
herd with signs of pleasure, and with a prompt obedience. 
It is also true of the sheep in this country, that a stranger 
they will not follow, but will flee from him, for they know 
not the voice of strangers. The shepherd told me that 
many of his sheep were still wild; that they had not yet 


learned their names; but that by teaching would all 
learn them.’ 

4. ‘He walketh before them, and they follow him.’ 
—It has been remarked by Mr. Gresswe t this cha- 


racteristic of the habits of pastoral life among the Jews is 
the most singular to our apprehensions, because the most 
remote from our observations of any ; and what is more, 
it would have appeared as extraordinary to any of the 
ancients, except a nation of the East, as it does to ourselves. 
We meet with no allusions in the classical poets, not even 
in their bucolical or pastoral poems, where they were 
most likely to occur, which would lead to the inference 
that, among the Greeks or Romans, sheep were tamed to 
follow instead of being driven by their keeper. No such 
custom is alluded to in the most ancient classical poets, 
Hesiod and Homer, so as to imply that the practice was 
usual in their times, though it might have ceased after- 
wards, The circumstance in question, then, is a charac- 
teristic distinction between the pastoral habits not simply 
of ancient and modern times in general, but of the east 
and west in particular, from times of a remote antiquity. 
That sheep are not only gregarious, but disposed to follow 
a leader, every one who has paid the least attention to 
their habits cannot but have remarked. We know also 
that sheep are capable of great attachment to man, a pro- 
pensity easy to be encouraged with implicit obedience to 
their keeper—an entire conformity to the will and direc- 
tions of their shepherd. That the fact of their being so 
disciplined in the Fast, from a period that goes as far back 
as the memory of man, does not rest u mere hypo- 
thesis, may be proved by the testimony of the Old Testa- 
ment, throughout the whole of which, from the time of 
the descent into Egypt, there is not a single allusion to the 
practice of driving, however repeatedly mention is made 
of leading sheep (see Exod. it. 1; Num. xxviii. 16, 17; 
Ps. Ixxvii. 20; Ixxvili. 52; Ixxx. 1 

4, 5. * They follow him, for they know his voice’ —The 
word rendered voice (¢w»f) does not exclusively mean the 
human voice, but may also mean the sound of the she 
herd’s pipe or horn—the iar sound known to be his, 
So in Matt. xxiv, 31 it is rendered by the ‘ great sourd of 
a trumpet;’ in 1 Cor. xiv. 7, ‘ Even things without life 
giving sound ;’ in ver. 8, ‘ If the trumpet give an uncer- 
tain sound ;' in Rev. i. 10,‘ The sound of wailing;’ and 
in vi. 1, ‘ The notse of thunder.’ The pipe was no doubt 
used in leading the flock and directing its movements. 
Polybius relates that in the island of Cyrnus, off the coast 
of Africa, the surface of the gronnd being overgrown with 
wood and full of rocks, it was not practicable for the 
shepherds to follow the herds and flocks about as in other 
places, or to attend them themselves while grazing ; the 
sheep therefore, and the rest of the cattle which fed there, 
were trained to obey the sound of a horn, and paid so 
much obedience to these signals, that when any shepherd 
blew his horn in particular, the sheep belonging to him 
all hastened immediately to flock about him, but none of 
the rest. At the present day, as anciently in the East, a 
pipe serves much the same purpose as that here described. 
‘An American,’ in his Sketches of Turkey, writes—* The 
sound of a pipe attracted our attention, and upon examin- 
ing the instrument we found it to be a rude kind of double 
flageolet, with six holes, and another near the end that 
served as the drone. It is not a mere idle instrument to 
relieve the idle hours of the shepherd, but serves as a help 
to regulate or restrain the motions of the flock. Of this 
the shepherd convinced me by playing several notes, which 
‘ appeared to be immediately understood and obeyed by 
the flock.’ The same custom is still observed in the East, 
and in some of Europe, in application to herds 
as well as flocks. It exists in Spain, having probably 
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been introduced by the Arabs; and is also found even in 
Russia, in the villages of which we have often, of a morn- 
ing, seen a peasant marching through the street playing on 
& pipe, on hearing which the animals came forth from their 
various cottage-homesteads, following him to the pastures. 
They are brought home in the evening, and called to be 
milked, in the same manner. A vocal whistle, or any 
peculiar sound of the human voice, might, and probably 
ofteu did, answer the same purpose. 

A passage in the Life ej Haydn illustrates very plea- 
santly this sensibility on the part of goats and sheep to 
music :—‘° We were surrounded by a large flock of sheep 
which were leaving their fold to go to their pasture; one 
of our party took his flute out of his pocket, and saying 
“ ] am going to tarn Corydon; let us see whether the 
sheep will recognise their pastor,” began to play. The 
sheep and goats, which were following each other towards 
the mountain with their heads hanging down, raised them 
at the first sounds of the flute, and all, with a general and 
hasty movement, turned to the side from whence the on 
able noise proceeded. Gradually they flocked round the 
musician, and listened with motionless attention. He 
ceased playing ; still the sheep did not stir. The shep- 
herd with his staff obliged those nearest to him to move 
on. They obeyed; but no sooner did the fluter begin 
again to play, than his innocent auditors again returned 
tohim. The shepherd, out of patience, pelted them with 
clods of earth, but not one of them would move. The 
ee ee with additional skill; the shepherd, exas- 
perated, whistled, swore, and pelted the fleecy amateurs 
with stones. Such as were hit by them began to march, 
but others still refused to stir. At last the shepherd was 
obliged to entreat our Orpheus to cease his magical 
sounds. The sheep then moved off, but continued to stop 
at a distance as often as our friend resumed his in- 
strument.’ 

5. ‘ They know not the voice, of strangers.’—Polybius, 
writing of the island of Corsica, at the be inning of his 
twelfth book, has a passage which might be quoted as a 
striking illustration of this, as well as oft the point to which 
the preceding note refers. He observes, that the island is 
rugged and rocky, and also covered with woods, so that the 
shepherds are not able to follow their cattle into the places 
in which they are dispersed ; but when they have found a 
suitable pasture, and are desirous to bring them together, 
they sound a trumpet. Upon this signal, the whole herd 
or flock appre run together, and follow the call of 
their own shepherd, never mistaking one for another. 
Thus it happens that when strangers come upon the island, 
and attempt to lay hold on the goats or oxen which they 
see feeding by themselves, the cattle, unused to the 
approach of strangers, immediately take to flight. And 
then, if the shepherd, perceiving what has happened, at the 
same time sounds his trumpet, they all run towards him 
with great haste. ‘That the cattle should be thus obedient 
to the sound of a trumpet,’ adds the historian, ‘is no very 
wonderful thing. In Italy, those who have the care of 
swine never inclose them in separate pastures, nor follow 
them behind, as is the custom among the Greeks, but go 
always before them, and from time to time sound a horn. 
The swine follow and run together at the sound ; and are 
so taught by habit to distinguish their own proper horn, 
that their exactness in this respect seems almost incredible 
to those who never heard of it before.’ 

12. ‘ He that is an hireling......seeth the wolf coming, 
and leaveth the sheep,’ etc.—The Rev. R. Anderson, in his 
Tour in Greece, relates on one occasion that —‘ Being 
wakeful at night, I occasionally heard noises from the 
hills, which our attendants said proceeded from wolves. 
The watchful shepherds shouted, and the sheep probably 
escaped. I was forcibly reminded of the “good shep- 
herd ;”’ were the flock near our tent to be forsaken by the 
shepherd for a single night, it would be scattered and 
devoured.’ 

22. ‘ The feast of the dedication.’—The import of this 
feast of dedication has been differently understood by dif- 
ferent writers, Some think that it commemorated the 
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dedication of Solomon’s temple ; others, that of the temple 
built after the Captivity. But the Evangelist says that 
‘it was then winter;’ which enables us to determine that it 
was neither of these, as Solomon’s temple was dedicated in 
the autumn, and Zerubbabel’s in the early spring. Be- 
sides, we do not know that any annual festival was held 
to commemorate either of these events. The festival here 
intended must therefore have been that feast of dedication 
appointed by Judas Maccabseus and his brethren, on 
occasion of the purification of the temple and the renewal 
of the altar after the profanations of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Mace. v.; 2 Macc. x.). This feast lasted eight days, 
and commenced on the twenty-fifth day of the month 
Chisleu, which answered to parts of December and Janu- 
ary. Although the feast was thus only of human institu- 
tion, it was observed as religiously as it could have been 
if of divine appointment. Josephus informs us that it was 
a festival cael regarded in his time. Although this feast 
was principally kept at Jerusalem, it was not, like the 
other annual feasts, confined to that city; for the Jewish 
writers mention the feast of the dedication as being kept 
at other places also. This feast was otherwise called the 
‘ Feast of Lights,’ from the illuminations which attended 
its celebration, and which were progressively increased 
with the continuance of the feast. Thus every house was 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 Christ raiseth Lazarus, four days buried. 45 Many 
Jews believe. 47 The chief priests and Pharisees 
gather a council ayainst Christ. 49 Caiaphas pro- 
phesieth. 54 Jesus hideth himself. 55 At the pass- 
over they enquire after him, and lay wait for him. 


Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, 
of Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister 
Martha. 

2 (‘It was that Mary which anointed the 
Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with 
her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.) 

3 Therefore his sisters sent unto him, 
saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest 
is sick. 

4. When Jesus heard that, he said, This 
sickness is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God, that the Son of God might be glo- 
rified thereby. 

5 Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, 
and Lazarus. 

6 When he had heard therefore that he 
was sick, he abode two days still in the same 
place where he was. 

7 Then after that saith he to zs disciples, 
Let us go into Judea again. 

8 His disciples say unto him, Master, the 
Jews of late sought to stone thee ; and goest 
thou thither again ? 

9 Jesus answered, Are there not twelve 
hours in the day? If any man walk in the 
day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the 
light of this world. 
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expected to light up a lamp on the occasion, whether its 
inmates were many or one only; one lamp was added 
every day, until, on the eighth day of the feast, eight 
lamps were burning. ess than this could not be done; 
but there was nothing to prevent more from being done by 
persons whose circumstances allowed, and who wished to 
do honour to the festival. These sometimes provided a 
lamp for every inmate, for every one of whom a lamp was 
added every night, so that a house which began with ten 
lights wonld end with eighty. This festival, with some 
variations, continues to be celebrated by the Jews of the 
present a 

23. ‘ Solomon's porch.’ —When Solomon built his temple, 
he filled up part of the adjacent valley towards the east, 
and built there an outward portico, which is doubtless the 
‘Solomon’s porch’ here intended. Not, indeed, that the 
porch which stood in the time of our Saviour was the same 
that Solomon built ; but that, being in the same situation, 
aud being of the same plan and manner of construction, it 
continued to bear the name of the original fabric. The 
work is mentioned with much admiration by Josephus, 
who informs us that it overhung a deep valley, was sup- 
ported by walls of 400 cubits, foetied of large squared 
stones, twenty cubits long by sixin breadth. This porch 
is also mentioned in Acts iii. 11; v. 12. 


10 But if a man walk in the night, he 
stumbleth, because there is no light in him. 

11 These pues said he: and after that 
he saith unto them, Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth ; but I go, that I may awake him 
out of sleep. 

12 Then said his disciples, Lord, if he 
sleep, he shall do well. 

13 Howbeit Jesus spake of his death: but 
they thought that he had spoken of taking of 
rest in sleep. 

14 Then said Jesus unto them plain] 
Lazarus is dead. prea e 

15 And I am glad for your sakes that I 
was not there, to the intent ye may believe ; 
nevertheless let us go unto him. 

16 Then said Thomas, which is called 
Didymus, unto his fellow disciples, Let us 
also go, that we may die with him. 

17 Then when cf came, he found that 
he had Jain in the grave four days already. 

18 Now Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, 
‘about fifteen furlongs off : 

19 And many of the Jews came to Martha 
and Mary, to comfort them concerning their 
brother. 

20 Then Martha, as soon as she heard 
that Jesus was coming, went and met him: 
but Mary sat s¢¢// in the house. 

21 Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, 
' a hadst been here, my brother had not 

ied. , 

22 But I know, that even now, whatsoever 

thou wilt ask of God, God will give zt thee. 


% That is, about two miles. 
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23 Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall 
rise again. 

24 Martha saith unto him, *I know that 
he shall rise again in the resurrection at tlie 
last day. 

25 Jesus said unto her, I am the resur- 
rection, and the ‘life: he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 

26 And whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die. Believest thou this ? 

27 She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: I be- 
lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world. 

28 And when she had so said, she went 
her way, and called Mary her sister secretly, 
saying, The Master is come, and calleth for. 
thee. 

29 As soon as she heard that, she arose 
quickly, and came unto him. 

80 Now Jesus was not yet come into the 
town, but was in that place where Martha 
met him. 

31 The Jews then which were with her in 
the house, and comforted her, when they saw 
Mary, that she rose up hastily and went out, 
followed her, saying, She goeth unto the 
grave to weep there. | 

32 Then when Mary was come where, 
Jesus was, and saw him, she fell down at his 
feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died. 

33 When Jesus therefore saw her weep- 
ing, and the Jews also weeping which came 
with her, he groaned in the spirit, and “was 
troubled, 

34 And said, Where have ye laid him? 
They said unto him, Lord, come and see. 

85 Jesus wept. 

36 Then sad the Jews, Behold how he 
loved him ! 

37 And some of them said, Could not this 
man, ‘which opened the eyes of the blind, 
have caused that even this man should not 
have died? 

38 Jesus therefore again groaning in him- 
self cometh to the grave. It was a cave, and 
a stone lay upon it. 

39 Jesus said, Take ye away the stone. 
Martha, the sister of him that was dead, 
saith unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh : 
for he hath been dead four days. 

40 Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto 
thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God ? 

41 Then they took away the stone from 
the place where the dead was laid. And 
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Jesus lifted up Azs eyes, and said, Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard me. 

42 And I knew that thou hearest me 
always: but because of the people which 
stand by I said zt, that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me. 

43 And when he thus had spoken, he cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. 

44 And he that was dead came forth, 
bound hand and foot with graveclothes: and 
his face was bound about with a napkin. 
Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let 
him go. 

45 Then many of the Jews which came to 
Mary, and had seen the things which Jesus 
did, believed on him. 

46 But some of them went their ways to 
the Pharisees, and told them what things 
Jesus had done. 

47 {J Then gathered the chief priests and 
the Pharisees a council, and said, What do 
we? for this man doeth many miracles. 

48 If we let him thus alone, all men will 
believe on him: and the Romans shall come 
and take away both our place and nation. 

49 And one of them, named Caiaphas 
being the high priest that same year, said 
unto them, Ye know nothing at all, 

50 "Nor consider that it is expedient for 
us, that one man should die for the people, 
and that the whole nation perish not. 

51 And this spake he not of himself: but 
being high priest that year, he prophesied 
that Jesus should die for that nation ; 

52 And not for that nation only, but that 
also he should gather together in one the 
children of God that were scattered abroad. 

58 Then from that day forth they took 
counsel together for to put him to death. 

54 Jesus therefore walked no more openly 
among the Jews; but went thence unto a 
country near to the wilderness, into a city 
called Ephraim, and there continued with his 
disciples. 

55 {| And the Jews’ passover was nigh at 
hand: and many went out of the country up 
to Jerusalem before the passover, to purify 
themselves. ’ 

56 Then sought they for Jesus, and spake 
among themselves, as they stood in the 
temple, What think ye, that he will not come 
to the feast ? 

57 Now both the chief priests and the 
Pharisees had given a commandment, that, if 
any man knew where he were, he should shew 
it, that they might take him. 


6 Chap. 9. 6. 7 Chap. 18, 14. 
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Verse 1. ‘Now a certain man was stick,’ etc.—The fact 
of this miracle being altogether passed over by the first 
three evangelists—a miracle so memorable in itself, so 
weighty, too, in its consequences, since the final and abso- 
lute determination to put the Lord out of the way resulted 
immediately from it—that must ever remain a mystery ; 
_ the utmost that can be hoped is to suggest some probable 
solution of the omission. The following, among the 
explanations which have been offered, have found most 
favour. First, it has been said by some that the three 
earlier Evangelists, writing in Palestine, and while Lazarus 
was yet alive, or at least while some of his family yet sur- 
vived, would not willingly draw attention and, it might be, 
rsecution upon them; but that no such causes hindered 

t. John, who wrote at a much later period, and out of 
Palestine, from bringing forward this miracle. The 
omission on their part, and the mention upon his, will 
then be a parallel toa like omission and mention in regard 
of the disciple who actually smote off the ear of the high- 
priest's servant. St. John alone mentions that it was Peter 
who did it (xviii. 10). This is Olshausen's view, and that 
of Grotius before him, who refers to John xii. 10 in proof 
of the danger that ensued to Lazarus from being this living 
witness of Christ’s power. But how far-fetched a theory 
is this! At the furthest it would apply only to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew ; that of St. Mark was probably written at 
Rome, and for the Gentile Christians, certainly not in 
Palestine; as little was that of St. Luke, which was 
addressed to his friend Theophilus, whom many intima- 
tions in that Gospel would make us conclude to have lived 
in Italy. Moreover, the existence of that danger, and of 
those snares against his life, while the miracle and the 
impression of the miracle were yet fresh, is no proof of 
their existence long years after. The tide of things had 
swept onward ; new objects of hostility had arisen—not to 
say that if there was danger, and if the danger would have 
been thus augmented, yet Lazarus was now a Christian, 
and would not have shrunk from that danger; nor would 
those who truly loved him have desired to save him from 
the post of honourable peril. For what else could it have 
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been, but to have shrunk from confessing Christ, for him 





to have desired that a work which revealed so much of 


the glory of the Lord should remain untold lest some per- 
secution or danger might, from the telling, accrue to 
himself? 

Others, again, feeling this explanation to be insufficient, 
have observed how the three earlier Evangelists have 
cunfined themselves almost entirely to the miracles that 
the Lord wrought in Galilee, leaving those wrought in 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood nearly untouched, and 
that so they came to omit this. Thus Neander, Leben 
Jesu, p. 357. It is perfectly true that they did so. But 
this is not explaining, it is only stating in other words the 
fact that has to be explained; and the question still 
remains, Why they should have done so? and to this it is 
difficult to find now the satisfactory answer. See Trench 
On the Miracles. 

— ‘ Bethany.’—Bethany, as we are informed at v. 18, 
was ‘nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs off.’ 
The place is not mentioned, at least under this name, in 
the Old Testament; but it occurs several times in the Tal- 
mudical writings. It is situated to the east of the Mount 
of Olives, on the road to Jericho. Its situation is pleasant 
and somewhat romantic, being sheltered by the Mount of 
Olives on the north, and abounding with trees and long 
grass. It is now a very poor village, inhabited by Arabs ; 
and the cultivation of the adjacent soil is much neglected. 
It seems, however, about our Saviour's time, to have 
enjoyed some kind of trade (perhaps in olives, figs, and 
dates, which abounded in this neighbourhood), as the 
Jewish writers mention ‘the shops of Bethany,’ which 
were, as they inform us, destruyed three years before Jeru- 
salem. Bethany is at present chiefly noticed on account 
of its mention in the Gospels ; and in consequence of which 
it contains a full proportion of the sort of objects to which 
the attention of pilgrims is usually directed: these are the 
tomb of Lazarus, with the ruins of the house he is supposed 
to have occupied, and also the houses of his sisters, and of 
Simon the leper. That which is shewn as the house of 
Lazarus is a ruin, the stones of which are very large, and 
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of a solid and sombre cast of architecture; and which the 
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jectures to have formed part of the convent built by Fulco, 
kin of Jerusalem. Near these ruins is the alleged tomb 
of Lazarus, which is a deep vault, like a cellar, excavated 
in the limestone rock, in the middle of the village, to which 
there is a descent by a steep winding and narrow staircase 
of twenty-six steps. Dr. Robinson alleges that there is not 
the slightest probability of its ever having been the tomb 
of Lazarus. Its form is not that of the ancient sepulchres, 
nor does its situation accord with the narrative, which 
implies that it was not in the town. The present name of 
the village is el-Azirezeh, from el-Azir, the Arabic form 
of Lazarus. 

6. *‘ He abode two days still in the same place.’—It would 
seem that Martha and Mary had not ventured to send to 
the Lord for help till the illness of their brother assumed 
an alarming character, and he had most likely died upon 
the same day that the messenger announcing his illness 
had reached the Lord, else he would scarcely have been 
four days in the grave when Jesus came. The day of the 
messenger’s arrival would, in this calculation, be one day ; 
two, our Lord’s abode in Perma after he had dismi 
him ; and one more he would have consumed in the journey 
from thence to Bethany; for it was not more than the 
journey of a single day from the one place to the other. 
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Dying upon that day he had, according to the custom of 
the Jews, been buried on the same day, as a comparison of 
this text with v. 39 evinces. 
19, ‘And many of the Jews came...to comfort them. —The 
eneral time of mourning for deceased relatives was seven 
ys among both the Jews and Gentiles. During these 
days of mourning their friends and neighbours visited 
them, in order that by their presence and conversation 
they might assist them in bearing their loss. Many, 
therefore, in so populous a a of the country must have 
been going to and comin m the sisters while the days 
of their mourning for arus lasted. The concourse, 
too, would be greater as it was the time of the passover. 
Besides, a vast multitude now attended Jesus on his 
journey. This great miracle, therefore, must have had 
many witnesses. 
31, ‘She goeth unto the grave to there.'—This was 
a natural conclasion in those who saw her rise up abruptly 
and go out, not being aware of the whispered communica- 
tion she had received. It is still the custom in eastern 
(Moslem countries) for the females of the family to which 
the deceased belonged, to visit the tomb of the deceased. 
The time for the commencement of such visits varies in 
different parts, but it is never earlier than three days after 
the interment, unless a Friday (the Moslem sabbath) inter- 
venes, when that day is chosen. These visits are after- 
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wards repeated; and the ceremony of visiting the tombs 
is kept up at the intervals afforded by the two great annual 
solemnities of the Moslems. The acts of positive mourn- 
ing of course take place chiefly in the early visits, recently 
after the loss; on the later occasions they are marks of be- 
coming respect to the memory of the departed ; and on all 
these occasions the women usually take with them a palm- 
branch and place it, broken in pieces or merely its leaves, 
upon the tomb or monument; or some, instead of this, 
place sweet basil and other flowers. In places where the 
palm grows not, some other tree is substituted, or flowers 
exclusively are used. The party also, on such occasions, 
provides itself with articles of food to distribute to the 
poor. See the note in Amos,v. 16. ; 

38. ‘Jt was a cave. —Among the indications which we 
have that Martha and Mary were not at all among the 
poorest of their people it must be counted as one of con- 
siderable importance that they should possess such a 
family vault as this. The poor had not, and it lay not in 
their power to purchase in fee, portions of land to set 
apart for these purposes of family interment. The pos- 
session of such was a privilege of the wealthier orders ; 
only such were thus laid in the sepulchres of their fathers. 
We have another indication of this in the large concourse 
of mourners, and those of the higher ranks, which assem- 
bled from Jerusalem to console the sisters in their bereave- 
ment; for even in grief that word is too often true, that 
‘wealth maketh many friends; but the poor is separated 
from his neighbour’ (Prov. xix. 4). So, too, in the pound 
of ointment of spikenard, ‘ very costly,’ with which Mary 
anointed the feet of the Saviour (John xii. 3); and the 

- language of the original at v. 19, however it may mean 
Martha and Mary, and not those around them, yet means 
them as the centre of an assemblage. This was the general 
view of the early church concerning their rank in life. 
Chrysostom assumes the sisters to have been high-born. 
Yet though this was most probably the case, it 1s a mis- 
taken emphasis which some lay upon ‘the town of Mary 
and her sister Martha’ (v. 1), when they conclude from 
thence that Bethany belonged to them. The Levitical 
law rendered, and was intended to render, any such con- 
centration of landed property in the hands of only one or 
two persons impossible. As regards the phrase itself, by 
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as good right Bethsaida might be said to have belonged to 
Andrew and Peter, for the language is exactly similar 
(John i. 45).—Trench on the Miracles, p. 460. 

39. * The sister of him that was dead,.’—What is it that 
causes John thus to designate Martha here, when the fact 
is clear from all that precedes? It was probably to ex- 
plain her remonstrance against the taking away of the 
stone. Professor Trench well remarks, ‘She, as a sister 
of the dead, would naturally be more shocked than another 
at the thought of the exposure of that countenance upon 
which corruption had already set its seal; would most 
shudderingly contemplate that beloved form made a spec- 
tacle to strangers, now when it was become an abhorrence 
even to them who loved it best. Yet the words of her 
remonstrance are scarcely, as by so many they are inter 
preted, an experience which she now makes, but rather a 
conclusion which she draws from the length of time during 
which the body had already lain in the grave. With the 
rapid decomposition that goes forward in a hot country, 
necessitating as it does an almost immediate burial, the 
four days might well have brought this about ; which she 
fears. 

— ‘He hath been dead four days.’—As the type indi- 
cates, the word ‘dead’ is not in the original. Omittin 
it, the force of the original will imply that Lazarus ha 
already been four days in the state in which he then lay, 
that is, in the grave. He had therefore been dead even 
longer, but not much longer, as the Orientals are, and 
always have been, in the habit of giving the deceased 
very speedy interment. If the person dies in the morn- 
ing he is commonly buried the same rp or, if the death 
takes place late in the day, the body is kept till the next 
day; but seldom or never later Rie this, unless some 
celediadr eat | circumstances of prevention intervene. The 
reason for this haste is afforded by the fact to which 
Martha refers, that decomposition takes place very rapidly 
after death in warm climates: and the practice of speedy 
interment being established by the exigencies of the cli- 
mate, in the time of summer, it continues to operate even 
in the winter, when, from habit, the dead are conveyed to 
their last earthly home as soon as in the summer, although 


they might, of course, be then kept longer with perfect 
safety. 
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44. ‘ He that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with graveclothes.’—From this and other passages it would 
appear that the mode of preparing the bodies of the dead 
for the sepulchre was nearly the same as still exists in 
Western Asia. No coffins being used, the body itself is 
more carefully and elaborately wrapped and swathed than 
is common or desirable where coffins are used. In this 
method the body is stretched out, ‘and the arms laid 
straight by the sides, after which the whole body, from 
head to foot, is wrapped round tightly, in many folds of 
linen or cotton cloth. Or, to be more precise, a great 
length of cloth is taken, and rolled around the body till 
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the whole is enveloped and every part is covered with 
several folds of the cloth. The ends are then sewed, to 
keep the whole firm and compact; or else a narrow 
bandage is wound over the whole, forming, ultimately, 
the exterior surface. The body, when thus enfolded and 
swathed, retains the profile of the human form; but, as in 
the Egyptian mummies, the legs are not folded separately, 
but together ; and the arms also are not distinguished, but 
confined to the sides in the general envelope. Hence it is 
clearly impossible for a person, thus treated, to move his 
arms or legs, if restored to existence. 

But then it may be, and has been, objected, how could 
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Lazarus, if thus ‘bound hand and foot with grave-clothes,’ 
come forth at the command of the Saviour? While some 
commentators reverently claim this as a second miracle, 
alleging that Lazarus was, at Christ’s command, to which 
even the waves were obedient, supernaturally enabled, or 
indeed compelled, to cothe forth—however impracticable 
this may have been in ordinary circumstances; others of 
less reverent spirit, have availed themselves of the appa- 
rent anomaly, to call in question the truth of the whole 
narrative. Yet it is not by any means difficult to under- 
stand and explain this circumstance, by a reference to the 
interior construction of the ancient sépulchres, as explained 
by us in the note to Gen. xxiii. 19. It is there seen that 
the bodies of the dead were very commonly deposited in 
recesses excavated in the sides of the cavern. These re- 
cesses either expose their length or their breadth to the 
cavern—that is, there is either a lateral excavation, the 
whole extent of which appears, or it is deepened inwards, 
so that only its narrow end is visible. It appears evident 
to us that the body of Lazarus lay in a recess of the latter 
description. Now, in such cases, the body is introduced 
with the head foremost, so that the feet are towards the 
cavern: and we may readily understand that when that 
loud voice, which even death heard, cried, ‘ Lazarus, come 
forth !’ the dead man worked himself out of the recess, and 
sliding down, stood on his feet on the floor of the cavern. 
That this was the ‘ coming forth’ will farther 2 eed by 
considering that this, or something like this, and not the 
coming forth. from the cavern, must, under any circum- 
stances, have been the primary act; while the further act, 
of walking forth from the sgpulchre, the supposing of 
which has given occasion to so much misconception and 
cavil, would: have been impracticable without a further 


miracle which the text does not require or warrant, 
Indeed, the context seems expressly to state that Lazarus 
did not and could not walk while bound hand and foot 
with the grave clothes ; and that before he could do so, it 
was necessary that he should be delivered from them. 
For after he had ‘come forth,’ our Saviour, referring to 


.the grave-clothes with which he was bound, said, ‘ Loose 


him, and let him go,’ clearly intimating that before he 
could ‘go’ it was necessary that he should be ‘ loosed.’ 
The sum of the whole, then, is this: —that, at the command 
of Jesus, Lazarus came forth from the recess in which he 
had been laid; and then, when he appeared in the sight 
of those who stood in the cavern and at its entrance, our 
Lord directed that the bandages in which he was tightly 
swathed should be loosed, toenable him to walk and leave 
the sepulchre. 

— ‘His face was bound about with a napkin’—The 
faces of the dead are always covered in this manner in 
the East. It appears that at first the faces of the wealthy 
only were thus covered; but it being found that an in- 
vidious distinction was thus created, it was determined 
that the faces of the poor should also be covered; and 
that the covering napkin should, in all cases, whether for 
rich or poor, be of the same kind and value. 

48. ‘The Romans shall come and take away both our 
place and nation..—They feared that the people would ~ 
generally acknowledge Christ as the Messiah, and make 

im king ; in which case they expected that the Romans 
would move to their destruction. It is observable that 
the things which they dreaded as the consequences of the 
people’s acceptance of Christ did actually result from his 
rejection by themselves, 
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1 Jesus excuseth Mary anointing his feet. 9 The 
people flock to see Lazarus. 10 The chief priests 
consult to kill him. 12 Christ rideth into Jerusalem. 
20 Greeks desire to see Jesus, 23 He foretelleth his 
death, 37 The Jews are generally blinded: 42 yet 
many chief rulers believe, but do not confess him: 
44 therefore Jesus calleth earnestly for confession of 
Faith, 


THEN Jesus six days before the passover 
came to Bethany, where Lazarus was which 
had been dead, whom he raised from the dead. 


2 There they made him a supper; and 
Martha served: but Lazarus was one of 
them that sat at the table with him. 

8 Then took Mary a pound of ointment of 
spikenard, very costly, and anointed the feet 
of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair: 
and the house was filled with the odour of the 
ointment. 

4 Then saith one of his disciples, Judas 
Iscariot, Simon’s son, which should betray him, 

5 Why was not this ointment sold for’ 
three hundred pence, and given to the poor? 
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6 This he said, not that he cared for the 
poor ; but because he was a thief, and ‘had 
the bag, and bare what was put therein. 

7 Then said Jesus, Let her alone: against 
the day of my burying hath she kept this. 

8 For the poor always ye have with you ; 
but me ye have not always. 

9 { Much people of the Jews therefore knew 
that he was there: and they came not for 
Jesus’ sake only, but that they might see 
Lazarus also, whom he had raised from the 
dead. 

10 But the chief priests consulted that 
they' might put Lazarus also to death ; 

11 Because that by reason of him many 
of the Jews went away, and believed on 
Jesus. 

12 { *On the next day much people that 
were come to the feast, when they heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, 

13 Took ‘branches of palm trees, and went 


forth to meet him, and cried, Hosanna: 


Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. 

14 And Jesus, when he had found a young 
ass, sat thereon ; as it is written, 

15 *Fear not, daughter of Sion: behold, 
thy King cometh, sitting on an asa’s colt. 

16 These things understood not his dis- 
ciples at the first: but when Jesus was glo- 
rified, then remembered they that these things 
were written of him, and that they had done 
these things unto him. 

17 The people therefore that was with him 
when he called Lazarus out of his grave, and 
raised him from the dead, bare record. 

18 For this cause the people also met him, 
for that they heard that he had done this 
miracle. 

19 The Pharisees therefore said among 
themselves, Perceive ye how ye prevail no- 
thing ? behold, the world is gone after him. 

20 { And there were certain Greeks 
among them that came up to worship at the 
feast : : | 
21 The same came therefore to Philip, 
which was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired 
him, sa ing, Sir, we would see Jesus. 

22 Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: and 
again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus. 

23 { And Jesus answered them, saying, 
The hour is come, that the Son of man should 
be glorified. 

24 Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
8 Zech. 9. 9. 


1 Chap. 18. 29, 8 Matt. 21.8. 
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abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit. 

25 ‘He that loveth his life shall lose it; 
and he that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal. 

26 If any man serve me, let him follow 
me; and where I am, there shall also my 
servant be: if any man serve me, him will my 
Father honour. 

27 Now is mv soul troubled; and what 
shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour : 
but for this cause came I unto this hour. 

28 Father, glorify thy name. Then came 
there a voice from heaven, saying, I have both 
glorified z#, and will glorify zt again. 

29 The people therefore, that stood by, 
and heard 2, said that it thundered: others 
said, An angel spake to him. 

30 Jesus answered and said, This voice 
came not because of me, but for your sakes. 

31 Now is the judgment of this world: 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out. 

82 And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me. 

33 This he said, signifying what death he 
should die. 

34 The people answered him, *We have 
heard out of the law that Christ abideth for 
ever: and how sayest thou, The Son of man 
must be lifted up? who is this Son of man? 

35 Then Jesus said unto them, Yet a 
little while is the light with you. Walk while 
ye have the light, lest darkness come upon 
you: for he that walketh in darkness knoweth 
not whither he goeth. 

36 While ye have light, believe in the 
light, that ye may be the children of light. 
These things spake Jesus, and departed, and 
did hide himself from them. 

37 { But though he had done so many 
miracles before them, yet they believed not 
on him : 

38 That the saying of Esaias the prophet 
might be fulfilled, which he spake, *Lord, 
who hath believed our report? and to whom 
hath the arm of the Lord been revealed ? 

39 Therefore they could not believe, be- 
cause that Esaias said again, 

40 ‘He hath blinded their eyes, and har- 
dened their heart; that they should not see 
with their eyes, nor understand with their 
heart, and be converted, and I should heal 
them. 

41 These things said Esaias, when he saw 
his glory, and spake of him. 


5 Peal. 110. 4, ® Isa. 53.1. Rom. 10. 16, 


7 Matt. 13. 14. 
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42 4 Nevertheless among the chief rulers 
also many believed on him; but because of 
the Pharisees they did not confess Aim, lest 
they should be put out of the synagogue : 

43 ‘For they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God. 

44 J Jesus cried and said, He that be- 
lieveth on me, believeth not on me, but on 
him that sent me. 

45 And he that seeth me seeth him that 
sent me. 

46 °I am come a light into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on me should not abide 
in darkness. 

47 ’°And if any man hear my words, and 


8 Chap. 5, 44. 9 Chap. 3. 19. 
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believe not, I judge him not: for I came not 
to judge the world, but to save the world. | 

48 He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not 
my words, hath one that judgeth him: ‘'the 
word that I have spoken, the same shall judge 
him in the last day. 

49 ForI have not spoken of myself; but 
the Father which sent me, he gave me a com- 
mandment, what I should say, and what I 
should speak. 

50 And I know that his commandment 
is life everlasting : whatsoever I speak there- 
fore, even as the Father said unto me, so I 


speak. 


10 Chap. 3. 17, ‘1 Mark 16, 16. 





Verse 1. ‘ Jesus six days before the Passover came to 
Bethany. —As we here enter upon John’s account of the 
traneactions of the week in which our Lord suffered, it 
seems desirable to indicate to the reader the proper mode 
of arranging the facts related by the four evangelists to 
the days on which they occurred. The following state- 
ment on the subject we owe to Dr. Robinson’s Harmony, 
which is substantially the same as that given by Lightfoot 
in his Hor. Heb. in John xii. 2. 

The Jewish day of twenty-four hours was reckoned from 
sunset to sunset; as is still the case in Oriental countries. 
The paschal lamb was killed on the fourteenth day of 
Nisan, towards sunset; and was eaten the same evening, 
after the fifteenth day of Nisan had begun (Exod. xii. 6, 8). 
Our Lord was crucified the day before the Jewish Sabbath, 
that is, on Friday (Mark xv. 42); and as he had eaten the 
Passover on the ing evening, it follows that the 
fourteenth of Nisan fell that year on Thursday, reckoned 
from the preceding sunset. Hence, the sixth day before 
the Passover, when Jesus came to Bethany, was the Jewish 
Sabbath, or Saturday; and the transactions of the follow- 
ing week may be distributed according to the following 

ule; which agrees with the Schema of Lightfoot. 
@s es 3 ae 
i 3s 
o 7 SaTurDay, reckoned from preceding sunset. The 

Jewish Sabbath. Jesus arrives at Bethany, 
John xii. 1. 3 

Sunpay, from preceding sunset, Jesus makes 
his public entry into Jerusalem, and returns 
at night to Bethany, Mark xi. 11. On this 
day the paschal lamb was to be selected, 
Exod. xii. 3. ies _ : 

Monpay, from preceding sunset. Jesus goes 
FR Ae bi hig way the incident of the 
barren fig-tree. He cjeanses the temple, 
and again returns to Bethany, Mark xi. 19. 

TurEspay, from preceding sunset. Jesus retarns 
to the city; on the way the disciples see 
the fig-tree withered, Mark xi. 20. Our 
Lord discourses in the temple ; takes leave 
of it; and when on the mount of Olives, on 
his way to Bethany, foretells his coming to 
destroy the city, and proceeds to speak also 
of his final coming to judgment. 

WEDNESDAY, from preceding sunset. The rulers 
conspire against Christ. On the eve of the 
day Oe the evening following Tuesday) 
our Lord had partaken of the supper at 
Bethany ; where Mary anointed him, and 
where Judag laid his plan of treachery, 
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which he made known to the chief priests 
in the course of this day. Jesus remained 
this day at esis A 
5 Tuunrspay, from preceding sunset. Jesus sends 
two disciples to the city to make ready the 
Passover. He himself repairs thither in 
the afternoon, in order to eat the paschal 
supper in the evening. 
6 Fasrpay, from preceding sunset. At evening, in 
the very beginning of the fifteenth of Nisan, 
Jesus partakes of the paschal supper ; insti- 
tutes the Lord’s Supper; is betrayed and 
apprehended. He is brought first before 
Coaphas, and then in the morning before 
Pilate ; is condemned, crucified, and, before 
sunset, laid in the sepulchre. 
7 Sarorpay. The Jewish Sabbath. Onur Lord 
rests in the sepulchre. 
8 Sonpay. Jesus rises from the dead at early 
dawn. 
2. ‘ Lazarus was one of them that sat at the table’ —This 
is the last notice we have of Lazarus; but this, like the com- 
mand to give meat to the revived maiden (Mark v. 43); 


15 


16 
17 


like the Lord’s own participation of food after the resur- 
rection (Luke xxiv. 42; John xxi. 13); is a witness against 
anything merely phantastic in his rising again. He is 


generally assumed to have been much younger than his ° 
sisters : one tradition, mentioned by Epiphanus, makes him 
thirty years old at this time, and to have survived for 
thirty years more. The traditions of his later life, as that 
he became Bishop of Marseilles, rest upon no good autho- 
rity; yet there is one circumstance of these traditions 
worthy of record, although not for its historic worth—that 
the first question he asked the Lord after he was come 
back from the grave, was, whether he should have to die 
again ; and, ae that it must needs be so, that he never 
smiled any more. 8, as a revenant, is often used by 
the religious romance writers of the middle ages as a 
vehicle for their conceptions of the lower world. He is 
made to relate what he has seen and known, just as the 
Pamphylian that revived is used by Plato in the Republic 
for the same purposes. 

3. ‘ Then took Mary a-pound of cintment.’—The reader 
who carefully compares the accounts given by the Evan- 
gelists of the anointings of Jesus by women, will probably 
see reason to conclude that they do not all relate to the 
ame transaction, but that at least two, and probably three, 
different unctions are recorded; and that the present 
anointing of the Lord’s feet by Mary is not mentioned 
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elsewhere. It is evident that the accounts in Matt. xxvi. 
and Mark xiv. relate to the same event. This occurred 
also at Bethany ; but it was four days later than the 

resent anointing, and was in the house of Simon the 
eper, not in that of Lazarus; and it was his head which 
was there unointed, not his feet, as in the present instance ; 
and the woman who anointed his head in the house of 
Simon is not named, and appears to have been a stranger, 
whereas here the act is performed by Mary, the well-known 
sister of Lazarus. Lastly, in the present instance Judas 
alone is stated to have objected to the waste and extrava- 
gance; whereas in the other case, later in point of time, 
the objection was also entertained by other disciples, and 
Judas is not particularly mentioned. 

In Luke vii., however, the case is mentioned of a woman 
who did anoint the feet of Christ at an entertainment. But 
this appears to be still more manifestly different from the 
present, as well as from that which Matthew and Mark 
record ;—from the present case it is, indeed, so different, 
that it appears wonderful that the sinful woman who then 
anointed the feet of Jesus should ever have been supposed 
the same as the respected sister of Lazarus, and that the 
transactions were the same events differently related. 
Luke's account refers to an anointing which took place in 
Galilee, at a considerably earlier point of time than either 
the present or the other instance; and it took place in the 
house of Simon the Phartsee, who himself, and not the 
disciples generally, or Judas in particular, entertained the 
objection which our Saviour answered—the objection and 
answer being entirely different from those which occurred 
on the other occasions, applying not to the extravagance 
of the waste, but to the sinful character of the woman. We 
do ourselves, therefore, feel anable to resist the conclusion 
that our Lord received three anointings in the course of 
his ministry, by different persons, at different times, in 
different houses, and two of them in different towns. The 
first, in point of time, would be that recorded by St. Luke, 
which took place in Galilee, in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, who himself made a mental objection, founded 
on the circumstance that the woman was a sinner. The 
second, at Bethany, in the house of Lazarus, whose sister 
Mary gave this proof of her reverence for Christ, who 
had raised her brother from the dead ; on which occasion 
Judas objected to the extravagant waste of the precious 
ointment. The third, four days after, in the same place, 
at the house of Simon the leper, when the head of Christ 
was anointed by a woman not named, and when some of 
the disciples, moved by so speedy a repetition of so costly 
an offering, entertained sincerely the objection which on 
the previous occasion had been urged by Judas only, and 
by him insincerely, with a view to his own advantage. 

6. ‘ Had the bag, and bare what was put therein.’—‘ The 
word yAwoodxouoy originally signified a wooden box in 
which pipers deposited the mouthpieces of their instru- 
ments, It thence came to denote any small portable box 
or casket, for holding money and other valuables, like the 
Latin marsupium. d this is the sense it has here, and 
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in 2 Chron. xxiv. 8, 10, 11.’— Bloomfield. It would appear 
that Judas was intrusted with the money contributed by 
those followers of Jesus who ‘ ministered to him of their 
substance,’ not only, as it would seem, for his own use and 


that of his disciples, but for distribution to the poor. For 
we see that Judas, in expressing an opinion that the value 
of the ointment ought to have been given to the poor, ex- 
pected to have had charge of it, if so appropriated. So 
also, when this same Judas left the party at the last supper 
to betray his Lord, some of the disciples supposed he was 

one to give something to the poor. The Evangelist clearly 
intimates that Judas was unfaithful to his trust; and that 
the real cause of his anxiety to obtain an addition to the 
fund confided to him was, ‘not that he cared for the poor,’ 
but that he might have larger scope for those peculations 
which had become habitual to him. Covetousness, or the 
love of money, is the principle in the character of Judas, 
which is here brought to our notice; and this we presently 
find more awfully exemplified in that betrayal of his master 
for paltry gain, which rendered his name a standing 
by-word in all the regions of the earth. 

21. ‘ Bethsaida of Galilee.” —From this, and from Mark 
vi. 45; vili. 22, it is manifest that this Bethsaida was in 
Galilee, on the west side of the Lake of Tiberias, and not 
far from Capernaum. That it was near the shore is im- 
plied by its name (fishing-town). It was the native place 
of Andrew and Peter, and the uent residence of Jesus. 
The above facts give some notion of the neighbourhood in 
which it lay; but the precise site is utterly unknown, and 
the very name has long eluded the search of travellers. 
The last historical notice of it is by Jerome, but he affords 
no more information than may be Werived from the inti- 
mations in the New Testament. It is true that Pococke 
(ii. p. 99) finds Bethsaida at Irbid ; Seetzen at Khan Min- 
yeh (Zach’s Monat. Correspond. xviii. 348); Nau at 
Medjel (Voyage, p. 578; Quaresmius, ii. 866), appa- 
rently between Khan Minyeh and Medjel, and others at 
Tabighah—all different points on the western shore of 
the lake. But Dr. Robinson expresses his deliberate per- 
suasion that these identifications can have no better foun- 
dation than the impression of the moment. He inquired 
perseveringly among the natives along the western border 
of the lake; but no Moslem knew of any such name, or 
any name that could be moulded into a resemblance to it, 
The Christians of Nazareth and Tiberias are indeed ac- 

uainted with the name, as well as that of Capernaum, 

rom the New Testament; and they have learned to apply 
them to different places, according to the opinions of their 
monastic teachers, or as may best suit their own conve- 
nience in answering the inquiries of travellers. It is thus 
that Dr. Robinson (Bb. Researches, iii. 295) accounts for 
the fact that travellers have sometimes heard the names 
along the lake. Whenever this has not been the conse- 
quence of direct leading questions, which an Arab would 
always answer affirmatively, the names have doubtless 
been heard from the monks of Nazareth, or from the 
Arabe in a greater or less degree dependent upon them. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


} Jesus washeth his disciples’ feet : 14 exhorteth them to 
‘ humility and charity. 18 He foretelleth, and dis- 
covereth to John by a token, that Judas should be- 
tray him: 31 commandeth them to love one another, 
36 and forewarneth Peter of his denial. 


Now 'before the feast of the passover, when 
Jesus knew that his hour was come that he 
should depart out of this world unto the Fa- 


ther, having loved his own which were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end. 
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2 And supper being ended, the devil having 
now put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, 
Simon’s son, to betray him ; 

3 Jesus knowing that the Father had given 
all things into his hands, and that he was 
come from God, and went to God; 

4 He riseth from supper, and laid aside his 
garments ; and took a towel, and girded him- 
self. 

5 After that he poureth water into a bason, 
and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 


i Matt. #6 9, 
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wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 


girded. 

6 Then cometh he to Simon Peter: and 
Peter said unto him, Lord, dost thou wash 
my feet ? | 

7 Jesus answered and said unto him, What 
I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 
know hereafter. 

8 Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never 
wash my feet. Jesus answered him, If I 
wash thee not, thou hast no part with me. 

9 Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not 
my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head. - 


10 Jesus saith to him, He that is washed 
needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean 
every whit: and ye are clean, but not all. 

11 For he knew who should betray him; 
therefore said he, Ye are not all clean. 

12 So after he had washed their feet, and 
had taken his garments, and was set down 
again, he said unto them, Know ye what I 
have done to you? 

13 Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye 
say well; for so I am. 

14 If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. 

15 For I have given you an example, that 
ye should do as I have done to you. 

16 *Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
servant is not greater than his lord ; neither 
he that is sent greater than he that sent 
him. 

17 If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them. 

18 J I speak not of you all: I know whom 
I have chosen: but that the Scripture may 
be fulfilled, *>He that eateth bread with me 

hath lifted up his heel against me. 

7 19 ‘Now { tell you before it come, that, 
when it is come to pass, ye may believe that 
I am he. ; 

20 *Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth me; 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 
sent mie: 

21 “When Jesus had thus said, he was 
troubled in spirit, and testified, and said, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you 
shall betray me. 


2 Matt. 10.24. Chap. 15. 


20. 8 
7 Or, morsel. 8 Chap. 7. 34. 


Verse 4. ‘ He riseth from supper,’ etc.—In the account of 
the celebration of the Passover, which we gave in a note 
on Luke xxii. we mentioned three washings connected 


S. JOHN. 


Psal. 41. 9. 4 Or, From sear ht 
9 Levit. 19. 18. Chap. 15. 17. 


[A.D. 33. 


22 Then the disciples looked one on another, 
doubting of whom he spake. 

, 23 Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom 
one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved. 

24 Simon Peter therefore beckoned to him, 
that he should ask who it should be of whom 
he spake. 

25 He then lying on Jesus’ breast saith 
unto him, Lord, who is it ? 

26 Jesus answered, He it is, to whom I 
shall give a “sop, when I have dipped #¢. And 
when he had dipped the sop, he gave it to 
Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon. 

27 And after the sop Satan entered into 
him. Then said Jesus unto him, That thou 
doest, do quickly. 

28 Now no man at the table knew for what 
intent he spake this unto him. 

29 For some of them thought, because 
Judas had the bag, that Jesus had said unto 
him, Buy those things that we have need of 
against the feast; or, that he should’ give 
something to the poor. 

30 He then having received the sop went 
immediately out : aad it was night. 

31 ] Therefore, when he was gone out, 
Jesus said, Now is the Son of man glorified, 
and God is glorified in him. 

32 If God be glorified in him, God shall 
also glorify him in himself, and shall straight- 
way glorify him. 

33 Little children, yet a little while I am 
with you. Ye shall seek me: ‘and as I said 
unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come; 
so now I say to you. 

34 °A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another; as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another. 

35 By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another. 

36 { Simon Peter said unto him, Lord, 
whither aoe thou? Jesus answered him, 
Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now ; 
but thou shalt follow me afterwards. 

37 Peter said unto him, Lord, why cannot 
I follow thee now? I will ‘lay down my life 
for thy sake. 

38 Jesus answered him, Wilt thou lay 
down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, The cock shall not crow, till 
thou hast denied me thrice. 


M 10. 40 


; 5 Matt. © Matt. 26, 21. 
phes. 5.2. 1 John 4.21. 3 


"10 Matt. 26. 33, 


with it: the first before the antepast, after the first grace 

had been said, and the first cup of wine had been drunk; 

the second after the antepast was concluded, and before 
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ESS nse a aS 
the proper feast began by the breaking of the unleavened | know by whom this service was usually performed, namely, 


bread ; and the third after the al feast was finished. 
It would appear that the rising from oF pal in the present 
instance, would indicate the second of these washings, as 
when this took place the whole feast was on the table, 
and the antepast had already been taken. There seems 
also something more striking in this second washing, 
which was performed when the preliminaries had assed 
and the breaking of the unleavened bread and the eating 
of the paschal lamb were immediately to follow. 

— ‘ Laid aside his garments.’—This may be explained 
by the analogy of custom; and the custom of the is 
for a servant who performs this or any other similar office 
to lay aside all his garments, if more than one, which are 
above his tunic, or body-coat: that is to say, he lays aside 
all his looser robes which might impede his ease or freedom, 
or incommode the person serves. As the articles of 
dress among the Jews do not appear to have been nume- 
rous, it is more than probable that Jesus only laid aside his 
outer flowing robe, which might be, and indeed often was, 
designated plurally (iudra:) ‘garments,’ in the way of 
dignity, because this external article of dress was remark- 
ably wide and flowing. 

he common people of the East wear a loose shirt, large 
trowsers, long jacket, and a girdle round the loins. Others 
add a waistcoat and a flowing robe, under the girdle. 
Over all is a loose mantle (the coat of Scripture) with 
short but wide sleeves, and open in the front, though 
capable of being wrapped round with the arms in cold 
weather. This cloak is the full dress, and is usually laid 
aside in the house, when a person wishes to be at his ease. 
It is also very inconvenient to work in the wide under 
rment, and hence the peasants and servants do not adopt 
it, But in taking it off, the girdle must necessarily be first 
removed. Our Saviour then girded himself with a towel 
ee taken off his own girdle), and after washing his 
isciples’ feet, took off the towel and wiped them with it 
(v. 5). 

— ‘ Took a towel, and ae himself —That is, girded 
himself with the towel. This is not an existing custom of 
the East; but we know from the classical writers that the 
servant whose duty it was to attend to the washings of his 
master or his master’s guests, girded himself with a lon 
piece of linen cloth, the end or both ends of whic 
being left hanging loose, supplied the towel with which 
the hands were wiped after being washed. Indeed the 
towel around the waist was a proper and essential part 
of the equipment of the servant who discharged this 
office. 


5. * Poureth water into a bason.’—This was for washin 
the feet, for the hands were washed by water being pou 
upon them. The traditionary regulations of the time 
determined that the basin for washing the feet should 
hold from two logs (or about four ne to nine cabs 
(about four pints and a half); as they held that a less 
quantity of water was not consistent with cleanliness. 
We see much reason to conclude that the Jews never did 
introduce the feet, or any other members, into the vessel 
containing the water. The operation upon the feet ap- 

rs to have been performed as the persons reclined at 
table, without its being needful for them to make any 
change in their posture. The servant came, and gently 
raising the foot inserted under it the basin of water: he 
then laved the foot, and rubbed it with his right hand 
while he held it with his left; finally wiping it with the 
towel with which he was girded. 

— ‘ Began to wash the disciples’ feet. —Having just ex- 
plained the process, it only remains to observe, that the 
washing of feet was no part of the Passover observances, 
in which the hands only were washed. Our Lord, there- 
fore, inculcated humility upon his apostles by a sponta- 
neous example, offered in his own discharge of an office 
not usually performed at all on such occasions, and which 
was 60 servile or reverential in its very nature, that it was 
never pefformed by superiors to their jnferiors, and rarely 
by equals sae other. The Rabbinical writers let us 

6 





by the servant for his master, by the wife for her husband, 
by the son for his father, and by the disciple for his 
master. The last indeed is not said expressly, but is im- 
a in the general rule, that ‘ All works which a servant 

oes to his master a disciple does to his master, except 
that 4 unloosing his shoes’ (7. Bab. tit. Cetuboth, fol. 
91. 1). 

23. * There was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his dis- 
ciples, —It appears that at this period the Jews had 
a Hie the same custom of reclining, instead of sitting, 
at their entertainments, which then also prevailed amon 
the Romans. We do not, however, think that they had 
adopted the custom from the Romans, but rather consider 
that they had, at a much earlier time, learned it from the 
Persians, to whom we can trace its earliest recorded ex- 
istence. Under this plan the guests reclined upon cushions 
or sofas, which enclosed the table on three sides, the 
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fourth side being left open for the access of the servants. 
In different times and places the tables and couches dif- 
fered in size, height, and arrangement; but from the 
word used to express the beds (rpsxAbiov—triclinium), it 
is evident that the arrangement was that of couches, en- 
closing on three sides a square or oblong table, not the 
stibadium, or continuous couch in the form of a half-moon, 
enclosing a round table. The Talmudists fally apprise 
us that such couches were in use among the Jews, but they 
do not enter into details, some information concerning 
which we may however derive from the analogous prac- 
tices of the Romans. The couches varied in size. Bach 
of the couches was most generally large enough for three 
persons, but sometimes only for two, or even one. Among 
the Romans high couches and tables were affected, but 
perhaps this was not the taste of the Jews, as the Orientals 
generally like to sit or recline lowattable. On the frame 
of the couches were laid mattresses, stuffed with feathers, 
herbs, or tow, over which were laid coverings, at first 
of skins, for which rich coverlets or carpets were ulti- 
mately substituted. 

As at a modern dinner-table there are certain places 
rather more distinguished than the others, 60 among the 
Romans the three couches, and the three places on each 
couch, had different degrees of dignity, and occupied a 
well-understood position with respect to the host and the 
principal guests. Thus one couch was called the summus 
or highest, another the medius or middle, and the third 
the imus or lowest. Again, the three places on each couch 
were respectively the summus, medius, and tmus, the 
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highest, middle, and lowest. The arrangement may he 
thus represented :— 
MIDDLE Coucu. 


| 
| 









Middle place 


Lowest place 
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Highest place 








Arrangement of a Roman Dining-table. 


At each couch the middle place was generally the most 
distinguished one, the position 8 being occupied by the 
host; when, however, the entertainment was given in 
honour of any particular guest, his place was sometimes 
at 4. 
The persons who reclined at table on these couches 
lay with the upper part of the body leaning on their left 
‘elbows, their a being of course turned towards the 
table. The head was a little raised, the back being sup- 


ported by cushions, but the lower part of the body was: 


extended at full length, inclining outward behind at the 
back of the person who sat next below him, which person, 
consequently, was so placed with the table before him and 
the inferior part of the first person’s body behind him, 
that his head approached the breast of the one above him, 
as also did the head of the person below himself approach 


whom no sop was given: it, therefore, we conclude that 
it was given to the person next above, this must have been 
Judas, to whom the sop was actually given. This conjec- 
ture may possibly supply a new emphasis to some of the 
circumstanoes related. 7 : 

It is singular that the Jews, who were enjoined in the 
Law to eat the Passover like travellers and men in haste, 
had so departed from their original practice as to eat it 
in the most luxurious and composed of all postures. We 
learn that the custom of sitting upright at meals was not 
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his own breast. If therefore the place of honour among the 
Jews was the middle of the cross couch, as among the 
Romans, it is evident that while John lay below Christ, 
with his head towards his bosom, Christ himself must 
have lain with his head towards the bosom of some one 
reclining above him. It then becomes a question who this 
was ? e should suppose it the most favoured disciple 
next to John. ‘In the sacred narrative the most favoured 
disciples appear to have been, John, his brother James, 
and Peter. Judas aleo must perhaps be considered a 
favoured disciple, since he was the treasurer and almoner 
of the party. Lightfoot thinks there can be no doubt 
that the disciple who reclined ahove Christ was Peter. 
He says, ‘While Christ and his disciples were eating 
together, Peter lay at the back of Christ, and John lay in 
his bosom: John in the bosom of Christ, and Christ in 
the bosom of Peter. Christ therefore could not readily 
talk with Peter in his ear (for all this discourse was by 
way of superna) Peter, therefore, looking over 
Christ’s head towards John, nods to him, and, by that, 
signs to him to ask Christ about this matter,’ For his 
conglusion, that Peter reclined above Jesus, it is seen 
that he relies on the circumstance of Peter’s beckoning 
to John; but we cannot see how this is proved, as it 
seems only to shew that John could more readily than 
Peter communicate with Christ; and a little attention 
will easily evince that if Peter occupied this place, John 
was, relatively, in the worst situation possible for observ- 
ing the sign which Peter made. e would therefore 
venture to suggest that, wherever Peter might be, it was 
no other than Judas who reclined next above Christ. 
Our reason for this conclusion is founded on the cireum- 
stance that Jesus gave the sop to Judas when he had 
dipped it, From the manner in which the persons were 
disposed on the couches, we think it must be evident to 
the reader that an individual seated as described, could 
only give a sop to two persons—to the one above and the 
one below him. But the one below him was St. John, to 





by any means extinct in the country; but it is the fact 
that even this less indulgent posture, as well as that of 
standing with girded loins and sandalled feet, were not 
only disused, but absolutely forbidden at the Passover 
At their ordinary meals a large proportion of the people 
continued to sit upright; but at the Passover it was made 
imperative on a t they should recline on couches, 
in the manner we have described. The reason for this 
was that their posture should indicate the condition of 
ease and freedom into which they on they had 
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been delivered from Egyptian bondage. They held that 
in every generation a man was obliged to behave at the 
- Passover as if he had himself been delivered from 
thraldom ; and, therefore, that at that feast a man was, 
above all things, bound to eat, drink, and sit in a posture 
of freedom. Hence they were at this time even studious 
to devise, as they lay on their couches, new forms of 
ease, and to obviate the least show of standing to attend 
or of readiness to proceed on any business, desiring in 
every way to indicate the condition of perfect freedom to 
which they had arrived. 


26. ‘ He it ts, to whom I shall give a sop when I have dipped 
it. —The bow] of liquid butter which makes its appear- 
ance at Greek enfertainments has been already mentioned 
er Judges v. 25). The party, being seated around, 

ip their bread in, endeavouring to make it imbibe as 
much as possible. The Arabs are very expert at this, 

inching the thin cake into such a form as to make a 
tind of spoon of it. The settled and more luxurious 
foeianesnle Tele themselves to sauces, pottages, etc., in 





the same manner. Pillaus of rice or corn are eaten from 
a@ common dish without the assistance of the bread. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


1 Christ comforteth his disciples with the hope of 
heaven: 6 professeth himself the way, the truth, 
and the life, and one with the Father: 13 assureth 
their prayers in his name to be effectual: 15 re- 
questeth love and obedience, 16 promiseth the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter, 27 and leaveth his peace with 
them. 


Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe 
in God, believe also in me. 


2 In my Father’s house are many man- 
262 


sions : : wt were not so, fs would have told 
ou. o to prepare a place for you. 

/ 3 Ay if I st and a a nines for you, 

I will come again, and receive you unto my- 

self; that where I am, there ye may be also. 

4 And whither I go ye know, and the way 
ye know. 

5 YF Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know 
not whither thou goest ; and how can we know 
the way ? 

6 Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and 
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the Father, but by me. 

7 If ye had known me, ye should have 

known my Father also: and from henceforth 
e know him, and have seen him. 

- 8 ¥ Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us 

the Father, and it sufficeth us. | 

9 Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, 
Shew us the Father ? 

10 Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me? the words that 
I speak unto you I speak not of myself: but 
the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works. 

11 Believe me that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me: or else believe me for 
the very works’ sake. 

12 { Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he 
do also; and greater works than these shall 
be do; because I go unto my Father. 

13 ‘And whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son. 

14 If ye shall ask any thing in my name, I 
will do 2¢. 

15 FT If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments. 

16 And I will-pray the Father, and he 
shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever ; 

17 Even the Spirit of truth; whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him: but ye know him ; 
for he dwelleth with you, and shal! be in you. 

18 I will not leave you “comfortless: I will 
come to you. 

19 Yet a little while, and the world seeth 
me no more; but ye see me: because I live, 
ye shall live also. ° 


1 Matt. 7.7. 


Verse 18. ‘I will not leave you comfortless—In the 
Greek the word is literally ‘orphans,’ or ‘ fatherless ;’ 
accordingly Wicliff’s version has, ‘I schal not leve you 
fadirles ;’ and the Rheims version, ‘I will not leave you 
orphanes. The word épdayos is however used in a more 
extended sense than the English word ‘ vel oar since it 
means generally all who are destitute, whether by the de- 

rivation of parents, children, friends, or patrons; ‘com- 
ortless’ or ‘destitute’ is therefore a very fair rendering, 
and conveys better the idea of the original than the literal 


transference to the English of the word ‘orphans,’ which - 
: bas been made by 


dridge, Campbell, and others. In 


S. JOHN. 
the truth, and the life: oo man cometh unto | 
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20 At that day ye shall know that I am in 
my Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 

21 He that hath my commandments, and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me: and he 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
to him. 

22 Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, 
how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto 
us, and not unto the world ? 

23 Jesus answered and said unto him, Ifa 
man love me, he will keep my words: and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him. 

24 He that loveth me not keepeth not my 
sayings: and the word which ye hear is not 
mine, but the Father’s which sent me. 

25 These things have I spoken unto you, 
being yet present with you. 2 

26 But the Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and eal 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
have said unto you. 

27 {| Peace I leave with you, my peace | 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, give 

unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid. 

28 Ye have heard how I said unto you, I 
go away, and come again unto you. If ye 
loved me, ye would rejoice, because I said, I 
go unto the Father: for my, Father is greater 
than I. 

29 And now I have told you before it come 
to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye might 
believe. | 

30 Hereafter I will not talk much with 
ha for the prince of this world cometh, and 

ath nothing in me. . 

31 But that the world may know that I 
love the Father; and as the Father gave me 
commandment, even soI do. Arise, let us go 
hence. 

8 Or, orphans. 


this, and in many other cases, our translators have care- 
fully distinguished the original and proper meaning, even 
when the original word has, with a modified or restricted 
signification, been adopted into the English language. It 
is observable that, as in the present instance, disciples, and 
indeed all the world, were among the Jews described as 
being left fatherless when their doctors and wise men 
were removed by death. So, among other examples, 
it is reported of R. Akiba, that on the death of a famous 
Rabbi, ‘he went out and cried, and his eyes flowed with 
water, and he said, Woe Rabbi! woe Rabbi! for the world 
is left fatherless by thee.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 


1 The consolation and mutual love between Christ and 
his members, under the parable of the vine. 18 A 
comfort in the hatred and persecution of the world. 
26 The office of the Holy Ghost, and of the apostles. 


I am the true vine, and my Father is the 
husbandman. 

2 'Every branch in me that bLeareth not 
fruit he taketh away: and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit. 

3 *Now ye are clean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you. 

4 Abide in me, and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine ; no more can ye, except ye 
abide in me. 

5 I am the vine, ye are the branches: He 
that abideth in me, and-I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit: for "without me 
ye can do nothing. 

6 If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth 
as a branch, and is withered; and men gather 
them, and cast them into the fire, and they are 
burned. 

7 If ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you. 

8 Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my disciples. 

9 As the Father hath loved me, go have I 
loved you: continue ye in my love. 

10 If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love; even as I have kept my 
Hel commandments, and abide in his 
ove. 

11 These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, and that 
your joy might be full. 

12 { ‘This is my commandment, That ye 
love one another, as I have loved you. 

13 Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. 

14 Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever 
I command you. 


a Matt, 15. 13. $3 Cha 
© Matt. 10. 24. 


0 


3 8 Or, severed 
13.16. Ailelear 


p- 18. 1 
Chap. 7 Or, excese. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1 Christ comforteth his disciples against tribulation by 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, and by his resurrec- 
tion and ascension : 23 assureth their prayers made 
in his name to be acceptable to his Father. 33 Peace 
in Christ, and in the world afftiction. 


‘TueEseE things have I spoken unto you, that ye 
should not be offended. 
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15 Henceforth I call you not servants ; for 
the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: 
but I have called you friends; for all things 
that I have heard of my Father I have made 
known unto you. 

16 Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you, and ‘ordained you, that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain: that whatsoever ye shall ask 
of the Father in my name, he may give it 


ou. 

: 17 These things I command you, that ye 
love one another. 

18 4 If the world hate you, ye know that it 
hated me before it hated you. 

19 If ye were of the world, the world would 
love his own: but because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you. 

20 Remember the word that I said unto 
you, ‘The servant is not greater than his lord. 

f they have persecuted me, they will also 
persecute you; if they have kept my saying, 
they will keep your’s also. 

21 But all these things will they do unto 
you for my name’s sake, because they know 
not him that sent me. 

22 If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin: but now they 
have no ’cloke for their sin. 

23 He that hateth me hateth my Father 


also. 

24 If I had not done among them the 
works which none other man did, they had not 
had sin: but now have they both seen and 
hated both me and my Father. 

25 But this cometh to pass, that the word 
might be fulfilled that is written in their law, 
°They hated me without a cause. 

| 26 °But when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, 
even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from 
the Father, he shall testify of me : 

27 And ye also shall bear witness, because 
ye have been with me from the beginning. 


4 Chap. 13. 34. 1 Thess. 4.9. 1 John 3. 11. 5 Matt. 28. 19. 
8 Teal, 35. 19. 9 Luke 24. 49. Chap. 14. 26. 
Pp 


2 They shall put you out of the syna- 
gogues: yea, the time cometh, that whoso- 


ever killeth you will think that he doeth God 
service. 

3 And these things will they do unto you, 
because they have not known the Father, nor 
me. 


4 But these things have I told you, that 
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when the time shall come, x may remember 

that I told you of them. And these things I 
said not unto you at the beginning, because I 
was with you. 

5 F But now I go my way to him that sent 
me; and none of you asketh me, Whither 
goest thou ? . 

6 But because I have said these things 
unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart. 

7 Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is 
expedient for you that I go away : for if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart, I will send him unto 

ou. 
: 8 And when he is come, he will ‘reprove 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment : 

9 Of sin, because they believe not on me ; 

10 Of righteousness, because I go to my 
Father, and ye see me no more ; 

11 Of judgment, because the prince of 
this world is judged. 

12 I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now. 

13 Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, he will guide you into all truth: for 
he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shall he speak: and he will 
shew you things to come. 

14 He shall lorify me: for he shall re- 
ceive of mine, at shal] shew 7 unto you. 

15 All things that the Father hath are 
mine: therefore said I, that he shall take of 
mine, and shew z¢ unto you. 

16 { A little while, and ye shall not see me : 
and again a little while, and ye shall see me, 
because I go to the Father. 

17 Then’‘said some of his disciples: among 
themselves, What is this that he saith unto 
us, A little while, and ye shall not see me: 
and again a little while, and ye shall see me: 
and, Because I go to the Father ? 

18 They said therefore, What is this that 
he saith, A little while? we cannot tell what 
he saith. 

19 Now Jesus knew that they were desirous 
to ask him, and said unto them, Do ye en- 
quire among yourselves of that I said, A little 
while, and ye shall not see me: and again a 
little while, and ye shall see me? 


4 Or, convince. $ Matt.7. 7, 8 Or, parables, 
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20 Verily, verily, I say unto you, That ye 
shall weep and lament, but the world shall re- 
Joice: and ye shall be sorrowful, but your - 
sorrow shall be turned into joy. 

21 A woman when she is in travail hath 
sorrow, because her hour is come: but as 
soon as she is delivered of the child, she re- 
membereth no more the anguish, for joy that 
a man is born into the world. 

22 And ye now therefore have sorrow: but 

I will see you again, and your heart shall re- 
Joice, and your joy no man taketh from you. 
- 23 And in that day ye shall ask me no- 
thing. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he 
will give z you. 

24 Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
name: ask, and ye shall receive, that. your 
joy may be full. 

25 These things bave I spoken unto you 
in "proverbs: but the time cometh, when I 
shall no more speak unto you in ‘proverbs, 
but I shall shew you plainly of the Father. 

26 At that day ye shall ask in my name: 
and I say not unto you, that I will pray the 
Father for you : 

27 For the Father himself loveth you, be- 
cause ye have loved me, and have believed 
that I came out from God. 

28 I came forth from the Father, and am 
come into the world: again, I leave the world, 
and go to the Father. 

29 4] His disciples said unto him, Lo, now 
2 aaa thou plainly, and speakest no ‘pro- 
verb. 

30 Now are we sure that thou knowest all 
things, and needest not that any man should 
ask thee : by this we believe that thou camest 
forth from God. | 

31 Jesus answered them, Do ye now be- 
lieve ? 

32 “Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now 
come, that ye shall be scattered, every man 
to ‘his own, and shall leave me alone: and 
yet I am not alone, because the Father is with 
me. 

33 These things I have spoken unto you, 
that in me ye might have peace. In the 
world ye shall have tribulation: but be of 
good cheer ; I have overcome the world. 


§ Or, parable. 6 Matt. 26. 31. 7 Or, his own home, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


1 Christ prayeth to his Father to glorify him, 6 to 
preserve his apostles, 11 tn umty, 17 and truth, 
20 to glorify them, and all other behevers with him 
tn heaven. 


TuHeEsE words spake Jesus, and lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, and said, Father, the hour is 
come ; glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee : 

2 ‘As thou hast given him power over all 
_ flesh, that he should give eternal life to as 
many as thou hast given him. 

3 And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent. 

4 I have glorified thee on the earth: I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me 
to do. 

5 And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was. 

6 J [have manifested thy name unto the men 
which thou gavest me out of the world : thine 
they were, and thou gavest them me; and 
they bave kept thy word. 

3 7 Now they have known that all things 
whatsoever thou hast given me are of thee. 

8 For I have given unto thtm the words 
which thou gavest me; and they have re- 
ceived them, “and have known surely that I 
came out from thee, and they have believed 
that thou didst send me. 

9 I pray for them: I pray not for the world, 
but for them which thou hast given me ; for 
they are thine. 

10 And all mine are thine, and thine are 
mine; and I am glorified in them. 

11 And now Lam fro more in the world, 
but these are in the world, and I come to thee. 
Holy Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom thou hast given me, that they 
may be one, as we are. 

12 While I was with them in the world, I 
kept them in thy name: those that thou 
gavest me I have kept, and none of them is 

1 Matt. 28. 16. 2 Chap. 16. 27. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


] Judas betrayeth Jesus. 6 The Baa fall to the 
ground. 10 Peter smiteth off Malchus’ ear. 12 
- Jesus is taken, and led unto Annas and Caiaphas. 
15 Peter's denial, 19 Jesus examined before 
Cataphas. 28 His arraignment before Pilate. 386 
rie kingdom. 40 The Jews ask Barabbas to be 


- a - 36. 
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lost, but the son of perdition ; *that the scrip-~ 
ture might be fulfilled. 

13, And now come I to thee; and these 
things I speak in the world, that they might 
have my joy fulfilled in themselves. | 

14 Ihave given them thy word; and the 
world hath hated them, because they are not 
of the world, even as I am not of the world. 

15 {i I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out ofthe world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil. 

16 They are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world. 

17 4 Sanctify them through thy truth: thy 
word is truth. 

18 As thou hast sent me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world. 

19 And for their sakes I sanctify myself, 
that they also might be ‘sanctified through 
the truth. 

20 { Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me through 
their word ; 

21 That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and i in thee, that they 
also may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me. | 

22 And the glory which thou gavest me I 
have given them ; that they may be one, even 
as we are ane: 

23 I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one; and that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me, and 
hast loved them, as thou hast loved me. 

24 *Father, I will that they also, whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where I am ; 
that they may behold my glory, which thou 
hast given me: for thou lovedst me before 
the foundation of the world. 

25 O righteous Father, the world hath not 
known thee: but I have known thee, and 
these have known that thou hast sent me. 

26 And I have declared unto them thy 
name, and will declare 7t: that the love 
wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, 
and I in them. 

4 Or, truly sanctified. 





& Chap. 12. 26. 


Waen Jesus had ges these words, "he 
went forth with his disciples over the brook 
Cedron, where was a garden, into the which 


he entered, and his disciples. 


2 And Judas also, which betrayed him, 
knew the place: for Jesus ofttimes resorted 
thither with bis disciples. 

3 "Judas then, having received a band of 


2 Matt. 26. 4%, 
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men and officers from the chief priests and 





the world; I ever taught in the synagogue, — 


Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns and 
torches and weapons. 

4 Jesus therefore, knowing all things that 
should come upon him, went forth, and said 
unto them, Whom seek ye? 

5 They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus saith unto them, I am fe. And Judas 
also, which betrayed him, stood with them. 

6 As soon then as he had said unto them, 


I am he, they went backward, and fell to the 


ground. 

7 Then asked he them again, Whom seek 
ye? And they said, Jesus of Nazareth. 

8 Jesus answered, I have told you that [ 
am he: if therefore ye seek me, let these go 
their way : 

9 That the saying might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, “Of them which thou gavest me 
have I lost none. 

10 { Then Simon Peter having a sword 
drew it, and smote the high priest’s servant, 
and cut off hisright ear. The servant’s name 
was Malchus. 

11 Then said Jesus unto Peter, Put up 
thy sword into the sheath: the cup which my 
‘Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ? 

12 4 Then the band and the captain and 
officers of the Jews took Jesus, and bound 
him, : 
13 And led him away to Annas first; for 
he was father in law to Caiaphas, which was 
the high priest that same year.° 

4 "Now Caiaphas was he, which gave 
counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient that 
one man should die for the people. 

15 { °And Simon Peter followed Jesus, 
and so did another disciple: that disciple was 
known unto the high priest, and went in with 
Jesus into the palace of the high priest. 

16 But Peter stood at the door without. 
Then went out that other disciple, which was 
known unto the high priest, and spake unto 
her that kept the door, and brought in 
Peter. 

17 Then saith the damsel that kept the 
door unto Peter, Art not thou also one of this 
man’s disciples? He saith, I am not. 

18 And the servants and officers stood 
there, who had made a fire of coals; for it 
was cold: and they warmed themselves: and 
Peter stood with them, and warmed himself. 

19 { The high priest then asked Jesus 
of his disciples, and of his doctrine. 

20 Jesus answered him, I spake openly to 


and in the temple, whither the Jews always 
resort ; and in secret have-I said nothing. 

21 Why askest thou me? ask them which 
heard me, what I have said unto them: be- 
hold, they know what I said. 

22 And when he had thus spoken, one of 
the officers which stood by struck Jesus ‘with 
the earn of his hand, saying, Answerest thou 
the high priest so ? 

23 Jesus answered him, If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil: but if well, why 
smitest thou me? 

24 “Now Annas had sent him bound unto 
Caiaphas the high priest. 

25 {| And Simon Peter stood and warmed 
himself. °They said therefore unto him, Art 
not thou also one of his disciples ? He denied 
at, and said, I am not. 

26 One of the servants of the high priest, 
being his kinsman whose ear Peter cut off, 
saith, Did not I see thee in the garden with 
him ? 

27 Peter then denied again: and imme- 
diately the cock crew. 

28 {J *°Then led they Jesus from Caiaphas 
unto *'the hall of judgment: and it was early ; 
‘and they themselves went not into the judg- 
ment hall, lest they should be defiled ; but 
that they might eat the passover. 

29 Pilate then went out unto them, and | 
said, What accusation bring ye against this 
man ? 

30 They answered and said unto him, If he 
were not a malefactor, we would not have de- 
livered him up unto thee. 

31 Then said Pilate unto them, Take ye 
him, and judge him according to your law. 
The Jews therefore said unto him, It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death : 

82 ‘That the saying of Jesus might be ful- 
filled, which he spake, signifying what death 
he should die. 

83 “Then Pilate entered into the judg- 
ment hall again, and called Jesus, and said 
unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? 

34 Jesus answered him, Sayest. thou this 
thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of 

? 


me 
35 Pilate answered, Am Ia Jew? Thine 
own nation afid the chief priests have de- 
livered thee unto me: what hast thou done ? 
86 Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of 
this world : if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should 


8 Chap. 17. 12. 4 And Annas sent Christ bound unto Cataphas the high priest, verse 24. 5 Chap. }1. 50. 
6 Matt. 26. 58. ° Or with a rod. 8 Matt. 26. 57. 9 Matt. 26. 69. 10 Matt. 27. 2, 11 Or, Pilate’s house. 
38 Acts 10. 28. 13 Matt, 20. 19. 14 Matt. 27. 11. 
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not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my 
kingdom not from hence. 

87 Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou 
a king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest 
that Tan aking. To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth. Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice. 

38 Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? 
And when he had said this, he went out again 


1S Matt. 27, 15. 





Verse 1. ‘A garden.'—Matthew says, ‘a place called 

Gethsemane’ (ch. xxvi. 80), which is hence supposed to 
have been the name of the garden, but was more probabl 
that of a village near which the garden stood, and to whic 
it probably belon Luke describes the going forth as 
‘to the Mount of Olives.’ Thus it appears that the garden 
was on, or at the foot of, the Mount of Olives, so that its 
situation might be indicated by a reference.either to the 
mount or to the adjoining village. Those on whom local 
associations make strong impressions must feel interest in 
a place which was a frequent resort of Christ and his dis- 
ciples; and, with the precise intimations afforded by the 
sacred text, there can be no difficulty in deciding that the 
spot now pointed out to those who visit Jerusalem as the 
Garden of Gethsemane, was probably such indeed. It 
corresponds to all the required conditions: ‘ At the foat 
of Olivet,’ says Sandys, ‘once stood the village of Geth- 
semane, the place yet fruitful in olives; and near it the 
delightful garden wherein our Saviour was betrayed.’ 
More precisely, the spot is an even plot of ground (Maun-~ 
drell suys not more than fifty-seven yards square), between 
the brook Kidron and the base of Mount Olivet. ‘The 
gardens of Gethsemane are now of a very miscrable de- 
scription, hedged round with a dry stone fenoe, and pro- 
vided with a few olive-trees. A convent has been built 
on the spot, but it is now in ruins.’— Richardson. The 
olive-trees here alluded to, and which are supposed to 
mark the more immediate resort of Christ, are interest- 
ing from their antiquity. The Christians of Jerusalem 
believe them to have sprung from the roots of those that 
existed there in the time of our Saviour, the original trees 
having been all cut down by the Romans when in want of 
wood to make crosses and warlike machines (Diary of a 
Tour, etc., by a Field-Officer of Cavalry). Chateaubriand 
confirms this, and adds a curious proof of the antiquity of 
the trees:—‘ The olive may be said to be immortal, since 
a fresh tree springs up from the old stump. Those in the 
Garden of Olivet’ [he means this garden] ‘at Jerusalem 
are, at least, of the time of the Eastern Empire, as is de- 
monstrated by the following circumstance. In Turkey 
every olive-tree found standing by the Mussulmans when 
they ea at Asia, pays one medine to the treasury ; 
while each of those planted since the conquest is taxed half 
its produce by the Grand Signior. The eight olive-trees 
of which we are speaking are charged only eight medines.’ 
These trees are unusually large. ‘The spot on which they 
grow belongs to the Latin monks, who purchased it at 
their own expense. 

3. ‘ Lanterns and torches.'—We introduce some examples 
of ancient torches, and some modem Oriental ones of 
torches and lanterns, to afford the subject such pictorial 
illustration as it seems capable of receiving. It is very pro- 
bable that the lanterns at this time in use were such ag are 
still common in Western Asia. The construction is at 
once simple and i ge and well calculated for diffusing 
a large body of light. It consists of around top and bottom 
of tinned copper—the former farnished with a handle, and 
the latter wi 2 stand for the candle—between which a 
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unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find in 
him no fault a¢ all. 

39 ‘*But ye have a custom, that I should 
release unto you one at the passover: will ye 
therefore that I release unto you the King of 
the Jews ? 

40 **Then cried they all again, saying, 
Not this man, but Barabbas. ow Barabbas 
was a robber. 


16 Acts 3. 14. 


cylinder of waxed cloth, or even of white paper, is extended 
over rings of wire. When rested on the ground it assumes 
the appearance and relative dimensions shewn in our cut, 
the cloth cylinder and rings being pressed or folded down 
between the bottom and the cover, so that the candle, 
which rests on the bottom and rises through an openin 

left in the cover, remains ex as if in a very broad: 
bottomed candlestick. In this state, if a person takes it by 
the cover to raise it up, the cloth cylinder becomes ex- 





Fuaxszacx. From Roman Gems: engraved in Stosch and 
Montfaucon. 


tended or unfolded, and, while carried along, the weight 
of the lower part still keeps it in this state of extension. 
Lanterns of this sort are uncommonly large, being gene- 





a, Roman Lawtrxaw: from the Column of Trajan. 6,e, Roman 
FraMaeaux. Selected from various Sculptures. 


rally from two to three feet in length, by about nine inches 
in diameter. The third cut, below, represents one of them 
in both its closed and extended state. 
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Torches require less description, as the cuts sufficiently 
explain their character without themselves needing expla- 
nation. It will be observed that the Oriental examples 
consist of a kind of cresset or grate, in the form of a cup, 
for containing the combustibles, sometimes with, but 
oftener without, a receptacle’ below, for receiving the 
burning or spent matter which may happen to fall from 
the grate. Torches of this kind are also much used in 
caravans, during the encampments of which, in the open 
air, on dark nights, a strange effect is produced by a great 
number of these grate torches being mounted on very tall 
poles, which are stuck upright in the ground, serving as 
beacons, and affording light to the caravan. The equal 
conditions of the want to be supplied, have produced ex- 
actly similar contrivances in different and distant coun- 
tries ; and the torch-cressets in use in England in the six- 
teenth century, represented in the next , as perfectly 
illustrate the usage as any thing the modern East can supply 

13. ‘Led him away to Arnas.’—See the note on e 
iii. 2. 

15. ‘ Another disciple. —It is generally believed that 
this disciple was John himself; although from the circum- 
stance of his being known to the high-priest, some have 
inferred that this was some noble follower of Christ whose 
name, from prudential considerations, it was deemed 
necessary to conceal. But nothing satisfactory can be 
alleged to prove that this person was not, or could not, be 
John. The objection that the high-priest was not likely 
to be known, in the manner implied, to the son of a poor 
fisherman of Galilee, is easily answered by observing 
that John’s father, although a fisherman, was not a poor 
fisherman (see the Introduction); and, with Doddridge, 
‘Though we cannot imagine the acquaintance was very 
intimate, considering the great diversity of their rank and 
station in life, yet-a thousand occurrences occasion some 
knowledge of each other between persons whose stations 
are unequal.’ 

17. ‘ The damsel that kept the door.’—It seems singular 
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that such an office should be assigned to a fe:male in so 
important an establishment as that of the high-priest. 
Some think that she performed the office temporarily, the 
men servants having been all engaged in apprehending 
Jesus. The Ethiopic translator, feeling the objection, 
takes the liberty of intimating that this ‘damsel’ was the 
door-keeper’s daughter. We have ourselves felt the same 
objection strongly, the practice appearing so adverse to 
Oriental habits; and were dis to consider that the 
damsel was only acting temporarily in this character. We 
are still disinclined to think that it was a custom of native 
growth: but finding that the charge of the door was very 
commonly entrusted to females among the Greeks and 
Romans, we imagine that the principal persons (always 
the most ready to adopt foreign customs) apenas) the Jews, 
had taken it from them. As the use of the word ‘damsel’ 
in our translation, might lead to misconception, it is proper 
to observe that the original (xa:3{cxn) although properly 
denoting a girl or young maiden, must here, and in other 
places where applied to a female servant, be understood, 
in @ proper sense, as used without respect to Just as 
we, by ‘maid’ or ‘girl,’ understand commonly a young 
female, yet apply those terms to female servants of any 
age. It is desirable to mention this, as, from all we can 
collect, the office of porteress was usually discharged by 
staid, middle aged, or even by old, women. 

— ‘One of this man’s disciples.’—Here, as well as in 
other places of the New Testament (Luke xxiii. 14; xx. 
60), and also among the Latins and Greeks, &»@pwwos, 
‘man,’ is used as a term expressive of contempt. The 
same is the case in German. It is well known that even 
at the present day the Jews still call Christ MNT IniN, 


‘that man.’ 

18. ‘ Servants and officers.’ —The S00Aa: are the domestic 
slaves or servants of Caiaphas ; the ixnpéra, or ‘ officers,’ 
are the official attendants of the Sanhedrim—men from 
the temple watch. 

— ‘A fire of coals.'—This means a fire of charcoal, as 
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CRESSETS. 


distinguished from one of raw wood. Coal is not anywhere 
used in the East. As chimneys are but little known, char- 
coal is extensively used, particularly for warming apart- 
ments, to avoid the annoyance of smoke, which would 
necessarily result from the use of wood. The fire of char- 
coal burns in pans or braziers of metal or earthenware. 
(See the note on Jer. xxxvi. 22.) 

— ‘It was cold,.’— Lightfoot notes here, ‘It was at the 
very dead of night, almost at the cock-crowing. Our 
countryman Biddulph, who was at Jerusalem at the very 
time when they were wont to celebrate the Passover, gives 
us the reason of this cold, by his own experience. He 
acknowledgeth, indeed, that he found it so hot at that 
time as we usually feel it in our own country about mid- 
summer ; that he could not but wonder how Peter at that 
time of the year should be so cold: but, in a few days, his 
doubt was resolved; for there were mighty dews fell, 
which, not being wholly dried up by the sun, made it 
very cold, especially in the night.’ Lightfoot also adverts 
to one of the traditionary canons, which supposes that 
there might be frost and snow at the time of the Passover. 

28. ‘ Lest they should be defiled.'—By the law (Num. 
xix. 12), whoever touched an unclean person was unclean: 
the chief priests and elders were therefore afraid to enter 
the pretorium, lest they might there contract defilements 
which would incapacitate them from the duties and privi- 
leges of the paschal season. ‘The same reason of course 
operated to prevent them from entering the pretorium at 
the other festivals, which the governor attended for the 
sake of administering justice and guarding the public 
peace. To get over this difficulty, there was erected, 
adjoining the palace, the ‘ pavement,’ called in Hebrew 
‘Gabbatha’ (ch. xix, 13), and which appears to have been 
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) passover ’ was certainly therefore not the fags lamb, to 


an elevated platform, deriving its name of ‘pavement ’ 
(A:Goorpwroy), no doubt, from its being, like the Roman 
platforms of judgment, paved in mosaic with small pieces 
of diversely-coloured marble. It was probably covered 
overhead, but open at the sides; so that the Jews, who 
stood around in the open air, could make to the governor, 
and receive from him, such oral communications as the 
occasion rendered necessary. Pilate probably sat on a 
judgment-seat, which was set upon the pavement. This 
explanation of the place called Gabbatha is founded on 
known facts concerning the open tribunals of Roman 
magistrates and governors; but considering that, in the 
present instance, such an erection or adjunct to the palace 
was required whenever the governor was present in Jeru- 
salem, it is not impossible that it may have been nothing 
more than a kind of paved porch, gallery, or balcony, in 
front of the building. See the notes on Matt. xxvii. 

— ‘ That they might eat the Passover.’—But the paschal 
lamb had been already eaten the greceding night; for we 
may be sure that all the Jews ate it the same night or 
which it was eaten by our Saviour and his disciples; and 
we know that the whole was necessarily eaten in one 
night. That which we are here to understand by ‘the 


which the name strictly belonged, but the Khagigah, or 
peace-offerings; namely, the sheep and oxen which were 
offered and eaten during the continuance of the feast, or 
rather of the feast of unleavened bread, which, from im- 
mediately following the passover, and filling out the week 
which the eating of the hal lamb introduced, was 
popularly included under the general name of the ‘ pass- 
over,’ as applied to the whole festival occasion. The word 
‘passover’ is employed in this popular sense in Luke 
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xxii. 1; nor is this latitude of application unsanctioned by 
the Law, for in Deut. xvi. 2, we read, ‘Thou shalt there- 
fore sacrifice the passover unto the Lord thy God, of the 
flock and of the herd; where ‘the passover of the herd’ 
obviously means something distinct from the paschal 
lamb, and is interpreted and understood of the ‘ Khagigah.’ 

Dr. Robinson in his Harmony has here a long and 
well-reasoned argument, which conducts to substantially 
the same view; and which may be consulted with advan- 
a by those who desire to see this matter stated more 
fully. ‘He concludes :—‘ The chief priests and the other 
- members of the Sauhedrim, on the morning of the first 
day of the festival, were pd ae defile themselves by 
entering beneath the roof of the Gentile procurator ; since 
in that way they would be debarred from partaking of the 
sacrificial offerings and banquets, which were customa 
on that day in the temple and elsewhere; and in whic 
they from their station were entitled and expected to par- 
ticipate. This view receives further confirmation from 
the circumstance, that the defilement which the Jews 
would thus have contracted by entering the dwelling of a 
heathen, could only have belonged to that class of im- 

rities from which a person might be cleansed the same 

ay by ablution (see Lev. xv. 5, 8q.; xvii. 15; xxii. 6, 7; 
Nam. xix. 7, 8q.): If now the passover of this verse was 
truly the paschal suppef, and was not to take place till the 
evening after the day of the crucifixion, then this defile- 
ment of a day could have been no bar to their partaking 
of it; for at the evening they were clean. Their scruple 
therefore, in order to be well founded, could only have 
reference to the Khagigah, or paschal sacrifice, offered the 
same day before evening.’ 

29. ‘ Pilate then went out unto them.’—The governor of 
the country had no doubt already heard some things re- 
specting Jesus, for it would seem that he had from the 
beginning a definite view in regard to him, since he seems 
from the first to have considered him as a well-meaning 
enthusiast. The dream also of his wife (Matt. xxvii. 19) 
would seem to give intimation of the fact, that reports 
concerning the person of Christ had made their way even 
into the Pretorium. He must also have been acquainted 
with his apprehension as a prisoner, for on the previous 
evening he had given them permission to take with them 
asa support a certain number of men from the cohort. 
Yielding now to the Jewish customs, as the distinguished 
were in general willing to do, he voluntarily came forth 
out of his palace. In front of it there was a place some- 
what elevated, and overlaid with a tesselated stone pave- 
ment, +d A:déorpwroy, upon which was placed the seat of 
judgment; for, in conformity with a Roman custom, the 
procurators held their courts in the open air. Tholuck. 

— ‘What accusation bring ye against this man?’— 
Inasmuch as Pilate from the beginning looked upon the 
accused as a well-meaning enthusiast, and had been accus- 
tomed to observe that the Jewish authorities acted much 
from private hatred (Matt. xxvii. 18); he naturally wished 
to ascertain whether these fanatical men had any just cause 
es finding guilty of death the person they brought before 





im. 

30. “If he were not a malefactor, we would not have 
deli: him up unto thee’—It is clear from this that the 
members of the Sanhedrim were not prepared for any 
such investigation as the ; eee now manifested a dis- 


position to institute ; but been accustomed to expect 
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that be would simply give his assent, in a matter which 

d examined into. Their reply amounts to this, 
That they did not merit the suspicion of having an accusa- 
tion without cause; and the terms in which it is given are 
not the most respectful, and manifest that they felt affronted 
at its being asked. 

31. ‘ Take ye him, and judge him according to your law.’ 
—By this Pilate clearly enough intimated that he did not 
wish to have any thing to do with the affair, nor to con- 
sider the conduct of the accused as meriting death ; and, 
therefore, desires to consider it a matter entirely within 
their own jurisdiction, and liable to the ecclesiastical 
punishments which they still had the power to inflict— 
such as scourging, excommunication, etc. 

— ‘It is not retire hel us to put any man to death.’—— 
This not only intimated to Pilate that the offence was one 
for which nothing less than death would seem to them an 
adequate judgment ; but must here let him see that they 
were in a stern and sa humour, which he could not 
safely trifle with or set aside. This made its full impres- 
sion aren his amine: / 

82. * That the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled...sig- 
nifying what death ve should die.—-When ied Evangelist 
here says, that it was only by a particular Providence that 
Jesus was crucified, and not stoned, it seems to follow that, 
seeing the former was the Roman and the latter the Jewish 
punishment, the Jews still had the power of inflicting 
such sentence of condemnation; whence a still further 
inference would be that the Jews did at that time actually 
ogre the right of inflicting the punishment of death. 

ut this conclusion is by no means well grounded. The 
extraordinary feature in this case does not consist in the 
fact that Christ was in a general way transferred from the 
official jurisdiction of the Jews to that of the Romans; 
but it consists in this, that the Jews did not wish Jesus to 
be condemned simply on the ground of religious accusa- 
tions, in which case Do dieser would have given them 
his permission to stone him, but they alleged against him 
high treason also, by which means they succeeded in pro- 
curing from the Romans his condemnation according to 
their laws. For, when the members of the Sanhedrim saw 
that Pilate, who had often before listened to a detail of 
their religious disputes and accusations, did not wish to 
give his assent to the death of Jesus on that ground, they 
immediately passed over to the accusation of high treason 
(Luke xxiii, 2). We find, however, that when they did 
not succeed in urging his condemnation on political 

ounds, they again returned to the religious accusation 

xix. 7). ; From this circumstance also must we explain 

the examination which Pilate, urged by necessity, now 
instituted with Jesus, and the nature of the answer of the 
latter. The remark of John refers to the saying of Christ, 
found in vill. 28, ‘When ye shall have lifted up the Son 
of man;’ comp. iil. 14. The fact that that very ex- 
pression was selected by Christ at the time—an expression 
which also designated the act of crucifixion—was a mys- 
terious intimation in regard to the manner of his death. 
_ 33. ‘ Pilate entered into the judgment hall again.’—That 
is to say, Pilate withdrew into the porch or fore court 
(xpoatAcoy), where Jesus probably remained bound and 
surrounded by the watch; in that situation he may also 
in part have been witness of the transactions between the 
procurator and the members of the Sanhedri 





CHAPTER XIX. 


1 Christ is scourged, crowned with thorns, and beaten. 
4 Pilate is desirous to release lim, but being over- 
come with the outrage of the Jews, he delivered him 
to be crucified. 23 They cast lots for his garments. 
26 He commendeth his mother to John. 28 He 
dieth. 31 His side is pierced. 38 He is buried by 
Joseph and Nicodemus. 


1 Matt. 27. 26. 


Tren ‘Pilate therefore took Jesus, and 


scourged him. 
2 And the soldiers platted a crown ot 
thorns, and put #¢ on his head, and they put 


on him a purple robe, 
3 And said, Hail, King of the Jews‘ and 


they smote him with their hands. 
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4 4 Pilate therefore went forth again, and 
saith unto them, Behold, I bring him forth 
to you, that ye may know that I find no fault 
in him. 

5 Then came Jesus forth, wearing the 
crown of thorns, and the purple robe. And 
Pilate saith unto them, Beholi the man! 

6 When the chief priests therefore and 
officers saw him, they cried out, saying, Cru- 
cify him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto them, 
Take ye him, and crucify him: for I find no 
fault-in him. 

7 The Jews answered him, We have a 
law, and by our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God. 

8 GY When Pilate therefore heard that 
saying, he was the more afraid ; 

9 And went again into the judgment hall, 
and saith unto Jesus, Whence art thou? But 
Jesus gave him no answer. 

10 Then saith Pilate unto him, Speakest 
thou not unto me? knowest thou not that I 
have power to crucify thee, and have power 
to release thee ? | 

11 Jesus answered, Thou couldest have 
no power at all against me, except it were 
ve thee from above: therefore he that 

elivered me unto thee hath the greater sin. 

12 And from thenceforth Pilate sought to 
release him: but the Jews cried out, saying, 
If thou let this man go, thou art not Cesar’s 
friend: whosoever maketh himself a king 
speaketh against Cesar. 

13 When Pilate therefore heard that 
saying, he brought Jesus forth, and sat down 
in the judgment seat in a place that is called 
the Pavement, but in the Hebrew, Gab- 
batha. | 

14 And it was the preparation of the 
passover, and about the sixth hour: and he 
saith unto the Jews, Behold your King! 

15 But they cried out, Away with him, 
away with him, crucify him. Pilate saith 
unto them, Shall I ge your King? The 
chief priests answered, We have no king but 


sar. 

16 *Then delivered he him therefore unto 
them to be crucified. And they took Jesus, 
and led him away. 

17 { And he bearing his cross went forth 
into a place called the place of a skull, which 
is called in the Hebrew Golgotha : 

18 Where they crucified him, and two 
other with him, on either side one, and Jesus 
in the midst. 

19 4 And Pilate wrote a title, and put iz 


9 Matt, 27. 31. 3 Matt. 9°. 35. 4 Or, wrought. 
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on the cross. And the writing was, JESUS 
OF NAZARETH THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

20 This title then read many of the Jews: 
for the place where Jesus was crucified was 
nigh to the city : and it was written in Hebrew, 
and Greek, and Latin. ; 

21 Then said the chief priests of the Jews 
to Pilate, Write not, The King of the Jews; 
but that he said, I am King of the Jews. 

22 Pilate answered, What I have written 
I have written. 

23  °Then the soldiers, when they had 
crucified Jesus, took his garments, and made 
four parts, to every soldier a part; and also 
his coat: now the coat was without seam, 
“woven from the top throughout. 

24 They said therefore among themselves, 
Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose 
it shall be: that the scripture might be ful- 
filled, which saith, "They parted my raiment 
among them, and for my vesture they did 
ae lots. These things therefore the soldiers 

25 I Now there stood by the cross of Jesus 
his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the 
wife of “Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. 

26 When Jesus therefore saw his mother, 
and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, 
he saith unto his nicther Woman, behold 
thy son ! 

27 Then saith he to the disciple, Behold 
thy mother! And from that hour that disciple 
took her unto his own home. 

28 { After this, Jesus knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, “that the 
scripture might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. 

29 Now there was set a vessel full of 
vinegar: and they filled a spunge with vine- 
gar, and put zt upon hyssop, and put 7 to his 
mouth. 

30 When Jesus therefore had received the 
vinegar, he said, It is finished: and he bowed 
his head, and gave up the ghost. . 

31 4 The Jews therefore, because it was the 
preparation, that the bodies should not remain 
upon the cross on the sabbath day, (for that 
sabbath day was an high day,) besought 
Pilate that their legs might be broken, and 
that they might be taken away. 

32 Then came the soldiers, and brake the 
legs of the first, and of the other which was 
crucified with him. 

33 But when they came to Jesus, and saw 
yee he was dead already, they brake not his 
egs : 


5 Peal. 22. 18. © Or, Clopas. 7 Peal. 69, 92 
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34 But one of ‘the soldiers with a spear 
ierced his side, and forthwith came thereout 
lood and water. 

85 And he that saw iz bare record, and 
his record is true: and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye might believe. 

36 For these things were done, “that the 
scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him 
shall not be broken. 

37 And again another scripture saith, 
*They shall look on him whom they pierced. 

38 J °°And after this Joseph of Arima- 
thea, being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly 
for fear of the Jews, besought Pilate that he 
might take away the body of Jesus: and 


8 Exod. 12. 46. Num. 9.12. Paal. 34. 20. 
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Pilate gave him leave. He came therefore, 
and took the body of Jesus. 

39 And there came also Nicodemus, which 
at the first came to Jesus by night, and 
brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about 
an hundred pound toeight. 

40 Then took they the body of Jesus, and 
wound it in linen clothes with the spices, as 
the manner of the Jews is to bury. 

41 Now in the place where he was crucified 
there was a garden; and in the garden a new 
sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid. 

42 There laid they Jesus therefore because 
of the Jews’ preparation day ; for the sepul- 
chre was nigh at hand. 


9 Zech. 12. 10, 10 Matt. 27. 57, 





Verse 1. ‘ Scourged him.'—This scourging was, as we 
have already had occasion to notice, a usual preliminary 
of capita] punishment. But in the present case, as appears 
from what follows, Pilate had not made up his mind to 
consign to death one whom he felt to be innocent, but 
rather hoped to assuage the fierce enmity of the Jews by 
this punishment, and then to release him. The Jewish 
scourging, as one of the synagogue punishments, was more 
mild than that of the Roman. It never exceeded forty 
strokes, was not regarded as shameful, deprived no one of 
his civil honours, and was even inflicted upon priests. But 
the Roman scourging, on the contrary, was never applied 
toa Roman citizen, but was inflicted only upon slaves. The 
scourge was formed of thongs twisted together ; and some- 
times, in order to increase the severity of the lash, small 
cubic pieces of bone were woven into it, udorie dorpoyaAwrh. 
The bloody character of this punishment may be learned 
from the account which the Christians of Smyrna give of 
the scourging of their martyrs: ‘Who would not admire 
their noble disposition, their endurance, their attachment to 
the Lord? Who, being torn and lacerated by the scourge, 
even till their veins and arteries were laid bare, and the 
economy of the body could be seen—still persevered.’ 

2. ‘ And the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, etc.—The 
soldiers, who d no human sympathies, did not 
satisfy themselves with inflicting the punishment which 
the governor had commanded. They had fecha heard 
how the people of Herod had before vented their malicious 
wickedness against him. The robe thrown around him in 
contemptuous scorn, and in which he had been returned 
to Pilate’s tribunal, was still at hand. The Jews were in 
themselves a despised people among the soldiers. When, 
therefore, such a defenceless man, whom they looked upon 
as having claimed to be king of this despised people, was 
given up entirely to their power, they found an oppor- 
tunity of treating with contumely the unarmed king, as 
well as the people themselves. Hence they mock him with 
the royal insignia, with the purple robe, the sceptre, and 
the diadem ; they scornfully greet him with the salutation 
which was commonly bestowed upon the emperor; and 
give full vent to their other mistreatment of him. See the 
note on Luke xxiii. 11. 

5. ‘ Behold the man !’—Pilate seems to have been present 
at the chastisement and mockery of Jesus. After the sol- 
diers had ended their rude sport, he commanded them to 
bring the abused prisoner out before the judgment-seat 
again. He went before them, and addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim the substance of what we find in 
the 4th verse, to which he added, ‘ Behold the man!’ since 
the rest of v. 5 is a parenthesis. What now is the sense of 
this explanation of Pilate? And, first, as it regards the 
expression, ‘Behold the man? Most of the ancient com- 
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mentators already assumed that Pilate, being himself af- 
fected with sympathy, wished to awaken the sympathy of 
the Jews also. ‘Although you hate the king, yet spare 
him, for you see he is cast down; he has been scourged, 
he has been mocked with bitter reproaches, he is covered 
with ignominy, malicious envy hegins to burn against him.’ 
Thus also Enthymius, Calvin, and Semler. On that sup- 
position we might paraphrase it as is done by Grotius :— 
‘ Behold what this man has suffered to befall him; to re- 
gard such an one as an agitator of public tumults is ridi- 
culous.’ This last view would not be inadmissible; but 
the first attributes to Pilate such a tenderness of heart as 
could not be expected in this cold sarcastic worldling. 
Still less would it accord with the character of the procu- 
rator to find an expression of honour and admiration in 
the heavenly calmness of Jesus. It is but rarely that 
superficial worldlings understand aught thus. Tholuck 
therefore prefers to regard the expression as indicative of 
contempt, just as the one afterwards used in v. 19, 14, 15. 
Erasmus understands it in this way. We must then con- 
nect it with the preceding context in such a manner as if 
Pilate designed to say to the Jews, ‘ Jesus has received the 
scourging, and I now bring him before you again in order 
that you may see that 1 myself can pronounce no judgment 
of condemnation against him; for I regard him as an in- 
nocent man.’ 

12. ‘If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar's 
Jriend,’ eto.—The Jews knew well that nothing could be 
better calculated to decide the wavering governor than 
this; and, in fact, it appears that his constancy was van- 
quished by it. The saying evidently implies an intention 
that, in case he did not condemn Jesus, they would find 
means to let Cesar know that he had encouraged and 
abetted a person who had claimed to be king in a part of 
his imperial dominion. Pilate had not moral courage to 
withstand this, knowing, as he could not but know, that 
nothing was so likely as a wrong representation of such a 
transaction to ruin him with the jealous and suspicious 
Tibetius, who was well known never to pardon the least 
attempt to dispute his authority or weaken his power. 
Pilate also had some experience to instruct him that 
the Jews would be quite ready, as they threatened, to de- 
nounce him to Cesar. Not long before, he had, in the 
same place, been greatly alarmed by a threat from the 
leading men of Jerusalem, to send a deputation to Rome, 
to complain of his conduct in the affair of the golden 
bucklers (seé the note on Matt. xxvii. 2); and although 
they did not execute this intention, the written complaints 
which they did send received attention, and procured Pilate 
a sharp rebuke from the emperor, which he had probably 
not yet forgotten. 

It is very possible that the present threat may have ulti- 
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mately had some effect in inducing Pilate to anticipate any 
pussible misrepresentation of the part he had taken, by him- 
self sending the emperor an account of the whole transac- 
tion. This is the more probable, when we recollect that 
the governors of provinces were expected to acquaint the 
emperor with whatever of interest or importance occurred 
within their respective jurisdictions. In the note already 
referred to we have shewn that Pilate was believed by some 
early Christian writers to have done this, with the result 
there stated. Few will hesitate to allow that such writers 
as Justin Martyr and Tertullian had good reason for the 
opinion they entertained ; and that, even if dishonest, they 
would not have dared to appeal to documents which had 
no existence. That there were several different alleged 
eopies of ‘ the Acts of Pilate’ rather proves than disproves 
the existence of an authentic original. The copies or re- 
ports of this alleged document, which have been preserved 
in the writings of Justin Martyr and Tertullian, would 
seem the most worthy of notice: and after stating that the 
whole matter is involved in uncertainty and dispute, we 
may perhape venture to introduce the substance of the part 
which relates to Christ, as we find it collected in the 
Ancient Universal History, x. 625, where some sensible 
observations on the subject may be found. 

‘ Pilate to Tiberius, etc.—I have been at length forced 
to consent to the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, to prevent a 
tumult among the Jews, though it was very much against 
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my will. For the world never saw, and probably never 
will see, a man of such extraordinary piety and upright- 
ness. But the high-priests and Sanhedrim fulfilled in it 
the oracles of their prophets and of our sibyls. While he 
rang on the eross, an horrid darkness, which covered the 
earth, seemed to threaten its final end. His followers, who 

rofess to have seen him rise from the dead and ascend 
Into heaven, and acknowledge him for their God, do still 
subsist, and by their excellent lives shew themselves the 
worthy disciples of so extraordinary a master. I did all 
I could to save him from the malice of the Jews, but the 
fear of a total insurrection made me sacrifice him to the 
peace and interest of your empire,’ eta 

If this may be relied upon, it would appear to have been 
not written until some time after the transactions to which 
it refers; and there are some points in it which might 
render it probable that, as one statement declares, Pilate 
did not write until an explanation of his conduct in this 
matter had heen demanded by the emperor. 

— ‘ Caesar's friend.’—‘ Amicus Cesaris,’ friend of Ceesar, 
was a title of honour given to ambassadors and prefects, 
among the Romans. In Josephus also we find the phrase, 
‘ friend of Cesar,’ in this its technical signification. 

16. ‘ They took Jesus, and led him away.’—Old traditions 
at Jerusalem point out the whole of the Dolorous Way 
( Via Dolorosa) which our Saviour was led, from the palace 
of Pilate to the place of crucifixion. The distance is some- 
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what less than a mile; and, in the way, the supposed loca- 
lity is precisely indicated of every little incident which the 
sacred narrative records, as well as of others which Scrip- 
ture has not recorded. 

The alleged house of Pilate is an old-looking, irregular 
building. of Roman architecture, Richardson says, in which 
the Turkish governors of Jerusalem formerly resided. It 
is now out of repair, but contains some good rooms, and 
commands, on the south side, a fine view over the site of 
the Temple. It can only, at most, be allowed that this 
building occupies the site on which the house of Pilate 
once stood: yet the scene of every circumstance which 
there occurred is still pointed out as distinctly as if the 
building were the same—such as the room in which Christ 
was mocked and buffeted by the soldiers, and that in which 
he was scourged. Just after leaving the house there is an 
ancient arch crossing the street and supporting a ruined 
gallery: this is called the arch of ‘ Ecce Homo, from the 
window near it, at which it is said that Jesus was shewn 
to the people, wearing the purple robe and thorny crown, 
when Pilate pronounced those memorable words—‘ Behold 
the man !’ hundred beyond the arch are shewn 
the ruins of a church vedica to ‘Our Lady of Grief,’ 
supposed to have been erected over the spot where our 
Lord’s mother stood as he sed by, and sunk to the 
ground, as if lifeless, when she saw him. ‘ This circum- 
stance,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘is not recorded by the Evan- 

lists; but it is generally believed—on the authority of 

. Boniface and St. Anselm!’ Soon after, two places are 
shewn where Christ sunk beneath the burden of his cross ; 
and a third, where, staggering beneath that burden, he 
stretched forth his hand to the wall to prevent his falling, 
and an impression is shewn which, it is said, his hand left 
upon the stone. A very little farther (sixty-six paces from 
the ruined church) is the spot where the soldiers, com 
sionating the weakness of Jesus, or fearing he would die 
too soon, compelled Simon the Cyrenian to take the burden 
of his cross. The road then passes the supposed houses of 
the rich man and Lazarus, beyond which, at the entrance 
of the street leading up to Calvary, is the spot where 
Christ is sup to have turned to console the weeping 
‘daughters of Jerusalem.’ One hundred and ten paces 
farther is shewn the house of Veronica, whom the legend 
states to have handed to the Saviour, as he passed, a napkin, 
to cleanse his face from the blood which trickled from his 
thorn-pressed brows. The Gate of Judgment, by which 
criminals were conducted from the city to the place of 
execution, occurs about one hundred paces further on. A 
column of this gate is still standing, buried in rubbish 
nearly to the top: it is a small Roman column, and, in 
Richardson’s opinion, neither it nor the stones about it in 
the least resemble what we should imagine to have been 
employed in such a wall as formed the rampart of the city 
of Jerusalem. There are about two hundred paces from 
this gate to the summit of Calvary, where the Via Dolorosa 
terminates. 

18. ‘ They crucified him.’—In some of the notes on the 
parallel accounts we have made observations concerning 
the cross and crucifixion. We shall now add such further 
particulars as may seem D to give the reader some 
distinct ideas of this manner of death, which is now, hap- 
pily, extinct, but which must ever be an interesting matter 
of consideration in consequence of our Lord’s submission 
to its ignominy and torture. : 

To what we have already said concerning the cross, we 
have little more to add. Its general form is well known 
from the numerous paintings and is rtp of the Cra- 
cifixion. The painters, however, whether from design 
or inattention, usually represent the cross as much more 
elevated than it actually was. From all we can collect, 
we believe the cross was generally about eleven feet 
high above the ground, and rarely reached twelve feet. 
The feet of the crucified person were seldom more than 
four feet above the ground, and rested on a projection of 
wood, that the wile weight of the body might not be 
borne by the hands so as to rend them from their fasten- 
ings. The piece or projection, above the centre of the 
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transverse beam, served to bear the inscription, describing © 
the offence for which the criminal suffered. Ancient 
monuments, coins, and crosses represent this as the kind of 
cross on which Jesus died ; and this opinion is supported 
by the allusions and descriptions of the early Christian 
writers, particularly of Justin Martyr. In fact, this was 
the common cross; the other kind, in the shape of the 
letter X, on which tradition states St. Andrew to have 
died, appearing to have been much less usuak 

It is a question perhaps not easy to determine, whether 
the condemned person was fastened to the cross after or 
before it was erected. The little evidence we have seems 
to incline so equally to either alternative, that we might 
almost suppose that sometimes the one course was taken, 
and sometimes the other. It is evident that the previous 
fastening of the criminal to the cross, as it lay on the 
gronnd, must have rendered the erection of the cross more 

ifficult; although perhaps the additional trouble thus 
occasioned was not more than commensurate to that of 
cre the condemned man and nailing him to the cross 
after it had been erected. The former course, however, 
must have given more unutterable anguish to the sufferer, 
from the violent jerks he received while the cross was 
being planted in the ground. This marked difference, in 
int of suffering, may perhaps afford room for the con- 
jJecture that an intentional distinction was made, according 
as the offence was more or less heinous—the nailing to the 
cross before its erection being a circumstance of aggrava- 
tion in the punishment of enormous offences. 

When the sufferer arrived at the place of execution, he 
was stripped entirely naked by the soldiers, who then pro- 
ceeded to nail him to the cross. In the first instance, the 
hands and feet were tied with cords to the proper places, 
and then the nails were driven in, after which the cords 
were withdrawn. The executioner began with nailing the 
right hand and foot, and then proceeded to the left hand 
and foot: it often happened, however, that all the nails 
were driven simultaneously, by as many soldiers, each of 
them fixing a limb. Sometimes, instead of one nail being 
driven through each foot, the sole of one foot was made to 
rest upon the instep of the other, and then one long nail 
was driven through both feet. The nails, however, were 
sometimes altogether dispensed with, cords only being em- 
ployed; and this, although gentler, in one sense, as occa- 
sioning less pain, was, in another, more cruel, as it enabled 
the sufferer to live the longer upon the cross. ‘It is under- 
stood that St. Andrew was tied, and not nailed to his cross, 
and that three days elapsed before he expired; but this 
may be considered rather an early death under such cir- 
cumstances, as those who were even nailed to the cross 
often lived longer. 

A learned German physician, George Gottlieb Richter, 
in a treatise devoted to the subject of our Lord's crucifixion, 
has scientifically defined the character of those torturer 
which a crucified person endured, and which it seems well 
that the Christian reader should understand. We are only 
acquainted with the work through the extracts of Jahn and 
Rosenmiiller, to the former of whom we are indebted for 
the following e:— 

‘The position of the body is unnatural, the arms being 
extended back, and almost immovable. In case of the least 
motion, an extremely painful sensation is experienced in 
the hands and feet, and in the back, which is lacerated 
with stripes. The nails, being driven through the parts 
of the hands and feet which abound in nerves and tendons, 
create the most exquisite anguish. The exposure of so 
many wounds to the open air brings on an inflammation, 
ocd every moment increases the poignancy of the suf- 
ering. 

: In those parts of the body which are distended or 
pressed, more blood flows through the arteries than can be 
carried back into the veins. The consequence of this is, 
that a greater quantity of blood finds its way from the 
aorta into the head and stomach than would be carried 
there by a natural and undisturbed circulation. The 
blood-vessels of the head become pressed and swollen, 
which of course causes pain, and a redness of the face. The 
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circumstance of blood being impelled in more than ordi- 
bary quantities into the stomach, is an unfavourable one 
also; because it is that part of the system which not only 
admits of the blood being stationary, but is particularly 
exposed to mortification. The aorta not being at liberty 
to empty in the usual free and undisturbed way, the blood 
which it receives from the left ventricle of the heart is 
unable to receive its usual quantity. The blood of the 
lungs therefore is unable to find a free circulation. This 
general obstruction extends its effects also to the right 
ventricle; and the consequence is an internal excitement, 
and exertion, and anxiety, which are more intolerable than 
the anguish of death itself All the large vessels about the 
heart, and all the veins and arteries in that part of the sys- 
tem, on account of the accumulation and pressure of blood, 
are the sources of inexpressible misery. The degree of 
misery is gradual in its increase, and the person crucified 
is able to live under it commonly until the third day, 
and sometimes till the seventh. Pilate, therefore, being 
surprised at the speedy termination of our Saviour’s life, 
inquired in respect to the truth of it of the centurion him- 
self, who had the command of the soldiers (Mark xv. 44).’ 

It may be added, that no act, in the punishment of cru- 
cifixion, was in itself mortal; the sufferer died rather from 
the continuance and increase of the unutterable anguish 
and exhaustion of his torturing position. After the siege 
of Jerusalem, Josephus observed three of his former 
acquaintances still alive among several Jews crucified at 
the neighbouring village of Tekoa. He besought Titus, 
with tears, that they might be taken down; and his request 
was immediately granted, and orders given that care 
should be taken for their recovery. One of them survived ; 
but no care could preserve the other two, who had probably 
been too long upon the cross. 

The punishment of crucifixion was abolished by Con- 
stantine, who was led to deem it unseemly that the most 
atrocious Villains, and persons guilty of the most flagrant 
crimes, should suffer death in the same manner as the 
blessed Saviour. He therefore directed that hanging 
should thereafter be the gr gempeeab of those crimes which 
had formerly been punished by crucifixion. 

23. ‘ Four parts, to every soldier a part.’—This by no 
means implies that there were no more than four soldiers 
present at the crucifixion. These four were oe, those 
who nailed Jesus to the cross, each fixing a limb, and who, 
being thus the actual executioners, had a right to his 
clothes as their perquisites. This is still usual. 

— ‘The coat was without seam, woven from the top 
throughout,’—We are glad to find that Dr. Clarke ( Travels, 
ii. 425), in an observation on this text, confirms an impres- 
sion we long since expressed, that the common outer robe, 
among the Jews, was similar to the Sain Cabeery abba, 
or cloak. ‘The dress of the Arabs, in this part of the 
Holy Land, and indeed throughout all Syria, consists of a 
blue shirt, descending below the knees, the legs and feet 
being exposed, or the latter being sometimes covered with 
the ancient cothurnus, or buskin. A cloak is worn, of 
very coarse and heavy camel’s-hair cloth’ [by no means 
always ‘coarse and heavy ’], ‘almost universally deco- 
rated with broad black and white stripes, passing vertically 
down the back; this is of one ot bare ne with holes for 
the arms; it has a seam down the ; and, made with- 
out this seam, it is considered of greater value. Here 
then we perhaps behold the form and materials of oar 
Saviour’s garment, for which the soldiers cast lots, being 
without seam, woven from the top throughout.” This is no 
doubt a correct description of the abba, as most uently 
seen by Dr. Clarke; but there are varieties, of much finer 
texture and of other colours than he mentions. We ma 
refer back to our own notice of the same robe under Exod. 
xxii. 27. An abba, now before the present writer, apd 
long worn by him, is entirely black, with the seam not 
vertical, but horizontal, dividing its length. Except in the 
finest sorts the seam is conspicuous and unsightly, which 
must be one reason why those without seam are preferred. 
In the figures of Arabs and others given in this work 
many representations of this article of dress have been 
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furnished. We now introduce another very good ex- 
ample. 





Arnaz oF Evo wEaktne THE ABBA. 


29. ‘A vessel full of vinegar 


.—The word dfos does not 
here strictly denote vinegar, but a kind of very weak and 
inferior wine, which did then, as it does now in South 
Europe, form the ordinary drink of the common people, 
being, as a drink, in relation to the best wines, what beer 
is to wine in our own country, or what small beer is to 
strong beer. This poor wine — generally mixed with 
water, and then called posca—was the usual drink of the 
Roman soldiers; and the vessel of it here mentioned was 
abe for their use, while attending the crucifixion. 
er | 


ut tt upon hyssop.—For the hyssop see the note - 


on Exod. xii. 22, It may perhaps be necessary to remind 
the reader, that this is the second time that drink was 
offered to Christ. The first time was on his arrival at 
Golgotha, when ‘they gave him vinegar to drink mingled 
with gall.’ (Matt. xxvii. 34.) Here the ‘vinegar’ is the 
same weak wine which we have mentioned in the last 
note, and which is described as ‘wine’ in the parallel 
text, Mark xv. 23. Mark calls it ‘myrrhed wine;’ in 
which he does not disagree with Matthew, who mentions 
‘gall;’ for the word thus rendered ‘ gall’ (xoA) denotes 
anything bitter; and Mark more precisely determines it to 
have been myrrh, which, as Theophylact observes, on this 
gall. Such a potion produced 
a de of stupefaction and bewilderment, and hence ope- 
rated in mitigating the sense of pain ; for which reason it 
was often humanely given to persons about to suffer a 
painful death, to enable them the better to sustain their 
torments. Myrrhed wine appears to have been the pre- 
paration used by the Romans on such occasions : but other 
mixtures had the same effects: and it appears from the 
Talmad (Sanhed, fol. 43. 1), that the Jews, on similar oc- 
casions, used frankincense with the wine instead of myrrh ; 
and they understood that Solomon refers to this practice, 
in Prov. xxxi. 6, ‘Give strong drink to him that is ready 
to perish, and wine to those that be of heavy hearts.’ We 
are also told that the wine and frankincense employed on 
sach occasions were furnished by the charity of the women 
of Jerusalem ; but if neglected by them, it was provided 
at the charge of the congregation. This potion was refused 
by our Saviour, obviously because He desired no such 
mitigation of his sufferings, and eschewed the disturbance 
of mind through which that mitigation was to be obtained. 

40. ‘ As the manner of the Jews is to bury.’—It does not 
seem to have been at any time customary for the Jews to 
embowel and embalm their dead in the effective style of 
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the E 
they made large use of spices and perfumes. The manner 
of the Jews to bury, as here indicated, appears to have 


tians. Yet it appears, from the present instance, 


been, to — up the spices with the cloths in which the 
body was enfolded. That this was the manner of the Jews 
to bury, by no means implies that all Jews were buried in 
this manner. No doubt, the great mass of the dead were 
deposited in the sepulchres without any, or with very little, 
application of aromatics. It is sufficient to establish a 
practice as a custom, when all follow it who possess the 
requisite means, although, from the want of such means, 
it may not be followed by the mass of the people. Among 
those who did something of the kind, there was also consi- 
derable difference, according to their wealth and conse- 
quence. The most common way was to anoint the body 
with a solution of odoriferous drugs, and then wrap it in 
linen. But, by persons in affluent circumstances, spices 
were used in great abundance. Among those of more 
ample means, not only was the body carefully rubbed with 
aromatic compositions, but large bodies of odoriferous 
drugs were used, in which they wrapped and with which 
they surrounded the corpse. Joseph and Nicodemus, being 
ia of substance, and desiring to render all ible 

nour to Christ, used a very large quantity of spices—so 
large as to have furnished a ground of objection to some 
captious writers, who did not consider that, as appears from 
Josephus (Antig. xv. 3), the larger the quantity of spices 


CHAPTER XX. 


1 Mary cometh to the sepulchre: 3 so do Peter and 
John, ignorant of the resurrection. 11 Jesus ap- 
peareth to Mary Magdalene, 19 and to his disciples. 
24 The incredulity and confession of Thomas. 30 
The scripture ts sufficient to salvation. 


Tae ‘first day of the week cometh Mary 
Magdalene early, when it was yet dark, unto 
the sepulchre, and seeth the stone taken away 
from the sepulchre. 

2 Then she runneth, and cometh to Simon 
Peter, and to the “other disciple, whom Jesus 
loved, and saith unto them, They have taken 
away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we 
know not where they have laid him. 

3 Peter therefore went forth, and that other 
disciple, and came to the sepulchre. 

4 So they ran both together: 
other disciple did outrun 
first to the sepulchre. 

5 And he stooping down, and looking in, 
saw the linen clothes lying; yet went he 
not in. | 

6 Then cometh Simon Peter followin 
him, and went into the sepulchre, and seeth 
the linen clothes lie, . 

7 And the napkin, that was about his 
head, not lying with the linen clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself. 

8 Then went in also that other disciple, 
which came first to the sepulchre, and he saw, 
and believed. 


and the 
eter, and came 
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used at the interment, the greater was deemed the honour 
done to the deceased: and this consideration would, neces- 
sarily, often occasion the use of a far greater quantity of 
aromatics than was strictly necessary. 

The precise object which the Jews had in view in be- 
stowing costly spices and aromatic drugs upon the dead, 
does nowhere appear very clearly. Some think that it 
was, in order that they might, to a certain extent, imbibe 
and abeorb the humours of the body, and thus, as well as 
by their inherent virtues, preserve it as long as possible 
from putrefaction and decay. It is probable that, to some 
extent, this effect might be produced by such external ap- 
plication of pungent spices and aromatics; but we question 
whether the primary object may not rather have been, to - 
overpower, by strong perfumes, the disagreeable effects 

ising from advancing corruption. As the deceased were 
deposited, without coffins, in recesses or on ledges in the 
sepulchre, these effects must soon become so strong that no 
one could enter the sepulchral cave but for such counter- 
action. As the sepulchres of the Jews were often family 
sepulchres, which it was n to re-open whenever a 
new death occurred, the more weight is due to this consi- 
deration, as influencing the origin of the practice ; although 
perhaps this consideration was not mach adverted to, after 
the practice had become established as a mode of rendering 
honour to the dead. 





9 For as yet they knew not the scripture, 
that he must rise again from the dead. 

10 Then the disciples went away again 
unto their own home. 

11 4 But Mary stood without at the sepul- 
chre weeping: and as she wept, she stooped 
down, and looked into the sepulchre, 

12 And seeth two angels in white sitting, 
the one at the head, and the other at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had lain. 

13 And they say unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? She saith unto them, Because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid him. 

14 And when she had thus said, she turned 
herself back, and saw Jesus standing, and 
knew not that it was Jesus. 

15 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou ? whom seekest thou? She, sup- 

sing him to be the gardener, saith unto 

im, Bin, if thou have borne him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away. 

16 Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned 
herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni; which 
is to say, Master. 

17 Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; 
for I am not yet ascended to my Father: but 
go to my brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father, and your Father; 
and to my God, and your God. 

18 Mary Magdalene came and told the 


£ Chap. 13. 23, and 21. 20. 
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disciples that she had seen the Lord, and 
that he had spoken these things unto her. 

19 ¥ *Then the same day at evening, being 
the first duy of the week, when the doors 
were shut where the disciples were assembled 
for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood 
in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you. 

20 And when he had so said, he shewed 
unto them Azs hands and his side. Then 
were the disciples glad, when they saw the 
Lord. 

21 Then said Jesus to them again, Peace 
be unto you: as my Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you. 

22 And when he had said this, he breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost : 

23 ‘Whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever szns 
ye retain, they are retained. 

24 J But Thomas, one of the twelve, called 
Didymus, was not with them when Jesus 
came. 

25 The other disciples therefore said unto 
him, We have seen the Lord. But he said 


8 Mark 16, lé. 





Verse 15. ‘ Supposing him to be the yardener.’—‘ Krwovpds 
is by the best commentators explained inspector villa, the 
farming man, bailiff.’—B eld. 

— ‘Sir’—Ktpie. ‘ This is probably a title of honour, 
but often employed, like the Dominus of the Romans, and 
our Sir, as au appellation of common civility, shewn even 
to inferior persons, and sometimes used as a form of com- 
pellation, when we know not the name of the person we 
are addressing.’ — Bloom/ield. 

19. ‘ When the doors were shut.'-—The circumstance that 
the doors were shut, or barred, is evidently mentioned to 
intimate that there was something extraordinary in our 
Lord’s manner of entrance. The common opinion that he 
penetrated through the door, or rather, that he appeared 
among the disciples without the door having been un- 
barred, and without any visible mode of entrance, is 
attended with some serious difficulties, particularly as, 
throughout the Gospels, we never find him exerting more 
power than was n to accomplish the particular 

urpose he had in view. Now, that the doors, although 
d, were no obstacle to him, but flew open at his 
approach, is an alternative which seems to offer a more 
simple and obvious demonstration of his power, while it 
appears to agree better with the stipulation thet the doors 
were barred, and is not unsupported by such parallel ex- 
amples (Acts y. 19; xii. 4-10) as shew that this would 
probably have been the mode of ingress preferred under 
such circumstances. 
24. ‘ Thomas.....called Didymus.’—The first is this 
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unto them, Except I shall see in his hands the 

print of the nails, and put my finger into the 

slag of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
is side, I will not believe. 

26 @f And after eight days again his dis- 
ciples were within, and Thomas with them: 
then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and 
stood in the midst, and said, Peace de unto you. 

27 Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust 7 into my side : 
and be not faithless, but believing. 

28 And Thomas answered and said unto 
him, My Lord aud my God. 

' 29 Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed : blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed. 

30 7 *And many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which 
are not written in this book: 

31 But these are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye might have life 
through his name. 


8 Chap. 21. 25. 


apostle’s Hebrew name, and the other a Greek name 
of the same signification—both meaning a twin. It was 
common enough among the Jews of this age to have two 
names, one their native name, by which they were known 
among their own countrymen, and the other a Greek 
name, which they used among strangers. The Greeks 
and Romans seem to have found it a great trial of their 
vocal organs to pronounce Hebrew names; and this may 
be one reason why they called those Jews with whom 
they were acquainted by other names; or rather, perhaps, 
why such Jews assumed other names, that they might 
move the more easily in society by bearing common and 
intelligible names. The Jerusalem Talmud (Gittin, fol. 
43. 2; 45. 3) indeed states that not only did the Jews go 
by one name in the land of Israel and by another in Gen- 
tile countries, but that they passed by their Hebrew name 
in Judea, and by their Gentile one in Galilee, which con- 
tained a large mixture of Greek and Syrian population. 
It seems, then, that the natives of Judea Proper used bat 
their Hebrew name, unless when they went abroad among 
the heathen ; that the Jews of Galilee, as well as those 
who were born in heathen lands, had always two names— 
a formal Jewish name, which they used as occasion re- 
quired, and a popular Gentile name by which they were 
more commonly known and mentioned. Many examples 
of these double names occur in the New Testament, and 
in all cases we find that one of these names is Jewish and 
the other Gentile. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


1 Christ appearis 
them by the great draught of fishes. 12 He dineth 
with them: 15 earnestly commandeth Peter to feed 
his lambs and sheep: 18 foretelleth him of his death : 
22 rebuketh his curiosity touching John. 25 The 
conclusion. 


Arter these things Jesus shewed himself 
again to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias ; 
and on this wise shewed he himself. 

2 There were together Simon Peter, and 
Thomas called Didymus, and Nathanael of 
Cana in Galilee, and the sons of Zebedee, 
and two other of his disciples. 

3 Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a 
fishing. They say unto him, We also go 
with thee. They went forth, and entered 
into a ship immediately , and that night they 
caught nothing. 

4 But when the morning was now come, 
Jesus stood on the shore: but the disciples 
knew not that it was Jesus. 

5 Then Jesus saith unto them, 'Children, 
have ye any meat? They answered him, No. 

6 And he said unto them, Cast the net on 
the right side of the ship, and ye shall find. 
They cast therefore, and now they were not 
able to draw it for the multitude of fishes. 

7 Therefore that disciple whom Jesus 
loved saith unto Peter, It is the Lord. Now 
when Simon Peter heard that it was the 
Lord, he girt Azs fisher’s coat unto him, (for 
‘he was naked,) and did cast himself into 
the sea. 

8 And the other disciples came in a little 
ship; (for they were not far from land, but 
as it were two hundred cubits,) dragging the 
net with fishes. 

9 As soon then as they were come to land, 
they saw a fire of coals there, and fish laid 
thereon, and bread. 

10 Jesus saith unto them, Bring of the 
fish which ye have now caught. 

11 Simon Peter went up, and drew the net 
to land full of great fishes, an hundred and 
fifty and three: and for all there were so 
many, yet was not the net broken. 

12 Ph seks saith unto them, Come and dine. 
And none of the disciples durst ask him, Who 
art thou? knowing that it was the Lord. 

13 Jesus then cometh, and taketh bread 
and giveth them, and fish likewise. 


a Or, Sirs. 
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14 This is now the third time that Jesue 
shewed himself to his disciples, after that he 
was risen from the dead. 

15 {| So when they had dined, Jesus saith 
to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me more than these? He saith unto 
him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love 
thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. 

16 He saith to him again the second time, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? He 
saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed 
my sheep. 

17 He saith unto him the third time, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter 
was grieved because he said unto him the 
third time, Lovest thou me? And he said 
unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things ; 
thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith 
unto him, Feed my sheep. 

18 Verily, weal me say unto thee, When 
thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee ree thou wouldest not. 

19 This spake he, signifying by what death 
he should glorify God. mg ake he had 
spoken this, he saith unto him, Follow me. 

20 Then Peter, turning about, seeth the 
at “whom Jesus loved following ; which 
also leaned on his breast at supper, and said, 
Lord, which is he that betrayeth thee ? 

21 Peter seeing him saith to Jesus, Lord, 
and what shall this man do ? 

22 Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee? follow 
thou me. 

23 Then went this saying abroad among 
the brethren, that that disciple should not 
die: yet Jesus said not unto him, He shall 
not die; but, If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what ts that to thee ? 

24 Y This is the disciple which testifieth of 
these things, and wrote these things: and we 
know that his testimony is true. 

25 *And there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written. Amen. 
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Verse 6. ‘ The multitude of fishes.’—The lake of Tibe- | this death and the tortures connected with it were endured 


rias still abounds in fish, particularly in the northern part. 
Captains Irby and Mangles state that, at the town of 
Tiberias, ‘ We here lived on fish, which are moet excellent. 
There is not much variety, but the best sort is the most 
common. It is a species of bream, equal to the finest 
perch.” The species mentioned by Burckhardt as the 
most common are the binry, which is a species of carp; a 
fish called mesht, which is a foot long and five inches 
broad, with a flat body like the sole. Hasselquist ex- 
amined some of the fish of this lake, and thought it're- 
markable that the same kinds should be met with as in 
the Nile—‘ charmuth, silnrus, binny (as before), malsil, 
and sparus Galileus.’ Dr. Clarke considers that this ex- 
plains the observations of certain travellers, who speak of 
the lake as possessing certain fishes peculiar to itself, not 
being perhaps acquainted with the produce of the Nile. 
Josephus considers the lake Gennesareth as having fishes 
of a peculiar nature; and yet it is worthy of notice that 
, in speaking of the fountain of Capernaum, his remarks 
tend to confirm the observation of Hasselquist. ‘Some 
consider it a vein of the Nile, because it brings forth fishes 
resembling the coracinus of the Alexandrian lake.’ Mr. 
Monro speaks with admiration of a fish from the lake on 
which (fried in oil) he feasted. It was called abu sockn, 
but no description of it is given. 

7. ‘He girt his fisher’s coat unto him, (for he was 
naked).’—We are here probably to understand that he 
was naked only in the frequent Scriptural sense, of being 
without the outer garment, or of having part of the person 
uncovered. The outer garment in the present instance 
was the ‘ fisher’s coat,’ which Peter put on before he 
leaped into the water. His doing this seems to imply that 
he did not swim but wade to the shore, when impatient of 
the delay which the bringing to of the boat would occa- 
sion. If the depth of the water, at two hundred cubits 
from the shore, had been such as required him to swim, 
he would scarcely have encumbered himself with his 
fisher’s coat. 

19. § St mifying by what death he should glorify God.'— 
The dea ere predicted to Peter, expressed by the 
stretching forth of his hands and his being bound by 
cords, is evidently that of crucifixion, and appears in that 
sense to have been understood by the Apostles. Accord- 
ingly, ecclesiastical history testifies that Peter suffered 
martyrdom, by crucifixion, at Rome, in the reign of the 
emperor Nero—probably in the year 65. It is added that 
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by the venerable apostle with marvellous patience and 
fortitude; and that, deeming himself unworthy to die in 
precisely the same manner and posture as his Lord, he 
asked and obtained permission to be crucified with the 
head downward—a posture which could not fail greatly 
to aggravate the tortures of the cross. 

25. ‘J su that even the world itself could not con- 
tain the books that should be written.’—This is a very 
strong but significant hyperbole to express the numerous 
acts of Christ, of which it would seem that only a smail 

roportion have been recorded. Such hyperboles, simi- 
arly designed to convey a large meaning, are very com- 
mon among the old Jewish writers, and were not unknown 
to the poets and orators of Greeag and Rome. With the 
former it is very usual to say, that if such and such things 
were done, the world would not be able to bear them. 
The following form of expression, sometimes slightly 
varied, is rather common to express something extensive : 
—‘ If all the seas were ink, and all the reeds pens, and 
the whole heaven and earth parchment, and all the sons 
of men scribes, they would not suffice to write all the 
lessons which such a person composed,’— or ‘ all the wis- 
dom which such another person possessed ’—or ‘ all the 
law which another person learned.’ 

Bishop Pearce has adduced several instances of equally 
strong hyperbole, from sacred and profane writers. One 
from the Apocrypha is remarkable. The author of Eccle- 
siasticus, speaking of Solomon’s wisdom, says, ‘ Thy soul 
covered the whole earth, and thou filledst it with parables. 
A singular instance also occurs in Homer, who makes 
Eneas say to Achilles— 


‘ Reproach is cheap; with ease we might discharge 
Gibes at each other, till a ship that asks 
An hundred oars.should sink beneath the load.’— 
CowPeER. 


Dr. Bloomfield, among other citations, gives a remark- 
ably similar hyperbole from Euripides :—otd’ Gras a» 
obpavds Alos ypaddyros tas Bpérwy apaptias etapxéceser, 
‘If Jupiter wrote down the sins of mortals, the whole 
heaven would not have space to contain them.’ The same 
writer concludes his various illustrations with the affecting 
hyperbole used by the unhappy Mary Queen of Scots :— 
: i ocean of tears would not suffice to bewail the miseries 
of man.’ 
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THE ACTS: 


OF : 


THE APOSTLES. 


Taat the Evangelist Luke was the writer of this fifth and last historical book of the New Testament 
is self-evident, and has never been disputed. The introductory note to his Gospel will, so far as it 
goes, serve as a general introduction to both books, which indeed may not improperly be considered 
as one book, divided into two parts. Thus, Professor Hug introduces his remarks on the present 
book by observing: ‘The Acts of the Apostles and the Gospel of Luke constitute a whole, of which 
the latter is the first and the former the last part. In the Gospel he presents to us the history of Jesus, 
until his ascension ; in the Acts he again resumes the thread of the narrative, where he had dropped 
it in the first history. If we connect the beginning of the Acts with the end of the Gospel, we 
evidently perceive that, in the latter, he postpones the circumstantial treatment of the ascension, to 
preserve it for the following work ; and that he had already resolved upon the plan of its continuation 
in the Acts of the Apostles when he was finishing the Gospel.’—Jntroduction, sect. 72. 

The history comprehends a period of about thirty years, commencing with the account of our Lord’s 
ascension, and terminating with the second year of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome. It does not, 
however, appear to have been by any means the intention of the Evangelist to furnish a complete 
ecclesiastical history of the whole Christian church dyring this period; nor even to give a full 
account of the proceedings of St. Paul, notwithstanding the very large proportion of the book which 
is devoted to that subject. For while, on the one hand, he almost wholly omits what took place 
among the Jews after St. Paul’s conversion, and does not in the slightest manner notice the spread 
of Christianity in the East and in Egypt, or even the establishment of a Christian church in imperial 
Rome; on the other, he gives no information concerning various particulars of Paul’s history and 
labours, to which that Apostle himself alludes in his Epistles. Had it been his object to furnish a 
general history of the church of Christ, from the time of the ascension to the date of the book, the 
acts and sufferings of the other apostles would surely have furnished ample and very interesting 
materials. 

The real object of St. Luke appears to have been well distinguished by Michaelis :—‘ He seems to 
have had a twofold object in view; namely,— 

‘1. To relate in what manner the gifts of the Holy Spirit were communicated on the day of 
Pentecost, and the subsequent miracles performed by the apostles, by which the truth of Christianity 
was confirmed. An authentic account of this matter was absolutely necessary, because Christ had so 
often assured his disciples that they should receive the Holy Spirit. Unbelievers, therefore, whether 
Jews or heathens, might have had objections to our religion, if it had not been shewn that Christ’s 
declaration was really fulfilled. 

‘2. To deliver such accounts as proved the claim of the Gentiles to admission into the church of 
Christ—a claim disputed by the Jews, especially at the time when St. Luke wrote the Acts of the 
Apostles. And it was this very circumstance which excited the hatred of the Jews against St. Paul, 
and occasioned his imprisonment at Rome, with which St. Luke closes his history. Hence we see the 
reason why he relates (ch. viii.) the conversion of the Samaritans, and (ch. x. xi.) the story of Cor- 
nelius, whom St. Peter (to whose authority the adversaries of St. Paul had appealed in favour of 
circumcision— Gal. ii. 6-21) baptized, though he was not of the circumcision. Hence, also, St. Luke 
relates the determination of the first council at Jerusalem, relative to the Levitical law; and for the 
same reason, he is more diffuse in his account of St. Paul’s conversion, and of St. Paul’s preaching the 
Goepel to the Gentiles, than on any other subject. It is true that the whole relation which St. Luke 
has given (ch. xii.) has no connection with the conversion of the Gentiles ; but during the period to 
which that chapter relates, St. Paul himself was present at Jerusalem, and it is probably for that — 
reason that St. Luke has introduced it.’ 

There is however another opinion, which Michaelis thinks not altogether improbable, and in which 
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Hug seems disposed to concur: this is, that Luke’s intention in writing the Acts of the Apostles 
was to record only those facts which he had either seen himself or had heard from eye-witneases. 

The date at which this book was written may be determined with less uncertainty than that of the 
Gospels. Since the narrative does not conclude till St. Paul had been two years a prisoner at Rome, 
it could not have been written earlier than the year 63. That great Apostle was put to death in the 
year 65; and as we may feel assured that Luke, his faithful follower, would have brought his history 
down to that event, had it taken place before he wrote, we have good reason to suppose that the book 
had been previously written. And, being written before Paul’s martyrdom, we may safely conclude 
that he was cognizant of its contents. 

With respect to the style of St. Luke, as exhibited in this book, and to his mode of narration, 
Michaelis remarks :— 

‘ Though St. Luke has omitted many material parts of ecclesiastical history, in the first thirty years 
after the ascension, yet is he very circumstantial and perspicuous in those parts which he has related. 
At the same time he has nowhere exhausted his subject ; for wherever he has occasion to introduce 
what he has related before, the relation is always accompanied by some new circumstances. Examples 
of this kind are the conversion of St. Paul and the baptism of Cornelius, which he himself relates first 
as an historian, and afterwards introduces in the speeches of St. Peter and St. Paul..... In general, 
St. Luke’s style, in the Acts of the Apostles, is much purer than that of most other books of the 
New Testament, especially in the speeches delivered by St. Paul at Athens and before the Roman 
governors, which contain passages superior to any thing even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, though 
the language of this Epistle is preferable, in other respects, to that of any other book of the 
New Testament.’ 

The peculiarities of Luke’s style, as shewn in his Gospel, appear everywhere in the Acts of the . 
Apostles, when the narration is his own. This has been often and at great length pointed out. It 
has been thought, however, that in the composition of his work some written notices of events and 
addresses were employed. The preaching of Peter, the addresses of Stephen, the various addresses 
of Paul, James, and others, instead of being all conformed to one model—the model of the author’s 
style—preserve respectively all the discrepancies and distinctions of style and manner which we 
should have expected originally from their authors; and thus they shew that they have been preserved 
and related with great care and fidelity. In Xenophon, Thucydides, Livy, and other Greek and 
Roman historians, we find all the various speakers adopting the style of the author himself; which, 
shews that all the speeches were composed by him. But it is not thus in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The separate Commentaries, of various kinds, upon the Acts of the Apostles, are more numerous 
than those upon any of the historical books of Scripture, the most frequent title being that of 
Commentarius in Acta Apostolorum ; whence, to avoid the unnecessary repetition of the same words, 
we give only the author’s name, the place, and the date, when ¢hat is the title. Bugenhagius, Vitemb., 
1624; Menius, Vitemb., 1524; Justi Jone Adnotationes in Acta Apost., Noriberge, 1525; 
Bullinger, Tiguri, 1532, and many subsequent editions; Calvin, 1514, and numerous editions and 
translations ; an English one, by Thomas Featherstone, appeared in 1585; Sarcerii Scholia in Acta 
Apost., Basil, 1540; Capitonis Explicatio in Acta Apost., Venet., 1561; Lossii Adnotationes in 
Acta Apost., Francof., 1558; Junii Acta Apost., ex Arabica translatione Latine reddita, etc., 
Lugd. Bat., 1578; Aretii Series et Digestio Temporum et Rerum, descriptarum a Luca tn Acta 
Apost., Lausanne, 1579; Raudii Auslegung der Apostelgeschicht, Francf., 1579 ; Grynseus, Basilee, 
1583; Pelargii Comm. in Historiam Actuum Apost., Francof., 1599; Crispoldus, Firmi, 1690; 
Stapleton, Antidota Apostolica, in Acta Apost., etc., Antuerpie, 1595; Lorinus, Lugd. Bat., 1605 ; 
Arcularius, Francof., 1607; Malcolmi Comment. et Analysts in Acta Apost., Medioburgi, 1615 ; 
Sanctius, Lugd., 1616; Perezius, Lugd., 1626; Menochii Hist. Sacra de Actibus Apost., Rome, 
1634 ; Lenzus, Holmei, 1640; Novarini Acta Apost. expensi, Lugd., 1645; Majoris Adnotata ad 
Acta Apost., Jene, 1647; Fromondi, Lovanii, 1654; Pricei Acta Apost., ex sacra pagina, 
sancti patribus Grecisque ac Latinis gentium scriptoribus illustrata, Parisiis, 1660; Amyrald, 
Paraphrase sur les Actes des saintes Apotres, Saumur, 1654 ; Stresonsis Comm. practicus in Acta 
Apost., Amstelod., 1658; Du Bois, Academica Lectiones in Actus Apost., Lovanii, 1666; Calixti 
Exposttio litteralis in Acta Apost., Helmstadii, 1663; Gerhardi Adnotationes posthume in Acta 
Apost., Jene, 1669 ; Sylveira, Lugd., 1678; Miconi Apostolorum Acta, etc., Geneve, 1681; De 
Veiel, Acta Apost., ad literam explicatum, Lond., 1684; Pearsonii Annales Paulini et Lectiones in 
Acta Apost., Lond., 1688 ; Keuchenii Adnotata tn Acta Apost., Amstelod., 1689; Arnald et De Sacy, 
Note in Acta Apost., Paris, 1700; Langii Isagoge generalis et specialis historico-exegetica in Acta 
Apost., Hale, 1718 ; Petersen, Apostolischen Zusammenhang, etc., Francof. ad M., 1722; Leeuwen, 
Paraphrasis et Comment. in Acta Apost., Amstelod., 1724; Wells, Paraphrase and Notes on the 
Acts of the Apostles, Lond., 1709; Limborch, Roterod., 1721; Pyle, Paraphrase, with some Notes 
on the Acts of the Apostles, etc., Lond., 1725; Lindhammer, Der von dem heiligen Evangelisten 
Luca beschreibenen Apostelgeschichte ausfihrliche erklirung und anwendung, etc., Hale, 1725; 
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Loesekenn, Eirklirung der Apostelgeschichte, Hale, 1728; Pleuier, Handelingen der heylige Apos- 
telen .... outleedt, verklaardt, etc., Ultraject., 1725; Biscoe, The History of the Acts of the Holy 
Apostles confirmed from other Authors, Lond., 1742—reprinted at Oxford in 1840; Rambach, 
Betrachtungen iiber die Apostelgeschichte, etc., Francof. ad M., 1748; Walchii Dissertationes in 
Acta Apostol., quibus multa Antiquitatis sacre et profune capita explicantur atque illustrantur, 
Jene, 1756; Wallis, Actions of the Apostles, translated from the original Greek, Lond., 1789; 
Lobstein, Vollstand. Commentar. tiber die Apostelgeschichte des Lukas, Strasb., 1792; Mori Versio 
et Explicatio Actuum Apost., Lips., 1784; Clarisse, Gedenkwaardigheiten, uit het leven van 
sammigée Apostelen, etc., Leyd., 1797; Theiss, Lukas Apostelgeschichte, neu tibersetzt mit Anmer- 
hungen, Gera, 1800; Heinrichs, Acta Apost. Gr. perpetua Annotat. illustrata, Gitting., 1809 ; 
Kistemaker, Geschichte der Apostel. mit Anmerkungen, Minst., 1822; Hildebrand, Geschichte der 
Apostelen mit Anmerkungen, Leipz., 1824; Robinson, Acta Apostolorum, Var. Notis tum Dictionem 
tum Materiam illustrantibus, Cantabrigie, 1824; Wirth, Die Apostelgeschichte der Lukas erlautert, 
Ulm, 1831; Anger, De Temporum in Actis Apost. Ratione, Lips., 1834; Burton, An Attempt to 
ascertain the Chronology of the Acts of the Apostles, Lond., 1830; Robinson, Acts of the Apostles, 
with Notes, original and selected, Lond:, 1839—a translation and improvement of the Latin work 
published in 1824, as above; Barnes, Notes Explanatory and Practical on the Acts of the Apostles, 
New York, 1833; Maskew, Annotations on the Acts of the Apostles, Lond., 1842; Trollope, 
A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, Lond., 1847. [Baumgarten, Die Apostelgeschichte, Clarke, 
Edinburgh, 1854.) ~ 


CHAPTER I. them, commanded them that they should not 

1 Christ, preparing his apostles to the beholding of his depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the 

ascension, gathereth them together into the mount are of the Father, *which, saith he, ye 
Olivet, commandeth them to t in Jerusalem the | have heard of me. 

sending down of the Holy Ghost, promiseth after | 5 *For John truly baptized with water ; 


Jew days to send it: by virtue whereof they should : ; 
ha anilssesas ecntoi hes, lee Haas pase ef parts‘of the but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
not many days hence. 


earth. 9 After his ascension they are warned by 
two angels to depart, and to set their minds upon his 6 When they therefore were come toge- 
ther, they asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt 


second coming. 12 They accordingly return, and, 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
to Israel ? 
7 And he said unto them, It is not for you 


giving themselves to prayer, choose Matthias apostle 
in the place of Judas. 


HE  for- 








that he through the Holy Ghost had given 
commandments unto the apostles whom he 
had chosen : 

3 To whom also he shewed himself alive 
after his passion by many infallible proofs, 
being seen of them forty days, and speaking 
A the things pertaining to the kingdom of 

od : 

4 And, ‘being assembled together with 


1 Or, eating together with them. % Luke 24.49. & Matt. 3. 11. 


mer trea- | to know the times or the seasons, which the 
tise have I | Father hath put in his own power. 
made, O 8 ‘But ye shall receive ‘power, after that 
Theophil- | the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye 
us, of all | shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, 
that Jesus | and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto 
began both | the uttermost part of the earth. 
to do and | 9 °And when he had spoken these things, 
teach, while they beheld, he was taken up; and a 
2 Until | cloud received him out of their sight. 
the day in 10 | And while they looked stedfastly to- 
which he | ward heaven as he went up, behold, two men 
)}was taken | stood by them in white apparel ; 
ae 4 up, after 11 Which also said, Ye men of Galilee, 


why stand ye gazing up into heaven? this 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come im like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven. 

12 § Then returned they unto Jerusalem 
from the mount called Olivet, which is from 
Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey. 

13 And when they were come in, they 
went up into an upper room, where abode 


4 Chap. 2. 1. 5 Or, the power of the Huly Ghost coming upow you. 


6 Luke 24. 51. 
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both Peter, and James, and John, and An- 
drew, Philip, and Thomas, Bartholomew, and 
Matthew, James the son of Alpheus, and 
Simon Zelotes, and Judas the brother of 
James. 

14 These all continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication, with the women, 
a Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his 
brethren. 

15 { And in those days Peter stood up in 
the midst of the disciples, and said, (the 
number of the names together were about an 
hundred and twenty, ) 

16 Men and brethren, this scripture must 
needs have been fulfilled, ‘which the Holy 
Ghost by The mouth of David spake before 
concerning Judas, which. was guide to them 
that took Teens: 

17 For he was numbered with us, and had 
obtained part of this aarti 

18 "Now this map purchased a field with 
the reward of iniquity ; and falling headlong, 
he burst asunder in the midst, and all his 
bowels gushed out. 

19 And it was known unto all the dwellers 
at Jerusalem ; insomuch as that field is called 


Y Peal. 41. 9. 8 Matt. 27. 7. 


12. ‘A sabbath day’s Hie ”—A sabbath journey was 
the distance beyond which the ‘traditions of the elders’ 
made it unlawful for a Jew to travel on the sabbath day. 
The distance was two thousand cubits from any town or 
city: and this seems to have been popularly calculated by 
paces; for in the various itions and explanations of 
this injunction, two thousand moderate paces are stated as 
equivalent to as many cubits. The Law has no direction 
on this subject; but the regulation was not considered the 
less imperative on that account: and this, indeed, is one of 


CHAPTER II. 


1 The apostles, filled with the Holy Ghost, and speak- 
ing divers languages, are admired by some, and 
derided by others. 14 Whom Peter disproving, and 

ing that the apostles spake by the power of the 

Holy Ghost, that Jesus was risen from the dead, 

ascended into heaven, had poured down the same 

Holy Ghost, and was the Messias, a man known to 

them to be approved of God by his miracles, wonders, 

and signs, and not crucified without his determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge: 37 he baptizeth a great 
number that were converted. 41 Who afterwards 
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in their proper tongue, Aceldama, that is to 
say, The field of blood. 

20 For it is written in the book of Psalms, 
*Let his habitation be desolate, and let no 
man dwell therein: and ’*his '’bishoprick let 
another take. 

21 Wherefore of these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us, 

22 Beginning from the baptism of John, 
unto that same day that he was taken up from 
us, must one be ordained to be a witness with 
us of his resurrection. 

23 And they appointed two, Joseph called 
Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and 
Matthias. | 

24 And .they prayed, and said, Thou, 
Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, 
shew whether of these two thou hast chosen, 

25 That he may take part of this ministry 
and apostleship, from which Judas by trans- 
— fell, that he might go to his own 

ace. 


26 And they gave forth their lots, and 
the lot fell upon Matthias ; and he was num- 
bered with the eleven apostles. 

10 Peal. 109. 8. 13 Or, office, or, charge. 


a thousand examples in which the traditions of the elders 
were as carefully observed as the injunctions of the public 
Law. To walk more than two thousand cubits was a 
crime, punishable with stripes. It should be observed, 
however, that the rule only applies to distances from a 
town, for, whatever were the extent of a town, a person 
might walk to any distance within its limits without trans- 
gression. Thus in London (for the regulation is still 
rigidly enforced), Jews often go a very considerable dis- 
tance, on the sabbath day, to and from their synagogues. 


ane they were all with one accord in one 
ace. 

2 And suddenly there came a sound. from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where they were sitting. 

3 And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each 
of them. 

4 And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. 

5 And there were dwelling at Jerusalem 
Jews, devout men, out of every nation under 
heaven. 

6 Now ‘when this was noised abroad, the 


' Gr. when this vorce was made. 
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multitude came together, and were ‘con- 
founded, because that every man heard them 
speak in his own language. 

7 And they were all amazed and mar- 
velled, saying one to another, Behold, are not 
all these which speak Galileans ? 

8 And how hear we every man in our own 
tongue, wherein we were born ? 

9 Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 

10 Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and 
in the parts of Libya abdut Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, 

11 Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them 
A in our tongues the wonderful works of 

od. 


12 And they were all amazed, and were 
in doubt, saying one to another, What meaneth 
this ? 

13 Others mocking said, These men are 
full of new wine. 

14 4 But Peter, standing up with the 
eleven, lifted up his voice, and said unto 
them, Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell 
at Jerusalem, be this known unto you, and 
hearken to my words : 

15 For these are not drunken, as ye sup- 
pose, seeing it is but the third hour of the day. 

16 But this is that which was spoken by 
the prophet Joel ; 

17 *And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit 
upon all flesh: and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your youn 
men shall see visions, and your old men shal 
dream dreams : 

18 And on my servants and on my hand- 
maidens I will pour out in those days of my 
Spirit ; and they shall prophesy : 

19 And I will shew wonders in heaven 
_ above, and signs in the earth beneath ; blood, 
and fire, and vapour of smoke : 

20 “The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before that great 
and notable day of the Lord come: 

21 And it shall come to pass, that *whoso- 
ever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. 

22 Ye men of Israel, hear these words; 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs, which God did by him in the midst of 
you, as ye yourselves also know : 

23 Him, being delivered by the determi- 


® Or, troubled in mind. 3 Isa. 44. 3 Joel 2. 28. 
: 8 1 Kings 2. 10. ® Psal. 132, 11. 
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nate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken, and by wicked hands have cru- 
cified and slain : 

24 Whom God hath raised up, having 
loosed the pains of death: because it was not 
possible that he should be holden of it. 

25 For David speaketh concerning him, 
“I foresaw the Lord always before my face, 
for he is on my right hand, that I should not 
be moved : 

26 Therefore did my heart rejoice, and 
my tongue was glad; moreover also my flesh 
shall rest in hope : 

-27 Because thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption. 

28 Thou hast made known to me the ways 
of life ; thou shalt make me full of joy with 
thy countenance. 

29 Men and brethren, “let me freely speak 
unto you “of the patriarch David, that he is 
both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is 
with us unto this day. 

80 Therefore being a prophet, ’and know- 
ing that God had sworn with an oath to him, 
that of the fruit of his lois, according to the 
flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his 
throne ; 

31 He seeing this before spake of the re- 
surrection of Christ, ‘that his soul was not 
left in hell, neither his flesh did see corruption. 

32 This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof 
we all are witnesses. 

33 Therefore being by the right hand of 
God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he 
hath shed forth this, which ye now see and 
hear. 

34 For David is not ascended into the 
heavens: but he saith himself, '’The Lord’ 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 

35 Until I make thy foes thy footstool. _ 

36 Therefore let all the house of Israel 
know assuredly, that God hath made that 
same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ. 

37 Now when they heard this, they were 
pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter 
and to the rest of the apostles, Men and 
brethren, what shall we do ? 

88 Then Peter said unto them, Repent, 
and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. . 


5 Rom. 10. 13. 


€ Peal. 16.8, 7 Or, I may. 
10 Psal. 16. 10. eer, 


11 Peal. 110, 1. 
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39 For the promise is unto you, and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall call. 

40 And with many other words did he 
testify and exhort, saying, Save yourselves 
from this untoward generation. 
| 41 J Then they that gladly received his 
word were baptized: and the same day there 
were added unto them about three thousand 
souls. 

42 And they continued stedfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in break- 
ing of bread, and in prayers. 

43 And fear came upon every soul: and 
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many wonders and signs were done by the 
apostles. 

44 And all that believed were together, 
and had all things common ; 

45 And sold their possessions and goods, 
am panes them to all men, as every man had 
need. 

46 And they, continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
“from house to house, did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, 

47 Praising God, and having favour with 
all the people. And the Lord added to the 
Church daily such as should be saved. 





18 Or, at home. 





Verse 1. ‘ The raed Pentecost.’ An account of the 
Feast of Pentecost been given in the note to Levit. 


ii. 16, 

13. ‘ Full of new wine. —There could be no new wine, 
strictly speaking, at Pentecost. What we are to under- 
stand by »Acixos, is sweet wine, that is, wine which had 
been so ma as to preserve its original sweetness, and 
which was highly intoxicating. It tasted like must; and, 
as Plutarch informs us, it was preserved by being kept in 
@ cool situation. It was highly esteemed by the ancients 
as a morning draught—a practice to which Horace appears 
to refer :— 

‘ Anufidius first, moet injudicious, quaff’d 

Strong wine and honey for his morning draught : 

With lenient beverage fill your empty veins, 

For smoother must will better cleanse the reins.’ 
Lib. ii. Sat. 4.—FBANcIs. 


As it is scarcely credible that any men should imagine, 
even as a calumny, that languages should be spoken 
through the influence of wine, it is very probable that, as 
Lightfoot conjectures, thoge who said this were not the 
foreign Jews themselves, but the native Jews, men of 
Juda, who, not understanding what the apostles spoke in 
other 1 than their own, imagined that (as dranken 
men are wont to do) they only babbled some foolish and 
unintelligible gibberish. 

15. § Seiag tt ts but the third hour.’—We learn equally 
from Josephus and the Talmudists, that, at their festivals, 
the Jews seldom indulged either in eating or drinking till 
the sacrifices had been offered and the oblations made: and 
as these were numerous on such occasions, a practical absti- 
nence until about noon was the consequence. This perhaps 

ives greater force to St. Peter’s reference to the time of 

e day, as rendering the calumny the more incredible. 








CHAPTER III. 


1 Peter preaching to the people that came to see a lame 
man restored to his feet, 12 professeth the cure not to 
have been wrought by his or John’s own power, or 
holiness, but by God, and his Son Jesus, and through 

faith in his name: 13 withal reprehending them for 
crucifying Jesus. 17 Which because they did it 
through ignorance, and that thereby were fulfilled 
God’s determinate counsel, and the scriptures: 19 he 
exhorteth them by repentance and faith to seek re- 
mission of their sins, and salvation in the same Jesus. 


Now Peter and John went up together into 
the temple at the hour of prayer, being the 
ninth hour. 

2 And a certain man lame from his 
mother’s womb was carried, whom they laid 
daily at the gate of the temple which is called 
Beautiful, to ask alms of them that entered 
into the temple ; 

3 Who seeing Peter and John about to go 
into the temple asked an alms. 

4 And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him 
with John, said, Look on us. 
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5 And he gave heed unto them, expecting 
to receive something of them. 

6 Then Peter said, Silver and gold have 
I none; but such as I have give I thee: In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up 
and walk. : 

7 And he took him by the right hand, and 
lifted him up: and immediately his feet and 
ancle bones received strength. - 

8 And he leaping up stood, and walked, 
and entered with them into the temple, walk- 
ing, and leaping, and praising God. 

9 And all the people saw him walking and 
praising God : 

10 And they knew that it was he which 
sat for alms at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple: and they were filled with wonder 
and amazement at that which had happened 
unto him. 

11 And as the lame man which was healed 
held Peter and John, all the people ran toge- 
ther unto them in the porch that is called 
Solomon’s, greatly wondering. 
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12 ¥ And when Peter saw zt, he answered 
unto the people, Ye men of Israel, why 
marvel ye at this? or why look ye so ear- 
nestly on us, as though by our own power or 
holiness we had made this man to walk ? 

13 The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath 
glorified his Son Jesus; whom ye delivered 
up, and denied him in the presence of Pilate, 
when he was determined to let Aim go. 

14 ‘But ye denied the Holy One and the 
Just, and desired a murderer to be granted 
unto you ; 

15 And killed the *Prince of life, whom 
xod hath raised from the dead ; whereof we 
are witnesses. . 

16 And his name through faith in his 
name hath made this man strong, whom ye 
see and know: yea, the faith which is by him 
hath given him this perfect soundness in the 
presence of you all. 

17 And now, brethren, I wot that through 
ignorance ye did zt, as did also your rulers. 

18 But those things, which God before 
had shewed by the mouth of all his prophets, 
that Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled. 

19 Repent ye therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, when the 


3 Matt. 27. 20. 2 Or, author. 
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times of refreshing shall come from the pre- 
sence of the Lord ; 

20 And he shall send Jesus Christ, which 
before was preached unto you: 

21 Whom the heaven must receive until 
the times of restitution of all things, which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy . 
prophets since the world began. 

22 For Moses truly said unto the fathers, 
*A prophet shall the ford your God raise up 
unto you of your brethren, like unto me; 
him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he 
shall say unto you. 

23 And it shall come to pass, that every 
soul, which will not hear that prophet, shall 
be destroyed from among the people. 

24 Yea, and all the prophets from Samuel 
and those that follow after, as many as have 
spoken, have likewise foretold of these days. 

25 Ye are the children of the pro hte 
and of the covenant which God made with our 
fathers, saying unto Abraham, ‘And in thy 
seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be 
blessed. 

26 Unto you first God, having raised up 
his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in 
turning away every one of you from his 
Iniquities. 





4 Gen. 12. 3. 





Verse 1. ‘ Hour.'—The division of the day into hours 
does not occur in Scripture before the Captivity. It is first 
noticed by Danie) ; and was doubtless one of those matters 
of useful information which the Jews acquired from their 
Babylonian conquerors. ; 

The division of the day into twelve hours continued from 
that time to prevail among the Jews; hence our Saviour 
asks, ‘Are there not twelve hours in the day ?” obvious! 
appealing to this as an ancient and long-established divi- 
sion, which had become a matter of public notoriety. _ 

This division of the day into hours was the same which 
still prevails in the East, and which differs very materially 
from our own. We, by counting from points at all times 
fixed, namely, twelve hours from midnight to noon, and 
twelve from noon to midnight, obtain hours, both of the 
day and night, of equal length at all times of the year and 
under the constant variations which occur in the length of 
the day and night, as the seasons advance and recede. 
But the Jews did not apply the division by hours to the 
night. And the day, which they did subject to the divi- 
sion into twelve hours, was not calculated from any fixed 
point, but was the natural and changeable day (called by 
astronomers, however, the artifict day), reeaiias the 
time between the rising and the eee of the sun. Thus 
their first hour began at sun-rise, and their ¢we//th hour 
ended at sun-set. But as this day is constantly varying 
its duration, it necessarily follows that the ‘hours,’ or 
twelfth parts thereof, were from day to day of unequal 
length, as the days grew longer or shorter. Hence it is 
that the modern Orientals can derive but partial benefit 
from our watches, which are adapted to a fixed division of 
time, and that they soon spoil the best watches by conti- 
nual rectification. ; 

In looge references, we say, that, according to this com- 


putation, the third hour answers to our pinth honr, the sixth 
to our twelfth, and the ninth to our third after noon. And 
this may suffice for popular purposes ; but it is true only 
at the season of the equinox. At other seasons of the year 
it is necessary to observe the time when the sun rises, and 
reduce the hours to our time accordingly. The third hour 
was, properly, the middle portion of time between sun-rise 
and noon; and the ninth hour, the middle between noon 
and sun-set. The sun, at the summer solstice, in Pales- 
tine, rises at five of our time and sets about seven; and 
then, consequently, the third hour was half an hour after 
eight: aud at the winter solstice, when the sun rises about 
seven and sets about five, the third hour was, of course,. 
half an hour after nine ;—and so on of other hours and 
other times of the year. 

2. ‘ The gate of the temple which is called Beautiful.’— 
This gate is doubtless that magnificent one which Josephus 
distinguishes as ‘the Coriuthian gate,’ on account of its 
being made of Corinthian brass, which was reckoned pre- 
ferable to either gold or silver. He says, ‘ Nine of the 
gates were completely covered with gold and silver, as 
well as their side-posts and lintels; but there was one, 
without the temple, of Corinthian brass, and greatly ex- 
celled those which were only covered with silver and gold,’ 
Its magnificence consisted, as we are also told, in its larger 
dimensions; in the value of its substantial material, 
rinthian brass; in its superior workmanship; and in the 
greater thickness and richnees of the plates of gold and 
silver with which it was covered. The other gates were 
forty cubits high, with doors of thirty cubits high and 
fifteen broad; but this one was, as a whole, fifty cubits 
high, and its doors forty cubits. There was an ascent of 
fifteen stepe to this gate; and altogether it must have made 
avery grand appearance. This superior appearance was 
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given to it, nd arta on account of its being that exterior 
entrance which fronted the entrance to the sanctuary ; and 
as it was the gate which was more frequented than any of 
the others, by persons entering the temple, we can thus find 
a reason for the lame man being laid there in preference. 
This Corinthian gate was aided by Herod the Great. 

ll. © The porch that is called Solomon’s.'—See the note 
John x. 23. ; 

19. ‘ That your sins may be blotted out.’ —The expression 
‘to blot out sins’ is taken from the practice of creditors 
charging their debtors, and, when the debt was paid, can- 


‘ 


CHAPTER IV. 


the Church fleeth to prayer. 
moving the place where they were assembled, testified 
thal he heard their prayer: confirming the Church 
with the gift of the Holy Ghost, and with mutual 
love and charity. 


Anp as they spake unto the people, the 
priests, and the ‘captain of the temple, and 
the Sadducees, came upon them, 

2 coe grieved that they taught the 
people, and preached through Jesus the re- 
surrection from the dead. 

3 And they laid hands on them, and put 
them in hold unto the next day: for it was 
now eventide. | 

4 Howbeit many of them which heard the 
word believed ; and the number of the men 
was about.five thousand. 

5 {7 And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that their rulers, and elders, and scribes, 

6 And Annas the high priest, and Caia- 
phas, and John, and Alexander, and as many 
as were of the kindred of the high priest, 
were Leeriakt together at Jerusalem. 

7 And when they had set them in the 
midst, they asked, By what power, or by 
what name, have ye done this ? 

8 Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
said unto them, Ye rulers of the people, and 
elders of Israel, 

9 If we this day be examined of the good 
deed done to the impotent man, by what 
means he is made whole ; 

10 Be it known unto you all, and to all 
the people of Israel, that by the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead, even by him 
doth this man stand here before you whole. 


1 Or, ruler. 
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celling it or wholly removing the record. The word here 
used properly refers to the practice of writing on tablets 
covered with wax, and then, by inverting the stylus or 
writing instrument, smoothing the wax again, and thus 
removing every trace of the record. 

24. ‘ prophets from Samuel.’—Samuel is named 
after Moses, as prophecy in the intermediate time was rare 
(1 Sam, iii. 1), and he was the first after Moses who wrote 
his prophecy. Also, pepe , as the head of a company 
or college of the prophets (1 . xix. 20).— Eisley. 


11 *This is the stone which was set at 
de of you builders, which is become the 
head of the corner. 

12 Neither is there salvation in any other: 
for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved. 

13 { Now when they saw the boldness of 
Peter and John, and perceived that they were 
unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
and they took knowledge of them, that they 
had been with Jesus. | 

14 And beholding the man which was 
healed standing with them, they could say 
nothing against it. 

15 But when they had commanded them to 
go aside out of the council, they conferred 
among themselves, 

16 Saying, What shall we do to these, 
men ? for that indeed a notable miracle hath 
been done by them is manifest to all them 
that dwell in Jerusalem; and we cannot 
deny ?t. 

17 But that it spread no further among 
the people, let us straitly threaten them, that 
they speak henceforth to no man in this name. 

18 And they called them, and commanded 
them not to speak at all nor teach in the 
name of Jesus. 

19 But Peter and John answered and said 
unto them, Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye. 

20 For we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heart. 

21 So when they had further threatened 
them, they let them go, finding nothing how 
they might punish them, because of the 
people: for all men glorified God for that 
which was done. 

22 For the man was above forty years 
old, on whom this miracle of healing was 
shewed. 

23 {| And being let go, they went to their 
own company, and id gels all that the chief 
priests and elders had said unto them. 


® Peal. 118,22. Matt. 21. 42. 
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24 And when they heard that, they lifted 
up their voice to God with one accord, and 
said, Lord, thou art God, which hast made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all that 
in them is: 

25 Who by the mouth of thy servant 
David hast said, "Why did the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine vain things ? 

26 The kings of the earth stood up, and 
the rulers were gathered together against the 


Lord, and against his Christ. 
27 For of a truth against thy holy child 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod, 


and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and 
the le of Israel, were gathered together, 

28 For to do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
counsel determined before to be done. 

29 And now, Lord, behold their threaten- 
ings: and grant unto thy servants, that with 
allt boldness they may speak thy word, 

30 By stretching forth thine hand to heal ; 
and that signs and wonders may be done by 
the name of thy holy child Jesus. 

81 § And when they had prayed, the place 
was shaken where they were assembled toge- 
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ther ; and they were all filled with the Hol 
Ghost, and they spake the word of God with 
boldness. 

82 And the multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and of one soul: 
neither said any of them that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own; but 
they had all things common. 

33 And with great power gave the apostles 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: 
and great Lie was upon them all. 

34 Neither was there any among them 
that Jacked: for as many as were possessors 
of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold, 

35 And laid them down at the apostles’ 
feet: and distribution was made unto every 
man according as he had need. 

36 And Joses, who by the apostles was 
surnamed Barnabas, (which is, being inter- 
preted, ‘The son of consolation,) a Levite, 
and of the country of Cyprus, 

37 Having land, sold it, and brought the 
money, and laid 7 at the apostles’ feet. 





8 Psal. 2. 1. @e 





Verse 1. ‘ The captain of the temple.’ —There is room for 
difference of opinion concerning this ‘captain of the 
temple.’ In the first place, there was a temple guard of 
priests and Levites—the priests keeping watch in three 
places, and the Levites in twenty-one: to every one of 
these watches there was a chief, and over them all one— 
an experienced priest—who was eminently the dépxfryos, 
the captain or ruler of the temple, the same person who is 
generally called by the Jewish writers ‘the man of the 
mountain of the house,’ and sometimes ‘the head of the 


ward.’ That this was the person here intended, seems 
sufficiently probable ; and in that case, ‘the priests’ were 
probably those of the guard. 

It is, however, the opinion of Lightfoot and others, that 
this ‘captain’ was a Roman military officer ; and whether 
the opinion be correct or not, some useful information is 
involved in the explanation which it requires. This officer 
is, then, supposed to have been the captain of the garrison, 
which was placed in the tower of Antonia, for the guard of 
the temple. The tower itself stood at the north-eastangle_ 
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of the wall which parted ‘the mountain of the house ’ (or, 
the whole site of the temple) from the city. It was erected 
by the high-priest Hyrcanus, who made it his residence, 
and was wont there to lay up the splendid garments of his 
office, whenever he put them off, after having discharged 
his duties in the temple. Herod the Great repaired and 
strengthened this tower, at a great expense, that it might 
be a sort of citadel to the temple; and, in honour of his 
tron Mark Antony, gave it the name of Antonia. As 
Pefore, the holy robes continued to be laid up in this tower 
during all the reign of Herod, and that of Archelaus, his 
son. After his removal, the Romans took possession of the 
tower, and kept a garrison in it, for the of the temple. 
They were there always ready to check any disturbances 
which might arise in or near the a eo instance of 
which,we shall find in ch. xxiii.; and although their prox- 
imity and supervision appear to have been very unpalatable 
to the Jews, the Romans seem on most occasions to have 
acted with temper and moderation, and with very much 
consideration for the peculiar feelings and customs of the 
people with whom they had to deal. There was, however, 
one exception ; for the Romans still insisted that the 
robes should continue to be deposited in the castle, under 
their power, until the procurator Vitellius was pleased to 
geben the popular act of restoring them to the Jews’ own 
eeping. 
here were other companies of Roman soldiers stationed 
in different barracks about the city ; but this one being, as 
it were, within the verge of the sacred edifice, was most 
odious to the Jews, as a heathen bridle upon their temple 
and service, and the most galling badge of the subjection 
and servitude to which they were reduced. 

After this, we must leave the reader to jadge whether 
the captain of the garrison in the tower of Antonia was 
likely to concern himself in the present matter. We think 
not, unless a disturbance had arisen; but it does not appear 
that there was any. 

1, 2. ‘ The Sadducees came upon them, being grieved that 
they... preached through Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead.’—It is remarkable that, as we find the Pharisees to 
be the most forward and zealous against our Lord during 
his ministry, in the Gospels, so the Sadducees appear the 
moet active against his disciples, in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The reason is plain. It was the Pharisees 
chiefly whom our Lord reproved. He condemned their 
impious traditions, detested their hypocrisy, and laid open 
their vile and wicked practices. epee this that made 
them so warm against him. On the other hand the dis- 
ciples preached through Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead. This enraged the Sadducees; and for this they 
woanld have contrived means to put them to death on this 
occasion, had it not been for the milder counsels of Gama- 
liel the Pharisee. They would afterwards have done the 
same by Paul, had he not been favoured by the Pharisees 
(xxiii.9). Josephus represents the Sadducees as of a rade, 
savage, ungovernable temper; and says they were, above 
all the Jews, severe in the sentences the ; whereas 
the Pharisees were habitually mild in their punishments, 

4, ‘ The number of the men.’ —That is to say, of the per- 
sons, the word men being, in Scriptare, often used without 
reference to sex. See Luke xi. 31; Rom. iv.8; xi. 4. 

6. ‘ John.’—This must have been a person of some note, 
from the manner in which he is here mentioned; and, from 
Josephus and the Talmudists, we seem to know something 
of most of the distinguished Jews who lived about this 
time. Lightfoot, in his note on this place, says, ‘ John, as 
it seemeth, the son of Annas ; the governor of Gophnis and 
Acrabatena, in the time of Nero.’ But this John, who was 
appointed governor of the to ies of Gophna and Acra- 
batena, when the Jews established a sort of government 
among themselves, after the defeat of Cestius (see the note 
on Mark xiii. 14), was the son of Matthias (Joseph. Bell. 
Jud. ii. 20. 4), notof Annas, Lightfoot himeelf, in another 
place (Chorog. Cent. ch. xv.), suspects that the present John 
may have been the famous Rabbi John Ben ai, who 
lived at this time, and until and after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, He John was a priest, and resided at Jeru- 
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salem; and among the things told of him is one so remark- 
able as to deserve being quoted, particularly as it seems to 
have occurred about this time. ‘Forty years before the 
destruction of the temple’ [may not this have been at the 
death of our Saviour ?], ‘the doors of the temple opened 
of themselves. Whereupon R. Jochanan [John] Ben 
Zacchai rebuked them, saying, “O temple, temple! where- 
fore art thou alarmed? I know thee; that thou shalt be 
destroyed. For so prophesied of thee Zechariah, the son 
of Iddo—Open thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire ma 
devour thy cedars.”’ Zech. xi..1 (7. Bab. tit. Yoma, fol. 
29.2; 7. Hieros. tit. Yoma, fol. 48. 3.) We imagine that 
this eminent teacher is, of all known persons, the most 
likely to have been present on this occasion; but ‘John’ 
was 80 common a name among the Jews, that no strong 
probability can be attained ; nor is the matter of much con- 
sequence. 

— ‘Alerander.’—Krebe and others refer us to Josephus 
(Antiq. xviii. 8.1; xix. 5.13; xx. 5. 2, etc.) for informa- 
tion concerning this Alexander. The Alexander men- 
tioned in those eae by the historian is described as a 
person eminent for his family and wealth, brother of Philo, 
the celebrated Jewish writer, and alabarch, or governor, 
of the Jews of Alexandria. He was in high favour with 
Claudius Cesar; and must have been influential and 
popular at Jerusalem, as well as at Alexandria, on account 
of his munificence; for Josephus elsewhere informs 
that this was the person who furnished the gold and silver 
with which the temple gates were overlaid. It seems ver 
likely that this may have been the present Alexander, if 
we could be confident that he, whose residence was Alex- 
andria, was at Jerusalem on this occasion. Bat it is to be 
remembered that Alexander was, as it still is, a very com- 
mon name among the Jews, particularly in priestly fami- 
lies. The name came thus into use after Alexander the 
Great had been at Jerusalem ; and the old Jewish writers 
account for it by stating that it was in fulfilment of a com- 
plimentary promise made to that conqueror, that every 
male born in a priestly family, on the anniversaries of his 
visit, should be called after his name. 

7. * Set them in the midst.,.—The Sanhedrim, or Jewish 
Council, sat in a semicircle ; and prisoners, or persons who 
had business to transact, being stationed within the area 
formed by the seats of the members of the assembly, were, 
literally, ‘set in the midst.’ 

— ‘By what power, or by what name, have ye done 
this ?’—It is here observable that they did not question the 
reality of the cure—indeed, how could they ?—but the 
power by which it was performed; whether a lawful or 
unlawful power? whether a t or forbidden name ? 
The Jews believed that cures and wonders were wrought 
by human, divine, angelical, and diabolical influences ; 
and the last were, of course, interdicted. There were also 
certain names, by pronouncing which, or by invoking the 
power of those to whom they beige iy they believed that 
strange things might be effected. The first of these names, 
and too sacred to be pronounced or employed for any such 
pu , was the Shem-hamphorash, or, ineffable name of 
God, as the Jews call the name JEHovaH. By the true 
pronunciation of this, it was held that any wonders might 
be effected ; and it is a fact that it has been the common 
account of the Jews that our Lord's miracles were effected 
by his having acquired the knowledge of this unutterable 
name. Their story is, that the name was found by David, 
engraven on a stone, when digging the foundations of the 
temple, and that he deposited it in the sanctuary ; and lest 
curious young men should learn this name, and bring de- 
vastation upon the world by the miracles it would enable 
them to perform, the wise men of the time made, by 
magical arts, two brazen lions, which they stationed before 
the entrance of the holy of holies, on each side ; so that if 
any one entered the sacred place, and learned the ineffable 
name, the lions roared at him s0 fiercely, when he came 
forth, that, in his fright, he entirely forgot it. But they 
say that Jesus, by magical arts and incantationsgentered 
the gusset f undiscovered by the priests, saw the sacred 
name, copied it on parchment, which, having made an in- 
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cision in his body, he slipped under his skin. The roaring 
of the lions, when he came out, caused him to forget the 





name; but the parchment under his skin enabled him to 
recover it, and, thenceforward, to refresh his memory when 
needful ; and by the power of this name it was that all his 
miracles were performed. Such is the account given in 
the Sepher Toldoth Jeshu, or ‘Book of the Generation of 
Jesus;’ a spurious narrative, of Jewish fabrication, from 
which the Jews have for received their impressions 
concerning the life and character of Jesus Christ. An 
interesting account of this book may be found in Allen's 
Modern Judaism, ch. xiv. The stupid story which we have 
cited, requires no contradiction; and we have adduced it 
not only for the illustration which it offers to the present 
text, but on account of the very valuable intimation which 
it conveys, that the Jews found it hopeless to attempt to 
dispute the reality of our Lord’s miracles, and therefore 
resorted to the absurd way of accounting for the power by 
which he was enabled to perform them. 

But it was also believed that other names had healing or 
miraculous power, although vastly inferior to that of the 
Tetragrammaton. Hence, Josephus describes the Jews as 
working cures by invoking the name of Solomon; and 


CHAPTER V. 


I After that Ananias and Sapphira his wife for their 
hypocrisy at Peter’s rebuke had fallen down dead, 
12 and that the rest of the apostles had wrought 

many miracles, 14 to the increase of the faith: 17 

the apostles are again imprisoned, 19 but delivered 

by an angel bidding them to preach openly to all: 

21 when, after their teaching accordingly in the 

temple, 29 and before the council, 33 they are in 

danger to be killed, through the advice of Gamakel, 

a great counsellor among the Jews, they be kept alive, 

40 and are but beaten: for which they glorify God, 

and cease no day from preaching. 


Bor a certain man named Ananias, with Sap- 
phira his wife, sold a possession, 

2 And kept back part of the price, his wife 
also being privy ¢o 2t, and brought a certain 
part, and laid 7¢ at the apostles’ feet. 

3 But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan 
filled thine heart ‘to lie to the Holy Ghost, 
and to keep back part of the price of the land ? 

4 Whiles it remained, was it not thine 
own ? and after it was sold, was it not in thine 
own power? why hast thou conceived this 
thing in thine heart? thou hast not lied unto 
men, but unto God. | 

5 And Ananias hearing these words fell 
down, and gave up the ghost: and great fear 
came on all them that heard these things. 

6 And the young men arose, wound him 
up, and carried him out, and buried him. 

7 And it was about the space of three 
hours after, when his wife, not knowing what 
was done, came in. ; 

8 And Peter answered unto her, Tell me 
whether ye sold the land for so much? And 
she said, Yea, for so much. 7 

1 Or, to deceive. 
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states that the Essenes preserved the names of angels; by 
‘which we may readily believe them to have expected to 
cure diseases and work miracles. It is also worthy of 
note, that after the apostles had established the power of the 
name of Jesus, the seven sons of one Sceva, acting on the 
common opinion as to the influence of names, pretended to 
cure a rson by invoking the name of Jesus, 
whom Paul preached—ch. xix. 13. 

13. ‘ Uniearned and ignorant men.’—See the notes on 
John vii. 15, 49. Of the word rendered ‘ignorant’ 
(i8:@ra:) Lightfoot remarks, that it was a‘ Word exceed- 
ingly much taken into use by the Jewish writers, and both 
in them and in Greek it signifieth “‘ private men,” or “men 
in no public employment,” and “ men of inferior rank,’”’ 
and “men ignorant or unskilful.”’ He adduces examples 
of all these senses, and imagines that Peter and John are 
here characterized as idiotee, with a reference to all of them. 
But see the notes referred to, by which it appears that, with 
respect to the sense of ignorance, all the common people— 
that is, all those who were wanting in the higher education 
of the time, and had not made a professed study of the law 
and traditions—were accounted unlearned and ignorant. 





9 Then Peter said unto her, How is it 
that ye have agreed together to tempt the 
Spirit of the Lord? behold, the feet of them 
which have buried thy husband ave at the 
door, and shall carry thee out. . : 

10 Then fell she down straightway at his 
feet, and yielded up the ghost : and the young 
men came in, and found her dead, and, carry- 
ing her forth, buried her by her husband. 

11 And great fear came upon all the 
Church, and upon as many as heard these 


ings. 

12 { And by the hands of the apostles 
were many signs and wonders wrought among 
the people ; (and they were all with one ac- 
cord in Solomon’s porch. _ 

13 And of the rest durst no man join him- 
self to them: but the people magnified them. 

14 And believers were the more added to 
the Lord, multitudes both of men and women.) 

15 Insomuch that they brought forth the 
sick *into the streets, and laid them on beds and 
couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter 
passing by might overshadow some of them. 

16 ‘There came also a multitude out of the 
cities round about unto Jerusalem, bringin 
sick folks, and them which were vexed wit 
unclean spirits: and they were healed every 
one. 

17 { Then the high priest rose up, and 
all they that were with him, (which is the sect 
of the Sadducees,) and were filled with °in- 
dignation, 

18 And laid their hands on the apvstles, 
and put them in the common prison. 

19 But the angel of the Lord by night 


8 Or, envy. 
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opened the prison doors, and brought them 
forth, and said, 

20 Go, stand and speak in the temple to 
the ay all the words of this life. : 

21 And when they heard that, they entered 
into the temple early in the morning, and 
taught. But the high priest came, and they 
that were with him, and called the council to- 

ether, and all the senate of the children of 
Terael, and sent to the prison to have them 
brought. 

22 But when the officers came, and found 
them not in the prison, they returned, and 
told, 

23 Saying, The prison truly found we shut 
with all safety, and the keepers standing with- 
out before the doors : but when we had opened, 
we found no man within. 

24 Now when the high priest and the 
captain of the temple and the chief priests 
heard these things, they doubted of them 
whereunto this would grow. 

25 Then came one and told them, saying, 
Behold, the men whom ye put in prison are 
standing in the temple, and teaching the 
people. - 

26 Then went the captain with the officers, 
and brought them without violence: for they 
feared the people, lest they should have been 
stoned. 

27 And when they had brought them, the 
set them before the council: and the hig 
priest asked them, 





28 Saying, ‘Did not we straitly command. 


you that ye should not teach in this name? 
and, behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with 
our doctrine, and intend to bring this man’s 
lood upon us. | 
29 4 Then Peter and the other apostles 
answered and said, We ought to obey God 
rather than.men. 
80 The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom ye slew and hanged on a tree. 
81 ii 
¢ Chap. 4. 18. 


Verse 6.‘ Wound him up, and carried him out, and buried 
him.’—The reader will not fail to recognise this as a proof 
of the statement which we have on more than one occa- 
sion made (see note, John xii.), that the dead were, among 
the Jews, interred as soon as possible after their demise. 

34. ‘ Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had in repttation 
among all the people.—This exactly answers to the cha- 
racter of the famous Rabban Gamaliel, as described by 
the Jewish writers, and there is not the least doubt of his 
being the sie person. He was the master at whose feet 
Paul studied in his youth; and we have had more than 
one occasion to mention him formerly, as the grandson of 
the ar Hillel, and as the son of Rabban Simeon— 
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m hath God exalted with his right } 
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hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 


‘repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. 


32 And we are his witnesses of these 
things ; and so is also the Holy Ghost, whom 
God hath given to them that obey him. 

33 9 When they heard that, they were cut 
to the heart, and took counsel to slay them. 

34 Then stood there up one in the council, 
a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of the 
law, had in reputation among all the people, 
and commanded to put the apostles forth a 
little space ; 

5 And said unto them, Ye men of Israel, 
take heed to yourselves what ye intend to do 
as touching these men. 

36 For before these days rose up Theudas, 
boasting himself to be somebody ; to whom a 
number of men, about four hundred, joined 
themselves : who was slain; and all, as many 
as ‘obeyed him, were scattered, and brought 
to nought. 

87 After this man rose up Judas of Gali- 
lee in the days of the taxing, and drew away 
much people after him: he also perished ; 
and all, even as many as obeyed him, were 
dispersed. 

38 And now I say unto you, Refrain from 
these men, and let them alone: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come 
to nought : 

39 But if it be of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it; lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God. | 

40 And to him they agreed: and when 
they had called the apostles, and beaten them, 
they commanded that they should not speak 
in thie name of Jesus, and let them go. 

41 J And they departed from the presence 
of the council, rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for his name. 

.42 And daily in the temple, and in eve 
house, they ceased not to teach and preac 
Jesus Christ. 


5 Or, believed. 


by some supposed to have been tho same who, in the 
temple, took the infant Jesus in his arms. He was the most 
renowned doctor and teacher of the Law in his day, and 
his dicta are most carefully preserved in the Talmad, 
where they are distinguis by a degree of good sense 
rarely found among the Jewish doctors of that or any 
subsequent age. e Jewish writers concur with the 
Evangelist in eg the estimation in which this re- 
markable man was eld, not only by the learned but by 
the common pone: He died eighteen years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and to the last hour of his life 
was held in the highest veneration. The Mishnah (Sofa, ix. 
15) affirms, that when Rabban Gamaliel died, ‘ The glory 
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of the Law ceased, and purity and Pharisaism expired.’ 
At his death he ordered that his body should be wrapped 
in linen, not in silk, as the bodies of the distinguished 
dead usually had been ; and this was deemed by his friends 
a greater grief than even his death, as they could not per- 
suade themselves that he was honourably enough interred. 
Onkelos, the celebrated author of the Targum, who was 
one of Gamaliel’s disciples, distinguished himself by the 
quantity of spices with which he honoured the interment 
of his venerable master. 

In the next clause we see Gamaliel commanding the 
apostles to be put forth for a little space; an act of autho- 
rity which is explained by the fact that he was at this 
time, and long after, the president of the Sanhedrim. 
Many Christian writers make no doubt that Gamaliel was 
really a Christian at the present time and after, and 
endeavour to make this consist with his reputation among 
the Jews, by stating that the apostles persuaded him to 
retain his high post, and not to discover his conversion, 
that he mig t be in a condition to render good service to 
the church. This, however, would be very unlike the 
apostles, who never advised any one to conceal his belief, 
and who would donbtless have thought the avowal of his 
conversion of far more service to the truth of Christ, than 
any services he could render as president of the Sanhe- 
d The Evangelist has noted a sufficient reason for 
his interference and mild counsel. During the lifetime of 
Christ, the Pharisees seem to have even surpassed the 
Sadducees in their hatred to his person and doctrine ; but 
after he had been put to death there was a material alter- 
ation. The apostles brought prominently forward, on all 
occasions, the doctrine of the resurrection—the very doc- 
trine on which the Pharisees and Sadducees were the most 
divided. Hence the Sadducees were more exasperated 
than ever, and, from the death of Christ, took the lead in 
virulent opposition to the apostles; whereas the Pharisees, 
conciliated by their declarations in favour of this doctrine, 
became comparatively mild, and on more than one occa- 
sion interfered strongly on their behalf. See.another 
example of this in Acts xxiii. 9. 

36. ‘ Theudas.’—Josephus mentions a demagogue of 
this name, who set up for a prophet, and drew a great 
number of people after him, pretending that, if they would 
follow him to the river Jordan, and take their Fein along 
with them, he would there give the word, and the waters 
should, as of old, divide before them, allowing them to 
pass over dry-foot. The procurator, Caspius Fadus, how- 
ever, sent a y of horse after him, by whom he was 
taken, and rwards beheaded, while his numerous fol- 
lowers were slaughtered. Many have thought that this 
was the on to whom Gamaliel refers; but they have 
found it difficult to get over the objection that the transac- 
tion which Josephus relates did not occur till fourteen or 

years after this time; and, besides this, it will be 
observed that Gamaliel places his Theudas before Judas of 
Galilee, whose insurrection took place in our Lord’s 
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childhood, after the deposition of Archelaus from the eth- 
narchy of Judea. It were tiresome to pursue the various 
explanations which have been given by those who, in 
da of this serious obstacle, pevsist in identifying the 

heudas of Josephus with the Theudas of Gamaliel. 
None of them seem completely satisfactory ; and it appears 
by far the safest course to conclude that the persons and 
the events were different. The affair of the present 
Theudas, being prior to that of Jndas, very probably 
occurred after the death of Herod the Great, and while 
Archelaus was at Rome to get his father’s will confirmed ; 
during which time, Josephus informs us, there were ten 
thousand tamul disorders in Juda, a few of which 
only he specifies. Gamaliel’s Theudas may have been 
the leader of one of these ten thousand unspecified dis- 
orders; or, possibly, although Josephus does not on thts 
occasion mention the name of Theudas, this person may 
even have headed one of those tumults which he does spe- 
cify. Thus he mentions ove band of insurgents, without 
naming their leader, who went and burnt the royal palace 
at Amathus, on the Jordan. Here there js room for the 
earlier Theudas, at the head of this recorded sedition, if it 
be necessary that Josephus should be found to record the 
sedition to which Gamaliel refers. Josephus also men- 
tions one Judas, the son of Hezekias, who at this time 
raised an insurrection in Galilee, and aimed at the sove- 
reign power, but was defeated, and Rien to death @Antigq. 
17. 12.5; Bell. Jud. 2.4.1). As this agrees very well 
with the account given by Gamaliel, Archbishop Usher 
and others think this is the affair to which he refers. 
That this man’s name was Judas is inferred to be no 
objection, since the apostle Judas (not Iscariot) is also 
called Thaddeus—just the same name as Theudas—shew- 
ing that the names Judas and Theudas were essentially 
the same name, or convertible names. 

There is thus ample room for seeking the Theudas of 
the text, without supposi Shae! Gamaliel or Josephus 
Mistaken. We may rve that Theudas was a very 
common name among the Jews, which increases the pro- 
bability of its being borne at different times by different 
demagogues. Indeed, in reading the Jewish history of 
those times some confusion arises from the same names 
being borne by various impostors and insurgent leaders. 
Thus, in the course of ten years, there were two persons 
of the name of Judas; and, in the course of forty, four of 
the name of Simon; who were all leaders of insurrections. 

87. ‘ Judas of Galilee.'—There is no doubt concerning 
this person, who has been already noticed in the note to 
Luke xiii. 1. Although this man was slain and his fol- 
lowers dispersed, his principles were never extinguished 
but with the life-blood of the nation. These principles 
were probably cherished by his dispersed followers in 
secret, till they were inherited or adopted by the ‘ Zealots’ 
of a later day, th h whose conduct their operation pro- 
duced those deplorable and ruinous effects which it has 
been our painful duty to record. 





CHAPTER VI. 


1 The sig desirous to have the poor regarded for 
their ly sustenance, as also careful themselves to 
dispense the word of God, the food of the soul, 3 
appoint the office of deaconship to seven chosen men. 
5 Of whom Stephen, a man full of fuith and of the 
Holy Ghost, is one. 12 Who is taken of those 


whom he confounded in , 13 and after 
Salsely ac of blasphemy against the law the 


temple, 


Awnp in those days, when the number of the 
disciples was multiplied, there arose a mur- 
muring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, 





because their widows were neglected in the 
daily ministration. 

2 Then the twelve called the multitude of 
the disciples unto them, and said, It is not 
reason that we should leave the word of God, 
and serve tables. 

3 Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among 

ou seven men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may ap- 
point over this business. 
. 4 But we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer, and to the ministry of the word. 


5 J And the saying pleased the whole 
298 
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multitude: and they chose Stephen, a man 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Phi- 
lip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, 
and Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of 
Antioch : 

6 Whom they set before the apostles: and 
when they had prayed, they laid their hands 
on them. 

7 J And the word of God increased ; and 
the number of the disciples multiplied in Je- 
rusalem greatly ; and a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith. 

8 J And Stephen, full of faith and power, 
did great wonders and miracles among the 

mile 





9 Then there arose certain of the syna- 
ogue, which is called the synagogue of the 
T ibertines, and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, 
and of them of Chlicia and of Asia, disputing 
with Stephen. 
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10 And they were not able to resist the 
wisdom and the spirit by which he spake. 

11 Then they suborned men, which said, 
We have heard him speak blasphemous words' 
against Moses, and against God. 

12 And they stirred up the people, and the 
elders, and the scribes, and came upon him, 
and caught him, and brought him to the 
council, 

13 And set up false witnesses, which said, 
This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous 
words against this holy place, and the law: 

14 For we have heard him say, that this 
Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, 
and shall change the ‘customs which Moses 
delivered us. 

. 15 And all that sat in the council, lookin 
stedfastly on him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel. 





1 Or, rites. 





Verse 1. ‘ The Grecians.’—It has been somewhat dis- 
uted whether these ‘EAAnmoral, or Hellenists, were born 
yews or proselytes. It is certain that, in the one way or 
the other, they were Jews, oe to their conversion 
to Christianity, and that they had usually lived among 
Greeks, and spoke their language according to the Hebrew 
idiom. That they were not native Greeks, speaking that 
language in purity, appears from their being called Hel- 
lenists, not Hellenes (EAAnves). Some of the born Jews 
of this class were, like Timothy, Jews by one parent only. 
As among the persons selected from this class of converts, 
one is ‘ Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch,’ it has been inferred 
that the others were also proselytes; but this is no neces- 
sary conclusion; and perhaps it might with more proba- 
bility be inferred, from his being thus distinguished, that 
the others were not proselytes. : 

Those who are distinguished from them as ‘ Hebrews, 
were native and resident Jews, speaking the Hebrew lan- 
guage as then spoken. And here it may be observed, that 
such Jews, and especially those of Jerusalem, accounted 
themselves far superior to those of their nation who 
resided in foreign lands; and this on account of their 
birth and residence in the Holy Land, and pats on 
the holy city, as well as because they used the holy lan- 

,and because, in virtue of their residence, they were 
enabled, better than those who sojourned among the 
heathen, to observe accurately the rites and ceremonies of 
the Law. 

9. ‘ Synagogue.’ —The Talmudists inform us that there 
were 480 synagogues at Jerusalem. If so, or, indeed, if 
the number were much smaller, we may well suppose, as 
seems here to be intimated, that the Jews who were 
natives of foreign parts, but had been induced to settle at 
- Jerusalem, as well as those, from the same parts who only 

for a season sojourned in the metropolis of their religion— 
were severally associated together in synagogues of their 
own, distinct from those of the native Jews. course 
was obvious and natural, as they thus secured the benefits 
of that common interest so essential to members of the 
same con tion, and might have the services of their 
worship conducted in a language which they understood ; 
for probably few of them were well acquainted with the 
dialect then vernacular among the native Jews. Another 
reason for association among themselves would be the 
disrespect with which the native Jews regarded all their 
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bea in brethren, except such as lived beyond the En- 
phrates. 

— ‘ The Libertines.’—Opinion has been much divided 
concerning these Libertines. Some think that, like the 
other names, this is taken from the name of the forei 
place. whence the persons who built and frequented the 
synagogue came; and such a place has been sought for 
with much pains, but little success. But we are dis 
to concur in the more general opinion, that the name is 
rather derived from state and condition, than from place. 
The name, being Roman, should, as indicating condition, 
be explained by a reference to Roman customs. Accord- 
ing to these we find that a person who obtained his free- 
dom was called libertus, and his free-born son, that is, the 
son born to him in his freedcm, was styled libertinus, of 
which the an word is the plural. Now, we know, 
both from Philo and Tacitus, that the Jews were very 
numerous at Rome, and that they consisted almost entirely 
of such, and the descendants of such, as had been brought 
at different times, as slaves or prisoners, to Italy and 
Rome; but who had been ultimately liberated by their 
masters, and lived at Rome according to the laws and 
customs of their fathers. Eighteen years before the pre- 
sent time, these Jews were banished from Rome by Tibe- 
rius; and we may safely conclude that many of them 
resorted to Je em, supplying a strong probability that 
they were the ‘ Libertines’ of the present text. It ‘is not 
indeed necessary to suppose that they all came from 
Rome; since there were many other important cities, 
under Roman subjection, to which Jewish captives were 
sent, and in which they continued to reside, after their 
liberation, under the same condition as at Rome. 

— ‘ Cyrenians.’—See the note on Mark xv. 21. 

— ‘ Alerandrians.’—This synagogue of Alexandrian 
Jews is mentioned in the Talmud, which states that they 
built it at their own charge, which was probably true in 
other cases. This, by the way, proves that in the text we 
are not to anderstand that there was but one synagogue 
for all the parties mentioned, but that each its own 
synagogue—a point which might indeed be shewn by a 
critical analysis of the original text. 

Jews were very numerous at Alexandria. Of the five 
wards into which that city was divided, two were entirely 
occupied by Israelites, who had, besides, residences dis- 
persed in the other quarters. They there enjoyed full civil 
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and had a prefect or governor of their own. J o 
seph. Ant. xii. 1. 1; xiv.7.2; x1x.5.2; Philo. pp. 971, 972. 


— * Cilicia”—St. Paul, who makes his appearance in 
the next chapter, being a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, must 
have been a member of this synagogue; and it was as such, 
doubtless, that we find him taking some part in opposition 
to pol ate Each of the considerable synagogues of Jeru- 
salem had a kind of school or academy for young students 
belonging to it. Probably this synagogue of Cilicia had 
such. Yet Paul studied under the great Rabban Gama- 
liel : and it seems that the Jewish youth, sent from distant 
parts to be educated at Jerusalem, were not confined to 
the schools of the synagogues to which they belonged, but 
might seek instruction in the schools of any eminent 
teachers preferred by themselves or their friends. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1 Stephen, permitted to answer to the accusation of 


emy, 2 sheweth that Abraham worshipped 
God rightly, and how God chose the fathers 20 be- 
Sore Moses was born, and before the tabernacle and 
temple were built ; 37 that Moses himself witnessed of 
Christ: 44 and that all outward ceremonies were 


ordained according to the heavenly pattern, to last 
but for a time: 51 reprehending their rebellion, and 
murdering of Christ, the Just One, whom the pro- 
phets foretold should come into the world. 54 
Whereupon they stone him to death, who commendeth 
his soul to Jesus, and humbly prayeth for them. 


TueEn said the high priest, Are these things 
80? 

2 And he said, Men, brethren, and fathers, 
hearken; The God of glory appeared unto 
our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopo- 
tamia, before he dwelt in Charran, 

8 And said unto him, ‘Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and come into 
the land which I shall shew thee. 

4 Then came he out of the land of the 
Chaldeans, and dwelt in Charran: and from 
thence, when his father was dead, he re- 
moved him into this land, wherein ye now 
dwell. 

5 And he gave him none inheritance in it, 
no, not so much as to set his foot on: yet he 
promised that he would give it to him fora 
possession, and to his seed after him, when as 
yet he had no child. 

6 And God spake on this wise, That his 
seed should sojourn in a strange land; and 
that they should bring them into bondage, 
and entreat them evil four hundred years. 

7 And the nation to whom they shall be in 
bondage will I judge, said God: and after 
that shall they come forth, and serve me in 
this place. 

8 “And he gave him the covenant of cir- 
cumcision: “and so Abraham begat Isaac, 


8 Gen. 21. 3. 


1 Gen 12.1. 3 Gen. 17. 9. 
9 10 Gen. 46. 5. 


8 Gen. 42. 1. Gen. 45. 4. 
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— ‘ Asia.—That western portion of Asia which we 
distinguish as Asia Minor is to be understood. This dis- 
tinction did not exist in the time of the sacred writers, 
being comparatively modern. This part of the continent, 
when first known to the ancient Europeans, received or 
bore the name of Asia, as the name of a particular country, 
which it retained as such, even when the name was even- 
tually extended to the continent at large. It is in this 
particular sense that the name Asia is to be understood, 
wherever it occurs in the New Testament, which does not, 
we think, offer any example of the more extended signifi- 
cation. The ancients sometimes distinguished this part of 
Asia as THE PENINSULA, just as we apply the same term 


to Spain and Portugal together. 





and circumcised him the eighth day; ‘and 
Isaac begat Jacob; and ‘Jacob begat the 
twelve patriarchs. 

9 { “And the patriarchs, moved with envy, 
oe Joseph into Egypt: but God was with 

im, 

10 And delivered him out of all his afflic- 
tions, ‘and gave him favour and wisdom in 
the sight of Pharaoh king of Egypt ; and he 
made him governor over Egypt and all his 


house. 


11 Now there came a dearth over all the 
land of Egypt and Chanaan, and great afflic- 
tion: and our fathers found no sustenance. 

12 *But when Jacob heard that there was 
corn in Egypt, he sent out our fathers first. 

13 °And at the second time Joseph was 
made known to his brethren; and Joseph’s 
kindred was made known unto Pharaoh. 

14 Then sent Joseph, and called his father 
Jacob to him, and all his kindred, threescore 
and fifteen souls. 

15 *°So Jacob went down into Egypt, ''and 
died, he, and our fathers, 

16 And were carried over into Sychem, 
and laid in the sepulchre that Abraham 
bought for a sum of money of the sons of 
Emmor the father of Sychem. 

17 ¢ But when the time of the promise 
drew nigh, which God had sworn to Abraham, 
the people grew and multiplied in Egypt, 

18 hil another king arose, which knew 
not Joseph. 

19 The same dealt subtilly with our kin- 
dred, and evil entreated our fathers, so that 
they cast out their young children, to the end 
they might not live. 

20 “In which time Moses was born, and 
‘*was '‘exceeding fair, and nourished up in 
his father’s house three months : 

21 And when he was cast out, Pharaoh’s 


7 Gen. 4). 37. 
14 Or, fair to Gud. 
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daughter took him up, and nourished him for 
her own son. 

22 And Moses was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in 
words and in deeds. 

23 And when he was full forty years old, 
it came into his heart to visit his brethren the 
children of Israel. 

24 '*And seeing one of them suffer wrong, 
he defended him, and avenged him that was 
oppressed, and smote the Egyptian : 

25 For he supposed his brethren would 
have understood hoe that God by his hand 
would deliver them: but they understoed not. 

26 ‘*And the next day he shewed himself 
unto them as they strove, and would have set 
them at one again, saying, Sirs, ye are bre- 
thren ; why do ye wrong one to another ? 

27 But he that did his neighbour wrong 
thrust him away, saying, Who made thee a 
ruler and a judge over us ? 

: 28 Wilt aah mill me, as thou diddest the 
tian yesterday : 

"39 Then fled Moses at this saying, and was 
a stranger in the land of Madian, where he 
begat two sons. 

30 '7And when forty years were expired, 
there appeared to him in the wilderness of 
mount Sina an angel of the Lord in a flame 
of fire in a bush. 

31 When Moses saw zt, he wondered at 
the sight : and as he drew near to behold zt, 
the voice of the Lord came unto him, 

32 Saying, 1 am the God of thy fathers, 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. Then Moses trem- 
bled, and durst not behold. 

83 Then said the Lord to him, Put off thy 
shoes from thy feet: for.the place where thou 
standest is holy ground. 

84 I have seen, I have seen the affliction 
of my people which is in Egypt, and I have 
heard their groaning, and am come down to 
deliver them. -And now come, I will send 
thee into Egypt. 

35 This Moses whom they refused, say- 
ing, Who made thee a ruler and a judge? 
the same did God send to be aruler anda 
deliverer by the hand of the angel which ap- 
peared to him in the bush. 

36 He brought them out, after that he had 
‘*shewed wonders and signs in the land of 
Egypt, and in the Red sea, '’and in the wil- 
derness forty years. 
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37 YT This is that Moses, which said unto 
the children of Israel, **A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you of your 
brethren, “like unto me ; him shall ye hear. 

38 “This is he, that was in the church in 
the wilderness with the angel which spake to 
him in the mount Sina, and with our fathers : 
who received the lively oracles to give unto us: 

39 To whom our dthera would not obey, 
but thrust him from them, and in their hearts 
turned back again into Egypt, 

40 **Saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to 
go before us: for as for this Moses, which 
brought us out of the land of Egypt, we wot 
not what is become of him. 

41 And they made a calf in those days, 
and offered sacrifice unto the idol, and re- 
Joiced in the works of their own hands. 

42 Then God turned, and gave them up 
to worship the host of heaven ; as it is -written 
in the book of the prophets, **O ye house of 
Israel, have ye offered to me slain beasts and 
sacrifices by the space of forty years in the 
wilderness ? 

43 Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Mo- 
loch, and the star of your god Remphan, 
figures which ye made to work them: and 
I will carry you away beyond Babylon. 

44 YJ Our fathers had the tabernacle of wit- 
ness in the wilderness, as he had appointed, 
speaking unto Moses, **that he should make 
it according to the fashion that he had seen. 

45 Which also our fathers that came after 
brought in with Jesus into the possession of 
the Gentiles, whom God drave out before the 
face of our fathers, unto the days of David ; 

46 Who found favour before God, and 
desired to find a tabernacle for the God of 
Jacob. 

47 **But Solomon built him an house. 

48 Howbeit *’the most High dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands; as saith the 
prophet, 

49 **Heaven 7s my throne, and earth is 
my footstool : what house will ye build me? 
saith the Lord: or what is the place of my 


rest ? 


50 Hath not my hand made all these 
things ? 

51 Ye stiffmecked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye. 

52 Which of the prophets have not your 
fathers persecuted ? and they have slain them 


15 Exod. 2. 11. 16 Exod. 2, 13. 17 Exod. 8. 2. 18 Exod. 7. 9. 19 Exod. 16. 1. 
* Deut. 8. 15. $1 Or, as myself. £2 Exod. 19. 3. 23 Exod. 32. 1. 24 Amos 5. 25. 88 Exod. 26. 40. 
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which shewed before of the coming of the Just 
One; of whom ye have been now the be- 
trayers and murderers : | 

53 Who have received the Jaw by the dis- 
position of angels, and have not kept :¢. 

54 J When they heard these things, they 
were cut to the heart, and they gnashed on 
him with their teeth. 

55 But he, being full of. the Holy Ghost, 
looked -up stedfastly into heaven, and saw 
the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God, 

56 And said, Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God. 
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57 Then they cried out with a loud voice, | 
and stopped their ears, and ran upon him 
with one accord, 

58 And cast him out of the city, and 
stoned kim: and the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at a young man’s feet, whose 
name was Saul. 

59 And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my 

rit 


spirit. 

60 And he kneeled .down, and cried with 
a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. And when he had said this, he fell 
asleep. 





Verse 6. ‘ Entreat them evil had hundred years.’ —From 
the call of Abraham to the deliverance from Egypt was 
430 years, as stated in Gal. iii. 17. Half of this time, or 
915 years, they were in Egypt. But they also sojourned, 
as in a strange land, daring the previous period in Canaan 
(Heb. xi. 9). The time is thus deduced from the call in 
Haran, by Whitby and others. Abraham was then aged 
75 years (Gen. xii. 4-7), and 100 years at the birth of 
Isaac (Gen. xxi. 5) to this 25 years from his leaving Haran 
to Isaac’s birth, add 60 years, the age of Isaac at the birth 
of Jacob (Gen. xxv. 26) ; and 130 gs Ro age of Jacob 
on coming into Egypt (Gen. xlvii.9). This gives the first 
half of the whole time, or 215 years. Add to this 71 years 
in Egypt to the death of Joseph, who was aged 30 years on 
his coming before Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 46), and passed nine 
years, seven of plenty and two of famine, before the arrival 
of Jacob; and died at the age of 110 years (Gen. i. 26); 
but 39 years from 110 years, leave 71 years. Then allow 
64 years to the birth of Moses, who was 80 years old on 
the departure of the Israelites (Exod. vii. 7), and the second 
215 years will be completed in Egypt. For, 430 years 
being fixed (Exod. xii. 40, 41) as the whole term, and 
215 + 71 + 80, or 366 years, being fixed by these texts, 
the remaining space between the death of Joseph and the 
birth of Moses must be 64 years. The 400 years men- 
tioned by St. Stephen is supposed to be taken from about 
the birth of Isaac. 

14. ‘ Threescore and fifteen souls.” — The souls are 
‘seventy’ in the Hebrew of Gen. xlvi. 9; Deut. x. 22. 
The Septuagint makes the whole number seventy-five ; 
but it is not agreed whether it does this by including the 
five sons of Ephraim and Manasseh born in Egypt (from 
1 Chron. vii.), or by including the wives of the patriatchs 
who accompanied them. It is this computation of the 
Septuagint which Stephen follows. 

57. * Stopped their ears,’ —We learn from the Rabbinical 
writers, that it was usual to do this, whenever anything 
savouring of blasphemy or indecency was heard. This 
was either done by stopping the ears with the fingers, or 
by closing them, by turning up the lobe 80 as to cover the 
orifice. The Talmudists (7. Bab. tit. Cetuboth, fol. 5. 1. 
2) seem to consider that the lobe of the ear was made soft, 
while the rest of the ear is hard, for the very purpose of 
being thus inverted. It seems this last method is alluded 
to here, for, as Dr. Bloomfield carefully discriminates, 
‘The word properly signifies, to hold or draw together, as 
drawing close the strings of a satchel; and is therefore 
more ay applied to closing than to stopping, though 
both produce the same effect.’ 

— ‘ Ranupon him with one accord.’ —It is perfectly clear 
that this transaction was entirely tumultuary and irregular, 
and offers no ground for inference as to the proper course 
of authorised proceeding. The enraged mob took the 
matter into their own hands, without waiting the result of 


judicial proceedings. The effect is the same whether we 
affirm or deny the power of the Jewish council to inflict 
capital punishment: for if they had such power, it seems 
evident that they did not in this instance exercise it, since 
the excited mob would not wait for their judicial determi- 
nation. We are therefore surprised to see this sometimes 
quoted as an evidence that the Sanhedrim were phir fe is 
usually stated, at this time without the power of inflicting 
the punishment of death. The instance proves nothing 
either way. 

The question to which we have thus been led to allude, 
is, however, one which has given occasion to considerable 
discussion. Relying on the present and some other cases, 
all of which appear to admit of other explanation, some 
writers contend that the Jewish tribunal did really pos- 
sess the power of inflicting oe punishment: and the 
case of our Saviour, whom the Jews could not put to death 
until they had obtained the concurrence of the Roman 
governor, is met by the observation, that they wished to 
avoid the odium of so unpopular an act thaniselves, and to 
throw it upon the Romans; to which end they accused him 
of a political offenee, sedition, which it is allowed that the 
Romans doubtless reserved for their own tribunal. But to 
this is opposed the confession of all the Jewish writers, that 
their great council lost this power before the time of our 
Lord’s death ; though they differ as to the mode in which 
it was lost: and this may seem conclusive, when taken in 
connection with the avowal of the Jews themselves, before 
Pilate, that it was not lawful for them to put any man to 
death, It is true that this declaration might, if it stood 
alone, be open to a restrictive interpretation, as implying 
that they might not put any one to death accused of sedi- 
tion, or under the peculiar circumstances of the case. But 
some of the explanations given of this also are untenable— 
such as, that they meant to say it was unlawful for them 
to put any one to death at the festival ; for this, neither the 
letter nor spirit of the law of Moses made unlawful: and, 
even with regard to what is inferred from the charge of 
sedition and treason, it is forgotten that they only made 
this charge as a last resort, after they found that Pilate was 
unwilling to allow of Christ’s death on the charge of blas- 
bene Furthermore, an important circumstance has 

entirely overlooked—namely, that the two thieves 
who were crucified with Christ, were certainly eondemned 
by the Romang, else they would not have been crucified : 
whence we see that the Jews could not punish theft or rob- 
bery without the concurrence of the Romans. Resisting 
the temptation of examining the question more largely, we 
shall only observe, that all other considerations which bear 
against the conclusion that the Sanhedrim possessed the 
power of punishing with death, are strongly supported by 
any reference to the character and constitution of a Roman 
province, and the powers of the person to whom its govern- 
ment was intrusted. In all states, the power of life and 
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death is an attribute of sovereignty, exercised only by the 
sovereign power, or by those specially commissioned as its 
administrators. So it was among the Romans. The power 
rested primarily in the emperor, and was by him delegated 
to his representatives in the provinces. But these repre- 
sentatives could not re-delegate their power to other per- 
sons, or to tribunals inferior to their own, while they were 
themselves in the provinces which they governed. No evi- 
dence has been offered to shew that this power in a province 
was possessed by any other tribunal than that of the 
governor, or by any tribunal jointly with his. Indeed, 
even as a first impression, it would appear most unlikely 
that the Romans, however disposed to favour the Jews, 
should have left to them the exercise of this most essential 
function of sovereign power. The relative position and 
character of the Romans and Jews would alone render this 
supposition replete with difficulties, which no explanation 
can obviate. 

The Jewish Council appears, however, to have been left 
the power of trying and punishing offences not capital, and 
particularly ecclesiastical offences. Indeed it seems that 
it poeeaied the power of trying and passing sentence even 
in capital cases, as in the instance of our Saviour; but that 
their sentence had no force until the case had been re- 
examined and the sentence confirmed by the Roman 
governor. Their decision on such cases, practically 
amounted to a conclusion to denounce the criminal to the 
governor, as one deserving of death. We incline to think 
that they were allowed this privilege only with respect to 
offences against their own law; the Romans taking entire 
charge of offences inst the public peace. The Jews 
probably found it difficult to aaa their governors to 
consent to inflict the punishment of death upon blas- 
phemers, sabbath-breakers, and others; which may have 
rendered the people all the more ready, as in the present 








and other instances, to take the punishment into their own 
hands 


58. ‘Cast him out of the city’—The place of stoning, as 
of all other capital punishments, was outside the city. 
Although the whole proceeding was illegal, it seems that 
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ple desired to inflict the death in conformity with 
tions of their own Law. 

— * The witnesses laid down their clothes,’ etc.—This of 
course means their loose outer garments. The witnesses 
are particularly mentioned, because they, in all cases of 
stoning, threw the first stones. As the stones were large, 
and the exertion considerable, it was necessary that they 
should lay aside their outer raiment. 

— ‘A young man.’—Paul calls himself ‘ Paul the aged ’ 
in Philem. 9, which was at the most twenty-eight years 
after this event. But the terms ‘old’ and ‘ young’ had 
mag the ancients a much wider signification than with 
us. Phavorinus from Hippocrates styles men young, 
veavloxos, till twenty-eight; and xpecBurns, ‘aged,’ from 
forty-nine to fifty-six; elsewhere, that old age begins at 
sixty-nine, and he is by ea twenty-three to forty-one 
years. Varro (in Calius Rhod. 29.21), speaks of them as 
young till forty-five, aged at sixty. _ St. Chrysostom ( Orat. 
de Petr, et Paulo) computes that Paul might be thirty-five 
years old at his conversion; and, on writing the Epistle, 
sixty-three years, in the fourteenth year of Nero, when a 
martyr (Whitby, ad Philem. ver. 9). Benson does not 
admit of this latitude; he holds that xpecBirns in Philem. 
9 may signify an am or, as the word sometimes does, 
and as he calls himself in Eph. vi. 20—an Epistle written 
and sent with that to Philemon. Or, e being omitted, the 
word xpecBérns, an ambassador, might have been the 
original reading. Hence, being twenty years old when 
yeayloxos, he would then be near fifty. But after all, it 
is not probable that the Sanhedrim would intrust Paul with 
a charge of so an aes a nature, and a command over 
soldiers and attendants, at a distance of two hundred miles 
to Damascus, at the age of twenty; and the word veavloxos 
is not restricted to youth, but uently means soldiers 
(see note on Mark xiv. 51, supra), or any attendants (Acts 
v. 10) in active duty. St. Paul may be reasonably sup- 

to be twenty-eight or twenty-nine years of age then, 
and towards sixty at the writing of the Epistle. Chry- 
sostom, wif> computes the age at thirty-five, must have 
known the popular sense of so usual a Greek expression, 
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CHAPTER VITI. 


1 By occasion of the persecution in Jerusalem, the 
church being planted in Samaria, 5 by Philip the 
Deacon, who preached, did miracles, and baptized 
many, among the rest Simon the sorcerer, a great 
seducer of the people: 14 Peter and John come to 


confirm and enlarge the church: where, by prayer - 


and impositwn of hands, giving the Holy Ghost, 
18 when Simon would have bought the like power of 
, them, 20 Peter sharply reproving his hypocrisy, and 
covetousness, and exhorting him to repentance, to- 
gether with John preaching the word of the Lord, 
return to Jerusalem. 26 But the angel sendeth 
Philip to teach, and baptize the Ethiopian eunuch. 


Anp Saul was consenting unto his death. And 
at that time there was a great persecution 
against the church which was at Jerusalem ; 
and they were all scattered abroad through- 
out the regions of Judea and Samaria, except 
the apostles. . 

2 And devout men carried Stephen to his 
burial, and made great lamentation over him. 

3 As for Saul, he made havock of the 
church, entering into every house, and haling 


men and women committed them to prison. 
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4 Therefore they that were scattered 
abroad went every where preaching the word. 

5 Then Philip went down to the city of 
Samaria, and preached Christ unto them. 

6 And the people with one accord gave 
heed unto those things which Philip spake, 
ae and seeing the miracles which he 

id. 

7 For unclean spirits, crying with loud 
voice, came out of many that were possessed 
with them: and many taken with palsies, and 
that were lame, were healed. 

8 And there was great joy in that city. 

9 4 But there was a certain man, called 
Simon, which beforetime in the same city 
used sorcery, and bewitched the people of 
Samaria, giving out that himself was some 
great one: 

10 To whom they all gave heed, from the 
least to the greatest, saying, This man is the 


. great power of God. 


11 And tohim they had regard, because 
that of long time he had bewitched them with 
sorceries. 
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12 But when they believed Philip preach- 
ing the things concerning the kingdom of 
God, and the name of Jesus Christ, they were 
baptized, both men and women. 

13 Then Simon himself believed also: and 
when he was baptized, he continued with 
Philip, and wondered, beholding the miracles 
and signs which were done. . 

14 fN ow when the apostles which were at 
Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received 
the word of God, they sent unto them Peter 
and John: 

15 Who, when the 
a a for them, that 

oly Ghost : 

16 For as yet he was fallen upon none of 
them: only they were baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 

17 Then laid they their hands on them, 
and they received the Holy Ghost. 

18 4 And when Simon saw that ee 
laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy 
Ghost was given, he offered them money, 

19 Saying, Give me also this power, that 
on whomsoever I lay hands, he may receive 
the Holy Ghost. 

20 But Peter said unto him, Thy money 
perish with thee, because thou hast thought 
that the gift of God may be purchased with 
money. 

21 Thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
matter: for thy heart is not right in the sight 
of God. 

22 Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, 
and pray God, if perhaps the thought of thine 
heart may be forgiven thee. 

23 For I perceive that thou art in the 
gall of bitterness, and zn the bond of ini- 
quity. 

24 Then answered Simon, and said, Pray 
ye to the Lord for me, that none of these 
things which ye have spoken come upon me. 

25 And they, when they had testified and 
Uieeatle the word of the Lord, returned to 

erusalem, and preached the gospel in many 
villages of the Samaritans. 

26 { And the angel of the Lord spake unto 
Philip, saying, Arise, and go toward the 
south unto the way that goeth down from 
Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert. 


were come down, 
ey might receive the 
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27 And he arose and went: and, behold, 
a man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great au- 
thority under Candace queen of the Ethio- 
pians, who had the charge of all her trea- 
tah and had come to Jerusalem for to wor- 
ship, 

28 Was returning, and sitting in his cha- 
riot read Esaias the prophet. 

29 Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go 
near, and join thyself to this chariot. 

30 And Philip ran thither to him, and 
heard him read the prophet Esaias, and said, 
Understandest thou what thou readest ? 

31 And he said, How can I, except some 
man should guide me? And he desired 
ae that he would come up and sit with 

im. 

32 The place of the scripture which he 
read was this, ‘He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter ; and like a lamb dumb before his 
shearer, so opened he not his mouth : 

33 In his humiliation his judgment was 
taken away: and who shall declare his ge- 
neration? for his life is taken from the earth. 

34 And the eunuch answered Philip, and 
said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh the 
prophet this? of himself; or of some other 
man? 

35 Then Philip opened his mouth, and 
began at the same scripture, and preached 
unto him Jesus. 

36 And as they went on their way, the 
came unto a certain water: and the eunuc 
said, See, here is water; what doth hinder 
me to be baptized ? 

87 And Philip said, If thou believest with 
all thine heart, thou mayest. And he an- 
swered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God. 

38 And he commanded the chariot to 
stand still: and they went down both into 
the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and 
he baptized him. 

39 And when they were come up out of 
the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip, that the eunuch saw him no more: 
and he went on his way rejoicing. 

40 But Philip was found at Azotus: and 
passing through he preached: in all the cities, 
till he came to Cesarea. 5 


| Isa. 53. 7. 


Verse 9. ‘ Simon.’—This man wrote books, and left a 
sect behind him, from which, and from other sources, the 
early Christian writers give very full information concern- 
ing his history and doctrines. If what we are thus told 
be true, and much of it probably is so, we may infer that 


what he here says was more from immediate fear than from 

any other feeling. It is said that he afterwards fell into 

ter errors and abominations, and applied himself more 

fhan ever to his unlawful arts. He regarded Christianity 

with absolute hatred; and took pride in resisting the 
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apostles and the doctrines which they taught. He soon 
left Samaria, and travelled to different provinces, attracting 
vast attention and the admiration of multitudes, by his false 
miracles and impostures. He preferred to visit those places 
where the Gospel hed not yet been preached, that he might 
excite a prejudice against it, and pre-occupy men’s minds 
with his own dangerous delusions. At last he quitted 
Asia, and proceeded to Rome, where he arrived about the 
year 41, what the emperor Claudius reigned. He remained 
there many years; and it is said that he was honoured by 
the Romans as a god, and that even the senate decreed a 
statue to be erected to his honour, with the inscription, ‘ To 
Simon, the great God.’ It has, however, with great pro- 
bability, been supposed that there is here a mistake, and 
that a statue dedicated to the Pagan deity Semo Sanco was 
erroneously taken for one dedicated to Simon Magus. — 

He lived at Rome, in the enjoyment of great reputation, 
till the time of the emperor Nero; when, being stimulated, 
as some suppose, by the presence and success of his old 
reprover, St. Peter, he pretended that he was himself the 
Christ, and that, as the Son of God, he would ascend into 
heaven in the sight of the people. And, in fact, as we are 
told, he actually did, by some arts or enchantments, con- 
trive to raise himself into the air. But, when St. Peter 
and St. Paul prayed that God would vindicate his own 
glory, and confound the pretensions of the impostor, he fell 
to the ground, and both his legs were broken. He was 
carried to Brindes, where, being overwhelmed with grief 
and shame, he committed suicide by throwing himself from 
the roof of the house in which he lodged. We should 
add, that this account of Simon’s final conflict with St. Peter 
rests on very uncertain mange b To this account of 
Simon’s end may perhaps be referred the statement of 
Suetonius (1. vi., c. 12) concerning a man who undertook 
to fly in the air, in the presence of the emperor Nero, but 
who fell to the ground with such violence that his blood 
spirted up to the gallery in which the emperor sat. 

As Simon was the founder of a sect, which survived even 
to the fourth century, a short statement of the doctrines 
which he taught may be suitably introduced, particularly 
as the sacred writer alludes to one of his impositions, tell- 
ing us that ‘he gave himself out to be some great one,’ and 
led the Samaritans to regard him ‘as the great power of 
God’ (v. 9,10). From the statements of the fathers, it 
appears that he pretended to be nothing less than the 
incarnate God; and became an object of worship to his 
followers. His deity consisted of certain AZons or persons, 
all of which, collectively and severally, he declared mani- 
fested in his person. Hanes he professed to come as the 
Father, in respect to the Samaritans; as the son in 
to the Jews; and as the Holy Ghost in respect to all other 
nations; but that it was indifferent to him by which of 
these names he was called. Jerome quotes from one of his 
books the following startling blasphemies: ‘I am the Word 
of God; I am the Beauty of God; Iam the Comforter: I 
am the Almighty; Iam the whole Essence of God.’—Pre- 
tending, himself, to be the Son of God, of course he did not 
acknowledge Jesus Christ in that character; but declared 
himself his rival in that claim. He taught no doctrine of 
atonement, and denied the resurrection of the body; but 
allowed the immortality, or at least the future existence, of 
the soul. Purity of life he did not require; for he taught 
that all actions were indifferent of themselves; and that 
the distinction of actions as good or evil, was a delusion 
taught by the angels to bring men into subjection. He 
rejected the law of Moses, which he declared that he came 
to abolish. He ascribed all the Old Testament to angels, 
of whom he gave a bad account, and described as un- 
friendly to man. He declared himself their enemy; and 
yet directed that worship should be rendered and sacrifices 
should be offered to them—not in order to procure any 
benefit from them, but to avert their hostility to men. 
This may suffice as a specimen of the doctrinal impositions 
of Simon Magus, and which his followers, long after his 
demise, continued to maintain, as already intimated. 

26. ‘Gaza, which ts desert.’—See the note on Judges xvi. 

27. ‘ Ethiopia.’—In the Old Testament we have had 
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more than one occasion. to express the uncertainty which 
attends the name Cush, which is there usually rendered 
Ethiopia. This uncertainty ceases here: for we know that 
at this time, and afterwards, the name Ethiopia was 
applied in a general sense to the countries south of Egypt, 
which were then very obscurely known. It fortunately 
happens that we are enabled to arrive at some conclusion, 
as to the icular co of Ethiopia over which Can- 
dace ruled, by the aid of Pliny and Strabo, who mention 
powerful queens of this very name as reigning in Meroe, 
or Ethiopia Proper, in such a manner as sbhews that the 
government was ordinarily, or for a long series of years, 
vested in female hands; and we are informed by Eusebius 
that this continued to be the case in his time, the fourth 
century. From their always giving the name of Candace 
to the reigning queen, we collect that this was not a proper 
name, but a titular distinction similar to that of Pharaoh 
in Egypt, and Cesar at Rome, and hence the futility of 


| any attempt to identify this queen by her proper name. 


— ‘An eunuch of great authority.—This person may 
have been really an eunnch; but still it is by no means cer- 
tain that he was such. The word ‘eunueh’ (ebdvovxos) 
in its proper signification denotes a ‘chamberlain,’ one 
who gu the bed or couch; and as in the courts of the 
East this office was usually discharged by castrati, the word 
came to be applied to them generally. Hence in Gen. 
xxxix. 1, Joseph’s master, being a court officer, is called an 
‘eunuch’ in the Hebrew and Greek, though he was cer- 
tainly not such in our sense of the word, being a married 
man. It is right, therefore, when nothing appears to the 
pec laaf to understand merely that the person thus distin- 
guished is an officer of the court. In the present instance 
we are informed of the office which this ‘eunuch’ bore, 
being that of treasurer to queen Candace. We have 
adverted to this matter, because it seems clear to us that 
this person could not have been a proselyte, as is usually 
sup , if he had been an eunuch; such persons bein 
excluded by the law of Moses (Deut. xxiii. 2); an 
eunuchs generally became such so early in life. as to pre- 
clude the notion that he was proselyted before he was made 
an eunuch. If, therefore, he was an eunuch, it may be 
safely presumed that he was born and brought up in the 
Jewish religion, for that, certainly, is the religion to which 
at this time he belonged. Those, therefore, who suppose 
him to have been an eunuch, must allow that he was not a 
poe bat had been born in the religion of the Jews. If 

e was not an eunuch he might certainly be a proselyte; 
but if we inquire into the usual character and conduct of 
the Jewish proselytes, and consider this man’s zealous study 
of the Scriptures, his journey from Ethiopia to Jerusalem 
to worship; and, above all, when we Jook to bis high 
station at the court of Ethiopia, remembering also that 
he was himself ‘a man of Ethiopia,’ and not a Hebrew 
who had gained authority there— we shall see much 
cause to suspect that the Jewish religion, or a modification 
of it, was the established religion of the country from 
which he came. 

In the note on 2 Chron. ix. 1 we have stated that Ab 
sinia appears to have been in this condition in much earlier 
times: and it does not appear unlikely that the same form 
of religion may have been propagated to the neighbouring 
country, in which Candace reigned. An interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry is thus alluded to, which our limits will not 
allow us to pursue to any satisfactory extent. We shall 
therefore be content with the distinct intimation that the 
Jewish religion was at this time professed by, at least, 
some persons of high distinction in Ethiopia. 

Traditions state that this ‘eunuch’ preached the Gospel 
in his own country, after his return; and that the queen 
was the first whom he baptized; that he afterwards went to 
proclaim the glad tidings in the neighbouring part of 
Abyssinia, in Arabia Felix, and in Ceylon; and at last 
suffered martyrdom. It is observable that the Abyssinians 
allege that the province of Tigre, the part of their country 
nearest the province of Meroe, was converted by the 
preaching of this ‘ eunuch,’ although the nation at large did 
not receive the Gospel until a later day. 
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30. ‘ Heard him read.’—Philip not only heard his voice 
bat heard distinctly what he said, so as to distinguish the 
passage in Isaiah which he was reading. The eunuch 
must therefore have been reading sufficiently lond; which 
may strike us as strange in a person who was reading only 
for his private edification. But such is still the custom among 
the Orientals when reading privately, without any i- 
cular intention of being heard by others. ‘They usually go 
on,’ as Mr. Jowett weil describes, ‘reading aloud, with a 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 Saul, going towards Damascus, 4 ts stricken down 
to the earth, 10 ts called to the apostleship, 18°and 
ts baptized by Ananias. 20 He preacheth Christ 
boldly. 23 The Jews lay wait to kill him: 29 so do 
the Grecians, but he escupeth both. 31 The Church 
having rest, Peter healeth Eneas of the palsy, 36 
and restoreth Tabitha to life. 


Anp Saul, yet here fi out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, 
went unto the high priest, 

2 And desired of him letters to Damascus 
to the synagogues, that if he found any of 
this way, whether they were men or women, 
he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem. 

3 And as he journeyed, he came near Da- 
mascus: and suddenly there shined round 
about him a light from heaven : 

4 And he Poll to the earth, and heard a 


voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why per- 


secutest thou me ? 

5 And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And 
the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest : #¢ is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks. 

6 And he trembling and astonished said, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? And 


the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into | 


the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 
must do. 

7 And the men which journeyed with him 
stood speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing 
no man. 


8 And Saul arose from the earth; and | 
when his eyes were opened, he saw no man: | 
but they led him by the hand, and brought 


him into Damascus. 

9 And he was three days without sight, 
and neither did eat nor drink. 

10 {f And there was a certain disciple at 
Damascus, named Ananias; and to him said 
the Lord in a vision, Ananias. And-he said, 
Behold, I am here, Lord. 

11 And the Lord sazd unto him, Arise, 
and go into the street which is called Straight, 
and enquire in the house of Judas for one 
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kind of singing voice, moving their heads and bodies in 
time, and making a monotonous cadence at regular inter- 
vals—thus giving emphasis; although not such an em- 

hasis, pliant to the sense, as would please an English ear. 

ery often they seem to read without perceiving the sense; 
and to be pleased with themselves merely because they can 
go through the mechanical act of reading in any way. — 
Christian Researches in Syria, p. 121. 





called Saul of Tarsus: for, behold, he 
prayeth, 

12 And hath seen in a vision a man named 
Ananias coming in, and putting his hand on 
him, that he might receive his sight. 

13 Then Ananias answered, Lord, I have 
heard by many of this man, how much evil he 
hath done to thy saints at Jerusalem : 

14 And here he hath authority from the 
chief priests to bind all that call on thy 
name. 

15 But the Lord said unto him, Go thy 
way: for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to 
bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings, 
and the children of Israel : 

16 For I will shew him how great things 
he must suffer for my name’s sake. 

17: And Ananias went his way, and entered 
into the house ; and putting his hands on him, 
said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that 
appeared unto thee in the way as thou camest, 
hath sent me, that thou mightest receive thy 
sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. 

18 And immediately there fell from his 
eyes as it had been scales: and he received 
sight forthwith, and arose, and was baptized. 

19 And when he had received meat, he 
was strengthened. ‘Then was Saul certain 
days with the disciples which were at Da- 
mascus. 

20 And straightway he preached Christ 
es synagogues, that he is the Son of 


, 


21 But all that heard Aim were amazed, | 
and said; Is not this he that destroyed © 
them which called on this name in Jerusa- 
lem, and came hither for that intent, that 
he might bring them bound unto the chief 
priests ? 

22 But Saul increased the more in > 
strength, and confounded the Jews which 
dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is very 
Christ. 

23 { And after that many days were ful- 
filled, the Jews took counsel to kill him: 

24 ‘But their laying await was known of 
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Saul. And they watched the gates day and 

night to kill him. _ 
25 Then the disciples took him by night, 

and let him down by the wall in a basket. 

_ 264 And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, 
he assayed to join himself to the disciples : 
but they were all afraid of him, and believed 
not that he was a disciple. 

27 But Barnabas took him, and brought 
him to the apostles, and declared unto them 





how he had seen the Lord in the way, and 


that he had spoken to him, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascus in the name of 
Jesus. 

28 And he was with them coming 
going out at Jerusalem. 

29 And he spake boldly in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians: but they went about to slay him. 

30 ‘Which when the brethren knew, they 
brought him down to Cesarea, and sent him: 
~ forth to Tarsus. 

31 Then had the churches rest throughout 
all Judea and Galilee and Samaria, and were 
edified ; and walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were 
multiplied. 

32 { And it came to pass, as Peter passed 
throughout all quarters, he came down also to 
the saints which dwelt at Lydda. 

33 And there he found a certain man 
named Eneas, which had kept his bed eight 
years, and was sick of the palsy. 

34 And Peter said unto him, Eneas, Jesus 


in and- 
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Christ maketh thee whole: arise, and make 
thy bed. And he arose immediately. 

85 And all that dwelt in Lydda and Saron 
saw him, and turned to the Lord. 

36. Now there was at Joppa a certain 
disciple named Tabitha, ‘which by interpre- 
tation is called Dorcas: this woman was full 


-of good works and almsdeeds which she did. 


7 And it came to pass in those days, that 
she was sick, and died: whom when they had 
washed, they laid her in an upper chamber. 

38 And forasmuch as Lydda was nigh to 
Joppa, and the disciples had heard that Peter 
was there, they sent unto him two men, de- 
siring him that he would not "delay to come 
to them. 

39 Then Peter arose and went with them. 
When he was come, they brought him into 
the upper chamber: and all the widows stood 
by him weeping, and shewing the coats and 
garments which Dorcas made, while she was 
with them. | 

40 But Peter put them all forth, and 
kneeled down, and prayed ; and turning him 
to the body suid, Tabitha, arise. And she 
opened her eyes: and when she saw Peter, 
she sat up. 

41 And he gave her his hand, and lifted 
her up, and when he had called the saints 


| and widows, he presented her alive. 


42 And it was known throughout all 
Joppa; and many believed in the Lord. 

43 And it came to pass, that he tarried 
many days in Joppa with one Simon a tanner. 


2 Or, be grieved. 





Verse 3. ‘ He came near Damascus.’—The Christians of 
Damascus have not been less diligent than those of Jeru- 
salem, in identifying the site of every transaction which 
Scripture records to have occurred in that city or its neigh- 
bourhood. Among these is the presumed spot where St. 
Paul was stricken to the ground. It occurs about half a 
mile from the eastern gate of the town. It is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Hogg, who passed it on leaving the city :— 
‘ We turned into a wide, open road, and passing through 
a large unenclosed Christian cemetery, soon reached the 
place, still highly venerated, of the apostle’s miraculous 
conversion. ‘The present track deviates from the straight 
line, leaving, a few yards to the right, the precise spot 
believed to be that where he ‘fell to the earth.’ This is 
evidently a portion of an ancient road, consisting entirely 
of firmly embedded pebbles, which, having never been 
broken up, stands alone like the fragment of an elevated 
causeway. The sides have been gradually lowered by 
numerous pilgrims, who, in all ages, have sought the 
pebbles to preserve as relics. A wide, arch-like excava- 
tion, through the centre of the causeway, produced by the 
same superstitious industry, has given it the semblance of 
a dismantled bridge. Through this aperture it is consi- 
dered an act of devotion to pass; and one of our attendants 

rformed this ceremony with all due solemnity, eto 

is shoulders against the pebbly sides, while he repea 
his prayers with Sremplary earnestness.’— Visit to Alezx- 
andria, Dumascus, and Jerusalem, 1835. 
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7. ‘ Hearing a voice, but seeing no man.’—How does this 
agree with xxii. 9, where it is said that they who were with 
Paul ‘saw indeed the light, and were afraid; but they 
heard not the voice of him that spake to him?’ This, 
although it may seem at the first sight contradictory, is 
easily explained to us by what is related in John xii. 28, 
29, where it is said, ‘Then came there a voice from heaven, 
saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again. 
The people therefore, that stood by and heard it, said that 
it thundered ; others said, An angel spake unto him.’ 
Many of the bystanders heard only a noise like thunder, 
but heard not the particular words spoken. So it was with 
St. Paul’s companions; they heard a sound, probably like 
that of thunder, but heard not the particular words spoken. 
It must also be observed that the word dxovew signifies ‘ to 
understand ’ as well as ‘to hear,’ and that almost as fre- 
quently. St. Paul’s companions heard a voice, but did 
not hear it so perfectly as to understand what was said. 

10. ‘ Anantas.’—The supposed abode of this disciple, of 
whom nothing is known beyond what is here reco is 
still devoutly pointed out at Damascus. It is described by 
Dr. Ric n, as ‘a small grotto, situated among poor 
houses, near the Catholic convent, and seems to be held in 
equal veneration by Turks and Christians, and is equally 
a place of aye or both. The Massulmans uent it 
every day, and the Christians say mass in it at stated times. 
This community of temples a ape odd, but I have stated 
what I was told.’ It is equally oad that grottoes are #) 
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constantly pointed out as the places in which the eminent 
persons mentioned in Scripture abode, as if they had never 
lived in houses, or there were no houses to live in. But 
the reason is clear; a grotto is chosen, because the identity 
of a house, after the lapse of so many ages, even the 
strongest credulity might question ; whereas no one will 
gainsay that any present grotto may have existed at the 
time to which the record refers. ; 

ll. ‘ The street which is called Straiyht.’—The local 
traditions also point out this street, and even the house of 
Judas, We may here quote Maundrell:— This morning 
we went to eee the street called Straight. It is about half 
. amile in length, ne from east to west through the 

city. It being narrow, and the houses jutting out in several 
places on both sides, you cannot have a clear prospect of 
its length and straightness. In this street is shewn the 
house of Judas with whom Paul lodged; and in the same 
house is an old tomb, said to be Ananias’s: but how he 
should come to be buried here, they could not tell us, nor 
could we guess, his own house being shewn us in another 
place. However, the Turks have a reverence for this tomb, 
and maintain a lamp always burning over it.’—Journey, 

- 133. 
. After the Mosque, there is nothing worth speaking of in 
Damascus, excepting the Via Recta, or the Great Street, 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. It extends from 
the eastern to the western gate about a league, crossin 
the whole city and suburbs in a direct line; on bo 
sides of it there are shope, where all the rich merchandise 
is sold that is brought every year by the caravans from 
Enrope, Armenia, Africa, Persia, and the Indies. Green's 
Journey from apes to Damascus. 

25. * Let him down by the wall in a basket.’—A consider- 
able number of Jews must have been engaged against Paul, 
if they watched all the gates of Damascus, which had 
many. The method of drawing up or letting down per- 
sons in baskets, is still very much resorted to in the t, 
when danger is apprehended from the ordinary mode of 
in or egress. e Christians of Damascus fail hot to 

int out: the exact spot where the apostle was let down. 
Te occers at an old gate in the wall, which has long been 
walled up on account of its being rendered of little use by 
the vicinity of the present eastern gate. — ; 

82. ‘ Lydda.’—This place was about nine miles to the 
east of J on the between that port and Jerusalem. 
In the Old Testament 1 Chron. viii.1%; Ezra ii. 38; Neh, 
vii. 837; xi. 35), and in the Rabbinical writers, it occurs 


under the name of Zudd, and in times posterior to the pre- 
sent it went by the name of Diospolis. It is a place of 
some fame among the old Jewish writers, as having been 
the Ee or residence of some of their famous Rab- 
bins. A few years after the present event it was destroyed 
by Cestius Gallus, in his march against Jerusalem. But 
it must soon have revived ; for it was, not long after, at the 
head of one of the toparchies of the later Judea, and is 
described by Josephus as about that time a town scarcely 
inferior to a city in its extent (Antig. xx. 6.2). Its sub- 
sequent history is obseure ; and, being somewhat out of 
the beaten track, its site has been rarely visited by travel- 
lers. We know, however, that it became a noted seat of 
Jewish learning posterior to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
being the place of one of the academies which the Jews 
then set up in different parts of Palestine. ‘In the time of 
the Christians,” says Sandys, ‘it was the seat of a suffra- 
gan; now hardly a village.’ There was, however, still 
standing a Christian church, which was said to have been 
built, during the Crusades, by a king of England, in honour 
of St. George of Cappadocia, who was supposed to have 
been martyred and buried at Lydda (now Zudd). This 
fine church is now in ruins: and Pococke, deeming its 
original architecture to be of higher gue ed than the 
es, concludes that it is the church which Justinian 
built, and dedicated to St. Peter, when he erected Lydda 
into a bishopric; and that it was repaired by Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion, and by him dedicated to St. George, 
This seems the more probable as the town itself was, by 
the Crusaders, called the City of 8t. George. Volney 
says, ‘A place lately ravaged by fire and sword would 
have precisely the appearance of this village. From the 
huts of the inhabitants of the village to the serai of the 
agha, is one vast heap of rubbish and ruins. A weekly 
market, however, is held at Ladd, to which the B caps 
of the environs bring their spun cotton for sale. The poor 
Christians who dwell here shew, with great veneration, 
the ruins of the church of St. Peter [George ?}, and make 
strangers sit down on a column, which, as they say, the 
saint once rested on. They point out the place where he 
reached, where he prayed, etc. The whole country is 
fall of such traditions, It is impossible to stir a step with- 
out being shewn the traces of some apostle, some 5 
or some virgiu.’ The place is now a village of small 
houses, with nothing to distinguish it from other Moslem 
villages, save the ruins of the celebrated church of 
St. George. 
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CHAPTER X. 


1 Cornelius, a devout man, 5 being commanded by an 
angel, sendeth for Peter: 11 who by a vision 15, 20 
ts taught not to despise the Gentiles. 34 As he 
preacheth Christ to Cornelius and his company, 44 
the Holy Ghost falleth on them, 48 and they are 
baptized, 


THERE was a certain man in Cesarea called 
Cornelius, a centurion of the band called the 
Italian band, 

2 A devout man, and one that feared God 
with all his house, which gave much alms to 
the people, and prayed to God alway. 

3 He saw in a vision evidently about the 
ninth hour of the day an angel of God coming 
in to him, and saying unto him, Cornelius. 

4 And when he looked on him, he was 
afraid, and said, What is it, Lord? And he 
said unto him, Thy prayers and thine alms 
are come up for a memorial before God. 

5 And now send men to Joppa, and call 
for one Simon, whose surname is Peter : 

6 He lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, 
whose house is by the sea side: he shall tell 
thee what thou oughtest to do. 

7 And when the angel which spake unto 
Cornelius was departed, he called two of his 
houshold servants, and a devout soldier of 
them that waited on him continually ; 

8 And when he had declared all these 
thiags unto them, he sent them to Joppa. 

9 J On the morrow, as they went on their 
journey, and drew nigh unto the city, Peter 
went up upon’ the housetop to pray about the 
sixth hour : 

10 And he became very hungry, and would 


have eaten: but while they made ready, he | 


fell into a trance, 

11 And saw heaven opened, and a certain 
vessel descending unto him, as it had been 
a great sheet knit at the four corners, and let 
_down to the earth: 

12 Wherein were all manner of four- 
footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, 
and creeping things, and fowls of the air. 

138 And there came a voice to him, Rise, 
Peter; kill, and eat. 

14 But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for I 


have never eaten any thing that is common or. 


unclean. 
15 And the voice spake unto him again 
the second time, What God hath cleansed, 


’ that call not thou common. 


16 This was done thrice: and the vessel 
was received up again into heaven. 
17 Y Now while Peter doubted in himself 
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what this vision which he had seen should 
mean, behold, the men which were sent from 
Cornelius had made enquiry for Simon's 
house, and stood before the gate, 

18 And called, and asked whether Simon, 
which was surnamed Peter, were lodged 
there. 

19 While Peter thought on the vision, the 
a said unto him, Behold, three men seek 
thee. 

20 Arise therefore, and get thee down, and 
go with them, doubting nothing: for I have 
sent them. 

21 Then Peter went down to the men 
which were sent unto him from Cornelius; 
and said, Behold, I am he whom ye seek: 
what 7s the cause wherefore ye are come ? 

22 And they said, Cornelius the centurion, 
a just man, and one that feareth God, and of 
good report among all the nation of the Jews, 
was warned from God by an holy angel to 
send for thee into his house, and to hear words 
of thee. 

23 Then called he them in, and lodged 
them. Andon the morrow Peter went away 
with them, and certain brethren from Joppa 
accompanied him. 

24 And the morrow after they entered into 
Cesarea. And Cornelius waited for them, 
and had called together his kinsmen and near 
friends. 

25 | And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius 
met him, and fell down at his feet, and wor- 
ehipped him: 

26 But Peter took him up, saying, Stand 
up; I myself also am a man. 

27 And as he talked with him, he went 
in, and found many that were come together. 

28 And he said unto them, Ye know how 
that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is 
a Jew to keep company, or come unto one of 
another nation; but God hath shewed me 
that I should not call any man common or 
unclean. 

29 Therefore came [ unto you without 


| gainsaying, as soon as | was sent for: I ask 


erefore for what intent ye have sent for 


| me? 


30. And Cornelius said, Four days ago I 
was fasting until this hour; and at the ninth 
hour I prayed in my house, and, behold, a 
man stood before me in bright clothing, 

81 And said, Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, 
and thine alms ate had in remembrance in 
the sight of God. 

32 Send therefore to Joppa, and call hither 
Simon, whose surname is Peter ; he is lodged 
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in the house of ove Simon a tanner by the sea 
side ; who, when he cometh, shall speak unto 
thee. 

33 Immediately therefore I sent to thee; 
and thou hast well done that thou art come. 
Now therefore are we all here present before 
rod, to hear all things that are commanded 
thee of God. 

34 J Then Peter opened his mouth, and 
said, ‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons : 

35 But in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him. 

36 The word which God sent unto the 
children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus 
Christ: (he is Lord of all :) : : 

37 ‘That word, J say, ye knew, which was 

ublished throughout all Judea, and began 
rom Galilee, after the baptism which John 
eached ; 

38 How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power: who 
went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for God was 
with him. j 

39 And we are witnesses of all things 
which he did both in the land of the Jews, 
and in Jerusalem; whom they slew and 
hanged on a tree: 


b Dent. 10.17. Rom. 2.11. 1 Pet. 1. 17. 
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40 Him God raised up the third day, and 
shewed him openly ; 

41 Not to all the people, but unto wit- 
nesses chosen before of God, even to us, who 
did eat and drink with him after he rose from 
the dead. | 

42 And he commanded us to preach unto 
the people, and to testify that it is he which 
was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead. 

43 *To him give all the prophets wit- 
ness, that through his name whosoever be- 
lieveth in him shall receive remission of sins. 

44 | While Peter yet spake these words, 
the Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard 
the word. 

45 And they of the circumcision which 
believed were astonished, as many as came 
with Peter, because that on the Gentiles 
also was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

46 For they heard them speak with 
tongues, and magnify God. Then answered 
Peter, 

47 Can any man forbid water, that these 
should not be baptized, which have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we? 

48 And he commanded them to be bap-. 
tized in the name of the Lord. Then prayed 
they him to tarry certain days. 

@ Jer. 31. 34. Mie. 7. 18. 





Verse 1. ‘ Called the Italiun band,’ or cohort.—It had 
this name as a distinction, being composed chiefly of 
Italians ; whereas moet of the cohorts and other forces in 
Syria and Judza seem to have been raised from provin- 
cials. Josephus states that most of the recruits were 
derived from Syria (Antig. xiii.37; Bell. i. 13); and in 
Gruter’s /nscriptiones (p. 431) we read of a cohors militum 
Italicorum voluntaria que est in Syria. Itis very possible 
that so distinguished a band formed the life-guard of the 

vernor at Cesarea; but this would not be inferible 

rom the mere fact of their presence in that city, sinee a 
very large proportion of the whole Roman force in the 
province was stationed there. 

5. ‘ Joppa.’—This place occurs, under the name of 
Japho, in Josh. xix. 46; and which is still preserved in 
the present name of Jaffa or Yaffa. It is situated about 
forty miles north-west of Jerusalem, on the shore ef the 
Mediterranean. Its fame, as a sea-port, ascends to the 
remotest times in history, sacred and profane. In the 
former, we find it the principal port of Palestine, and the 
peculiar port of Jerusalem ; being, in fact, the only port in 
Judea. Hence we find that the materials obtained from 
Tyre, for the building of Solomon's temple, were brought 
to this port, to be conveyed thence by land to Jerusalem. 
But although Joppa was long the port of Judsza—as its 
distance afforded an easy communication with the capital, 
while its geographical position opened an extensive trade 
to all the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean—it was 
never a safe or commodious harbour ; and those travellers 
are mistaken who attribute its present condition to the neg- 
lect of ages. Josephus ay ates explains its natural 
unfitness for a good haven, in nearly the same terms which 

VOL. Lv. T 


are employed by modern travellers in describing its present 
condition (Anttg. xv..9. 6; De Bell. Jud. iii. 9.3). This 
similarity is noticed by Mr. Buckingham, who himself 
says, ‘The port is formed by a ledge of rocks, running 
north and south before the promontory, leaving a confined 
and narrow space between the rocks and the town. Here 
the small trading-vessels of the country find shelter from 
the south and west winds, and land their cargoes on narrow 
wharfs, running along before the magazines. When the 
wind blows strong from the northward, they are obliged to 
warp out, and seek shelter in the small bay to the north- 
east of the town, as the sea breaks in here with great 
violence; and there is not more than three fathoms of 
water in the deepest part of the harbour: so accurately do 
the local features of the place correspond with those given 
of it by Josephus.’ Clarke also describes the harbour as 
one of the worst in the Mediterranean; so that ships gene- 
rally anchor about a mile from the town, to avoid the rocks 
and shoals of the plage. From this account it will appear 
that Joppa afforded the only port, ee a bad one, for the 
important district behind it, inland. ‘The bad state of the 
ancient roads, or rather perhaps the absence of any roads, 
made a near harbour, however incommodious, of more 
immediate consequence than a good one at any greater 
distance. 

The coast of Joppa is low; but the town itself is seated 
on a conical promontory, jutting out into the sea, and 
rising to the height of about 150 feet above its level ; hav- 
ing a desert coast to the north and south, the Mediterra- 
nean on the west, and fertile plains and gardens behind it, 
on the east. The base of the hill is surrounded by a wall. 
which begins and ends at the sea, and is fourteen or fifteen 
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feet high, and two or three feet thick ; with towers at cer- 
tain distances, alternately round and square: being of 
stone, it was of sufficient strength to oblige the French 
army, under Buonaparte, to break ground and erect bat- 
teries against it, before a breach could be made. On the 
land side the town is approached through extensive and 
richly-productive gardens, by which it is surrounded; the 
light, sandy soil being very favourable to the production of 
various kinds of fruit. ese gardens are fenced with 
hedges of the prickly-pear, and are abundantly stocked 
with orange, lemon, pomegranate, and fig-trees, and with 
watermelons. The oranges and lemons grow to a prodi- 
gious size; the pomegranates have alsoa great reputation ; 
and the water-melons are celebrated over all the Levant 
for their delicious flavour. The town itself is thus noticed 
by Buckingham :— 

‘The town, seated on a promontory, and facing chiefly 
to the northward, looks like a heap of buildings, crowded 
as closely as possible into a given space; and, from the 
steepness of its site, these buildings appear in some places 
to stand one on the other. The most prominent features 
of the architecture from without are the flattened domes 
by which most of the buildings were crowned, and the 
pista of arched vaults. There are no light and 
elegant edifices, no towering minarets, no imposing forti- 
fications, but all is mean and gloomy aspect.,...The 
walls and fortificatious have a weak and contemptible 
appearance, compared even with those of Accho (Acre); 
and, as at that place, the entrance is prepossessing, but its 
interior disappoints the expectations raised. After passing 
a gate crowned with three small cupolas, there is seen, on 
the right, a gaudy fountain, faced with marble slabs, and 
decorated with painted devices, and Arabic sentences in 
characters of gold. Passing within, however, the town has 
all the appearance of a poor village, and every part of it 
that we saw was of corresponding meanness.’ 
the streets are connected by flights of steps. The Mutsul- 
man part of the town is very much dilapidated, but the 
street by the sea wall is clean and regular. Besides the 
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sea, on the west, another on the north, and a third near 
the eastern gate of entrance; mounting, in all, from fifty 
to sixty pieces of cannon. The religious structures are— 
three mosques, and the Latin, Greek, and Armenian con- 
vents. The a may be from 4000 to 5000, mostly 
Turks and Arabs; the Christians not being estimated at 
more than 600. Joppa still enjoys a traffic, which, consi- 
dering the state of the country, may be called considerable, 
with the neighbouring coasts. In the way of manufacture 
it is chiefly noted for its soap, which is an article of export 
to Damascus and Cairo, and is used in all the baths of the 
principal cities. The delicious fruits of the vicinity are 
also largely exported, particularly the melons, There are 
no antiquities at Joppa, nor can any be expected ina town 
which has been so often sacked and destroyed—five times 
by the Assyrians and ptians, in their wars with the 
Jews; three times by the Romans; and twice by the Sara- 
cens, in the wars of the Crusades. Volney’s 7ravels, i. 
136, sq.; Chateaubriand, Jtineraire, ii. 103, sq., edit. Brux- 
elles, 1826 ; Clarke, iv. 438, sq. 8vo.; Buckingham, i. 227, 
sq. 8vo.; Skinner's Adventures, i. 175-184, sq.; G. Robin- 
son’s Travels, i. 18; Stent’s Journey, ii. 27. 

6. ‘ A tanner. —This was regarded by the ancients as a 
very mean occupation ; and was, by the Jews in particular, 
ev a degree of contempt which it is difficult to under- 
stand. 

— ‘ By the sea side.'—This probably distinguishes that 
Simon’s house was in the suburbs. The situation, by the 
sea-side, seems to have been held a convenience in the 
business of a tanner; and, for the rest, it is certain that 
this trade was not allowed to be exercised within a town, 
nor within less than fifty cubits from its walls. This was 
on account of the disagreeable odour from the skins and 
the manner of dressing them, and still more from that of 
the dead carcases, which were often flayed on the premises 
of the tanner. : 

10. * Very hungry.—The word here employed (xpéq- 
wetvos) derives from the pds a more intensive force than 
any other word applied to hunger in the Old or New 
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exhausted by famine. 
anywhere else. 

25. ‘ Fell down at his feet, and worshipped him.’—The 
original indicates that tutal and reverential prostration of 
the body to the earth, which the Jews and other Orientals 
were accnstomed to render to kings and other great pereon- 
ages, but which the Romans only f proeie totheir gods. It 
appears to be on this last ground that Peter declined to 
receive from a Roman an act of reverence which that 
Roman had only been accustomed to render to beifgs he 
considered divine. It does not, however, follow that Cor- 
nelius mistook Peter for a gou (although the gods were 
considered often to assume human shapes), or intended to 
transfer to him the honours which he considered. due to 
God only ; it suffices to understand (with Kuinoel) that, 
struck with reverential awe at the sight of the divine 
legate, his mind failed at the moment to distinguish 
between the honour to be rendered to the agent and to the 
Principal. Besides, if Peter was justified in declining 
this mark of respect, from the knowledge that the Romans 
reserved it for beings they considered divine, yet the cen- 


The word is not kuown to occur 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 Peter, being accused for goiny in to the Gentiles, 
5 maketh his defence, 18 which is accepted. 19 The 
gospel being spread into Phenice, and , and 
Antioch, Barnabas is sent to confirm them. 26 The 
disciples there are first called Christians, 27 They 
send relief to the brethren in Judea in time of 
Samine. 

Anp the apostles and brethren that were in 

Judea heard that the Gentiles had also re- 

ceived the word of God. 

2 And when Peter was come up to Jeru- 
salem, they that were of the circumcision 
contended with him, 

3 Saying, ‘Thou wentest in to men uncir- 
cumcised, and didst eat with them. 

4 But Peter rehearsed the matter from the 
beginning, and expounded zt by order unto 
them, saying, 

5 I was in the city of Joppa praying: and 
in a trance I saw a vision, A certain vessel 
descend, as it had been a great sheet, let 
down from heaven by four corners; and it 
came even to me: 

6 Upon the which when I had fastened 
mine eyes, I considered, and saw fourfooted 
beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air. 

7 And I heard a voice saying unto me, 
Arise, Peter ; slay and eat. 

8 But I said, Not so, Lord: for nothing 
common or unclean hath at any time entered 
into my mouth. 

9 But the voice answered me again from 
heaven, What God hath cleansed, that call 
net thou common. 

10 And this was done three times: and all 
were drawn up again into heaven. 

1 Chap. 2. 4. 
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turion may be excused for offering it, knowing, as he could 
not but know, that the customs of the East allowed of such 
homage from man to man. 

28. ‘ It is an unlawful thing, etc —As the Jews were at 
this time subject tothe heathen, and had, necessarily, much 
commercial intercourse with Gentiles, it may be desirable 
to distinguish by what line their intercourse was limited. 
They might not intermarry with the heathen; but, although 
such intermarriages were clearly forbidden in the Law, 
they sometimes took place among those Jews who lived in 
foreign countries. They might not eat with the Gentiles, 
nor enter their houses, nor walk with them in the streets: 
in short, although they might talk and traffic with them, 
after the manner of those who have no personal acquaint- 
ance, they might do nothing which tended to or indicated 
a closer and more endearing intimacy. Hence the Jews 
became obnoxious to the heathen for their unsocial charac- 
ter. Their practice, however, in this matter, if not their 
principle, was, as St. Peter intimates, well known to the 
heathen among whom they lived in foreign lands, as well 
as to those who were their masters in their own country. 


~ 


11 And, behold, immediately there were 
three men already come unto the house where 
I was, sent from Cesarea unto me. 

12 And the spirit bade me go with them, 
nothing doubting. Moreover these six bre- 
thren accompanied me, and we entered into 
the man’s house : 

13 And he shewed us how he had seen an 
angel in his house, which stood and said unto 
him, Send men to Joppa, and call for Simon, 
whose surname is Peter ; 

14 Who shall tell thee words, whereby 
thou and all thy house shall be saved. 

15 And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Ghost fell on them, ‘as on us at the begin- 
ning. 

16 Then remembered I the word of the 
Lord, how that he said, *John indeed bap- 
tized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost. 

17 Forasmuch then as God gave them the 
like gift as he did unto us, who believed on 
the Lord Jesus Christ; what was I, that I 
could withstand God ? 

18 When they heard these things, they 
held their peace, and glorified God, saying, 
Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life. 

19 J *Now they which were scattered 
abroad upen the persecution that arose about 
Stephen travelled as far as Phenice, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word to 
none but unto the Jews only. 

20 And some of them were men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, which, when they were come to 
Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preaching 
the Lord Jesus. 

21 And the hand of the Lord was with 
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them: and a great number believed, and 
turned unto the Lord. 

22 4] Then tidings of these things came 
unto the ears of the church which was in 
Jerusalem: and they sent forth Barnabas, 
that he should go as far as Antioch. 

23 Who, when he came, and had seen the 
grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them 
all, that with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord. 

24 For he was a good man, and full of the 
IIoly Ghost and of faith: and much people 
was added unto the Lord. 

25 Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for 
to seek Saul: 

26 And when he had found him, he 
brought him unto Antioch. And it came to 
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pass, that a whole year they assembled them- 
selves ‘with the church, and taught much 
people. And the disciples were called Chris- 
tians first in Antioch. 

27 {| And in these days came prophets 
from Jerusalem unto Antioch. 

28 And there stuod up one of them named 
Agabus, and signified by the spirit that there 
should be great dearth throughout all the 
world: which came to pass in the days of 
Claudius Cesar. 

_ 29 Then the disciples, every man accord- 
ing to his ability, determined to send relief 
unto the brethren which dwelt in Judea: 

30 Which also they did, and sent it to the 
elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul. 





4 Or, in the cherch. 





Verse 19. ‘ Phenice.’—Most writers suppose that Phe- 
nicia is here intended. But this was so near—being, as it 
were, a part of Palestine, when under the same government 
—that we are more inclined to agree with Dr. Wells and a 
few others, who think that the seaport of this name in the 
island of Crete is denoted. See the note on ch. xxvii. 12. 

26. ‘ Christians.’—Before this, and indeed after, we find 
that they were called-among themselves, disciples, bre- 
thren, saints, believers, the faithful; and that the Jews 
called the:a Nazarenes and Galileans. It has been dis- 
puted whether they took this name to themselves, or that 
their adversaries applied it to them. That they took it to 
themselves does not seem very likely, when we consider 
that the name is not subsequently employed by Luke 
himself, nor by the Apostles in their writings. It occurs, 
indeed, in 1 Pet. iv. 16, and is implied in verse 14, where, 
however, it is introduced as being applied reproachfully 
by persons not professing the Christian religion. On the 
other hand, the Jews were not likely to apply this name 
to the followers of Jesus, since it would, on their part, 
imply that he was the Christ—a point which they have 
always stiffly denied. In fact, they continued to call, and 
do continue to call them by other names. It therefore 
only remains that the name should have been applied by 
the Gentiles of Antioch; which is the more probable, con- 
sidering that they really wanted a name by which to 
denote. without circumlocution, the followers of the new 
religien. The names used by the Apostles they could not 
appreciate or employ; and those employed by the Jews 
had no force to them; and it therefore became natural 
that they should give them a name from Christ, of whom 
they so continually heard them speak. That the name 
was originally applied as a term of scoffing and reprvach, 
as some allege, is indeed possible, but does not appear to 
us, by any means, a necessary conclusion. 

28. * Agabus.’—Ecclesiastical history does not notice 
this Agabus. But the Greeks believe that he was one of 
the Seventy disciples, and allege that he suffered martyr- 
dom at Antioch. 

— ‘ Which came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar.’ 
—History records four famines, all of them local, which 
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occurred in the time of Claudius; and some expositors 
have adduced them all as fulfilling the present prophecy, 
without considering that they occurred in different years. 
They seem to have thought it necessary to understand 
‘ the whole world’ in the inte sense of the whole Roman 
empire; but, even so, these four famines, put together, 
affected only a small part of the Roman empire. It is 
more probable that Palestine only is intended, particularly 
as the disciples at Antioch did not expect to suffer by the 
famine themselves, and determined to send relief to their 
brethren in Judea. A very severe famine accordingly 
happened in that country ; and that it was confined to it, 
appears from the manner in which Josephus mentions 
relief as being brought from other countries, which he 
describes as supplying large quantities of corn when it 
became necessary to celebrate the feast of unleavened 
bread. This also appears from the manner in which he 
states the bounties of queen Helena of Adiabene, who 
came at this time to Jerusalem. ‘ She came very season- 
ably for the inhabitants of Jerusalem, who were at that 
time greatly afflicted by so grievous a famine, that many 
perished for want of food. Helema sent to Alexandria 
some of her own people, who brogght back large quap- 
tities of corn; and others she dispatoed to Cyprus, whence 
they returned with cargoes of figs; all which food was, 
on its arrival, distributed to the needy in Jerusalem’ 
(Antig. xx. 2.6). This statement does, at the same time, 
shew the fulfilment of the prophecy and limits its applica- 
tion. Nevertheless, a suggestion offered by Biscoe in his 
Boyle Lectures (History of the Acts confirmed from other 
Authors, 1742) well deserves consideration. He sees the 
objections to universal famine, and perceives that a merely 
local famine is not without difficulties; and he therefore 
asks whether it may not have been a progressive famine, 
‘which passed from one country to another, not oppressing 
too great a part of the world at once, but p ing from 
one part to gnother till it had visited the whole? It is not 
improbable,’ he adds, ‘ that St. Luke in this place, as is 
usual with all historians, lays together in a few words 
what happened in the course of some years.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


1 King Herod persecuteth the Christians, killeth James, 
and imprisoneth Peter; whom an angel delivereth 
upon the prayers of the church. 20 In his pride 
taking to himself the honour due to God, he is 
stricken by an angel, and dieth miserably. 24 After 
his death, the word of God prospereth. 

Now about that time Herod the king ‘stretched 

forth his hands to vex certain of the church. 

2 And he killed James the brother of John 
with the sword. | 

3 And because he saw it pleased the Jews, 
he proceeded further to take Peter also. 
Then were the days of unleavened bread. 

4 And when he had apprehended him, he 
put Aim in prison, and delivered im to four 
quaternions of soldiers to keep him ; intend- 
ing after Easter to bring him forth to the 
people. 

5 Peter therefore was kept in prison: but 
‘prayer was made without ceasing of the 
hurek unto God for him. 

6 And when Herod would have brought 
him forth, the same night Peter was sleeping 
between two soldiers, bound with two chains: 
and the keepers before the door kept the 

rison. 

7 And, behold, the angel of the Lord 
came upon him, and a light shined in the 
prison: and he smote Peter on the side, and 
raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly. And 
his chains fell off from his hands. 

8 And the angel said unto him, Gird thy- 
self, and bind on thy sandals. And so he 
did. And he saith unto him, Cast thy gar- 
ment about thee, and follow me. 

9 And he went out, and followed him; 
and wist not that it was true.which was done 
by the angel ; but thought he saw a vision. 

10 When they were past the first and the 
second ward, they came unto the iron gate 
that leadeth unto the city; which opened to 
them of his own accord: and they went out, 
and passed on through one street ; and forth- 
with the angel departed from him. 

11 And when Peter was come to himself, 
he said, Now I know of a surety, that the 
Lord hath sent his angel, and hath delivered 
tie out of the hand of Hered, and from all 
the expectation of the people of the Jews. 

12 And when he had considered the thing, 


1 Or, began. 


8 On, instant and earnest prayer was made, 
> Gr. that wus over the hing’s bed-chamber. 
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he came to the house of Mary the mother of 
John, whose surname was Mark ; where many 
were gathered together praying. 

13 And as Peter knocked at the door of 
the gate, a damsel came ‘to hearken, named 
Rhoda. 

14 And when she knew Peter’s voice, she 
opened not the gate for wladness, but ran in, 
and told how Peter stood before the gate. 

15 And they said unto her, Thou art mad. 
But she constantly affirmed that it was even 
so. Then said they, It is his angel. 

16 But Peter continued knocking: and 
when they had opened the door, and saw him, 
they were astonished. 

17 But he, beckoning unto them with the 
hand to hold their peace, declared unto them | 
how the Lord had brought him out of the 
prison. And he said, Go shew these things 
unto James, and to the brethren. And he 
departed, and went into another place. 

18 Now as soon as it was day, there was. 
no small stir among the soldiers, what was 
become of Peter. 

19 And when Herod had sought for him, 
and found him not, he examined the keepers, 
and commanded that they should be put to 
death. And he went down from Judea to 


_ Cesarea, and there abode. 


20 §] And Herod ‘was highly displeased 
with them of Tyre and Sidon: but they came 
with one accord to him, and, having made 
Blastus *the king’s chamberlain their friend, 
desired peace; because their country was 
nourished by the king’s country. 

21 And upon a set day Herod, arrayed in 
royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made 
an oration unto them. 

22 And the people gave a shout, saying, 
Jt is the voice of a god, and not of a man. 

23 And immediately the angel of the Lord 
smote him, because he gave not God the 
glory: and he was eaten of worms, and gave 
up the ghost. 

24 {But the word of God grew and mul- 
tiplied. 

25 § And Barnabas and Saul returned 
from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled their 
“ministry, and took with them John, whuse 
surname was Mark. 


4 Or, bare a hostile mind, intending war, 
© Or, oharge—ebap. 11. 29, 30, 
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Verse 1. ‘ Herod the king.—His proper name was 
Agrippa; but, when he became king, he took the name of 
Herod, which seems to have been considered, in the He- 
rodian family, as a sort of title of sovereign distinetion— 
like ‘ Caesar’ to the emperors; the one being taken from 
Herod the Great, and the other from Julius Cesar. 
Agrippa’s father was Aristobulus, a son of Herud the 
Great by the Asmonezan Mariamne; and one of his sisters 
was the noted Herodias, the wife of Herod of Galilee. 
Agrippa himself was born three years before the birth of 
Christ, and he was but two years old when his grand- 
father, Herod, put to death Aristobulus and another of his 
sons, Alexander. After this, Herod sent the child to Rome 
for education, and that he might grow up under the impe- 
rial favour. The emperor Tiberius became attached to 
him, and determined to place him near his own son Dru- 





TriBERtus, 


sus, whose favour, as well as that of the empress Antonia, 
he also obtained. But Drusus died; and Tiberius, Joath- 
ing to behold the familiar faces of those he had been wont 
to see around his son, commanded them all to depart from 
Rome. Agrippa was then a young man, overwhelmed 
with debts and perfectly destitute. He returned to his 
own country ; but scald. not go to Jerusalem, as he had 
no means of making a figure there corresponding to his 
birth and disposition. He therefore retired to the castle of 
Massada, where he lived more like a private person than 
a prince. His uncle, Herod of Galilee, who for a loug time 
behaved very generously to him, allowed him a yearly 
pension, and made him governor of Tiberias ; but, finding 
that nothing he felt disposed to do could support his 
nephew's profuseness and large expenses, he one day ven- 
tured to reprove him gently for his bad management. 
Agrippa took offence at this, and repaired to Flaccus, the 
proconsul of Syria, with whom he had been acquainted at 
Rome, and who gave him a good reception But he was 
soon again left destitute, in consequence of being accused 
of accepting a large bribe to use his influence with Flaccus 
in favour of the Damascenes, in a dispute about boundaries 
between them and the Sidonians. He then proceeded to 
Ptolemais, where he borrowed some money, and was pur- 
posing to sail for Rome, when he was arrested by a body 
of cavalry, sent by the imperial procurator of Jamnia, to 
require payment of a debt of 300,000 denarii, which he 
had formerly contracted. Agrippa promised to pay ; but, 
taking advantage ¢¥ the night, fled to the ship. He sailed 
to Alexandria, and there borrowed 200,000 denarii, on his 
wife’s security, from Alexander the Alabarch, whom we 
have mentioned under ch. iv. 6. He then proceeded to 
Rome, where Tiberius, whose affliction for the loss of 
Drusus had been softened b 
great kindness, and assigned 
alace. The day after, however, the emperor received 1 
etter from the procurator of Jamnia, acquainting him 
with the debt of Agrippa and his flight from Ptolemais: 
on which Tiberius forbade his presence until his debt 
should be discharged. On this he got the empress An- 
tonia to lend him the required sum, and thus cleared him- 
self of this troublesome affair. He afterwards repaid the 
empress, out of a larger sum which he borrowed else- 
where. Being now restored to the favour of Tiberius. 
Agrippa was directed to attend on Tiberius Nero, the son 
of Drusus; but he chose rather to attach himself to Caius 
310 
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Caligula—the son of Germanicus, and grandson of his bene- 
factress, the empress Antonia—who soon became so partial 
to the Jewish prince, that he could not live without him. 
They were one day riding together, when Agrippa ex- 
ressed a wish to Caius that Tiberius would soon die, and 
eave the empire to him. This was overheard by a slave 
who had been freed by Agrippa, and who, being soon after, 
arrested for theft, screened himself from immediate punish- 
ment by alleging that he had a matter of great importance 
to communicate to the emperor. His application was at 
first neglected, until Agrippa himself, by means of An- 
tonia, procured an andience for him. Immediately after 
the emperor had heard the man’s communication, Agrippa, 
though clothed in purple, was put in chains, and com- 
mitted to the guard of an officer, who had orders to watch 
him strictly. Tiberius did nof, however, live much longer ; 
and Caius, who succeeded, immediately released Agrippa 
from his confinement; and, a few days after, calling him 
to his presence, he presented him with a royal diadem, con- 
stituting him king of Gaulonitis, Batanea, Trachonitis, and 
the tetrarchy of Lysanias: he also bestowed upon him a 
chain of gold, equal in weight to the one of iron by which 
he had been fastened to the soldier who-had kept him in 
custody. 

Agrippa tarried more than a year at Rome before he 
rovesded to take possession of his kingdom. On his way 
e received, at Alexandria, the signal insult which we 

have already described under Luke xxiii. 11. On his 
arrival, his good fortune roused the envy of his wicked 
sister Herodias, who prevailed upon her husband to pro- 
ceed to Rome, and endeavour also to obtain the title of 
king from the emperor. How he failed, we have shewn 
in the note to Matt xiv. 1; and, having lost all in the 
attempt to gain more, his tetrarchy of Galilee was added 
to the kingdom of Agrippa. : 

Agrippa soon after went to Rome himself, and while 

there rendered the Jews a service, of which they were 
‘ gratefully mindful, in persuading the emperor to recall an 
order which he had issued for his statue to be placed in 
the temple of Jerusalem ; for Caius Caligula, although a 
monster of profligacy, claimed to be a god, and was 
greatly enraged when informed that, of all his subjects, 
the Jews alone refased him divine honours. Agrippa was 
still at Rome when Caius was assassinated, soon after this 
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transaction ; and he then took a very conspicuons and in- 
fluential part in the affairs of the in:perial city, Claudius 
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Drusus, who was called to the empire by the soldiers, 
being a quict and unambitious man, wished to decline that 
honour; but Agrippa encouraged him to accept it, and 
persuaded the senate to acknowledge him as emperor. 
Claudius was grateful for these services; and, as soon as 
he had assumed the government, raised Agrippa to the 
rank of consul, conferred upon him Samaria, Judea, 
Abila of Lysanias, and a part of Libanus; and concluded 
an alliance with him in the forum at Rome. Thus the 
entire kingdom of Herod the Great, which after his death 
had been broken into several governments, was recon- 
structed in favour of his grandson. As a further token of 
his regard, the emperor bestowed the kingdom of Chalcis 
a Agrippa's brother Herod. Having thus suddenly, 
after the great vicissitudes of his remarkable life, become 
one of the greatest princes of the East, Agrippa returned 
to Judea, which he governed for about three years, very 
much to the satisfaction of the Jews, among whom he was 
highly popular, from the desire which he exhibited to 
please them, and fram the zeal which he felt or affected 
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for their religion. This brings us to the date at which the 
present chapter commences. 


2. ‘ He killed James.....with the sword,’—Now, under 
the rule of a native prince, we cease to read of crucifixions, 
and find such forms of capital punishment which the Jews 
were accustomed to employ. Saying with the sword was 
accounted the most ignominious of the four forms of 
capital punishment which were in use among them. 


4. ‘ Four quaterntons of soldiers.’--That is, sixteen sol- 
diers, consisting of four in each party. They were pro- 
bably to watch him in turns, four at a time. We may 
collect from verse 6, that, of the four soldiers constantly 
keeping guard, two watched at the door of the prison, and 
that Peter was chained to the other two, so that he was 
between them, his right arm being chained to the left arm 
of one soldier, and his left arm to the right arm of the 
other. This will illustrate the subsequent details. 


13.‘ A damsel.....named Rhoda.’—This name, ‘Pd3n, 
means a rose. Many names of females in Scripture are 
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from trees and flowers—as Tamar, a palm-tree; Susanna, 
a lily; Hadessah (Esther), a myrtle, etc. 

15. ‘ Hts ic gee explained by the notions of the 
Jews, this would not mean Peter's ghost, or intimate that 
they supposed him dead; nor, necessarily, that it was his 
guardian angel (for they supposed every person had one) ; 
but that it was an angel in his shape. They believed that 
commissioned angels did sometimes assume the appear- 
ances of partieular men, especially when they had some- 
thing to communicate which might most suitably come 
from the persons whose aspects they assumed. 

19. ‘Commanded that they should be put to death.’—It 
was very generally, in ancient times, considered a capital 
offence, for those to whom prisoners were intrusted to 
permit their escape. Herod was probably the more in- 
duced to this, that by throwing the blame and penalty on 
the keepers, he might express his own real or assumed 
disbelief of the account which they had given. 

— ‘ He went down from Judea to Casarea.’'—Josephus 
acquaints us with the object of this journey, which was to 
preside at the solemnities and games which were cele- 
brated every Olympiad in honour of Cesar, Great num- 
bers of persons of rank and distinction resorted to Cesarea 
on this occasion. 
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20. ‘ Because their country was nourished by the king's 
country.—The people of Tyre and Sidon having but a 
very limited territory, and being entirely devoted to com- 
merce and manufactures, necessarily depended upon the 
Jewish territory for their supplies of grain. We have 
explained this more fully elsewhere. The cause of the 
difference, which was made up on this occasion, nowhere 
appears. 

21. ‘ Upon a set day,’ etc.—The account here given 
agrees with and corroborates that which Josephus has. 
supplied of the same circumstances. We must adduce his 
statement, not only for the sake of the perfect coincidence, 
but for the circumstances of explanation which it supplies 
to the briefer narrative of St. Luke. 

The ‘ set-day ’ was the second day of the festival. On 
that day Herod Agrippa put on a dress of rich and curious 
texture; and when he appeared in the theatre, the beams 
of the rising sun were reflected from the silver garment 
with such wonderful and dazzling effect, that the specta- 
tors were struck with awe and admiration. On this some 
fawning parasites cried out that he was a god; and in set 
form they implored him, ‘ Be thou merciful unto us; for 
although we have hitherto received thee only as a man, 
yet henceforth we shal] regard thee as superior to mortal 
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nature. This impious flattery was not rejected by the 
king, nor did he rebuke those by whom it was offered. 
But just then looking up, according to Josephus, he beheld 
an owl sitting on a cord over his head; and he immedi- 
ately understood that its appearance was of evil omen to 
him ; for it had been predicted to him by a German, while 
he was in chains at Rome, that an owl which ther appeared 
was an auspicious omen of deliverance to him, but that 
when he should again see it, he would die within five 
days. The omission of this absurd incident of the owl, by 
which Josephus manages to make a very sad narrative 
ludicrous, is certainly not a circumstance which detracts 
from the superior authority of St. Luke as an historian. 
But to proceed. The king was immediately smitten with 
grievous torments in his bowels; and, in his agony, he 
turned to those around him, and exclaimed, ‘ Behold, your 
god is now condemned to die; and it is now my sad neces- 
sity to prove that my flatterers are a set of profligate liars, 
and to convince the world, by dying, that I am not im- 
mortal. But God’s will be done.’ With these words his 
pains so increased upon him, that it was necessary to 
remove him to his palace. After five days, during which 
his tortures had no abatement, he expired, being then in 
the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the seventh of his 
reign (Antiq. xix. 8). _. 
Thus Josephus concurs with the Evangelist in ascribing 
the death of Herod to the manifest and immediate judg- 
ment of God upon him, for his acceptance of impious 
flatteries. There is no real difference between them as to 
the malady of which he died. Josephus does not mention 
the disease, but merely the effect—agonizing pains in the 
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bowels; but Luke, who was a physician, goes higher, 
Giving the cause of those pains—‘ he was eaten of worms, 
and gave up the ghost.’ 

In reference to what is here said of the dazzling effect 
produced by the play of the sun’s rays upon the splendid 
dress of Herod, let us take the account which Sir William 
Ouseley and others give of the practice of the kings of 
Persia. The king generally appoints for the reception of 
ambassadors such an hour as, according to the season, or 
the intended room of audience, will best enable him to dis- 
play in full sunshine the brilliancy of his jewels. ‘He of 
bright or resplendent,’ was added to the name of one sove- 
reign, because his regal ornaments, glittering in the sun’s 
rays on a solemn festival, so dazzled the eyes of all be- 
holders, that they scarcely could bear the effulgence; 
and some knew not which was the monarch, and which 
the great luminary of day. Thus Theophylact relates 
that the Persian king Hormisdas, sitting on his throne, 
astonished all spectators by the blazing glories of his 
jewels. Jemshid, having triumphed over the blacks and 
the dives or demons, caused immense quantities of jewels, 
obtained as spoils from the enemy, to be piled upon his 
throne, so that all might behold them: as the sun shone 
through the windows on those jewels and the gold, his 
whole palace was illuminated by their reflected brilliancy, 
He caused his throne to be placed in such a manner facin 
the east, that when the rising sun beamed on his splendid 
crown, the multitude exclaimed, ‘ This is the dawn of a 
new day.’ The engravings which we introduce will afford 
some idea of the extent and the mode in which jewels are 
employed in the state dresses of Eastern kings, 





CHAPTER XITI. 


1 Paul and Barnabas are chosen to go to the Gentiles. 
7 Of Sergius Paulus, and Elymas the sorcerer. 
14 Paul preacheth at Antioch, that Jesus is Christ. 
42 The Gentiles believe: 45 but the Jews guinsay 
and blaspheme: 46 whereupon they turn to the Gen- 
tes. 48 As many us were ordained to life believed. 


Now there were in the church that was at 
Antioch certain prophets and teachers; as 
Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, 
and Lucius of Cyrene, and -Manaen, ‘which 
had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, 
and Saul. 

2 As they ministered to the Lord, and 
fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work ai re I 
have called them. 

3 And when they had fasted and prayed, 
and laid their hands on them, they sent thein 
away. 

4 So they, being sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost, departed unto Seleucia; and from 
thence they sailed to Cyprus. 

5 And when they were at Salamis, they 
preached the word of God in the synagogues 
of the Jews: and they had also John to their 
minister. 

6 J] And when they had gone through the 
isle unto Paphes, they found a certain sor- 


cerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name 
was Bar-jesus : 

7 Which was with the deputy of the 
country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man; 
who called for Barnabas and Saul, and de- 
sired to hear the word of God. 

8 But Elymas the sorcerer, (for so is his 
name by interpretation,) withstood them, seek- 
ing to turn away the deputy from the faith. 

9 Then Saul, (who also 7s called Paul,) 
filled with the Holy Ghost, set his eyes on 
him, 

10 And said, O full of all subtilty and all 
mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy 
of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to 
pervert the right ways of the Lord ? 

11 And now, behold, the hand of the Lord 
7g upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not 
seeing the sun fora season. And immediately 
there fell on him a mist and a darkness ; and 
he went about seeking some to lead him by 
the hand. 

12 Then the deputy, when he saw what 
was done, believed, being astonished at the 
doctrine of the Lord. 

13 4 Now when Paul and his company Joosed 
from Paphos, they came to Perga in Pam- 
phylia: and John departing from them re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 

14 But when they departed from Perga, 


1 Or, Herod's foster-brother. 
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they came to Antioch in Pisidia, and went 
into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and 
sat down. | 

15 And after the reading of the law and 
the prophets the rulers of the synagogue sent 
unto them, saying, Ye men and brethren, if 
ye have any word of exhortation for the 
people, say on. | 

16 Then Paul stood up, and beckoning 
with his hand said, Men of Israel, and ye 
that fear God, give audience. 

17 The God of this people of Israel chose 
our fathers, and exalted the people *when 
they dwelt as strangers in the land of Egypt, 
*and with an high arm brought he them out 
of it. 

18 And about the time of forty years 
‘suffered he their manners in the wilderness. 

19 And when he had destroyed seven 
nations in the land of Chanaan, “he divided 
their Jand to them by lot. 

20 And after that ‘he gave unto them 
judges about the space of four hundred and 
fifty years, until Samuel the prophet. 

21 "And afterward they desired a king: 
and God gave unto them Saul the son of Cis, 
a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by the space 
of forty years. | 

22 And. when he had removed him, ‘he 
raised up unto them David to be their king ; 
to whom also he gave testimony, and said, 
"I have found David the son of Jesse, a man 
after mine own heart, which shall fulfil all 
my will. : 

23 '°Of this man’s seed hath God according 
to his promise raised unto Israel a Saviour, 
Jesus : 

24 '' When John had first preached before 
his coming the baptism of repentance to all 
the people of Tsrach, 

25 And as John fulfilled his course, he 
said, '*Whom think ye that I am? I am not 
he. But, behold, there cometh one after me, 
whose shoes of his feet I am not worthy to 
loose. 

26 Men and brethren, children of the 
stock of Abraham, and whosoever among you 
feareth God, to you is the word of this salva- 
tion sent. 

27 For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and 
their rulers, because they knew him not, nor 
yet the voices of the prophets which are read 
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every sabbath day, they have fulfilled hem in 
condemning him. — 

28 '*And though they found no cause of 
death in him, yet desired they Pilate that he 
should be slain. 

29 And when. they had fulfilled all that 
was written of him, they took Aim down from 
the tree, and laid Aim in a sepulchre. 

80 '*But God raised him from thie dead : 

31 And he was seen many days of them 
which came up with him from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, who are his witnesses unto the people. 

52 And we declare unto you glad tidings, 
how that the promise which was made unto 
the fathers, - 

33 God hath fulfilled the same unto us 
their children, in that he hath raised up Jesus 


‘again; as it is also written in the second 


salm, '*Thou art my Son, this day have I 
egotten thee. 

34 And as concerning that he raised him 
up from the dead, now no more to return to 
corruption, he said on this wise, '*I will give 
you the sure '’mercies of David. 

35 Wherefore he saith also in another 
psalm, '*Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption, 

36 For David, after he had served his 
own generation by the will of God, *°fell on 
sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw 
corruption ; 

37 But he, whom God raised again, saw 
no corruption. 

38 Be it known unto you therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins : 

39 And by him all that believe are justi- 
fied from all things, from which ye could not 
be justified by the law of Moses. 

40 Beware therefore, lest that come upon 
you, which is spoken of in *'the prophets ; 

41 Behold, ye despisers, and: wonder, and 
perish: for I work a work in your days, a 
work which ye shall in no wise believe, though 
a man declare it unto you, 

42 | And when the Jews were gone out of 
the synagogue, the Gentiles besought that 
these words might be preached to them “the 
next sabbath. | 

43 Now when the congregation was broken 
up, many of the Jews and religious proselytes 
followed Paul and Barnabas: who, speaking 
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4 Gr. irpowoPseucss, perhare for ireePoPdenety, as a nurse beareth, or, feedeth her child.—Deut. 1, 81; 2 Mac. 7. 273 acconting to the 
Sept., and so Chrysoet. 5 Josh. 14. 2. 6 Judg. 8. 9. 7 1 Sam. 8. 5. , 16. 13. 9 Psal. 69. 20. 10 Isa. 11.2 
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17 Gr. ra bum, holy, or, just things: which word the 
Is ia the He'new, mercies. if Psa 
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vagint, both in the place of Isa. 55.8, and in many others, use for that Which 
9 Orafter he had in his ctw age served the will of God. i 
®t Gr. in the weck Letween, ur, in the sadbbuth between. 
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to them, 
grace of God. 

44 9 And the next sabbath day came 
almost the whole city together to hear the 
word of God. | 

45 But when the Jews saw the multitudes, 
they were filled with envy, and spake against 
those things which were spoken ly Paul, con- 
“ tradicting’ and blaspheming. 

46 Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, 
and said, It was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you: 
but seeing ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles. 

47 For so hath the Lord commanded us, 





aso them to continue in the 
od. 


saying, **I have set thee to be a light of the 
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Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation 
unto the ends of the earth. : 
48 And when the Gentiles heard this, they 


were glad, and glorified the word of the 


Lord: and as many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed. 

49 And the word of the Lord was pub- 
lished throughout all the region. 

50 J But the Jews stirred up the devout and 
honourable women, and the chief men of the 
city, and raised persecution against Paul 
and Barnabas, and expelled them out of their 
coasts. 

51 **But they shook off the dust of their 
feet against them, and came unto Iconium. 

52 And the disciples were filled with joy, 
and with the Holy Ghost. 
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Verse 1. ‘ Simeon... .called Niger.’—Nothing is known 
of this disciple. His surname, ‘ Niger,’ means black ; and 
hence it has heen supposed that he was so called from his 
black or tawny complexion ; whence it is also supposed 
that he may have been a native of some part of Africa. 

— ‘Lucius of Cyrene.—This person is not usually 
supposed to be Luke the Evangelist, but probably the same 
as the ‘ Lucius’ of Rom. xvi. 21. 

— *Manaen, which had been brought up with Herod the 
tetrarch—This must mean the Herod who, some years 
before, had been tetrarch of Galilee; but who, if still 
alive, was at this time in banishment. The word cdyrpodgos 
literally denotes, as here translated, ‘ brought up with;’ 
but its definite signification cannot here be determined 

ewith precision, since, like the phrase of translation, it is 
applied, 1. to a foster-brother, and so the Ethiopic here 
reuders by ‘ the son of Herod’s nurse,’—a very probable 
interpretatian ; 2. One who takes food with another; 3. 
One who is educated with another, a schoolfellow. In 
thinking that the first is probably the meaning here to be 
referred, it should be mentioned that the relation implied 
is one far more intimate and endearing in the East than 
it usually is in Europe. This may partly arise from the 
length of the time during which the breast continues to 
be given to Oriental children. There is an account in 
Josephus (Antiy. 15.10. 5) of one Manaen, an Essene, who 
foretold concerning Herod the Great that he should be a 
king, when he was a boy at school ; and when it actually 
came to pass that he was sent for by Herod, and asked 
how long he should reign, whether ten years? he an- 
swered, Yes. Twenty years? Yes; thirty years. Upon 
which Herod gave him his right Hand; and from that 
time held in great esteem such who were of the sect of 
the Essenes. Abr. Zachutus, a Jewish writer, says that 
this Manaen was vice-president of the Sanhedrim under 
Hillel, and that Shammai succeeded him; that he went off 
into Herod's family and service with fourscore eminent 
men ; that he uttered many prophecies ; foretold to Herod, 
when he was yet Matt young, that he should come to 
reign; and when he did reign, being sent for, foretold 
that he should reign above thirty years. The Talmudists 
also say, ‘ that Manaen went out, and Shammai succeeded 
him. But whither went Manaen? Abai says he went 
into the service of the king, and with him went fourscore 
pair of disciples clothed all in silk.’ It is very probable 
that a son of this Manaen, or some nephew or other kins- 
man, to whom he gave his name, was educated in the 
family of Herod the Great. The young Manaen might be 
of the same age, and have the same preceptors and tutors 


as had Herod Antipas, one of the sons of Herod the Great, 
and for that reason be said to be brought up with him in 
particular. This Herod Antipas was, after his father’s 
death, tetrarch of Galilee; and is the person who pat 
John the Baptist to death. Josephus says of the first- 
named Manaen, that he was reputed a man of an excel- 
lent life. The Talmudists tell us, that when he left the 
vice-presidentship of the Sanhedrim to go into Herod's 
service, he went into all manner of wickedness. May 
they not have fixed this infamy upon him from his having 
shewn some mark of esteem for Christ and his followers ? 
or from the younger Manaen’s becoming a Christian ? 

4. ‘ Seleucta.’—A city on tbe coast of Syria, near the 
mouth of the Orontes, and about twenty-four miles from 
Antioch. To distinguish it from other places of the same 
name, it was called Seleucia Pieria. It had its name from 
Seleucus Nicator, the first Greek king of Syria, by whom 
it was founded.” 

sean A alctgrpte is well known as a large and im- 
portant island of the Mediterranean, about 100 miles from 
the coast of Syria, and 60 from that of Cilicia in Asia 
Minor, It is about 200 miles in length, and 60 in its 
greatest breadth. QOuce it had many considerable cities, 
of which those mentioned in the text, Salamis and Paphos, 
were the chief; the former, which was situated on the 
eastern coast, was famous for its temple to Jupiter; and 
the latter, at the opposité extremity of the island, was still 
more renowned for its temple dedicated to Venus, For 
the worship of this goddess, the whole island, and this 
city in particular, was renowned ; and hence her common 
and well-known titles of ‘Cyprian goddess’ and ‘ Paphian 
goddess.’ This beautiful island was eminently fertile in 
all kinds of productions suited to its climate; and its 
wines were held in very high estimation, It has also been 
always noted for its redundant produce of corn, with 
which it has been enabled to supply other countries, -At 
present Cyprus exhibits but the ruin of its former glory 
and beauty. The spontaneous fertility of its soil cannot 
be suppressed, even by desolation and neglect; its olives, 
oranges, and vines, will still grow, combined even with 
the sugar-cane; but now not more than thirty thousand 
persons are found on this large and rich island, which 
once sustained a population of two millions. 

7. * The deputy of the country.—The word rendered 
‘deputy ’ is av@draros, or proconsul, This has been ob- 
jected to by infidels as a thistake, under the impression 
that Cyprus was not such a province as gave the title of 
proconsul to its governor. Many commentators have 
conceded this point, but suppose that Luke gave the 
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higher title by way of compliment. This does not seem 
very likely. Lardner, however, ably vindicated the 
literal accuracy of the Evangelist, and produced a passage 
from Dion Cassius, in which this very title is given to the 
governor of Cyprus. But to this it was again fairly 
enough objected, that, in the cited passage, Dion speaks at 
the same time of several Roman provinces, one of which 
was certainly governed by a proconsul; and that, in the 
absence of other authority, it might be concluded that, for 
the sake of brevity, he used one term for all, whether it 
properly applied to all or not. The accuracy of Luke, 
even on this obscure and much-disputed point, has now 
been most conclusively established by the discovery of a 
coin belonging to Cyprus, struck in the very age in which 
Sergius Paulus was governor of the island; that is, in the 


reign of Claudius Cesar, whose head and name are on the. 


face of it; and it was in this reign that St. Paul visited the 
island. It was a coin belonging to -the people of that 
island, as appears from the word KYTIPION on the reverse; 
and though not struck while Sergius Paulus himself was 
governor, the inscription upon the reverse shews that it 
was struck in the time of Proclus, who was nezt to him in 
the government of the island. On this coin the very same 
title, ANOTITATOZ, is given to Proclus which is given by 
St. Luke to Sergius Paulus. That Cyprus was a pro- 
consulate is also evident, from an ancient inscription of 
Caligula’s reign (the predecessor of Claudius), in which 
Aquilius Scaura is called the ‘proconsul’ of Cyprus. 
See Lardner, ii. 51-54; Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, pt. v. 
85. 86. 

8. ‘ Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his name by tnterpre- 
tatton).’—That is to say, that ‘sorcerer,’ or more properly 
magus (udyos), was the interpretation of the name or title 
Elymas (from the Arabic Aliman, wise), which was a 
name given to the magi in Arabia. The word magus, 
which properly means a wise man, a man of science and 
learning (see the note on Matt. ii. 1), is used in a good or 
indifferent, and in a bad sense, in Scripture; even as, in 
the use of our own language, ‘a wise man,’ which, in its 
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proper sense is the highest of characters, does also, in a 
popular sense, denote a fortune-teller, one who professes 
to be acquainted with arts by which he can discern the 
secrets of the future. This last sense evidently comes, 
from ‘ wizard’ (wise-ard), a word of similarly equivocal 
import to ‘ wise man,’ and together iHustrating well the 
indefinite signification of the word magus, which means 
exactly the same thing in both senses. In Scripture the 
context must determine the sense; and as Bar-jesus is not 
punished for being a magus, but for ‘ seeking to turn away 
a depnty from the faith,’ we should not have known with 
certainty that he pr@fessed to be more than a man of 
learning and science, had we not previously been in- 
formed that he was ‘ a false prophet.’ 

9. * Saul (who ulso is called Paul).’—Here the name of 
Paul is first given to the Apostle, and by this name only 
he is always subsequently mentioned. As it occurs just 
here, it is thought by some that he took the name of Paul 
out of deference to the proconsul, his first illustrious con- 
vert. But in this we should discover nothing of the 
Apostle’s usual charaeter: and, besides, Luke grves him 
this name before the conversion of the proconsul is noticed. 
We incline to think, according to our previous statement 
under John -xx. 24, that, being a native of Asia Minor, he 
always had two names, one among the Jews, and the 
other among the.Gentiles. That Saul was his Jewish 
name we know, and that Paul was his other name is pre- 
bable, because any Greek name he might have borne 
would have passed well enough among the Romans, witb- 
out the necessity of his taking a third, Latin, name. That 
his original Gentile name was the Roman one of Paul is 
also the more probable, from his being born a Roman 
citizen, which privilege was likely to be indicated by his 
bearing a Roman name. The reasons for his now re- 
suming it would be the same as those which might have 
led him to assume it, had it not been previously borne 
by him; which reasons are, on that supposition, thus 
stated by Doddridge:—‘ I think Beza’s account of the 
matter most easy and probable—tbat having conversed 
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hitherto chiefly with Jews and Syrians, to whom the 
name of Saul was familiar, and now coming among Ro- 
mans and Greeks, they would naturally pronounce his 
name Paul; as one whose Hebrew name was Jochanan 
would be culled by the Greeks and Latins Johannes, b 

the French Jean, by the Dutch Hans, and by the Englis 

Jobn. Beza thinks the family of the proconsul might be 


the first who addressed or spoke to him by the name of 


Paul.’ This conjecture of Beza’s is exceedingly probable. 
It is clear, however, that the reasons here stated must, 
according to the view we have taken, equally have o 
rated in procuring him the name of Paul before he left his 
native Tarsus, that city being chiefly inhabited by 
Greeks. 

13. ‘ Perga in Pamphylia.’—The province of Pam- 
phylia was opposite the western extremity of Cyprus, 
where Paul embarked, and occupied a central portion of 
the southern coast of Asia Minor, having on the east 
Paul’s native province of Cilicia, and the small province 


of Lycia on the west. Perga was the chief town of Pam- 


phylia, and is chiefly noticed by the ancients for a famous 
temple, dedicated to Diana, in whose honour a noted 
annual festival was there celebrated. It was sitnated 
about eight miles from the sea, upon the river Cestrus. 
The Apostle seems to have landed at Perga; and the 
Cestrus was in fact then navigable to the town, although 
the entrance to the river is now impassable, having been 
long closed by a bar. The site has been established by 
Col. Leake as that where extensive remains-of vaulted 
and ruined buildings were observed by General Kéhler’on 
the Cestrus west of Stavros. It is called by the Turks 
Eski-Kalesi. 

14, ‘ Antioch in Pisidia.’—The province of Pisidia lay 
immediately behind Pamphylia, inland; and, conse- 
quently, northward. Its capital, Antioch, is named as 
Antioch in Pistdia, to distinguish it from sixteen other 
places of the same name in Syria, and particularly from 
the Syrian capital on the Orontes. It appears to have 
been situated on the indefinite limits of Pisidia and 
Phrygia; and is there sometimes assigned by ancient 
geographers to the one, and sometimes to the other. Till 
within a recent period Antioch of Pisidia was sup- 
posed to have occupied the site of the present Ak-Shehr, 
or White City, of the Turks; but the researches of the 
Rev. F. V. Arundell, in 1833, confirmed by the still later 
investigations of Mr. Hamilton, have fixed its site to the 
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1 Paul and Barnabas are persecuted from Icontum, 
8 At Lystra Paul healeth a cripple, whereupon they 
are reputed as gods. 19 Paul is stoned. 21 They 
pass through divers churches, confirming the disciples 
tn faith and patience. 26 Returning to Antioch, 
they report what God had dune with them. 


AND it came to pass in Iconium, that they 
went both together into the synagogue of 
the Jews, and so spake, that a great multi- 
tude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks 
believed. 

2 But the unbelieving Jews stirred up the 
Gentiles, and made their minds evil affected 
against the brethren. | 

3 Long time therefore abode they speaking 
boldly in the Lord, which gave testimony 
unto the word of his grace, and granted signs 
and wonders to be done by thete hand: 

_ 4 But the multitude of the city was divided : 
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vicinity of the town of Yalobatch ; and that, consequently, 
the Ak-Shehr previously identified with Antioch, is the 
ancient Philomelion mentioned by Strabo ( Geog. xii. 8): 
—‘ In Phrygia Paroreia is a mountainous ridge, stretch- 
ing from east to west; and under this, on either side, lies 
@ great plain, and cities near it; to the north Philomelion, 
and on the other side Antioch, called Antioch near Pi- 
sidia ; the one is situated altogether on the plain, and the 
other on an eminence, and has a colony of Romans,’ Mr. 
Arundell observed the remains of several temples and 
churches, besides a theatre and a magnificent aqueduct. 
Of the latter, twenty-one arches still remain. Several 
Latin inscriptions were copied by Mr. Hamilton, in one of 
which the only words not entirely effaced were ANTI- 
OcHEE Czsakli, which is an important circumstance, as 
Pliny states that Antioch in Pisidia was also called 
Ceesarea (Hist. Nat. v. 24). 

— ‘Sut down.’-——Lightfoot says, that if the elders of 
the synagogue had no other knowledge of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, they might have known they were preachers by 
their sitting down when they entered the synagogue, this 
being the practice of those who were accustomed to teach 
or preach. 

15. ‘ If ye have any word of erhortation,’ etc.—Bein 
strangers, they were not asked to read, as our Saviour di 
in the synagogue of Nazareth. It was not usual for any 
one to read in a synagogue of which he was not a mem- 
ber: and hence, although our Saviour tuught in many 
synagogues, it does not appear that he ever read in any 
but that to which he belonged. The ‘ word of exhorta- 
tion,’ or sermon, must not be confounded with such an 
exposition of Scripture as our Lord delivered on the occa- 
sion to which we have referred. It was a distinct matter, 
after the regular service had been finished. There was 
then almost always a discourse delivered by some compe- 
tent person. There was no regular officer for the pur- 
pose; but any properly qualified teacher, who happened 
to be present, was asked, or offered himself, to address 
the congregation. As the Jews residing in foreign parts 
had Jess abundant opportunities of obtaining instruction in 
this way than those in Judea, they were probably all the 
more anxious to avail themselves of such opportunities 
as offered of hearing such strangers as visited their syna- 
gogues. This will explain the character of the present 
application. 





and part held with the Jews, and part with 
the apostles. 

5 And when there was an aasault made 
both of the Gentiles, and also of the Jews 
with their rulers, to use them despitefully, 
and to stone them, 

6 They were ware of it, and fled unto 
Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and 
unto the region that lieth round about : 

7 And there they preached the gospel. 

8 {J And there sat acertain man at Lystra, 
impotent in his feet, being a cripple from his 
mother’s womb, who never had walked - 

9 The same heard Paul speak: who sted- 
fastly beholding him, and perceiving that he 
had faith to be healed, 

10 Said with a loud voice, Stand upright 
on thy feet. And he leaped and walked. 

11 And when the people saw what Paul 
had done, they lifted up their voices, saying 
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in the speech of Lycaonia, The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men. 

12 And they called Barnabas, Jupiter ; 
and Paul, Mercurius, because he was the 
chief speaker. 

13 ‘Then the priest of Jupiter, which was 
before their city, brought oxen and garlands 
unto the gates, and would have done sacrifice 
with the people. 

14 Which when the apostles, Barnabas and 
Paul, heard of, they rent their clothes, and 
ran in among the people, crying out, 

15 And saying, Sirs, why do ye these 
things? We also are men of like passions 
with you, and preach unto you that ye should 
turn from these vanities unto the living God, 
‘which made heaven, and earth, and the sea, 
and all things that are therein: 

16 *Who in times past suffered all nations 
to walk in their own ways. 

17 Nevertheless he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness. 

18 And with these sayings scarce restrained 
they the people, that they had not done sacri- 
fice unto them. 

19 { And there came thither certain Jews 
from Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded 
the people, °and, having stoned Paul, drew 
him out of the city, supposing he had been 
dead. 








1 Gen.1.1. Peal. 146.6. Revel. 14. 7, 


Verse 1. ‘ Icontum.’— This was the capital of the province 
of Lycaonia; and must have been a asi of some import- 
auce from this circumstance, as well as from being men- 
tioned by Pliny as the chief of fourteen cities in the tetrarchy 
of Lycaonia. It was situated upon the lake Trogolis, 120 
miles inland from the Mediterranean; and still exists, 
under its old name in the form of Konieh, as one of the 
very first inland cities of Asiatic Turkey : being the capital 
of the extensive province of Caramania. It enjoys a fine 
climate, and is pleasantly situated in the midst of gardens 
and meadows; while, at some distance, it is nearly sur- 
rounded by mountains, which ascend to the regions of 
perpetual snow. Notwithstanding its having been the chief 
town of Lycaonia, Sir Jobn Macdonald (Kinneir) suspects 
that it was not a place of much real consideration until 
after the taking of Nice, by the Crusaders, in 1099, when 
the Seljukian sultans of Roum chose it as their residence. 
These sultans rebuilt the walls and embellished the city. 
They were, however, expelled, in 1189 by Frederic Bar- 
barossa, who took it by assault; but after his death they 
recovered their capital, and reigned there in splendour, till 
the irruption of Ghengiz Khan and his grandson Hulokoo, 
who broke the power of the Seljukians. It has been 
included in the dominions of the Grand Seignior ever since 
the time of Bajazet, who finally expelled the Ameers of 
Caramania. Under the Sultan it remained fora long time 
the capital ofan extensive government, and the seat of one 
of the most powerful pashas of the empire; but of late 
years it has dwindled into comparative insignificauce; and 
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20 Howbeit, as the disciples stood round 
about him, he rose up, aa came into the 
city: and the next day he departed with 
Barnabas to Derbe. 

21 §] And when they had preached the 
gospel to that city, and had taught many, 
they returned again to Lystra, and to Ico- 
nium, and Antioch, 

22 Confirming the souls of the disciples, 
and exhorting them to continue in the faith, 
and that we must through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God. 

23 And when they had ordained them 
elders in every church, and had prayed with 
fasting, they commended them to the Lord, 
on whom they belicved. 

24 And after they had passed throughout 
Pisidia, they came to Pamphylia. 

25 And when they had preached the word 
in Perga, they went down into Attalia : 

26 And thence sailed to Antioch, from 
whence they had been recommended to the 
gine of God for the work which they ful- 
filled. 

27 And when they were come, and had 
gathered the church together, they rehearsed 
all that God had done with them, and how 
he had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles. 

28 And there they abode long time with 
the disciples. 





# Psal. 8). 12. ® Cor. 11. 25. 


all travellers describe its aspect as one of desolation and 
decay. The modern city has an imposing appearance, 
from the number and size of its mosques, colleges, and 
other public buildings; but these stately edifices are 
crumbling into ruins, while the houses of the inhabitants 
consist of a mixture of small huts built of sun-dried 
bricks, and wretched hovels thatched with reeds. The 
city is about four miles in circumference; but much waste 
laud is included within this limit. The wall, of this ex- 
tent, was strengthened with upwards of a hundred square 
towers; which, however, are now allowed to moulder 
away, without any attempt being made to arrest the progress 
of their ruin. 

6. ‘ Lystra and Derbe.’—Since Ptolemy places Lystra in 
Isauria, and Strabo says that Derbe was on the border of . 
Isauria, while the evangelist places them in Lycaonia, it 
appears that they were upon the indeterminate froutier 
between the two districts. The small country of Isauria, 
which lay on the borders of Lycaonia and Pisidia, seems, 
however, to have been sometimes considered as a part of 
Lycaonia; in which sense, perbaps, Lystra and Derbe are 
here called cities of that province. They were both to 
the south of Iconium; and the sacred text seems to place 
Lystra nearer to Derbe than to Iconium ; for St. Paul, on 
leaving that city, proceeded first to Lystra and then to 
Derbe; and in Jike manner returned to Lystra, to lconium, 
and to Antioch in Pisidia. But the precise sites of Lystra 
and Derbe have not been determined. 

— ‘ Lycaonta.’ — This province extended its length 
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from Cilicia and Isauria, having Cappadocia on the east, 
Phrygia on the north-west, Pisidia on the west, and 
Cilicia, with the district of Isauria, on the south. It was 
sometimes considered a western province of Phrygia, and 
at other times a south-eastern one of Pisidia. 

ll. ‘ The speech of Lycuonia.’—Their dialect was pro- 
bably a corrupt Greek intermixed with Syriac words. 

12. ‘ They called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mer- 
‘aatag? = Mercury was deemed the god of letters and elo- 
quence, and was usually represented as an active young 
man: having therefore determined to consider that Paul 
and Barnabas were gods, it was natural enough that they 
should regard Paul, he being the younger and more 
eloquent of the two,as Mercury. The appearance of Bar- 
nabas may probably, in like manner, have reminded_ the 
Lystrians of the appearance in which Jupiter was répre- 
sented to them by painters and sculptors. This was as a 
venerable full-bearded personage, in the advanced prime 
of life, of grave countenance and majestic presence—not 
looking as one prone to speak, but as one whose mind was 
deeply concentrated on thoughts and purposes within; and 
yet not so deeply as to be unobeervant of the outer world 
and its concerns. The ancient mythology is so full of 
accounts of the gods descending to the earth and walking 
among men in human forms, that, considering the miracle 
which had been wrought, the mistake of the Lystrians was 
not unnatural, when their conduct is viewed with refer- 
ence to the prevailing notions of the time. When Jupiter 
appeared on earth, Mercury was usually represented as his 
attendant, which suggests another reason for their being 
associated on the present occasion. — 

13. * The priest of Jupiter, which was before their city.’ 
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—That is, that an image or temple of Jupiter was there. 
That it was the custom of the ancient heathen to build 
temples to their deities in the suburbs, and to place the 
images of their tutelar deities before the gates of their 
cities, is clear from many passages in the ancient poets and 
other writers. ‘Jupiter, which was before their city,’ may 
therefore be understood of Jupiter woArets, which was 
placed at the gate of the city, or, it may be, in some temple 
erected in the suburbs before the gate. 

— ‘ Garlands.’—Commentators do not agree as to the 
pur to which these ‘ garlands’ were to be applied. As 
the idolaters used to put garlands on the head of their idol, 
before they offered sacrifice, some think that they were 
intended to be set on the heads of the apostles, and from 
the analogy offered by ancient sculptures this would not 
appear to be improbable. But perhaps it is better to 
understand that the garlands were for the victims, whose 
heads and necks were generally thus decorated. Garlands 
were also worn by the sacrificers. They were, for the 
most part, made from such trees or plants as were esteemed 
most pereexe to the god who was the immediate object of 
worship. 

19. ‘ Having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city” — 
There is an observable distinction between this stoning of 
Paul by the heathen, and the stoning of Stephen by the 
Jews. The latter hurried Stephen out of the city, and 
stoned him beyond the walls: the Lystrians, although they 
could not have been more excited against Paul the 
Jews were against Stephen, stone him at once tn the city, 
and afterwards d forth his supposed corpse. These 
little characteristic differences deserve to be noticed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


1 Great dissension ariseth touching circumcision: 6 
The apostles consult ubout it, 22 and send their de- 
termination by letiers to the churches, 36 Paul and 
Barnabas, thinking to visit the brethren together, 
fall at strife, and depart asunder. 


AND certain men which came down from 
Judea taught the brethren, and said, ‘Except 
ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, 
ye cannot be saved. 

2 When therefore Paul and Barnabas had 
no small dissension and disputation with them, 
they determined that Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain other of them, should go up to Jeru- 
salem unto the apostles and elders about this 
question. 

3 And being brought on their way by the 
church, they passed through Phenice and 
Samaria, declaring the conversion of the 
Gentiles: and they caused great joy unto all 
the brethren. 

4 And when they were come to Jerusalem, 
they were received of the church, and of the 
apostles and elders, and they declared all 
things that God had done with them. 


1 Galat. 5. 2. ® Chap. 10. 20, and 11. 18. 
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5 J But there rose up certain of the sect of 
the Pharisees which believed, saying, ‘That it 
was needful to circumcise them, and to com-. 
mand them to keep the law of Moses. 

6 And the apostles and elders came toge- 
ther for to consider of this matter. 

7 § And when there had been much dis- 
puting, Peter rose up, and said unto them, 
“Men azd brethren, ye know how that a good 
while ago God made choice among us, that 
the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the 
word of the gospel, and believe. 

8 And God, which knoweth the hearts, 
bare them witness, giving them the Holy 


‘Ghost, even as he did unto us; 


9 And put no difference between us and 
them, “purifying their hearts by faith. 

10 Now therefore why tempt ye God, ‘to 
put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither our fathers nor we were able 
to bear ? 

11 But we believe that through the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, 
even as they. 


12 4 Then al] the multitude kept silence, 
® Chap. 10, 43, 1 Cor. 1.2. « Matt. 28, 24. 





i ee ee ee. 
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and gave audience to Barnabas and Paul, 
declaring what miracles and wonders God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by them. 

13 4 Arid after they had held their peace, 
James answered, saying, Men and brethren, 
hearken unto me: 

14 Simeon hath declared how God at the 
first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of 
them a people for his name. 

15 And to this agree the words of the pro- 
phets ; as it is written, — 

‘16 *After this I will return, and will build 
again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen 
down; and [I will build again the ruins 
thereof, and I will set it up: 

17 That the residue of men might seek 
after the Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon 
whom my name is called, saith the Lord, who 
doeth all these things. 

18 Known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world. 

19 Wherefore my sentence is, that we 
trouble not them, which from among the 
Gentiles are turned to God: 

20 But that we write unto them, that they 
abstain from pollutions of idols, and from 
fornication, and from things strangled, and 
from blood. 

21 For Moses of old time hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the 
synagogues every sabbath day. 

22 J Then pleased it the apostles and elders, 
with the whole church, to send chosen men 
of their own company to Antioch with Paul 
and Barnabas ; namely, Judas surnamed Bar- 
sabas, and Silas, chief men among the 
brethren : 

23 And they wrote letters by them after 
this manner; The apostles and elders ands 
brethren send greeting unto the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia : 

24 Forasmuch as we have heard, that cer- 
tain which went out from us have troubled 
you with words, subverting your souls, saying, 
Ye must be circumcised, and keep the law: 
to whom we gave no such commandment : 

25 It seemed good unto us, being assem- 
bled with one accord, to send chosen men unto 
you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, 


_ § Amos9. it. 





Verse 3. ‘ Phenice.’—Pheenicia, certainly, in this place. 

22. ‘ Judas surnamed Barsabas.’—Many have thought 

that this persun is the same with ‘ Joseph, called Barsabas’ 

(ch. 1. 23), who was a candidate with Matthias for the 

apusetleship. But it is more generally believed that he was 
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26 Men that have hazarded their lives for 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

27 We have sent therefore Judas and 
Silas, who shall also tell you the same things 
by mouth. _ 

28 For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things ; , 

29 That ye abstain from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from thin 
oe and from fornication: from which 
if ye ‘eep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare 
e well. 

; 30 So when they were dismissed, they 
came to Antioch: and when they had gathered 
the multitude together, they delivered the 
epistle : 

31 Which when they had read, they re- 
joiced for the “consolation. 

32 And Judas and Silas, being prophets 
also themselves, exhorted the brethren with 
many words, and confirmed them. | 

33 And after they had tarried there a 
space, they were let go in peace from the 
brethren unto the apostles. 

34 Notwithstanding it pleased Silas to abide 
there still. 

35 Paul also and Barnabas continued in 
Antioch, teaching and preaching the word of 
the Lord, with many others also. 

36 J And some days after Paul said unto © 
Barnabas, Let us go again and visit our 
brethren in every city where we have preached 
the word of the Lord, and see how they do. 

37 And Barnabas determined to take with: 
them John, whose surname was Mark. 

88 But Paul thought not good to take 
him with them, who departed from them from 
Pamphylia, and went not with them to thie 
work, 

39 And the contention was so sharp be- 
tween them, that they departed asunder one 
from the other: and so Barnabas took Mark, 
and sailed unto Cyprus ; | 

40 And Paul chose Silas, and departed, 


_ being recommended by the brethren unto the 


grace of God. 
41 And he went through Syria and Cilicia, 
confirming the churches. 


6 Or, exhortation. 


the brother of this person, as the surname Bur-sabas (son 

of Sabas) refers to a father of the same name for both. 

Silas’—In some of his epistles, St. Paul calls the 

beloved companion of his journey by the name of Sylva- 

nus; whence it is reasonably inferred that the name 
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denotes the same person who is here called Silas. This 
last name is then of course understood as a contraction of 
Silvanus, which was a very common name among the 
Romans. It would appear from ch. xvi. 37, that Silas was 
a Roman citizen as well as Paul. 

29. ‘ Abstain from meats offered to idols.’—The heathen, 
like the Jews, ate the flesh of their sacrifices, after the ap- 
pointed portions had been given to the priest. The Jews 
were, however, obliged to eat their sacrifices, with their 
families or friends, within a given time; and if they had 
more than they could thus dispose of, they gave the resi- 
due to the poor: but the heathen, who were under no such 
restriction, often salted aud laid up the remnant for future 
use, or even gave it to the butchers to sell in the shambles. 
The Jews abhorred to eat flesh which had been offered to 
an idol, regarding it as a sort of participation in an act of 
idolatry. 

— ‘ From blood, and from things strangled.’—See the 
notes on Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xix. 26. The term rendered 
‘ things strangled ’ (7d xvucrdéy) is applicable to all animals 
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1 Pel having circumcised Timothy, '7 and being called 
by the a oi JSrom one country to another, 14 con- 
verteth Lydia, 16 casteth out a spirit of divination. 
19 For which cause he and Silas are whipped and 
tmprisoned. 26 T'he prison doors are opened. 31 
The jailor is converted, 37 and they are delivered. 

THEN came he to Derbe and Lystra: and, 

behold, a certain disciple was there, ‘named 

Timotheus, the son of a certain woman, which 

was a Jewess, and believed ; but his father 

was a Greek : 

2 Which was well reported of by the 
brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium. 

3 Him would Paul have to go forth with 
him; and took and circumcised him - because 
of the Jews which were in those quarters: 
for they knew all that his father was a Greek. 

4 And as they went through the cities, 
they delivered them the decrees for to keep, 
"that were ordained of the apostles and elders 
which were at Jerusalem. 

5 And so were the churches established in 
the faith, and increased in number daily. 

6 Now when they had gone throughout 
Phrygia and the region of Galatia, and were 
forbidden of the Holy Ghost te preach the 
word in Asia, 

7 After they were come to Mysia, they 
assayed to go into Bithynia: but the Spint 
suffered them not. 

8 And they passing by Mysia came down 
to Troas. 

9 {J And a vision appeared to Paul in.the 
night ; There stood a man of Macedonia, and 
prayed him, saying, Come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us. 

10 And after he had seen the vision, im- 
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which are slain without effasion of blood, and which were 
forbidden the Jews, and even to Noah, but were not re- 
jected by the heathen. Blood also was used by them in 
every possible form. They drank it fresh on various 
solemn occasions: they drank it as nourishment, in a 
liquid state, mixed with flour or oatmeal; or when mixed 
with other food, in a solid state, as in our black-pudding, 
which was an article not unknown to the ancients: or, 
lastly, they ate the meat with the blood, that is, with the 
blood not properly, or not at all, extracted from the meat. 

35. ‘ Paul also and Barnabas continued in Antioch.’—It 
is generally believed, from Gal. ii. 11, etc., that Peter 
du this time came to Antioch ; and that the contention 

scribed in the Galatians, between the two Apostles, then 

lace. - 

41. « And he went through Syria.’ —This is the com- 
mencement of the second journey of St. Paul, when he 
passed from Troas, through Macedonia, into Greece, 
through Athens and Coriath, and returned by Ephesus. 


mediately we endeavoured to go into Mace- 
donia, assuredly gathering that the I,ord 
had called us for to preach the gospel unto 
them. 

11 Therefore loosing from Troas, we came 
with a straight course to Samothracia, and the 
next day to Neapolis ; 

12 And from thence to Philippi, which is 
“the chief city of that part of Macedonia, and 
a colony: and we were in that city abiding 
certain days. 

13 And on the sabbath we went out of the 
city by a river side, where prayer was wont 
to be made; and we sat down, and spake 
unto the women which resorted thither. 

14 {| And a certain woman named Lydia, 
a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, 
which worshipped God, heard us: whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
unto the things which were spoken of Paul. 

15 And when she was baptized, and her 
houshold, she besought us, saying, If ye have 
judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come 
into my house, and abide there. And she 
constrained us. 

16 { And it came to pass, as we went to 
prayer, a certain damsel possessed with a 
spirit ‘of divination met us, which brought 
her masters much gain by soothsaying : 

17 The same followed Paul and us, and 
cried, saying, These men are the servants of 
the most high God, which shew unto us the 
way of salvation. 

18 And this did she many days. But 
Paul, being grieved, turned and said to the 
spirit, I command thee in the name of Jesus 

hrist to come out of her. And he came 
out the same hour. 


3 Or, the first. 4 Or, of Python. 
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19 { And when her masters “ that the 
hope of their gains was gone, they caught 
Peal and Siles, and drew -them into de 
*marketplace unto the rulers, 

20 And brought them to the magistrates, 
saying, These men, being Jews, do exceed- 
ingly trouble our city, 

21 And teach customs, which are not 
lawful for us to receive, neither to observe, 
being Romans. 

22 And the multitude rose up together 
against them: and the magistrates rent off 
their clothes, ‘and commanded to beat them. 

23 And when they had laid many, stripes 
upon them, they cast them.into prison, charg- 
ing the jailor to keep them safely : 

24 Who, having received such a charge, 
thrust them into the inner prison, and made 
their feet fast in. the stocks. 

25 7 And at midnight Paul and Silas 
prayed, and sang praises unto. God: and the 

risoners heard them. 

26 And suddenly. there was a great earth- 
quake, so that the foundations of the prison 
were shaken; and immediately all the doors 
were opened, and every. one’s bands were 


loosed. 

27 And.the keeper of the N sgt awaking 
out of his. sleep, and seeing the prison doors 
open, he drew out his sword, and would have 
killed himself, supposing that the prisoners 
had been fled. 

28 But Paul cried with a leud voice, saying, 
Do thyself no harm: for we-are all here. 

29 Then he. called for a. light, and sprang 
in, and came trembling, and fell. down before 


Paul and. Silas,. 
5 Ory, court. 


Verse 6. ‘ Phrygia.’— This was the name of a very large 
central province of Asia Minor. It had Cappadocia and 
Lycaonia on the east, and Galatia on the north-east ; 

ysia, Lydia, and Caria on the west; Pisidia, Lycia, an 
Isauria on the south; and Bithynia and Galatia on the 
north. Its boundaries, however, differed greatly in dif- 
ferent ages. On the name of Phrygia, and the origin of 
the Phrygians, very different opinions have been enter- 
tained, which it is not necessary to state in this place. 
However, they claimed to be the most ancient people in 
the world; and we are told that this claim was admitted 
by the Egyptians, who, though boastful of their own anti- 
quity, were content with the second place. Like the other 
countries of Asia Minor which were distinguished as pro- 
vinces under the Roman empire, Phrygia is first histori- 
cally known as a kingdom, which ultimately became a 
province of the Lydian monarchy, and continued such 
until Croesus, king of ae was conquered by Cyrus of 
Persia, who added the Lydian kingdom to his empire. 
After that, Phrygia, like all the rest of the country, be- 
came successively subject to the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Tarks, who still hold it in possession. Phrygia was 
in ancient times greatly celebrated for its fertility, the 
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30 And brought them out, and said, Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved ? 

31 And they said, Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and 
thy house. : 

32 And they spake unto him the word of 
the Lord, and to all that were in his house. 

33 And he took them the same hour of 
the night, and washed their stripes ; and was 
baptized, he and all his, straightway. 

34 And when he had brought them into 
his house, he set meat before them, and re- 
joiced, believing in God with all his house. 

35 {| And when it was day, the magistrates 
sent the serjeants, saying, Let those men 


g0. 

36 And the go of the prison told this 
saying to Paul, The magistrates have sent 
to let you go: now therefore depart, and go 
in peace. 

37 But Paul said unto them, They have 
beaten us openly uncondemned, being Ro- 
mans, and have cast us into prison; and now 
do they thrust us out privily ? nay verily ; 
but let them come themselves and fetch 
us out. 

- 88 And the serjeants told. these words unto 
the magistrates :. and. they. feared, when they 
heard that they were Romans. 

39 And they came and besought them, 
and brought them out, and desired them to 
depart out of the city. 

40 And they went. out of the prison, ‘and 
entered-into the house of Lydia: and when 
they had seen the brethren, they comforted 
them, and departed... 


1 Thess. 2.2. 7 Versggl 4. 


seil being particularly favourable for the production of 
all kinds of grain in abundance. It was also well stocked 
with cattle, in consequence of its large plains and rich 
pastures. It was for the most part a plain country, 
covered with a deep and rich soil, and watered by nume- 
rous small rivers. One extensive portion of the country, 
however, called Burnt Phrygia (@pvyia xexavuern), was 
of a volcanic character, and afforded bitumen and other 
combustibles. Now, under the Moslem yoke, great part 
of the country lies uncultivated. The principal cities of 
Phrygia were,—Apamea, the metropolis; Zavcdicea, the 
seat of one of ‘the seven churches’ mentioned in the 
Apocalypse; HHterapolis, noted for its mineral waters; 
Gordiam, once the seat of Gordias, king of Phrygia, 
memorable for the Gordian knot; Colosse, to the church 
in which St. Paul addressed one of his Epistles; Sipylus, 





anciently the residence of king Tantalus; and Synada, - 


noted for its quarries, which supplied a marble much 
used in ancient statuary. 

— ‘ Galatia.—This was another important province 
of Asia Minor, but not more than half as large as Phrygia, 
within the limits defined in the preceding note. It Fad 
Pontus and Cappadocia on the east, Phrygia and Bithynia 
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on the west, Lycaonia and Phrygia on the south, and | 


Paphlagonia and Bithynia on the north. ' The country 
derived its name from one of three colonies of Gauls, 
which, in the year 279 B.c., left their overstocked country 
in search of new habitations. This colony (the two others 
being defeated and slaughtered in IJlyricum and Greece) 
arched into Thrace, and took possession of Byzantium 
and the northern coasts of the Propontis and the Thracian 
Chersonnesus, They were soon after invited into Asia by 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia; and he, in consideration of 
the service which they rendered him in his wars, assigned 
them this province for a settlement; and from them, and 
the former Greek inhabitants with whom they were min- 
led, it acquired the names of Gallo-Grecia and Galatia. 
To the Christian church, founded by himself in this 
country, Paul wrote his Epistle to the Galatians. The 
rincipal towns of the province were Ancyra, Tavium, 
and Pessinus; none of which are mentioned in Scripture. 

— ‘ Asia.’—Here it will be observed that ‘ Asia’ is 
employed in a very limited sense, distinguishing it from 
Phrygia, Galatia, Bithynia, and Mysia. This renders 
necessary an addition to the note on ch. vi. 9, respecting 
Asia Minor. We have there intimated the gradual exten- 
sion of the term from its first provincial sense. We will 
now state the further senses in which the term ‘ Asia’ was 
employed. First, there was Asia, in the large sense, as 
denoting all that was known of the East. A compara- 
tively small—but, to the ancients, well known—part of 
this, being Asia Minor, was also called Asia. And of this 
restricted Asia, a portion also was called Asia; and, when 
distinction was required, was distinguished as Asia Proper. 
- This portion of Asia Minor comprehended the provinces 
of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, Lydia, Zolia, and Ionia. But 
this is not the Asia of the text, which excludes at least 
Phrygia and Mysia: we must therefore find it in the 
Lydian Asia, which was part of Asia Proper, and which 
eomprehended the territories of Lydia, Holia, and Ionia, 
in which, therefore, we understand that Paul and Silas 
were forbidden to preach. It is im this very restricted 
sense also that St. John uses the term in addressing ‘ the 
seven churches which are in Asia’ (Rev. i. 11), all the 
churches which he enumerates being comprehended within 
the limits of Lydian Asia. 

7. ‘ Mysta.—This province was at the north-western 
aig ana Mee Asia Minor, and separated from Europe only 
by the pontis and Hellespont, having Bithynia and 
Phrygia on the east, the Mediterranean and Hellespont on 
the west and north-west, Lydia on the south, and the Pro- 
pontis on the north. It is of great classical and historical 
fame, being the scene of the Iliad, and of the battle of the 
Granicus (a river that rises in Mount Ida, and falls into 
the Propontis), in which the Persians sustained a signal 
overthrow from Alexander. The rivers and mountains 
of this province are all of classic renown. Herodotus (i. 
94) says that the people of Mysia were of Lydian descent. 
They seem to have been once a warlike people; but at 
the present date, and before, they had greatly degenerated, 
and were looked upon as the most contemptible and insig- 
nificant people upon earth; insomuch, that Ultimus My- 
sorum, ‘ the last of the Mysians,’ was a popular expression 
of the most intense and insulting scorn of the person to 
whom it was applied. They were prone to tears, and on 
that account were much employed by the Greeks as hircd 
mourners, to weep and lament at funerals. Their country 
was rich and fertile; and in this respect they were thought 
by the ancients the most happily situated of all the Asi- 
atics, Their principal towns were Pergamus, Adramyt- 
tium, Cesarea, New Troy, Abydos, and Lampeacus. 
Some of these, being mentioned hereafter, will again come 
under our notice. 

— ‘ Bithynia,’—This important province of Asia Minor 
extended along the shore of the Euxine Sea, the Bospho- 
rus, and part of the Propontis ;- having Paphlagonia on 
the east, Mysia on the west, and Phrygia and Galatia on 
the south. This country was originally occupied by 
various tribes, or nations, differing in their language, 
eustoms, and manners, and cach under its own king. The 
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territory had thus as many kingdoms as tribes of people. 
All these petty sovereignties were, however, gradually 
reduced by one of their number, the king of the Bithy- 
nians, who afterwards gave their name to the whole 
country. The kingdom thus formed was in the end con- 
quered by Croesus, king of Lydia, and went, with the rest 
of his dominions, to the Persians, etc., as mentioned in the 
note on Phrygia. It contained the cities of Nicwa, or 
Nice, and Chalcedon, both celebrated in ecclesiastical his- 
tory fer the Councils held in them. The other important 
towns were Myrlea (otherwise Apamea); Nicomedia, the 
capital of Bithynia, where the Roman emperors resided 
when the affairs of their own empire called them into 
Asia; Heraclea, once the seat of a republic of some note, 
but at the present time a colony of Rome; Prusa, still an 
important town, and which was the capital of the Turkish 
sultans before they established themselves in Europe ; and 
Libyssa, noted for the death of Hannibal. None of these 
places are mentioned in Scripture; but the First Epistle 
of St. Peter is addressed to the Hebrew Christians who 
were dispersed through this and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, 

8. * Troas.—Troas was the name of a district in Mysia, 
being the westernmost portion of that province; or, in 
other words, being that part of it which projects westward 
some thirty miles beyond 4 the general line of the coast. In 
this of Mysia stood the ancient Troy, and the general 
scene of the Iliad. The city of Troas, mentioned in the 
text, was built by Lysimachus, one of the successors of 
Alexander (by whom it had been begun), aud was called, 
after him, Alexandria; and to distinguish it from Alex- 
andria in Egypt, and other places of the same name, 
Alexandria Troas. Itstood by the sea-side, and was sup- 
posed to be about four miles distant from the site of 
ancient Troy. It was, as we find it in the sacred history, 
a frequent point of embarkation to Greece from Asia 
Minor. 

10. ‘ Immediately we endeavoured.’—This is the first 
time that Luke speaks in the first person as one present; 
and hence it is concluded that he only joined the party at 
Troas. But he might so easily have accompanied them 
throughont, and have used this mode of expression here 
without design, that critics are divided. 

11. ‘ Samothracia.’—This is a small island in the gean 
Sea, on the direct course from Troas to Macedonia. Tt is 
about thirty miles in circumference, and twenty-four 
miles from the opposite coast of Thrace; from its prox- 
imity to which, as well as to distinguish it from another 
island called Samos, it received the addition of ‘ Thrace’ 
or ‘ Thracia.’ It still retains its ancient name in the 
modified form of Samotraki. The island was in ancient 
times famous for its religious rites and mysteries, and was 
hence also called the Holy Island. 

— ‘ Neapolis.’—This was a seaport of Edonis, a district 
of Macedonia, bordering on Thrace; or, rather, being in 
that part of Macedonia, east of the river Strymon, which 
formerly belonged to Thrace. Hence Pliny assigns the 
district of Edonis, as well as Neapolis and Philippi, to 
Thrace rather than to Macedonia. Neapolis was a place 
of little note. 

12. * Philippi—This town derived its name from 
Philip (the fether of Alexander), by whom it was rebuilt, 
and made a frontier town against the Thracians. Its ori- 
ginal name was Datos: it was also called Crenides, from 
the numerous fountains of wholesome water in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is historically renowned for two famous 
battles fought in its vicinity: the first between Ceegar and 
Pompey; and the other between Antony and Augustus, 
on the one side, against Brutus and Cassius on the other. 
But to the Christian it has the more important distinction 
of being the first town on the continent of Europe in which 
the Gospel was preached. . ; 

The plain a which the ruins of Philippi stand is 
embraced by the parallel arms of mountains extended 
from the Nekrocep, which pour into the plain many fer- 
tilizing streams. The Acropolis is upon a mount standing 
out into the plain on the north-east; and the city seems 
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to have extended, therefore, to the south and south-west. 
The remains of the fortress upon the top consist of three 
ruined towers, and considerable a of walls, of stone, 
brick, and very hard mortar. The plain below does not 
now shew anything but rains—heaps of stone and rubbish, 
overgrown with thorns and briars; but nothing of the 
‘nnumerable busts and statues, the columns, and the vast 
masses of classic ruin of which the early travellers speak. 
Ruins of private dwellings are still visible; also some- 
thing of a semicircular shape, probably the forum or 
market-place, and perhaps the very spot where Paul and 
Silas received their undeserved stripes. The most pro- 
minent of the existing ruins is the remainder of a kind of 
palatial edifice, the architecture of which is grand, and 
the materials costly—the pillars and chapiters being of 
the finest white marble, and the walls having been for- 
merly cased with the same material. Many of the ruins 
are said to be covered by the stagnant waters of the 
plain. sc ; 
— ‘ The chief city of that part of Macedonia.'—This 

, which has greatly exercised the ingenuity of 
critics and commentators, may, more correctly, be thus 
rendered,— Philippi, a cit of the first part of Macedonia, 
or of Macedonia Prime. is is an instance of minute 
accuracy, which shews that the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles actually lived and wrote at that time. The pro- 
vince of Macedonia, it is well known, had undergone 
various changes, and had been divided into various por- 
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tions, and particularly four, while under the Roman 
yovernnent. There are extant many medals of the first 

rovince, or Macedonia Prima, mostly of silver, with the 
inscription MAKEAONON TIPOTHY, or the first part of 
M onia; which confirm the accuracy of Luke, and at 
the same shew his attention to the minutest particulars.’ 
See Horne’s Introductton, 1. 196. ; 

— ‘A colony.’—‘ By using the term xoAwvia (which 
was originally a Latin word, colonia), instead of the cor- 
responding Greek word dwoula, Luke plainly intimates 
that it was a Roman colony, which the 21st verse clearly 
proves it to have been. And though the critics were a 
long time puzzled to find any express mention of it as 
such, yet some coins have been discovered, in which it is 
recorded under this character, particularly one, which 
explicitly states that Julius Cesar himself bestowed the 
dignity and privileges of a colony on the city of Philippi, 
which were afterwards confirmed and augmented by Au- 
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gustus. This medal corroborates the character given to 
the city by St. Luke, and proves that it had been a colony 
for many years, though no author or historian but himself, 
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that character.’ Horne’s Jntroductton, i. 196. 

13. ‘ We went out of the city by a river side, where prayer 
wus wont to be made. —It has, indeed, been the opinion of 
many learned men, that the Jews chose to build their 
synagogues on the sea-shore, or the banks of a river, or 
near some fountain. To this purpose is alleged that pas- 
sage, Acts xvi. 13, ‘ And on the sabbath we went ont to 
the river side, where prayer was wont to be made:’ which 
is translated by them, ‘ Where there was by law or cus- 
tom a “ proseucha,” or oratory.’ But it is far from being 
certain that this is the true meaning of the place. The 
words may signify nothing more than that the Jews of 
Philippi were wont to go and offer up their prayers at a 
certain place by the river side, in the same manner as we 
have observed other Jews, who lived near the sea, were 
accustomed todo upon the sea-shore. Another proof of 
this opinion is taken from a few lines of the poet Juvenal, 
which import, that the Jews at Rome were possessed of a 
place without the gate of Capena, where was a fountain, 
and plenty of water. It is supposed that they chose this 
situation of their oratories or synagogues for the greater 
conveniency of washing. For they looked upon them- 
selves as obliged to wash their hands always before th 
began to pray; and probably preferred the sea-water, if 
near, to any other. 

14. ‘A seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira.’— 
Thyatira was a city of Lydia, in Asia Minor, which, being 
the seat of one of the’ ‘seven churches,’ will be duly 
noticed under Rev. ii. 18. But to shew the minute accu- 
racy of Luke, it should here be noticed that, among the 
ruins of Thyatira, an inscription has been found, which 
was originally made by the corporation of dyers (it con- 
cludes with the words Ol BA@EIZ,—the dyers) in honour 
of Antonius Claudius Alphenus, a distinguished man in 
the reign of Caracalla. Hence we learn that the art and 
trade of dyeing purple were carried on in that city. See 
Horne, as above. 

19. * The hope of their gains was gone.’—Anciently, and 
even now in all countries where slavery still exists, the 
money value of a slave is greatly enhanced by the profes- 
sion or trade he has acquired, the accomplishments he has 
been taught, or, in any way, by his capacity of earning 
money for his master. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
possessed slaves of alb professions, philosophers, rhetori- 
cians, grammarians, physicians, as well as persons bred 
up to every sort of mechanic trade. Among the rest, they 
sometimes had slaves who were astrologers, magicians, or 
diviners. ‘Eyyaorpluvéo, or such who, like this damsel, 
had the spirit of divination, were doubtless very rare, and 
the price of such a one must have. been exceedingly high. 
The female slave here mentioned, it will be observed, is 
represented as having more than one owner, her price 
being probably too great to be advanced by a single per- 
son, or such as no one person cared to risk upon the un. 
certainty of a life: for though she brought much gain, it 
might soon be cut off by her decease. There were thus 
two things which deeply affected the owners upon St. 
Paul’s casting out the spirit—the disappointment of their 


hopes and the loss of their capital ; for the girl would now - 


sell for no more than a common maid-servant, This was 
the injury and the provocation of which they complained. 

19, 20. * The rulers. ..the strates. —The word ren- 
dered.‘ rulers’ is &pxorres, and that translated ‘ magis- 
trates’ otparyyol. The former of these words signifies 
‘rulers’ or ‘ governors’ in general ; but the latter is the 
word used by the Greeks to denote the Roman pretors. 
The proper name of the magistrates in a colony is ‘duam- 
viri,, who answer to the consuls at Rome in the same 
manner as ‘ decuriones’ to the senate. Tully informs us 
that the ‘ duumviri’ of Capua called themselves pretors, 
and had lJictors going before them, not with sticks or 
staves, but with fasces or rods, in the same manner as the 
preetors had at Rome ; and he thinks it not improbable that, 
ina few years, they would affect the name of consuls. There 
can be no doubt but that the example set by Capua soon 
spread; and it became common in other colonies also to 
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whose writings have reached us, has mentioned it under 
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call their magistrates preetors. No wonder if the Greeks, 
therefore, who were great masters in the art of flattery, 
and never diminished or lessened the honours due to any, 
gave them all the name of orpariyo/, or pretors. Thut 
they did so, is very evident from the book of Modestinus, 
the Roman lawyer, De Excusationibus, which he wrote 
in the Greek language, wherein, speaking of the magis- 
trates of colonies, he calls them orparzryol: and ‘Theo- 
philus, a Greek interpreter of the laws, does the same. If 
the Roman lawyers give them that name, we may be sure 
it was ouly because It had been the prevailing practice. 
As we have seen from Tully that the ‘ duumviri of Ca- 
pua, or preetors, as they called themselves, had their lictors 
with the fasces going before them ; so we find in St. Luke, 
that the magistrates of Philippi had also their OUX Ot, 
which is the word used by the Greeks to signify the 
Roman lictors. These were officers who constantly at- 
tended the chief Roman magistrates, to be ready upon all 
occasions to seize and chastise offenders. See Biscoe. 

21. ‘ Neither lawful for us... . to observe, being 
Romans.’—Their eda omans was a reason for its being 
unlawful. It appears from Cicero (De Legibus, ii. 14, 27) 
that it was unlawful for the Romans to bap any new 
gods till faerie admitted by the senate. Christianity 
required them to turn from these dumb idols to the livin 
God (1 Thess. i. 9, 10; Acts xiv. 15). But the conquer 
provinces were, it seems, left at fall liberty in this respect. 

22. ‘ The magistrutes rent off their clothes, and com- 
manded to beat them.’—~We have been surprised to find 
some ns entertain the impression that the magistrates 
rent their own clothes. The meaning is, that they com- 
manded the clothes of the.prisoners to be rent open, in 
' order to their being more easily beaten with rods by the 

lictors. No care was taken of the clothes on this occasion, 
but, on a word or sign from the magistrate, they were 
suddenly and with violence rent o This seems to 
have been also customary among Jews themselves. 
Mish, Macrot, ce. 12. 3. 

— ‘ To beat them. —With rods, as the original term 
imports, and as was the mode in which this punishment 
was administered by the Romans. 

24. ‘ The inner prison.’ —That which is called here ‘the 
inner prison’ aoe by various names among the ancients, 
and is in one place of the Roman law called ‘ sedis intime 
tenebree.’ It was dark as well as inward, remote both from 
light aud air. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1 Paul preacheth at Thessalanica, 4 where some believe, 
and others persecute him. 10 He ts sent to Berea, 
and preacheth there. 13 Being persecuted at Thes- 
salonica, 15 he cometh to Athens, and disputeth, and 
preacheth the living God to them unknown, 34 
whereby many are converted unto Christ. 


Now when they had passed through Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia, they came to Thessalo- 
nica, where was a synagogue of the Jews: 

2 And Paul, as his manner was, went in 
unto them, and three sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the scriptures, 

3 Opening and alledging, that Christ must 
needs have suffered, and risen again from the 
dead ; and that this Jesus, whom I preach 
unto you, is Christ. 

4 And some of them believed, and con- 


‘sorted with Paul and Silas; and of the devout 
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37. ‘ Being Romans.’—As to the sense in which Paul 
was a Roman citizen, and the immunities which he enjoyed 
in that character, we must refer to the- notes on ch. xxii. 
25, ete. It may here suffice to observe that the magis- 
trates had, by their conduct in this matter, violated three 
important laws, the infraction of which was in general 
treated with so much severity by the Roman government, — 
that these colonial magistrates had ample cause for the 
alarm with which they received the Apostle’s messa 
1. In punishing them without trial they had violated the 
law, whieh strictly forbade any citizen to be punished un- 
heard, 2. They had also infrin the Valerian law, 
which forbade that any Roman citizen should be bound. 
And, 3. They had acted against the Sempronian or Por- 
cian law, which exempted a citizen from being punished 
with rods. 
38. ‘ They feared, when they heard that they were Ro- 
mans.’—It may possibly be asked, how it was that St. 
Paul found such easy credit, when he asserted that he was 
a Roman, both here at Philippi, and in the castle of An- 
tonia at Jerusalem? ‘ It is very probable,’ says Biscoe 
(Hist. of the Acts Confirmed), ‘ that the magistrates of 
Philippi, when they sentenced him to be whipped without 
a hearmg, took him for a person of a mean and servile 
condition. It is certain they treated him as sach. It is 
not unlikely that Lysias the tribune might have the same 
notion of him when he ordered him the question. Is it to 
be supposed that they would readily believe one whom 
ag looked upon as in s0 low a state of life? and that in 
a thing which was so manifestly for his present advan- 
tage? The answer to this is shear: It was at his own 
t peril, if he was afterwards found not to be what he 
professed. Arrian teHs us that thoee who feigned 
themselves to be Roman citizens, when in truth they were 
not such, were severely punished. And, what is yet more 
home to the present parpose, Suetonius informs us that 
the emperor Clandius beheaded such who usurped the 
Roman citizenship, and that in the place where they 
usually executed malefactors. It was the eleventh year 
of this emperor’s reign when St. Paul was imprisoned at 
Philippi; so that it was at no less peril than that of his 
life, and he was in danger of suffering the shameful death 
of a common malefactor, bad he taken upon him to plead 
the press of a Roman citizen, and was not such in 
truth.’ 






Grecks a great multitude, and of the chief 
women not a few. 


5 7 But the Jews which believed not, 


‘moved with envy, took unto them certain lewd 


fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a com- 
pany, and set all the city on an uproar, and 
assaulted the house of Jason, and sought to 
bring them out to the people. 

6 And when they found them not, they 
drew Jason and certain brethren unto the 
rulers of the city, crying, These that have 
pay the world upside down are come hither 

80 5 

7 Whom Jason hath received: and these 
all do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying 
that there is another king, one Jesus. 

8 And they troubled the people and the 
rulers of the city, when they heard these things. 

9 And when they had taken security of 
Jason, and of the other, they let them go. 
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10 7 And the brethren ean sent 
away Paul and Silas by night unto Berea: 
who coming (thither went into the synagogue 
of the Jews. 

11 These were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
scriptures daily, whether those things were 
50 





12 Therefore many of them believed ; also 
of honourable women which were Greeks, and 
of men, not a few. 

13 4 But when the Jews of Thessalonica had 
knowledge that the word of God was preached 
of Paul at Berea, they came thither also, and 
stirred up the people. 

14 And then immediately the brethren sent 
away Paul to go as it were tothe sea: but 
Silas and Timotheus abode there still. 

15 And they that conducted Paul brought 
him unto Athens: and receiving a command- 
ment unto Silas and Timotheus for to come to 
him with all speed, they departed. 

16 {J Now while Paul waited for them at 
Athens, his spirit was stirred in him, when he 
saw the city wholly given to idolatry. 

17 Therefore disputed he in the synagogue 
with the Jews, and with the devout persons, 
and in the market daily with them that met 
with him. 

18 Then certain philosophers of the Epi- 
cureans, and of the Stoicks, encountered him. 
And some said, What will this “babbler say ? 
other some, He seemeth to be a setter forth 
of strange gods; because he preached unto 
them Jesus, and the resurrection. 

19 And they took him, and brought him 
unto “Areopagus, saying, May we know what 
this new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is? 

20 For thou bringest certain strange things 
to our ears: we would know therefore what 
these things mean. 

21 (For all the Athenians and strangers 
which were there spent their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell, or to hear some new 
thing.) 

22 J Then Paul stood in the midst of 
*Mars’ hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, I 


1 Or, full of tduls. 3 Or, base fellow. 
5 Or, gods that you worship—x Thess. 2. 4. 


Verse 1. ‘ Amphipolis.’—This town was at the mouth 
of the river Strymon, which passed on each side of it, 
whence its name of Amphipolis. It was originally built 
by Cimon, who colonized it with ten thousand Athenians. 

. Nepos in Vita Cimon. c.2. It was on the direct 
road from Philippi to Thessalonica. 
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8 Or, Mars’ hill. It was the highest court in Athens. 
6 Chap. 7. 48. Psal. 50. 8. l 
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perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious. 

23 For as I passed by, and beheld your 
*devotions, I found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you. 

24 °God that made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands ; 

25 Neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands, ’as though he needed any thing, see- 
ing he giveth tv all life, and breath, and all 
things ; 

26 And hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, and hath determined the times be- 
fore appointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
tation ; 

27 That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us: 

28 For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own pvets 
have said, For we are also his offspring. 

29 Forasmuch then as we are the offspring 
of God, °we ought not to think that the God- 
head is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device. 

30 And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men 
every where to repent : , 

31 Because he hath appointed a day, in 
the which he will judge ihe world in righte- 
ousness by ¢hat man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath "given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead. 

32 {| And when they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead, some mocked: and others 
said, We will hear thee again of this matter. 

33 So Paul departed from among them. 

34 Howbeit certain men clave unto him, 
and believed: among the which was Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them, 


4 Or, the court af the Areopagites, 


7 6 Isa. 40.18. | 8 Ur, offered faith. 


— ‘ Apollonia.’—There were several places of this 
name, of which three were in Macedonia. The most im- 
rtant of these three was the one near the Adriatic, the 
istory of which is often mistakenly given to the Apollo- 
nia visited by St. Paul. The latter was a place of small 


| consequence — not immediately on the line between, 
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although on the usual road from Amphipolis to Thessalo- 
nica; being rather to the south-west of the former town, 
and to the south-east of the latter. 

— ‘ Thessalonica. —This city was the capital of one of 
the four districts irito which Macedonia was divided by 
the Romans, and, indeed, of the whole province—being the 
residence of the proconsul. We reserve a further notice 
of it, from the desire of connecting it with St. Paul's 
epistles to the Thessalonians. ; 

10. ‘ Berea’—This place was about thirty-five miles to 
the west of Thessalonica, It was said to have been built 
by Macedo, who gave it the name of his daughter, Berea ; 
but it was little noticed by ancient writers, and does not 
appear to have been a place of much consequence. 

15. * Athens.—We find some difficulty in seeing how to 
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deal with such important names as Athens, Rome, ete 
Their absolute importance would seem to require notices 
as extensive as we have ever allowed to any single sub- 
jects. Yet as the extent of our notice of the things and 
places mentioned in Scripture must be regula less 
by their absolute importance than by the degree of in- 
terest which Scripture itself connects with them, we 
should hardly be justified in allowing to the subjects men- 
tioned, any other than such brief notices as would seem to 
the reader most unworthy of their real importance. For 
these reasons, and beeause more ample information con- 
cerning such places than we could ibly furnish, is dif- 
fused in every possible form, and is, in some form or 
other, aceessible to all—we judge it best to assume that 
the reader is already possessed of sufficient iuformation. and 
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therefore, without formally noticing those places, to con- 
fine our attention to such matters concerning them, as the 
illustration of particular passages may seem to require. 

16, ‘ He saw the city wholly given to idolatry.’—The li- 
teral force of the original is ‘ filled with idols, which im- 
plies, however, the sense conveyed in our translation, This 
exactly agrees With all that ancient authors tell us. Ci- 
cero describes it as full of temples. Pausanias declares 
that it had more images than all the rest of Greece; in 
reference to which fact Petronius humorously observed, 
that it was easier to find a god than a man at Athens, 
‘Elian was hence led to call this city ‘ the altar of Greece.’ 
Xenophon, before any of these authorities in time, inti- 
mates that the Athenians had twice as mauy religious 
feasts as any other people. And, not to multiply proofs 
of a fact so notorious, Strabo states that the Athenjans were 
not more partial to strangers, than forward to comply with 
any novelties in religion, and ready to entertain any foreign 
deities and rites of worship. Instances of the superstition 
of this learned and polished city might also be cited with- 
o:1t number :—such as that of the idiot who was condemned 
to death for killing one of the sparrows of Esculapius ; and 
that of the child who was put to death, as guilty of sacri- 
lege, for invocently picking up a piece of gold which bad 
fallen from Diana's crown. 
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18. * Philosophers of the Epicureans.’—As the apostle, 
in his ensuing discourse, alludes in a masterly manner to 
the prominent opinions and sentiments of cach class of his 
auditors, it may be well to remind the reader that this 
philosophical sect held that the wurld was not created b 
a Deity or with any design, but was formed by the fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms ; that as no God created the world, 
so neither did any God govern it by his providence ;—the 
Deity being too sublime an Existence—too much absorbed 
in the contemplation of his own Essence and Perfections, 
to concern himself with such paltry matters. Epicurus, 
the founder of the sect, acknowledged no future life. He 
taught that pleasure was the chief good of man: and per- 
haps, intending this to be understood iu a broad philoso- 
phical sense, he did not apprehend that it would operate 
as a discouragement to the practice of moral virtue. But 
his followers, for the most part, interpreted this doctrine 
as a licence and encouragement to the pursuit of sensual 
pleasure; when ‘ Epicurean’ became a term for describing 
a man abandoned to voluptuous enjoyment. Even the 
few who took the doctrine as an encouragement to virtue, 
cultivated virtue not for its own sake, but on account of 
the pleasures and satisfactions which it yielded. We need 
not point out the passages in which the apostle so skilfully 
alludes to the tenets of this portion of his auditory. 
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— ‘Stoicks. The founder of this sect was Zeno; but 
its name was derived from the place in which he taught 
his disciples, and in which they afterwards continued to 
assemble. This was the celebrated Stoa (210d) or portico 
of Athens, which was adorned with the designs of the 
great Grecian masters. They held that there were two 
general principles, God and matter, both of which they 
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believed to be eternal; and as a necessary consequence, 
they do not seem to have been very clear whether God 
were not the world, or the world God. They regarded 
all things, not excepting their Deity, as subject to an in- 
vincible necessity or fate. They had no idea of a future 
state of rewards and punishments; but held that the soul 
was a discerped part of God, which, after death, became 
reunited to him and lost all personal identity and all sense 
of pain. They held that happiness lay in virtue, and that 
virtue was its own reward; that all virtues were linked 
indissolubly to each other, and that all crimes were equal. 
They taught that a wise and good man must necessaril 

be, by that condition, exempt from all] passion and all 


uneasiness of mind ;—that he must be serene—and even 
happy, for their happiness was screnity—under all possible 
circumstances, even in the utmost torture or under the 
greatest deprivations ;— pain, want, and lod, having no- 
thing really evil in them. 

— ‘ What will this babbler say ?’—The word rendered 
‘habbler,’ oxeppoAdyos, properly denotes a bird wont to be 
in the streets picking up seeds (Scholiast. in Aristoph. 
Ares); hence applied to idle loiterers in the market or fo- 
rum, supporting themselves by the fruits left on altars 
und the like irregular means, as well as to other meaner 
persons. Wiclif has, ‘ What will this sower of wordis seye ?’ 
and the Rheims version, ‘ What is it that this word-sower 
would say?’ All the other versions have ‘ babbler.’ 

— ‘ Jesus and the resurrection,’—Chrysostom and others 
suppose that they considered these to be the two strange 
gods of whom they charged him with being the setter forth, 
and that they transformed ’Ardotacis, the resurrection, 
into a deity. Thus Aidias xal nun, Modesty and Fame, 
were goddesses. 

19. * Areopagus.’—This name (“Apeios Mdyos) is the same 
whiéh is rendered ‘ Mars’ Hill’ below, from Ares, a name 
of Mars, and pagos, signifying, properly, a high situation. 
It was an insulated precipitous rock, broken towards the 
south, but on the north side sloping gently down to the 
Temple of Thescus. It stood nearly in the centre of 
Athens, opposite to that of the citadel on the west. The 
following description by Dr. Clarke is interesting from 
its references to the present transaction :—‘ It is not pos- 
sible to conceive a situation of greater peril, or one more 
calculated to prove the sincerity of a preacher, than that 
in which the apostle was here placed; and he truth of 
this will perhaps never be better felt than by a spectator, 
who from this eminence actually beholds the monuments 
of pagan pomp and superstition by which he, whom the 
Athenians considered as the setter forth of strange gods, 
was then surrounded ; representing to the imagination the 
disciples of Socrates and Plato, the dogmatist of the Porch, 
and the sceptic of the Academy, addressed by a poor and 
lowly man, who, rude tn speech, and without the enticing 
words of men's wisdom, enjoined precepts contrary to their 
taste, and very hostile to their prejudices. One of the pe- 
culiar privileges of the Areopagits seems to have been set 
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at defiance by the zeal of St. Paul on this occasion ; namely, 
that of inflicting extreme and exemplary punishment upon 
any person who should slight the celebration of the holy 
mysteries, or blaspheme the gods of Greece. We ascended 
to the summit by means of steps cut in the natural stone. 
The sublime scene here exhibited is so striking, that a 


brief description of it may prove how truly it offers to us — 1 
| what gods should be admitted to the public worship of the 


a commentary on the apostle’s words, as they were deli- 
vered on the spot. Hestood upon the top oft e rock, and 
beneath the canopy of heaven. Before him there was 
spread a glorious prospect of mountains, islands, seas, and 
skies: behind him towered the lofty Acropolis, crowned 
with all its marble temples. Thus every object, whether 
in the face of nature or among the works of art, conspired 
to elevate the mind, and to fill it with reverence towards 
that Berna, who made and governs the world (Acts xvii. 
24, 28); who sitteth in that light which uo mortal eye 
can approach, and yet is nigh unto the meanest of his 
creatures; in whom we live and move and have our being. 
Although the text only states that the apostle was brought 
to the place called Areopagus, yet it is implied that he 
was brought before the court which sat there, and which 
derived its name from the place of its sitting. This tribu- 
nal was of high antiquity, and in many respects formed 
the most honoured and venerable tribunal in all Greece ; 
and its members were, in the better days of Athens, re- 
nowned for their equity, their blameless manners, their 
wise and prudent conduct; which, joined to their quality 
in the commonwealth, secured them the respect of all 
classes, They had three meetings every month in the 
Areopagus. They sat in the open air, as was usual in 
courts which tried cases of murder, partly because it 
was held unlawful for the accused and accuser to be under 
the same roof, and partly that the judges might not con- 
tract pollution by conversing with persons so profane. It 
is also said that their sittings were held by night, and in 
darkness, that they might not be influenced by seeing either 
the plaintiff or defendant. These remarks apply to the 
original character of this renowned tribunal, the fame of 
which was so great, that foreign states were often glad to 
submit important affairs to its decision ; and even r the 
Romans had conquered Greece and governed it by their 
proconsuls, it was not unusual for them to refer difficult 
and important matters to the determination of the Areo- 
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pagus. However, after the Athenians lost their liberty, 
the authority of this court (which seems previously to 
have determined all causes, civil and criminal) declined 
very much; and probably, at the time of the apostle’s 
visit, not much of its original character remained: but, 
although its power in other matters was greatly impaired, 
it appears still to have retained the power of determining 


city; and for this reason—not, surely, as a criminal or 
for trial—Paul appears to have been brought before the 
Areopagites, that they might determine whether the strange 
worship of which Paul spake, should be admitted on the 
footing of a tolerated religion among a people who were 
not willing that any divine powers should be unrecognised 
or unworshipped by themselves, 

It only remains to add, that on the top of the hill the 
foundations of the court may still be seen. They are built 
with squared stones of a prodigious size, in the form of a 
semicircle, and support a terrace or platform, which was 
the court where this assembly was held. In the middle 
was a tribunal, cut in a rock, and all about were the seats 
of the members, cut also in stone. ‘These various details 
inay help to give the reader some notion of the place on 
which, and the assembly before which, St. Paul delivered 
this most impressive address. 

21. * For all the Athenians,’ etc.—By ‘the strangers,’ 
mentioned in this verse, we are probably to understand the 
young gentry, who were sent from Italy and all the neigh- 
bouring countries to finish their education, or to study in 
the academies of this learned and polished city. The gos- 
siping propensities of the Athenians, and their rage for 
news, here sien alluded to by Luke, were noto-- 
rious, and might be illustrated and confirmed by ample 
citations from ancient writers, who often ridicule their 
busy and prying curiosity into all public and private affairs. 
‘There were at Athens places called Aecyal, i. e., gossip- 
ing-houses (corresponding to our coffee-houses), devoted 
to the reception of persons who met together to hear and 
tell news. Of these, Meurs. Ath. Att., p- 158, tells us 
there were 360. The more respectable inhabitants used to 
resort to the iarpeia (shops of the surgeons), and Koupeia 
(shops of the barbers).’—Bloomfield, Recens. Synop. in loc. 
The reader may find in Theophrastus an amusing descrip- 
tion of the Athenian news-mongers. He says there was 
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not a shop, portico, or any public place, in which they did 
not often take their stand for a day together, racking their 
invention, and amusing their idle hearers with an endless 
round of forged intelligence. 


22. ‘ Mars’ Hill —The word pagos signifies properly 
any high situation. Zhis was a hill opposite to that of the 
citadel on the west (Herod. viii. 52). It was so called, 
either because it had been consecrated to Mars (as the 
Campus Martius at Rome), or because Mars, when he had 
slain Halyrrothius, son of Neptune, was the first who there 
pleaded a capital cause, which took place before the twelve 

Pausan. Att. 28. 


The tribunal, which took the name of Areopagus from 
its sittings here, used to sit by night and sub dio; and 
whatever was done was kept very secret. The judges 


gave their judgment not vivd voce, but in writing. None 
were admitted into the number of Areopagites but persons 
of noble birth, of unstained morality, and eminent for 
justice and equity. The Areopagus was the most dignified 
court at Athens, and among its other functions was that 
of inspecting religion, and holding a sort of court of in- 
quisition, from which, as a model, it is very possible that 
the church of Rome derived the tribunal so named. 

In giving this explanation we do not wish to be under- 
stood as expressing an opinion that this court sat in judg- 
ment upon the doctrines of Paul. On the contrary, the 
proceeding appears to have been altogether extrajudicial. 
Paul declared his doctrine to a company of philosophers 
in that convenient place; and several Areopagites were 
probably of the audience as philosopbers. All we can ga- 
ther is, that if anything had on this occasion transpired 
which seemed a fit matter for that court, an information 
bhi have been laid before it, and it would have inter- 

— ‘In all things ye are too superstilious.’— Properly 
the word rendered ‘superstitious,’ de:o:5atuovla, signifies a 
fear of the gods, taken either in a favourable or unfavour- 
able sense. Numerous citations in illustration of both 
senses are given by Hammond. Here it seems to be used 


in a favourable sense, as praising the attachment of the 
Athenians to religious observances, under the hope of gain. 
ing their attention the more willingly to higher and more 
perfect notions of it. All the English versions, however, 
take the bad sense, having ‘superstitious,’ except Wiclif, 
who conveys the same sense by ‘1 see you as veyn wor- 
schipers.’ ~ 

23, * To the Unknown God.’—This altar was probably 
erected in consequence of some benefit which the Athenians 
had received, without feeling assured as to the god to whom 


they were indebted for it: or, still more probably, it may | 


be attributed to the superstition of the Athenians, who, ap- 
prehending that they might be ex to some severe pu- 
uishment for neglecting some god whom they knew not, 
dedicated an altar with this inscription, lest any one of the 
gods might fancy himself neglected. No remains have 
been found bearing such an inscription. We have indeed 
the testimony of ancient writers that the Athenians were 
in the habit of dedicating altars to the ‘unknown gods’ 
for the reason alleged above; and of such there seem to 
have been several in Athens. But Paul says he saw one 
inscribed ‘to the unknown God,’ in the singular; and his 
argument is based on this fact, and would not apply had 
it been ‘ to the unknown gods.’ These considerations would 
show the probability that there should be such an altar ; 
and the assertion of the apostle renders it cerlain that there 
was such. . , 

28. ‘ For in him we live, and move, and have our being ; 
as certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also his offspring. —The fine tact of this reference to used 
quotations from their own poets deserves, and has obtained, 
great praise. The passage is an express citation from a 
Cilician poet, and countryman of the apostle’s, Aratus, ir 


his astronomical poem, about B.c. 278. It thus begins :— 


‘From Jove let us begin, of whom we men 
Ought not to be silent: for all are full of Jove. 
The ways and haunts of men, the seas and lakes, 
Jove’s beauties everywhere, we all enjoy. 

For we also are his offspring.’ 
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It is well remarked by Hales that the particle ‘also’ in 
the last line, and in Paul’s quotation, intimates ‘as well 
as gods,’ according to the usual epithet applied to the Deity 
in the poems of Hesiod and Homer, ‘Father of gods and 
men.’ But the apostle does not mean to confine himself 
singly to Aratus, as appears from his citing plurally ‘some 
of their own poets.’ The same sentiment may accordingly 
be traced in various other ancient poets, and more espe- 
cially in a devout Hymn to the Deity, by Cleanthes, an 
Athenian, and very celebrated Stoic philosopher, the suc- 
cessor of Zeno, the founder of the sect. This Cleanthes, 
after leading a life of extreme poverty as a drawer of 
water, at length voluntarily starved himself, B.c. 240; but 
for his great merit was honoured by the Athepians with a 
een after his death. He begins in the same strain as 
 Aratus :— 


‘Moet glorious of immortals, Tuou many-named, 
Always Almighty, prime ruler of Nature, 
Governing all by law, Jove, hail! 

For mortals all, Thee to address is mect; 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


3 Paul laboureth with his hands, and preacheth at 
Corinth to the Gentiles. 9 The Lord encourageth 
him in a vision, 12 He is accused before Gallio the 
deputy, but is dismissed. 18 Afterwards passing 
from city to city, he strengthened the disciples. 24 

1 Apollos, being more perfectly instructed by Aquila 
and Priscila, 28 preacheth Christ with great 


efficacy. A 


AFTER these things Paul departed from 
Athens, and came to Corinth; - 

2 And found a certain Jew named ' Aquila, 
born in Pontus, lately come from Italy, with 
his wife Priscilla; (because that Claudius 
had commanded all Jews to ‘depart from 
Rome :) and came unto them. 

3 And because he was of the same craft, 
he abode with them, and wrought: for by 
their occupation they were tentmakers. 

4 And he reasoned in the synagogue every 
sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the 
Greeks. 

5 And when Silas and Timotheus were 
come from Macedonia, Paul was pressed in 
the spirit, and testified to the Jews that Jesus 
was Christ. 

6 And when they opposed themselves, and 
blasphemcd, "he shook Ais raiment, and said 
unto them, Your blood de upon your own 
heads; I am clean: from henceforth I will go 
unto the Gentiles. 

7 And he departed thence, and entered 
into a certain man’s house, named Justus, one 
that worshipped God, whose house joined hard 
to the synagogue. 

8 °And Crispus, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, believed on the Lord with all his 


1 Nom. 14. 3, 2 Matt. 10. 14, 
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For we are thy offspring. Bat the lot 
Of [puny] mortals, who upon this earth 
Do live and creep, is only like 

The image of a voice. 


‘Thee obeys the [starry] world, revolving round 
The earth; and following where Thou leadest: 

For Thou, with hand invincible, dost wield 

A thunderbolt, two-edged, flaming and ever-living ; 
The stroke of which all nature dreads.’ etc. 


This hymn of Cleanthes is pronounced by Doddridge to 
be, beyond comparison, the purest and finest piece of na- 
taral religion extant in all pagan antiquity ; it also con- 
tains (he adds) nothing unworthy of a Christian ; nay, he 
had almost said, an inspired writer. 

It will be observed that what these poets say of Jove, 
Paul applies without reserve to the one true God, since 
the wiser Greeks by Jove always understood the one Su- 
preme Being. 








house ; and many of the Corinthians hearing 
believed, and were baptized. 


9 4 Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night 
by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold 
not thy peace : 


10 For I am with thee, and no man shall: 
set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much 
people in this city. 

11 And he ‘continued there a year and 
six months, teaching the word of God among 
them.” 

12 4 And when Gallio was the deputy of 
Achaia, the Jews made insurrection with one 
accord against Paul, and brought him to the 
judgment seat, 

13 Saying, This fellow persuadeth men to 
worship God contrary to the law. 

14 And when Paul was now about to open 
his mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews, If it 
were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, 
O ye Jews, reason would that I should bear 
with you : 

15 But if it be a question of words and 
names, and of your law, look ye ¢o it; for I 
will be no judge of such matters. 

16 And he drave them from the judgment 
seat. 

17 Then all the Greeks took Sosthenes, 
the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat 
him before the judgment seat. And Gallio 
cared for none of those things. 

18 G And Paul after this tarried there 
yet a good while, and then took his leave of 
the brethren, and sailed thence into Syria, 
and with him Priscilla and Aquila; having 
shorn his head in Cenchrea: for he had a vow. 

19 And he came to Ephesus, and left them 


4 Gr. sat there. 


2 1Cor. 1. 14. 
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there: but he himself entered into the syna- 
gogue, and reasoned with the Jews. 

20 When they desired him-to tarry longer 

time with them, he consented not ; 
_ 21 But bade them farewell, saying, I must 
by all means keep this feast that cometh in 
Jerusalem: but I will return again unto you, 
*if God will. And he sailed from Ephesus. 

92 And when he had landed at Cesarea, 
and gone up, and saluted the church, he went 
down to Antioch. 

23 And after he had spent some time there, 
he departed, and went over ail the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening 
all the disciples. 

24 J ‘And a certain Jew named Apollos, 
born at Alexandria, an eloquent ‘man, and 
mighty in the scriptures, came to Ephesus. 


5 1 Cor. 4.19. James 4, 15. 





Verse 1. ‘ Cortnth.’—See the note to 1 Cor. i. 

2. ‘ Pontus.’—This was one of the provinces of Asia 
Minor, which was bounded on the east by Colchis, on the 
west by Paphlagonia and Galatia, on the south by Armenia 
and Ca ocia, and on the north by the Euxine Sea. It 
enjoyed an ancient reputation (which, from experience, we 
should think well deserved) for the wholesomeness of its 
air. Some parts of this large country are very fertile, the 
hills being covered with olive and cherry-trees, and the 
plains affording grain in abundance. 

— ‘Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart from 
Rome.’—This fact is mentioned by Suetonius, who says that 
it was because the Jews were continually raising tumults 
at Rome, being incited thereto by one Chrestus (in Vita 
Claud. c. 25); by which we are probably to understand 
that these tumults were occasioned by the violent opposition 
of the Jews to the Christians: which the historian appears 
not to have understood more clearly, than that one Christ 
was the occasion of their tumults. The Christians doubt- 
less shared in this expulsion, as they were at first regarded 
by the Romans merely as a Jewish sect—the first converts 
being, in fact, Jews. Other reasons have been adduced as 
more probable or more satisfactory than that assigned by 
Suetonius: and it is perhaps safest to conclude that they 
all coneurred in bringing Claudius to his determination. 
One of these is, that the Jews had cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of the empress Agrippina, and converted her to Juda- 
ism; and the other was, that this severity proceeded from 
the conduct of some robbers in Judea, who had assaulted 
a servant of the emperor’s, named Stephen, had taken from 
him the imperial ba with which he was intrusted, and 
had slain the Roman soldiers appointed to guard it. 

3. ‘ By their occupation they were tentmakers,’—This 
must be explained by a reference to our former statements, 
that every Jew, whatever were his condition of life, was 
obliged to have some handicraft employment; of which 
custom Paul, and perhaps Aquila, now find the benefit. 
Aquila, indeed, may possibly have been a i bee artisan ; 
but there is not the least reason to suppose that Paul was, 
or was ever intended to be, such; for we find that he 
appears to have received a general education at his 
native place, Tarsus, after which he was sent to Jerusalem 
to complete his Jewish education, which he did ‘at the 
feet of Gamaliel.’ These were objects not to be obtained 
but by persons in good circumstances; and tend to shew 
that Paul had Jearned tent-making only under the general 
rule oe required every parent to provide his son with 
a trade. 


(A.D. 54—56. 


25 This man was instructed in the way of 
the Lord; and being fervent in the spirit, he 
spake and taught diligently the things of the 
Lord, knowing only the baptism of Jol. 

26 And he began to speak boldly in the 
synagogue: whom when Aquila and Priscilla 
had heard, they took him unto them, and ex- 
pounded unto tain the way of God more per- 
fectly. : 

27 And when he was disposed to pas; into 
Achaia, the brethren wrote, exhorting the 
disciples to receive him: who, when he was 
come, helped them much which had believed 
through grace : 

28 For he mightily convinced the Jews, 
and that publickly, shewing by the scriptures 
that Jesus was Christ. | 


- 


6 1 Cor. 1. 18, 


12. ‘ Achaia.’—Achaia was properly the name of the 
province which occupied the whole or greater part of the 
northern shore of the Peloponnesus, towards the Corin- 
thian Gulf. In this sense it seems to be here used. This 
was Achaia Proper, the limits of which were, however, 
continually fluctuating. But at this time the name was 
often used in a much more extensive signification ; for the 
term was sometimes applied to the whole of Greece; and 
the name was, more particularly, at this time borne by one 
of the two governments into which it had been divided by 
the Romans. Thus, one of them, Macedonia, compre- 
hended not only Macedonia Proper, but Thessaly and 
Epirus ; while the other, under the name of Achaia, com- 
prised all the rest of Greece, with the neighbouring: 
islands. This last was, therefore, the government of 
Gallio. In the New Testament, ‘ Achaia’ generally 
appears to denote Achaia Proper; but sometimes (as in 2 
Cor. xi. ay the Roman province of that name. 

14. ‘ Gallio..—The Gallio who was at this time go- 
vernor of Achaia, is generally, and on sufficient grounds, 
believed to be the same Gallio who was brother of the 
famous philosopher Seneca. His original name was M. 
Annus Novatus; but being adopted by L. Junius Gallio, 
he took the name of that family. The mention which is 
made of him by his brother and other contemporar 
writers is exactly in accordance with the character whic 
he here exhibits. Seneca describes him as a modest man, 
of an amiable disposition, and greatly beloved. Statius 
calls him Dulcem Gallionem, ‘the sweet Gallio; and 
Quintilian tells us that he was mild and gentle of speech. 
He is also described as an enemy to all vice, and an espe- 
cial hater of flattery. He was a second time made pro- 
cousul of Achaia by Nero, who was under the tuition of 
his brother Seneca. Butas he thus shared in his brother's 
prosperity when in favour at court, so he also wasa sharer 
mn his downfa] when he incurred Nero’s displeasure. He 
was, at length, as well as his brother, put to death by the 
order of that cruel tyrant. 

15. ‘I will be no judge of such matters.’ —The true 
reason why Gallio refused to interfere in the affair thus 
brought before him, probably was that he had in fact no 
jurisdiction, although the Jews in the eagerness of their 
disputes often sought the decision of the heathen tribunals, 
The senate and emperors, and particularly the then reign- 
ing emperor, Claudius, allowed the Jews everywhere 
under their dominion to govern themselves according to 
their own laws in all matters of religion (Joseph. Antig. 
xix. 3. 3), which rendered the governors indisposed to enter 
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into these matters, on which they could not, in strict duty, 
adjudicate. The speech of Festus to Agrippa, in Acts xxv. 
18-20, also illustrates this, and throws light upon the present 
transaction. 


18. * Cenchrea..—This was a noted port belonging to 


Corinth, on the eastern shore of the isthmus which joins 
the Peloponnesus to the main land. It was a populous 
Paul, after 


lace, with a safe and commodious haven. 
leaving Corinth, doubtless proceeded to Cenchrea to take 
a passage in some ship bound for the coast of Syria. 

19. ‘ Ephesus.’—See the note on Eph. i. 1. 

22. ‘ Gone up, and saluted the church.’—He landed at 
Ceesarea, went up and saluted the church at Jerusalem, and 
then set out on a journey to Antioch and Asia Minor. 

— ‘ Antioch.’—This was the great Antioch, the capital 
of Syria, and is carefully to be distinguished from the 
Antioch in Pisidia. It was situated upon the left bank of 
the Orontes; the valley of which forms at this place a 
fertile plain, about ten miles long and five or six broad. 
It stood about 300 miles to the north of Jerusalem, and 23 
miles from the place where the Orontes discharges itself 
into the Mediterranean. The town was built by Seleucus 
Nicator, who erected into an independent monarchy the 
dominions conquered by Alexander in Western Asia, and 
who named it after his father Antiochus. It then became 
the seat of this new empire, and as such, as well as from 
its commodious and central situation, it grew to be one of 
the largest and most important cities in the world; nor 
does it appear that it declined, but rather that it increased, 
when it became the capital of the Roman provinces in 
Asia. It ranked third, after Rome and Alexandria, among 
the cities of the empire. The early Jewish writers, when 
they wanted to express the idea of a great city, often did 
so by a reference to Antioch, in the terms, ‘as great as 
Antioch.’ Great numbers of Jews were settled there; for 
at this time the Jews were widely dispersed in and beyond 
the Roman empire, large bodies of them being found -in 
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most of the great cities; and to Antioch they had been in 
an especial manner allured, not only by the greatness of 
the city, its being the seat of an extensive commerce, and 
its proximity to their own country—but by the civil privi- . 
leges which had been granted by the Greek kings of Syria, 
and confirmed by the Romans, to such of the Jews as 
chose to settle there. 

Strabo’s account of the city may be taken to represent 
it as it appeared at the time when the believers in Christ 
received the name of Christians first at Antioch, and when 
it received repeated visits from the ardent apostle of the 
Gentiles. It then consisted of four distinct quarters, each 
having a wall of its own, and the whole enclosed by a 
common wall, These quarters marked the successive 
additions which the city received from the time of Seleu- 
cus, the founder, to that of Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
adds, that the town was little inferior in extent to Seleucia 
on the Tigris, and Alexandria in Egypt. Several of the 
Roman emperors were fond of spending their time at 
Antioch, as, besides the recommendations of its genial and 
salubrious climate, it abounded in all the conveniences, 
luxuries, and pleasures of life ; the city being also renowned 
for its frequent festivals, and for the passion of its inhabit- 
ants for the games of the circus and the amusements of the 
the theatre. 

Antioch continued to be a city of great importance, not- 
withstanding the frequent and terrible visitations of earth- 
quakes, till Khosroes the Persian took it, and nearly 
levelled it with the ground. It was rebuilt by Justinian, 
and in became a considerable place, and continued so 
till the time of the Crusades ; to which epoch some assign 
the remains of a wall, or fort, on the hill to the south of 
the city. Antioch, after it was taken by the Crusaders 
under Godfrey and Boemond (A.D. 1098), became a Chris- 
tian principality, under the European conquerors of Syria. 
The Sultan Bibars, in 1269, took it from the Christians, 
and destroyed its churches. It afterwards passed under 
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Turkish dominion; but has never recovered its commerce 
and importance, which were transferred to Aleppo. The 
Christians of Antioch have not at present a single church, 


- and they assemble for prayer in a cavern dedicated to 


St. John. Antioch was taken possession of by Ibrahim 
Pasha, Aug. 1, 1832, but was subsequently restored to the 
Sultan. : 

From the last statement it will be seen that Antioch still 
exists as a town of some note, although grievously declined 
from its ancient importance. Mr. Buckingham has given 
a very ample description of it in his Zravels among the 
Arab Tribes, ch. xxvii.; from which the following Berber 
eulars are principally taken. It now bears the modified 
name of Antaki, and is thought (on what authority is not 
said) to contain about 10,000 persons, pani 150 
Christian families, and 20 Jewish ones. Our own informa- 
tion, obtained from a Jewish Rabbi who had been at 
Antioch, states the present number of the Jews at 200. 
The language of the people is Turkish. The town is 
seated at the foot of a steep and bare hill, which termi- 
nates the range of Jebel Okrah, the Mount Casius of the 
ancients; having before it the wide valley before men- 
tioned, which is thickly wooded and highly cultivated. 
The river which flows through it is here from 100 to 150 
feet wide, and flows at the rate of about three miles an hour. 
It was formerly navigated up to the city, and might again 
be made navigable for sailing-boats, if cleared out below. 
It is now crossed by a substantial stone bridge. The town 
itself, although inferior only to Aleppo, Deans and 
Hamahb, in size, and consequently larger than any of those 
on the coast, is not so well built as these generally are, and 
bas no large public buildings of any beauty. The houses 
are mostly of stone, and are all pent-roofed, and covered 
with red tiles; many of them are three stories high, but 
more generally two, and the upper part is then constructed 
of wood. ‘The streets are narrow, and have a high raised 
causeway of flat pavement on each side for foot- ngers, 
and a very narrow and deep path between for horses, sel- 
dom wide enough to admit aftws passing each other. The 

are mostly open; and are unusually numerous in 
proportion to the size of the town, as this is a mart of 
supply for an extensive tract of country around it. All 
the articles in demand are found here in abundance, and 
the manufactures of the town itself consist in coarse pot- 
ahh cotton, cloth, some silk twist, several tanneries, and 
saddlery. 

The Mohammedans have fourteen mosques; the Jews 
assemble for worship in a room in the house of their 
chief ; and the Christians, as already mentioned, offer their 
prayers in acave. There are two khans, and several 
fountains, all of them of a very ordinary kind. Much of 


CHAPTER XIX. |: 


6 The Holy Ghost is given by Paul's hdnds. 9 The 
Jews blaspheme his doctrine, which is confirmed by 
miracles, 13 The Jews erorcists, 16 are beaten by 
the devil. 19 Conjuring books are burnt. 24 Deme- 
trius, for love of yan, ratseth an uproar against 
Paul, 35 which is appeased by the town-clerk. 

AND it came to pass, that, while Apollos was 

at Corinth, Paul apy assed pais the 

upper coasts came to Ephesus: and finding 
certain disciples, 


__ 2 He said unto them, [ave ye received the 
‘Holy Ghost since ye believed? And they 
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the terrible earthquake which devastated this part of Syria 
in 1822. Pliny Fisk, the American Missionary, who 
visited it two years after, says that walls, mosques, and 
houses were seen lying prostrate in every direction, filling 
the streets with ruins. He did not estimate the popula- 
tion at more than four or five thousand: and this is 
explained by his fellow-traveller, Mr. Madox, who states 
that four or five thousand perished by the earthquake. 
The inhabitants were then living in huts outside the town. 
Since that time, the place seems to have been restored to 
nearly its former condition and population. The existing 
town, however, though loosely built, scarcely covers one- 
third of the space enclosed by the ancient walls, of which 
so much is preserved entire, that their line may easily be 
traced. Authorities differ as to the circuit encl b 
these walls: Mr. Backingham says four miles, which is 
however much less than the amount assigned by ancient 
authorities : but these walls appear to have been for the 
most part of Roman work ; and, very probably, were built 
by Justinian after the town had been ruined by the Per- 
sians; and which we may imagine to have been of much 
inferior extent to that of the original city. The N.W. wall 
runs along by the river, the SW. one ascends the steep side 
of the hill that overlooks the city, that on the S.E. runs 
along its summit, and the N.E. one descends again over 
the side of the hill at the opposite extreme of the city, to 
meet that which ran along the river’s bank. These walls 
are from thirty to fifty feet high, fifteen feet thick, and 
flanked with four hundred square towers. The northern 
portion within the ancient walls is now filled with one 
extensive wood of gardens, chiefly olive, mulberry, and 
fig-trees ; and along the winding banks of the river tall 
and slender poplars were seen. e inhabitants still che- 
rish the remembrance of St. Paul’s visit to their city; and 
it is remarkable that one of the gates—that ieading to 
Aleppo —is still called, by all classes, Bab Bablous, or the 
gate of St. Paul. There are some remains of ancient 
aqueducts and bridges: and, after heavy rains, antique 
marble pavements are visible in many parts of the towns ; 
and gems, coins, cornelians, and rings, are very frequently 
found. 

The Christian interest connected with this proud city— 
once ‘the Queen of the East,’ and then ‘the eye of the 
Eastern Church,’ and ‘ Theopolis ’—the city of God—may, 
in connection with the engraved illustration, probably 
render these details interesting to our readers. See Buck- 
ingham’s Travels among the Arab Tribes; Penny Cyclo- 
pedia; Josephus, De Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 5; Life of Plin 
Fisk, ch. xiii.; Madox’s Excursions, ii. 74; Monro’s Ramble 
tn Syria, ii. 140-143. 


said unto him, We have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. 

3 And he said unto them, Unto what then 
were ye baptized? And they said, Unto 
John’s baptism. 

4 Then said Paul, ‘John verily baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto 
the le, that they should believe on him 
which ahould come after him, that is, on 
Christ Jesus. 

5 When they heard this, they were bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

6 And when Paul had laid Ais hands upon 


§ Matt. 3. 11. 
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them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and 
they spake with tongues, and prophesied. 

7 And all the men were about twelve. 

8 § And he went into the synagogue, and 
spake boldly for the space of three months, 
disputing and persuading the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of God. 

3 But when divers were hardened, and be- 
lieved not, but spake evil of that way before 
the multitude, he departed from them, and 
separated the disciples, disputing daily in the 
school of one Tyrannus. 

10 And this continued by the space of two 

ears; 8o that all they which dwelt in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews 
and Greeks. 

11 And God wrought special miracles by 
the hands of Paul: 

12 So that from his body were brought 
unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and 
the diseases departed from them, and the evil 
spirits went out of them. 

13 4 Then certain of the vagabond Jews, 
exorcists, took upon them to call over them 
which had evil spirits the name of the Lord 
Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Jesus whom 
Paul preacheth. 

_ 14 And there were seven sons of one 
Sceva, a Jew, and chief of the priests, which 
did so. ° 

15 And the evil spirit answered and said, 
Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who 
are ye? 

16 And the man in whom the evil spirit 
was leaped on them, and overcame them, and 
prevailed against them, so that they fled out 
of that house naked and wounded. 

17 And this was known to all the Jews and 
Greeks also dwelling at Ephesus; and fear 
fell on them all, and the name of the Lord 
Jesus was magnified. 

18 And many that believed came, and con- 
fessed, and shewed their deeds. 

19 Many of them also which used curious 
arts brought their books together, and burned 
them before all men: and they counted the 
price of them, and found 7 fifty thousand 
pieces of silver. 

21) So mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed. | 

21 Gf After these things were ended, Paul 
purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to 
Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, 
I must also see Rome. 
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22 So he sent into Macedonia two of them 
that ministered unto him, Timotheus and 
Erastus ; but he himself stayed in Asia for 
a season. 7 

23 And the same time there arose no small 





_ stir about that way. 


24 For a certain man named Demetrius, 
a silversmith, which made silver shrines for 
Diana, brought mo small gain unto the crafts- 
men ; 

25 Whom he called together with the 
workmen of like occupation, and said, Sirs, 
ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth. 

26 Moreover ye see and hear, that not 
alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all 
Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people, saying that they be no 
gods, which are made with hands : 

27 So that not only this our craft is in 
danger to be set at nought ; but also that the 
temple of the great goddess Diana should be 
despised, and her magnificence should be 
destroyed, whom all Asia and the world wor- — 
shippeth. 

28 And when they heard these sayings, 
they were full of wrath, and cried out, say- 
ing, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

29 And the whole city was filled with con- 
fusion: and having caught Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus, men of Race onia, Paul’s compa- 
nions in travel, they rushed with one accord 
into the theatre. 

30 And when Paul would have entered in 
unto the people, the disciples suffered him not. 

31 And certain of the chief of Asia, which 
were his friends, sent unto him, desiring him 
that he would not adventure himself into the 
theatre. 

32 Some therefore cried one thing, and 
some another: for the assembly was confused; 
and the more part knew not wherefore they 
were come together. | 

83 And they drew Alexander out of the 
multitude, the Jews putting him forward. 
And Alexander beckoned with the hand, and 
would have made his defence unto the people. 

34 But when they knew that he was a 
Jew, all with one vwvice about the space of 
two hours cried out, Great zs Diana of the 
Ephesians. 

35 And when the townclerk had appeased 
the people, he said, Ye men of Ephesus, what 
man is there that knoweth not how that the 
city of the Ephesians is *a worshipper of the 


2 Gr. the temple-keeper. 
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great goddess Diana, and of the zmage which 
fell down from Jupiter ? 

86 Seeing then that these things cannot be 
spoken against, ye ought to be quiet, and to 
do nothing rashly. 

37 For ye have brought hither these men, 
which are neither robbers of churches, nor yet 
blasphemers of your goddess. 

38 Wherefore if Demetrius, and the 
craftsmen which are with him, have a 
matter against any man, “the law is open, and 


* 8 Or, the court-days are kept. 
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there are deputies: let them implead oné 
another. | 

- 89 But if ye enquire any thing concerning 
other matters, it shall be determined in a 
‘lawful assembly. 

40 For we are in danger to be called in 
question for this day’s uproar, there being no 
cause whereby we may give an account of 
this concourse. 

41 And when he had thus spoken, he dis- 
missed the assembly. 


4 Or, ordinary. 





Verse 9. ‘ The school of one Tyrannus.'—There has been 
some difference of opinion on this subject. The word 
‘ Tyrannus’ properly signifies a king, prince, or magistrate ; 
but it was also a frequent proper name, as ‘King’ is with 
us. Some think it denotes a magistrate of Ephesus, and 
that the ‘school’ (o0A#) may signify his hall or gallery, 
in which people met for discourse and discussion—this 
being a very common sense of the word both in Greek 
and Latin. The general conclusion is, however, to take 
it as a proper name; but then there still remains a dif- 
ference as to the ‘school.’ Some take it to have been a 
gymnasium, in which wrestlers and other combatants in 
the public games exercised themselves ; and which had 
perhaps been built at the expense of one Tyrannus, and 
bore his name. The more common opinion, however, is, 
that the oxoAf was an academy or lecture-room, and that 
Tyrannus was the name of the teacher. But another 
question is whether he was a Jew, and his ‘school’ such 
as those in which the doctors of the law instructed their 
disciples; or was a Gentile rhetorician or sophist, and the 

lace that in which philosophical lectures were delivered 

y him. When we consider that the place was Ephesus, 
and that Paul had withdrawn from the Jewish synagogue 
and separated the disciples, on account of the opposition 
of the Jews, it seems more likely that the school was that 
of a Gentile, and that he was probably a convert—unless 
we suppose that the school of this Tyrannus happened to 
be vacant, and that Paul hired it for Lis occasions. 

13. ‘ Vagabond Jews, exorcists.’—These appear to have 
heen strolling Jews, who went about from place to place, 
professing to tell fortunes, to cast out devils, and to effect 
cures by charms after the skill of the physician had been 
unavailing. The heathen, observing that the Jewish 
religion was so different from their own and so epee 
in itself, rarely sought to understand it, but regarded it as 
a mysterious and incomprehensible system. The Jews 
were also by this system rendered a peculiar people, dis- 
pik pong and separated from all others by many prin- 
ciples and modes of feeling. The sentiment of wonder, 
which was thus produced in the minds of the heathen, 
was highly favourable to the pretensions which many 
unprincipied Jews made to extraordinary or even super- 
natural powers. Hence, by all ancient testimony, Jewish, 
Christian, and Heathen, there were a t number of 
such vagrant pretenders, who went about, and obtained 

infol employment among the heathen. Among the 

ews themselves indeed there was, in all sincerity, a strong 
partiality for the arts of magic and superstition, which 
were studied freely by persons of the most ambitious pre- 
tensions to character and learning. With respect to the 
exorcists in particular, some notion of their ideas and 
practices may be obtained from Josephus, who shews 
that the Jews had certain incantations which were believed 
to be effectual for the expulsion of devils, and which were 
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atty valued and venerated from being the supposed 
invention of Solomon. He mentions in particular one 
[Eleazer, who made an exhibition of his art before Ves- 


pasian. He relieved those who were possessed of evil 
spirits from them; and this he did by drawing the devil 
forth by the nostrils of the pcaseased rson. For this 


purpose he applied to his nose a ring, which had under it 
a root, the virtues of which had been discdvered by Solo- 
mou, by which, and by repeating the name of Solomon 
and reciting the incantations which that wise king had 
composed, the devil was obliged to leave the possessed 
person, who immediately fell to the ground. Josephus 
states that they had also other forms of exorcism and. 
modes of incantations, composed, as they believed or 
professed to believe, by Solomon. See the note on ch. 
lv. 7. 

19. ‘Curious arts..—Ephesus was notorious for the 
addiction of its inhabitants to sorcery, magic, and such 
like ‘curious arts;’ whence came the proverbial term of 
‘ Ephesian letters,’ to express all kinds of charms or spells. 
These ‘Ephesian letters’ were properly certain obscure 
words decd incoherent sentences which the superstitious 
Ephesians were wont to write upon their girdles, or even 
to imprint upon their feet and other parts of their bodies, 
under the idea of securing themselves from harm or of 
procuring benefits. 

24. ‘Silver shrines for Diana.’—It is agreed that these 
shrines were models or representations of the famous 
temple of Diana at Ephesus: but it is not exactly agreed 
of what kind these were. Some think they were those 
medals or coins, many of which are still extant. They 
have on the reverse a representation of the front of the 
temple, through the open doors of which the image of the 
goddess is seen. Others think that the shrines were small 
models of the temple in silver, with moveable doors, 
which being opened displayed the figure of the goddess. 
Such articles are mentioned in various es of an- 
cient authors; and this is the opinion which seems 
to us preferable. It appears that these shrines were 

urchased, by the prs pale of Diana who resorted to 

phesus, as relics, and, judging from their ideas on such 
matters, it is not unlikely that, on their return home, they 
set them up and consecrated them for their domestic 
worship. In pageants and processions the goddess was 
represented as borne about in a car resombling her own 
temple. It is possible that the men who wrought all 
these various articles, were those whose craft was cdn- 
sidered by Demetrius to be endangered by the preaching 
of Paul. 

27.‘ The temple of the great goddess Diana.’—The 
temple of Diana at Ephesus was counted as one of the 
seven wonders of the world, on account of its extent and 
magnificence. The same rank was held by an earlier 
temple than that which existed at this time. Xerxes, the 
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Persian king, who destroyed the idol temples wherever 
he came, spared this one on account of its extreme mag- 
nificence and grandeur: but it was set on fire, on the 
night Alexander the Great was born, and burned to the 
ground. This was done by a man named Erostratus, 
who confessed that he had done the deed to immortalize 
hia name by the destruction of this wonderfal building. 
To baulk him, it was decreed that his name should never 
be inentioned ; but snch a decree served only to make that 
name the more memorable. Alexander offered to rebuild 
the temple, on condition that the Ephesians would allow 
his name to be placed on the front; but this offer was 
respectfully declined. The materials saved from the fire 
were sold, and the women parted with their jewels; and 
the money thus raised served to carry on the work till 
other contributions came in. These were sent most 
liberally from all parts, and in a short time amounted to 
an immense treasure. 

The new temple stood between the city and the port, 
and was built at the base of a mountain, at the head of a 
marsh, which situation is said by Pliny to have been 
chosen as less liable to earthquakes. It, however, had the 
effect of doubling the expenses; for vast charges were 
incurred in making drains to carry off the waters, that 
came down the hill, into the morass and the Cayster. It 
is said that in this work so much stone was used as ex- 
hausted all the quarries of the country. To secure the 
foundations of the conduits and sewers which were to 
support the weight of so prodigious a structure, Plin 
says that there were laid beds of charcoal, well rammed, 
and over them others of wool, and that two hundred and 
twenty (or, as some si read, one hundred and twenty) 
years elapsed before this grand temple was completed by 
the contributions of all the cities of Asia (Minor or Pro- 
per?). It was 425 feet in length and 220 in breadth, 
supported by 127 marble pillars sixty feet high, of which 
thirty-six were curiously sculptured, and the rest polished. 
The pillars were said to have been the gifts of so many 
kings, and the bas-reliefs on one of them were wrought by 
Scopas, one of the most famous of ancient sculptors ; and 
the altar was almost entirely the work of Praxiteles. 
The first architect, and he who appears to have planned 


the whole work, was Dinocrates, who built the city of 
Alexandria, and who offered to carve Mount Athos into 
a statue of Alexander. There are many coins extant 
which bear the heads of different Roman emperors, and ex- 
hibit on the reverse the temple with a frontispiece of two, 
four, six, or even eight columns. It was despoiled and 
burnt by the Goths, in the reign of the emperor Gallienus. 
The glory of Ephesus and its temple must however have 
beeu dimmed before this by the progress of Christianity. 
The city depended for its wealth upon its temple, which 
attracted from all parts multitudes of worshippers: the 
people knew this; and hence their clamour on the present 
occasion, and the effect of the representation made by 
Demetrias. The city and temple rose and flourished and 
fell together. The former is now an inconsiderable 
village; and of the latter nothing now remains but some 
fragments of ruin, and some broken columns. 


28. ‘ Diana of the Ephestans..—The heathen goddess 
Diana was primarily the moon, but was lili 7 under 
a variety of names, characters, and forms. ‘The same 


people sometimes worshipped the different qualities attri- 
buted to her, by different names and different impersona- 
tions. She was the goddess of hunting, of travelling, of 
chastity, of childbirth, of enchantments, ete.; and in her 
different characters she was Diana, Luna, Lucina, Hecate, 
Proserpine, besides many other names, derived from the 
places in which she was worshipped. Her most usual 
figure was that of a huntress, with a crescent on her head, 
and attended by dogs. But the Ephesian Diana was 
differently represented from any other, being figured with 
several tiers or rows of breasts—intimating that she was 
at Ephesus regarded as Nature—the mother of mankind. 
The image wore a sort of high-crowned cap or mitre; 
and its feet were involved in the garments. Notwith- 
standing what the ‘town-clerk’ says, in verse 35, about 
‘the image which fell down from Jupiter,’ it seems that 
Mucianus, who had been three times consul, and whose 
authority Pliny follows (lib. xvi. 40), learnt at Ephesus 
that this famous image was the work of a very ancient 
sculptor named Canetias. . As he further states that the 
original statuo had never been changed, it must have been 
the same to which the ‘ town-clerk ' here refers. Itseems 
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to have been an ugly little statue, made of several pieces 
of wood—generally said to be ebony, but Mucianus thought 
vine-wood—which precludes the otherwise possible idea 
that the material might have fallen from the sky in the 
form of an aérolite; and shews that the priests availed 
themselves of the remote antiquity and uncouth form of 
this image, to persuade the people of its divine origin. 
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29. ‘ The theatre.—Among the Greeks and the states of 
Greek origin—the theatre, the proper appropriation of 
which was for the celebration of the public games—was 
also used as the place of assembly for every kind of 
public business; and served for town-hall, senate-house, 
forum, etc., and harangues to the people were there 
delivered. Indeed, all important public business was 
transacted in these places—war was delared, peace pro- 
claimed, and criminals were executed (Kuinoel). Wet- 
stein well observes that the very situation of the theatre 
at Ephesus, would nota little promote and increase the 
tumult, since, as we find from the accounts of those who 
have surveyed the situation of the temple of Diana, it 
was within view of the theatre. Bloomfield’s Recens. 
Synop. in loc. 

31. ‘ Certain of the chief of Asia.’—These persons, 
called Asiarche, from the name of the province over 
which they presided, were annual officers, chosen from 
the most distinguished and wealthy families, to preside, 
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during the year of office, over the religious rites of their 
province and some other of its public affairs, and who 
also were bound, at their own expense, to exhibit every 
year solemn games in the theatre, in honour of the gods 
avd of the emperor. As the expenses of this were heavy, 
the dignity could only be borne by very opulent persons. © 
It appears that those who had served the office of Asiarch, 
continued, out of courtesy, to have the title still bestowed 
upon them. In the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom at 
Smyrna (Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 4. 15), the ple are 
represented as calling upon Philip the Agiacch te let out 
a lion upon that aged disciple, which he refused to do, 
telling them that the games were ended. From this it 
seems that it belonged to the Asiarchz to permit the wild 
beasts to be produced against particular persuns, and we 
may conjecture that it was in fear lest the infuriated mob 
should call upon them to let forth the wild beasts against 
Paul, that they desired him not to appear in the theatre. 
35. ‘ The town-clerk.’—This functionary appears to have 
been sent for to use his influence in appeasing the people. 
He is called the Grammateus (6 ypausareds)—an office 
which it seems difficult to express by a reference to any 
single one known to ourselves. It ap to denote a 
chief magistrate, who, from the citations with which 
Wetstein illustrates his functions, seems to combine those 
of recorder, chancellor, and secretary of state: he pre- 
sided in the senate: and, among his other duties, was 
that of publicly reading aloud all letters and state 





pers. 

— ‘The city of the Ephesians is a worshipper, etc.— 
The original word, NEQKOPON, here rendered ‘ wor- 
shipper,’ is very emphatic, and properly signifies a person 
dedicated to the service of some god or goddess, whose 
peculiar office it was to attend the temple and see that it 
was kept clean; that, at the proper seasons, it was beauti- 
fied and adorned; and that nothing necessary to the 
splendour of his or her worship was at any time wanting. 

riginally indeed the word signified nothing more than a 
sweeper of the temple; but as now applied, it would 
answer sear to our sacristan, or perhaps, churchwarden, 
were it not that the office was thought to partake in some 
degree of the sacerdotal. In process of time the care of 
the temple was intrusted to this person, and at length the 
NEOKOPOI, or nedkorot, became persons of great conse- 
quence, and were those who offered sacrifices for the life 
of the emperor. Whole cities made claim to this appella- 
tion, and Ephesus had this prerogative above the other 
cities of Asia Minor, although some of them, as Smyrna, 
Laodicea, and Pergamus, disputed the primacy with her. 
There are extant, in various cabinets, numerous medals 
(one of which we introduce) in which the appellation of 
NEQKOPO32 is given to the city of Ephesus in particular, 
with the several inscriptions of EGEXION NEQKOPON, B 
and AI% NEQKOPON, Fr and TP1Z, and A or TETPAKIZ 
NEQKOPON;; intimating that the Ephesians had borne the 
office of nedkorot, for the first, second, third, and fourth 
times. See Horne’s Introduction, 1.197. The specimen 





of these medals which we here give will be considered 
the more interesting from its evident reference to Diana 
and her temple, by the exhibition, which the reverse 
offers, of the goddess in the dress and character of a 
huntress. 

—‘ The image which fell down from Jupiter’ —Although 
there is a hint to that effect in Euripides, no ancient author 
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REMAINS OF THE AMPHITHKATRE AT Epuxsvs. 


has been found to state distinctly that the image of Diana 
at Ephesus was believed to have fallen down from Jupiter ; 
but nothing is more probable than that this was the cur- 
rent opinion and report; for it was often pretended among 
the heathen that the images oe worshi fell down 
This was said of the Palladium, or image 


from heaven. ’ 
of the goddess Pallas, in the city of Troy. ‘This was said 
of the Ancile, or Target, at Rome, in the reign of Numa. 


The image of the goddess Cybele was said to fall down 
from Jupiter at Pessinus, in Phrygia, and a solemn em- 


CHAPTER XX. 


1 Paul goeth to Macedonia. 7 He celebrateth the 
Lord’s supper, and preacheth. 9 Eutychus having 
fallen down dead, 10 is raised to life. 17 At Mt- 
letus he calleth the elders together, telleth them what 
shall befall to himself, 28 committeth God's flock to 
them, 29 warneth them of false teachers, 32 com- 
mendeth them to God, 36 prayeth with them, and 
goeth lis way. 


AND after the uproar was ceased, Paul called 
unto him the disciples, and embraced them, 
and departed for to go into Macedonia. 

2 And when he had gone over those parts, 
and had given them much exhortation, he 
came into Greece, 

3 And there abode three months. And 
when the Jews laid wait for him, as he was 
about to sail into Syria, he purposed to return 
through Macedonia. 7 

4 And there accompanied him into Asia 
Sopater of Berea; and of the Thessalonians, 
Aristarchus and Secundus; and Gaius of 
Derbe, and Timotheus; and of Asia, Ty- 
chicus and Trophimus. 


bassy was sent by the Romans to request this image and 
bring itto Rome. The extreme antiquity of the image of 
the Ephesian Diana might not a little contribute to the 
tradition of its heavenly origin. All authors agree that it 
was esteemed very ancient, aud that although made of 
wood, it perished not when the temple was burnt. That 
this was the prevailing opinion seems also confirmed by 
this circumstance, that usually wherever they built temples 
to Diana, the image erected was formed after the model at 
Ephesus. 


5 These going before tarried for usa at 
Troas. 

6 And we sailed away from Philippi after 
the days of unleavened bread, and came unto 
them to Troas in five days; where we abode 
seven days. 

79 And upon the first day of the week, when 
the disciples came together 'to break bread, 
Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on 
the morrow ; and continued his speech until 
midnight. 

8 And there were many lights in the upper 
chamber, where they were gathered together. 

9 And there sat in a window a certain 
young man named Eutychus, being fallen 
into a soa sleep: and as Paul was long 
preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell 
down from the third loft, and was taken up 
dead. 

10 And Paul went down, and fell on him, 


and embracing Atm said, ‘Trouble not your- 


selves ; for his life is in him. 
11 When he therefore was come up again, 
and had broken bread, and eaten, and talked 


\ Chap. 2. 46, 
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a long while, even till break of day, so he 
departed. 

12 Ard they brought the young man alive, 
and were not a little comforted. 

13 | And we went before to ship, and 
sailed unto Assos, there intending to take in 
Paul: for so had he appointed, minding him- 
self to go afoot. 

14 And when he met with us at Assos, we 
took him in, and came to Mitylene. 

15 And we sailed thence, and came the 
next day over against Chios; and the next 
day we arrived at Samos, and tarried at Tro- 
fee and the next day we came to 

iletus. 

16 For Paul had determined to sail by 
Ephesus, because he would not spend the 
time in Asia: for he hasted, if it were pos- 
sible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of 
Pentecost. 

17 @ And from Miletus he sent to Ephe- 
sus, and called the elders of the church. 

18 And when they were come to him, he 
said unto them, Ye know, from the first da 
that I came into Asia, after what manner 
have been with you at all seasons, 

19 Serving the Lord with all humility of 
mind, and with many tears, and temptations, 
which befell me by the lying in wait of the 
Jews : 

20 And how I kept back nothing that was 
ee unto you, but have shewed you, and 

ave taught you publickly, and from house to 
house, 

21 Testifying both to the Jews, and also 
to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 

22 And now, behold, I go bound in the 
spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
‘that shall befall me there : 

23 Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in 
every city, saying that bonds and afflictions 

*abide me. 

24 But none of these things move me, nei- 
ther count I my life dear unto myself, so that 
I might finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry, which I have received of the Lord 


8 Or, wait far me. 


ad 


Verse 3. ‘ Laid wait for him.’—Regarding the nature 
of this plot there are different opinions. It seems probable 
that it was the intention of the Jews to kidnap him at the 
port of embarkation, and then destroy him; or to find 
some means of seizing and prea: him during the 
voyage, under the pretence of being fellow-passenyers. 

8. ‘ The upper chamber.\—Which appears from what 
follows to have had, at least, more than one window, Eu- 
tychus having been seated in a window thereof. Dr. 
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Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of 
God. 


25 And now, behold, I know that ye all, 
among whom I have gone preaching the king- 
dom of God, shall see my face no more. 

26 Wherefore I take you to record this 
day, that I am pure from the blood of all 





27 For I have not shunned to declare unto 
you all the counsel of God. 

28 {J Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with 
his own blood. 

29 For I know this, that after my depart- 
ing shall grievous wolves enter in among you, 
not sparing the flock. 

30 Also of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away dis- 
ciples after them. 7 

31 Therefore watch, and remember, that 
by the space of three years I ceased not to 
warn every one night and day with tears. 

32 And now, brethren, I commend you to 
God, and to the word of his grace, which is 
able to build you up, and to give you an 
inheritance among all them which are sanc- 
tified. 

33 I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, 
or apparel. 

34 Yea, ye yourselves know, “that these 
hands have ministered unte my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. 

35 Ihave shewed you all things, how that 
so labouring ye ought to support the weak, 
and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

36 G And when he had thus spoken, he 
kneeled down, and prayed with them all. 

37 And they all wept sore, and fell on 
Paul’s neck, and kissed him, 

38 Sorrowing most of all for the words 
which he spake, that they should see his face 
no more. And they accompanied him unto 
the ship. 


8 1 Cor. 4. 12. 1 Thess. 3.9. 2 Thess. 3. 8. 


Robinson, in his invaluable work on Palestine, more than 
once notices what might be very well supposed to answer 
to this ‘ upper chamber,’ So, in the house of the Greek- 
Catholic, who acted as the American consular agent at 
Sidon, ‘ an upper parlour, with many windows, on the roof 
of the proper house, resembled a summer palace, and 
commanded a delightful view over the country towards 
the east, full of trees and gardens, and country-houses, 
quite to the foot of the mountains.’ At Ramleh he has 
| 341 
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occasion to describe a similar upper room, as ‘a large, 
airy hall, forming a sort of third story upon the flat roof 
of the house.’ 

9. ‘ Fell down from the third loft.—This intimates that 
the upper chamber in which they were assembled was on 
the third story. It appears that the young man had seated 
himself in the window, and being overpowered with sleep, 
fell out of the window into the court below. It will be 
recollected that there were no windows of glass; whence 
we may perceive that the window here mentioned was a 
lattice of joinery, or a door, which on this occasion was 
set open, on account of the heat from the many lights and 
the number of persons in the room. Or it may be as 
likely that the room was wholly open in front, and that 
the young man in his sleep fell over the low rail fixed 
there. It should be observed that the windows of such 
places in general reach nearly to the floor, and differ 
considerably from our windows, but correspond well to 
what our own word ‘ window’ denotes in its original 
signification (window, windore, wind-door), a door for 
the admission of wind or air. We introduce a cut, repre- 
senting, as seen from the court-yard, such an Oriental 
house as appears to suggest the best idea of the situation 
of the upper chambers, so often mentioned in the New 
Testament, and which we know to have been in those 
times much used for devotion and for religious observ- 
ances and discourse. It is further curious in being derived 
from a modern illustration of a similar circumstance— 
not at all prepared with any reference to the analogy it 
here exhibits. 

13. ‘ Assos.’—This was a seaport on the southern coast 
of Troas in Mysia, and about twenty miles to the south of 
the town of Troas, affording the distance which Paul went 
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on foot. It is famons in Pliny and other writers for a 
kind of stone, of such a nature, that the dead bodies placed 
in it (in pits or coffins) were consumed in forty days, all 
except the tecth. Hence it was called sarcophagus (flesh- 
devourer). 

— ‘ Minding himself to go afoot.’—Probably to avoid 
the tedious, irksome, and dangerous circumnavigation of 
the peninsula of Lectrum, which extends so far into the 
sea, that the distance from Troas to Assos is about one- 
third shorter by land than by sea. It is well known that, 
owing to the ignorance and unskilfulness in the naviga- 
tion of the ancients, the doubling of promontories was to 
them a very serious matter. That he might the longer 
enjoy the company of his friends at Troas, who doubtless 
escorted him part of the way, supplies a further reason for 
this preference. 

14. ‘ Mitylene.—The name of the chief town of the 
island of Lesbos. This island lay very near the coast of 
Mysia, the distance at two points being not more than ten 
miles. Mitylene was, however, thirty miles by sea from 
Assos. It was a well-built city, but its situation was so 
imprudently chosen, that the inhabitants were inconve- 
niently affected by the winds. It was the birth-place of 
several noted persons, among whom were Alceus, the pvet ; 
Sappho, the poetess; Pittacus, one of the ‘seven sages;’ 
Theophrastus ; Theophanes, the historian ; and Diophanes, 
the rhetorician. It does not appear that any Christian 
was established here in the apostolical times, and no men- 
tion is made of it in ecclesiastical history until a compa- 
ratively late day. The Lesbians were still notorious 
idolaters in the second century, and continued to sacrifice 
aman to Dionysius. But in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, there were bishops of Mitylene present 
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at several councils. The town has since given the name 
of Metelin to the whole island, and is now an insignificant 
place in the hands of the Turks. 

15. * Chios.’—Another and smaller island, to the south 
of Lesbos, and very near-the peninsular projection of the 
Ionian coast. It was a very rich and beautiful island, 
noted for a particular kind of turpentine used in medicine, 
and for its excellent mastick, wine, figs, and marble. The 
Apostle did not visit, but only passed the island. It par- 
took of the heathen and the Christian condition of Lesbos, 
as in the preceding note ; and in the same ages its bishops 
appeared in the same councils with those of Mitylene. 
The island is now called by the Greeks Khio, and by the 
Italians Scio: during the Greek revolution it acquired 
a melancholy distinction by the horrible massacre of about 
twenty thousand of its inhabitants by the Turks. Its pre- 
vious population was estimated at 150,000, of whom only 
1400 were Turks. 

— ‘ Samos.”—This island, about eighty miles in cir- 
cumference, approached, in one part, very near to the 
enast of Ionia, being not more than six miles from the 
Trogyllium promontory. Ephesus was nearly opposite 
this island. thagoras was a native of it, and Lycurgus 
died in it. Herodotus notes the island for three remark- 
able things—a very high mountain, a bulwark about the 
haven in the sea, and the largest temple he ever saw 

Thalia, 60). Idolatry prevuiled here so late as the 
ourth century: but there were then some Christians, as 
we read of some persecutions which they sustained. Hera- 
clius, bishop of Samos, assisted at the council of Nice. 
The island is exceedingly fertile, and is accounted the 
richest in the Archipelago. 

— ‘ Trogyllium.'—This was, as we have seen in the 
preceding note, a promontory opposite Samos. The form 
of expression, ‘ We arrived at os, and tarried at Tro- 

lium,’ would seem to suggest that Trogyllium was in 

os, which was not the case. Hence the addition, 
‘ tarried at Trogyllium,’ is not found in the Alexandrian, 
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Vulgate, and Ethiopic versions. However, wapeBdAoues 
does not necessarily denote arrival at Samos, but ‘ we 
made (the coast of ) Samos, and tarried at Trogyllium.’ 
They must have made the coast of Samos, before they 
reached the main Jand at Trogyllium, and landed there. 

16. ‘Paul had determined to sail ey Ephesus.’— Many 
commentators infer from this, that Paul had hired the 
ship in which he sailed, and which, they think, was the 
same in which he sailed from Philippi; and they suppose 
it stayed for him the five days he remained at Troas, which 
they think confirmed by his stopping the ship at Trogyl- 
lium, The whole is, however, mere conjecture, not very 
probable in itself. We cannot suppose the Apostle was 
rich enough to hire a ship for himself, neither was he, of 
all men, likely to burthen the Christian brethren with 
such a charge. The passages to which reference is made 
aha nothing to the purpose when carefully considered. . 

he plan on which Paul and his companions acted, ap- 
pears to be this: taking their passage on board such 
coasting vessels as would be likely to convey them, as 
speedily as possible, to Jerusalem ; at the same time taking 
every opportunity afforded by the stoppage of these vessels 
to salute and instruct the brethren. 

17. ‘ Miletus..—This town was a seaport of Caria, near 
the mouth of the river Maander, and thirty miles to the 
south of Ephesus, It was originally the seat of a petty 
kingdom, but successively partook in the same alterations 
of condition which the country at large sustained. It was 
noted for a ificent temple of Apollo, and for being 
the birthplace of Thales, one of the ‘ seven sages,’ and of 
the philosophers Anaximander and Anaximenes, Pa- 
ganism was still predominant here in the fourth century, 
when Licinius consulted its oracle of Apollo, as to the 
result of an event in the war against Constantine; but, in 
the fifth, seventh, and eighth centuries, we read of a bishop 
of the Christian church at this place, as assisting at several 
councils, The place is now in ruins, and is called Melas 
by the Turks. 








CHAPTER XXI, 


1 Paul will not by any means be dissuaded from going 
to Jerusalem. 9 Philip's daughters prophetesses. 
17 Paul cometh to Jerusalem: 27 where he is 
a , and in great danger, 31 but by the 
chief captain ts rescued, and permitted to speak to 
the people. 

AND it came to pass, that after we were 

gotten from them, and had Jaunched, we came 

with a straight course unto Coos, and the day 
following unto-Rhodes, and from thence unto 

Patara: 

2 And finding a ship sailing over unto 
Phenicia, we went aboard, and set forth. 

3 Now when we had discovered Cyprus, 
we left it on the left hand, and sailed unto 
Syria, and landed at Tyre: for there the ship 
was to unlade her burden. 

4 And finding disciples, we tarried there 
seven days: who said to Paul through the 
Spirit, that he should not go up to Jeru- 
salem. 

5 And when we had accomplished those 
days, we departed and went our way; and 


a | all brought us on our way, with wives 
and children, till we were out of the city: 
and we kneeled down.op the shore, and 
prayed. 

6 And when we had taken our leave one 
of another, we took ship; and they returned 
home again. 

7 And when we had finished our course 
fron Tyre, we came to Ptolemais, and sa- 
luted the brethren, and abode with them one 
day. 

3 And the next day we that were of Paul’s 
company departed, and came unto Cesarea: 
and we entered into the house of Philip the 
evangelist, ‘which was one of the seven ; and 
abode with him. 

9 And the same man hai four daughters, 
virgins, which did prophesy. : 

10 { And as we tarried there many days, 
there came down from Judea a certain pro- 
phet, named Agabus. 

11 And when he was come unto us, he. 
took Paul’s girdle, and bound his own hands 
and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, 


5 Chap. 6. 5. 
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So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man 
that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him 
into the hands of the Gentiles. 

12 And when we heard these things, both 
we, and they of that place, besought him not 
to go up to Jerusalem. 

13 Then Paul answered, What mean ye 
to weep and to break mine heart? for I am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 

14 And when he would not be persuaded, 
we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done. 

15 And after those days we took up our 
carriages, and went up to Jerusalem. 

16 There went with us also certain of the 
disciples of Cesarea, and brought with them 
_one Minaon of Cyprus, an old disciple, with 
whom we should lodge. 

17 | And when we were come to Jerusalem, 
the brethren received us gladly. 

18 And the day following Paul went in 
with us unto James; and all the elders were 
present. 

_ 19 And when he had saluted them, he de- 
clared particularly what things God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. 

20 And when they-heard zt, they glorified 
the Lord, and said unto him, Thou seest, 
' brother, how many thousands of Jews there 
are which believe ; and they are all zealous 
of the law: 

21 And they are informed of thee, that 
thou teachest all the Jews which are among 
the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that 
they ought not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after the customs. 

22 What is it therefore? the multitude 
must needs come together: for they will hear 
that thou art come. 

23 Do therefore this that we say to thee: 
We have four men which have a vow on them ; 

24 Them take, and purify thyself with 
them, and be at charges with them, that they 
may ‘shave their heads: and all may know 
that those things, whereof they were informed 
concerning thee, are nothing ; but that thou 
thyself also walkest orderly, and keepest the law. 

25 As touching the Gentiles which believe, 
*we have written and concluded that they ob- 
serve no such thing, save only that they keep 
themselves from things offered to idols, and 
from blood, and from strangled, and from for- 
nication. 

26 Then Paul took the men, and the next 
day purifying himself with them entered into 
the comple ‘to signify the accomplishment of 
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the days of purification, until that an offering 
should be offered for every one of them. 

27 {| And when the seven days were almost 
ended, the Jews which were of Asia, when 
they saw him in the temple, stirred up all the 
reople, and laid hands on him, 

28 Crying out, Men of Israel, help: This 
is the man, that teacheth all men every where 
against the people, and the law, and this 
place: and further brought Greeks also into 
the temple, and hath polluted this holy place. 

29 (For they had seen before with him in 
the city Trophimus an Ephesian, whom they 
supposed that Paul had brought into the 
temple.) 

30 And all the city was moved, and the 
people ran together: and they took Paul, and 
drew him out of the temple: and forthwith 
the doors were shut. 

31 And as they went about to kill him, 
tidings came unto the chief captain of the 
band, that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. 

32 Who immediately took soldiers and 
centurions, and ran down unto them: and 
when they saw the chief captain and the sol- 
diers, they left beating of Paul. 

33 Then the chief captain came near, and 
took him, and commanded him to be bound 
with two chains ; and demanded who he was, 
and what he had done. 

34 And some cried one thing, some ano- 
ther, among the multitude: and when he 
could not know the certainty for the tumult, 
he commanded him to be carried into the castle. 

35 And when he came upon the stairs, so 
it was, that he was borne of the soldiers for 
the violence of the people. 

86 For the multitude of the people fol- 
lowed after, crying, Away with him. 

37 J And as Paul was to be led into the 
castle, he said unto the chief captain, May I 
speak unto thee? Who said, Canst thou 
speak Greek ? 

88 °Art not thou that Egyptian, which be- 
fore these days madest an uproar, and leddest 
out into the wilderness four thousand men 
that were murderers ? 

39 But Paul said, I] am a man which am 
a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of 
no mean city : and, 1 beseech thee, suffer me 
to speak unto the people. 

40 And when he had given him licence, 
Paul stood on the stairs, and beckoned with 
the hand unto the people. And when there 
was made a great silence, he spake unto them 
in the Hebrew tongue, saying, 

4 Num. 6. 13. 5 Chap. 5. 36. 
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Verse 1. ‘ Coos.’—-This was one of the largest of several 
small islands (the Sporades) off the coast of Caria. It lay 
at the mouth of the Ceramic Gulf, on that coast. It was 
chiefly famous for its worship of Esculapius and its temple 
of Juno; as also for being the birthplace of Hippocrates 
the physician, and Apelles the painter. It is not known 
when the Gospel was first preached here; but, in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, ecclesiastical history 
notices that it had a Christian church and a succession of 
bishops. 

— ‘ Rhodes.’—The nearest part of this famons island 
to the continent lies about nine miles to the south of the 
promontory of Cynosema, on the coast of Caria, and is 
120 miles in circumference. It was originally an inde- 
pendent state, which got into a flourishing condition, and 
was for some time able to keep in subjection the adjoining 
parts of the continent. It ultimately fell into the hgnds 
of the Romans; from the Eastern Empire it passed to the 
Saracens; but it was recovered by the Greeks, who held 
it 600 years longer, until it was wrested from them by the 
Turks; it was taken from them by the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, who held it till 1522, when the Turks 
recovered it, after a year’s siege and the loss of 90,000 
men, the knights withdrawing to Malta. Rhodes was 
noted for its fine climate and excellent wines; and its 
inhabitants were powerful at sea, and profited largely by 
commerce. It was most talked of, however, for the brazen 
Coloseus, which bestrode the entrance of the harbour of 
the city of Rhodes. It was reckoned one of the ‘ seven 
wonders, and admitted the pie ships of the time to sail 
between its legs. It stood 70 cubits high, and was reckoned 
to contain 720,000 lbs. weight of brass. It was thrown 
down by an earthquake, after standing fifty or sixty years. 
It seems that, on account of this statue, the Rhodians were 
sometimes called Colossians, whence some have very 
strangely imagined that they are the persons to whom 
Paul addressed his Epistle under that name. At the pre- 
sent date, the city of Rhodes was one of the principal seats 
of learning in the Roman empire; the others being Athens, 
Alexandria, Tarsus, and Marseilles. 

It is not known when the Gospel was first preached 
here, and a Christian church established; but, in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, there 
was a bishop of Rhodes present at various councils ; nor 
was the church in Rhodes wholly destroyed in the ninth 
century, although grievously harassed by the Saracens. 

— ‘ Patara,’—This was a seaport on the south-western 
coast of Lycia. It was principally remarkable for an 
oracle of Apollo, which gave responses six months in the 
year, and had a reputation scarcely inferior to that of the 
far-famed oracle at Delphi. 

5. ‘ We kneeled down.....and prayed.’—Standing was 
the ordinary posture of prayer among the Jews; but, in 


their confessions, supplications, and deprecations, and in 
times of spokane | and affliction, they fell down upon their 
knees, and bowed their faces to the ground. The existing 
Mohammedan custom of changing the posture according 
to the different parts and character of the prayers they 
utter, was perhaps derived from these variations of practice 
among the Jews. 
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Posturngs oy Mosi.em (Persian) Woreutr, F 
— ‘ On the shore.’—The sea-shore was esteemed by 
the Jews a place most pure, and therefore peculiarly 
proper for offering up their prayers and thanksgivings to 
God. Philo tells us, that the Jews of Alexandria, when 
Flaccus, the governor of Egypt, who had been thcir great 
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not being able to assemble at their synagogues, which had 
been taken from them, crowded out at the gates of the 
city early in the morning, went to the neighbouring 
shores, and standing in a most pure place, with one accord 
lifted up their voices in praising God. Tertullian says, 
that the Jews in his time, when they kept their great fast, 
left their synagogues, and on every shore sent forth their 
prayers to heaven. And in another place, among the 
ceremonies used by the Jews, mentions ‘ orationes litto- 
rales,’ the prayers they made upon the shores. And long 
before Tertullian’s time there was a decree made at Hali- 
carnassus in favour of the Jews, which, among other pri- 
vileges, allows them to say their prayers near the shore, 
according to the custom of their country, It is hence 
abundantly evident, that it was common with the Jews to 
choose the shore as a place highly fitting to offer up their 
prayers. : 
7. ° Ptolemiis.’—This seaport is that called Accho in 
the Old Testament (Judges i. 31), which is nearly pre- 
served in the name of Akka, which the Arabs at present 
give to it; but it is better known in Europe by its Turkish 
oame of Acra, or Acre. The name of Ptolemais, which it 
bore in St. Paul's time, was derived from the first Ptolemy 
of Egypt, to whose lot it fell in the division of Alexander's 
conquests, and by whom it was greatly strengthened and 
improved. 
he town is situated at the north angle of the bay to 


which it gives name, and which extends in a semicircle of. 


about ten miles to the opposite point of Mount Carmel. 
Being washed on the west and south sides by the sea, and 
having a small bay on the east, it is strong by its situa- 
tion, while in different ages due care was tuken to give it 
such further strength as it could derive from art. Hence 
the tribe of Asher, to whose lot Acchu fell, was unable 
to obtain possession of it—a fact which implies strength, 
even at 60 early an age; while it shews that a stand was 
made for the preservation of so important a place. The 
importance of Acre, which has, from that day to this, 
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given it so conspicuous a place in the history of all the 

contests of which Palestine has been the theatre, has been 
well defined by Dr. Clarke to consist in the superiority of 
its port, which at all times made it the maritime key of 
Palestine. ‘ The port is indeed bad; but it is better than 
any other along the coast. That of Seide (Sidon) is very 
insecure ; and the harbour of Jaffa worse than any of the 
others. The possession of Acre extended its influence 
even to Jerusalem. It enables its possessor to shut up the 
country, and keep its inhabitants under subjection. All 
the rice, which is the staple food of the people, enters by 
this avenué: the lord of Acre may, if it so please him, 
cause a famine to be felt even over all Syria. Here, then, 
we have a clue to the operations of the French. They 
directed every effort towards the possession of Acre, be- 
cause it placed the food of the inhabitants of the country 
in their power, and consequently its entire dominion. It 
is a principle of policy that the key of a public granary is 
the mightiest engine of military operation. Hence we find 
that it was the last place from which the Crusaders were 
expelled in the Holy Land; and hence its tranquil pos- 
session, notwithstanding the insignificant figure it makes 
in the map of this great continent, is of more importance 
than the greatest armies, under the most victorious con- 
querors, ever sent for the invasion of the country.’ But, 
although this has been certainly true for many ages—that 
is, ever since the culture of the native soil has been neg- 
lected, aud since the taste of the inhabitants has made rice 
an essential article of subsistence, rendering, on both ac- 
counts, large a of foreign grain necessary—it by no 
means appears that the possession of Accho was s0 essen- 
tial to the Jews, or that the sessors of it had such 
power of influencing the condition of the Bert and 
this for the plain reason that, in ordinary seasons, the soil, 
under the hands of an industrious people, produced in 
abundance al] things necessary for their subsistence, ren- 
dering them independent of supplies from foreign coun- 
tries. This is confirmed by the fact that, although Avcho 
must at all times have been an important possession, its 
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predominant historical importance does not take date till 
after the Jews had ceased to be a nation, and after the 
general culture of the soil had been discontinued. 

Acre was taken from the Christians by the Saracens in 
the year 636; and it remained in their hands until 1024, 
when Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, assisted by a fleet of 
seventy Genoese vessels, made himself master of it, after 
a siege of twenty days, by sea and land. In 1187 it fell 
into the hands of Salah-ed-din; but, after a siege of three 

ears, was retaken by Richard Cosur-de-Lion and Philip of 
Fiance: It remained in the hands of the Franks rather 
more than a century. But, in 1291, Khalil, sultan of 
Egypt, brought a vast army against it; and, although it 
was bravely defended by the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem (from whom it took the name of St. Jean d’Acre), 
they were at last obliged to give ground, and the town 
was taken and almost destroyed by the Moslems. They 
afterwards rebuilt and fortified it; so that it was enabled 
to make a long resistance to a large Turkish force, which, 
however, obtained possession of it in 1517. Under the 
Turks, the town fell to decay, and was almost deserted, 
till the famous Jezzar Pasha made it the seat of his 
government, and, by repairing the town and harbour, 
rendered it the most important place on the coast. At this 
time, with the aid of the British, under Sir Sidney Smith, 
Acre acquired celebrity for its successful resistance to the 
French forces, under Bonaparte, who was obliged to raise 
the siege. after failing in the twelfth assault. In 1832 the 
town was taken from the Turks by Ibrahim Pasha, after 





a siege of six months, during which the shot and shells of | 


the besiegers committed fearful devastation on the build- 
ings: and walls and houses overthrown, gave the place 
the appearance of a heap of ruins. After it was taken, 
however, the work of reparation commenced with great 
vigour; but it had by no means recovered from this cala- 
mity, when it was subjected to the operations of the 
English fleet, under Admiral Stopford, in pursuance of 
the plan of restoring Syria to the Porte. On the 3rd of 
November, 1840, it was bombarded for several hours, 
when the explosion of the powder-magazine destroyed the 
citadel, and laid much of the town in ruins. This devas- 
tation has now been, in a great degree, repaired, and some 
improvements have been made, so that the town may be 
regarded as substantially restored to its previous condition. 

“Of the Canaanitish Accho,’ says Buckingham, ‘ it 
would be thought idle, perhaps, to seek any remains, yet 
some presented themselves to my observation, so peculiar 
in form and materials, and of such high antiquity, as to 
leave no doubt in my own mind of their being the frag- 
ments of buildings constructed in the earliest ages.’ These 
consist of the foundations of buildings, which occur in the 
south-east front of the newly-erected outer walls of the 
city, and which were exposed to view in sinking the ditch, 
before these walls, to the depth of twenty feet below the 
level of the present soil. ‘They appear to have belonged 
to private dwellings of the humblest order, as they were 
not more than from ten to twelve feet square, with smal] 
doorways and passages leading from one to the other. 
The materials of which they were originally constructed, 
proved to be a highly-burnt brick, with a mixture of 
cement sand, as well as of small portions of stone in 
some parts, the whole so strongly bound together by age, 
and by the adhesive nature of the cement used, as to form 
one solid mass.’ If Mr. Buckingham’s conjecture be cor- 
rect, this discovery certainly furnishes an interesting inti- 
mation as to the character of the constructions which 
formed, at an early age, the habitations of the poorer 
classes in Palestine. Of the splendour of the later Ptole- 
mais no monument remains, unless it be in the blocks of 
marble and shafts of pillars, now employed for thresholds 
and other purposes, or lying negl on the ground. 
The Saracenic remains are few and unimportant; and 
those Christian ruins which some of our older travellers 
inention, are altogether gone. The mosques, fonntains, 
bazaars, and other buildings, are in a style rather Turkish 
than Arabic, except in one old and wel]-built caravanserai, 
which might perhaps be assigned to the Saracenic age. 
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The town is walled all round; and on the land side thery 
is a second outer wall, added by Jezzar Pasha after the 
French had retired from Syria: before this is a dry ditch, 
the excavation of which al ae the supposed Canaanitish 
remains already mentioned. The principal buildings are, 
the extensive palace of the governor, and, opposite to it, a 
fine mosque, the dome and minaret of which are very con- 
spicuous from without. There are seven mosques in all, 
but not more than four or five are conspicuous objects. 
There is a Latin convent, a Greek church, and a Maronite 

lace of worship ; but they offer nothing remarkable. The 
seas have two synagogues, and their chief-priest, whose 
family is highly respected, professes to be descended in a 
right line from Aaron, In the time of Jezzar the popula- 
tion was estimated at about 20,000 by some travellers; 
but, in 1820, the Rev. James Connor states it at 10,000, 
on the authority of the English consul ; the Christians, of 
various denominations, being about one-half. The moet 
recent account—that of Dr. Wilson—makes the population 
8000 or 10,000, including thirty families of Jews. D’Her- 
belot in Acca, etc.; Clarke's Travels, iv. ch. 3; Turner's 
Travels, ii, 111-113; Buckingham’s Travels, i. oh. 4; 
Jowett’s Kesearches, i. 423, ii. 144, sq.; Monro’s Summer 
Ramble, i. 49-53; G. Robinson's Travels, i. 198-200; 
Lindsay, Letters, ii. 81; Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii. 
233-237. 

8. * Philip the Evangelist.’—Formerly one of the seven 
deacons. As to the import of the term Evangelist, it 
appears that it described persons who were not settled 

stors of any one congregation, but were itinerant pres- 

yters, sent by the apostles to various cities for the pur- 
pose of inculcating the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
and following up the instruction of the apostles, thus: 
building on the foundation they had laid. 

15. ‘ We took up our carriages.'—This obscure transla- 
tion is found only in the existing version. All the others 
have, ‘ We made ourselves ready,’ except that of Geneva, 
which is here the most correct, ‘ We trussed up our far- 
dells’ (packages, bundles). Several MSS. enumerated 
by Wetstein have, instead of dwocnevacduevat, the word, 
different only by a single letter, érooxevacduevo:, which 
gives the sense, ‘ we placed the baggage on the mules,’ or 
“horses ;’ and this is no doubt the true signification, 
whichever word is chosen. 

24. ‘ Be at charges with them, that they may shave their 
heads.’—In ch. xviii. 18 we read, ‘ having shorn his head 
in Cenchrea, because he had a vow.’ It is well to con- 
sider these two ages together, in order to distinguish 
them clearly. In the first place, he (whether Paul or 
Aquila, but most probably the latter), in consequence of 
having taken a vow, during the term of which he let his 
hair grow, shaved himself in Cenchrea, his vow being at 
that place completed. This is clear; because the person 
who vowed did not shave as a commencement, but as a 
completion of his vow. Some think that this was a Nar 
zarite vow; but it could not be s0, as such a vow could 
only be completed at Jerusalem, and the person could only 
be shaved there, since the ceremony was to take place at 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and the 
hair was to be cast into the fire, under the pot in which the 

fferings were boiled (Num. vi.). It is true that 
some contend that this obligation was not sa Gey athe upon 
Jews residing abroad ; but we know no proof of this asser- 
tion ; and even if so, it was unlikely to have been a vow 
of Paul’s, because he was then hastening to Jerusalem, 
and would probably not have been in such haste to shave 
his head at Cenchrea; whereas Aquila did not go with 
him to Jerusalem, but remained at Ephesus. The Vul- 
gate and Chrysostom refer the vow, whatever it were, ta 
Aquila, and this construction is favoured by the original ; 
sid even as his vow, the probability remains very strong 
that it was not a Nazarite vow, but such a civil vow as the 
Jews were, on particular occasions, accustomed to make, 
in testimony of their hope of, or gratitude for, some pro- 
tectfon, deliverance, or relief—such as the vow, very com- 
mon to travellers, that they would not shave their heads 
till they had arrived at a particular place; or else, that 
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they would exercise some act of abstinence till they 
attained some object which they had in view. 

The present is entirely a different transaction ; for Paul 
had intermediately been at Jerusalem since the affair at 
Cenchrea: and the course now taken is not his own, but 
was suggested to him by his friends at Jerusalem. The 
persons here mentioned were unquestionably under a vow 
of temporary Nazariteship. We learn from Josephus that 
it was usual for persons tn sickness or distress to make 
vows, and to spend at least thirty days in extraordinary 
devotions, that is, as Nazarites, they abstained from wine, 
let their hair grow, and gave themselves up to prayer, till 
the time when they purposed to offer sacrifice at being 
released. Now we know, from Josephus and other Jewish 
writers, that it was considered a very popular act of piety 
for persons, who themselves were under no vow, to live 
in abstinence together with those who had undertaken such 
a vow, and to bear the whole or part of the expenses of 
their sacrifices. The latter part alone, indeed, was so 
acceptable an act, that Agrippa, who cultivated popularity, 
when he came to Jerusalem, offered the sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, and directed a good number of Nazarites to 
be shaved. This seems to have been the course which 
Paul was advised to take in the present instance. The 
‘charges’ of these four persons would be the price of eight 
lambs, four rams, together with oil, flour, etc., according 
to the law of Num. vi. 14, 15. : 

26. ‘ To signify the accomplishment of the days of purt- 
fication.’ —That is, to notify to the priests at the temple 
that he had taken upon himself an obligation to absti- 
nence, prayer, etc., for seven days. It appears from 
Num. vi. 5, that every one was at liberty to fix upon the 
period of his votive abstinence; and some gave notice for 
a week, some for two or three. This notice was necessary, 

robably on account of some ceremony consecrating to the 
rd the days of separation (Num. vi. 12); and since 
sacrifices were to be offered at the termination of the 
period, it was necessary that the priests should have 
notice, in order to provide the victims. It is clear that 
Paul so fixed the period, that it might end at the same 
time Pils that of the four men with whom he was arso- 
ciated. 

28. ‘ Brought Greeks also into the temple.’—The Jews 
were always most anxious to keep their temple from being 
defiled by the presence of Gentiles, They might enter 
within the limits of the ‘ mountain of the house,’ that is, 
within so much of the whole site as lay between the outer 
wall and the enclosure before the temple courts ; but they 
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Chel, or enclosure, before them. Before the entrance to 
this were pillars on which were inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin, giving notice that no strangers were allowed to 
enter. Joseph. Antig. xv. 14. 5. 

31. ‘ The chief captain.’ —This officer appears to have 
been the tribune, who held the chief military command in 
Jerusalem, in the absence of the procurator. He was in 
the Tower of Antonia, called ‘ the castle’ in verse 34, 
from which he issued with a band of soldiers, on the pre- 
sent occasion. See the note on ch. v. 26. 

32. ‘ Beating of Paul.’—It is said just before, that ‘ they 
went about to kill him,’ which they, from this, appear to 
have intended to accomplish by what was called ‘ beating 
the rebels,’ in which the people did not stay for any legal 
process, but, having found that any had profaned the temple, 
the people rushed immediately upon them, and havin 
dra them out, beat them so cruelly with staves an 
stones, that they often died under their hands. 

37. ‘ Canst thou speak Greek ?’—From this it appears 
that Paul addressed the officer in Greek, at which the 
officer was surprised, supposing him to be a native Jew, 
or, as his next question imports, an Egyptian. The officer 
himself seems to have been a Greek as appears by his 
name, Lysias, as well as from his telling Paul, presently, 
that he had purchased his freedom. 

38. ‘ Art not thou that Egyptian.’—Josephus gives an 
account of the affair to which Lysias alludes, and which 
happened about two years before this time. This Egyp- 
tian Jew came into Judea, and, giving out that he was a 
prophet, collected in the desert no less than 30,000 people, 
whom he persuaded to follow him to the Mount of Olives, 
where they should see the walls of Jerusalem fall down at 
his command, so that through the ruins they might enter 
the city. His object was to take the city by force, seize 
the Roman garrison, and assume the government of the 
people. But the Roman governor, Felix, marched his 
forces to meet them, and, falling upon them, dispersed 
them with great ease. Four hundred were killed, and 
two hundred taken prisoners; but the Egyptian himself 
fled with a few of his more attached followers. As he was 
still‘alive, Lysias supposed he had got into the city, and 
had raised the commotion which he witnessed. That the 
Jews were beating Paul, was not calculated to nndeceive 
him, as the people of Jerusalem had before shewn them- 
selves very adverse to the designs of the tian im- 
postor. Joseph. Antig. xx. 8.6; De Bello Jud. ii. 13. 5. 








CHAPTER XXII. 


1 Paul declareth at large how he was converted to 
the faith, 17 and called to his apostleship. 22 At 
the very mentioning of the Gentiles, the people exclaim 
on him. 24 He would have been scourged, 25 but 
claiming the privilege of a Roman, he escapeth. 

Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my de- 

fence which I make now unto you. 

2 (And when they heard that he spake in 
the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the 
more silence: and he saith, ) 

3 ‘I am verily a man which am a Jew, 
born in Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought 
up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
taught according to the perfect manner of the 
law of the .fathers, and was zealous toward 
God, as ye all are this day. 


1 Chap. 21. 39. 
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4 “And I persecuted this way unto the 
death, binding and delivering into prisons 
both men and women. 

5 As also the high priest doth bear me 
-witness, and all the estate of the elders : from 
whom algo I received letters unto the brethren, 
and went to Damascus, to bring them which 
were there hound unto Jerusalem, for to be 
punished, 

6 And it came to pass, that, as I made my 
journey, and was come nigh unto Damascus 
about noon, suddenly there shone from heaven 
a great light round about me. 

@ And I fell unto the ground, and heard a 
voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me ? 


8 And I answered, Who art thou, Lord? 


2 Chap. 8. 3. 
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And he said unto me, I am Jesus of Naza- 
reth, whom thou persecutest. 

9 And they that were with me saw indeed 
the light, and were afraid; but they heard 
not the voice of him that spake to me. 

10 And I said, What shall I do, Lord? 
And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go 
into Damascus; and there it shall be told 
thee of all things which are appointed for thee 
to do. 

11 And when I could not see for the glory 
of that light, being led by the hand of them 
that were with me, I came into Damascus. 

12 And one Ananias, a devout man ac- 
cording to the law, having a good report of 
all the Jews which dwelt there, 

13 Came unto me, and stood, and said unto 
me, Brother Saul, receive thy sight. And 
the same hour I looked up upon him. 

14 And he said, The God of our fathers 
hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know 
his will, and see that Just One, and shouldest 
hear the voice of his mouth. 

15 For thou shalt be his witness unto all 
men of what thou hast seen and heard. 

16 And now why tarriest thou ? arise, and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling 
on the name of the Lord. 

17 And it came to pass, that, when I was 
come again to Jerusalem, even while I prayed 
in the temple, I was in a trance ; 

18 And saw him saying unto me, Make 
haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem : 
for they will not receive thy testimony con- 
cerning me. | 

19 And I said, Lord, they know that I im- 
prisoned and beat in every synagogue them 
that believed on thee : 

20 *And when the blood of thy martyr 
Stephen was shed, I also was standing by, 

3 Chap. 7. 58. 


Verse 2. ‘ Spake in the Hebrew tongue.’—The native 
Jews held the Hellenistic Jews and their language in con- 
siderable contempt; and such Jews could not speak the 
dialect vernacular in Judsea, unless that they had for some 
time resided there. The Hellenistic Jews raised the 
tumult; and what had passed gave the native Jews to 
understand that Paul was himself an Hellenist. When 
therefore he began to speak in the vernacular dialect, their 
attention was naturally arrested by surprise. It must be 
understood that he particularly addressed the native Jews; 
and to them he hastens to explain that, although a native 
of Asia Minor, he had been brought up in Jerusalem, at 
the feet of one of their greatest teachers, and reminds them 
of circumstances which might recal him to their recollec- 
tion as the Saul who was once so well known for his Jewish 
zeal. He thus accounted for being able to address them 
in their own dialect, and engages their attention by that 
circumstance, as well as by the recollection of what he had 
been. 
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and consenting unto his death, and kept the 
raiment of them that slew him. 

21 And he said unto me, Depart: for I 
wil] send thee far hence unto the Gentiles 

22 J And they gave him audience unto this 
word, and then lifted up their voices, and said, 
Away with such a fellow from the earth: for 
it is not fit that he should live. 

23 And as they cried out, and cast off 
their clothes, and threw dust into the air, 

24 The chief captain commanded him to 
be brought into the castle, and bade that he 
should be examined by scourging; that he 
men know wherefore they cried so against 
Nim. ° 

25 4 And as they bound him with thongs, 
Paul said unto the centurion that stood by, 
is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is 
a Roman, and uncondemned ? 

26 When the centurion heard that, he 
went and told the chief captain, saying, Take 
heed what thou doest: for this man is a 
Roman. 

27 Then the chief captain came, and said 
unto him, Tell me, art thou a Roman? He 
said, Yea. 

28 And the chief captain answered, With 
a great sum obtained | this freedom. And 
Paul said, But I was free born. ; 

29 Then straightway they departed from 
him which should have ‘examined him: and 
the chief captain also was afraid, after he 
knew that he was a Roman, and because he 
had bound him. 

30 J On the morrow, because he would have 
known the certainty wherefore he was accused 
of the Jews, he loosed him from his bands, 
and commanded the chief priests and all 


their council to appear, and brought Paul 


down, and set him before them. 
4 Or, tortured him, 


3. ‘ Tarsus, a city in Cilicia.’ —This was, as Paul had 
just before said, ‘no mean city.’ It was the capital of 
Cilicia, and situated upon the river Cyduaus, about six miles 
from its mouth. It was noted for its opulence even in the 
time of Alexander (Q. Curtius, iii. 4), and under the 
Romans its importance rather increased than diminished. 
It was a distinguished seat of Greek philosophy and lite- 
rature. The city was made free by Augustus. ~ This 
seems to have conveyed the privilege of being povernes by 
itsown laws and magistrates, with exemption from tribute, 
but did not confer the jus coloniarum nor the jus civitatis ; 
and it was not, therefore, as usually supposed, on this 
account that Paul enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship. Tarsus did indeed eventually become a Roman 
colony, which gave to the inhabitants these important 
rights ; but this was not till long after the time of Paul. 

e thus find the tribune at Jerusalem ordering Paul to be 
scourged, after he knew that he belonged to Tarsus, but 
desisted when he learned that he was a Roman citizen. 
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Paul therefore must have derived this high distinction from 
his father; and the possession of it could not but have 
given him access to all the sghleaien bi of high education 
which the place afforded. It was, therefore, doubtless in 
the public schools for which it was famous that he was 
enabled to obtain the various acquirements and that ac- 
quaintance with Greek literature, which his writings and 
speeches so frequently display. Strabo says that the 
academies of Tarsus excelled even those of Athens and 
Alexandria in philosophy and polite literature, although 
these exceeded it in the number of their philosophers. The 
reason of this was, that Tarsus was not, like other places 
celebrated for their academies and schools, resorted to by 
foreigners to teach or to be taught. Those who applied 
themselves to study at Tarsus were mostly natives of the 
country. And even these seldom spent their lives there, 
but went abroad to complete their studies: and when they 
had done this, they seldom returned home, but generally 
referred to settle elsewhere. He further observes, that 

me itself could attest the great number of the learned 
men who were natives of this city; since it abonnded in 
literati from Tarsus and Alexandria ( Geog. xjv. 673, 675). 
How remarkably this coincides, in some points, with the 
history of St. Paul! Tarsus was still a place of some con- 
sequence down to the fourteenth century; but is now a 
comparatively poor and decayed town, though still of more 
importance than many ancient cities of the same region, 
the population being reckoned at 30,000. There are some 
considerable remains of the ancient city. 

23. ‘ They cried out, and cast off their clothes, and threw 
dust into the air. —A great similarity appears between the 
conduct of the Jews on this occasion, aad die behaviour of 
the peasants of Persia, when they go to court to complain 
against their governors, whose oppressions they can no 
longer endure. They carry these complaints by compa- 
nies consisting of several hundreds, aud sometimes of a 
thousand ; they repair to that gate of the palace nearest to 
which their prince is most likely to be, where they set them- 
selves to make the most horrid cries, tearing their garments, 
and throwing dust into the air, at the same time demanding 
justice. The king, upon hearing these cries, sends to 

now the occasion of them; the people deliver their com- 
plaints in writing, upon which he lets them know that he 
will commit the cognizance of the affair to such a one as 
he names; in consequence of this, justice is usually 
obtained. 

24. ‘ Examined by scourging.’—This method of extorting 
a confession was not unusual among the Romans, and was 
sometimes practised by the Jews themselves. The Romans, 
however, could not thus treat one who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of Roman freedom; and examination by torture was 
therefore limited to slaves and aliens. A few instances do 
indeed occur of Romans being tortured by order of tyran- 
nical emperors, bat the historians relate such acts as 
flagrant enormities, which they mention with abhorrence. 

25. ‘ Bound him with thongs. —Persons to be scourged 
were bound to a low pillar, in such a manner that they 
were obliged to lean forward, and, as it were, to ‘ offer their 
back to the smiters.’ : 

— ‘Is it lawful... .to scourge....a Roman ?’—Lysias, 
not knowing Paul was a free-man, purposed to scourge him 
in the literal sense. A Roman citizen might not be scourged, 
but only beaten with rods, and not that in order to extort 
confession or while uncondemned. Indeed, properly speak- 
ing, a free-man could not be punished ignominiously, as 
the very sentence which declared his punishment, divested 
him of his privileges, and made him no longer a citizen. 
That is to say, he ceased to be a Roman, when he was 
found guilty of crimes for which an ignominious punish- 
ment was necessary. 

28. ‘ With a great sum obtained I this freedom.’—The 
privileges of Roman freedom were so great, that they were 
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moet eagerly sought for by those who had no claim to them 
by birth. Under the republic and the first emperors the 
Roman freedom was obtained with much difficulty, and 
only by great favour or in consideration of important 
services. When it was first made saleable by venal empe- 
rors, it was ard granted to those who could afford to pay 
a ‘great sum’ for it, as Lysias did. The price was after- 
wards gradually lowered; and was otherwise granted with 
great facility : in consequence of which it soon came to be 
thought of lightly, and lost the distinction which it had at 
one time conferred. The sacred narrative, however, closes 
before this state of things had arrived. 

— ‘I was free-born. —It is shewn in the note on v. 3, 
that he could not have obtained this important right 
merely as being born in Tarsus; and it must therefore 
have been derived from his father, who had, in some way 
unknown to us, acquired the privileges of a Roman citizen. 

29. ‘ Because he had bound him.’—That is, because he 
had bound him to the pillar to be scourged : which was as 
great an outrage upon the person of a Roman as scourging 
itself. We must understand it of this; because we collect 
from v. 30, that the tribune kept him in bonds all night, 
and only took took them off when he produced him before 
the Sanhedrim: and we learn from the sequel that he 
remained in bonds during the whole period of his confine- 
ment. This privilege therefore did not exempt him from 
all bonds, but only from being bound for scourging; or 
rather, from being bound in any manner unbefitting a 
Roman citizen. No such citizen could strictly be bound 
before condemnation or confession. While accused, and as 





' yet untried, however, he was held in custody, either by the 


magistrate or by certain sureties who undertook that 
office; or else he was placed in military custody, which in 
the time of Paul had become very common, and in which 
an end of a long chain was fastened to the right arm of 
the prisoner, and the other end to the Jeft arm of a soldier. 
It was thus that Agrippa was kept in custody at Rome by 
Tiberius (see the note on ch. xii. 1). To contend, there- 
fore, as some few writers have done, that Paul did not in 
this matter enjoy the full immunities of a Roman citizen, 
is most futile, unless it can be shewn that the ‘ bonds’ which 
he bore were any other than the chain which fastened his 
arm to that of a soldier, at such a distance as allowed him 
considerable freedom of action. And this cannot be 
proved; for, indeed, the only passage which intimates the 
nature of his bonds, is one which shews them to have been 
of this description. After his arrival at Rome, it is said, 
‘Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that 
kept him'—that is, he was allowed to remain in that kind 
of castody in which Roman citizens were usually held. 

But while we believe that Paul enjoyed this and other 
personal privileges, in virtue of his Roman freedom, we by 
no means think that he enjoyed every privilege of a native 
Roman citizen; and allow that it would be unsafe to say 
what privileges he did enjoy beyond those which he 
directly claims, or which the course of the history sug- 

ts. For he only was a Roman citizen, in the full extent 
of the term, who had a right of having a house in Rome, 
and who was incorporated with one of the tribes, and who, 
consequently, had the right of suffrage, and of himself 
becoming a candidate for office. These were the highest 
privileges, and were not often granted to individuals, or 
even to the municipal and colonial towns which obtamed 
the right of citizenship. In fact, the municipal towns, the 
Roman colonies, and the individuals who obtained their 
freedom, got more or fewer of the privileges and exem 
tions peculiar to the Roman citizens, in proportion to their 
fidelity and to the services which they had rendered. Few 
obtained all; but those which were most easily secured 
and most generally enjoyed, were such exemptions as we 
have been considering, in matters of accusation, trial, and 
punishment. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


1 As Paul pleadeth his cause, 2 Ananias commandeth 
them to smite him. 7 Dissension his ac- 
cusers. 11 God encourageth him. 14 The Jews’ 
laying wait for Paul 20 ts declared unto the chief 
captain. 27 He sendeth him to Feltx the governor. 


Anp Paul, earnestly beholding the council, 
said, Men and brethren, I have lived in all 
good conscience before God until this day. 

2 And the high priest Ananias com- 
manded them that stood by him to smite him 
on the mouth. 

3 Then said Paul unto him, God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall: for sittest thou 
to judge me after the law, and commandest 
me to be smitten contrary to the law ? 

4 And they that stood by said, Revilest 
thou God’s high priest ? 

5 Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high priest: for it is written, 
"Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 

eople. 
: 6 { But when Paul perceived that the one 
ae were Sadducees, and the other Pharisees, 
cried out in the council, Men and brethren, 
“I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee: °of 
the hope and resurrection of the dead I am 
called in question. 

7 And when he had so said, there arose a 
dissension between the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees: and the multitude was divided. 

8 ‘For the Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: but 
the Pharisees confess both. 

9 And there arose a great cry: and the 
scribes that were of the, Pharisees’ part arose, 
and strove, saying, We find no evil in this 
man: but if a spirit or an angel hath spoken 
to him, let us not fight against God. 

10 @ And when there arose a great dissen- 
sion, the chief captain, fearing lest Paul 
should have been pulled in pieces of them, 
commanded the soldises to go down, and to 
take him by force from among them, and to 
bring hzm into the castle. 

11 And the night following the Lord stood 
by him, and said, Be of good cheer, Paul : 
for as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, 
so must thou bear witness also at Rome. 

12 4 And when it was day, certain of the 
Jews banded together, and bound themselves 
“under a curse, saying that they would neither 
eat nor drink till they nad killed Paul. 

13 And they were more than forty which 
had made this conspiracy. 


1 Exod. 22. 28. 2 Phil. 3.5 ® Chap. 24, 21. 
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14 And they came to the chief priests 
and elders, and said, We have bound our- 
selves under a great curse, that we will eat 
nothing until we have slain Paul. 

15 Now therefore ye with the council sig- 
nify to the chief captain that he bring him 
down unto you to morrow, as though ye would 
enquire something more perfectly concerning 
him: and we, or ever he come near, are ready 
to kill him. 

16 And when Paul’s sister’s son heard of 
their lying in wait, he went and entered into 
the castle, and told Paul. 

17 Then Paul called one of the centurions 
unto Aim, and said, Bring this young man 
unto the chief captain: for he hath a certain 
thing to tell him. 

18 So he took him, and brought iim to the 
chief captain, and said, Paul the prisoner 
called me unto him, and prayed me to bring 
this young man unto thee, who hath some- 
thing to say unto thee. 

19 Then the chief captain took him by the 
hand, and went with Aim aside privately, and 
asked him, What is that thou hast to tell 
me ? | 

20 And he said, The Jews have agreed to 
desire thee that thou wouldest bring down 
Paul to morrow into the council, as though 
they would enquire somewhat of him more 
perfectly. 

21 But do not thou yield unto them: for 

there lie in wait for him of them more than 
forty men, which have bound themselves with 
an oath, that they will neither eat nor drink 
till they have killed him: and now are they 
ready, looking for a promise from thee. 
_ 22 So the chief captain then let the young 
man depart, and charged him, See thou tell 
no man that thou hast shewed these things to 
me. 

23 7 And he called unto him two centurions, 
saying, Make ready two hundred soldiers to 
go to Cesarea, and horsemen threescore and 
ten, and spearmen two hundred, at the third 
hour of the night ; 

24 And provide them beasts, that they may 
set Paul on, and bring Aim safe unto Felix 
the governor. 

25 And he wrote a letter after this manner : 

26 Claudius Lysias unto the most excel- 
lent governor Felix sendeth greeting. 

27 This man was taken of the Jews, and 
should have been killed of them: then came 
I with an army, and rescued him, having un- 
derstood that he was a Roman. 

4 Matt, 22, 23. 5 Or, with an ae fi execration. 
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28 And when I would have known the 
cause wherefore they accused him, I brought 
him forth into their council : 

29 Whom I perceived to be accused of 
questions of their law, but to have nothing 
laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. 

30 And when it was told me how that the 
Jews laid wait for the man, I sent straight- 
way to thee, and gave commandment to his 
accusers also to say before thee what they had 
against him. Farewell. 


31 Then the soldiers, as it was commanded — 


them, took Paul, and brought Aim by night to 
Antipatris. 


Verse 3. ‘ The high priest Ananias.’—There is a diffi- 
culty here, of which Michaelis, partly following Beza, 
seems to have afforded the most satisfactory solution. 
It is asked, 1. Who this Ananias was? 2. How his being 
now called high priest suits the chronology ; as it is cer- 
tain, from Josephus, that he held the office much earlier ? 
8. How St, Paul knew not that he was high priest? he 
must have known him by the external marks of office. 
These obscurities are cleared up on examining the special 
history of this period; and the light thrown on them 
extends to the following chapters, insomuch that it can- 
not be doubted that this book was written not after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but by a person contemporary 
with the events there related. 

Auanias was the son of Nebedene, as is proved by 
Krebs from Josephus, and high priest when Helena, queen 
of Adiabene, supplied the Jews with corn from Egypt in 
the famine of the fourth year of Claudius; Acts xi. 28. 
St. Paul, therefore, going at that time to Jerusalem, Acts 
xv. 2, must have known that he was then raised to that 
dignity. Soon after the first council of the Apostles at 
Jerusalem, Ananias was dispossessed of his office, and on 
a dispute between the Samaritans and the Jews sent a 
prisoner to Rome (Josephus, Ant. xx. v.), whence he was 
released, and returned to Jerusalem. From that period 
he was not, in the proper seuse, the high priest, though 
named £0 by Josephus, sometimes as one of the chief 
priests. See note on Matt. ii. 1; xvi. 21, supra. Jona- 
than had been raised in the meantime to that dignity ; 
and from the murder of Jonathan by Felix (Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 6) to the high priesthood of Israel, invested by 
Agrippa (Ant. 1. xx. ¢. vi.), this dignity remained vacant. 

ow it was precisely in this interval that St. Paul was 
apprehended in Jerusalem: and the Sanhedrim being 
destitute of a president, Ananias undertook of his own 
authority the discharge of that office, which he executed 
with the greatest tyranny (Ant. ]. xx. ¢. vill.). Itis pos- 
sible that St. Paul, who had been only a few days at 
Jerusalem, might be ignorant that he, who had heen dis- 
possessed of the priesthood, had taken a trust to which he 
was not entitled, and naturally exclaim ‘I wist not,’ etc. ; 
or if he knew, it was an indirect reproof and tacit refusal 
to recognise usurped authority. Thus this obscure pas- 
sage is brought into a clear light; and St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment, the conspiracy against him with the consent 
of the Sanhedrim, and their petition to Festus to send for 
him to Cesarea with intent to murder him on the road, 
are facts which correspond with the character of the times 
in Josephus, who mentions the principal persons, and 
attributes to them greater profligacy than St. Luke. 

— ‘ Smite him on the mouth,’—It is still usual enough 
in the East, particularly in Persia, for a person in autho- 
rity to order an offender who appears before him to be 
smitten on the mouth if he wakes an answer or remark 
which is not liked. This is on the old Oriental principle of 
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22 On the morrow they left the horsemen 
to go with him, and returned to the castle : 

33 Who, when they came to Cesarea, and 
delivered the epistle to the governor, pre- 
sented Paul also before hin. 

34 And when the governor had read the 
letter, he asked of what province he was. 
And when he understood that he was of 
Cilicia ; 

35 I will hear thee, said he, when thine 
accusers are also come. And he com- 
manded him to be kept in Herod’s judgment 
hall. 


punishing the offending part. The blow is usually in- 
flicted with the heel of a shoe, and is very severe, often 
breaking the teeth, and causing the blood to spirt out. 
To be thus smitten on the mouth is considered a grievous 
indignity, and is inflicted for that reason. 

3. ' shall smite thee.’—About five years after this, 
in the government of Florus, Eleazer, ason of this Ananias, 
set himself at the head of a party of turbulent persons, 
who took possession of the temple, and would allow no 
sacrifices to be offered for the emperor; and these being 
joined by a party of assassins (sicarit), every person of 
note was obliged to seek for safety in sinks and vaults. 
Ananias sought protection in the royal palace ; and when 
it was assaulted and forced by the assassins, he retreated, 
with his brother Hezekiah, to an old aqueduct, from 
which they were ays dragged forth, and slain upon 
the spot. Joseph., De ello Jud. ii. 17. 

— ‘Thou whited wall.’—This proverbial form of ex- 

ression, oe to our Saviour’s comparison of the 

harisees to ‘ whited sepulchres,’ derives much force frum 
our understanding that walls in the East were, and still 
are, frequently constructed with mud and other base 
materials, however fair—from being white-washed or 
otherwise beautified—they may seem. The character of 
Ananias implied in this epithet, is well sustained by the 
facts of his history, as reported by Josephus. At the 
time that he bore himself in the most plausible manner 
towards the citizens, so as to be in the highest favour and 
popularity with them, he was guilty of the utmost injus- 
tice, for, by means of his servants and dependants, he 
plundered the priests of their dues to that degree that 
many of them perished from want, under the deprivation 
of their only means of subsistence. 

12. ‘ Bound themselves under a curse... .that they would 
neither eat nor drink,’ etc.—Selden (De Jure Nat. p. 472, 
et Syned. p. 829) regards this as a particular form of 
excommunication. For it was usual among the Jews for 
private persons to excommunicate both themselves and 
others. And it is not improbable that these conspirators 
laid themselves under all the curses that were wont to be 
denounced or understood in an excommunication, after 
the same manner as those of the sect of the Essenes bound 
themselves by horrid oaths, and under the penalty of 
excommunication, to observe the rites iar to that sect. 

It may seem strange perhape that these persons should 
be represented as going to the Jewish magistrates, laying 
before them the conspiracy they had made, and desiring 
their assistance in the carrying it on, and this without 
any discountenance or reprehension from them. Bat it 
must be considered, that as St. Paul had no greater 
enemies than the Sadducees, and that far the greater part 
of the Jewish magistrates were at this time of that sect, 
so the method proposed for taking away his life was not 
inconsistent with the maxims of government held even by 
the Pharisees. From their perverted oral tradition, and 
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| the example of Phinehas, it was made a rule among them, 


” 


that a private person might kill one who had forsaken the 
law of Moses. It is not in the least to be admired, there- 
fore, that the chief priests and elders, who had an in- 
veterate hatred against St. Paul, were far from discoun- 
tenancing this method of taking away his life, or that 
they should themselves afterwards determine to execute it. 

— ‘ That they would neither eat nor drink till they had 
killed Paul.—it appears, from many passages in the 
Talmud, that it was very usual for the Jews to vow that 
they would not eat for a particular time, or till some 
design which they entertained were accomplished. Some- 
times they only bound themselves to abstinence from par- 
ticular things, and then others were lawful tothem. But 
the present vow was absolute; and it appears to have 
been no unusual thing for certain zealots thus to bind 
themselves to slay those whom they believed to be worthy 
of death, but whose destruction could not be effected by 
any legal process. Josephus mentions an instance in 
which ten Jews bound themselves by an oath to destroy 
the first Herod, because he had violated the ancient cus- 
toms of the nation. They were discovered before they 
could effect their intention; and, being brought before 
the king, were so far from betraying any fear or com- 
punction, that they gloried in the act they had meditated, 
and holding up their daggers, avowed that they believed 
the conspiracy to which they had sworn was a holy and 
pious deed; and that what they had purposed to do, 
was not for any gain or honour to themselves, nor for 
any ras ae of their passions, but in behalf of the 
customs of their country, which every Jew was bound to 
observe and to die for. They received their deaths with 
great constancy, amidst the sympathy of the people, who 
manifested their approbation of the design by tearing limb 
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from limb the spy who had revealed the plot, and throw- 
ing his remains to the dogs. 

t will occur to the reader to ask what became of the 
present conspirators, since they could not accomplish 
their vow. Did they starve? By no means. It was 
exceedingly easy to procure absolution on several grounds. 
A man whose life was in danger from keeping his vow 
might be released from it. So the Talmud:—‘If a man 
vows that he will not eat any thing, woe be unto him if 
he eats; and woe be unto him if he does not eat! If he 
eats, he breaks his vow; if he does not eat, he sins against 
his own life. What then must he do? Let him go to the 
wise men, and they will unloose him from his vow.’ (7. 
Hieros, tit. Avoda Zara, fol. 40. 1.) Besides, it was neces- 
sary that a Jew should eat and drink on the Sabbath and 
certain feast-days; and if therefore such occurred within 
the time in which a person had vowed not to eat or drink, 
he was released from his vow on declaring that he had 
not, when he made it, adverted to this obligation. 
Maimonides in Mish. Nedarim, c. ix. 6. 

23. ‘ Casarea.’—This city was on the coast, thirty-five 
miles to the north of Joppa, and fifty-five N.N.E. from 
Jerusalem. It was quite a modern town, and was pro- 
bably, as a whole, the finest at this time in Palestine. A 
very particular account of its origin is given by Josephus 
( Antiq. xv.9). The spot was formerly called ‘ Strato’s 
Tower ;’ and being considered by Herod a favourable spot 
for the foundation of a new city, he procured a plan for a 
very magnificent one to be built there, and for twelve 
years carried on the work ata very lavish expense. All 
the buildings were of white stone; and the city abounded 
in sumptuous public edifices—such as palaces and places 
for assemblies, a temple dedicated to Cesar (whose 
name he gave to the city), a theatre, and amphitheatre. 
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The heathenish character of the latter structures, and 
still more of the idol-temple and unlawful images, 
were among the things which made Herod unpopular 
with the Jews, and which even he would not have dared 
to erect immediately in Judea. Even the subterraneous 
constructions—the vaults and cellars—were formed with 
as much excellence as if they had been intended for pub- 
lic view. Herod, sensible of the defects of the havens of 
Joppa and Dora, spent enormous sums in forming by art 
a better harbour at his new city: and which he effected 
by one of the noblest undertakings of ancient times. He 
threw out a semicircular mole, which protected the port 
from the south and west winds, leaving only a sufficient 
passage for vessels to enter on the north. Within the 
space thus enclosed a fleet might, in all weathers, ride in 
perfect safety. This mole was two hundred feet wide, 
and was constructed with vast blocks of stone, all of 
which it was necessary to procure from a distance, and 
which were let down into the sea at the depth of twent 
fathoms. This was a truly royal undertaking; and, 
although Herod was a bad man and an arbitrary tyrant, 
there is no disputing that he did more than perhaps any 
king since Solomon in the way of public improvement. 
Josephus, on this occasion, adverting generally to the 
subject, says, that Herod, in all his works, was anxious to 
excel whatever of the kind had been done before, and 
reports that Caesar and Agrippa often said that ‘the 
dominions of Herod were too small for the largeness of 
his soul; and that he deserved to have all the kingdom of 
Syria and that of Egypt also.’ If this be true, Herod 
certainly succeeded in one great object of his life, which 
was to please and conciliate the Romans, on whom his 
prosperity depended. 

The completion of the works at Caesarea was deemed 
so important an event, that it was celebrated with extra- 
ordinary magnificence ; particularly by heathen games 
aud combats. Herod dedicated this festival to Cesar, 
and ordered that it should be repeated every fifth year: 
and, as mentioned on a former occasion, it was at one of 
these celebrations thus ordered, that Herod Agrippa, the 
‘ grandson of the founder, met his death, as recorded in ch. 
xii. After Caesarea was finished, Herod made it his 
royal residence ; and as the Roman governors followed 
his example, the city may be considered as having been 
thenceforward the political metropolis of the land. It 
was also the great seaport of Palestine, and as such we 
frequently read of the embarkation and landing of the 
apostles at this place. 

The contest between the Jewish and Syrian inhabitants 
of Cesarea—concerning the superior privileges, and the 
commotion which resulted from Nero's determination in 
favour of the latter, together with the massacre of 20,000 
Jews in that city—has been mentioned ander Matt. xxiv. 6 
as bringing on the fatal war which ended in the subversion 
of the Hebrew nation. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, Cesarea became 
noted for its schools and learned men. Hence the Rab- 
bins cf Caesarea are everywhere celebrated in the Talmn- 
dical writings. Little further is known of its history, 
save that it still remained the civil capital of the province 
until, about the middle of the seventh century, its sur- 
render to the Saracens formed the crowning conquest of 
the victorious Khaled in Syria; for after Caesarea had 
fallen, all the cities of the province which remained 
unconquered submitted to the Arabian yoke. It still 
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1 Paul being accusd by Tertullus the orator, 10 
answereth for his life and doctrine. 24 He preacheth 
Christ to the governor and his wife. 26 The go- 
vernor hopeth for a bribe, but tm vain. 27 At last, 
going out of his office, he leaveth Paul in prison. 
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subsisted as a tity of note in the time of the Crusaders, 
and is frequently mentioned in the history of their wars. 
From the time of their expulsion it rapidly declined, and 
has long been an utter desolation. Of this desolation a 
fall description has been given by Mr. Buckingham, who 
states that the broken materials and fragments of ruin 
fully confirm the account which Josephus gives of the 
original splendour of Cesarea. But he adds :—‘ The 
great city extended itself from the sea-shore té some dis- 
tance inland; but its ruin is so complete, that the most 
diligent survey would scarcely be rewarded by the fixing 
with accuracy the site of any of the public buildings, or 
even the delineation of the precise form of the foundation 
of its walls....At the present moment, the whole of the 
surrounding country is also & sandy desert towards the 
land: the waves were the ruin of the moles, the towers, 
and the port, toward the sea; and not a creature resides 
within many miles of this silent desolation.’ Being out 
of the ordinary track of travel the spot has not been often 
visited ; but corroborative particulars may be found in 
D’ Arvieux, Joliffe, Dr. Robinson, and others. 

31. ‘Antipatris.—This place is often named by 
Josephus. In Antig. xiii. 15. 1, he says that Antiochus 
Dionysius made an expedition against Judes, when 
Alexander Jannus, in fear of his coming, ‘dug a deep 
ditch, beginning at Chapharsaba, which ts nuw called 
Antipatris, to the sea of Joppa.’ Relating the same cir- 
cumstance in another place (De Bell. Jud., i. 4.7), he 
adds that Antipatris was near the mountains. The occa- 
sion of its change of name he relates in another place, 
stating that Herod greatly loved his father Antipater ; 
and, among other proofs of this, built, as a monument for 
him, a city in the finest plain in his kingdom, which had 
rivers and trees in abundance, and named it Autipatris. 
When elsewhere mentioned by Josephus, it occurs, as 
here, as a stage on the route between Jerusalem and 
Ceesarea ; and from a comparison of his aecount of marches 
between the two places with the Jtin. Hieros. (apud 
Reland, Palest. /lust. ii. 4. 7), it appears that the route 
from Jerusalem to Cesarea lay thus:—Jerusalem, Em- 
maus, Lydda, Antipatris, Bethar, Thus Anti- 
patris lay to the north of the known point Lydda, and 
from the distances ag given in the ‘ Itinerary,’ it appears 
that its distance from Cesarea was about twenty-six 
Roman miles, being not much less than one half of the 
whole distance between Jerusalem and Cesarea. Jerome, 
in his account of the journey of Paula, describes her as 
proceeding from Cesarea to Antipatris, and thence to 
Lydda, which gives him occasion to mention Antipatris 
as then a small town, half fallen to ruins. It is clear 
from these particulars that Antipatris was situated in the 
plain. It cannot therefore have been at Arsuf, where the 
Crusaders supposed they had found it. Prokesch came 
to a place called Kaffr Saba; and the position which 
Bergbaus assigns to this place in his map, is almost in 
exact agreement with that which the J/tin. Hieros, assigns 
to Antipatris. ‘This was perceived by Raumer, who 
happily conjectured that this Kaffr Saba was no other 
than the re-produced ancient name of Caphar-Saba, which, 
as in many other cases, had again supplanted the foreign 
arbitrary and later name of Antipatris. Dr. Robinson 
has confirmed this conjecture, who gives Kefr Saba as the 
more exact orthography of the name of the village in 
question. 
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Awnp after five days Ananias the high priest 
descended with the elders, and with a certain 
orator named Tertullus, who informed the 
governor against Paul. 

2 And when he was called forth, ‘Tertullus 
began to accuse him, saying, Seeing that by 
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thee we enjoy great quietness, and that very 
worthy deeds are done unto this nation by 
thy providence, 

3 We accept zt always, and in ali places, 
most noble Felix, with all thankfulness. 

4 Notwithstanding, that I be not further 
tedious unto thee, I pray thee that thou 
wouldest hear us of thy clemency a few 
words. 

5 For we have found this mana pestilent 
fellow, and a mover of sedition among all the 
Jews throughout the world, and a ring- 
leader of the sect of the Nazarenes : 

6 Who also hath gone about to profane 
the temple: whom we took, and would have 
judged according to our law. 

7% But the chief captain Lysias came upon 
us, and with great violence took Aim away out 
ef our hands, 

8 Commanding his accusers te come unto 
thee: by examining of whom thyself mayest 
take knowledge of all these things, whereof 
we: accuse him. 

9 And the Jews also assented, saying that 
these things were so. 

10 J Then Paul, after that the governor had 
beckoned unto him to speak, answered, For- 
asmuch as I know that thou hast been of many 
years a judge unto this. nation, I do the more 
cheerfully answer for myself: 

11 Because that thou mayest understand, 
that there are yet but twelve days since I went 
up to Jerusalem for to worship. 

12. And they neither found me in the 
temple disputing with any man, neither raising 
up the people, neither in the synagogues, nor 
in the city : 

13 Neither can they prove the things 
whereof they now accuse me. 

14 But this I confess unte thee, that after 
the way which they call heresy, so worship I 
the God of my fathers, believing all things 
which are written in the law and in the pro- 
phets : 

15 And have hope toward God, which 
they themselves also aHow, that there shall be 
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a resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and unjust. 

16 And herein do I exercise myself, to 
have always a conscience void of offence 
toward God, and toward men. 

17 Now after many years I came to bring 
alms to my nation, and offerings. 

18 ‘Whereupon certain Jews from Asia 
found me purified in the temple, neither with 
muttitude, nor with tumult. 

19 Who ought to have been here before 
thee, and object, if they had ought against 
me. : 

20 Or else let these same here say, if the 
have found any evil doing in me, while } 
stood before the council, 

21 Except it be for this one voice, that I 
cried standing among them, *Touching the 
resurrection of the dead I am called in ques- 
tion by you this day. 

22 And when Felix heard these things, 
having more perfect knowledge of that way, 
he aehorvel them, and said, When Lysias the 
chief captain shall come down, | wall know 
the uttermost of your matter. 

23 And he commanded a centurion to keep 
Paul, and to let him have liberty, and that 
he should forbid none of his acquaintance to 
Tainister or come unto him. 

24 {| And after certain days, when Felix 
came with his wife Drusilla, which was a 
Jewess, he sent for Paul, and heard him con- 
cerning the faith in Christ. 

25 And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled, and answered, Go thy way for this 
time ; when I have a convenient season, I will 
call for thee. 

26 ¥ He hoped also that money should have 


been given him of Paul, that he might loose 


him: wherefore he sent for him the oftener, 
and communed with him. 

27 But after two years Porcius Festus 
came into Felix’ room: and Felix, willing to 
shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound. 


® Chan. 23. & 





Verse 1. ‘A certain oratox named. Tertullus.’—This man, 
as his name imports, wasa Roman. The Jews had them- 
selves no professed orators or advocates to plead a cause 
before a judge. But being themselves little uainted 
with the laws and forms of judicature among the Romans, 
it was necessary that in pleading a cause before a Roman 
magistrate they should have the assistance of a Roman 
lawyer and advocate, versed in the Greek and Latin 


aa are, 
2. * Very worthy deeds are done unto this nation by thy 
provtdence. —All this is barefaced flattery, too gross, one 





' would think, for even Felix to swallow, and at which the 


Jews who heard it must have winced not a little. It 
certainly did not express their real sentiments; for by 
them Felix was more hated than any Roman governor 
before him. 

Claudius Felix was originally, as well as his brother 
Pallas, a slave of the emperor Claudius, and received his 
freedom from him. Under this weak emperor his favourite 
freedmen held in fact the chief authority of the state, 
and lag Sis of employments and honours at their plea- 
sure. Pallas, the broteer of Felix, was the chief favourite 
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of the emperor; and Felix himself was, for some particular 
reason, very dear to him. This easily accounts for the 
distinction which he attained. He first received employ- 
ment and high promotion in the army, and while serving 
in that capacity in Judea contrived to render himself so 
acceptable to the Jews, that, on the recal of Cumanus, they 
solicited the appointment of Felix to the vacant govern- 
ment. To this perhaps they were influenced the more by 
the knowledge of the favour in which his brother stood at 
the imperial court. They had soon, however, sufficient 
cause to repent of this step; for as governor he displayed 
a very different character from that-in which he had pre- 
viously appeared ; and the people soon had cause to groan 
under his violence, injustice, and avarice. Luke the 
Christian, Josephus the Jew, and Tacitus the Roman, 
agree with remarkable unanimity in their character of 
Felix. The last, whose testimony can be least suspected, 
says that Felix exercised the authority of a king with the 
mind of a slave, whom neither fear nor shame could 
restrain. He also represents him as having rendered him- 
self contemptible, and provoked an insurrection pel the 
people of his province by his misconduct, so as to have 
reduced it to a scene of rapine, treachery, and rebellion, 
and to have exposed it to the danger of a civil war, which 
would have ensued but for the management of Quadratus, 
the governor of Syria. With this the accounts of Josephus 
fully correspond, as do the intimations in this chapter, 
where we see him tremble while ‘ Paul reasoned of righte- 
ousness, temperance, and judgment to comc;’ and where 
his venal character is intimated by the fact that ‘ he ho 
also that money should have been given him of Paul, that 
he might loose him.’ One of his acts that excited the most 
disgust was his employing the sicarii to murder the high- 
riest Jonathan, aha had been foremost in recommendin 
im procurator of Judea, but who ohare ae exci 

his displeasure by exhorting him to correct his administra- 
tion. Some other particulars concerning Felix will best 
appear in the following notes. 

6. ‘ According to our law.’—The Jews had no power of 
inflicting capital punishments, except by permission of the 
Romans, who allowed them to put to death those who pro- 
faned the temple. If any Gentile, even a Roman, was 
found within the wall of partition, they were permitted to 
put him to death. ; 

10. ‘ Many years a judge.’—Here are no compliments ; 
and the severe simplicity of Paul’s answer contrasts 
admirably with the glozing and artful oration of Tertullus. 
He commences with the statement of a known fact, that 
Felix had been many years a judge of the nation. He had 
been governor seven years. 

24, ‘ His wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess.’—Drusilla 
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2 The Jews accuse Paul before Festus. 8 He answereth 
Sor itimself, 11 and appealeth unto Cesar. 14 After- 
wards Festus openeth his matter to king Agrippa, 
23 and he ts brought forth. 25 Festus cleareth him 
to have done nothing worthy of death. 


Now when Festus was come into the as 
vince, after three days he ascended from 
Cesarea to Jerusalem. 

2 Then the high priest and the chief of 
the Jews informed him against Paul, and be- 
sought him, . 

3 And desired favour against him, that he 
would send for him to Jerusalem, laying wait 
in the way to kill him. 
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was the daughter of Herod Agrippa, and sister of the king 





Agrippa who appears in the ensuing chapter. When her 
father died she was promised in marriage to Epiphanes, 
the son of Antiochus, king of Commagene ; but after 
Herod’s death he refused to embrace the Jewish religion 
as he had previously promised ; in consequence of which 
her brother gave her in marriage to Azizus, king of Emesa, 
who submitted to receive circumcision, out of love to her, 
for she was one of the finest women of her age. But as 
her virtue was far below her beauty, Felix, who saw her 
and became enamoured of her, easily persuaded her to leave 
her husband and be married to him, although he was a 
heathen and had already a bad character. Indeed, she 
herself, spent to Josephus, renounced the Jewish reli- 
gion to please Felix, even as her previous husband bad 
renounced ism to win her. St. Luke does not con- 
tradict this when he calls her a Jewess, as this peed mean 
no more than that she was of Jewish birth. After this, in 
connection with what has been already stated concerning 
Felix, we can have some notion of the fearless honesty of 
the righteous apostle, who, notwithstanding his bonds, 
reasoned before such a pair, ‘ of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come.’-—Felix trembled ; and Drusilla 
might have trembled also. She bore to Felix one son, 
with whom she afterwards perished at an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius in the reign of Titus. 

26. ‘ He hoped also that money,’ etc.—This stroke finishes 
the character of Felix, in exact keeping with other parts 
of his character. Probably his expectations were founded 
partly on the knowledge that Paul had been intrusted with 
‘alms and offerings’ for the brethren at Jerusalem; and 

artly on the impression that the Christians, who had 
ormerly sold their possessions to maintain their poor bre- 
thren, would not hesitate to contribute largely to deliver 
one of their chief teachers from his confinement. 

27. ‘ Willing to shew the Jews a pleasure.’—The Jews 
had procured the recal of Felix by their representations 
and petitions to the imperial court; in which they had 
iene succeeded the more easily, as his brother Pallas 

d before this been dismissed by Nero from the manage- 
ment of the finances, in which he had acted more like the 
sovereign director of the empire than asa minister. The - 
Jews were doubtless pleased that Felix left Paul in bonds; 
but this satisfaction was not sufficient to mollify their 
resentment against himself; for they sent a deputation 
after him to Rome, to accuse him of mal-admiuistration 
before Nero; and it seems that it would have gone hardly 
with him had not his brother Pallas, though he no longer 
held any public employment, still retained sufficient influ- 
ence to screen him from punishment. What afterwards 
became of Felix, history does not state. 


4 But Festus answered, that Paul] should 
be kept at Cesarea, and that he himself would 
depart shortly thither. 

5 Let them therefore, said he, which among 
you are able, go down with me, and accuse 
this man, if there be any wickedness in him. 

6 And when he had tarried among them 
‘more than ten days, he went down unto 
Cesarea; and the next day sitting on the 
Judgment seat commanded Paul to be 
brought. 

7 And when he was come, the Jews which 
came down from Jerusalem stood round about, 
and laid many and grievous complaints against 
Paul, which they could not prove. 


1 Or, as some copies read, no more than eight or ten days, 
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8 { While he answered for himself, Neither 
against the law of the Jews, neither against 
the temple, nor yet against Cesar, have I of- 
fended any thing at all 

9 But Festus, willing to do the Jews a 


pleasure, answered Paul, and said, Wilt thou- 


go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of 
these things before me? 

10 Then said Paul, I stand at Cesar’s 
judgment seat, where I ought to be judged: 
to the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou 
very well knowest. 

11 For if I be an offender, or have com- 
mitted any thing worthy of death, I refuse 
not to die: but if there be none of these 
things whereof these accuse me, no man may 
deliver me unto them. I appeal unto Cesar. 

12 Then Festus, when he had conferred 
with the council, answered, Hast thou ap- 
pealed unto Cesar? unto Cesar shalt thou 


O13 ] And after certain days king Agrippa 
and Bernice came unto Cesarea to salute 
Festus. 

14 And when they had been there many 
days, Festus declared Paul’s cause unto the 
king, saying, There is a certain man left in 
bonds by Felix : 

15 About whom, when I was at Jerusalem, 
the chief priests and the elders of the Jews 
ee me, desiring to have judgment against 

im. 

16 To whom I answered, It is not the 
manner of the Romans to deliver any man to 
die, before that he which is accused have the 
accusers face to face, and have licence to an- 
swer for himself concerning the crime laid 
against him. 

17 Therefore, when they were come hither, 
without any delay on the morrow I sat on the 
judgment seat, and commanded the man to be 
brought forth. 

18 Against whom when the accusers stood 


8 Or, I was doubtful how ta enquire hereof, 


Verse 1. ‘ Festus.'—Of the private history of Porcius 
Festus, almost nothing is known beyond what Herodian 
(iv. 8, 11) tells us, that he also was a freedman. The 
principal feature in his administration is offered by the 
vigorous and severe measures which he took to restore 
internal peace to the country, which he found, full of 
tumults and disorders, which had been encouraged, if not 
created, by the neglect, cupidity, and tyranny of his pre- 
decessor. istinct currents of bloodshed and plun- 
der were in active operation:—The superior and inferior 
priests were in arms against each other on the subject of 
tithes, as the numerous persons who had been high-priests 
all asserted their continued claim to the dues which 
belonged to that office; which was resisted by the inferior 
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up, they brought none accusation of such 
things as I supposed : 

19 But had certain questions against him 
of their own superstition, and of one Jesus, 
ae was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive. 

20 And because *I doubted of such man- 
ner of questions, I asked him whether he 
would go to Jerusalem, and there be judged 
of these matters. 

21 But when Paul had appealed to be re- 
served unto the “hearing of Augustus, I com- 
manded him to be kept till I might send him 
to Cesar. 

22 ‘Then Agrippa said unto Festus, I would 
also hear the man myself. To morrow, said 
he, thou shalt hear him. 

23 {| And on the morrow, when Agrippa was 
come, and Bernice, with great pomp, and was 
entered into the place of hearing, with the 
chief captains, | rincipal men of the city, 
at Festus’ sop aandnient Paul was brought 
forth. 

24 And Festus said, King Agrippa, and all 
men which are here present with us, ye see 
this man, about whom all the multitude of the 
Jews have dealt with me, both at Jerusalem, 
and also here, crying that he ought not to live 
any longer, 

25 But when I found that he had com- 
mitted nothing worthy of death, and that he 
himself hath appealed to Augustus, I have 
determined to send him, 

26 Of whom I have no certain thing to 
write unto my lord. Wherefore I have 
brought him forth before you, and specially 
before thee, O king Agrippa, that, ater ex- 
amination had, I might have somewhat to 
write. 

27 For it seemeth to me unreasonable to 
send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the 
crimes /aid against him, 


3 Or, judgment, 


priests, who saw that if all these claims were satisfied, they 
would not themselves the means of subsistence. 
Then numbers of seditious persons had taken arms against 
the Romans, and against those who submitted contentedly 
to their rule. And, lastly, the open country was infested 
by numerous and powerful bands of robbers, whose mer- 
ciless murders, robberies, and massacres filled the land 
with lamentation and alarm. Festus applied nearly all the 
time and energies of his government to the ell ae of 
these different parties; and made severe examples of such 
of the various leaders and impostors as fell into his hands, 
His endeavours to restore quietness to the country were 
however, speedily interrupted by his death, which took 
place in about two years from his Tree 
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ll. § L appeal unto Cesar.’—The right of appealing to 
Cesar was another privilege which Paul enjoyed as a 
Roman citizen. In the times of the republic the appeal 
lay to the people, who therefore formed the supreme tribu- 
nal of the state: but this and other privileges of the people 
had now been transferred to the emperors. The appeal 
being once made, the inferior magistrate or distant go- 
vernor had no further power in the case ; and it became 
highly penal for him to take any further measures in the 
matter, save that of sending to Rome, with all convenient 
speed, the person who had appealed to the tribunal of the 
emperor. This privilege of a Roman citizen was highly 
valued, particularly in the distant provinces, where it 
afforded to the person who enjoyed it a very enviable pro- 
tection from the tyrannous and arbitrary conduct, into 
which provincial governors, remote from the immediate 
cognizance and control of the supreme power, were but too 
apt to fall. 

Many readers will recollect that the younger Pliny, in 
his famous letter to the emperor Trajan concerning the 
Christians, after mentioning that he had ordered those 
persons to be led forth to execution, who persisted, before 
his tribunal, in avowing that they were Christians, adds 
that theré were others infected with the like insanity, whom, 
because they were citizens of Rome, he had directed to be 
sent thither. Lib. x. Ep. 97. 

12. ‘ Conferred with the council. —The Roman governors 
of provinces had a certain number of persons with them, 
whom they were bound to consult and advise with in every 
important matter, and particularly in matters of judica- 
ture. This has been proved by numerous citations from 
Cicero, Josephus, Dio, and Philo Judzus. 

13. ‘King Agrippa.'.—This prince was the son of Herod 
Agrippa, whose history has been briefly stated under ch. 
xill. When his father died he was at Rome with the 
emperor Claudius, who was much attached to him, and 
was disposed to put him in possession of all his father’s 
dominions. He was, however, dissuaded from this inten- 
tion by those who were about him; and, deferring any 
arrangement until the young prince, who was then only 
seventeen years of age, should be fit to reign, he sent 
Cuspius Fadus, as procurator, into Judea. Agrippa still 
remained at Rome, where, by his interest with Claudius, 
he was enabled to render the Jews some services which 
were calculated to make him popular among them. Four 

ears after the death of his father, he lost his uncle, Herod, 

ing of Chalcis, whose kingdom was then conferred upon 
himself by Claudius. But, four years after this (A.D. 53), 
the emperor reclaimed this kingdom, and gave Agrippa in 
exchange a much preferable dominion, formed by the pro- 
vinces of Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Batanea, Paneas, and 
Abilene of Lysanias. This, however, formed but a part 
of the dominion which had belonged to his father; the 
remainder—Judea, Samaria, Galilee, and Perea—being 
still governed by a Roman procurator. His territories 
were indeed the same which had belonged to Philip the 
‘Tetrarch, with the addition of Abilene, and of that eccle- 
siastical superiority which had belonged to his uncle, Herod 
of Chalcis, in virtue of which the bigh-priests were elevated 
and deposed by him at pleasure. The emperor Nero, who 
had a great regard for Agrippa, added to his dominions, 
after the death of Claudius, Julias in Persea, with its dis- 
trict, and that part of Galilee to which Tarichea and 
Tiberias belonged. It was his interest to cultivate a good 
understanding with the Roman governors; hence his pre- 
sent journey to Casarea to meet and congratulate the new 
procurator. 

When Agrippa, a few years after this, saw that storm 
gathering by which the Hebrew nation was ultimately 
destroyed, he exerted himself greatly to repress or allay 
it by counsels of submission aad peace. These were, how- 


ever, abortive ; although they may seem to have had some 
effect in delaying a little the first violent outbreak. But 
when the war had decidedly begun, he was obliged, from 
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his position, to join his treops to those of Rome, in order 
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to reduce his countrymen and assist in taking Jerusalem. 
But even then he did not wholly discontinue his exertions, 
or refrain from exposing himself to considerable danger, in 
the hope of averting the ruinous consequences of a conti- 
nued conflict with the Romans, After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Agrippa retired to Rome with his sister Ber- 
nice; and is said eventually to have died in that city at 
the advanced age of seventy years. 

— ‘ Bernice.’—This celebrated woman was, as just 
mentioned, the sister of king Agrippa, and consequently 
of Drusilla, the wife of Felix. When her father died she 
was sixteen years of age, and the wife of her uncle Herod 
of Chalcis. After his death, a proposal was, with her con- 
currence, made to Polemon, king of Pontus and part of 
Cilicia, that she would marry him on condition of his 
being circumcised ; and to this her extreme beauty, and 
still more her great wealth, induced him to consent 
They did not, however, live long together; and when she 
left her husband, she went to her brother Agrippa; and 
Polemon testified his resentment by abandoning the reli- 
gion he had adopted only for her sake. The manner in 
which Bernice and Agrippa after this lived together was 
exceedingly criminal, and became the cummon talk of 
society. It is even noticed by the Roman satirist (Juv. 
Sat. vi. 155). She, with her brother, followed Titus to 
Rome. That conqueror himself became passionately 
attached to her; and she lived for a while in criminal 
intercourse with him. He would fain have married her, 
but the idea of their emperor’s marriage to an alien and a 
Jewess was so revolting to the people that he dared not 
accomplish his design: and, indved, finding that the people 
murmured to see him 60 enslaved to a foreigu beauty, one 
of the first acts of his reformed conduct, when he became 
sole emperor, was to dismiss her, and to oblige her to 
depart not only from Rome but even from Italy. 

— ‘ To salute Festus.’—That is, to compliment him on 
his accessiou to the government. That the native kings 
who were dependent upon Rome, made by the emperor and 
unmade again at his pleasure, should pay great respect to 
all the Roman governors that were near them, we may 
well suppose. Of this we have a remarkable instance in 
this king’s father, who, being at Tiberias, five neighbonr- 
ing kings paid him a visit. While they were with him, 
Marsus, the president of Syria, arrived. Josephus adds, 
that the king, preserving the respect due to the Romans, 
went out of the city seven furlongs to meet him, and that 
the other kings were in the chariot with him. But the 
concourse of so many kings gave umbrage to the Roman 
governor, and he sent some of his retinue to each, enjoining 
them to depart to their own homes immediately. Josephus, 
Antigq. xix. 8. 1. 

16. ‘Jt ts not the manner of the Romans,’ etc.—It was a 
just and noble law of the Romans— by no meaus s0 com- 
mon then as it has since become—that no accusations should 
be heard but in the presence of the accused person, and, 
consequently, that no one should be tried and condemned 
while absent. Hammond aptly cites Philo, in evidence of 
the strict attention which the Roman prefects generally 
paid to this rnle:—‘ They yielded themselves to be the 
common judges, hearing equally the accusers and defend- 
ants, condemning no man unheard, prejudging no map, but 
judging, without favour or eumity, according to the natare 
of the case.’ 

19. ‘ Of their own superstition.’ — See the note on 
Xvii, 22. This is another instance of the use of the word 
SecoSaiuovla in a favourable sense ; for Festus would hardly 
have spoken in a style of contempt of the religion of 
Agrippa. It is remarkable that this term is applied to the 
Jewish religion in several edicts made in its favour, as 
reported by Josephus (Antiq. 14.17), and that Josephus 
himself uses the phrase to express their invincible attach- 
ment to their religion, 7d rijs Aeo:daiysovlas Axoaroy. De 
Bell. Jud, 2. 9. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


2 Paul, in the presence of Agrippa, declareth his life 
from his childhood, 12 and how miraculously he was 
converted, and called to his apostleship. 24 Festus 
chargeth him to be mad, whereunto he answereth 
modestly. 28 Agrippa is almost persuaded to bea 

Christian. 31 The whole company pronounce him 

innocent, 

Tuen Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art 
permitted to speak for thyself. Then Paul 
stretched forth the hand, and answered for 
ei ‘th k lf h king A 

2 ink myself happy, kin ippa, 
because I shall pe for aavaelt this an 
before thee touching all the things whercor T 
am accused of the Jews : 

3 Especially because I know thee to be 
expert in all customs and questions which are 
among the Jews: wherefore I beseech thee to 
hear me patiently. 

4 My manner of life from my youth, which 
was at the first among mine own nation at 
Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; 

5 Which knew me from the beginning, 
if they would testify, that after the most 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pha- 
risee. | 

6 And now I stand and am judged for the 
hope of the promise made of God unto our 
fathers : 

7 Unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come. For which hope’s sake, king Agrippa, 
I am accused of the Jews. 

8 Why should it be thought a thing in- 
credible with you, that God should raise the 
dead ? 

9 I verily thought with myself, that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth. 

10 ‘Which thing I also did in Jerusalem : 
and many of the eaints did I shut up in 
prison, having received authority from the 
chief priests; and when they were put to 
death, I gave my voice against them, 

11 And I punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; 
and being exceedingly mad against them, I 
persecuted them even unto strange cities. 

12 *Whereupon as I went to Damascus 
with authority and commission from the chief 

riests, 

13 At midday, O king, I saw in the way a 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me and them which 
journeyed with me. 
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earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, and 
saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why 

rsecutest thou me? zz zs hard for thee to 
Lick against the pricks. 

15 And I said, Who art thou, Lord? 
And he said, I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest. 

16 But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for 
I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thes a minister and a witness both 
of these things which thou hast seen, and of 
those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee ; 

17 Delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 

18 To open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

19 Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision : 

20 But shewed first unto them of Da- 
mascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all 
the coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, 
that they should repent and turn to God, and 
do works meet for repentance. 

21 For these causes the Jews caught me 
in the temple, and went about to kill me. 

22 Having therefore obtained help of God, 


I continue unto this day, witnessing both to 


small and great, saying none other things than 
those which the prophets and Moses did say 
should come: = 

23 That Christ should suffer, and that he 
should be the first that should rise from the 
dead, and should shew light unto the people, 
and to the Gentiles. 

24 {| And as he thus spake for himself, 
Festus said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art 
beside thyself; much learning doth make 
thee mad. 

25 But he said, I am not mad, most noble 
Festus ; but speak forth the words of truth 
and soberness. 

26 For the king knoweth of these things, 
before whom also I speak freely: for I am 
persuaded that none of these things are hidden 
from him; for this thing was not done in a 
corner. 

27 King Agrippa, believest thou the pro- 
phets ? I know that thou believest. 

28 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 

29 And Paul said, I would to God, that 
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not only thou, but also all that hear me this 
day, were both almost, and altogether such as 
I am, except these bonds. 

30 § And when he had thus spoken, the 
king rose up, and the governor, and Bernice, 
and they that sat with them : 





Verse 1. * Paul stretched forth the hand.’ —Elsner and 
others have shewn, by appropriate citations, that this ac- 
tion was, at this time, esteemed a very decent expression 
of earnestness in one about to make a speech. It was 
avoided indeed by the more illustrious of the earlier Greek 
orators, such as Pericles, Themistocles, and Aristides ; and 
hence there is no trace of it in connection with the various 
speeches reported by Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
and others. But it appears that this gesture was much 
used by Demosthenes, though whether he introduced it 
or not is uncertain. 

3. ‘I know thee to be erpert in all custums and questions 
which are among the Jews.’—The correctness of this cha- 
racter of Agrippa may be corroborated by several circum- 
stances, particularly from the known zeal for the law of his 
father. Of this father Josephus reports that his constant 
residence was at Jerusalem, and that he took delight in 
living there, and punctually observed the laws of his 
country: that he kept himself free from pollution, con- 
ducting his life in all purity; nor did a day pass in which 
he offered not the sacrifices required by the law. A per- 


’ gon who took so much pains to observe, and who had on 


various occasions incurred great risks to preserve the 
Jewish rites, must have been careful to bring up his chil- 
dren in the same principles ; and that he did sO appears 
from the fact that both Agrippa and Bernice, notwith- 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


1 Paul shipping toward Rome, 10 foretelleth of the 
danger of the voyaye, 11 but tw not believed. 14 
They are tossed to and fro with a tempest, 41 and 
suffer shipwreck, 22, 34, 44 yet all come safe to land. 


Anp when it was determined that we should 
sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and cer- 
tain other prisoners unto one named Julius, a 
centurion of Augustus’ band. 

2 And entering into a ship of Adramyt- 
tium, we launched, meaning to sail by the 
coasts of Asia; one Aristarchus, a Macedo- 
nian of Thessalonica, being with us. 

3 And the next day we touched at Sidon. 
And Julius courteously entreated Paul, and 
gave him liberty to go unto his friends to 
refresh himself. 

4 And when we had launched from thence, 
we sailed under Cyprus, because the winds 
were contrary. 

5 And when we had sailed over the sea of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a 
city of Lycia. 

6 ‘Aad there the centurion found a ship of 


1 Or, Candie. 
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31 And when they were gone aside, they 


talked between themselves, saying, This man 
doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 

32 Then said Agrippa unto Festus, This 
man might have been set at liberty, if he bad 
not appealed unto Cesar. 


standing their own faults, evinced on many occasions a 
great zeal for the law. 

11. ‘ Compelled them to bluspheme.’—This is illustrated 
by what was afterwards done by the heathen persecutors, 
who, when persons accused of being Christians were 
brought before them, required them not only to renounce 
their profession, but to curse the name of Christ as a proot 
of their repentance if they allowed that they were or had 
been Christians; or as an evidence of their sincerity if 
they altogether denied the charge. Thus Pliny, in his ce- 
lebrated epistle to Trajan concerning the Christians, says, 
that he had received anonymous information that certain 
persons were Christians, and had them called before him. 
Some of them denied that they were or ever had been such ; 
aud to prove their sincerity, repeated after him an invo- 
cation to the gods, and a supplication to the statue of the 
emperor (which, together with the images of the gods, had 
been brought out for the occasion), offering frankincense 
and wine before it, and moreover reviling Christ ; ‘none of 
which things,’ he adds, ‘it was said, that those who were 
really Christians could be compelled to do.’ Others con- 
fessed that they were Christians, but immediately after re- 
tracted, affirming that they had indeed been such but were 
so no longer ; and in proof of the sincerity of their retrac- 
tion, worshipped the statue of the emperor and the images 
of the gods, and likewise uttered tavectives against Christ, 


Alexandria sailing into Italy ; and he put us 
therein. 

7 And when we had sailed slowly many 
days, and scarce were come over against 
Cnidus, the wind not suffering us, we sailed 
under ‘Crete, over against Salmone ; 

8 And, hardly passing it, came unto a 
place which is called ‘The fair havens ; nigh 
whereunto was the city of Lasea. 

9 Now when much time was spent, and when 
sailing was now dangerous, because the fast 
was now already past, Paul admonished them, 

10 And said unto them, Sirs, I perceive 
that this voyage will be with “hurt and much 
damage, not only of the lading and ship, but 
also of our lives. 

11 Nevertheless the centurion believed the 
master and the owner of the ship, more than 
those things which were spoken by Paul. 

12 4 And because the evel was not com- 
modious to winter in, the more part advised 
to depart thence also, if by any means they 
might attain to Phenice, and there to winter ; 
which ts an haven of Crete, and lieth toward 
the south west and north west. 
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supposing that they had obtained their pur- 
pose, loosing thence, they sailed close by 
Crete. 

14 But not long after there “arose against 
it a tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon. 

15 And when the ship was caught, and 
could not bear up into the wind, we let her 
drive. 

16 And running under a certain island 
which is called Clauda, we had much work to 
come by the boat : 

17 Which when they had taken up, they 
used helps, undergirding the ship; and, fear- 
ing lest they should fall into the quicksands, 
strake sail, and so were driven. 

18 And we being exceedingly tossed with 
a tempest, the next day they lightened the 
ship ; 
is And the third day we cast out with 
our own hands the tackling of the ship. 

20 And when neither sun nor stars in 


many days rs asia and no small tempest 


lay on us, all hope that we should be saved 
was then taken away. 

21 But after long abstinence Paul stood 
forth in the must of them, and said, Sirs, ye 
should have hearkened unto me, and not have 
loosed from Crete, and to have gained this 
harm and loss. - 

22 And now I exhort you to be of good 
cheer: for there shall be no loss of any man’s 
life among you, but of the ship. 

23 For there stood by me this night the 
angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, 

24 Saying, Fear not, Paul; thou must be 
brought before Cesar: and, lo, God hath 
given thee all them that sail with thee. 

25 Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for 
I believe God, that it shall be even as it was 
told me. 

26 Howbeit we must be cast upon a certain 
island. 

27 But when the fourteenth night was 
come, as we were driven up and down in 
Adria, about midnight the shipmen deemed 
that they drew near to some country ; 

28 And sounded, and found 7 twenty 
fathoms: and when they had gone a little 
further, they sounded again, and found zt 
fifteen fathoms. 

29 Then fearing lest they should have 
fallen upon rocks, they cast four anchors out 
of the stern, and wished for the day. 

30 And as the shipmen were about to flee 
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out of the ship, when they had let down the 
boat into the sea, under colour as though 
they would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship, . 

31 Paul said to the centurion and to the 
soldiers, Except these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved. 

32 Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of 
the boat, and let her fall off. 

33 And while the day was coming on, 
Paul besought them all to take meat, saying, 
This day is the fourteenth day that ye have 
tarried and continued fasting, having taken 
nothing. : 

34 Wherefore I pray you to take some 
meat: for this is for your health: for there 
shall not an hair fall from the head of any of 


ou. 

: 39 And when he had thus spoken, he took 
bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of 
them all: and when he had a wt, he 
began to eat. 

386 Then were they all of good cheer, and 
they also took some meat. 

37 And we were in all in the ship two 
hundred threescore and sixteen souls. 

38 And when they had eaten enough, they 
lightened the ship, and cast out the wheat 
into the sea. | 

39 And when it was day, they knew not 
the land: but they discovered a certain 
creek with a shore, into the which they were 
minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the 
ship. 

40 And when they had ‘taken up the 
anchors, they committed themselves unto the 
sea, and loosed the rudder bands, and hoised 
up the mainsail to the wind, and made toward 
shore. 

41 And falling into a place where two 
seas met, they ran the ship aground; and 
the forepart stuck fast, and remained unmove- 
able, but the hinder part was broken with the 
violence of the waves. 

_ 42 And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill 
the prisoners, lest any of them should swim 
out and escape. 

43 But the centurion, willing to save Paul, 
kept them from their purpose; and com- 
manded that they which could swim should 
cast themselves first into the sea, and get to 
land : 

44 And the rest, some on boards, and some 
on broken pieces of the ship. And so it came 
to pass, that they escaped all safe to land. 


4 Or, cut the anchors, they left them in the sea, &c 
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Verse 1, ‘Julius. —As it was common for freed slaves 
to take the names of their former masters, it has been con- 
jectured that this Julius was a freedman of the Julian or 
Cesarean family. 

— ‘ Augustus’ band,’ or ‘legion:’ so called, perhaps, 
trom Augustus Cesar in particular, although the name 
‘ Augustus’ was borne as a title hy the present (ch. xxv. 
21, 25) and other emperors. Lipsius has shewn, from an 
ancient inscription, that there was a legion so called. 

2. ‘ Adramyttium.’—This was a seaport of Myra, in 
Asia Minor, situated in a small gulf of the seme name, op- 
posite the isle of Lesbos. The town, at the bottom of the 
gulf, still subsists under the abridged name of Adramyt; 
but there are no ruins of the ancient town. It is situated 
in a large valley, which abounds in olives, which, with 
wool from the interior, and some gall of Valonia, form the 
usual exports from the place. Adramyt is still a port of 
considerable traffic; and it is observable that the build- 
ing of large trading-vessels and boats is still carried on to 
a considerable extent. The town contains about one thou. 
sand houses, mostly mean, and miserably built. The ship, 
then lying at Cesarea, in which Paul embarked, appears 
to have been bound to its own port, coastwise, and as it 
must pass Myra ou the coast of Lycia, Julius probably en- 
gaged it to take his prisoners so far, hoping to find, as he 
actually did find, another vessel there in which to embark 
them for Italy. 

— ‘Meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia.’—An inten- 
tion, this, calculated to astonish a modern navigator, since 
it obliged them to traverse two sides of a triangle (formed 
by the west coast of Syria and the south of Asia Minor), 
instead of crossing its base. This last, however, they were 
at length obliged to do on account of the contrary winds, 
which made their voyage not a little shorter than it would 
have been if they had been allowed to follow their origi- 
nal intention. All this is, however, easily accounted for 
by the reflection that the mariner’s compass was wanting, 
whence all voyages were, as far as possible, performed by 
creeping along the coasts; and that it was considered a 
matter of great peril and enterprise, whenever accident 
compelled or circumstances rendered it requisite to put 
forth to sea, and still more when land was entirely lost 
sight of. The difficulties of the present remarkable voyage 
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rather than by comparisons drawn from the comparative 
ease and safety of modern navigation. 

4. ‘Sailed under Cyprus, because the winds were conr- 
trary.’ —That is, the contrary winds obliged them to leave 
the coast, and take a shorter track, by passing directly 
over from Sidon to the coasts of Lycia. This necessarily 
carried them ‘under,’ or to the south, of Cyprus; whereas 
their original plan would have carried them to the north 
of that island. The north point was accounted the upper- 
most in ancient as well as in modern geography. 

5. * The sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia.’—They crossed 
the western part of the sea which washes the southern 
coasts of Cilicia and Pamphylia, and the opposite or 
northern shores of Cyprus. 

— ‘ Myra, acity of Lycia.—This city was at this time 
the metropolis of the provinee of Lycia; and from the 
fourth century down to the invasion of this part of Asia 
my the Saracens, was noted as the see of a Christian bishop. 

he town itself stood upon a high hill, about twenty, fur- 
longs from the shore. Lycia, of which it was the capital, 
had the whole of its southern and about one half of its 
eastern and western shores washed by the sea. It was 
partly bounded on the east by Pamphylia, and on the west 
by Caria, while on the north it had the small country of 
Milyas. It was a very fertile province, and in its prospe- 
rous times possessed twenty-three considerable cities, the 
chief of which were Myra, Patara (the only ones men- 
tioned in Scripture), Olympus, Telmissus, aud Phaselis. 
The inhabitants, who are said to have been originally from 
Crete, are celebrated by the ancients for their sobriety and 
wise administration of justice. 

6. ‘A ship of Alexandria sailing into Italy.’,—‘ As Myra 
lies nearly under the same meridian with Alexandria, it 
was, from the facility of reaching it, a usual place for the 
Egyptian corn-ships to touch at'n their way to Italy, as, 
in the state of navigation at that time, it can scarcely be 
supposed that they would accomplish the voyage from 
Egypt to Puteoli without some supplies by the way, both 
of necessaries, and also of information respecting their 
course and situation.’ Dr. Falconer’s Dissertation on St. 
Paul’s Voyage, 4817:—a valuable little treatise, by 
which (although obliged to dissent from its leading 
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pusition) we shall be occasiona]ly assisted in our progress 
through the present chapter. 

7. ‘ Over against Cnidus.’—Dr. Falconer inclines to 
think that they probably coasted the southern part of the 
island of Rhodes until they came over against or into the 
meridian of Cnidus. But we prefer to suppose that they 
crossed the gulf of Caria, and passed between Rhodes and 
Cnidus; because we have no example in this book, in 
which a position is indicated by a reference to a point on 
the continent when an island intervenes. 

Cnidus was situated on a peninsula of the same name, 
opposite Rhodes. The peninsula consists of high moun- 
tains, sloping steeply upwards from the port; but to the 
west (tow the open sea) presenting a perpendicular 
face of rock of from 100 to 300 feet high, utterly inacces- 
sible to friend or enemy. (Turner's Journal, iii. 37.) The 
town of Cnidus stood at the extremity of this peninsula, 
and was spread over the ascent of a high mountain risin 
gradually from the sea. It had three fine ports, sheltered 
by a peninsula and divided hy an isthmus. It is much 
noticed by old writers as possessing a famous statue of 
Venus by Praxiteles. In the sixth century, mention is 
made of a bishop of Cnidus as assisting at the synods of 
Rome and Constantinople. 

— ‘Under Crete.’—On the south side of Crete. The 
meaning of this and the following verse is, that whereas 
their direct course from opposite Cnidus would have led 
them to the north of the island, they were forced out of 
their track by contrary winds and obliged to round the 
island of Crete, or pass to the south of it. In doing this, 
they first made the promontory of Salmone at the eastern 
extremity of the island; this they passed with difficulty, 
and took shelter in a place called Fair Havens. 

Crete, now called Candia, is a very large island fronting 
the Aigean Sea. It is 160 miles long, but not in the widest 
parts more than 35 miles, and in the narrowest not more 
than six miles broad, whence it was also called the Long 
Island. From the fruitfulness of its soil, and the purity 
of its air, it also got the name of Macaris, or the Fortunate 
Island. It was indeed greatly celebrated for its fertility. 
It abounded in ail kinds of grain ; its plains being covered 
with a deep rich soil, and plentifully irrigated by small 
rivers. Its fruits were deemed much to surpass those of 
the same kinds produced in other places; and its wines 
were held in high esteem, as they still are in the Levant. 
{t was populous, and anciently had a hundred cities, whence 
its name of Hecatompolis; but Ptolemy only enumerates 
forty of the number. Crete still deserves the ancient 
praises for the fertility of its soil and the salubrity of its 
air; but under the Moslem yoke the greater part of its 
rich soil has been left uncultivated. Before the revolution, 
Mr. Conner estimated the Greek inhabitants at about 

150,000; the Turkish population was not by any means 
so numerous. 

8. ‘ Hardly passing it.—In a great degree, doubtless, 
from the adverse state of the wind; but the doubling of a 
cape or promontory was always regarded by the ancient 
mariners as a matter of serious difficulty. 

— ' The fair havens,’ Kadoi Améves, Pococke informs 
us that the inhabitants still give the name of Kulos limenas 
to a small bay about two leagues to the east of Cape 
Matala. 

— ‘ Lasea.’—No town, or village of this name in Crete 
is mentioned by Pliny or any other geographer or historian. 
The name Lasos, in Pliny, is nearest to it; but he makes 
this an inland town. Dr. Bloomfield nevertheless thinks 
it may be the same, since by inland towns Pliny only 
means such as were not ports, and that Lasea was not a 
port is clear, the Fair Havens being its port. The town 
18 therefore supposed to have been on the brow of the hills 
which rise about four miles from the shore. It is, however, 
very possible that Lasea may have been one of the towns 
of the hundred-citied Crete, which being of secondary im- 
portance no existing ancient writer found occasion to 
mention, ~ 

9. * The fast was now already past,’—This must mean 
the great fast of Expiation, which took place on the tenth 
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of the month Tisri, or about the twenty-fifth of September, 
on which the autumnal equinox was then computed to fall. 
The reference to it therefore here expresses the season in 
which it occurred, in such a way of loose reference as 
when we speak of Christmas, Lady-day, Michaelmas, etc. : 
and it is likely that the time of this voyage was consider- 
ably later than the fast: October being probably fast waning, 
and November at hand, if even some advance had not been 
made in the latter month. 

It is clear that they expected to have finished their 
voyage before this advanced season of the year, when, in 
those seas, stormy weather usually prevailed, which the 
timid navigation of the time dared not encounter: nor are 
indeed the ‘ Michaelmas flows,’ as they are called, regarded 
without some apprehension even by modern mariners. 
Dr. Falconer has here a valuable paragraph, which we 
copy :—‘It appears from Josephus that navigation was 
accounted dangerous among the Jews from the time of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, October the first, to that of the De- 
dication of the Temple, December the ninth; and in this 
interval both the voyage and the shipwreck probably took 
place. Vegetius assigus the third of the ides (November 
the eleventh) for the day on which navigation was inter- 
rupted ; and we are informed by the calendar of Geminus, 
and by Theophrastus, that stormy weather at sea might be 
expected abont this season. The day above specified had, 
I think, elapsed some time before they left the Fair Havens, 
which would nearly correspond with the cosmical setting 
of Orion (November the ninth), a time of the year remark- 
able for stormy weather in those seas which the vessel 
which carried St. Paul was then traversing. Some days 
more might pass hetween the delivery of the caution given 
by St. Paul and their setting sail. Fourteen or fifteen days 
more were, we know, spent upon the voyage, which brings 
the time, without any strain on the narrative, to the end of 
November or the beginning of the succeeding month.’ 

ll. ‘ The master and the owner.,—The latter of these 
persons, the vavxAnpos, was the owner or supercargo: but 
the office of the former requires a little more explanatian. 
His title of xuBepyfrns, or ‘ governor,’ denotes his office, as 
he had the chief command in all that concerned the navi- 

tion of the vessel; in which his opinion was final. 

ence the centurion, as was usual, took his opinion in 
preference to that of Paul, although he might have known 
that the apostle was a person of experience in nautical 
matters;—for such doubtless he was, from his frequent 
voyages and the dangers he had undergone, which were 
more and greater than St. Luke has had occasion to relate: 
for we are informed by the apostle himself that he had 
been thrice shipwrecked, and had even been a day and a 
night in the cae (2 Cor. xi. 25). The functions which 
the ‘governor’ discharged, and the qualifications which 
were required in him, are fully stated by ancient writers. 
His usual post was on an eleyated place at the stern of the 
vessel, whence he issued his orders to the steersman and 
to those who managed the sails—often himself taking the 
helm. Besides the practical knowledge which this implied, 
it was requisite that he should be acquainted with the con- 
stellations, that the course of his ship might be directed by 
them; and with the winds—their names, the quarters from 
which they blew, and the seasons in which they were pre- 
valent. He was also expected to have a knowledge of 
ports, and places fit to put in to, when occasion required, 
as well as of rocks and shoals; nor was he to be ignorant 
of the signs of approaching storms. /#lian says that the 
Carthaginian vessels had always two of these ‘ governors’ 
in a ship; which was, we suppose, a measure of precaution, 
that the ship might not be oa goa with a commander 
in case one should die during the long voyages which those 
vessels made. Under other circumstances, only large 
vessels, such as the present, carried both a ‘governor’ 
and supercargo ; both offices being discharged by the same 
person in the smaller trading vessels. 

12. * Phenice.’—Paul had advised that they should stay 
in the Fair Havens for the winter: but as it did not appear 
commodious for that purpose, the master, with whom the 
majority concurred, although he assented to the necessity 
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of wintering in Crete, thought he might venture to carry 
the ship to the more convenient haven of Phenice. This 
place is mentioned both by Ptolemy and Strabo as a port 
on the southern coast of the island of Crete. It was oppo- 
site the small island of Clauda or Gaudos, and about fifty- 
two nautical miles to the north-west of the Fair Havens. 
The name of the place was, properly, Phenix, and it was 
in after-times the seat of a bishop. The description which 
follows of the aspect of this port, seems to indicate that it 
was crooked with two jutting horns, so that it looked into 
the sea not only to the south-west, but to the north-west. 
It was thus protected from the south wind, which was the 
most dreaded, and to which the Fair Havens was probably 
exposed. It is possible that the south side of Crete may 
have been sought, in the first instance, voluntarily—even 
at the expense of doubling Cape Salmone—from the know- 
ledge that there are no good harbours on the northern coast 
of the island. 

14. ‘A tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon.’'—The name 
here given to the wind has supplied occasion to not a little 
discussion—the word being not found in any other writer. 
Various emendations have been suggested, chiefly with the 
view of reducing it to the nearest resembling term express- 
ing a point wind. We cannot here follow these investi- 
gations; and it is the less necessary to do so, as it appears 
best to take the term as it stands, since it may be found to 
offer a sense really better than any of the emendations 
would supply. It is not necessary to make it refer to 
a point wind, however unfavourable; but far better to 
understand it of one of those whirlwinds or hurricanes so 
common in those seas at this time of the year, and which 
is so well known to our seamen by the name of a Levanter, 
and which the ancients called 7yphon, and the modern Ita- 
lians Tuffone. This wind is, of course, not a point wind, but 
shifting about in all quarters from N.E. toS.E.,— but East 
prevailing ; a description which well corresponds not only 
to the directions in which the vessel was driven, but to the 
more obvious meaning of ‘Euroclydon,’ which may be 
rendered ‘the wave-stirring East wind,’ its quality being 
added to distinguish it from the steady East wind. There 
is a fine description of such a storm and its effects in 
Virgil, i. 108-113. 

16. * Clauda,’ called also Gaudos, a smal] island, about 
twenty-five miles to the south of the port of Phenice, which 
our navigators had hoped to reach. 

— ‘* We had much work to come by the boat.’—Every ship, 
as at present, had a boat; but, as now in the East, it was 
not at the commencement of the voyage taken up and 
secured on deck, but left on the water, attached to the stern 
by arope. The reason of this difference is clear. The 
modern navigator bids adieu to land, and has no further 
present need for his boat ; but the ancient seaman, in creep- 
ing along the coast, maintained much intercourse with the 
land, for which the boat was kept always ready. When, 
however, a storm arose, and there was danger that the boat 
would be dashed to pieces against the sides of the ship, it 
was drawn close up under the stern. In the present case 
we understand that this was done, and that the passage 
prefixed to this note declares that there was much difficulty 
in thus securing the boat. 

17. ‘ They used helps, undergirding the ship.’—They were 
evidently afraid the vessel would go to pieces, particular! 
if it struck the sand- banks, as they apprehended. With 
respect to the ‘ helps’ (Bon@elas) Dr. Bloomfield observes, 
‘I am inclined to think that these here chiefly mean long 
beams or planks, extending horizontally, and forming a 
belting. Now the ancients, from their want of skill in 
ee were very timid, and therefore very carefol : 
and I have no doubt but that, in the larger vessels, ship- 
wrights were taken on board (as carpenters on board our 
men-of-war), to attend to the repairs of the vessel.’ The 
‘undergirding the ship’ appears to mean the drawing of 
thick cables around it, to keep its timbers together. This 
was sometimes done when such dangers were apprehended, 
and is alluded to by Horace : 

‘The wounded mast 
And ase hs groan beneath the southern blast, 
6 


Nor without ropes thy keel can longer brave 
The rushing fury of th’ imperious wave.’ 
Carm. 1. i, 14. 


Modern instances of the same practice might be adduced. 
See Anson's Voyage, p. 24, 4to. 

— ‘ Lest they should Jall into the quicksands,’—The ori- 
ginal (rh» Zdpriy) implies that they feared being cast on 
the Syrtis—meaning doubtless the Syrtis Major on the 
coast of Africa, occupying the great part of what is now 
called the Gulf of Sidra. There were two Syrtes; but the 
Syrtis Minor was too far to the west to be a subject of 
apprehension, whereas the Syrtis Major lay to the south- 
west, in the direction in which the vessel seems to have 
been driving when it passed under Clauda, which, by the 
way, is the nearest European island to the coast of Africa 
on which the quicksands are found. It is true that even 
the Syrtis Major was still at a greater distance than would 
seem to justify any immediate apprehension; but we are 
to recollect the timidity of the ancient mariners, the un- 
certainty and confusion which the storm occasioned, and, 
above all, the horror which the very name of the Syrtes 
inspired. The Syrtis Major is a wide shallow gulf, pene- 
trating very far within the northern coast of Africa, and 
not only certain parts of its shores are formed of moveable 
sands, but the gulf itself is thickly sown with shallows of 
the same kind, which, yielding to the force of the waves, 
are subject to variation in their forms and position: from 
which, and other causes, the depths in the gulf were so 
uncertain, that experience seems to have proved of no 
avail to mariners. The mouth of the Syrtis Major was, in 
particular, thickly set with shallows. See an account of 
the Syrtes in Rennell’s Geog. of Herodotus, sect. xxiii. 
Dr. Bloomfield conjectures that possibly by the Syrtes is 
here meant, not only the Syrtes properly so called, but 
that sandy belt by which the whole of the part of the 
African shore opposite to them was encircled. 

— ‘ Strake sail.—The word rendered ‘ sail’ (oxeves) is 
of doubtful signification, and hence interpreters have been 
much divided in opinion concerning it. They mostly 
concur with our translators ; but some will have it to mean 
the anchor, and others the mast. Kypke observes that they 
had probably already let down their sails; to which Dr. 
Bloomfield adds the observation that sails are on such occa- 
sions (being rakes rather raised than lowered. This may 
be true now (though not with respect to all sails); but in 
the ancient vessels, as still in all Oriental vessels, there 
were no fired yards. The sail might be, and was, if oppor- 
tunity allowed or occasion required, reefed to the yard 
without being lowered—but, being reefed, it was lowered 
with the yard, unless the occasion for reefing were merely 
temporary. This point is clearly proved by all our cuts, 
ancient and modern, which exhibit sails, all fixed to 
movable yards; some of them are set, others in the 
act of being reefed; some remaining reefed on the still 
elevated yard; others lowered, with the yard, without 
being reefed. The objection therefore is not, on this ground, 

ood, to our understanding the sail in the present instance. 
if there be others more valid, there certainly is no objec- 
tion to our understanding the mast, since it is certain, as 
Dr. Bloomfield (who thinks this the better alternative) 
states, the mast was so formed as to go in a socket, and be 
raised or lowered at pleasure. The result leaves the ques- 
tion to be—whether they now took down their yards and 
sails, ‘scudding under bare poles,’ to use the nautical 
phrase; or else took down their mast, for the same reasons 
that sometimes induce our mariners to cut away the masts 
of their vessels in dangerous extremities. 

18. ‘ They lightened the ship,’ by throwing overboard 
part, at least, of the lading. 

19. ‘ The tackling of the ship.’-—Probably all such of the 
ship’s stores as were not indispensable to their safety ; but 
it seems idle to speculate, as some do, concerning the par- 
ticular articles that were thrown overboard. Probably the 
baggage of the passengers was included. 

27, ‘ We were driven np and down in Adria.’—That is, 
in the Adriatic Sea. Now if by ‘ Adria’ we are to under- 
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remains no alternative but to acquiesce in Dr. Falconer’s 
conclusion that the island of Melita, in which the ship was 
ultimately wrecked, was not, as 1s commonly su 
Malta, but an obscure island in the Gulf of Venice, 
anciently also called Melita, and now Meleda. This 
opinion is not by any means a new one; but the learned 
writer (following Bryant nef has stated the arguments 
for it very clearly, and has adduced some fresh ones to 
strengthen his position. He is of course careful to insist 
that the ‘Adria’ can only mean the Gulf of Venice, the 
admission ofwhich position would certainly exclude Malta. 
To this we cannot subscribe, as it appears to have been 
solidly shewn by Beza, Bochart, Grotius, Wetstein, and 
others, from Ptolemy, Strabo, and other ancient writers, 
that, at the time in question, the Adriatic Sea, was cousi- 
dered to comprehend the whole of the sea between Greece, 
Italy, and Africa; so that it comprised the Ionian, Cretan, 
and Sicilian seas. In 1730, P. Ignazio Giorgi published 
at Venice his IJspezionit Anticritiche, in which he laid 
great stress on the restriction of the name ‘ Adria’ to the 
Gulf of Venice, as establishing the preferable claims of 
Meleda. Dr. Falconer appears to have seen this work ; 
aud we therefore regret that he did not also refer to the 
large body of counter evidence brought together in the 
Malta I|lustrata, published at Malta in 1772. Fra. Abela, 
in the original work published in 1647, had cousidered the 
relative claims of Malta and Meleda somewhat largely: 
and in putting forth a new edition, the Count Giovannan- 
tonio Ciantar applied himself to enlarge the evidence in 
favour of Malta, by opposing the main argument of Father 
Giorgi; which he did by adducing a mulutude of citations 
(in lib. ii. not. vii.) from ancient historians, graphers, 
and poets, to shew the large extent which they assigned 
to the Adriatic Sea. All the other objections to Malta are 
met, and the arguments in its favour stated, in the Malta 
Lllustrata at considerable length: and, for ourselves, 
although we do think that there is quite enough to be said 
in favour of Meleda, and against Malta, to justify the stand 
which has been made for the former island, the weight of 
evidence of all kinds preponderates greatly in behalf of 
Malta. The subject is one in which we feel considerable 
interest, and to which we should be glad to give a full 
consideration. We regret that our limits preclude us from 
this indulgence, and confine us to the expression of the 
conviction which we have stated. 

28. * Twenty fathoms.’—The Greek measure (dpyuia) 
here eanteued. denoted the utmost extent of both hands, 
stretched out till they formed a straight line, including the 
breadth of the body. 

29. ‘ Four anchors.’—The anchors in use at the time of 
this voyage had much resemblance to our own, except 
that they wanted the transverse beam of wood. It seems 
that large stones originally served in the place of anchors ; 
and then blocks of w filled with lead, and which of 
course acted by their weight only. Bags of sand and 
baskets of stones also served the same purpose. When 
iron anchors were first invented, they had but one point, 
or tooth, as it was called. Anchors with two flukes, or 
teeth, are said by Pliny to have been invented by Eupa- 
lamus; but Strabo ascribes the invention to Anacharsis. 
A large ship carried several anchors; and it seems that 
the iron ones did not at once supersede those of wood, for 
Hiero’s great ship is said to have been provided with four 
wooden anchors and eight of iron. The anchors were such 
as we should consider small in proportion to the size of the 
ship; doubtless because they could not provide their vessels 
with a mechanical power adequate to the raising of such 
ponderous anchors as are now in use: hence also the 
necessity of using several anchors at once. Even in what 
we call the ‘middle ages,’ ships usually carried eight or 
ten anchors of a certain weight. The ancient ships had 
one anchor much Jarger than any of the others ; and this 
was called ‘the sacred anchor,’ because it was only used 
when all the others were lost, or in the last extremity of 
danger—probably on account of the difficulty with which 
it was raised. 
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— ‘ Out of the stern.’—This has been objected to, seeing 
that anchors are at present cast from the prow and not 
from the stern of ships. The difference between the prow 
and stern was, however, much less considerable in ancient 
thun in modern ships. Among the Romans. undoubtedly, 
it was the general practice to cast the anchor from the prow, 
be this was not an invariable practice, for instances have 

n adduced in which anchors were dropped from the 
stern, as mentioned by Julius Cesar (Bell. Civ. i. 29) and 
Val. Flaccus (v. 27). Fosbrooke mentions an instance of 
even a Norman ship with an anchor at the stern, over the 
side. But it is to be recollected that the Roman practice 
proves nothing in the present case, the ship being of Alex- 
andria in Egypt; and we do not know but that it was the 
practice for such vessels to carry their anchors at the stern. 
‘I find,’ says Dr. Bloomfield, ‘on the authority of James 
Epist., preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (and 
cited by Liha that there were, in his time, ships yet 
at Alexandria, plying between that port and Constan- 
tinople, that carried anchors in the poops. And this the 
same learned writer confirms by a passage of Heliodorus.’ 
Sir John Chardin, who, as it appears from Harmer’s cita- 
tion of his manuscripts, supposes the ship in which this 
voyage was made was like a large médern Egyptian 
calque of 320 tons, and capable of carrying from twerty- 
four to thirty guns, observes, that they always carried 
their anchors at their stern and never at their prow. 
When they cast anchor, the anchors are carried to some 
distance from the ship, by means of the skiff, and are 
dropped in such a manner that the ship has always one 
anchor on one side, and the other on the other side, so 
that the vessel may lie between them, lest the cables 
should be entangled with each other. We may presume 
that, in like manner, the four anchors cast out at the stern, 
in the present instance, were dropped two on each side of 
the vessel. 

3U. ‘ As though they would have cast anchors out of the 
Soreship.’—This is very remarkable, taken in connection 
with the statement in the last verse; and, while it corro- 
borates the view we have just taken, supplies what appears 
to us a very clear illustration of the whole transaction. 
The seamen, whose own custom it was to cast their 
anchors out at the stern, being aware that it was the Roman 
practice to drop them at the prow, and having very pro- 
bably during the voyage discussed the comparative advan- 
tages of the two methods with the Romans on board, and 
heard them insist on the superiority of their own practice, 
employed an alleged intention of trying this method for 
giving additional security to the vessel, as a pretext for 
getting possession of the boat in which they purposed to 
escape from the ship. Here a query occurs :— Were these 
anchors also at the stern, and did they want the boat to 
carry them forward and drop them at the foreship? or, 
the anchors being already at the prow, did they profess to 
need the boat in order to carry them out and drop them at 
some distance from the ship, according to the method de- 
scribed in the preceding note? The latter seems to us the 
most probable supposition ; and, in that case, we find that, 
although it was their usual practice to drop their anchors 
at the stern, they were prepared for the alternative of 
dropping them at the prow, according to the Roman 
method, if need were. Observe also that, although they 
had already dropped four anchors, they had more remain- 
ing; which circumstance is explained by the observation 
already made respecting the number of anchors carried in 
ancient vessels. 

37. * Two hundred threescore and sixteen souls.’—A ve 
large number, according to our notions, for a trading- 
vessel to carry. It helps us, with other circumstances, to 
collect that the ship was a large one. This might be illus- 
trated by a reference to what Chardin gle as quoted 
above, concerning the Egyptian caiques. But, indeed, it 
appears, from Lucian and others, that the vessels which 
carried corn from Egypt to Rome were generally of very 
large dimensions. 

88. ‘ Cast out the wheat.'—The remainder of the cargo 
probably ; for every circumstance leads to the conclusion 
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that this vessel from Alexandria was laden with corn for 
Rome. The imperial city derived its principal supply 
from Egypt. Perhaps the wheat now thrown out was the 
portion which had been reserved for provision. 

39. ‘ A certain creek with a shore.’—The people of Malta 
have from time immemorial considered this ‘ creek’ to 
have been what is now called the Port of St. Paul. This 
is a deep bay on the north coast, being the last indentation 
of the coast, but one, from the western extremity of the 
island. This bay is about two miles deep by one mile 
broad. The harbour is very unsafe to some distance from 
the shore, although there is good anchorage in the middle 
for light vessels. The greatest danger is at the western 
headland, at the entrance of the bay, particularly as close 
to it is a small island (Salamone) and a still smaller islet 
(Salamonetto), the currents and shoals around and between 
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which are particularly dangerous in stormy weather. It 


is usually supposed that the vessel struck at this pomt. In 
the neighbourhood of this port there are some ancient 
habitations, hollowed in the rock, but which are now 
almost destroyed by the north winds and the sea acid 
which abounds in this part. From this place the old city 
is distinctly seen, at the distance of about five miles; and 
on viewing the bay from the church upon the top of the 
hill on which the city stands, it occurred to ourselves that 
the people of the town might easily from thence perceive, 
in the morning, that a wreck had during the night taken 
place in the bay. 

Most of the difficulties of this most remarkable and 
interesting account of an ancient voyage, lie in the alla- 
sions to the parts of the ship, which were materially dif- 
ferent from those of European shipping, from which the 
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ideas of most readers are derived. We have therefore 
introduced some representations of ancient Roman and 
of modern shipping, selected with reference to the illustra- 
tion they seem calculated to afford, and which may be 
regarded as supplementary to those which have already 
been given under Ezek. xxvii. We intend them simply 
as general illustrations of the text, as explained in the 
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notes which have already in this chapter been given; re- 
ferring the reader to the ample statements given under 
Ezek. xxvii., for further information on the subject. 

The first is from a bas-relief in the remarkable tomb of 
Neevoleia Tyche at Pompeii; and is interesting from the 
distinctness with which it exhibits the parts of the hull 
and rigging, and the general illustration which it affords 
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of the style of naval architecture among the Romans, The 
prow, the rudder, the mast, the sail, an the arrangement 
of the ropes, deserve particular attention. 

The second is of much larger size, probably larger than 
that in which St. Paul sailed. We have introduced it for 
the sake of its distinct exhibition of those more essential 
parts mentioned in this chapter ; but being a vessel of war, 
and built to be propelled chiefly by rowing, it necessarily 
differed considerably from the trading and sailing vessel 
to which the text refers. The poop, the prow, the sails, 
and the bulwark, will claim particular attention ; nor will 
the rudder be overlooked. It is right to add, however, 
that this is not directly from an antique, but from a model 
framed from the study of various marbles, paintings, and 
other antiques preserved in the royal museum of Portici. 

The third and fourth cuts exhibit the kind of Oriental 
vessels which are now seen in the ports of Western Asia 
and Egypt; and the jifth and sixth exhibit such as are 
seen in the harbours of the Indian Ocean and its gulfs. 
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The propriety of introducing them will appear from the 
illustration derived from them in the notes. The yards 
aud sails may be particularly pointed out to the reader's 
notice. 

The seventh is a Chinese war-junk at anchor, which may 


serve asa further illustration of the analogy indicated in 


the note to Ezek. xxvii. 9, betweeen the vessels of the 
ancients and those of the Chinese. The greatest differ- 
ence was probably about the hull, particularly at the stern ° 
and prow, and also in the rudder. But the masts, yards, 
and sails, seem to us very illustrative. We cannot follow 
the particular details; but may direct attention to the 
manner in which the sails are lowered with the yard, with- 
out being previously furled, and to the ¢wo anchors at the 
prow — for that there are two appears by the ropes by 
which they are attached to the vessel. 

40. * Loosed the rudder bands.’—‘ Loosed the bands of 
the rudders’ would be more correct, the term being ta» 
anoaAvlwy, ‘the rudders,’ in the plural. This haus per- 
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plexed some commentators, to whom more than one rudder 
seemed incomprehensible. It is easily shewn, however, 
that ancient ships had often more than one rudder. In the 
vessels portrayed in the paintings of ancient Egypt, we 
sometimes see vessels with two rudders. This was usual 
elsewhere, as appears from ALlian. Var. Hist. ix. 40; He- 
liodor, in Ethiop. v.15; and Petron. lxii., Ixxiv. In oue 
qf the engraved gems published by Stosch, there is a re- 
presentation of a vessel, without oars, under sail, with two 
rudders at the stern. (Sve also fig. 12, under Ezek. xxvii.) 
Sometimes, indeed, there were four rudders, as in the 
famous ship of Philopator (Athen. lib. v.) ; and Suidas (ix 
voce A:xpora) informs us that then two were at the stern 
and two at the prow. The ancients had great difficulty in 
turniag their ships; and it was probably for this reason 
that rudders were fitted to the prow also, that, if need 
were, the vessel might—instead of being turned, or until 
a favourable opportunity for turning it occurred—proceed, 
so to speak, stern foremost. This was also probably the 
reason why there was, in general, so little real difference 
between the prow and the stern, namely, that they might 
be propelled either way when necessary. In this, as in 
other points, the serious difficultics which nautical readers, 
and even land critics, bave found in this instructive 
chapter, arise from their neglecting to advert to the very 
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great difference between the ships of ancient and modern 
times. 

The loosing of the rudder bands will occasion no diffi- 
culty to the nautical reader, it being still usual to tte up 
the helm when the ship is at anchor. Allowing for the 
different construction of ancient rudders, it is, however, as 
Grotius and others suggest, probable enough that the rud- 
ders had been fastened by bands, externally, to the vessel, 
and that now, being unloosed, they sunk deeper into the 


— ‘ Hotsed up the mainsail,’—It is difficult to see what 
else but a sail they should hoist up to the breeze; yet, as 
the word dpréfoya is unusual, there have been various opi- 
nions concerning it. Luther makes it the mast ; Erasmus 
the sail-yard ; and this we have no doubt it was, but with 
the sail upon it; and that the sail is consequently denoted. 
Dr.- Bloomfield sees that the sail mast be meant; and 
having (as we think, most unnecessarily : see the note on 
verse 17) cut down the mast before, is obliged to set up a 
jury-mast now, to support this sail. Another question has 
arisen concerning the particular sail which is intended : 
but it seems hopeless to ascertain this, while it has been 
considered even open to dispute whether a sail is at all to 
be understood, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1 Paul after his shipwreck 1s kindly entertained of the 
barbarians. 5 The viper on his hand hurteth him 
not. 8 He healeth many diseases in the tsland. 11 
They depart towards Rome. ‘7 He declareth to 
the Jews the cause of his coming. 24 After his 
preaching some were persuaded, and some believed 
not. 30 Yet he preacheth there two years. 


Anp when they were escaped, then they 
knew that the island was called Melita. 

2 And the barbarous people shewed us no 
little kindness: for they kindled a fire, and 
received us every one, because of the present 
rain, and because of the cold. 

3 { And when Paul had gathered a bundle 
of sticks, and laid them on the fire, there came 
a viper out of the heat, and fastened on his 
and 


4 And when the barbarians saw the ve- | 


nomous beast hang on his hand, they said 
among themselves, No doubt this man is a 
murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the 
gea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 

5 And he shook off the beast into the fire, 
and felt no harm. 

6 Howbeit they looked when he should 
have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly : 
but after they had looked a great while, and 
saw no harm come to him, they changed their 
minds, and said that he was a god. 

7 { Inthe same quarters were possessions of 
the chief man of the island, whose name was 
Publius; who received us, and lodged us 
three days courteously. 

8 And it came to pass, that the father of 
Publius lay sick of a fever and of a bloody 
flux: to whom Paul entered in, and prayed, 
and laid his hands on him, and healed him. 

9 So when this was done, others also, which 
had diseases in the island, came, and were 
healed : 

10 Who also honoured us with many 
honours; and when we departed, they laded 
us with such things as were necessary. 

11 { And after three months we departed 
in a ship of Alexandria, which had wintered 
in the isle, whose sign was Castor and Pollux. 

12 And landing at Syracuse, we tarried 
there three days. 

13 And from thence we fetched a compass, 
and came to Rhegium: and after one day 
the south wind blew, and we came the next 
day to Puteoli: 

14 Where we found brethren, and were 
desired to tarry with them seven days: and 
80 we went toward Rome. © 
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15 And from thence, when the brethren 
heard of us, they came to meet us as far as 
Appii forum, and The three taverns: whoin 
when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 
courage. 

16 And when we came to Rome, the cen- 
turion delivered the prisoners to the captain 
of the guard: but Paul was suffered to 
ule by himself with a soldier that kept 

im. 

17 { And it came to pass, that after three 
days Paul called the chief of the Jews to- 
Sian and when they were come together, 

e said unto them, Men and brethren, though 
I have committed nothing against the people, 
or customs of our fathers, yet was I delivered 
prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of 
the Romans. 

18 Who, when they had examined me, 
would have let me go, because there was no 
cause of death in me. 

19 But when the Jews spake against it, I 
was constrained to appeal unto Cesar; not 
that I had ought to accuse my nation of. 

20 For this cause therefore have I called 
for you, to see you, and to speak with you: 
because that for the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this chain. : 

21 And they said-unto him, We neither 
received letters out of Judea concerning thee, 
neither any of the brethren that came shewed 
or spake any harm of thee. 

22 But we desire to hear of thee what 
thou thinkest : for as concerning this sect, we 
know that every where it is spoken against. 

23 {f And when they had appointed him a 
day, there came many to him into his lodg- 
ing; to whom he expounded and testified 
the kingdom of God, persuading them con- 
cerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses, 
and out of the prophets, from morning till 
evening. 

24 And some believed the things which 
were spoken, and some believed not. 

25 And when they agreed not amon 
themselves, they departed, after that Paul had 
ell spake the Holy Ghost 
by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, 

26 Saying, ‘Go unto this people, and say, 
Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand ; and seeing ye shall see, and not per- 
ceive: 

27 For the heart of this people is waxed 
en and their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes have they closed ; lest they should 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 


Visa. 6.9. Mutt. 13.14. Mark 4.12 Luke&.10. John 12.40. Rom. 11.8. 
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and understand with their heart, and should 
be converted, and I should heal them. 

28 Be it known therefore unto you, that 
the salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, 
and that they will hear it. 

29 And when he had said these words, 
the Jews departed, and had great reasoning 
among themselves. 





Verse 1. ‘ The tsland was called Melita.’—It is well 
known that this was the ancient name of Malta: and after 
what we have stated under verse 27 of the preceding 
chapter, we shall not discuss but assume its identity with 
the Melita of the text. 

This island, being situated midway as it were between 
the continents of Europe and Africa, has been reckoned 
sometimes as belonging to the one and sometimes to the 
other. It is however rather nearer to Europe than to 
Africa, being 190 miles from Cape Spartivento in Calabria, 
the nearest point on the continent of Europe; and 200 
miles from Eatipia, the nearest part of Africa; it is how- 
ever only sixty miles from Cape Pagsaro in Sicily. The 
island is sixty miles in circumference, twenty long, and 
twelve broad. Near it, on the west, is another and smaller 
island, called Goza, about thirty miles in circumference. 
Malta has no mountains, nor any very high hills; and 
it therefore makes no very conspicuous figure from the 
sa. There are no ports or bays on the African side of 
the island: but several very deep ones on the coast facing 
Sicily. The most important of these are the Calle della 
Melleha, the Porto di S. Paolo, and the two which are 
separated by the tongue of land on which stands the 
modern capital, Citta Valetta. The more ancient capital, 
in which, as appears from his intercourse with the 
governor, St. Paul remained during his stay, is situated 
about the centre of the island, upon a hi}l of moderate 
elevation, between which and the Bay of St. Paul the 
ground is more low and level than in moet other parts of 
the island. The cathedral church of St. Paul, upon the 
top of the hill, is supposed by the inhabitants, from old 
traditions, to occupy the site on which the palace of Pub- 
lius, the governor, stood at the time of St. Paul’s visit. 
There are in this city numerous alleged memorials of 
the apostle’s sojourn; the process of identifying the spots 
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30 | And Paul dwelt two whole years in 
his own hired house, and received all that 
came in unto him, 

31 Preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man for- 
bidding him. 


where St. Paul lodged, and where he did this and this, 
being pushed to an extreme, is calculated to annoy even 


_ those who are disposed to acquiesce in the conclusion 


that the town was really visited by the apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

Malta is naturally a barren rock: but where some soi] 
has been found, or has been artificially laid, the produc- 
tive power is very great, and the produce of a very supe- 
rior description. The island does not, however, produce 
nearly sufficient corn for the sustenance of its inhabitants, 
who are obliged to import from abroad the greater part 
of that which they consume. But this is partly owing to 
the extreme populousness of the island, which, in propor- 
tion to its extent, contains more inhabitants than any other 
country of Europe. 

The island was originally colonized by the Phenicians, 
from whom it was taken, about 736 years B.c., by the 
Greek colonists in Sicily, to whom the island owed the 
name of Melita, perhaps on account of the excellent honey 
for which it has been at all times noted. An island of so 
much importance as a maritime and commercial station, 
was not overlooked by the Carthaginians, who, about 528 
B.c. began to dispute its possession with the Greeks, and 
after, for a time, seage it with them, made themselves 
entire masters of it. The inhabitants of Greek descent 
however remained, and the Punic, or Phenician, and the 
Greek languages were equally spoken. Malta flourished 
greatly under the dominion of Carthage; but ultimately 
partook of the disasters which befel that power. In the 
first Punic war it was ravaged and seized by the Romans, 
who however lost it again, and only became masters of it 
under the treaty which pact in their hands (B.c. 242) 
all the islands between Italy and Africa. The Romans 
treated the inhabitants well. They made Melita a muni- 
cipium, allowing the people to:be governed by their own 
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laws. The government was administered by a pro-pretor, 
who depended on the pretor of Sicily, and this office 
appears to have been held by Publius at the time of the 
shipwreck. When the Roman empire was divided, Malta 
fell to the lot of Constantine. About the middle of the 
fifth century it was seized by the Vanduls, and ten years 
after by the Goths, who had obtained possession of Sicily. 
But about a century later (553 a.p.) the island was united 
to the lower empire by Belisarius, when sent to wrest 
Africa from the Vandals. The inhabitants were not 
allowed to enjoy the same privileges they had possessed 
under the Roman emperors, nor was the Greek govern- 
ment popular; hence the inhabitants willingly received 
the Arabs, who, about the end of the ninth century, took 
the island from the Greeks, and established in it a 
government dependent on the emir of Sicily. The Arabs 
must have become largely mixed with the population to 
ha hea upon it, to the extent they did, their own language 
and customs. The present inhabitants have an Arabian 
and their language is an Arabian dialect, easily 

understood by the natives of Arabia and by the Moors of 
Africa. Malta was taken from the Arabs by the Normans, 
in the year 1090. Its subsequent changes of masters need 
not here be stated till 1530, when the emperor Charles V., 
who had annexed it to his empire, transferred it to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, whom the Turks had 
recently dispossessed of Rhodes. The glory which Malta 
wis eae in 1563, by the defeat of 30,000 invading Turks 
—the continued distinction which it enjoyed, as a sove- 
reign state, under the knights—the attention which it 
engaged, at the commencement of this century, from its 
surrender to Bonaparte on his way to Egypt—from its 
recovery by the English—and from its being the alleged 
ea of the memorable war which terminated only at 

aterloo ;—all these are circumstances in the history of 
this celebrated island too notorious to require more than 
this brief indication. 

2. ‘The barbarous people.— We are surprised that 
so acute a writer as Bryant, and after him Falconer, 
should Jay much stress on this for their ‘great argument,’ 
alleging that the inhabitants of Malta were not a barbarous 
people, and that consequently: Malta is not the Melita of 
the text. But the Greeks first, and after them the Ro- 
mans, accounted all other nations barbarian; and no 
nation, however rich or cultivated, was exempt from the 
implication of ‘ barbarism’ unless it spoke the languages 
of Greece or Rome. But the inhabitants of Malta were, 
in this age, chiefly of Phenician and Carthaginian descent, 
and appear to have spoken the Punic language, perhaps 
with a weak infusion of Greek; and they were therefore 
most certainly a people who would have been accounted 
barbarians. (See Rom.i. 14.) In like manner, the Jews 
contemned al] other nations, under the name of ‘ Gentiles’ 
—not, however, on account of their language, but their 
Teligion. 

4. ‘ No doubt this man is a murderer..—That murder was 
his crime, they the more probably concluded, because the 
viper hung upon his hand, as the ancients (including the 
Jews) believed that overtaking vengeance not only in- 
flicted on the criminal the punishment he deserved, but 
inflicted it upon the offending member. There was also 
an opinion that criminals were often, by Divine justice, 
preserved from one kind of death that they might perish 
by another more severely commensurate to their demerits ; 
and hence, ae that Paul would certainly die, and 
considering that he had been saved from drowning to die 
by the viper, the Maltese could hardly, on such principles, 
consider him less than a murderer. That he was a 
prisoner, if they then knew that, would also have assisted 
their conclusion. The ancients held that no murderer, 
however he might evade human justice, ever finally 
escaped the avenging justice of heaven. That serpents 
were often the agents of this justice was believed both by 
Jews and heathen. The Talmud mentions the story of a 


man who slew his friend, but was immediately after bitten 

by a serpent, and died. So we are also told, that when 

the power of punishment was taken from the nation, still 
37 
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he fell into the fire or a serpent bit him; or if he deserved 
to be strangled, he fel] into a river or was taken off by 
the quinsy. 

7. * The chief man of the island.’—This was undoubtedly 
the Roman governor of the island. The term 6 xpéros 
might indeed of itself denote the chief person in the island 
for wealth and influence. But Protos also frequently 
occurs as the title of a governor or prefect; and that this 
title was actually applied to the Roman governors of 
Malta, is very appositely shewn by Grotius from a monu- 
mental inscription found in this very island. 

11. ‘ Whose sign was Castor and Polluz.’—Or the 
Dioscuri, in mythology, the twin sons of Jupiter by Leda, 
placed among the twelve signs of the zodiac under the 
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name of Gemini, or the Twins. As it was the especial 
province of the Dioscuri to succour persons in danger of 
shipwreck, it was very common for vessels to be placed 
under their special protection, and hence to bear ‘the sign 
of Castor and Pollux.’ 

12. * Syracuse..—This was a very famous city, on the 
eastern coast of Sicily. It was founded by the Corin- 
thians about 700 years before Christ ; and the enterprising 
colonists, being greatly enriched by commerce, soon 
raised this, their principal seat, to t importance and 
magnificence. In its best state it was accounted the 
largest and richest city belonging to the Greeks. It was 
twenty-two miles in circuit, and was considered to rival 
Carthage in wealth. It was often styled Quadruplez, 
being divided into four parts, each of which was equal to 
a large city. The ancient writers are untired in ex- 
patiating on the fine prospects of Syracuse—its port, 
banked up with marble, and surrounded with elegant 
buildings—its magnificent public structures and monu- 
ments—and its splendid and commodious residences. 
Syracuse long maintained its power as an independent 
state; and the Carthaginians and Athenians assaulted it 
in vain. But about 200 years before Christ, it was taken 
by the Romans, although not until the siege had been 
protracted for three years by the mechanical contrivances 
of Archimedes. Syracuse remained a flourishing com- 
mercial town under the Romans; and although now no 
longer the chief city of the island, it still survives as a 
considerable town, belonging, with the rest of the island, 
to the kingdom of Naples. As there has always been much 
intercourse between Malta and Sicily, the a aa pro- 
bably taken in some lading or passengers to discharge at 
Syracuse. 

13. ‘ Rhegium. — This was the name of a town and pro- 
montory situated about midway on the Italian side of the 
strait which separates the southern extremity of Italy from 
the northern extremity of aun The island has here the 
appearance of having been broken off, by some convulsion 
of nature, from the peninsula ; and hence the name Rhe- 
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gium, from the verb piryyte, or tut, to break. The 
town is said to have been originally built by a colony 
from Chalcis, and was rebuilt by Julius Cesar, after his 
defeat of Pompey ; whence it is called by Ptolemy Regium 
Julium. It still subsists under the name of Regyio. 

— ‘ Puteoli.,—This port was within the Gulf of Came 
(now Bay of Naples), near its northern promontory, and 
stood upon a high hill within a creek which furnished a 
good harbour. It was near and just opposite to Baie ; 
and was the place where the ships from Egypt and the 
East usually touched and landed their cargoes; as well, 
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perhaps, to avoid the necessity of doubling the formidable 
promontory of Circeium, as because no other commodious 

rt existed nearer to Rome. Puteoli was noted for its 

ot springs, celebrated for the cure of various diseases ; 
within its limits there were thirty-five natural baths, of 
different sorts of tepid waters; and from these baths or 
a of water, called in Latin ‘ putei,’ the town is said to 

ave taken its name of Puteoli. Baiz, on the other side 
of the creek, is frequently mentioned by the Latin writers 
as the resort of the — and wealthy Romans, for 
relaxation or health, Bais was the Bath of Italy; and 
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Puteoli partook of its prosperity, being, in fact, connected 
with it on one side by a continuation of country seats, as 
Misenum was on the other: and the canton which com- 
prehended the three places, thus connected, was popularly 
regarded as a little Rome. Puteoli was well known to 
the Jews, from their being accustomed to land and embark 
there in their journeys to and from Rome. 

15. * Appi JSorum, and The three taverns.’—Both places 
were on the Appian way to Rome. The sense is, pro- 
bably, that some of the brethren had come as far as 
Appii-forum, and the others not farther than the Three 
Taverns. Appii-forum was fifty-one miles from Rome, 
and the Three Taverns thirty-three. Appii-forum was 
the name of a town, which was originally a city of the 
Volsci, and doubtless derived its present uame, on some 
account or other, from Appius Claudius, the consul, who 

aved the famous way from Capua to Rome, called from 

im the Appian way, on which this town stood. Some 
think that the town bore his name on acgount of his statue, 
which is supposed to have been set up inor near it The 
place is now called Cassarilla di St. Maria. 

The ‘ Three Taverns’ had perhaps better have been 
given as a Latin proper name, and not translated. Luke 
himself does not translate 7res Taberne into Greek, but 
sets it down as a proper name, in a Greek form (Tpeis 
TaBéepva:). There has been some speculation on the sense 
in which the word taberne is to be understood. Most 
commentators think there were three inns or places 
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of entertainment at this spot; and others suppose they 
were merely shops for the sale of refreshments. It ap- 
pears, however, that it was the mame of a town; for it 
was the seat of a bishopric in the time of Constantine, 
as we learn from the fact, that among the nineteen bishops 
who were delegated by that emperor to decide the con- 
troversy between Donatus and Cecilianus, one was Felix, 
bishop of Tres Taberne. Asa town, it is possible to 
accommodate interpretations by supposing that % was 
distinguished for, and obtained its name from, three 
superior establishments for the accommodation of the 
bumerous travellers on this road. Scaliger, however, is 
of opinion that the Taberne (for there were other places 
with the name) were frontier towns, built to repress the 
inroads and insults of foreigners. 

16. *‘ With a soldier that kept him.’—That is, as a 
Roman citizen, enabled perhaps to assert his privilege 
through the kindness.of Julius, he was allowed to remain 
in military custody—that is, with his arm chained to the 
arm ofa soldier. Irksome as this restraint was, it was 
much better than a prison ; as the soldier had no right to 
domineer over his prisoner, or to control any other of his 
actions than such as tended to crime or escape. The 
length of the chain rendered the connection the less offen- 
sive: and we are not aware that there was anything to 
a et the prisoner from walking out with the soldier, if 

e pleased. 
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In the last chapter of the preceding Book, we have seen with what kind attention the Christians at 
Rome traveiled from thirty to fifty miles from that city, to meet the captive apostle, as soon as they 
heard of his approach. It illustrates this to recollect that they had received this epistle from him 
before then—before they ever saw him; and we cannot but suppose, that they anticipated with joy 
the advantages of personal communication with the eminent saint by whose epistle they had been so 
strengthened and instructed. That the epistle was written before St. Paul had ever visited Rome, 
appears from verse 8. Concerning the first foundation of the important church in the imperial city, 
the Scripture affords us no information. The apostle writes this epistle, in which he says that the 
faith of the church at Rome was most conspicuous—was ‘ spoken of throughout the whole world ;’ 
and on his subsequent visit to Rome, as recorded in the last chapter of the Acts, the church to which 
he had written received, for at least ‘two whole years,’ the benefit of his instructions. These are 
the only direct facts concerning the church at Rome which are recorded. It is introduced to our 
notice as already existing, without any intimation respecting its origin. ‘The old opinion, that St. 
Peter was its odnder, will not bear examination, and is not now generally entertained; and that 
Paul himself did not visit Rome till its church had attained a flourishing condition is rendered certain 
by this epistle. It is therefore most reasonable to conclude, that those ‘ strangers of Rome, Jews, 
and proselytes,’ who heard Peter preach, and were converted at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 10), made known to others, on their return home, that which they had been taught, and 
were the first instruments in establishing the faith of Christ in the metropolis of the world. No 
doubt this faith was first propagated among the Jews, and then, by their means, among the Gen- 
tiles, according to the general rule which obtained in the establishment of the Christian churches in 
other places. At Rome, where the Jews were numerous, their synagogues were much frequented 
by the Romans, particularly by women ; in a great degree from curiosity concerning forms of worship 
so singular to them as were those of the Jewish religion. Now it was in the synagogues, doubtless, 
that the new doctrines were discussed between the converted and unconverted Jews: and it is not 
difficult to conceive that many of the heathen profited by what they heard, and were made willing to 
receive a doctrine which they could not but feel more suited to their wants, and less repulsive from 
ceremonial requirements than simple Judaism; although even that, notwithstanding the heaviness of 
its yoke, had obtained many converts from among tke heathen. Doubtless there were also many 
others who received the truth of Christ from the more direct instruction of the Jewish converts. At 
all events, it is most certain from this epistle that the church at Rome consisted of both Jews and 
Gentiles before it had been visited by the great apostle of the Gentiles, or, so far as we know, by any 
other apostle. (Acts xviii. 2.) | 

We have seen (Acts xviii. 2) that the Jews were banished from Rome by the Emperor Claudius ; 
and in this extrusion the Jewish members of the Christian church were doubtless comprehended. 
Two of them, Aquila and Priscilla, went to Corinth about the time of St. Paul’s first visit to that 
city. With them the apostle resided ; and assuredly obtained full information from them and other 
banished converts, concerning the history and condition of the Christian church at Rome before its 
dispersion. This doubtless gave him that desire to visit Rome which he repeatedly expresses (Acts 
xix. 21; Rom. i. 8-13; xv. 23-30; xvi. 1). At one time he formed a definite plan for the purpose. 
In the first of the texts just referred to, we read, that when Paul was at Ephesus, preparatory to his 
second journey into Greece, he ‘ purposed in the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, I must also see Rome.’ We learn 
from the history that he went accordingly through Macedonia, and tarried three months in Greece 
(Acts xx. 1, 2) before he commenced his return to Jerusalem with contributions for the poor brethren 
there. Jt must have been in this three months that this epistle was written; for in exact accordance 
with the above facts, he says (ch. xv. 24, etc.): ‘ Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, I will 
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come to you, for I trust to see you in my journey, and to be brought on my way thitherward by you, 
if first I be somewhat filled with your company. But now I go to Jerusalem to minister unto the 
saints. For it has pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a contribution for the poor saints 
which are at Jerusalem..... When therefore I have performed this.... I will come by you into 
Spain.’ The period in which this epistle was written is thus historically fixed by one of those unde- 
signed coincidences, between the Acts and the Epistles, of which Paley has made such satisfactory 
use in his Hore Pauline. The chronological date is, however, somewhat disputed: the different 
opinions range between the years 55 and 59; but the weight of authority and evidence seems to fix 
most strongly upon the year 58. Although the fifth, or perhaps the sixth, of St. Paul’s epistles in 
the order of time, it is placed first in the collection, either because of the pre-eminence of Rome, as 
the mistress of the world, or because it is the longest and most comprehensive of the epistles—or 
perhaps both reasons co-operated in giving it the place it holds at the head of this important division 
of the Sacred Writings. 

The genuineness of the epistle to the Romans has been so generally acknowledged at all times and 

in all ages since it was written, that it is not necessary to enter into the early testimonies by which 
this acknowledged fact is evinced. It is true indeed that it was rejected by some of the early sects, 
as the Ebionites, the Eucratites, and the Cerinthians ; but this seems to have been purely on doctrinal 
grounds—that is, because they could not make the sentiments expressed in this epistle to harmonize 
with their own views. No weight therefore can be attached to their opinion, as the question 
whether Paul wrote the epistle is of an historical and not of a doctrinal nature. The reader who 
wishes the early testimonies respecting this epistle will find them sufficiently exhibited in Lardner’s 
Credibility, and in Schmidii Htst. et Vind. Canonis Sac., etc., and the circumstantial evidence 
which evinces its genuineness is admirably exhibited by Paley in his Hore Pauline. 
_ The genuineness of chapters xv., xvi.—at least as a part of the proper Epistle to the Romans, has, 
however, been called in question, and is still doubted by some German writers. Dr. Baur of Tébin- 
gen rejects them because they are incompatible with his hypothesis that the church at Rome consisted 
entirely of rigid Judaizers. Semler supposes that chap. xv. was not addressed to the Romans, but to 
those who were charged with the delivery of Paul’s epistle to them, which consisted of the chaps. 
ii—xv., with the doxology in xvi. 25—27. Another writer (Heumann) thinks that the original 
epistle of Paul ends with chap. xi., and excludes from it all the hortatory part, ¢.e. chaps. xii.—xv. 
Of chap. xvi. he supposes that it was originally attached to the end of chap. xi.; and that the sequel 
of the epistle isa kind of postscript or second letter, added by Paul after some delay in transmitting 
the first letter. These two last hypotheses do not in reality question the authenticity of any part of 
the epistle, but merely question whether certain parts may not have been supplementary to the letter 
as first written, and whether one part of it may not have been addressed to other persons. It is not 
questioned that these parts were written by St. Paul, and therefore possess the same canonical authority 
as the rest: there would consequently be no harm in admitting these notions if they were intrinsically 
probable ; but they are too purely gratuitous to exact our assent or to demand serious contradiction. 
It is admitted that chap. xvi. is more than xv. exposed to attack, because it consists of matter which 
is easily dissociated from the rest of the epistle ; and it is urged that if the whole of it were omitted, 
the epistle would still remain in all important respects the same, as its contents consist chiefly in the 
expression of personal civilities. But Professor Stuart, in the Introduction to his excellent Com- 
mentary on the Romans, justly refuses to acknowledge that this chapter is wholly unconnected with 
the preceding part of the epistle, and may be disjoined from it without injury to it. ‘Thus much,’ he 
says, ‘is true, indeed, viz., that salutations and expressions of Christian courtesy are not doctrinal dis- 
cussions nor practical precepts; ina word, the sixteenth chapter, which is principally made up of 
salutations, must of course be diverse from the preceding part of the epistle. But is it not equally 
true, that chaps. xii.—xv. differ as much from the preceding ones, as chap. xvi. does from all the 
others? Ja it proper, moreover, that Christian salutations should be exchanged, in epistles like that 
of Paul? This will not be denied. The force of such examples of kindness, and courtesy, and 
benevolent feeling is searcely less than that of direct precept ; and in some respects it has evidently 
the advantage of precept, ihasmuch as practice speaks louder than theory. Why then should the 
salutatory part of the epistle be thrown away? And would not rejecting it be an injury to the con- 
gruity and to the general good effect of the whole ? 

‘Nor is it correct to say, that there is not an evident relation and connection of some part of chap, 
xvi. with what precedes, besides that which has just been mentioned. Let any one diligently con- 
sider the contents of verses 17—20, and he will see plainly that they refer to the divisions and erro- 
neous sentiments which are the subject of particular discussion in chaps. xii—xv. Let him compare 
xvi, 19 with i. 8, and he will see the same person expressing himself in the same circumstances. In 
a word, it would be truly wonderful, if the straggling fragments of an epistle, sent to some unknown 
church in Asia Minor, should fit the place of a conclusion to the Epistle to the Romans so well as 


its present conclusion fits it. What can we say, moreover, to the rodpnpérepoy bé Eypupe vpiv of 
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xv. 15, if Paul does not refer to the whole of the preceding epistle? It would be even ridiculous, 
on any other ground. And what a singular epistle chaps. xv., xvi. would make out, consisting almost 
wholly of salutations ! 

It may at the first view seem somewhat anomalous that an epistle to a church in the metropolis of 
the Roman empire should have been written not in Latin but in Greek. The reasons for this have, 
it seems to us, been satisfactorily stated by the Rev. Albert Barnes, in the Introduction prefixed to 
his very useful Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. 1. The epistle was doubtless designed to be 
read by other churches as well as the Roman. Comp. Col. iv. 16. Yet the Greek language, being 
generally known and spoken, was more adapted to this design than the Latin. 2. The Greek lan- 
guage was then understood at Rome, and extensively spoken. It was a part of polite education to 
learn it. The Roman youth were taught it ; and it was the fashion of the times to study it, even so 
much as to make it matter of complaint that the Latin was neglected for it by the Roman youth. 
Thus Cicero (Pro Arch.) says, The Greek language is spoken in almost all nations; the Latin is 
confined to our comparatively narrow borders. ‘Tacitus (Orator. 29) says, An infant born is now 
committed to a Greek nurse.. Juvenal (vi. 185) speaks of its being considered as an indispensable 
part of polite education to be acquainted with the Greek. 3. It is not impossible that the Jews at 
Rome, who constituted a separate colony, were better acquainted with the Greek than the Latin. 
They had a Greek but no Latin translation of the Scriptures, and it is very possible that they used the 
language in which they were accustomed to read their Scripture, and which was extensively spoken 
by their brethren throughout the world. 4. The apostle was himself probably more familiar with 
the Greek than the Latin. He wasa uative of Cilicia, where the Greek was doubtless spoken, and 
he not unfrequently quotes the Greek poets in his addresses and epistles. (Acts xxi. 37; xvii. 28; 
Titus i. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 83.) 

The Epistle to the Romans has been deemed more difficult of interpretation than any part of the 
New Testament, excepting perhaps the Apocalypse; and no small part of the controversies in the 
Christian church have grown out of discussions about its meaning. ‘The plan of this work does not 
require us to enter into the consideration of the different views which have been taken of the matters 
of high doctrine which this epistle contains: but we are not precluded from citing with entire appro- 
bation and most cordial concurrence the reasons which Barnes has assigned for the controversies 
which have grown out of this most important portion of the sacred Scriptures. 

‘1. The very structure of the argument and the peculiarity of the apostle’s manner of writing. He 
is rapid, mighty, profound ; often involved ; readily following a new thought; leaving the regular 
subject, and returning again after a considerable interval. Hence his writings abound with paren- 
theses, and with complicated paragraphs. 2. Objections are often introduced, so that it requires close 
attention to determine their precise bearing. ‘Though he employs no small part of the epistle in 
answering objections, yet an objector is never once formally introduced or mentioned. 38. His ez- 
pressions and phrases are many of them liable to be misunderstood, and capable of perversion. Of 
this class are such expressions as the righteousness of faith, the righteousness of God, etc. 4. The 
doctrines themselves are high and mysterious. They are those subjects on which the profoundest 
minds have been in all ages exercised in vain. On them there has been, and always will be, a differ- 
ence of opinion. Even with the most honest intentions that men ever have, they find it difficult or 
impossible to approach the investigation of them without the bias of early education, or the prejudice 
of previous opinion. In this world it is not given to men fully to understand these great doctrines, 
And it is not wonderful that the discussion of them has given rise to endless controversies ; and that 


they who have 
Reagoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
Have found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 


~~ 


5. It cannot be denied that one reason why the epistles of Paul have been regarded as so difficult 
has been an unwillingness to admit the truth of the plain doctrines which he teaches. The heart is 
by nature opposed to them; and comes to believe them with great reluctance. This feeling will 
account for no small part of the difficulties felt in regard to this epistle. There is one great maxim 
in interpreting the Scriptures that can never be departed from. It is, that men can never understand 
them aright, until they are e:lling to suffer them to speak out their fair and proper meaning. When 
men are determined zoé to find certain doctrines in the Bible, nothing is more natural than that they 
should find difficulties in it, and complain much of its great obscurity and mystery. I add, 6. That 
one principal reason why so much difficulty has been felt here, has been an unwillingness to stop 
where the apostle does. Men have desired to advance farther, and penetrate the mysteries which the 
spirit of inspiration has not disclosed. Where Paul states a simple fact, men often advance a theory. 
The fact may be clear and plain, their theory is obscure, involved, mysterious, or absurd. By degrees 


they learn to unite the fact and the theory ;—they regard their explanation as the only possible one ; 
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and as the fact in question has the authority of divine revelation, so they insensibly come to regard 
their theory in the same light; and he that calls in question their speculations about the cause, or 
the mode, is set down as heretical, and as denying the doctrine of the apostle.’ 

The following is a list of separate works on the Epistles collectively, or on large portions of them : 
—Gagnei Brevissima et facillima in omnes divi Pauli et canonicas Epistolas Scholia, Parisiis, 1543 ; 
Bullingeri Comm. in omnes Epistolas Apostolorum, Tiguri, 1537, and many other editions; Pelli- 
cani Comm. tn omnes Apostolicas Epistolas, Tiguri, 15389; Calvini Comm. in omnes Epist. Paulli 
Apostoli, etc., Geneve, 1551; Politi Comm. tn omnes Epistolas Paulli et canonicas Epi ; 
Rome, 1546; Buonriccii Christiane et divote Parafrasi sopra tutte Epistole di S. Paolo et le cano- 
nice, Venet., 1565; Hemmingii Comm. in omnes Epistolas Apostolorum, Lipsise, 1572, and subse- 
quent editions ; Montani Elucidationes in omnia Apostolorum scripta et in Apocalypsin, Antuerpie, 
1588 ; Estii In omnes Paulli et aliorum Apostolorum Epistolas mentarius, Duaci, 1614—1616, 
and many subsequent editions. This is regarded as the best of the Roman Catholic commentaries on 
all the epistles; Aretii Comm. in Eptstolas Apostolorum, Geneve, 1603; Vorstii Comm. in omnes 
Epistolas Apostolicas (except 2 Tim., Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews), Amstelod., 1631; Dick- 
soni Expositio Analytica Omnium Epistolarum, Glasg., 1645; the same in English, An Expo- 
sition of all the Epistles, Lond., 1659; Trapp, A Commentary upon all the Epistles and the 
Revelation, Lond., 1647; Godeau, Paraphrases des Epitresde St. Paul et des Epitres Canoniques, 
Paris, 1651; Fromondi Comm. in omnes Epistolas Paulli Apostoli, et in septem Canonicas aliorum 
Apostolorum Epistolas, Louanii, 1663; Przipcovii Cogitationes Sacre ad omnes Epistolas Aposto- 
licas, Eleutherop., 1692; Whitby, Paraphrase and Commentary upon the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, Lond., 1700; Natalis Alexandri Comm. Litteralis et moralis in omnes Epistolas S. Pauli et 
in septem Epistolas Catholicas, Rothomagi, 1710; Pyle, Paraphrase, with some Notes, upon the 
Acts of the Apostles, and upon all the Epistles of the New Testament, 1725; Benson, Paraphrases 
upon the Apostolical Epistles, Lond., 1734—1756; Leutwein, Die Apostol. Briefe erklért aus den 
Religionsmeinungen des Errsten Jahrh., Leipz., 1782; Bahrdt, Analyt. Erklar. aller Briefe der 
Apostel. Jesu, Berlin, 1787—89; Jaspis, Versio Latina Epistolar. Novi Testamenti Annotatt. 
tllustr., Lips., 1798; Kiister, Die Briefe des Apostel Jesu. Aus den Griech. tibersetz und mit 
Anmerkungen begleitet, Chemnitz, 1794; Macknight, A new Literal Translation from the original 
Greek of the Apostolical Epistles, with a Commentary and Notes philological, critical, explanatory, 
and practical, Edinb., 1795; Nisbitt, An Illustration of various important passages in the Epistles of 
the New Testament, Lond., 1787 ; Roberts, 4 Harmony of the Epistles of the Holy Apostles, to which 
is added a Summary of the Entire, Lond., 1800; Sumner (Abp.), Apostolical Preaching consi- 
dered in an examination of St. Paul's Epistles, Lond., 1815, and many subsequent editions ; Slade, 
Annotations on the Epistles, etc., Lond., 1816; Belsham, The Epistles of Paul the Apostle trans- 
lated, withan Exposition and Notes, Lond., 1822; Shuttleworth (Bp.), 4 Paraphrastic Translation 
of the Apostolical Epistles with Notes, Oxford and Lond., 1829, and subsequent editions; Picqui- 
gny, E'xplication des Epitres de St. Paul, par une analyse, qui découvre (ordre et la liaison du texte 
etc., Besancon, 1837; Myrias et Gerard, Epttres de St. Paul, Trad. du texte Grec, précédeées 
d’une préface sur le talent législat. et orat. de cet Apétre, Paris, 1838; Barlee, A Free and Explana- 
tory Version of the Epistles, Lond., 1837; A Literal Translation of the Apostolical Epistles and 
Revelation, with a concurrent Commentary, Lond., 1839. 

As might be expected from the nature of the questions to which the Epistle to the Romans relates, 
the separate Commentaries upon it have been unusually numerous. The following are the greater 
part of them. The most common title is Commentarius in Epistolam ad Romanos, and when that 
is the title, only the author’s name, the place, and the date are given. Melanchthonis Adnotationes in 
Epistolas Pauli ad Ron.anos et Corinthios, 1522; Bugenhagii Interpretatio Epistole Pauli ad 
Romanos, Haganoe, 1523; C&colampadii Adzott. in Epist. ad Romanos, Basilee, 1526; Sadole- 
tus, Venetiis, 1536; Hareschus, Paris, 1536; Grandis, Paris, 1546; Sarcerii Scholiain Epistolam 
ad Romanos, Francof., 1541; Alesii Disputationes in Epist.ad Romanos, Vitemb., 1553 ; Muscu- 
lus, Basilee, 1555; P. Martyr, Basile, 1558; Soto, Antuerpie, 1550; Naclanti Enarrationes wn 
Epistolam ad Romanos, Venetiis, 1557 ; Vigverius, Parisiis, 1558 ; Feri Exegesis in Epistolam Pauli 
ad Romanos, Paris, 1559 ; Matthisias, Coloniee, 1562 ; Bucerii Metaphrasis et Enarratio in Epistolam 
ad Romanos, Basilee, 1562; Brentius, Tubinge, 1571; Heushius, Jene, 1572; Wigandi Adxott. 
in Ejpistolas ad Romanos, Francof., 1580; Cornerius, Heidelb., 1583; Hunnii E-xpositio Epistole 
Paulli ad Romanos, Marpurgi, 1587; Chytrei Epistola Pauli ad Romanos, etc., 1599; Olevaiani 
Notein Epistolam ad Romanos, Geneve, 1589; Mussus, Venet., 1588; Rollock, Geneve, 1596 ; 
Pantusa, Venet., 1596; Pasqualus, Barcinone, 1597; Feuardentius, Parisiis, 1599; Toletus, Rome, 
1602; Rungii Volumen Disputationum ex Epistolis Pauli at Romanos et ad Corinthios, etc., Vitemb., 
1603 ; Fayus, Genevee, 1608 ; Pareus, Francof., 1608, and subsequent editions ; Willet, Hexapla upon 
the Epistle to the Romans, Lond., 1611; Wilson, Commentary upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans, Lond., 1614; Winkelmanni Notationes in Epistolas ad Romanos, per analysin et desputa- 
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ttones, Francof., 1614; Contzenius, Colonie, 1629; Crellius, Racouise, 1636; Rugeri Exegesis 
Epistole ad Romanos et ad Corinthios, etc., Francof., 1645; Parr, Exposition upon the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Romans, 1651; Caudusii Epistola Pauli ad Romanos, xvi. Exercitationibus in- 
clusa, Jene, 1646; Rudbeckii Disputationes Theologice in Epistolam P. ad Romanos, Arosie, 
1648; Welleri Adnott. in Epist. Pauli ad Romanos, in quibus versiones conferuntur ; si que est, 
emphasis exponitur textusque perspicue declaratur et preprimis monstratur vel usus contra adversarios ; 
vel eorum abusus profligatur, collectee opera et studio Jo. Schlinderi, Brunsuigee, 1651 ; Wandalini 
Peraphrasis in Epist. ad Romanos, Slesuici, 1656; Fuerbornius, Giesse, 1661; Hipstedii Codllu- 
tiones Philologice in Epist.ad Romanos, Breme, 1665; Gerhardi Adnott. posthume in Epist. ad 
Romanos, Jene, 1666; De Brais Epistole Pauli ad Romanos analysis paraphrastica cum Notis, 
Salmurii, 1670, and other editions; Schmidii Commentarius in sex priora Pauli ad Romanos epis- 
tole capita, etc., Hamb., 1694 ; Posselt, Richtige Erklirung der Epistel Pauli an die Romer, Zit- 
tauie, 1716; Varenii Paulus Evangelista Romanorum, succinta divinissima illius et inter omnes alias 
facile principis Epist. ad Romanos analysi et exegesi representatus, Hamb., 1696; Zieroldi Analogia 
Fidei, per exegesin Epist.ad Romanos demonstrata, Stargardise, 1701; Dannhaveri Collegium dis- 
putationum in Epist. ad Romanos, Gothe, 1720; Wirth, Erkldérung der E/pistel an die Romer, 
Noribergee, 1724; Rambachii Introductio historico-thealogica in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, 
Hale, 1727—generally regarded as one of the best expositions of this epistle; Vitringa, Verklaringe 
over de agt eerste capittelen van de Brief Pauli aan de Romeinen, Franeck., 1729; Wandalini Pre- 
lectiones in Epist. Pauli ad Romanos, Hafnie, 1744; Taylor, A Paraphrase and Notes on the 
Epistle to the Romans, Lond., 1745; Antonius, Brbauliche Anmerkungen iiber die Epistel Pauli 
an die Rémer, Francof., 1746; Baumgarten, Auslegung des Briefes Pauli an die Rémer, Hale, 
1749; Orlog, Hafnie, 1732; Edwards, A Paraphrase with Critical Annotations on the Epistles of 
St. Paul to the Romans and Galatians, Lond., 1752; Carpzovii Structure Theol. et critica in 
Epist. Pauli ad Romanos, Helmstadt, 1758 ; Semleri, Pazaphr. Epist. Pauli ad Romanos, cum 
Notis et translatione, Hale, 1767; Adam, A Paraphrase on the Eleven First Chapters of the Ro- 
mans, Lond., 1771 ; Schmidii, Aznotatt. in Epist. Pauli ad Romanos, Leipz., 1777 ; Zacharia Para- 
phr. Erklirung des Briefes Pauli an die Romer, Gottingen, 1786; Mori Pralectiones in Epist. 
Pauli ad Romanos, cum ejusdem versione Latina locorumque quorundam Novi Test. difficiliorum 
interpretatione, Lips., 1794; Boehme, Epistola Pauli ad Romanos, Grece, ex rescens. noviss. Gries- 
bachii cum Commentario perpetuo, Lipsie, 1806; Bockel, Epistola Pauli ad Romanos, Gryphie, 
1821 ; Cox, Hore Romane, or an Attempt to elucidate St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans Vand. 
1824; Turner, Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, New York, 1824 ; Tholuck, Auslegung des Brief 
Pauli an die Rimer, nebst fortlaufenden Ausziigen aus den exeget. Schriften der Kirchenviiter und 
Reformatoren, Berlin, 1824, and subsequent editions ; translated by the Rev. R. Menzies, in the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, under the title of Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
with Extracts from the Exegetical Works of the Fathers and Reformers, 1833; Terrot (Bp.), The 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans, with an Introduction, Paraphrase, and Notes, Lond., 1828; Klee, 
Cormsnchstie tiber den Apostel Pauli Sendschretben an die Rémer, Mainz, 1830; Benecke, Der Brief 
Pauli an die Rémer, Hiedelb., 1831 ; Stuart, 4 Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, with a 
Translation and various Excursus, Andover, U.S., 1832; Reiche, Versuch einer ausftihrliche Erkla- 
rung des Briefes Pauli an die Romer, mit histor. Einleitung und exeget.-dogmat. Excursen, Gott., 
1833 ; Kéllner, Commentar zu dem Briefe des Pauli an die Rimer, Darmst., 1834 ; Laicus, A Pa- 
raphrastic Translation of the Epistle to the Romans, Lond., 1834; De Wette, Kurze Erklérung des 
Briefes an die Rémer, 1835; Winzer, Adnott. ad loca quedam Epist. Pauli ad Romanos, Leipz., 
1835 ; Rickert, Commentar tiber den Brief an die Romer, Leipz., 1839 ; Fritzsche, Pauli ad Romanos 
Epistola, Hale, 1836-43 ; Calvin, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, translated by Francis 
Gibson, 1834; Haldane, Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, with remarks on the Commentaries 
of Dr. Macknight, Professor Tholuck, and Professor Moses Stuart, Lond. and Edinb., 1835-37 ; 
Hodge, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, Philadelphia, U.S., 1835; Barnes, Notes Ex 
planatory and Practical on the Epistle to the Romans, New York, 1834; Mann, Notes on the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Romans, Camb. and Lond., 1840; Bosanquet, A Paraphrase of St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans, illustrated from the Scriptures, and the Fathers, Lond., 1840; Oltramare, Commen- 
taire sur 0 Eptire aux Romains, tome i., Geneve et Paris, 1844; Philippi, Commentar ier den Brief Pauli 
an die Rimmer, Erlangen, 1848, This list, copious as it is, is by no means a perfect one, unless, as to 
works in the English language. A considerable number of works in the Dutch language have, in particular, 
been omitted. [Conybeare and Howson, The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul, London, 1854.] 

We here give a table (copied from Credner’s Einleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 339), which 
wil] shew at one view the tendency of critical opinion with respect to the order of time in which the 
Epistles of Paul were composed. It will be seen that all but unanimous consent gives the priority 
to the two epistles to the Thessalonians,—that Kihler is the only one who gives the earliest date to 


Romans; and that, besides him, Heidegger is the only one who makes that epistle earlier than the 
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fifth in the order of time. Petavius, Mill, Lange, and Schrader assign it the fifth place; but as 
many, of equal or higher name (Pearson, Hottinger, Eichhorn, and Neander), give it the sixth. 
Two make it the seventh, and two the eighth, but none assign it a later date among the thirteen 
epistles. 
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(*) Consider the time of Galatians uncertain. 
(+) These do not recognise the authority of 1 Tim., 2 Tim., and Titus. 





CHAPTER I. 


! Paul commendeth his calling to the Romans, 9 and 
his desire to come to them. 16 What his gospel is, 
and the righteousness which it sheweth. 18 God is 


angry with all manner of stn. 21 What are the 
sins of the Gentiles. 


AUL, a servant 


of Jesus Christ, 
called to be an 
apostle, ‘sepa- 
rated unto the 


gospel of-God, 

2 (Which he 
had promised 
afore by his pro- 
phets in the holy 
Scriptures, ) 

8 Concerning 
his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord, 
which was made 
of the seed of 
David according to the flesh ; 

4 And ‘declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by 
the resurrection from the dead : 

5 By whom we have received grace and 
apostleship, *for obedience to the faith among 
all nations, for his name: 


) Acts 13. 2. 8 Or, determined. 
380 





8 Or, to the obedience of faith. 


6 Among whom are ye also the called of 
Jesus Christ : 

7 To all that be in Rome, beloved of God, 
called ¢o be saints: Grace to you and peace 
from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

8 First, I thank my God through Jesus 
Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world. 

9 For God is my witness, whom [I serve 
‘with my spirit in the gospel of his Son, that 
without ceasing I make mention of you always 
in my bd : 

10 Making request, if by any means now 
at length I might have a prosperous journey 
by the will of God to come unto you. 

11 For I long to see you, that I may im- 
part unto you some spiritual gift, to the end 
ye may be established ; 

12 That is, that I may be comforted to-— 
gether ‘with you by the mutual faith both of 
you and me. | 

13 Now I would not have you ignorant, 
brethren, that oftentimes I purposed to come 
unto you, (but was let hitherto,) that I might 
have some fruit ‘among you also, even as 
among other Gentiles. 

14 I am debtor both to the Greeks, and to 
the Barbarians ; both to the wise, and to the 
unwise. 


4 Or, tn my spirit. 6 Or, én you. 


§ Or, tn you, 
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15 So, as much as in me is, I am ready to 

a the gospel to you that are at Rome 
80. - 

16 For I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ: for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek. 

17 For therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith: as it is written, 
7The just shall live by faith. 

18 For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men, who hold the truth in un- 
righteousness ; 

19 Because that which may be known of 

God is manifest “in them; for God hath 
shewed z¢ unto thern. 
- 20 For the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead; °so that they 
are without excuse : 

21 Because that, when they knew God, 
they glorified Aim not as God, neither were 
thankful; but became vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their foolish heart was iedark- 
ened. 

22 Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools, 

23 And changed the glory of the uncor- 
ruptible ''God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted 
beasts, and creeping thin 

24 Wherefore God also gave them up to 
uncleanness through the lusts of their own 


7 Hab. 2.4. Gal.8.11. Heb. 10. 38. 
13 Ur, to ackauwledge. 


8 Or, ta them. 


ROMANS. 


9 Or, that they may be. 
13 Or, a mind void of judgment. 


[A.D. 60. 





hearts, to dishonour their own bodies between 
themselves : 

25 Who changed the truth of God into a 
lie, and worshipped and served the creature 
more than the Creator, who is blessed for 
ever. Amen. 

26 For this cause God gave them up unto 
vile affections: for even their women did 
change the natural use into that which is 
against nature : 

27 And likewise also the men, leaving the 
natural use of the woman, burned in their lust 
one toward another; men with men working 
that which is unseemly, and receiving in them- 
selves that recompence of their error which 
was meet. 

28 And even as they did not like '*to re~ 
tain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to '*a reprobate mind, to do those things 
which are not convenient ; 

29 Being filled with all unrighteousness, 
fornication, wickedness, covetousness, mali- 
ciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, de- 
ceit, malignity ; whisperers, 

80 Backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, dis- 
obedient to parents, 

81 Without understanding, 
breakers, ‘‘without natural 
cable, unmerciful : 

382 Who, knowing the judgment of God, 
that they which commit such things are wor- 
thy of death, net only do the same, but '*have 
pleasure in them that do them. 





covenant- 
ection, impla- 


11 Pyal. 106. 20. 


10 Ephes. 4. 18. 
. 13 Or, conscat with them. 


ts Or, wasuciable. 





Verse 1. ‘ A servant.’'—The word dovA0s means properly 
a bond-servant or slave—that is, one bound for life to the 
service of his master. 

8. ‘ The whole world.’—The phrase is probably used 
here in the popular sense, the Roman empire. Yet it is 
very likely that the Christian religion—although perhaps 
not the fame of the church at Rome—had ere this extended, 
in some directions, beyond the limits of the Roman em- 
pire. The Ethiopian eunuch will not he forgotten. 

13. ‘ Oftentimes I purposed to come unto you.’—How 
often he had formed this purpose, is not known. One 
instance of his purposing to go to Rome, is however re- 
corded in Acts xix. 21. ‘After these things were ended 
(at Ephesus), Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had 
gone through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem ; 
saying, after I have been there, I must also see Rome.’ 
The pur so expressed in the Acts, and thus in the 
Epistle, been shewn by Paley, in his Hore Pauline, 
to be one of those undesigned coincidences which strongly 
shew that both books are genuine. Comp. Rom. xv. 23, 
with Acts xix. 21. A forger of these buoks would not 
have thought of such a contrivance as to feign such a pur- 
pose of going to Rome at that time, and to have mentioned 
it in that manner. Sach coincidences are among the 


best proofs that could be demanded, that the writers did 
not intend to impose upon the world. 

21. ‘When they knew God.’—That is, that they had an ac- 
quaintance with the existence, and with many of the attri- 
butes of the one God. It is beyond all question that 
many of the philosophers of Greece and Rome had a 
knowledge of the one God. This was most certainly the 
case with Pythagoras, who had travelled extensively in 
Egypt, and even in Palestine; and also with Plato and 
his disciples. This matter is very clearly set forth by 
Cudworth in his Intellectual System, and by Warburton 
in his Divine Legation of Moses. Yet the knowledge of 
this great truth was not imparted to the people. It was 
confined to the philosophers ; and itis highly probable that 
one of the designs, if not the chief a of the mysteries 
celebrated throughout Greece, was to keep up the know- 
ledge of the one true God. See the note on Job xxxi. 26. 

23. ‘An image made like to corruptible man.’— Most of the 
idols of the classical ancients were in the likeness of men 
and women ; and many of them were in fact intended to 
represent heroes, bene rs, and inventors who had been 
deified, and to whom temples, altars, and statues were 
erected. ‘The worship of men thus deified, constituted no 
small part of the ancient idolatry ; and it evinces a still 
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greater religious and intellectual degradation than even 
the representation of heavenly powers by human symbols 
—which also the apostle seems to have in view—that they 
thus rendered adoration to men of like passions with them- 
selves. Even the twelve great gods of the Greeks were, 
in one aspect, of this character, as is evinced, among other 
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things, by the desire of Alexander to be created the 
thirteenth. There were in fact stated ceremonies appro- 
priated to the deification of eminent men, scul 
representations of which are still in existence. 

— ‘And to birds. —The preceding clause is sufficiently 
characteristic of the prevalent forms of idolatry among 
the classical ancients. A superstitious reverence or even 
worship of birds, etc., was not absent from their system, 
as of the eagle by the Romans; but the forms of idolatry 
to which he now refers were so much more prominently 
than among them produced in the system of the Egyptians, 
with which both the Jews on the one hand and the 
Romans on the other were at this time well acquainted, 
that we cannot but suspect a Leg reference to these. 
As to birds, there was among them the hawk, sacred be- 
yond all others as the representative emblem of the sun, 
and of several other gods whom the Egyptians worshipped ; 
the vulture, under whose form the goddess Soven or Lile- 
oe was plone at the ibis, which was in every part 
of Egypt so much revered as the emblem of Thoth, the 
Egyptian Hermes, that to cause the death of one uninten- 
tionally was punished as a capital offence; the fabulous 
phenix, which in Arabia, if not also in Egypt, was held 
sacred to the sun ; and even the goose, which was honoured 
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as an emblem of the god Seb, the father of Osiris, The list 
might be extended, but these examples of bird-worship 
may suffice. 

| — ‘And four-footed beasts.—In Egypt, besides the 
bulls worshipped as deities under the names of Apis and 
Minevis at Memphis and Heliopolis, and the sacred cow 
at Momemphis, all cows and heifers were counted 

to Athor, and at the present day the cow is one of the 
most sacred objects of worship in Hindustan. Besides this, 
the cat, the dog, the ape, the sheep, the t, the lion, the 
wolf, were sacred as types or symbols of different deities 
in the whole or in parts of Egypt. 

— ‘And creeping thinga,’—-Crocodiles, beetles, frogs, 
and various kinds of serpents, were counted sacred au 
received religious homage in the whole or in different 
parts of Egypt. One form of this worship—that of ser- 
pents—was not limited to Egypt. We have had occasion 
to indicate its extent under Deut. iv. 16; and shall here 
only add, that so late as the second century of the Christian 
era there was a sect in Egypt called Ophites, claiming to 
be Christians, who still retained the worship of a serpent. 
These grosser forms of Egyptian worship were shocking 
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and ridiculous to even the Greeks and Romans, who seemed 
Ly no means conscious that their own idolatries were resolv- 
able into the same principles, however much they might 
differ in degree. Hence the latent force of the apostle’s 
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classification of their forms of idolatry with those of the 
Egyptians, which they affected to despise. The Greeks, as 
we know, frequently delighted in making the religious 
practices of the Egy ptians the objects of their wit. Thos, 
Antiphanes, in his Lycon, as cited by Athenzus, says 
sportively, of the Egyptians: ‘ Besides, clever as they are 
reputed in other things, they shew themselves doubly so 
in thinking the eel equal to the gods; for surely it is more 
worthy of honvur than any deity, since we have only to 
give prayers to the gods, but we must spend upon the eel 
twelve drachmas or more, merely to smell it, so perfectly 
holy is this animal!’ Athenseus also cites from Anax- 
andrides’ play of the Cities, the words addressed to the 
same people: ‘I cannot agree with you; our customs and 
laws differ so widely. You adore the ox; I sacrifice 
. it to the gods, You think the eel a great deity; we 
Tre Greaten Daitizs oy Greece ann Rowe—verse 23. look upon it as the most delicious dainty. You abstain 
883 
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from the flesh of swine; I delight in it beyond all things. 
You adore the dog; I give him a good beating whenever I 
catch him stealing my meat...If you see a cat indisposed, 

ou weep; I am delighted to kill it and take its skin. 

he mygale with you has great influence; with us none 
whatever.’ Atheneeus also cites Timocles, who in his 
Egyptians says:—‘ How could the ibis or the dog have 
preserved me? for when persons irreverent towards those 
who are really confessed to be gods, escape immediate 
ose tmnaees whose offences shall be visited by the altar of 
a cat?’ 

To these citations Wilkinson (Ancient Egypttans, iv. 162) 
appositely adds: ‘The favourable opportunity of indulg- 
ing in satire, presented by the superstitions of Egypt, 
could not escape the severe lash of Juvenal, who. thus 
commences his Fifteenth Satire :— 


‘‘ Who knows not, Bithynian Volusius, what monsters 
Mad Egypt can worship? This place adores a crocodile ; 
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That fears an ibis saturated with serpents. 

A “panes image of a sacred Cercopithecus shines 

Where the magic chords resound from the half Memnon, 

And ancient Thebes lies overthrown with its hundred gates. 

There a sea-fish, there a river-fish, there . 

Whole towns worship a dog, nobody Diana. 

It is a sin to violate a leek or an onion, or to break them 
with a bite. 

O holy nation, for whom are born in gardens 

These deities! Every table abstains from animals bearing 

Wool; it is there unlawful to kill the offspring of a she 


goat, 
But lawful to be fed with human flesh.” ” 


‘The animal worship of the Egyptians,’ adds Wilkinson, 
naturally struck all people as a ludicrous and gross super- 
stition; but when Xenophanes and others deride the re- 
ligious ceremonies, by observing, ‘If your gods are really 
gods, weep not for them ; if men, do not offer them sacri- 
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fices—the objection comes badly from a Greek; and as 
Clemens jnstly remarks, that people had little reason to 
criticise the religion of the Egyptians; for into the Pan- 
theon of Greece a greater number of deified men were 
admitted than into that of any ancient people; and the 
legendary ‘tales of the deities degraded their nature by 
attributing to them the most inconsistent and disgusting 
vices.’ 

25. ‘ Who ts blessed for ever.’ —It was not uncommon to 
add a kind of doxology or ascription of praise to God 
where his name is mentioned. Rom. ix. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 
31; Gal. i. 5. The Jews also usually did it. In this way 
they preserved veneratien for the name of God, and ac- 
customed themselves to pee of him with reverence. The 
Mohammedans seem to have borrowed this custom from 
the Jews, and it is now their constant practice, and has a 
becoming and solemnizing effect. Tholuck mentions an 
Arabic manuscript in the library at Berlin, which contains 
an account of heresies in respect of Islamism, and as often 
as the writer bas occasion to mention the name of a new 
heretical sect, he adds ‘God be exalted above all that they 
sa 9 


y> 

30. ‘ Inventors of evil things” —Bloomfield interprets this 
to mean, ‘ persons who not only practise all known vices, 
but seek out and invent more.’ After illustrating this 
sense by citations, he adds, ‘ Hence we may Fran see the 
force of the word, especially when we consider the man- 
ners of that most corrupt age, when Tiberius, like Sarda- 
napalus of old, offered a reward to whoever would invent a 
new pleasure G. e. dust), and we know that there were per- 
sons who professionally applied themselves to such dis- 
coveries.’ ecens. Synop. in loc. 

81. ‘ Without natural affection.’—It is very possible 
that the apostle here alludes to the atrocious practice of 
exposing infant children, to perish from cold, famine, or 
beasts of prey, unless any passer-by chose to take them up. 
This eee prevailed during many ages at Rome, as 
indeed it did in Greece and other heathen countries ; and 
was not only a custom, but a lawful one. eed, until 
the father, or, in his absence, a friend for him, lifted the 
new-born infant from the ground and placed it in his 
bosom, it remained undecided whether it was to be ex- 
sos preserved. That this should at the very first 

e a question, and a matter of doubt, does moet strik- 
ingly illustrate the charge of the apostle. 


— ‘Implacable, uamerciful.—No one needs an inter- 
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preter of this, who has turned with horror and sickening 
disgust from the accounts of the amusements in which the 
Roman people most delighted, and which consisted in 
seeing ee and others brought forth to slaughter each 
other in the theatre, or to engage in mortal combat with 
wild beasts. Indeed such fights between couples of men, 
ending in bloodshed and death, were sometimes provided 
by the eked to amuse the guests at their entertainments, 
The learned Rosinus in his Antigutlatum Romanarum 
(Amstel. 1685) has exhibited his ideas of this last part of 
the subject by an engraving, the details in which are cor- 
roborated by his citations. In this a party of Romans are 
reclining at table with garlands on their heads, while, for 
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their amusement, the remainder of the banqueting hall is 
occupied by four pairs of men, engaged, simultaneously, 
in mortal Aight, with sword and shield. One of the men 
is represented as being just run through the throat by the 
sword of his adversary, and he is falling towards the table 
with his blood streaming from the wound. The paintings 
of the gladiatorial combats on the walls of Herculaneam 
and Pompeii are replete with details of the most sickening 
barbarity. In one case is seen the victorious combatant 
deliberately cutting the throat of the vanquished, whose 
appeal to the spectators had been rejected. It is well 
known that this became the duty of the victor, unless the 
spectators, in answer to the appeal of the defeated gladi- 
ator, gave the signal for him to desist. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 They that sin, though they condemn tt in others, 
cannot excuse themselves, 6 and much less escape 
the judgment of God, 9 whether they be Jews or 
Gentiles. 14 The Gentiles cannot escape, 17 nor 
yet the Jews, 25 whom their circumcision shail not 


profit, uf they keep not the law. 


THEREFORE thou art inexcusable, O man, 
whosoever thou art that judgest: ‘for where- 
in thou judgest another, thou condemnest thy- 
self; for thou that judgest doest the same 


2 But we are sure that the judgment of 
God is according to truth against them which 
commit such things. 

3 And thinkest thou this, O man, that 
judgest them which do such things, and doest 
the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment 
of God? 

4 Or despisest thou the riches of his good- 
ness and forbearance and longsuffering ; not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance ? 

5 But after thy hardness and impenitent 
heart “treasurest up unto thyself wrath against 
the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God ; 

6 *Who will render to every man accord- 
ing to hfs deeds : 

7 To them who by patient continuance in 
well doing seek for glory and honour and im- 
mortality, eternal life : 

8 But unto them that are contentious, and 
do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath, 

9 Tribulation and anguish, upon every soul 
of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and 
also of the ‘Gentile ; 

10 But glory, honour, and peace, to every 
man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and 
also to the *Gentile: 

11 For “there is no respect of persons with 

od. 


12 For as many as have sinned without law 
shall also perish without law: and as many as 
Has sinned in the law shall be judged by the 
aw ; 

13 (For ‘not the hearers of the law are 
just before God, but the doers of the law shall 
8s justified. 

14 For when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in 


1 Matt. ". 2. 


7 Matt. 7.21. James 1. 22. 
10 Or, triest the things that differ. 
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& James 5. 3. 3 Psal. 62.13. Matt. 16.27. Revel. 22. 12. » . 
8 Deut. 10.17. 2 Chron. 19.7. Job 34.19. Acts 10.34. Gal. 3. 6. Ephes. 6.9. Coloss. 8.25. 1 Pet. 1. 17. 
& Or, the conscience witnessing with 9 
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the law, these, having not the daw, are a law 
unto themselves : 

15 Which shew the work of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts, “their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts "the 
mean while accusing or else excusing one 
another ;) 

16 In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ according to 


my gospel. . 
17 Behold, thou art called a Jew, and 
Asie in the law, and makest thy boast of 


9 

18 And knowest Ais will, and ‘*approvest 
the things that are more excellent, being in- 
structed out of the law; 

19 And art confident that thou thyself art 
a guide of the blind, a light of them which are 
in darkness, 

20 An instructor of the foolish, a teacher 
of babes, which hast the form of knowledge 
and of the truth in the law. 

21 Thou therefore which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest 
a man should not steal, dost thou steal? __ 

22 Thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ? 
thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit 
sacrilege ? 

23 Thou that makest thy boast of the law, 
ee breaking the law dishonourest thou 

od ? 


24 For the name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles through you, as it is 
"written. 

25 For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou 
keep the law: but if thou be a breaker of 
the law, thy circumcision is made uncircum- 
cision. 

26 Therefore if the uncircumcision keep 
the righteousness of the law, shall not his un- 
circumcision be counted for circumcision ? 

27 And shall not uncircumcision which is 
by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who 
by the letter and circumcision dost transgress 
the law ? 

28 For he is not a Jew, which is one out- 
wardly ; neither 7s ¢hat circumcision, which is 
outward in the flesh : 

29 But he is a Jew, which is one inwardly; 
and circumcision 7s that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the ‘letter; whose praise is 
not of men, but of God. 

4 Gr. Greek b Ge. Greek. 


Or, 
11 Isa. 52.5, Esek. 36. 20, 23. 
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Verse 19. ‘A light,’ etc.—It is very ible that St. 
Paul here alludes to some of the high-sounding titles 
which the Jews were im the habit of ees tea their 
eminent Rabbins—sue’nas, ‘The: Lamp of Light ;—-the 
Holy Lamp;—the Lamp of Israel,’ etc. It was very.com- 
mon to call the learned doctor who presided over a school 
or university, ‘ the light ‘of the world; and it has always 
been usual among. the Jews, when lauding any of their 
doctors, to call him-‘ a.great ar 

21. ‘ Thou therefore,’ etc.—The idea here expressed was 
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familiar to the Jews themselves, in such expressions as 
the following :—‘ Beautiful are the words which come 
fromr the mouths of those that do according to them’ 


(Beresh. Rabba,. f. 303). ‘He that teaches men that 
which he-himself does.not, is. like-a blind. man who has 
a lamp in his hand, ag roe ene others, while he him- 
self walks in darkness.’ (Sepher. Hamaaloth, f. 87.) There . 
seem to be many other allusions in this chapter to terms 
applied by, the Jews to-each other and to the Gentiles, 





CHAPTER III. 


1 The Jews’ prerogative: 3 which they have not lost.: 
9 howbeit the law convinceth them also of sin: 20 
therefore no flesh ts justified by the law, 28 but all, 
without difference, by faith only.:. 31 and yet the 
law is not abolished, 

Waar advantage then. hath the Jew?’ or. what 

profit 7s there of circumcision ? 

2 Mueh every way: chiefly, because that 
unto them. were committed the oracles of 
God. 

8 Fer what if some did not believe ? shall 
their unbelief make the faith of God without 
effect ? 

4. God forbid: yea, let God be true, but 
‘every man a liar; as it is written, “Phat theu 
mightest be justified in. thy sayings, and 
mightest overcome when thou. art judged. 

But if our unrighteousness commend the 
righteousness of God, what shall we say? Is 
God unrighteous. who taketh vengeance? (I 
speak as a man 

6 God forbid: for then. how shall God 
judge the world? 

7 For if the truth of God Kath more 
abounded through my lie unto his glory ; why 
yet am I also judged as a sinner ? 

8 And not rather, (as we be slanderously 
reported, and as some affirm that we say,) 
Let us do evil, that good may come? whose 
damnation is just. 

9 What then ? are we better than they? 
No, in no wise: for we have before "proved 
both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all 
under sin 3 

10 As it is written, “There is none righte- 
ous, no, not one : 

11 There is none that understandeth, there 
is none that seeketh after God. 

12 They are all gone out of the way, they 
are togetes become unprofitable ; there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one. 

13 °Their throat 7s an open sepulchre; 


with their tongues they lave. used’ deceit ; 
*the poison of asps zs under their lips: 

14 7Whose mouth. zs full of cursing and 
bitterness : 

15 °Their feet are swift to shed blood : 

16. Destruction and misery are in their 
Ways: 

17 And the way of peace- have they not 
known : 

18 °There is no fear of God before their 
eyes. 

"19 Now we know that what things soever 
the law saith, it saith to them who are under 
the law: that every mouth may be stopped, 
~~ all the world may become ‘*guilty before 

20 Therefore *'by the deeds of the law 
there shall no-flesh be justified in his sight : 
for by the law zs the knowledge of sin. 

21 But now the righteousness of God with- 
out. the law is manifested, being witnessed by 
the law and the prophets ; 

22° Even the righteousness;of God which is 
by faith of Jesus Christ unto.all and upon all 
them that believe : for there isno difference : 

23 For all have sinned, and, come short of 
the glory of God ; 

24 Being justified freely by his 
through the redemption that is in 
Jesus : 

25 Whom God hath "‘set forth to be a ‘aha 
itiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
is righteousness for the ‘‘remission of sins 

aa are past, through the forbearance of 


brist 


26 To declare, I say, at this time his 
righteousness: that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus. 

27 Where is boasting then? It is ex- 
cluded. By what law ? of works? Nay, but 
by the law of faith. 

28 Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the 


We 


3 Peal. 116.11. ® Peak 51.4. 3 Gr. ‘ 4 Peal. 14. 1,2, 3. 5 Peal. 5. 9. 6 Psal. 140. 3. ? Psal. 10. 7, 
8 Pyov.1. 16. Isa. 59.7,8. 9% Psal. 36. }. 10 Or, subject to the judgment of God. it Gal. 2. 16. 13 Or, foreoriutned. “ 
13 Or, passing over. 
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29 Is he the God of the Jews only ? is he 
not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles 
also: 


30 Seeing zt is one God, which shall justify 


Verse 5. ‘I speak as a man.’—This, or rather, ‘ I speak 
according to the language of the children of men,’ is a 
phrase which was much used by the Jewish doctors. It 
seems to be equivalent to the phrase of limitation, ‘ hu- 
manly speaking,’ so frequently interjected in our own 
theological discourses. 

8. ‘As some affirm that we say.’—Barnes has an excel- 
lent note here, which we copy, Italics and all:—‘ Why 
they should affirm this is not known. It was doubtless, 
however, some perversion of the doctrines which the 
apostles preached. The doctrines which were thus mis- 
interpreted and abused were probably these :—The apostles 
taught that the sins of men were the occasion of promoting 
Gots glory in the plan of salvation. That where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound (v. 20). That 
God, in the salvation of man, should be glorified just in 
proportion to the depth and pollution of the guilt which 
was forgiven. This was true; but how easy was it to 
misrepresent this, as teaching that men ought to sin in 
order to promote God's glory? and instead of stating it 
as an inference which THEY drew from the doctrine, to 
state that it was what the apostles actually taught. This 
is the common mode in which charges are brought against 
others. Men draw an inference themselves, or suppose 
that the doctrine leads to such an inference, and then 
charge it upon others as that which they actually hold and 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 Abraham's faith is imputed to him for righteous- 
ness, 10 before he was circumcised. 13 By faith 
only he and Ins seed received the promise. 16 
Abraham is the father of all that beheve. 24 Our 
faith also shall be imputed to us for righteousness. 


Wuart shall we then say that Abraham, our 
father as pertaining to the flesh, hath found ? 

2 For if Abraham were justified by works, 
he hath whereof to glory; but not before 
God. . 

3 For what saith the scripture? ‘Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness. 

4 Now to him that worketh is the reward 
not reckoned of grace, but of debt. 

5 But to him that worketh not, but be- 
lieveth on him that justifieth the ungodly, Ais 
faith is counted for righteousness. 

6 Even as David also describeth the blessed- 
ness of the man, unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works, 

7 Saying, “Blessed are they whose ini- 
quities are forgiven, and whose sins are 
covered. 

8 Blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
will not impute sin. 


1 Gen, 15.6, Gal. 3.6. James 2. 23, 
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the circumcision. by faith, and uncircumcision 
through faith. 

31 Do we then make void the law through 
faith ? God forbid: yea, we establish the law. 


teach. There is one maxim which should never be de- 
parted from—That a man is not to be held responsible for 
the inferences which WE may draw from his doctrine ; and 
that he is never to be represented as holding and teaching 
that which WE suppose follows from his doctrine. He is 
answerable only for what he avows.’ 

9. ‘ Are we better than they? No.’—We have had more 
than one occasion to shew that the Jews themselves had a 
very different opinion on this point—not merely as it 
respected their privileged condition as a nation specially 
instructed by God, but as respected their natural claims 
as men among other men. Add this, as cited by Gill:— 
‘In mankind are many degrees, one higher than another; 
and the Israelites are above all mankind.’ TZ'seror Ham- 
mor, 103, 2. 

20. ‘ By the deeds of the law,’ etc.—The Jews held ex- 
actly the opposite opinion, that there was no justification 
whatever but by the law. 

— ‘By the law its the knowledye of sin.’—So the Jews 
allowed: but they thought the operation a more gentle 
one than does the apostle. ‘He who rises in the night 
and studies the law, the law makes known to him his sin; 
—not as in judgment, but even as a mother, in tender 
language, es things known to her son.’ Zohar in 
Lev., f. 10. 2. 


9 Cometh this blessedness then upon the 
circumcision only, or upon the uncircumcision 
also? for we say that faith was reckoned to 
Abraham for righteousness. 

10 How was it then reckoned ? when he 
was in circumcision, or in uncircumcision? 
Not in circumcision, but in uncircumcision. 

11 And he received the sign of circum- 
cision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith 
which he had yet being uncircumcised: that 
he might be the father of all them that be- 
lieve, though they be not circumcised ; that 
righteousness might be imputed unto them also: 

12 And the father of circtimcision to them 
who are not of the circumcision only, but who 
also walk in the steps of that faith of our 
father Abraham, which he had being yet un- 
circumcised. 

13 For the promise, that he should be the 
heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or to 
his seed, through the law, but through the 
righteousness of faith. 

14 For if they which are of the law de heirs, 
faith is made void, and the promise made of 
none effect : 

15 Because the Jaw worketh wrath: for 
where no law is, there 7s no transgression. 

16 Therefore zt 7s of faith, that t¢ might be 
® Peal. $9.1, 
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by grace; tothe end the promise might be 
sure to all the seed ; not to that only which is 
of the law, but to that also which is of the 
faith of Abraham ; who is the father of us 
all, 

17 (As it is written, °I have made thee a 
father of many nations,) ‘before him whom he 
believed, even God, who quickeneth the dead, 
and calleth those things which be not as 
though they were. 

18 Who against hope believed in hope, 
that he might become the father of many na- 
tions, according to that which was spoken, °So 
shall thy seed be. 

19 And being not weak in faith, he con- 





sidered not his own body now dead, when he 


8 Gen. 17. 5. 


Verse 7. ‘ Whose sins are covered.’—The verse occurs 
in Ps, xxxii. 1; and is quoted with some slight variation 
in Jer. 1. 20; with reference to which the Jews, in their 
figurative way, observe, that God takes the sins of his 
people and hides them under his purple garment, so that 
when Satan comes he finds no iniquity. Whereupon he 
says, in the language of the prophet, ‘ Lord of the world, 
“Thou hast taken away the iniquity of thy people, and 
hast covered their sin.”’ Capthor, 59.1, 2. 

ll. * The father of all them that believe.’—It would be 
a most interesting commentary upon this book to shew 
the extent to which the apostle takes up the Jewish 
notions, and applies, refutes, contradicts, or reasons upon 
them. <A few instances have been pointed out; and 
another occurs here. Paul is evidently reasoning with 
the Jews here upon their own notions. Thus, upon the 
text, ‘A father of many nations have I made thee,’ we 
have this amplification from Maimonides: ‘ They said in 


CHAPTER V. 


1 Being justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
2 and joy in our hope, 8 that since we were recon- 
ciled by his blood, when we were enemies, 10 we 
shall much more be saved being reconciled. 12 As 
sin and death came by Adam, 17 80 much more 
righteousness and life by Jesus Christ. 20 Where 
sin abounded, grace did superabound., 


‘THEREFORE being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ : 

2 ‘By whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice 
in hope of the glory of God. 

3 And not only so, but we glory in tribula- 
tions also: "knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience ; 

4 And patience, experience; and experi- 
ence, hope: 

5 And hope maketh not ashamed ; because 


1 Ephes. 2. 18. 


ROMANS. 


$ Or, like unto him. 


2 James 1. 3. 
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the deadness of Sarah’s womb: 

20 He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief; but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God ; 

21 And being fully persuaded that, what 
he had promised, he was able also to perform. 

22 And therefore it was imputed to him 


for righteousness. 


23 Now it was not written for his sake 
alone, that it was imputed to him ; | 
24 But for us also, to whom it shall be im- 
uted, if we believe on him that raised up 
esus our Lord from the dead ; 
25 Who was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification. 


5 Gen. 15. 5. 


times past, thou wast the father of the Syrians, but now 
thou art the father of the whole world: wherefore every 
stranger may say this, ‘As thou hast sworn to our fathers :” 
for Abraham was the father of the whole world, seeing 
that he taught the true faith.’ The same writer takes 
another occasion to explain, in reference to the same text, 
that Abraham was the ‘ father of many nations,’ inasmuch 
as he is the father of the whole world who enter under 
the wings of the Shechinab. The meaning of all which 
is, that Abraham was the father of all who believed, even 
though they were not of Hebrew origin. This is still 
more distinctly declared by Kimchi, who says, ‘ Abraham 
is the father of all who follow him in his faith.’ 

13. ‘ The hetr of the world.’—This also was alleged by 
the Jews, although certainly not in the sense which the 
apostle explains. They even went so far as to say that 
‘ Abraham was the foundation of the world; for the world 
was created for his sake.’ : 


the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us. 

6 For when we were yet without strength, 
*in due time Christ died for the ungodly. 

7 For scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die: ae peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die. 

8 But God commendeth his love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us. 

9 Much more then, being now justified b 
his blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through him. 

10 For if, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life. 

11 And not only so, but we also joy in 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom we have now received the atonement. 

8 Or, according to the time. 
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was about an hundred years old, neither yet 
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12 Wherefore, as by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, ‘for that all have 
sinned : 

13 (For until the law sin was‘in the world: 
but sin is ‘not imputed when there is no law. 

14 Nevertheless death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, even over them that had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
who is the figure of him that was to come. 

15 But not as the offence,.so also is the 
free gift. For if through the offenee-of one 
many be dead, much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which ts by one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. 

16 And not as zt was by one that sinned, 
so is the gift: for the judgment was by one 
to condemnation, but the free gift 7s of many 
offences unto justification. 

17 For if ‘by one man’s offence death 

4, Or, in sohom. .8 Or, by ane offence. 


ROMANS. 


© Or, by ope offtmoe. 


(A.D. 60. 


reigned ‘by one-;:much more they which re- 
ceive abundanee of -grace and of the gift of 
righteousness-shall.reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ.) 

18 Therefore as “by the offence of one judg- 
ment came upon -all men to -eondemnation ; 
even so "by the ee teeusness of one the free 
gf came upen all -men unto justification of 

ife. 

19 For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous. 

20 Moreover the law entered, that the 
offence might abound. But -where sin 
abounded, -grace did -much more abound : 

%1 That as sin hath reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign through righte- 
pa unto eternal life = Jesus Christ our 

r 





"TY Op, ‘by one righteousness. 





Verse 7. -* Righteous man...good man.’—By the right- 
eous man, we understand a just and upright man, who 
strictly discharges his legal duties, and does nothing that 
men can blame. Such a one, in eommon -society, we 
would call a good man; but ‘the good man’ (for the 
article is definite) is here possessed of a higher degree of 
goodness than this. This character includes the goodness 
of the other, and adds higher goodness. The goodness of 
the first is passive, but that of the second is active; the 
qualities of the first are in negation of evil, those of the 
second are in affirmation of good: ‘the righteous man,’ 
like Job, ‘escheweth evil:’ but ‘the good man’ is more 
like Job, for he not only ‘ escheweth evil,’ but ‘doeth good 
continually.’ 

Such distinctions were common among the Jews, as 
may be shewn by-the following extracts:—‘There is a 
righteous man who is good, and there is a righteous man 
who is not good. He who is good towards God and 
towards men, is a righteous good man; but he that is 
good towards God and evil towards men, is lan but 
not good’ (Maimonides in Mishn, Pirke Aboth v.10, 13). 
Schoettgen adduces an illustrative passage from Pirke 
Aboth, which is thus translated by Bloomfield :—‘ There 
are four kinds of men: there is one who says, “What is 
mine, is mipe; and what is thine, is thine ”—he is a mid- 
dling sort of man. Another says, “What is mine, is 
_ thine; and what is thine, is mine”—he is a worldly- 
minded man. Now he who says, “ What is mine, is 
thine; and what is thine, is thine;” he is a good and pious 
man. But he who says, ‘“‘ What is thine, is mine; and 
what is mine, is my own,” is awicked man.’ This three- 


fold distinction used by the apostle—the good, the ri 
ous, and the wicked—-was by far the most Hees iis 
illustrated, though in oonnection with a frivolity, in the 
following Talmudical notice of nail-parings :—‘ A righteous 
man buries them; a good man burns them; a wicked man 
throws them away.’ 7. Bab. tit. Moed Katon, 18. 1. 

— ‘For a-good man some would even dare to -die’— 
Jerome has the fine remark (cited here by Bulkley and 
Bloomfield), that such is the fear of death, that scarcely 
any one can be found who will shed his blood for a 
righteous and good man, though some may dare to die for 
a righteous and just cause. 

11. ‘ Atonement.’—So in ali the-versions except Wielif 
and the Rhemish. The former has, ‘Bi whom we have 
resceyued now recounceilynge ;’ aud the latter, ‘ By whom 
now we have received reconciliation.” The words ‘ recon 
ciliation ’ and ‘ atonement ’ express exactly the same ar 
here; and it is important to note this, because the wo 
‘atonement’ has now acquired the sense of ‘ransom,’ 
or ‘sacrifice.’ The Greek word which denotes the ex- 
sae pay which a reconciliation is e is 

ifferent from that here used (xaraAAayh), which is never 
employed to denote the offering, but the reconciliation 
itself. It, therefore, here means the reconciliation ttself 
between God and man, and not the means by which the 
reconciliation is effected. This was the ancient meaning 
of the word ‘atonement ’—at-one-ment, being at one, or re- 
conciled. So Shakspere— 


‘He seeks to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers.’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


1 We may not live in sin, 2 for we are dead unto tt, 
3 as appeareth by our baptism. 12 Let not sin reign 
any more, 18 because we have yielded ourselves to 
the service of righteousness, 23 and for that death is 
the wages of sin. 

Wuat shall we say then? Shall we continue 

in sin, that grace may abound ? 


i Gal, 8. 97. 
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2 Or, are. 


2 God forbid. How shall we, that are 
dead to sin, live any longer therein ? 

3 Know ye not, that 'so many of us as 
*were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized 
into his death ? 

4 Therefore we are "buried with him by 
baptism into death: that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the 


8 Coloss 2. 12. 
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Father, even so we also should walk im new- 
ness of life. 

5 For if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of his death, we shall be also iz 
the likeness of his resurrection : 

6 Knowing this, that our old man is eru- 
cified with hsm, that the body of sin might be 
destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve 


sip. 

7 For he that is dead is ‘freed from sin. 

8 Now if we be dead with Christ, we be- 
lieve that we shall also live with him : 

9 Knowing that Christ being raised from 
the dead dieth no more ; death hath no more 
dominion over him. | 

10 For in that he died, he died unto sin 
ag but in that he liveth, he hveth unto 

od. 

11 Likewise reekon ye also yourselves to 
be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

12 Let not sin therefore reign in your 
mortal body, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof. 

13 Neither yield ye your members as ‘in- 
struments of unrighteousness unto sin: but 
yield yourselves unto God, as those that are 
alive from the dead, and yeur members as 
instruments of righteousness unto God. 

14 Fer sin shall not have dominion over 
you: for ye are not under the law, but under 


5 Ga. arms, or, weapons. 


Verse 2. ‘ Dead to sin.’—It was also usual among the 
classica] writers to describe one as dead to that person or 
thing, all connection with which he had broken off, and 
with which he had nothing further to do. Thus they 
speak of wise and good men as dead to sensualities and 
animal pleasures. 

13. ‘ Lnstruments.'—‘ The word §Aa properly signifies 
weapons, and in this sense it has a beautiful propriety.’— 
Doddridge. It also apbears that the weapons o 
were anciently re in some sort as their members. 
Hence many interpreters suppose there is here a military 
allusion ; and this might be very appropriate, as the Roman 


CHAPTER VII. 


No law hath power over a man longer than he liveth, 
4 But we are dead to the law. 7 Yet is not the law 
sin, 12 but holy, just, and good, 16 as I acknowledge, 
who am grieved because ‘i cannot keep it. 

Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them 
that know the law,) how that the law hath 
dominion over a man as long as he liveth? 


bel 


6 John 8. 34. 2 Pet. 2. 19.. 
8 Gr. to rightoousness. 


15 What then? shall we sin, because we 
are not under the law, but under grace? God 
forbid. 

16 Know ye not, that “to whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye 
are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 

17 But God be thanked, that ye were the 
servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from the 
heart that form of doctrine ’which was deli- 
vered you. 

18 Being then made free from sin, ye be- 
came the servants of righteousness. 

19 FE speak after the manner of men be- 
cause of the infirmity of your flesh: for as 
ye have yielded your members servants to 
uneleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; 
even so now yield your members servants to 
righteousness unto holiness. 

20 For when ye were the servants of sin, 
ye were free “from righteousness. 

21 What fruit had ye then in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed ? for the end of 
those things zs death. 

22 But now being made free from sin, 
and become servants to God, ye have your 
ro unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
ife. 

23 For the wages ef sin 7s death; but the 
gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 


our Lord. 


% Gr. whereto ye were delivered. 


converts (whom the apostle is now addressing) may be 
supposed to have been well acquainted with military affairs, 
if some of them were not even themselves soldiers. 

23. ‘ The wages of sin is death.’ —It is evident from the 
context that ‘the wages of sin,’ as opposed to ‘the gift of 
God,’ is not the wages paid for sinning, but the wages 
which sin pays. Again, the word (dydéma) rendered 
‘wages’ denotes primarily the pay of soldiers. Thus, 
then, we collect the sense: Sin, personified, is represented 
as a king who pays his soldiers the wages of their ser- 
vice; and that wages is declared to be Deatu. : 


2 For the woman which hath an husband 
is bound by the Jaw to Aer husband so long 
as he liveth; but if the husband be dead, she 
is loosed from the law of her husband. 

3 So then if, while Aer husband liveth, she 
be married to another man, she shall be called 
an adulteress: but if her husband be dead, 
she is free from that. law; so that she is no 


11 Cor. 7. 89. 
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adulteress, though she be married to another 
man. 

4 Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are 
become dead to the law by the body of Christ ; 
that ye should be married to another, even to 
him who is raised from the dead, that we 
should bring forth fruit unto God. 

5 For when we were in the flesh, the 
*motions of sins, which were by the law, did 
work in our members to bring forth fruit unto 
death. 

6 But now we are delivered from the law, 
*that being dead wherein we were held; that 
we should serve in newness of spirit, and not 
in the oldness of the letter. 

7 What shall we say then? Js the law 
sin? God forbid. Nay, I had not known 
sin, byt by the law: for I had not known 
‘lust, except the law had said, “Thou shalt 
not covet. 

8 But sin, taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, wrought in me all manner of 
concupiscenice. For without the law sin was 
dead. 

9 For I was alive without the law once: 
but when the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I dicd. 

10 And the commandment, which was or- 
dained to life, I found to be unto death. 

11 For sin, taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, deceived me, and by it slew me. 

12 Wherefore the law zs holy, and the 
commandment holy, and just, and good. 

13 Was then that which is good made 
death unto me? God forbid. But sin, that 


% Gr. passions. 3 Or, being dead to that. 
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4 Or, concnpiscence. 
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it might appear sin, working death in me by 
that which is good ; that sin by the command- 
ment might become exceeding sinful. 

14 For we know that the law is spiritual: 
but I am carnal, sold under sin. 

15 For that which I do I ‘allow not: for 
what I would, that do I not ; but what I hate, 
that do I. 

{6 If then I do that which I would not, I 
consent unto the law that 2¢ 7s good. 

17 Now then it is no more I that do it, 
but sin that dwelleth in me. 

18 For I know that in me (that is, in my 
flesh,) dwelleth no good thing: for to will is 
present with me; but iow to perform that 
which is good I find not. 7 

19 For the good that I would I do not: 
but the evil which I would not, that I do. 

20 Now if I do that I would not, it is no 
more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in 


me. 

21 I find then a law, that, when I would 
do good, evil is present with me. 

22 For I delight in the law of God after 
the inward ian : 

23 But I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
aa is In my members. 

24 O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from "the body of this death ? 

25 I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. So then with the mind I myself serve 
the law of God; but with the flesh the law of 


$10. 





5 Exod. 20.17. Deut. 5. 21. © Gr. know. 


7 Or, this body of death, 


Verse 8. ‘ For without the law sin was dead.’ — The 
effect of legal prohibition here indicated by the apostle has 
been noticed in all Tholuck quotes the following 
illustrations :—Thus Cato says (Livy, xxxiv. 4), ‘Do not 
think, Romans, that it will be hereafter as it was before 
the law was enacted. It is more safe that a bad man 
should not be accused, than that he should be absolved; 
and luxury not excited, would be more tolerable than it 
will be now, by the very chains irritated and excited like 
a wild beast.’ So Seneca says (de Clementia, i. 23), ‘ Par- 
ricides began with the law.’ Thus Horace ( Odes, i. 3), 
‘The human race, bold to endure all things, rushes 
through forbidden crime.’ Thus Ovid (Amor. ii. 4), ‘ We 
always endeavour to obtain that which is forbidden, and 
desire that which is denied.’ 

14. ‘ Sold under sin.’—The allusion is derived from 
the Old Testament, as where applied to Ahab, who is 
said to have ‘ sold himself to work wickedness.’ (1 Kings 
xxi, 20.) The phrase is evidently derived from one who is 
sold as a slave to his master: and, in a present instance, 
the full intensity of the original would denote one who has 
sold himself to the slavery of sin. The consequence of 
this bondage is next described. 

15. ‘ That which I do I allow not, etc.—Hammond and 
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others have collected a number of striking passages from 
the heathen writers, to shew that even they were not in- 
sensible to the bondage of the better will to the tyranny 
of sin. We can only give room to the well-known and 
very apposite lines of Horace: 


‘My reason this, my ion that persuades ; 
I see the right, and I approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.’ 


17. ‘No more I...but sin that dwelleth in me.’—Sve 
also below, where the apostle speaks of the inner man 
delighting in the law of God, while another law is found 
in the members, warring against the law of the mind. 
The whole passage finds a strong parallel in what Xeno- 
phon reports Araspes, the Mede, to have said in his dis- 
course with Cyrus. (Cyrop. p. 328.) ‘A single soul 
cannot be a good and a bad one at the same time; it can- 
not, at the same time, prefer noble and vile actions; por 
can it, at the same time, be inclined towards and averse to 
the same things. It is therefore elear that we have two 
souls: and that, when the good one prevails, it does noble 
things; but when the bad one is the stronger, it attempts 
things that are evil.” This idea about the two conflicting 
souls or minds—or rather of body and soul, the body con- 
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flicting with the soul—was familiar to the Platonic philo- 
sophy, and had before been known in the Pythagorean. 
Whitby says here, ‘ The apostle seems to speak according 
to the philosophy of the heathens, with which the Jews 
began to be acquainted, that man was not to be denomi- 
nated from his body, or his sensual carnal part, but from 
his mind, which in Philo’s phrase is “the man within us.” 
—‘The true man.’ He cites more from Philo, who 
was a Jew, to the same purpose. But we are disposed to 
agree with Dr. Bloomfield, that it may very well be 
doubted whether Philo and other Jews took their notion 
on this subject from the heathen philosophy. ‘He rather 
seems to have derived it from the ancient theology of his 
own countrymen, vestiges of which are to be found in 
Josephus and the Rabbinical writers, and also in the 
epistles of St. Peter, as well as in those of our apostle.’ 
24. ‘ The body of this death.—Doddridge thus para- 
phrases the latter half of this verse: ‘ Who shall rescue 
me, miserable captive as I am, from the body of this death ? 
from this continual burden which I carry about with me, 
and which is cumbersome and odious as a dead carcase 
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' tied to a living body, to be dragged along with it wherever 


it goes.’ He explains in a note, ‘It is well known that 
some ancient writers mention this as a cruelty practised 
by some tyrants upon miserable captives who fell into 
their hands; and a more forcible ned expressive image of 
the sad case represented cannot surely enter into the mind 
ofman.’ Of this atrocious practice one of the most remark- 
able instances is that mentioned by Virgil, when describing 
the tyrannous conduct of Mezentius— 


‘The living and the dead, at his command, 
Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand ; 
Till, choked with stench, in loath’d embraces tied, 
The lingering wretches pined away and died.'—Drypen. 


Doddridge is not by any means singular in his opinion 
that the apostle derives an allusion from this horrid 
punishment: although perhaps the text is sufficiently in- 
telligible without the illustration it thus receives. Philo, 
in an analogous passage, more obviously alludes to it, 
describing the body as a burden to the soul, carried about 
like a dead carcase which may not till death be laid aside. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


1 They that are in Christ, and live according to the 
Spirit, are free from condemnation. 5, 13 What 
harm cometh of the flesh, 6, 14 and what good of 
the Spirit: 17 and what of being God’s ciuldren, 
19 whose glorious deliverance all things long for. 29 
It was beforehand decreed from God. 38 What 
can sever us from his love f 


Tarre 1s therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 

2 For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death. 

3 For what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh, God sendin 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, a 
‘for sin, condemned sin in the flesh : 

4 That the righteousness of the law might 
be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit. 

5 For they that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh; but they that are after 
the Spirit the things of the Spirit. 

6 For *to be carnally minded is death; 
but “to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace. 

7 Because ‘the carnal mind is enmity 
3 oe God: for it is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed ‘can be. 

8 So then they that are in the flesh cannot 
please God. 

9 But ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you. Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. 

10 And if Christ de in you, the body zs 


1 Or, by a sacrifice for sin. % Gr. the minding of the flesh. 


& Or, because of his Spirtt. 


dead because of sin; but the Spirit is life 
because of righteousness. 

11 But if the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that 
raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies *by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you. 

12 Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, 
not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. 

13 For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die: but if ye through the Spirit do mortify 
the deeds of the body, ye shall live. 

14 For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God. 

15 For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have received 
the § irit .of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father. 

16 The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit, that we are the children of God: 

17 And if children, then heirs; heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ; if so be 
that we suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified together. 

18 For | reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us. 

19 For the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. 

20 For the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him 
who hath subjected the same in i 

21 Because the creature itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. 


8 Gr. the minding of the Spirit. 4 Gr. the minding of the ficsh. 
6 Gal. 4. 6. 
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22 For we know that ‘the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now. 

28 And not only they, but ourselves also, 
which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the ‘redemption of 
our body. 

24 For we are saved by hope: but hope 
that is seen is not pope for what a man 
. seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? 

25 But if we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for 2. 

26 Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities: for we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought: but the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. 

27 And he that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what 7s the mind of the Spirit, *be- 
cause he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God. 

28 And we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to 
them who are the called according to his 
purpose. 

29 For whom he did foreknow, he also did 
eee to be conformed to the image of 

is Son, that he might be the firstborn among 
many brethren. 

30 Moreover whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called: and whom he called, 


? Or, every creature. 8 Luke 2). 28, 


Verse 11. ‘ Shall also quicken your mortal bodies.’— 
Some commentators are of opinion that this refers to a 
moral and spiritual resurrection—a quickening to newness 
of life; but it is more generally that it rather relates 
to that by which the bodies of the just shall be raised to 
eternal life. Some of the old Jewish writers have a man- 
ner of speaking on this Laer’ which may throw some 
light on the use of the word, if not upon the idea involved. 
‘ The quickening of the dead’ they sometimes distinguished 
from the ‘ resurrection,’ holding that the former was the 
peculiar privilege of the righteous, whereas the latter was 
common to them and to the wicked. 

15. ‘ Abba.’—We have already explained that Abba 
means ‘My Father.’ It is here very observable that the 
Jewish writers repeatedly inform us that this style of ad- 
dress was not allowed to be, on any account, used by ser- 
vants or slaves. 

17. ‘ And if children, then heirs.’—That is, being adopted 
as children (v. 15), we become, as such, heirs jointly 
with Christ, the natural heir. Many of the allusions in 
these verses are obviously derived from the laws of adop- 
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them he also justified: and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified. 

31 What shall we then say to these 
ee If God be for us, who can be against 
us 

82 He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things ? 

33 Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
of God’s elect? Jt is God that justifieth. 

34 Who is he that condemneth? Jt is 
Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us. 

35 Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword ? 

36 As it is written, '°For thy sake we are 
killed all the day long; we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter. 

37 Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved us. 

38 For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, 

39 Nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
ce rie of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 

rd. 3 


® Or, that 10 Peal. 44. 22. 


tion and inheritance among the Romans, and indeed among 
the Jews; for they did not differ considerably in the 
points to which reference is made. The adopted son 
became an heir, and was not precluded from any privi- 
lege whatever to which a natural heir was entitled. 

23. ‘ Waiting for the adoption.’—Doddridge, following 
a suggestion of Howe, thinks that there is here an allusion 
to the two-fold adoption among the Romans, the one pri- 
vate and the other public. The first was only the act of 
the ee who was desirous of receiving a stranger into 
his family, with respect to the object of his choice, and 
was a transaction between the parties; the latter was an 
acknowledgment of it in the forum, when the adopted 
person was solemnly avowed and declared to be the son 
of the adopter. The force of the allusion here supposed, 
may perhaps be strengthened by the recollection of a cit- 
cumstance overlooked by Howe, which is, that unless the 
adopted person were already the slave of the adopter, the 
principal part of the private transaction consisted in the 
purchase of the person to be adopted from his parents, for 
so much money formally given and taken. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Paul is sorry for the Jews. 7 All the seed of Abra- 
ham were not the children of the promise. 18 God 
hath mercy upon whom he will, 21 The potter may 
do with his clay what he lst. 25 The calling of the 
Gentiles and rejecting of the Jews were foretold. 
32 The cause pa be s0 few Jews embraced the righte- 
ousness of faith. 


jet 


I sav the truth in Christ, I lie not, my con- 
science also bearing me witness ih the Holy 
Ghost, _ 

2 That I have great heaviness and con- 
tinual sorrow in my heart. 

3 For I could wish that myself were ‘ac- 
eursed from Christ for my brethren, my kins- 
men according to the flesh 

4 Who are Israelites ; to whom pertaineth 
the adoption, and the glory, and the “covenants, 
and the Biving of the law, and the service of 
God, and the promises ; 

5° Whose are the fathers, and of whom as 
eoncerning the flesh Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever. Amen. 

6 Not as though the word of God hath 
taken none effect. For they are not all 
Israel, which are of Israel : 

7 Neither, because they are the seed of 
Abraham, are they all children: but, In 
*Isaac shall thy seed be called. 

8 That is, They which are the children of 
the flesh, these are not the children of God: 
but “the children of the promise are counted 
for the seed. 

9 For this 7s the word of promise, ’At this 
time will I come, and Sarah shall have a son. 

10 And not only this; but when Rebecca 
also had eonceived by one, even by our father 
Isaac ; 

11 (For the children being not yet born, 
neither having done any good or evil, that the 
purpose of God according to election might 
stand, not of works, but of him that calleth ; 

12 It was said unto her, The ° elder shall 
serve the “younger. 

13 As it is written, ’Jacob have I loved, 
but Esau have I hated. 

14 What shall we say then? Js there un- 
righteousness with God? God forbid. 

15 For he saith to Moses, I will have 
mercy on whom ‘I will have mercy, and I 
will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion. 

16 So then ¢ zs not of him that willeth, 


1 Or, separnted. 2 Or, testaments. 8 Gen. 21. 12. 4 Gal 
8 Or, lesser. 9 Mal. 1. 2,3. 10 Exod, 33, 19. 
13 Iea, 45. 9. 4 Jer. 14.6, Wisd. 15. 7. 15 Or, 


18 Isa, 10. 22, 23. 
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nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy. 

17 For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, 
’"Even for this same purpose have I raised 
thee up, that I might shew my power in thee, 
and that my name might be declared through- 
out all the earth. 

18 Therefore hath he mercy on whom he 
will have mercy, and whom he will he hard- 
eneth. 

19 Thou wilt say then unto me, Why 
doth he yet find fault? For who hath re- 
sisted his will ? 

20 Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
“repliest against God? ‘**Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed ¢t, Why hast 
thou made me thus? 

21 Hath not the “‘potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one vessel 
unto honour, and another unto dishonour ? 

22 What if God, willing to shew Ais wrath, 
and to make his power known, endured with 
much longsuffering the vessels of wrath '*fitted 
to destruction : 

23 And that he might make known the 
riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, 
which he had afore prepared unto glory, 

24 Even us, whom he hath called, not of 
the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles ? 
ok As he ae aa in Osee, **1 will call 
them my people, which were not my people; 
and her ‘powed, which was not belbyed: / 

26 ‘7And it shall come to pass, that in the 
place where it was said unto them, Ye are 
not my people; there shall they be called the 
children of the living God. 

27 Esaias also crieth concerning Israel, 
‘*Though the number of the children of Israel 
be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be 
saved ; 

28 For he will finish ’*the work, and cut zt 
short in righteousness: because a short work 
will the Lord make upon the earth. 

29 And as Esaias said before, *°Except the 
Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we had 
been as Sodoma, and been made like unto 
Gomorrha. | 

30 What shall we say then? That the 
Gentiles, which followed not after righteous- 
ness, have attained to righteousness, even the 
righteousness which is of faith. 

31 But Israel, which followed after the 
law of righteousness, hath not attained to the 
law of righteousness. 
> Gen. 18. 10. 6 Gen. 25. 28. 7 Or, greater, 


12 Or, answerest again, or, disputest with God. 
0 Hos. 22.23. 1 Pet. 2.10. 17 Hos. 1. 10, 
20 Isa. 1. 9 
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82 Wherefore? Because they sought rt not 


by faith, but as it were by the works of the 
law. For they stumbled at that stumbling- 
atone ; 


$1 Isa. 8. 14, and 28, 16. 


‘Verse 5. ‘ The fathers.'—This, according to the Jewish 
use of the term, means Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; for 
they called none but these ‘the fathers; nor et ‘ the 
mothers,’ besides Sarah, Rebecca, Leah, and Rachel. 

6. ‘ Hath taken none effect.-—Or, more literally, ‘ hath 
missed of its effect;’ in which some suppose there is a 
metaphor taken from archery. 

20. ‘ Shall the thing formed,’ etc.—The Talmud has a 
neat anecdote, which may be taken to illustrate this. ‘A 
certain man who was very much deformed saluted a 
Rabbi, saying, “ Peace be unto thee!” The Rabbi did 
not return the salutation ; but said, “ Raca: how ugly this 
man is! Perhaps all thy townsmen are as deformed as 
thou art.” The other replied unto him, “ I do not know. 
But go and say to the Workman who made me, How ugly 
is this vessel which thou hast made!” Upon this the Rabbi 
knew that he had sinned; and he dismounted from his ass, 
and fell down before the man, and said unto him, “I be- 
seech thee to forgive me.” But he answered, “ I cannot 
sd Se thee till thou goest to the workman who made me, 

sayest unto him, How ugly is this vessel which thou 
hast made!”’ 7. Bab. tit. Tannith, fol. 20. 2. 
21. ‘ Hath not the potter power over the clay,’ etc.—The 


CHAPTER X. 


5 The scripture sheweth the difference betwixt the 
righteousness of the law, and this of fawh, 11 and 
that all, both Jew and Gentile, that believe, shall not 
be confounded, 18 and that the Gentiles shall receive 
the word and believe. 19 Israel was not ignorant of 
these things. 


BRETHREN, my heart’s desire and prayer to 
God for Israel is, that they might be saved. 

2 For I bear them record that they have 
a zeal of God, but not according to know- 
ledge. 

z For they being ignorant of God’s right- 
eousness, and going about to establish their 
own righteousness, have not submitted them- 
selves unto the righteousness of God. 

4 For Christ zs the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth. 

5 For Moses describeth the righteousness 
which is of the law, ’That the man which 
doeth those things shall live by them. 

6 But the righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh on this wise, "Say not in thine heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven ? (that is, to 
bring Christ down from above :) 

7 Or, Who shall descend into the deep ? 
(that is, to bring up Christ again from the 
dead.) 


1 Levit. 18.5. Ezek. 20.11. Gal. 3. 12. 2 Deut. 30. 12. 
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33 As it is written, *’Behold, I lay in 
Sion a stumblingstone and rock of offence: 
and whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
““ashamed. 


$8 Or, confounded. 


comparison of man to a vessel of clay, and of his Maker to 
the potter, occurs several times in the Scriptures, as shewn 
by the marginal references. These metaphorical allusions 
were also exceedingly common among the Jews in their 
talk, an instance of which occurs in the preceding note. 
Such comparisons have doubtless their origin in the Mosaic 
account of the creation of Adam. The author of the Apo- 
cryphal book of Wisdom, without any metaphor, gives an 
account of the potter’s work, which supplies some remark- 
able analogies to the present passage. ‘ The potter, tem- 

ring soft earth, fashioneth every vessel with much labour 
or our service ; yea, of the same clay he maketh both the 
vessels that serve for clean uses, and likewise also all such 
as serve the con : but what is the use of either sort, 
the potter himself is judge’ (ch. xv. 7). The classical 
writers also use similar sd yh deriving them appa- 
rently from the mythos which describes Prometheus as 
forming the first man and woman of clay, which mast 
have been borrowed from the Mosaic account of man’s 
creation. Plutarch uses the very same similitude; and 
Aristophanes (Av. 587), among other contemptuous ex- 
pressions applied to men, calls them sxAacpara wpAov, 
‘ vessels of clay.’ 


8 But what saith it? "The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart: 
that is, the word of faith, which we preach ; 

9 That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved. 

10 For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness ; and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation. 

11 For the scripture saith, “Whosoever 
believeth on him shall not be ashamed. 

12 For there is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord over 
all is rich unto all that call upon him. 

13 °For whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved. 

14 How then shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed? and how 
shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard ? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher ? 

15 And how shall they preach, except they 
be sent? as it is written, “How beautiful 
are the feet of them that preach the gospel 
of ar and bring glad tidings of good 
thin | 

16 But they have not all obeyed the gospel. 


8 Deut. 30. 14. 4 Isa. 28. 16, § Joel 2. 32. Acts 2. 21. 


@ Isa. 52.7. Nahum |. 15. 
o 
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For Esaias saith, 7Lord, who hath believed | 
"our "report ? 

17 So then faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God. 

18 But I say, Have they not heard? Yes 
verily, "their sound went into all the earth, 
and their words unto the ends of the world. 

19 But I say, Did not Israel know? First 
Moses saith, ''I will provoke you to jealousy 


7 Isa. 53.1. Jobn 12.38, 3 Gr. the hearin 
jt Dent. $2. 21. ry 
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by them that are no people, and by a foolish 
nation I will anger you. 

20 But Esaias is very bold, and saith, “I 
was found of them that sought me not; I was 
made manifest unto them that asked not 
after me. 

21 But to Israel he saith, '*All day long 
I have stretched forth my hands unto a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people. 


_ 9 Or, preaching. 10 Peal. 19. 4. 
13 Inn, 65, 2. 





Verse 6. ‘ Who shall ascend into heaven,’ ete.—It would 
seem that the Jews thought it not reasonable to believe in 
Jesus as the Christ, unless he was brought from heaven 
in a visible manner to take possession of his kingdom. 
For they expected the Messiah to appear in that manner, 
and called it ‘ the sign from heaven’ (Matt. xvi. 1). 

7. ©‘ Or who shall descend into the deep.’ —The Jews ex- 

ted that the Messiah would abide with them for ever 
(John xii. 34). Wherefore, when the disciples saw Jesus 
expire upon the cross, they gave up all hope of his being 
the Christ (Luke xxiv. 22). It is true that the objection 
taken from Christ’s death was fully removed by his resur- 
rection. But the Jews, pretending not to have sufficient 
proof of that miracle, insisted that Jesus should appear in 
person among them, to convince them that he was really 
risen. This they expressed by one descending into the 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 God hath not cast off all Israel. 7 Some were 
elected, though the rest were hardened. 16 There is 
hope of their conversion. 18 The Gentiles may not 
insult upon them: 26 for there is a promuse of their 
salvation. 383 God’s judgments are unsearchable. 


I say then, Hath God cast away his people ? 
God forbid. For I also am an Israelite, of 
the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Ben-. 
jamin. 

2 God hath not cast away his people which 
he foreknew. Wot ye not what the scripture 
saith of Elias? how he maketh intercession to 
God against Israel, saying, 

3 ‘Lord, they have killed thy hd ie 
and digged down thine altars; and I am left 
alone, and they seek my life. 

4 But what saith the answer of God unto 
him? *I have reserved to myself seven thou- 
sand men, who have not bowed the knee to 
the image of Baal. 

5 Even so then at this present time also 
there is a remnant according to the election 
of grace. 

And if by grace, then is 7¢ no more of 
works: otherwise grace is no more grace. 
8 Or 


1 1 Kings 19. 14. ere ane 19. 18, 


hardened. 
Psal. 69. 23. 


deep to bring Christ up from the dead. The deep, or 
abyss, here denotes the receptacle of departed souls, or 
Hades, of which see the note on Luke xvi. 23. This is the 
view of the text which is fiven by Macknight, and it 
seems to us correct. The doctrinal scope of the whole 
passage is well brought out by Barnes :—‘ Christ, the 

and of our hope, is not by our efforts to be brought 
own from heaven to save us, for that is done; nor by our 
efforts to be raised from the dead, for that is done: and 
what remains for us, that is to believe, is easy, and is 
near us.’ 

15. ‘ How beautiful are the feet,’ etc.—This has been 
supposed by many to mean the feet of a herald; naked 
and foul hg Ade bis Pohaptp heat natarally be objects of 
a at ut t which would be naturally disagreeable 
is thus made pleasant by the joy of the sacesage: 


But if zt be of works, then is it no more grace : 
otherwise work is no more work. 

7 What then? Israel hath not obtained 
that which he seeketh for; but the election 
hath obtained it, and the rest were “blinded. 

8 (According as it is written, ‘God hath 
eye them the spirit of ‘slumber, “eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that they should 
not hear ;) unto this day. 

9 And David saith, “Let their table be 
made a snare, and a trap, and a stumbling- 
block, and a recompence unto them : 

10 *Let their eyes be darkened, that they 
may not see, and bow down their back 
alway. , 

11 I say then, Have they stumbled that 
they should fall? God forbid: but rather 
through their fall salvation 7s come unto the 
Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy. 

12 Now if the fall of them de the riches of 
the world, and the “diminishing of them the 
riches of the Gentiles; how much more their 
fulness ? 

13 For I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch 
as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify 
mine office : 

14 If by any means I may provoke to 


4 Jean. 29, 10. @ Isa. 6. 9. 
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5 Or, remerse. 
9 Or, decay, or, luss. 
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emulation them which are my flesh, and might 
save some of them. 

15 For if the casting away of them be the 
reconciling of the world, what shall the re- 
ceiving of them be, but life from the dead ? 

16 Fer if the firstfruit be holy, the lump és 
also holy: and if the root de holy, 80 are the 
branches. 

17 And if some of the branches be broken 
off, and thou, being a wild olive tree, wert 
graffed in ‘"among them, and with them par- 
takest of the root and fatness of the olive 
tree ; 

18 Boast not against the branches. But 
if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but 
the root thee. 

19 Thou wilt say then, The branches were 
broken off, that I might be graffed in. 

20 Well; because of unbelief the 
broken off, and thou standest by faith. 
not highminded, but fear : 

21 For if God spared not the natural 
branches, take heed lest he also spare not thee. 

22 Behold therefore the goodness and 
severity of God: on them which fell, severity ; 
but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue 
in Ais goodness: otherwise thou also skalt be 
cut off. 

23 And they also, if they abide notin un- 
belief, shall be graffed in: for God is able to 

aff them in again. 

24 For if thou wert cut out of the olive 
tree which is wild by nature, and wert 
graffed contrary to nature into a good olive 
tree : how much more shall these, which be 
the natural branches, be graffed into their own 
olive tree ? 
10 Or, for them, 





were 


Be 


Ml Or, hardness. 


Verse 9. ‘ Let their table be made a snare,’ etc.—The 
‘ table’ of course implies that which is set upon it. Ex- 
pressions like these may be interpreted in a very general 
or in a very restricted sense; and in this case it is perha 
unsafe to seek a definite fulfilment. The most definite 
which has been suggested, is, however, very striking in 
the way of coincidence, and claims to be at least men- 
tioned. The ‘ table’ may be supposed the Passover; and 
how that could become a and a snare to the Jews 
appeared a few years after this Epistle was written, when, 
while they were assembled in great numbers at Jerusalem, 
to eat the Passover there, thcy were surrounded and shut 
up by the Roman forces, and finally taken or destroyed, 
like birds in a snare, or wild animals in a trap. 
. 16.6 Of the firstfruit be holy, the lump is also holy.’—The 

allusion here is, doubtless, to the offering of the first fruits 
—the two wave loaves—to the Lord (Lev. xxili. 14, 17), 
whereby the whole lump was sanctified for after-use 
throughout the ere ear. 

— ‘If the root be ly so are the branches.”—This 
appears to be a similar allusion to trees set apart for 
sacred uses, oa were planted in fields appropriated 
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18 Jen. 59. 20. 18 Or, obeyed. 
16 Isa. 40.13, Wisd. 9.13. 1 Cor. 2. 16. 


[A.D. 60. 


25 For I would not, brethren, that ye 
should be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye 
should be wise in your own conceits; that 
"blindness in is happened to Israel, 
until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. 

26 And so all Israel shall be saved: as it 
is written, '“There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob: 

27 For this ts my covenant unto them, 
when I shall take away their sins. 

28 As concerning the gospel, they are 
enemies for your sakes: but as touching the 
election, they are beloved for the fathers’ . 
sakes. 

29 For the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance. 

80 For as ye in times past have not ‘*be- 
lieved God, yet have now obtained mercy 
through their unbelief : : 

31 Even so have these also now not ‘be- 
lieved, that through your mercy they also 
may obtain mercy. 

2 For God hath '*concluded them all in 
unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all. 

33 O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are his Judgments, and his ways 
past finding out ! 

84 **For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord? or who hath been his counsellor ? 

85 Or who hath first given to him, and it 
shal] be recompensed unto him again ? 

36 For of him, and through him, and to 
him, are all things: to whom de glory for 
ever. Amen. 





14 Or, obeyed. 15 Or, shut them all up together. 


to such trees. If they were sacred when their roots began 
to form in the ground, so were they when they grew up 
and extended their branches in the air. 

17. ‘ If some of the branches be broken off.’ — Having been 
broken off, as useless, by the husbandman. 

—‘ A wild olive tree.’—‘ The cotinus, xérivos, and the 
oleaster, &ypiedaids, are both called “ wild olive trees.” 
They are nevertheless of different kinds, though they are 
sometimes confounded even by the Greeks themselves. 
The fruit of the cotinus is used for no other purpose than 
colouring; but the oleaster, the Agrippa Elaaygnus of 
Linneus, is that species of wild olive, the branches of 
which (see Schulz, in Paulus’s Collection of Travels, vi. 
290) are grafted into barren olive-trees that are in a state 
of cultivation, in order that fruitfulness may be produced.’ 
Jahn’s Arc ia Biblica, sect. 71. The above fact 
appears to us an important contribution to the illustration 
of the present text ; for the better-known operation being 
to graft the olea into the oleaster, commentators have only 
been able to account for the Apostle’s description of the 
oleaster as grafted into the olea, by supposing that he 
reversed the actual practice, in order to obtain or to ac- 
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Ouivs Tare. 


commodate his metaphor. Yet it is rather singular that 
rest should so long have been taken in this conclusion, 
since ancient authors so much read as Theophrastus and 
Pliny distinctly mention the practice of grafting the ole- 
aster into the olea. The former takes notice of both 
methods; and the latter mentions it as a thing frequently 
done in Africa. Nat. Hist. 1. xvii. c. 18: see also Colu- 
mella, 7 Re Ries 5. oe ; 

— ‘ Thou, being a wild olive tree, wert graffed in among 
them.’—See verses 20, 23, 24. ‘In the Morea my atten- 
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tion was directed to the practice of grafting the olive trees, 
to which St. Paul alludes. I was shewn a few wild olives, 
but by far the ater number are such as have been 
grafted. A friend informed me, that it is the universa! 
practice in Greece to graft from a good tree upon a wild 
olive. I also noticed the manner in which the vine is cut 
or purged. Only two or three of the principal sprouts are 
permitted to grow up from the root; the rest are cut off: 
is this practice is often called by the Greeks cleaning.’— 
ey. 








CHAPTER XII. 


1 God's mercies must move us to please God. 3 No 
man must think too well of himself, 6 but attend 
ag aes on that calling wherein he is placed. 
9 , and many other duties, are required of us. 
19 Revenge is specially forbidden. 

I BESEECH you therefore, brethren, by the 

mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 

a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 

which is your reasonable service. 

2 And be not conformed to this world: 
but ‘be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may ‘prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of 


3 For I say, through the grace given unto 
me, to every man that is among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought 
to think ; but to think sscberly, according as 
God hath dealt ‘to every man the measure of 
faith. 

4 For ‘as we have many members in one 
body, and all members have not the same 
— office : 
| Vapi ee, 8 Gr. to sobriety. 


# Ephes. 5. 17. 
imparteth. 8 Or, liberally. 


9 Heb. 18. 1. 


5 So we, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another. 

6 “Having then gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether pro- 
phecy, let us prophesy according to the pro- 
portion of faith ; 

@ Or ministry, let us wait on our minister- 
ing: or he that teacheth, on teaching ; 

8 Or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: 
he that "giveth, let him do it *with simplicity ; 
he that ruleth, with diligence ; he that sheweth 
mercy, with cheerfulness. 

9 Let love be without dissimulation. 
Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good. | 

10 °Be kindly affectioned one to another 
‘°with brotherly love; in honour preferring 
one another ; ” 

11 Not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit ; serving the Lord ; 

12 Rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribula- 
tion ; continuing instant in prayer ; 

13 Distributing to the necessity of saints ; 
given to hospitality. 

5 1 Cor. 12. 12. 6 1 Pet. 4. 10, 12. 


10 Or, in the love uf the brethrun. 
899 


4 Ephes. 4. Te 
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14 "Bless them which persecute you: 
bless, and curse not. 

15 Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep. 

16 Be of the same mind one toward an- 
other. Mind not high things, but ‘con- 
descend to men of low estate. ‘'*Be not wise 
in your own conceits. 

7 '*Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
Provide things honest in the sight of all 
men. 


11 Matt, 5.44. 





12 Or, be contented with mean things. 
13 Heb. 12. 14. 
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18 Prov. 3. 7. 
10 Deut. $2. 35. 


[A.D. 60. 


18 If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, ‘live peaceably with all men. 

19 Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather a oe place unto wrath: for it is 
written, “Vengeance zs mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord. 

20 ‘Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink: for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 

21 Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. 





14 Prov. 20. 22. 1 Thess. 5. 15. 1 Pet. 3.9, 


7 Prov, 25. 21. — 


Tsa. 5. 21. 
Heb. 10. 30, 





Verse 13. ‘ Gitven to hospitality.,—‘ It was the more 
proper for the Apostles frequently to enforce thie duty, as 
the want of public inns rendered it difficult for strangers 
to get accommodations; and as many Christians might be 
banished from their native country for religion, and per- 
haps laid under a kind of excommunication, both among 
Jews and heathens, which would make it a high crime for 
any of their brethren to receive them into their houses’ 
(Blackwall’s Sacred Classics, i. 232). Of hospitality, as 
anciently exercised and as still observable in the East, we 
have already had several occasions to speak. As exhibited 
towards strangers, it is always most strongly manifested 
under those circumstances, or in those regions, where they 
are most dependent upon it, or have no resource without 
it, from the lack of public establishments for their accom- 
modation. As such establishments increase, or, in other 
words, as a country becomes more settled and civilized, 
the exercise of this kind of 
for it is the result of a feeling drawn forth by the exigen- 
cies of those who are benefited by it, and ceasing with the 
occasions that induced its exercise. 

20. ‘ Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.’—The 
seffse of this passage has been very much contested. The 
most 4 ay interpretation is, that the expression is here 
a metaphor derived from founding ; that is, an allusion to 
the melting of lead and other fusible metals; and that it is 
to be understood to mean, ‘ Thou shalt thereby melt down 
his enmity, and warm him to kindness and affection.’ It 
will be observed that the text is a quotation from Prov. 
XXv. 21, 22, to which the Jewish commentators give the 
same interpretation which is here su hus, R. 
Aben Ezra explains it to mean that, ‘When he remembers 
the food and drink thou hast given him, thou shalt burn 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 Subjection, and many other duties, we owe to the 
magistrates. 8 Love is the fulfilling of the law. 


11 Gluttony and drunkenness, and the works of 


darkness, are out of season in the time of the gospel. 


LET every soul ‘be subject unto the higher 
powers. “For there is no power but of God: 
the powers that be are “ordained of God. 

2 Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God: and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion. 


1 Tit. 3.1. 1 Pet. 2. 18, 
400 


itality naturally declines; | 


8 Wisd. 6, 8. 


him, as if thou hadst put coals of fire on his‘head ; and he 
will be mindful to do thee no ill again.’ So also R. Levi 
Ben Gersom. Among the Christian fathers, Jerome and 
Hilary, and a large number of moderns, concur in this 
interpretation. 

There is only a slight shade of difference between this 
and the interpretation adopted by Hammond and others, 
which supposes it to mean that, by the conduct recom- 
mended, te person’s conscience will be touched, so that 
he will repent of the injuries he has committed. 

The third opinion, which is supported by nearly all the 
ancient commentators, by a host of foreign ones, and by 
many English, with Whitby at their head, is, that the 
words are expressive of acute pain and severe eT 
even that of the Divine wrath and vengeance, which 
be aggravated in consequence of the kind treatment which 
the person has received, without being mollified, from the 
party aggrieved by his conduct, The advocates of this 
interpretation, to soften its apparent severity, observe, that 
this consequence is not offered as a motive to the conduct 
recommended, but is declared to be its result in case the 
injurious person is not softened by it.. 

It seems possible to reconcile these two interpretations. If 
& person receive such unexpected and undeserved kindness 
as the Apostle enjoins, from one whom he has wronged, 
or whom he has judged or treated harshly, and his heart 
is softened thereby ; is not the result also patnful and puni- 
tive to him, by casting down his self-esteem, and filling 
him with remorse and shame at his past conduct? Surely 
these are ‘ burning coals ;’ and the result is that which 
must happen, if all right feeling is not wholly extinct in 
the heart of the man who receives such treatment from 
one whom he has been accustomed to treat as an enemy. 


3 For rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be 
afraid of the power? do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise of the same: 

4 For he is the minister of God to thee 
for good.’ But if thou do that which is evil, 
be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain: for he is the minister of God, a re- 
venger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. 

5 Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience sake. 

_6 For for this cause pay ye tribute also: 


8 Or, ordered. 
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for they are God’s ministers, attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing. 

7 *Render therefore to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute zs due; custom to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour 
to whom honour. 

8 Owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another: for he that loveth another hath ful- 
filled the law. 

9 For this, "Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not 
steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, 
Thou shalt not covet; and if there be any 
other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 


§ Exod. 20. Deut. 5. 


4 Matt. 22. 21. 
: 8 Juke 31. 34. 


Verse 1. ‘ Be subyect unto the higher potoers.'—‘ Whoever 
is conversant with Roman history, will be able to illustrate 
many single passages in this chapter. The city of Rome 
contained within itself the seeds of insurrection and civil 
war, and was frequently involved in troubles, when even 
the provinces were at peace. The senate was secretly jea- 
lous of the emperor, and the emperor in his turn suspected 
the senate. The life of the emperor was seldom free from 
danger: Caligula had died a violent death, Claudius had 
been poisoned, and Nero, who was on the throne when 





Nero. 


St. Paul wrote this Epistle, did not meet with a more for- 
tunate end. The inferior magistrates aspired to the su- 
premacy: and as the Romans then believed in astrology, 
which they had learned from the Chaldees, an astrologer 
had only to predict success to the aspiring party, or to 
foretel the day on which the emperor would die, and the 
consequence was a certain assassination. The imperial 
life-guard, which consisted of foreigners, especially of Ger- 
mans, and therefore was not interested in the prosperity of 
- the empire, was not only an object of disgust to the Roman 
citizens, but became so powerful, after the time of Claudius, 
that the emperors were obliged to purchase its favour by 
considerable presents. And, in fact, they had no other right 
to their sovereignty over the Romans than that which they 
derived either from force or intrigue’ (Michaelis, Jntro- 
duction, iv. 101). This account of the condition of the 
Roman government suggests the obvious propriety of these 
VOL. IV. Z 
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6 Lev. 19. 18. 
® Gal. 5.16. 1 Pet. 2. 11. 





[A.D. 60. 


10 Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: 
therefore love zs the fulfilling of the law. 

11 And that, knowing the time, that now 
tt is high time to awake out of sleep: for 
now 7s our salvation nearer than when we 
believed. 

12 The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand: let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us put on the armour of light. 

13 Let us walk ‘honestly, as in the day; 
“not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
sa i 

14 But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and *make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof. 


Matt. 22. 39. Gal. 5.14, James 2. 8. 7 Or, decently. 


instrictions to the Christians residing at its capital seat, 
against bringing a reproach upon the doctrine of Christ, 
and grievous calamities upon themselves, by refusing obe- 
dience to the civil power which they found established, or 
joining in any plots for its subversion. This may have been 
the more necessary, lest what Paul had himself said con- 
cerning Christian liberty, together with some vague ideas 
with respect to the temporal sovereignty of the Messiah 
which long-cherished persuasion might not be easily 
eradicated from the minds of those who had been Jews— 
might lead the Christian converts to fancy that they were, 
as a body, subject to Christ in a peculiarly privileged con- 
dition, and exempt from the civil sovereignty of any 
earthly lord. When we see that such opinions have been 
received and acted upon in modern times, by persons who 
had this chapter before them, it will not seem wonderful 
if some such notions were afloat in the church at Rome, 
composed, as that church was, of persons who, as Jews, 
had from infancy been brought up in the expectation of a 
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Messiah who should subvert all thrones and dominions, 

and reign as sole conqueror and king; and of Gentiles, 

who had always been quite well a Mine of the expecta- 

tions which the Jews entertained. These views had always 

rendered the Jews the most troublesome subjects the Ro- 
401 
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ANCIENT REMAINS OF THE SITE OF THE Roman Forrm. 


mans ever had—at all times prone to raise disturbances 
and to revolt. Thus, and from the other considerations 
stated, there was ample cause why the apostle was led to 
inculcate on the Christians at Rome the duty of submission 
to ‘the higher powers,’ The time for instilling this doc- 
trine was highly favourable; for Nero was an excellent 
sovereign during the early years of his reign: he was by 
no means unfriendly to the Jews; and the Christians were 
not yet, as such, subject to any authorised persecution. 
No doubt the same exhortations would have been delivered 
at any time, and under any circumstances; but in the 
present time and present circumstances they were the 
more likely to be received with calm and reverent atten- 
tion. Implanted now, they could gain, and did gain, root 
against the time when the storm of oppression and per- 
secution came. / 

4. * Beareth not the sword in vain.’ —‘ Bearing the sword’ 
appears to denote the power of life and death, which was, 
with the Roman magistrates, denoted by their being either 
girded with a sword, or by its being borne before them 
(Suet. in Vitdé Galbe), a custom still in some degree re- 
tained in Europe as well as in the East. The sword pro- 


bably became this symbol becanse decapitation was the 
primary capital punishment, and that was usually inflicted 
with the sword in ancient times, as it still is in the East. 

14. * Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.’—Meaning, 
‘ Assimilate yourselves to him; follow his example.’ The 
remarkable phrase of putting on any one, occors in the 
same sense in the Greek writers; the metaphor being pro- 
bably taken from the theatre, where the actors assume the 
name and attire of the person they represent. Chrysostom 
notices that ‘Such a one has pet on such a one’ (O dea 
tov Seva, evedvoaro) was, in his time, a phrase in common 
use. Thas also Dion. Hal., xi. 5, speaking of Appius and 
the other decemviri, says, ‘ They were no longer the ser- 
vants of Tarquin, but they clothed themselves with him.’ 
And, in like manner, Eusebius, speaking of the sons of 
Constantine, says that they put on their father. Perhapsa 
ray of illustration is also foand in the fact mentioned by 
Plutarch (in Vit. Artar.), that the kings of Persia, on the 
day of their coronation, put on a robe which the first 
Cyrus had worn before he was king, to remind them of 
imitating his exemplary temper and conduct. See also 
our note (1 Kings xix. 19) on the mantle of Elijah. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


3 Men may not contemn nor condemn one the other 
Sor things indifferent ; 13 but take heed that they give 
no offence in them: 15 for that the apostle proveth 
unlawful by many reasons. 


Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but 
‘not to doubtful disputations. 

2 For one believeth that he may eat all 
things: another, who is weak, eateth herbs. 

3 Let not him that eateth despise him that 
eateth not; and let not him which eateth 


' Or, not to judge hie doubtful thoughts. 
402 


2 James 4. 22. 


not judge him that eateth: for God hath re- 
ceived him. 

4 *Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant? to his own master he standeth 
or falleth. Yea, he shall be holden up: for 
God is able to make him stand. 

5 One man esteemeth one day above 
another: another esteemeth every day altke. 
Let every man be “fully persuaded in his own 
mind. 

6 He that regardeth the day, regardeth 
it unto the Lord; and he that ‘repardeth 


8 Or, fully assured. 4 Or, ebserveth. 
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not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 
it. He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for 
he giveth God thanks; and he that eateth 
not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth 
God thanks. 

7 For none of us liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself. 

8 For whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord’s. 

9 For to this end Christ both died, and 
rose, and revived, that he might be Lord 
both of the dead and living. 

10 But why dost thou judge thy brother? 
or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? 
for ‘we shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ. 

11 For it is written, “As I live, saith the 
Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God. 

12 So then every one of us shall give ac- 
count of himself to God. 

13 Let us not therefore judge one another 
any more: but judge this rather, that no 
man put a stumblingblock or an occasion to 
fall in Acs brother’s way. 

14 I know, and am persuaded by the 
Lord Jesus, that there is nothing ‘unclean of 


8 . 5. 10, 6 Isa. 45. 23. Phil, 2. 10. 
en Ab Tit. 1. 15. 38 1 Cor. 8. 13. 
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7 Gr. common. 
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itself: but to him that esteemeth any thing 
to be ‘unclean, to him 7¢ zs unclean. 

15 But if thy brother be grieved with thy 
meat, now walkest thou not ‘charitably. 
"Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom 
Christ died. 

16 Let not then your good be evil spoken of : 

17 For the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and 
Joy in the Holy Ghost. 

18 For he that in these things serveth 
Christ is acceptable to God, and approved 
of men. 

19 Let us therefore follow after the things 
which make for peace, and things wherewith 
one may edify another. 

20 For meat destroy not ‘the work of God. 
"All things indeed are pure; but it is evil 
for that man who eateth with offence. : 

21 Jt zs good neither to eat ‘flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended or is made weak. 

22 Hast thou faith? have «é to thyself 
before God. Happy zs he that condemneth 
not himself in that thing which he alloweth. 

23 And he that ‘*doubteth is damned if he 
eat, because he eateth not of faith: for what- 
soever 7s not of faith is sin. 





8 Gr. common. 9 Gr. according to charity. 10 1 Cor. & 11. 
13 Or, discerneth and putteth a difference between meats. 





Verse 2. ‘ Another, who is weak, eateth herbs.’—There 
was a sect among the Jews (the Essenes) who abstained 
from all kinds of animal food, contenting themselves with 
a vegetable diet. Some think that converts from this sect, 
continuing this practice, are here alluded to: and they 
may be included, although we cannot think that they are 
specially intended. It is also certain that the Jews counted 
ait acai sold in the heathen shambles as unclean, as well 
because they could not be sure it had not been offered to 
idols, as because it was probably not slaughtered in such 
a way as they considered. lawful. Whitby mentions the 
former reason, and thence concludes that the Jews at 
Rome entirely abstained from animal food on this account, 
and for the same reason continued to do so after their 
conversion. This seems to us an astounding conjecture. 
Is it likely that the great body of Jews living at Rome 
went entirely without meat, merely because they could 
not use that which was sold in the heathen shambles ? 
Doubtless they had their own butchers at Rome as they 
have now ip on, although their only objection to the 
meat of our butchers is that they consider it improperly 
slaughtered. For these reasons the explanation given by 
Theophylact seems to us far preferable. He says, ‘ Many 
of the Jewish converts, even after having embraced the 
Christian faith, still adhered to the observance with respect 
to meats, abstaining from the flesh of swine, since they as 
yet dared not entirely abandon the law. Then, that it 
might not be said that they abstained only from swine’s 
flesh, they abstained from every kind of flesh, and lived 
entirely upon herbs. Others again there were, further 
advanced, who holding themselves bound by none of these 


observances, taunted those who practised them. The 
Apostle therefore was apprehensive lest the more advanced, 
by unseasonably and injudiciously attacking the notions 
of the less advanced, should cause them to fall from the 
faith. He then wisely steers a middle course. He does 
not venture to py eel the assailants, lest he should en- 
courage the less advanced in their rigid adherence to ritual 
observances; nor, on the other hand, could he commend 
them, since he would thereby have rendered them the © 
more vehement in their opposition: but ‘he addresses an 
exhortation accommodated to both parties.’ 

14. * Nothing unclean of itself’—The Jewish writers 
themselves allow that all food which had been forbidden 
as unclean, should be allowed as clean in the time of the 
Messiah. 

— ‘ To him that esteemeth,’ etc.—Capellus cites in this 
place a very apposite rule of the Jewish writers :—‘ This 
is the great general rule in the law, That every thing, 
of which thou dost not know whether it be lawful or 
unlawful—to thee it is unlawful, until thou hast asked 
a wise man concerning it, and he teaches thee that it is 
lawful.’ 

23. * Is damned.’— We now use this word almost exclu- 
sively with reference to the future punishment of the 
wicked. But this is not necessarily the meaning it bears 
in the New Testament. It signifies properly to condemn ; 
and in the present text it means only that the person who 
should thus violate the dictates of his conscience would 
incur guilt and be blameworthy in doing it: but it does not 


affirm that he should inevitably sink to hell. The same 
construction is to be put upon the word in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


1 The strong must bear with the weak. 2 We may 
not please ourselves, 3 for Christ did not so, 7 but 
receive one the other, as Christ did us all, 8 both 
Jews 9 and Gentiles. 15 Paul excuseth his writ- 
tng, 28 and promiseth to see them, 30 and requesteth 
their prayers. 


WE then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves. 

2 Let every one of us please A7s neighbour 
for his good to edification. 

8 For even Christ pleased not himself; 
but, as it is written, ‘The reproaches of them 
that reproached thee fell on me. 

4 For whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, that 
we through patience and comfort of the 
scriptures might lave hope. 

5 ‘Now the God of patience and consola- 
tion grant you to be likeminded one toward 
another “according to Christ Jesus: 

6 That ye may with one mind and one 
mouth glorify God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

7 Wherefore receive ye one another, as 
Christ also received us to the glory of God. 

8 Now I say that Jesus Christ was a 
minister of the circumcision for the truth of 
God, to confirm the promises made unto the 
fathers : 

9 And that the Gentiles might glorify 
God for his mercy ; as it is written, ‘For this 
cause I will confess to thee among the Gen- 
tiles, and sing unto thy name. 


10 And again he saith, "Rejoice, ye Gen- 


tiles, with his people. 

11 And again, ‘Praise the Lord, all ye 
Gentiles ; and laud him, all ye people. 

12 And again Esaias saith, ‘There shall 
be a root of Jesse, and he that shall rise to 
reign over the Gentiles; in him shall the 
Gentiles trust. 

13 Now the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope, through the power of the 
TIoly Ghost. 

14 And I myself also am persuaded of 
you, my brethren, that ye also are full of 
goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also 
to admonish one another. 

15 Nevertheless, brethren, I have written 
the more boldly unto you in some sort, as 


\ Pgal. ae 


‘ ® 1 Cor.1. 10. 
7 Isa. 11. 10. 


8 Or, snerificing. 
1! Gr. with you—verse 32. 
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putting you in mind, because of the grace 


that is Ee to me of God, 

16 That I should be the minister of Jesus 
Christ to the Gentiles, ministering the gospel 
of God, that the ‘offering up of the Gentiles 
might be acceptable, being sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost. 

17 I have therefore whereof I may glo 
through Jesus Christ in those things lich 
pertain to God. 

18 For I will not dare to speak of any of 
those things which Christ hath not wrought 
by me, to make the Gentiles obedient, by 
word and deed, 

19 Through mighty signs and wonders, 
by the BoWGe of the Spirit « of God ; so that 
from Jerusalem, and round about unto Illy- 
ricum, I have fully preached the gospel of 
Christ. 

20 Yea, so have I strived to preach the 
gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I 
should build upon another man’s founda- 
tion : 

21 But as it is written, °To whom he was 
not spoken of, they shall see: and they that 


1 have not heard shall understand. 


22 For which cause also I have been 
‘*much hindered from coming to you. 

23 But now having no more place in these 
parts, and having a great desire these many 
years tu come unto you; 

24 Whensoever ] take my journey into 
Spain, I will come to you: for rf trust to see 
you in my journey, and to be brought on my 
way thitherward by you, if first I be some- 
what filled *'with your cOmpany. 

25 But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister 
unto the saints. 

26 For it hath pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia to make a certain contribution 
for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem. 

27 It hath pleased them verily; and their 
debtors they are. For “if the Gentiles have 
been made partakers of their spiritual things, 
their duty is also to minister unto them in 
carnal things. ” . 

28 When therefore I have performed this, 
and have sealed to them this fruit, I will 
come by you into Spain. 

29 And I am sure that, when I come unto 
you, I shall come in the fulness of the bless- 
ing of the gospel of Christ. 

30 Now I beseech you, brethren, for the 
Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of 


4 Psal. 18. 49. 5 Deut. 32. 43. 6 Psal. 117. 1. 
10 Or, many ways, or, oftentimes. 


12 1 Cor. 9. Ll, 
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the Spirit, that ye strive together with me in 
your prayers to God for me ; 
31 That I may be delivered from them 


that "do not believe in Judea; and that my 


service which Z have for Jerusalem may be 
accepted of the saints ; 


82 That I may come unto you with joy 
by the will of God, and may with you be re- 
freshed. 

33 Now the God of peace de with you all. 
Amen. / 


138 Or, are disobedient, 





Verse 16. ‘ That the offering up of the Gentiles might bo 
acceptable, being sanctified,’ ete.—Whitby thinks there is 
here a plain allusion to the Jewish sacrifices, offered by 
the priest, and which were sanctified or made acceptable 
and savoury by the libation offered with them. 

19. ‘ Iilyricum.’—Paul’s visit to Illyricum must have 
been when he traversed Macedonia, as this dati ad. 
joined that country on the north-west. Luke does not, 
however, notice in the Acts that he proceeded so far as 
Illyricum, any more than he notices his proposed journey 
into Spain, or his actual journey into Arabia (2 Cor. xi.). 
The precise limits of Illyricum cannot be defined with 
much precision, as some ancient writers assign it larger 
limits than others, probably because the people by whom 
it was inhabited had extended themselves beyond its pro- 
per limits. Taken in an extensive sense, Illyricum may 
be said to have comprehended nearly all the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic Gulf, from Istria to the Strait of Otranto, 
and to have extended north-eastward and eastward to the 
borders of Pannonia, Upper Masia, and Macedonia. As 
thus described, it feeludes the coast countries of Liburnia 
and Dalmatia, which some exclude from it. Dalmatia is 
mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 10; and is to be regarded as the 
name of the southern part of Illyricum. The whole was, 
of course, at this time a Roman province. In the second 


CHAPTER XVI. 


3 Paul willeth the brethren to greet many, \7 and 
adviseth them to take heed of those which cause dis- 
sension and offences, 21 and after sundry salutations 
endeth with pratse and thanks to God. 


I coMMEND unto you Phebe our sister, which 
is a servant of the church which is at Cen- 
chrea : 

2 That ye receive her in the Lord, as be- 
cometh saints, and that ye assist her in what- 
soever business she hath need of you: for she 
a been a succourer of many, and of myself 
also. 

3 Greet ‘Priscilla and Aquila my helpers 
in Christ Jesus : 

4 Who have for my life laid down their 
own necks: unto whom not only I give thanks, 
but also all the churches of the Gentiles. 

5 Likewise greet the church that is in their 
house. Salute my wellbeloved Epenetus, who 
is the firstfruits of Achaia unto Christ. 

6 Greet Mary, who bestowed much labour 
on us. 

7 Salute Andronicus and Junia, my kins- 


| Acts 18. 2, 26. 3 Or, friends. 


- being sent to Rome as a prisoner. 


3 Or, friends. 


ca 


century we read of a church in Illyricum, whose bishop, 
Eleutherius, is mentioned as a noted teacher, a natiye of 
Rome, whose mother, Anthia, had been converted by St. 
Paul. We also find that there were Christian churches 
in Illyricum, with bishops over them, from thence onward 
to the eighth century. Magdeburg’s Eccl. Hist. in the 
several centuries. 

24. ‘ My journey into Spatn,’—The Apostle’s plan of 
taking a journey into Spain by way of Rome was frus- 
trated by the circumstances which occurred to him in 
Judeca, and by his appeal to Cesar, which occasioned his 
Whether he subee- 
quently resumed and accomplished his intention of visiting 
Spain, is very uncertain. Some think that he never per- 
formed this journey ; but others affirm that he did, between 


. his two appearances before Nero. One thing is observable, 


that just before (ver. 20) Paul announces his intention, he 
says that it was his object to preach the Gospel where 
Christ had not been named, lest he should build upon 
another man’s foundation; which obviously enough sug- 
gests that the Gospel had not hitherto been preached in 

pain; and, so far, discountenances the legend according 
to which St. James had already been fifteen years in that 
country, and had established several churches there. See 
the Introduction. 


men, and my fellowprisoners, who are of 
note among the apostles, who also were in 
Christ before me. 

8 Greet Amplias my beloved in the Lord. — 

9 Salute Urbane, our helper in Christ, and 
Stachys my beloved. 

10 Salute~ Apelles approved in Christ. 
Salute them which are of Aristobulus’ *hous- 
hold. 

11 Salute Herodion my kinsman. Greet 
them that be of the *houshold of Narcissus, 
which are in the Lord. 

12 Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, whio 
labour in the Lord. Salute the beloved 
Persis, which laboured much in the Lord. 

13 Salute Rufus chosen in the Lord, and 
his mother and mine. 

14 Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, 
Patrobas, Hermes, and the brethren which 
are with them. 

15 Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus, 
and his sister, and Olympas, and all the 
saints which are with them. 

16 ‘Salute one another with an holy kiss. 
The churches of Christ salute you. 


4 1 Cor. 16, 20. 2 Cor. 13. 18. 1 Pet. 5. 14. 
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17 Now I beseech you, brethren, mark 
them which cause divisions and offences con- 
trary to the doctrine which ye have learned ; 
and avoid them. 

18 For they that are such serve not our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly ; and 
by good words and fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of the simple. 

19 For your obedience is come abroad 
unto all men. I am glad therefore on your 
behalf: but yet I would have you wise unto 
er which is good, and ‘simple concerning 
evil. 

20 And tlfe God of peace shall “bruise 
Satan under your feet shortly. The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen. 

21 *Timotheus my workfellow, and Lucius, 
and Jason, and Sosipater, my kinsmen, salute 

ou. 
; 22 I Tertius, who wrote ¢his epistle, salute 
you in the Lord. 


5 Or, harmless. © Or, tread. 


Verse 1. ‘ Phebe.,—Phoebe was a name of the moon 
(Diana), as Phoebus was of the sun. It was therefore a 
most decidedly heathen name, being that of an idol. It 
appears therefore that the Christian converts did not think 
it necessary, On principle, to change the names they had 

reviously borne when taken from the heathen deities. 
We do not feel quite assured that, as some think, the name 
proves Phebe to have been a Gentile poe to her 
conversion ; as it does not appear that the Jews residing 
in foreign parts had any objection to such names. One 
eminent disciple, who was certainly a Jew, bore a name 
Apollos, taken from a very ancient idol, Apollo, or the 
sun. 

— ‘A servant of the church.’—Properly a deaconess. 
The office of the deaconess, in the primitive church, was, 
for the women, analogous to that of the deacon for the 
men. She attended the baptism of female converts, if she 
did not, as some think, baptize them; she visited the sick 
and poor females, and distributed to them the contribu- 
tions of the church, and also, as occasion required, admi- 
nistered exhortation, comfort, and instruction. Such an 
office, held by females, was indispensably necessary in the 
churches of Asia and Greece, since the women lived in 
considerable seclusion, and for men to have visited and 
conversed with them at their own houses would have been 
accounted indecent, and might have brought a scandal 
upon the Christian profession. Phebe, it will be observed, 
was deaconess of a church in Greece, where this class of 
notions prevailed. Whether there were any in the church 
at Rome we do not know; but if so, it was not necessary 
that the women should be left so much to their care as in 
Greece, as the intercourse between men and women was 
there under much less restriction. Cornelius Nepos speaks 
clearly on this point: ‘A great many things in our (the 
Roman) customs are decent, which are accounted scandal- 
ous among them (the Greeks). For which of the Romans 
thinks it a shame to take his wife to a feast? or whose wife 
keeps not the best room of the house and converses with 
company? But it is quite otherwise in Greece, where the 
wife is never admitted to a feast, unless of relations, and 
always keeps in aretired part of the house, which is called 
“the women’s apartment,’ whither no one comes to see 
her who is not her near relation.’ 

3. ‘ Priscilla and Aqutla.’— It will be remembered that 
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23 Gaius mine host, and of the whole 
church, saluteth you. Erastus the chamber- 
lain of the city saluteth you, and Quartus a 
brother. 

24 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. Amen. 

25 Now to him that is of power to stablish 
you according to my gospel, and the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, according to the reve- 
lation of the mystery, “which was kept secret 
since the world began, 

26 But now is made manifest, and by the 
scriptures of the prophets, according to the 
commandment of the everlasting God, made 
known to all nations for the obedience of faith: 

27 To God only wise, be glory through 
Jesus Christ for ever. Amen. 


{] Written to the Romans from Corinthus, 


and sent by Phebe servant of the church 
at Cenchrea. 
7 Acts 16. 1. 8 Ephes. 3.9. Col. 1. 26. 


Paul became acquainted with this excellent couple at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 2), to which city they had come after 
having been banished Italy. It now appears that they had 
returned to Rome. We do not know that the edict of 
Claudius for the banishment of the Jews was formally 
repealed; but on his death, and when the government of 
Nero appeared at first so mild and humane, we may easily 
conceive that the Jews ventured gradually to return home ; 
and the first who returned being unmolested, others would 
follow with less hesitation. Be this as it may, it appears 
that the Christian church, which during their absence 
must have consisted exclusively of the Gentiles who had 
been converted, was now restored to its former mixed con- 
dition by the return of the banished converts of Jewish 
origin. It seems probable that moet of the persons named 
in this chapter were among those who, like Aquila and 
Priscilla, became acquainted with St. Paul during their 
exile, and were now returned to Rome. It is evident he 
names some of them as being personally acquainted with 
them. The other persons, apparently Gentile converts, 
to whom his affectionate salutations are sent, are probably 
those of whose good report in the church he had been in- 
formed by the exiles. 

5. ‘Epenetus, who ts the firstfruits of Achaia.’— 
Although the received text thus designates Epenetus as 
‘the firstfruits of Achaia’ (dxapx} rijs Axatas), yet ‘the 
firstfruits of Asia’ (ris ’Aclas) is the reading of the besc 
MSS., as well as of the ancient versions, the Latin fathers, 
and Origen. This reading has the preference of the highest 
critical authorities, and is admitted into the text by Gries- 
bach and most of the subsequent editors of the Greek 
Testament. It is to be observed that in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, it 
is Stephanas who is called ‘the first fruits of Achaia;’ 
and as the very nature of the term dwapy) aap the 
idea of one person only, both Epenetus and Stephauas 
could not be entitled to this designation ; and as the claim 
of Stephanas has never been questioned, that of Epenetus 
must give way. Nothing further is known of Epenetus 
than this mention of his name affords. 

6. ‘Greet Mary, who bestowed much labour on ws.’— 
How 80, if the Apostle had not yet been at Rome, where 
Mary lived? Perhaps she had been previously resident 
in some other place which Paul and his companions had 
visited, and had there shewn them attention. Some copies, 
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however, read not us, but you, which is followed by the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions: and this 
would refer the phrase to the devoted kindness which this 
good woman shewn to the saints at Rome, to whom 
the epistle was written, and which certainly Paul was as 
likely to take into consideration as any kindness shewn to 
himself and his companions. Nothing is known of her, 
but her name, Mary, may be taken to indicate that she 
was of Jewish origin. 

7. ‘ Andronicus and Junta, my kinsmen.’—If they were 
his kinsmen they must have been Jews, and these their 
Gentile names, the one Greek and the other Latin. Grotius 
conjectures that their Jewish names were the one Masi- 
nissa, and the other Naarah, and that the latter was the 
wife of the former. But they rather seem to be both men, 
and Junia should be read Junias (’lovv/as), a contraction 
of Junilius. 

— ‘My fellow .—Where? Not at Rome, 
where Paul had not yet been, but at Philippi, or at some 
other place; for although we read in the Acts only of his 
having been previously imprisoned there, itis certain from 
his own account (2 Cor. xi. 23) that he had been frequently 
imprisoned. 

— ‘Of note among the apostles,’—That is, they were 
were well known to and highly esteemed by the apostles. 
They might have been converted by them, and amon 
their followers in Judea, although this is uncertain, aad 
there can be nothing but conjecture for the opinion that 
they were among the seventy disciples whom Christ him- 
self sent forth to preach among the Gentiles. The name 
of one Andronicus occurs in the lists which Fabricius 
(Lux Evangelit) has collected from ancient writers of the 
names of the seventy disciples, and he is said to have be- 
come eventually bishop in Pannonia, or rather in Spain. 
But no confidence can be placed in these traditionary lists, 
nor if they claimed credence could we know that the same 
person is here meant, the name being rather common. 

— ‘ Who also were tn Christ before me.’—Which cer- 
tainly sanctions the opinion that they were among the 
early converts in Palestine, and has probably formed the 

und for the conclusion stated in the previous note. 

ut in the absence of evidence either way, it seems more 
probable that they were of the immense number converted 
on and after the day of Pentecost, than the comparatively 
small number who were the followers of Christ himself. 

8. ‘ Amplias.’—This is a Roman name. The Vulgate 
has Ampliatus, and so has the Alexandrine copy and the 
Ethiopic version. Others have the name as Amphias, 
and others as Amphiatus ; and, on the precarious authority 
of the church traditions, he is by some designated as 
bishop of Odyssus. 

9. ‘ Urbane.’ —This also was a Roman name, which has 
since been assumed by many of the popes, probably under 
the impression, which seems not groundless, that he was, 
when thus addressed, one of the tors of the church at 
Rome. The church traditions, however, make him to 
have been one of the seventy disciples, and eventually 
bishop in Macedonia. 

— aii a Greek name. Nothing is known with 
certainty of him, although the church traditions claim 
him as one of the seventy disciples, and make him to have 
been appointed a bishop in the Byzantine church by 
Andrew the apostle. 

10. ‘Apelles, approved in Christ.—(rév Soxlyov ev 
Xpiorg) that is, ‘an approved Christian.’ Wiclif has 
‘the noble in Christ.’ Origen was in some doubt whether 
this might not be the same person as Apollos; but this 
is far from likely. According to the old church traditions 
Apelles was one of the hla? disciples, and bishop 
either of Smyrna or Heracleia. The name itself is noted 
from Horace’s ‘Credat Judeus Apella, non ego’ (Sat. 
i. 4), by which he less probably means a circumcised Jew 
in general, as many think, than a particular Jew of that 
name well known at Rome. 

— ‘ Aristobulus.’—This is a Greek name adopted by the 
Romans, and in very common use among them. It was 
also adopted by the Jews, and occurs frequently in Jose- 
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| phus. It is to be noticed that this Aristobulus is not himself 


directly greeted, but his household ; hence he may or may 
not have been a believer; or, if one, he may have been 
absent or dead. Nothing is with certainty known, but 
the traditionists have not overlooked him, and he is set 
down as brother of Barnabas and one of the seventy dis- 
ciples. It is also stated that he was ordained a bishop by 
Barnabas, or by Paul, whom he followed in his travels; 
and that he was eventually sent into Britain, where he 
ree aha with much success, and where he at length 


11. ‘ Herodion my kinsman.’— Therefore a Jew, although 
the name is Greek, and a diminutive of Herod. Nothing 
is known of him, but tradition counts him among the 
Aba disciples, and makes him to have been bishop of 


arsus. 

— ‘Them that be of the household of Narcissus.’—‘ The 
Christian religion had been received into some of the 
principal houses in Rome, for instance in those of Aris- 
tobulus and Narcissus. It is true that the masters of the 
families are not saluted, but only those of the household ; 
but under these we must not reckon merely abject slaves, 
according to the modern acceptation of the term, for in the 
great houses of Rome they who bore the name of slaves 
were frequently men of great importance. Of Aristobulus 
we have no knowledge; but Narcissus, whose household St. 
Paul salutes, is perhaps the same person as the freedman 
of Claudius of this name, who stood in high estimation 
with the emperor, and was appointed his cabinet secretary. 
The moral character of this man was not the best, and 
therefore it was no loss to Christianity that he was not 
among the members of the Christian community at Rome.’ 
(Michaelis’s Introduction, vi. 92.) This conjecture as to 
the Narcissus here named is a very common one, and its 
probability is strengthened by the fact that Narcissus was 
not a usual name at Rome, being, in fact, not a Roman 
one ; neither was Narcissus a Roman, as of course appears 
from his having been a slave of Claudius. 

12. ‘ Tryphena and Tryphosa.’—-These were women. 
The names are Greek, but they might be Jews, for the 
masculine of the same name, Tryphon, was not uncommon 
among the Jews. It was borne by Justin Martyr’s famous 
antagonist ed Tryphena and Tryphosa were pro- 
bably sisters. They are said to have been noble women, 
who had been converted by Paul at Iconium, and who 
afterwards went to Rome. 

— ‘ Persis.’—This was also a woman, as the name im- 

rts, and it may be taken to indicate a Persian origin. 

he Syriac scholiast takes her to have been the wife of 
Rufus, who is next mentioned. 

13. ‘ Rufus.’—Simon the Cyrenian, who bore our Lord’s 
cross, had a son of this name, and this may be the same 
person (Mark xv. 21). The name is Roman, but the man 
was probably of Hebrew origin. Tradition sets him down 
as one of the seventy disciples, and gives him the charge 
of the church at Thebes. 

— ‘ His mother and mine.’—It is not supposed that the 
mother of Rufus was the natural mother of both Rufus 
and Paul, so that they were brothers, but that the mother 
of Rufus was loved as a mother by the apostle. 

14. § neritus.-—A Greek name. This person is 
alleged, on the usual authority, to have been one of the 
seventy disciples, and subsequently bishop of Hyrcania. 

— ‘ Phlegon.’—This person is said to have been also 
one of the seventy disciples, and ultimately bishop of 

Marathon. 

— * Hermas.’—Of his history and station in life nothin 
is known, but he is alleged to have been bishop of Philippi 
or Aquileia; and many writers, ancient and modern, have 
held him to be the author of the work called Zhe Shepherd, 
so called because in the second book an angel, the appointed 
guardian of Hermas, is introduced in the character of a 
shepherd, which, from its undoubtedly high antiquity, and 
from its assumed authorship by a person whom Paul ho- 
nourably mentions, has been usually classed with the 
epistles of the so-called Apostolic Fathers. This work 
was written in Greek, but (except for some quotations in 
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the Fathers) we possess it only in a Latin version, which 
is itself as old as the time of Tertullian. Of this work 
Neander says:—‘It cannot be certainly determined 
whether the author had, or imagined he had, the visions 
which he describes, or whether he invented them to pro- 
cure a more favourable reception for the doctrines, sag i 
practical, which he advances. The work... stood in hig 
respect among the Greek writers of the second century ; a 
distinction, perhaps, to which the name of the supposed 
author and his famous visions not a little contributed. 
Trenseus cites the book under the title of the Scripture. 
Yet it may be very much doubted whether the Hermas of 
the apostle Paul was really its author, although the other 
tradition also (cited in the poem addressed to Macria, 
ascribed to Tertullian, and in the fragments on the canon 
of the New Testament published by Mauratori), which 
ascribes it to the brother of Pius, bishop of Rome, about the 
year 156, is no less doubtful, since it is impossible to de- 
termine how much credit is due to these two documents ; 
and the high reputation of the book in the time of Irenzeus 
and Clement of Alexandria can hardly be reconciled with 
the hypothesis of so late an origin.’ Allgemeine Geschichte, 
etc., i. 2, p. 1139. ; 

— ‘Patrobas.’—This is a Roman name, which appears 
to be composed of the Greek wxarfp, or the Latin pater, 
and the Syriac abba, all meaning ‘father.’ Gill, who is 
never at a loss for etymologies, fancies that, seeing the 
Jews of this period had generally two names, one Gentile 
and the other Jewish, this man’s Jewish name was A 
and his Gentile name, the translation thereof, Pater, which 
being fused into one became Patrobas. Tradition names 
this person among the seventy disciples, and assigns to 
him the bishopric of Puteoli. 

— ‘ Hermes.’—This is the Greek name of Mercury, the 
same which the Lystrians assigned to Paul, in Acts xiv. 12. 
It might be supposed that this person could not be a Jew, 
as he bears an idolatrous name; but the consideration fur- 
nished under ». 1, divests this supposition of all certainty. 
Tradition, by making Hermes one of the seventy disciples, 
makes him a Jew, and declares that he became bishop of 
Dalmatia. 

15.,‘ Philologus’—This is a Greek name, signifying a 
lover of learnipg. ‘The person who here bears it is said 
to have been one of the seventy disciples, and bishop of 
Sinope. 

ates ee very common female name among the 
Romans. It has been supposed, merely from the juxta- 
position, that this Julia was the wife of Philologus. 

— ‘Nereus, and his sister, and Olympas, and all the 
saints which are with them.'—These seem to have dwelt 
together in one family. Of those named nothing is known, 
and even tradition speaks only of the last, claiming him 
for one of the seventy disciples under the name of 
Olympias, 

16. ‘ With an holy kiss..—-We have had more than one 
occasion to mention how common the kiss is in the East 
as an act of civil salutation. So it was anciently, among 
both the Jews and Gentiles. It was continued by the 
early Christians in their assemblies, as a token of their 
perfect love to one another, and it took place after the 
prayer, and before the celebration of the Lord’s supper. 
Doddridge says, ‘Chastely and prudently as it was ma- 
naged, it seems to have been the occasion of those false 
and scandalous reports which were so industriously pro- 
pagated among the heathen of the adulterous and incestuous 

ractices in the Christian assemblies ; on which account 
it seems to have been laid aside very early.’ We rather 
doubt that these reports had any such origin as this ; for 
we agree with Whitby in concluding that, according to 
the practice of the Jewish synagogues, and the still exist- 
ing practice of the Eastern churches, the men and women 
had val ona places in the early Christian assemblies; and 
that ‘ the kiss of peace’ was given by the men to the men, 
and by the women to the women, apart from each other. 
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To this effect Whitby cites a direction from the so-called 
Apostolical Institutions, ‘ These things being done, let the 
men apart, and the women a salute one another with 
a kiss in the Lord.’ Indeed, Origen seems to say that the 
practice was peculiar to the men. 

21. ‘ Lucius.’— This seems to have been either Luke 
the Evangelist, or Lucius of Cyrene, who is named in 
Acts xiii. | as one of the prophets in the church at Antioch. 
But the former is probably intended, as there is no evi- 
dence that the latter ever travelled with the Apostle, or 
was ever at Corinth, whence this epistle was written , 
whereas not only was the Evangelist the constant com- 
panion of the apostle, but is known from Acts xx. 5, to 
have been with him at Corinth at this time. 

— ‘Jason.’—This is doubtless the Jason of Thessulo- 
nica who sheltered and pave security for Paul and Silas, 
who were apc bey in the uproar at that place (Acts 
xvii. 5, 6, 9). at he was a Jew appears from his being 
a relation of the apostle’s. Jason was a common enough 
name among the Jews, being usually adopted by those 
whose native name was .Joshua or Jesus. mp. 2 Mace. 
iv. 7, with Joseph. Antig., xii. 5. 

— ‘ Sosipater.—This was probably the Sopater of 
Berea, who with others accompanied the apostle into Asia 
(Acts xx. 4). He also was a Jew, and Grotius conjectures 
that his Jewish name might be the equivalent of Abishua. 
He is said to have been one of the seventy disciples, and 
eventually bishop of Iconium. 

22, ‘J, Tertius, who wrote this epistle.’—It to 
have been the usual practice of Paul to dictate his epistles 
to an amanuensis, adding a few concluding lines with his 
own hand, which served to authenticate the letter to those 
for whom it was destined. There is nothing si in 
this practice, which was at the time, and at ali times, 
common among men of learning or business. It is com- 
monly thought that the ‘ Tertias’ who wrote this epistle 
was Silas, who was certainly Paul’s companion at this 
time, and whose Hebrew name is of the same signification 
as the Latin one of Tertius. It is very possible that Silas, 
in writing to the Roman Christians, should exhibit his 
name in a Latin form; but it is impossible to arrive at 
any certainty in the matter. 

23. ‘ Gaius mine host..—There was one Gaius, a Mace- 
donian, who was with the apostle at Ephesus (Acts xix. 
29), and another Gaius of Derbe, who accompanied him 
into Asia (Acts xx. 4). It is not certain that either of 
these is the Gaius in question; but if either, the latter is 
most probable. There can be little question, at all events, 
that it was the same Gaius whom Paul baptized at Corinth 
(1 Cor. i. 14); and he is not improbably the same person 
to whom St. John addressed his third epistle, for the cha- 
racter of liberality and hospitality there given to him 
agrees well with the terms in which this Galus is named. 

— ‘Erastus the chamberlain of the city.’—A person of 
this name was left by Paul at Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20), 
and was at another time sent with Timothy into Mace- 
donia. The only matter that creates a question as to the 
identity is, that such facility of movement seems scarcely 
compatible with the office which this Erastus held, this 
being one which usually required a settled residence in 
the place where it was exercised. That office here signi- 
fies one who had charge of the municipal coffers, and who 
disbursed the public money, answering to the Questor 
Urbanus, or city treasurer of the Romans. He was pro- 
bably a Gentile, as it seems unlikely that this important 
office should be held by a Jew in such a city as Corinth. 

— ‘ Quartus.’—See the note on Tertius (ver. 22). This 
person may be supposed from his name to have been a 
Roman, and had perhaps formerly resided at Rome, and 
now sends his salutations to his friends there. He is set 
down as one of the seventy disciples, and is said to have 
been bishop of Berytus. If one of the seventy, he must 
have been a Palestine Jew; but all this is ancertain. 
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Tue church at Corinth was founded by St. Paul himself, under the circumstances related by St. 
Luke in the Acts of the Apostles xviii. 1—19. It is there seen that he visited the city on his first 
journey in Europe, and remained in it a year and a half, Silas and Timothy being his assistants. As 
was his custom, he preached the Gospel first of all to the Jews; but found them as untractable here 
as at Thessalonica: some of their principal persons did however join him, among whom were Crispus 
and Sosthenes, chief rulers of the synagogue. Seeing how obdurate the Jews were, and hearing the 
blasphemies which they uttered, the Apostle shook his raiment, and said unto them, ‘ Your blood be 
on your own heads; I am clean: from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles... Among the Gentiles 
(including of course those heathen who had been previously converted to Judaism) he met with better 
success: and those who were added to the church from among them, appear to have continued his 
faithful adherents in the midst of the divisions which afterwards arose ; although when stimulated by 
the opposition of Judaizing Christians, they were led to push his doctrine of Christian liberty to an 
unwarrantable extreme, which occasioned him great regret, and drew from him the advice and re- 
proofs which this epistle contains. But this occurred after St. Paul had left Corinth. After having. 
remained eighteen months in that city, he took a journey into Asia, visited Ephesus, Jerusalem, and 
Antioch ; and then passing through Galatia and Phrygia, returned to Ephesus. He remained there 
three years, and it was towards the close of this period that the present epistle was written. This 
appears from chap. xvi. 8, where he expresses his intention of remaining in that city till Pentecost ; 
after which he proposed to re-visit Greece, and hoped to spend the winter at Corinth. This conse- 
quently fixes the date of the epistle to the year 57, in the third, or at the beginning of the fourth 
year of the emperor Nero. 

In the meantime great divisions had arisen in the church of Corinth, and a strong party had been 
formed against Paul and against the view which the converts in that city had adopted from him. That 
these opponents were converted Jews, who insisted on the continued obligations of obedience to the law, | 
in opposition to the Christian liberty which St. Paul advocated, is quite evident : but it is not so clear 
who they were. We are inclined to take Hug’s opinion, that the converted Jews who declared 
themselves the promulgators and defenders of the doctrines of Cephas (Peter) and James (see the 
note on v. 12), had, since Paul’s departure, come to Corinth from different places—to all appearance 
from Palestine (2 Cor. xi. 4), and could therefore boast of having had intercourse with the apostles 
at Jerusalem, and of an acquaintance with their principles. ‘ They were not even,’ adds Hug, ‘ of 
the better sort of Jews, but those who adhered to the doctrines of the Sadducees ; and though they 
were even now converted to Christianity, while they spoke zealously in favour of the law, they were 
undermining the hopes of the pious, and exciting doubts against the resurrection: so that Paul, from 
regard to the teachers whose disciples they professed to be, was obliged to refute them from the testi- 
mony of James and Cephas.’ Introduction, sect. 103. 

The disorders which attended this state of division, and the deplorable extravagances which re- 
sulted from it, are fully described in this epistle, and will engage our attention as we proceed through 
it. It appears that the Gentile converts warmly asserted, against their Jewish opponents, the sound- 
ness of the views they had received from St. Paul: but that they did not hold those views in a right 
spirit, or were carried away by the vehemence of their opposition, appears from the fact that the 
parties did not confine their dispute to words and reasonings, but that each party strove, in every 
possible form and with the most exaggerated effect, to display in its conduct the opposite principles 
by which it was actuated. To this end, the Judaizing Christians needed only to practise a rigid 
observance of the Law, as interpreted by the traditions. We can therefore guess tolerably well what 
they did: although it happens that the Epistle treats chiefly of the excesses of St. Paul’s own adhe- 
rents, and appears to have been addressed almost exclusively to them. 


It appears that the apostle received the first distinct account of this state of affairs one from 
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some members of the household of Chloe. He had also before this been joined by Sosthenes and 
Apollos (verse 1 ; chap. xvi. 12), who had doubtless supplied him with much information on the 
subject; and besides this, the Corinthians themselves had sent him a mission, consisting of Stephanas, 
Fortunatus, and Achaicus, with an epistle soliciting his advice on various important matters. ‘This 
he not only supplies, but takes notice of the other accounts which he had received. The second 
Epistle will make us acquainted with some of the effects which the one now before us was instru- 
mental in producing. 

This first epistle to the Corinthians naturally divides itself into three leading sections. The object 
of the first (ch. i.— iv.) is to reclaim the Corinthians from their party divisions. In the second (ch. 
v., vi.), the apostle rebukes the immoralities of the Corinthians: in the third (ch. vii.—xiv.) he re- 
plies to the several questions which had been proposed to him, and gives directions for the removal 
of many abuses which had crept into the administration of public worship; and, in the fourth (ch. 
Xv., xvi.), is contained a defence of the doctrine of the resurrection, followed at the close of the 
epistle, by some general admonitions. 

The remarks an the style of this apostle’s writings, as given in the Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Romans, are here also applicable. The present epistle evinces the same manly style of argument 
and language as that to the Romans, with the same structure of sentences, the same rapidity of con- 
ception, the same overpowering force of language and thought. The main difference between the 
style and manner of this epistle and the other epistles of St. Paul, arises from the scope and design of 
the argument. In his epistle to the Romans, the object he had in view led him to pursue a close and 
connected line of argumentation ; whereas in this, a large portion of the epistle is occupied with 
reproof. This reproof is administered with the faithfulness which scorns to flatter or to extenuate trans- 
gression—while ample opportunity is found for the manifestation of that tenderness, kindness, love, 
and charity which shew that it was the hand of a true spiritual father which administered the correc- 
tion. We here contemplate Paul, not simply as a man of high intellectual endowments, but as 
evincing the feelings of the man and the sympathies of the Christian. 

There is, as Mr. Barnes remarks, far less difficulty in understanding this epistle than the epistle to 
the Romans. A few passages indeed have perplexed all commentators, and are to this day not un- 
derstood. See ch. v. 9; xi. 10; xv. 29. But the general meaning of the epistle has.been much 
less the subject of difference of interpretation. The reasons have probably been the following :— 
1. The subjects here are more numerous, and the discussions more brief. There is, therefore, less 
difficulty in following the author than where the discussion is protracted, and the manner of his 
reasoning more complicated. 2. The subjects themselves are far less abstruse and profound than 
those introduced into the epistle to the Romans. There is, therefore, less liability to misconception. 
3. The epistle has never been made the subject of theological warfare. No system of theology has 
been built on it, and no attempt made to press it into the service of abstract dogmas. It is mostly of 
a practical character, and there has been, therefore, less room for contention with regard to its meaning. 
4. No false and unfounded theories of philosophy have been attached to this epistle, as have been to 
the epistle to the Romans. Its simple sense, therefore, has been more obvious, and no small part of 
the difficulties in the interpretation of that epistle are wanting in this. 5. The apostle’s design has 
somewhat varied his style. There are fewer complicated sentences, and fewer parentheses; less that 
is abrupt, broken, and elliptical; less that is rapid, mighty, and overpowering in argument. We 
see the point of a reproof at once, but we are often greatly embarrassed in a complicated argument. 
The xvth chapter, however, for closeness and strength of argumentation, for beauty of diction, for 
tenderness of pathos, and for commanding and overpowering eloquence, is probably unsurpassed by 
any other part of the writings of Paul, and unequalled by any other composition. 

The following are the commentaries on both the Epistles to the Corinthians :—Sarcerii Pie et 
Erudite Meditationes in utramque Epistolam Pauli ad Corinthios, Vitemb., 1544; Bullingeri 
Commentarius in utramque Epistolas ad Corinthios, ‘Tiguri, 1534; Musculi Comment. in utramque 
Epistolam ad Corinthios, Basilee, 1559; Aretii Comment. in utramque Epistolam ad Corinthios, 
Lausannee, 1579; Rolloci Comment. in utramque Epist. ad Corinthios, cum Notis Jo. Piscatoris, 
Herborne, 1600; Stevartii Comment. in utramque Epistolam ad Corinthios, Ingoldstadii, 1608 ; 
Weinrichii Comment. in utramque ad Corinthios Epistolam, Lips., 1609; Contzenii Comment. in 

ist. Pauli ad Corinthios, Colonie, 1631 ; Sclaterii Explicatio et Scholta in utramque Epist. aa 

orinthios, Oxonii, 1633; Locke, Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of Paul tothe Corinthians, 
Lond., 1733; Pfenniger, Schriftmdssig E'rklarung und Zueignung der 2 Episteln Pauli an die K6- 
rinther, Zurich, 1759; Baumgarten, Auslegung der beyden Briefe Pauli an die Corinthier, mit 
Anmerkungen, etc., Hale, 1761; Moldenhauer, Erster und Zweter Briefe an die Kérinther, ete., 
Hamb., 1771 ; Gopfert, Die Beiden Briefe Pauli an die Christliche Gemeinde zu Corinth, Leipz., 
1788; Zacharia Paraphrast. Erklarung der beiden Briefe an die Korinther, Gottingen, 1786; 
Morus, Erklirung der beiden wie Pauli an die Korinther, Leipz., 1794; Flatt, Vorlesengen tiber 
die beiden Briefe Pauli an die Nérinther, Tubing., 1827; Billroth, Commentar zu Briefen des 
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Paulus an die Korinther, Leipz., 1833, translated in the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, (vols. xxi., 
xxii.) by Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander; Ruckert, Die Briefe Pauli an die Korinther, Leipz., 1836 ; 
Barnes, Notes Explanatory and Practical on the Epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians, New 
York, 1838—1841; Jager, Erkldrung der beiden Briefe der Apost. Paulus nach Corinth, aus der 
Gesichtspunkte der Vier Partheien daselbst, Tiib., 1838; Nabiger, Kritische Untersuchungen tiber 
den Briefe des Apostels Paulus an die Korinthische Gemeinde, mit Riichsicht auf die thr herr- 
schenden Streitigheiten, Breslau, 1847. 

The following are on the first Epistle to the Corinthians alone: —P. Martyris Commentarius in 
priorem Epistolam ad Corinthios, Tiguri, 1551; Melanchthonis Brevis et utilis Commentarius in 
priorem Epistolam Pauli ad Corinthios et in aliquot capita secunda, Vitemb., 1561; Andree 
Exegesis in priorem Epist. ad Corinthios, Francof., 1585; Stevartii Commentaria in priorem Epist. 
ad Corinthios, Ingoldstadii, 1595; Mertoni Expositio 1 shathee Epist. ad Corinthios, Lond., 1596; 
Burgess, A Commentary upon the First Epistle to the inthians, Lond., 1659; Lightfooti Hore 
. Boraice et Talmudice in Epistolam primam ad Corinthios, Cantabrige, 1664 ; Schmidii Paraphrasis 
Epistole prioris ad Corinthios, Hamb., 1691; Heberlini Theologia Corinthiaca, in forma system- 
atis proposita ; seu explicatio prioris Epistolead Corinthios, ‘Tubinge, 1699; Koning, Eerste Zend- 
brief des Apostels Pauli aan dievan Korinthus, geopend, etc., Dordraci, 1702 ; Biermann, Verkia- 
ringe des eersten briefs van Paulus aan die van Korinthus, Utraject, 1705; Akersloot, D’eerste 
Sendbrief'van Paulus aan die Korinthen, etc., Lugd. Bat., 1707; Van Til, Kort-bondige Verklaa- 
ringe over den eersten Brief van Paulus aun die van Korinthier, Amstelod., 1731 ; Mosheim, Erk- 
lirung des Ersten Briefes Pauli an die Gemeine zu Corinthios, Altona, 1741; Semler, Paraphr. 
in Ersten Pauli Corinth. Epist., Halle, 1770; Sahl, Paraphr. in Ersten Epist. Pauli ad Corinthios, 
Kopenh., 1779; Schulz Pauli Ersten Brief an die Kérinther, herausg. und erklirt, Halle, 1784; 
A Paraphrase of St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, with Explanatory Notes, Lond., 
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1825; Heydenreich, Comment. in Ersten Pauli ad Corinthios Epist., Marburg, 1825-28. 








CHAPTER I. 


1 After his salutation and thanksgiving, 10 he exhorteth 
them to unity, 12 and reproveth their dissensions. 
18 God destroyeth the wisdom of the wise, 21 by the 

Soolishness of preaching, and 26 calleth not the wise, 
mighty, and noble, but 27, 28 the foolish, weak, and 
mengnf no account. 


AUL, call- 
ed to be an 
apostle of 
Jesus Christ 
through the 
will of God, 
jand Sosthe- 
#/ nes our-bro- 
Y ther, 

2 Unto the 
church of 
God which is 
at Corinth, 
to them that 
‘are sanctifi- 
. | ed in Christ 

| Jesus, “called to be saints, with all that in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both their’s and our’s: 
3 Grace be unto you, and peace, from God 
our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
4 Ithank my God always on your behalf, 


l Acts 15. 9. 2 Rom. 1. 7. 8 Gr. revelation. 
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for the grace of God which is given you by 
Jesus Christ ; 

5 That in every thing ye are enriched by 
him, in all utterance, and in all knowledge ; 

6 Even as the testimony of Christ was con- 
firmed in you : 

7 So that ye come behind in no gift; wait- 
ing for the °coming of our Lord Jesus Christ: 

8 Who shall also confirm you unto the end, 
that ye may be blameless in the day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

9 “God is faithful, by whom ye were called 
unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord.- 

10 Now I beseech you, brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no 
‘divisions among you; but that ye be per- 
fectly joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment. 

11 For it hath been declared unto me of 
you, my brethren, by them which are of the 
house of Chloe, that there are contentions 
among you. | 

12 Now this I say, that every one of you 
saith, Tam of Paul; and I of ‘Apollos; and 
I of Cephas ; and I of Christ. 

13 Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified 
for you? or were ye baptized in the name of 
Paul ? 

4 1 Thess, 5. 24. 


> Gr. schisms. 6 Acts 18. 24, 
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14 I thank God that I baptized none of 
you, but ’Crispus and Gaius ; 

15 Lest any should say that I had baptized 
in mine own name. 

16 And I baptized also the houshold of 
Stephanas: besides, I know not whether I 
baptized any other. | 

17 For Christ sent me not to baptize, but 
to preach the gospel: ‘not with wisdom of 
*words, lest the cross of Christ should be made 
of none effect. 

18 For the preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish foolishness ; but unto us which are 
saved is the '°power of God.. 

19 For it is written, ''I will destroy the 
wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing 
the understanding of the prudent. 

20 '*Where zs the wise? where zs the 
scribe ? where 2s the disputer of this world ? 
hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world ? 

21 '*For after that in the wisdom of God 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
God hy the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe. 

22 For the ‘Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom : 





7 Acts 18. 8. 8 2 Pet. 1. 16. 9 Or, speech. 10 Rom, 


14 Matt, 12. 38. 


Verse 2. ‘ Corinth.’—This large and wealthy city was 
the metropolis of Achaia, and situated upon the isthmus 
of the same name which joins the Peloponnesus to the 
continent. Its situation was highly favourable for that 
commerce which ultimately rendered it one of the most 
wealthy and luxurious cities of the world. For being 
between two ports, the one of which was open to the east- 
ern and the other to the western navigator, while its geo- 
graphical situation placed it, as it were, in the centre of 
the civilized world, it became the point where the mer- 
chants from the three quarters of the globe met and ex- 
changed their treasures, It was also celebrated for the 
Isthmian Games, to which the Apostle makes some strik- 
ing and remarkably appropriate allusions in his Epistles to 
the Corinthians. Nor should it be unnoticed that in the 
centre of the city there stood a famous temple of Venus, in 
which a thousand priestesses of the goddess ministered to 
licentiousness under the patronage of religion, From 
such various causes Corinth had an influx of foreigners of 
all descriptions, who carried the riches and the vices of all 
nations into a city in which the merchant, the warrior, 
and the seaman, could enjoy them for his money. De- 
voted to traffic, and to the enjoyment of the wealth which 
that traffic secured, the Corinthians were exempt from the 
influence of that thirst for conquest and military glory by 
which their neighbours were actuated ; hence they were 
seldom engaged in any war except for the defence of their 
country, or in behalf of the liberties of Greece: yet 
Corinth furnished many brave and experienced com- 
manders to other Grecian states, among whom it was 
common to prefer a Corinthian general to one of their 
own or any other state. As might be expected, Corinth 
was not remarkably distinguished for philosophy or 
science; but its wealth attracted to it the arts, which 
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| 23 But we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
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Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness ; 

24 But unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God. 

25 Because the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men; and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men. 

26 For ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are cailed : 

27 But God hath chosen the fvolish things 
of the world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty ; 

28 And base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are : 

29 That no flesh should glory in his pre- 
sence. 

80 But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and righte- 
ousness, and sanctification, and redemption : 

31 That, according as it is written, **He 
that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 


11 Isa, 29. 14. 12 Isa. 33, 18. 
2 Cor. 10. 17. 


16. 13 Rom. 1. 20. 


15 Jer. 9. 23, 24. 


assisted to enrich and aggrandise it, till it becaméone of 
the very finest cities in all Greece. The Corinthian order of 
architecture took its name from that rich and flowery style 
which prevailed in its sumptuous edifices —its temples, 
palaces, theatres, and porticoes. 

The Corinthians having. ill treated the Roman ambas- 
sadors, their city fella prey to the Romans, with all its 
treasures and works of art, and was totally destroyed by 
Mummius. It lay a long while desolate, till it was re- 
built by Julius Cesar, by whom it was peopled with 
a colony of Romans; and, favoured by its admirable 
situation, it was soon restored to a most flourishing condi- 
tion. ‘The ancient manners,’ says Hug, ‘abundantly 
returned; Acro-Corinth was again the Isthmian Dione, 
and an intemperate life was commonly called the Corip- 
thian mode of life. Among all the cities that ever ex- 
isted this was accounted the most voluptuous; and the 
satirist could only jocularly seem to be at a loss whether, 
in this respect, he should give the preference to Corinth or 
to Athens. 

Corinth still exists as an inhabited town, under the 
name of Corantho. It is a long straggling place, which is 
well paved, and can boast of some tolerably good build- 
ings, with a castle of some strength, which is kept in a 
good state of defence. There are still some considerable 
ruins, to attest the ancient consequence of Corinth, and 
the taste and elegance of its public buildings. The exten- 
sive view from the summit of the high mountain which 
commands the town, and which was the Acropolis (Acro- 
corinth) of the ancient city, is pronounced by travellers to 
be one of the finest in the yor: ~ 

11. ¢ Which are of the house of Chloe.’—Grotius supposes 
that Fortunatus and Achaicus, who, with Stephanas, formed 
the deputation to Paul from the Corinthian church, were 
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the sons of this woman. This seems by no means impro- 
hable, although we have not adopted the suggestion in the 
introductory note. 

12. ‘ Apollos, ete.—Seme commentators have found. 
considerable difficulty in this verse. It is conceivable that 
they who had been converted by the ministry of Paul 
should, in the divided state of the Corinthian church, thus 
declare their adherence to him, in opposition to those 
Judaizing Christians who professed to uphold the views of 
Peter. ut how Apollos, the attached friend of Paul, 
should be produced as the head of one of the divisions, has 
been deemed to offer a greater difficulty. But it will be 
observed that the blame was in, the Corinthians, not in 
the teachers whose names they so unwarrantably used : 
and Apollos could not have been any more to blame in 
this matter than Cephas or Paul himself. Neither is it to 
be conceived that Apollos taught any different doctrine 
from St. Paul: but probably those who thus declared them- 
selves of the party of the eloquent Apollos, were persons 
who had been converted by his ministry ; or who, having 
received their first convictions through St. Paul, were 
more fully instructed by Apollos, who had watered where 
Paul had sown. In the midst of the divisions which 
reigned at Corinth it was not, perhaps, wonderful that 
such persons should say, that as they were imperfectly 
acquainted with the views of St. Paul on the matters in 
dispute, they hesitated to express that adhesion to them 
which others professed ; but were willing to abide by the 
instructions they had received from Apollos, without un- 
dertaking to mp whether his views agreed with or differed 
from those of the apostle. It is quite evident that Apollos 
was not voluntarily at the head of a party in the Corin- 
thian church; for he was at this very time with Paul: 
and one might almost conjecture that he had left Corinth 
in disgust ; for the apostle writes to the Corinthians: ‘ As 
touching our brother Apollos, I greatly desired him to 
cvme unto you, with the brethren; but he will not at all 


. \ 
come at this time; but will come when he shall have 
convenient time.’—ch. xvi. 12. 

—‘ Christ.’—This has been considered still more difficult ; 
for how could that become the name of a party, which all 
parties would be equally willing to acknowledge? It 
seems to us, however, very ible that a class of persons, 
not seeing their way clearly through the differences, or 
being unwilling to commit themselves with any of the 
other parties, remuined neutral under the general name of 
Christians, which could give no offence to any, unless— 
which perhaps they did—they claimed to be Christians par 
excellence; and this they had a very ote right to do, if 
they abstained from any part in this disgraceful squabble. 
Another solution of this difficulty, advocated by Whitby, 
Semler, Hug, and others, is, that those who assumed the 
splendid appellation of Christ’s party affected to be fol- 
lowers of James the brother (or near relation) of our 
Lord, and thought thus to enter into a nearer discipleship 
with Jesus than the otber parties. This conjecture is 
assumed to be strengthened by the fact that Paul appeals 
to Cephas and James in particular, as witnesses of the 
resurrection (ch. xv. 5, (asin if adducing the evidence of 
the very persons who had been most unwarrantubly brought 
forward as his opponents. ; 

17. ‘ The td ie of words.’—Scholastic divinity, in- 
volving the art of disputation, was called ‘the wisdom of 
words’ by the Jews. So it was also among the learned 
Arabians of former times, one of whom has left a book 
with this very title. 


20. ‘ The wise. .the scribe. .the disputer.’—These words . 


are a quotation from the Old Testament (Isa. xxxiii. 18), 
or at least form part of it. Although therefore they may, 
and probably do, comprehend an allusion to the corre- 
sponding professors among the Gentiles, it is right to in- 
terpret them primarily as explained by the Jewish writers, 
who describe the term ‘ wise-men’ as a general name for 
men of learning and knowledge; the ‘scribes,’ as those 
413 
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who interpreted the Law, in the literal and 
sense; and the ‘ disputers,’ or ‘ preachers,’ those who dili- 
geutly searched into the hidden meaning of the Scriptures, 
and who sought for and delivered the mystic and hidden 
sense concerning which they disputed in their schools. 

22, ‘ The Greeks seek after wisdom.’—The heathen phi- 
losophy was called by the Jews ‘Grecian wisdom ;’ and it 
was much disparaged by them. Hence the studied asser- 
tion of the two curses :—‘ Cursed be he that breedeth hogs ; 
and cursed be he that teacheth his son the wisdom of the 
Greeks.’ 

23. ‘ Unto the Jews a stumblingblock.’—It was a stum- 
blingblock to the Jews that Christ should die at.all; for 
they understood their law to teach them that Christ should 
abide for ever: but it was far more so that he should die 
ape the cross. Thus in the dialogue between Justin 

artyr and Trypho the Jew, the latter objects :—‘ We 
cannot enough wonder that you should expect any good 


CHAPTER II. 


1 He declareth that his preaching, though it bring not 
excellency of speech, or of 4 human wisdom; yet 
consisteth in the 4, 5 power of God: and so far 
excelleth 6 the wisdom of this world, and 9 human 
sense, as that 14 the natural man cannot under- 
stand it. 


Anp I, brethren, when I came to you, ‘came 
not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony of God. 

2 For I determined not to know any thing 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified. 

3 And I was with you in weakness, and in 
fear, and in much trembling. 

4 And my speech and my preaching ‘twas 
not with ‘enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 

wer : 

5 That your faith should not ‘stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 

6 Howbeit we speak wisdom among them 
that are perfect: yet not the wisdom of this 
world, nor of the princes of this world, that 
come to nought : 

7 But we speak the wisdom of God ina 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God 
ordained before the world unto our glory : 

8 Which none of, the princes of this world 
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from God, who place all your hope on a man who was 
crucified.’ And in:—‘ We doubt of your Christ, who 
was 60 ignominiously crucified: for our Law styles every 
one who is crucified accursed.’ Christ crucified, has indeed 
always been pre-eminently the stumblingblock of the Jews. 
— ‘Unto the Greeks foolishness.’—So, in the above- 
mentioned dialogue, Justin Martyr says, ‘They account us 
mad, that, after the immutable and eternal God, we give | 
the second place to a man who was crucified.’ us 
calls it ‘wicked and abominable.’ ‘The wise men of the 
world insult over us,’ says Augustin, ‘and ask, “ Where 
is your understanding, who-worsbip him for a God who 
was crucified?”’ So M. Felix, p. 9; Arnob. 1. i. 20; 
Lact. l. iv. c. 16; Euseb. 1. iii, de Vitd Const. c.i. See 
Whitby tn loc. Doddridge well paraphrases here:— 
‘Though it be to the Jews a stumblingblock (as contrary 
to their secular expectations), and to the Grecks foolish: 
ness, as not resting mainly on the principles of reason.’ 


knew: for had they known it, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory. 

9 But as it is written, ‘live hath not seen, 
npr ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 

ed for them that Jove him. 

10 But God hath revealed them unto us by 
his Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God. 

11 For shat man knoweth the things of a 
nan, save the spirit of man which is in him? 
even so the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God. 

12 Now we have received, not the spirit of 
the world, but the spirit which is of God; 
that we might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God. | 

13 *Which things also we k, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth ; comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual. 

14 But the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him: neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned. 

15 “But he that is spiritual *judgeth all 
things, yet he himself is “judged of no man. 

16 **For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, that he ''may instruct him? But we 
have the mind of Christ. 


t Chap. 1.17.  82Pet.1.16. 8 Or, persuasible. 4 Gr. be. 9 Isa.64.4. © 2Pet.1.16. 7 Prov. 87. 19 
8 Or, discerneth. ® Or, discerned. 10 Tea, 40.13. Wiad. 9.13. Rom. 11. 34. ll Gr. shall. 
Verse 7. ‘ The hidden wisdom.’—Both the Greeks and | things being generally accounted the most precious, and 


Jcws were great seekers after that wisdom which consisted 
in the knowledge of hidden and secret things: hidden 
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CHAPTER III. 


2 Milk is fit for children. 3 Strife and division, argu- 

ments of a fleshly mind. 7 He that planteth, and he 
9 The ministers are 
11 Christ the only founda. 
16 Men the temples of God, 17 which must 
19 The wisdom of this world is 


that watereth, 13 nothing. 
God's fellow workmen. 
Sion, 
be kept holy. 
Soolishness with God. 


Anp I, brethren, could not speak unto you 
as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as 


unto babes in Christ. 


2 I have fed you with ‘milk, and not with 
meat: for hitherto ye were not able to bear zt, 


neither yet now are ye able. 


3 For ye are yet carnal: for whereas there 
ts among you envying, and strife, and “divi- 


pions, are ye not carnal, and walk *as men? 


4 For while one saith, I am of Paul; and | 


another, I am of Apollos ; are ye not carnal ? 

5 Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, 
but ministers by whom ye. believed, even as 
the Lord gave to every man ? 

6 I have planted, Apollos watered ; but 
God gave the increase. 

7 So then neither is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that watereth; but God 
that giveth the increase. 

8 Now he that planteth and he that wa- 
tereth are one: ‘and every man shall receive 
his own reward according to his own labour. 

9 For we are labourers together with God : 
ye are God’s “husbandry, ye are God’s build- 


ing. 


10 According to the grace of God which is 


ave laid the foundation, and another buildeth 


2 Or, fictions. 


’ Heb. 5, 12. Sa 
7 Chap. 6.19. 2 Cor. 6. 16. 


6 Gr. is revealed, 


Verse 2. ‘ I have fed you with milk.’—This metaphor, in 
which the simpler elementary doctrines of Christianity are 
compared to the light food with which babes are nourished, 
is usual also amung the Jewish writers as applied to their 
law. Thus Kimchi, on Isa. lv. 1, ‘As milk strengthens 
and nourishes an infant, so the law strengthens and 
nourishes the soul.’ Wetstein and Blackwall adduce 
similar metaphors from the classical writers. 

10. ‘A wise masterbuilder.’—The style of oddos, ‘ wise,’ 
is applied by the classical writers not only to men intellec- 
tually wise, but to such as were skilled in manual arts. 
The Jewish writers often use this metaphor, calling their 
learned men ‘ builders,’ that is, builders of the law. 

12. ‘ Upon this foundation gold, silver, precious stones, 
wood, hay, stubble.'—This appears a passage of some diffi- 
culty. It becomes a question whether the apostle speaks 
of one superstructure, of such incongruous materials, raised 
upon a good foundation, the foundation of sound doctrine 
which he had laid ; or ia the possibility that fabrics 
very different in their character might be reared on a 
good foundation: on the one hand, a magnificent temple 
or palace formed of precious marble, and enriched with 
silver and gold; or, on the other, a mean cabin of wood, 
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pies unto me, as a wise masterbuilder, I 


8 Gr. according to man. 
8 Or, destroy. 












thereon. But let every man take heed how 
he buildeth thereupon. 

11 For other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

12 Now if any man build upon this founda- 
tion gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble ; 

13 Every man’s work shall be made mani- 
fest: for the day shall declare it, because it 
“shall be reveuled by fire; and the fire shall 
try every man’s work of what sort it is. 

14 If any man’s work abide which he hath 
built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. 

15 If any man’s work shall be burned, he 
shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be 
saved ; yet so as by fire. 

16 ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of 0G; and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you ! 

17 If any man ‘defile the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy ; for the temple of God 
18 holy, which temple ye are. 

18 Let no man deceive himself. If any 
man airy you seemeth to be wise in this 
world, let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise. 

19 For the wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God. For it is written, °He taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness. 

20 And again, ‘°The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. 

21 Therefore let no man glory in men. 
For all things are your’s; 

22 Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things pre- 
sent, or things to come ; all are your's ; 

23 And ye are Christ’s ; and Christ ¢s God’s, 


6 Pyal. 62.12. Gal. 6.5. 5 Or, tillage. 
9 Job 5. 138. 10 Paal. 94. ll. 


























hay, and stubble. Perhaps the latter alternative, that he 
speaks of different structures, stately or mean, which 
might be erected on a good foundation, renders the com- 
parison more clear and impressive. Yet, in favour of 
even the former alternative, which is the moet generally 
received, it may be suggested that layers of stubble or 
straw were placed between the courses of brick in the 
most stupendous structures of Babylonia and Egypt; so 
that the metaphor, even if applied to a single building, 
does not describe an impossible or unexampled structure. 

The Rabbinical writers compare the written law to gold, 
and their oral traditions to prectous stones. 

16. ‘ Ye are the temple of God.’—Elsner, Wetstein, 
Calmet, and others, adduce here many instances in which 
the ancient classical writers describe the virtuous mind as 
a temple of God; and speak of the obligation men are 
under to keep his temple inviolate and undefiled. The 
following of Epictetus is striking: ‘God has created me, 
God is within me; I carry him about everywhere. Shall I 
defile him with obscene thoughts, unjust actions, or infamous 
desires? My duty is to thank God for everything, to 
pave him for everything ; and to thank, praise, and serve 

im continually while 1 have life.’ 
415 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1 In what account the ministers ought to be had. 
7 We have nothing which we have not received. 
9 The apostles spectacles to the world, angels, and 
men, 13 the filth and offscouriny of the world: 
15 yet our fathers tn Christ, 16 whom we ought to 
follow. 


LET a man so account of us, as of the minis- 
ters of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries 
of God. 

2 Moreover it is required in stewards, that 
a man be found faithful. 

3 But with me it is a very small thing that 
I should be judged of you, or of man’s ‘judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not mine own self. 

4 For I know nothing by myself; yet am I 
not hereby justified: but he that judgeth me 
is the Lord. | 

5 "Therefore judge nothing before the 
time, until the ra come, who both will 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts: and then shall every man have praise 
of God. 

6 And these things, brethren, I have ina 
figure transferred to myself and to Apollos 
for your sakes ; that ye might learn in us not 
to think of men above that which is written, 
that no one of you be puffed up for one against 
another. 

7 For who ‘maketh thee to differ from 
another? and what hast thou that thou didst 
not receive? now if thou didst receive it, 


.why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not 


received 2 ? - 

8 Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have 
reigned as kings without us: and I would to 
God ye did reign, that we also might reign 
with you. 


1 Gr.day. % Matt.7.1. Rom. 2.1. 


6 Matt. 5. 34. 


Verse 9. ‘J think that God,’ etc.—Michaelis imagines 
that in these verses (to verse 14) the apostle is adverting 
to one of the insinuations by which the parties adverse to 
him at Corinth had endeavoured to lower his character, 
and even to contest his a lical authority ; that is, that 
even the sufferings which he had endured in the causa of 
Christ, were complained of as having been incurred by 
his impetuosity and rashness. An extraordinary objec- 
tion, certainly ; and one which, if rightly conjectured, 
may appear to have been founded on the Jewish maxim, 
‘That the spirit of prophecy rests only upon eminent, 
happy, and cheerful men.’ 

— ‘ Set forth....last....appointed to death....made a 
spectacle unto the world,’ etc.—Tertullian appears to have 
been the first to suggest that this verse alludes to the 
customs of the Roman amphitheatre in the combats of the 
bestiarii and the gladiators. The men who, in the early 
part of the a combated with wild beasts or with one 
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8 Gr. distinguisheth thee. 
7 Acts 19. 21. 
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9 For I think that God hath set forth us 
the apostles last, as it were appointed to 
death: for we are made a ‘spectacle unto the 
world, and to angels, and to men. 

10 We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye 
are wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye are 
de ye are honourable, but we are de- 
spised. 

11 Even unto this present hour we both 
hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are 
-buffeted, and have no certain dwellingplace ; 

12 °And labour, working with our own 
hands: being reviled, we bless; being per- 
secuted, we suffer it: 

13 ‘Being defamed, we intreat: we are 
made as the filth of the earth, and are the 
offscouring of all things unto this day. 

14 I write not these things to shame you, 
but as my beloved sons I warn you. 

15 For though ye have ten thousand in- 
structers in Christ, yet have ye not many 
fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have begotten 
you through the gospel. 

16 Wherefore I beseech you, be ye fol- 
lowers of me. — | 

17 For this cause have I sent unto you 
Timotheus, who is my beloved son, and 
faithful in the Lord, who shall bring you into 
remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, 
as I teach every where in every church. 

18 Now some are puffed up, as though I 
would not come to you. 

19 ‘But I will come to you shortly, “if the 
Lord will, and will know, not the speech of 
them which are puffed up, but the power. 

20 For the kingdom of God és not in word, 
but in power. : | 

21 at will ye? shall J come unto you 
with a rod, or in love, and in the spirit of 
meekness ? . 


4 Gr. theatre. 5 Acts 20. 34. 
8 James 4. 15. 





1 Thees.2.9. 2 Thess. 3. 8. 


another, were allowed some chances of escape from their 
assailants, being furnished with defensive armour, besides 
the weapons which they used in fight. But those who 
were brought forward later in the day were not thus 
favoured : without any kind of armour they fought even 
to the death, and even he who became victor by the 
slaughter of his cat only preserved himself for 
future slaughter. ey might therefore well be called 
men appointed unto deuth ; and this being the last appear- 
ance on the theatre for the day, they are said to be set 
forth, or exhibited last, as a theatrical spectacle cear per) 
to the world. Seneca speaks thus appositely of these 
exhibitions: ‘In the morning men are exposed to lions 
and bears; but at mid-day to their spectators. Those 
that kill are exposed to one another ; the victor is detained 
for another slaughter; and the conclusion of the fight is 
death. The previous combat, rebre onkty to this, was 
mercy; but in this there is only butchery ; for the com- 
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batants have nothing to cover them, and their bodies are 
exposed to every stroke.’ (De Pudic.c. 14.) Such com- 
bats were so common in all the provinces, and particularly 
at the luxurious Corinth, that it is no wonder we should 
find an allusion to them here. 

13. ‘ The filth of the earth....the offscouring of all 
things. —According to the interpretation of many com- 
mentators, the word here rendered ‘ filth’ has a force in 
the original which no single word in our lan can 
adequately convey. It was applied to those poor wretches 
who, being of the very dregs of the people and refuse of 
society, were Offered up as expiatory sacrifices to the 
infernal deities in times of plague or other public calamity. 
They were brought to the pang of sacrifice, bearing in 
their hands cheese, dried and a cake; and, after 
being beaten with rods, they 7 were burnt, together with 
the rods, in a ditch. After their bodies were consumed 
in the fire, their ashes were collected and cast into the 


CHAPTER V. 


1 The incestuous person 6 ts cause rather of shame 
unto them, than of rejoicing. 7 The old leaven is to 
be purged out. 10 Heinous offenders are to be 
shunned and avoided. 


Ir is reported commonly that there is forni- 
cation among you, and such fornication as is 
not so much as named among the Gentiles, 
that one should have his father’s wife. 

2 And ye are puffed up, and have not 
rather mourned, that he that hath done this 
deed might be taken away from among you. 

3 'For I verily, as absent in body, but 
present in spirit, have “judged already, as 
though I were present, concerning him that 
hath so done this deed, 

4 In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

5 °To deliver such an one unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

6 Your glorying is not good. Know ye 
not that ‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump? 

Col. 2. 5. 


® Or, determined, 8 1 Tim. 1. 20. 


Verse 1. ‘ Such fornication as isnot so much as named 
among the Gentiles, that one should have his father’s wife 
—Not, of course, his own mother, but his step-mother. o- 
thing more instructive can be offered than what Michaelis 
observes on this case :—‘ According to the laws of the city 
of Corinth, this marriage would not have been permitted 
by the heathen magistrates: for, although the Athenian 
laws permitted marriage with very near relatives, yet, as 
soon as Greece became a Roman province, the Roman 
laws were introduced, and these a marriage with a 
step-mother was strictly rohibited. For want of autho- 
rity, I cannot strictly determine what punishment was 
annexed to a marriage of this kind under the reign of 
Nero, when St. Paul wrote this Epistle. But in the time 
of Alexander Severus the punishment was deportatio, or 
banishment to some desolate island, when a man debauched 
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sea, with the following words :—‘ Re thou an expiation— 
be thou an offscouring for us.’ And here it will be 
observed that the word wepinabdpyara, rendered ‘expiation’ 
in this sentence, is the very same word which is translated 
‘ filth’ in the verse before us. The illustration thus stated 
is interesting, and is possibly applicable. The only con- 
sideration, and that is rather a strong one, which militates 
against it, is that such persons are called xaSappyara, in 
reference to their being expiatory victims (a consideration 
which does not apply in the present text), rather than to 
their vile and miserable condition—which is the point to 
which the word, as applied in the text, has reference. 

18. ‘As tho h I would aot come.’ —From this, with the 
context, it would seem as if the apostle had been apprised 
that an opinion was entertained at Corinth that he would 
not dare to appear again in that city, and face the for- 
midable opposition which had risen agaiust him. 





7 Purge out therefore the old leaven, that 

ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. 

or even Christ our passover ‘is sacrificed 
for us: 

8 Therefore let us keep ‘the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice 
and wickedness; but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth. 

9 I wrote unto you in an epistle not to 
ey with fornicators : 

et not altogether with the fornicatore 
of this world, or with the covetous, or ex- 
tortioners, or with idolaters ; for then must ye 
needs go out of the world. 

11 But now I have written unto you not to 
keep company, if any man that is called a 
brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 





idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an © 


extortioner ; with such an one no not to eat. 
12 For what have I to do to judge them 
also that are without ? do not ye judge them 
that are within ? 
13 But them that are without God judgeth. 
Therefore put away from among yourselves 
that wicked person. 


4 Gal. 5. 9. 3 Or, fs slain. 6 Or, holy-day. 


a widow who was too nearly related to him to admit of a 
marriage with her....Hence we may judge how severe 
the laws would have been against a man who marricd his 
own step-mother. But how was it possible then, under 
these circumstances, to contract such a marriage at 
Corinth? It could have been done only under the alleged 
sanction of the Jewish law. The Jews pretend that a 
proselyte by baptism becomes a descendant of Abraham, 
and in so strict a sense that all former relations imme- 
diately close. Hence they drew this conclusion, “that a 
heathen was at liberty to marry his mother, or his own 
sister, a8 soon as she wag regenerate by baptism.” Now 
the Jews were at this time permitted to live according to 
their own laws; and the Christians were then considered 
asa Jewish sect. In particular, the privilege of marryi 

according to their own customs, and without any enard 
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A JewisH FAMILY skaRncHiIng ror Leaven.—Picart. 


to the Roman civil Iaw, they retained till the time of 
Theodosius, who deprived them of it in the statute 
entitled “ De Judeis et Celicolis.” The incestuous mar- 
riage, therefore, of which St. Paul complains, might be 
solemnized, to the great offence of the heathens, under the 
sanction of Judaism or Christianity.’ 

As this enormity thus appears to have been the result 
of Jewish casuistry, we may safely conclude that it was 
committed by a heathen convert who had been received 
into the Judaizing section of the Corinthian church. It 
is the only marked transaction of this party to which the 
Epistle aitudes. as it is chiefly occupied with correcting 
the mistakes and offences of the opposite or Gentile party, 
which still acknowledged the authority of the apostle, 
and had sent him a letter soliciting his counsels. The 
peculiar character of the transaction, and the mischievous 
consequences it was calcalated to produce, would not 
allow him to pass it by, although resulting from another 
class of mistaken principles than those which chiefly 
engage his attention. 

Such connections have always been most abhorrent to the 
ideas of the Orientals. Mohammed was wont to visit it with 
greatseverity. ‘ Baraa-bin-Aazib said, “ My maternal uncle 
passed by me, having a standard, which his highness 
(Mohammed) had sent with him, asa sign that he was 
sent on business ; and I said, Where are you going ? He 
said, His highness has sent me to a man who has married 
one of his own father’s wives, to bring his head.”’ 
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7. * Purge out therefore the old leaven.’—In this and the 
followmg verse there are manifest allusions to the feast of 
the Passover and the days of unleavened bread, during 
which no leavened bread was to be eaten, or even be 
allowed to remain in the house of a Jew; in consequence 
of which every particle of leaven was carefully sought 
for and disposed of before the Passover commenced. ‘On 
this subject very full directions are given in Exod. xii. 
15-20; and in the note there we have briefly mentioned 
the serupulous care with which the modern Jews clear 
out from their houses, on such occasions, every crumb of 
leavened bread. As a suitable illustration of the subject, 
we introduce, from Picart, a representation of a Jewish 
family assiduously engaged in purging out the old leaven, 
as described in the note to which we refer. 

9. ‘I wrote unio you tn an epistle.—This has led the 
majority of commentators to conclude that the Apostle 
had written a previous epistle which has not’been pre- 
served. But we are rather inclined to agree with a very 
respectable minority in considering that the text itself 
affords no satisfactory evidence for an earlier epistle, 
while all external evidence is against it. It is more pro- 
bable that he refers to what has already been said in the 
present epistle. The text well admits of being rendered 
—‘I had written to you in this epistle’ (Whitby) or, 
‘I have been writing to you’ (Bp. Middleton); or, ‘J 
have (already or just) written to you’ (Bloomfield), 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1 Zhe Corinthians must not ver their brethren, in 
going to law with them: 6 jally under st he 
9 The unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God. 15 Our bodies are the members of Christ, 
19 and temples of the Holy Ghost. 16,17 They 
must not therefore be defiled. 


Dare any of you, having a matter against 
another, go to law before the unjust, and not 
before the saints ? | 

2 Do ye not know that the saints shall 
judge the world? and if the world shall be 
judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 
smallest matters ? 

3 Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? 
how much more things that pertain to this 
life ? 

4 If then ye have judgments of things per- 
taining to this life, set them to judge who are 
least esteemed in the church. 

5 I speak to your shame. Is it so, that 
there is not a wise man among you? no, not 
one that shall be able to judge between his 
brethren ? 

6 But brother goeth to law with brother, 
and that before the unbelievers. 

7 Now therefore there is utterly a fault 
among you, because ye go to law one with 
another. ‘Why do ye not rather take wrong ? 
why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to te 
defrauded ? 

8 Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, and 
that your brethren. 

9 Know ye not that the unrighteous shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God? Be not 
deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of 
themselves with mankind, : 

h Matt. 6.39. Luke 6,29. Rom. 12. 19. 


Verse 1. ‘ Dare any of you...go to law before the unjust, 
and not before the saints ?’—Michaelis and others have 
taken some pains to shew that the Jews enjoyed the pri- 
vilege which the Christians are here enjoined to exercise, 
that of settling their own differences among themselves. 
Vitringa quotes a law of Arcadius and Honorius, by which 
the Jews are indeed forbidden to hold courts of judica- 
ture; but were permitted to have arbitrators, elected by 
the consent of both parties, whose decisions the Roman 
magistrates were bound to support and execute. As the 
Jews possessed this privilege so long after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, we may conclude that they enjoyed it before 
that time in still ter extent. And this inference is 
supported by a much more anciemé Rescript of Lucius An- 
tonius to the Sardinians, in which the privilege is repre- 
sented as having been enjoyed by the Jews, and is further 
secured to them. The words of the Rescript, as quoted by 
Josephus, are as follows :—‘ The Jews have represented 
to me that they have had from the very beginning their 
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§ Gen. 2.24. Matt. 19.5. Ephes. 9. 31. 
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10 Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God. 

11 And such were ‘some of you: but ye 
are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God. 

12 *All things’are lawful unto me, but all 
things are not ‘expedient: all things are 
lawful for me, but I will not be brought 
under the power of any. 

13 Meats for the belly, and the belly for 
meats: but God shall destroy both it and 
them. Now the body zs not for fornication, 
but for the Lord ; and the Lord for the body. 

14 And God hath both raised up the 
Lord, and will also raise up us by his own 
power. 

15 Know ye not that your bodies are the 
members of Christ? shall I then take the 
members of Christ, and make them the mem- 
bers of an harlot? God forbid. 

16 What? know ye not that he which is 
joined to an harlot is one body? for ‘two, 
saith he, shall be one flesh. 

17 But he that is joined unto the Lord is 
one spirit. 

18 Flee fornication. Every sin that a 
man doeth is without the body ; but he that 
committeth fornication sinneth against his own 


19 What? °know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you, which ye have of God, and ye are not 
your own? 

20 For ‘ye are bought with a price: there- 
fore glorify God in your body, and in your 
spirit, which are God’s. 





Chap, 10. 23. 


. 3 3 4 Or, profitable. 
6 Chap. 3. 16. 7 Chap. 7. 23. 


own assembly, according to the custom of their ancestors 
and their own place, where they settled disputes among 
themselves. As they have now requested that the same be 
farther granted to them, I have determined that leave be 
given to them.’ It appears also from Tanchuma, fol. 92. 2, 
that the Jews had a law among themselves, by which all 
Israelites were bound, in case of any litigation, not to 
bring their disputes before auy heathen tribunal. From 
these facts, as connected with the present text, it has been 
inferred that the Christians, being many of them Jews, 
and confounded with them, enjoyed the same privilege in 
this matter as they did. The facts are interesting, as 
shewing the reluctance which Jews felt to go to heathen 
tribunals, and the exemption which they enjoyed. And as 
we believe that those Jews who were converted to Chris- 
tianity continued at this time to be looked upon as Jews 
by the heathen, we might conclude that the Apostle re- 
proaches them for having dropped their own custom, if 
we were certain that he now addresses the Jewish portion 
419 
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refers to the conduct of the Gentile converts, we have no 
reason to suppose that their civil position was modified by 
their having embraceé the Christian faith, even although 
that faith were considered to give them a religious connec- 
tion with the Jews. We are therefore disposed to under- 
stand the text quite independently of the facts we have 
stated. There never was a law on earth to oblige persons 
to appeal to a magistrate if they were able to settle their 
differences among themselves, or by arbitrators of their 
own choosing, s0 long as they have no desire to enforce 
their conclusion by such measures as the civil power only 
could authorize. This, we believe, is what the Apostle 
counsels them to do, and reproves them for not doing: 
and to do this no authority or privilege from the civil 
overnment was necessary; although this could not he 
ispensed with by the Jews, when they desired that the 
conclusions of their arbitrators should have the force and 
effect of a judicial decision. 
18. ‘ Flee for nication.’ —The frequent cautions against 
lewdness, which the Apostle gives to the Corinthian con- 
verts, are explained and illustrated by the character of 


CHAPTER VII. 


2 He treateth of marriage, 4 shewing it to be a remedy 
against fornication: 10 and that the bond thereof 
ought not lightly to be dissolved. 18,20 Every man 
must be content with his vocation. 25 Virginity 
wherefore to be embraced. 35 And for what respects 
we may either marry, or abstain from marrying. 


Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote 
unto me: Jt 7s good for a man not to touch a 
woman. 

2 Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let 
every man have his own wife, and let every 
woman have her own husband. 

3 Let the husband render unto the wife 
due benevolence: and likewise also the wife 
unto the husband. 

4 The wife hath not power of her own 
body, but the husband: and likewise also the 
husband hath not power of his own body, but 
the wife. 

5 Defraud ye not one the other, except z¢ 
be with consent for a time, that ye may give 
yourselves to fasting and prayer; and come 
together again, that Satan tempt you not for 
your incontinency. 

6 But I speak this by permission, and’ not 
of commandment. 

7 For I would that all men were even as 
I myself. But every man hath his proper 
gift of God, one after this manner, and another 
after that. 


8 I say therefore to the unmarried and 
widows, tt. is good for them if they abide 
even as I. 


9 But if they cannot contain, let them 
marry: for it is better to marry than to burn. 


1 Matt, 5. 32,and 19.9, Mark 10.11. Lake 16. 18. 
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of the Corinthian church. But if, as we rather think, he | 
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Corinth,—notorious, even among the heathen, for the dis- 
solute conduct of its inhabitants, and for their abandonment 
to every kind of sensuality and voluptuous indulgence. 
The heathen world in general regarded the indulgence of 
the sensual appetites as a matter in itself indifferent; but 
even heathen morality was shocked at the proverbial ex- 
cesses of Corinth. Indeed, what could be expected of the 
state of society in a town which possessed a temple to 
Venus, in which a thousand women were kept in honour 
of the goddess, and ministered to the gratification of her 
adorers? Such abandoned worship was not only in itself 
sufficient to corrupt a city, but secured to it the further 
corruption which it derived from the continual arrival of 
dissolute strangers, who came from all parts to visit this 
unholy temple. Considering, therefore, the loose prin- 
ciples in which the native converts had been brought up, 
the temptations by which they were surrounded, and the 
vague ideas concerning Christian liberty which they 
entertained, we can easily understand the deep anxiety 
which St. Paul experienced, and his frequent and earnest 
representations on this subject. 





10 And unto the married I command, yet 
not I, but the Lord, ‘Let not the wife depart 
from her husband : 

11 But and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband: 
and let not the husband put away dis wife. 

12 But to the rest speak I, not the Lord : 
If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, 
and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him 
not put her away. 

13 And the woman which hath an husband 
that believeth not, and if he be pleased to 
dwell with her, let her not leave him. 

14 For the unbelieving husband is sanc- 
tified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
sanctified by the husband: else were your 
children unclean ; but now are they holy. 

15 But if the unbelieving depart, Jet him 
depart. A brother or a sister is not under 
bondage in such cases: but God hath called 
us “to peace. ? 

16 For what knowest thou, O wife, whether 
thou shalt save thy husband? or how knowest 
thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy 
wife ? 

17 But as God hath distributed to every 
man, as the Lord hath called every one, 
so let him walk. And so ordain I in all 
churches. 

18 Is any man called being circumcised ? 
let him not become uncircumcised. Is any 
called in uncircumcision? let him not be ar- 
cumcised. 

19 Circumcision is nothing, and uncircum- 
cision is nothing, but the keeping of the com- 
mandments of God. 


2 Gr. in peace. 
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20 Let every: man abide in ‘the same 
calling wherein he was called. 

21 Art thou called being a servant? care 
not for it: but if thou mayest be made free, 
use 2¢ rather. 

22 For he that is called in the Lord, being 
a servant, is the Lord’s “freeman: likewise 
also he that is called, being free, is Christ’s 
servant. ; 

23 ‘Ye are bought with a price; be not ye 
the servants of men. | 

24 Brethren, let every man, wherein he is 
called, therein abide with God. 

25 Now concerning virgins I have no 
commandment of the Lord: yet I give my 
judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy 
of the Lord to be faithful. 

26 I suppose therefore that this is good 
for the present “distress, I say, that it 1s good 
for a man so to be. 

27 Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not 
to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife ? 
seek not a wife. 

28 But and if thou marry, thou hast not 
sinned ; and if a virgin marry, she hath not 
sinned. Nevertheless such shall have trouble 
in the flesh: but I spare you. 

29 But this I say, brethren, the time is 
short: it remaineth, that both they that have 
wives be as though they had none ; 

30 And they that weep, as though the 
wept not; and they that rejoice, as thoug 
they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as 
though they possessed not ; 

31 And they that use this world, as not 
abusing iz: for the fashion of this world 


passeth away. 


3 Gr. made free, 4 Chap. 6. 20. 


Verse 1. ‘ Concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto 
me.’—Of these things he first considers the question of 
matrimony, from which it appears that the Corinthian 
church (or at least a party of it) had written to consult 
him on the subject. It is difficult to ascertain what their 
opinions were in this matter; but taking the question as 
here stated, in connection with the nature of the disputes 
which distracted the church at Corinth, it may appear 
that, since the Jewish Christians were disposed to incul- 
cate the necessity of marriage as an imperative and indis- 
pensable duty, the Gentile party were inclined to run into 
an opposite extreme, and insist on the superior advantages 
of celibacy, which it appears they justified by St. Paul's 
example, and also recommended to others. It would seem 
as if some went so far, that, although married, they re- 
solved to practise a continual continency. The Apostle 
answers that, in this matter, every one might act as he felt 
to be the best for himself; but seems to incline to the 
opinion that, under the circumstances of persecution and 
distress to which Christians were then exposed, it would 
be better for those to remain single who felt no constrain- 
ing inducements to matrimony, 
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32 But I would have you without careful- 
ness. He that is unmarried careth for the 
things that belung to the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord. 

33 But he that is married careth for the 
things that are of the world, how he may 
please his wife. 

34 There is difference also between a 
wife and a virgin. The unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord, that she may 
be holy both in body and in spirit: but she 
that is married careth for the things of. the 
world, how she may please her husband. 

35 And this I speak for your own profit ; 
not that I may cast a snare upon you, but for 
that which is comely, and that ye may attend 
upon the Lord without distraction. 

36 But if any man think that he behaveth 
himself uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass 
the flower of her age, and need so require, let 
him do what he will, he sinneth not: let them 
marry. 

37 Nevertheless he that standeth stedfast 
in his heart, having no necessity, but hath 
power over his own will, and hath so decreed 
in ie heart that he will keep his virgin, doeth 
well. 

38 So then he that giveth her in marriage 
doeth well; but he that giveth her not in 
marriage doeth better. 

39 °The wife is bound by the law as long 
as her husband liveth; but if her husband be 
dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom 
she will; only in the Lord. 

40 But she is happier if she so abide, after 
my judgment : and j think also that I have 
the Spirit of God. 


5 Or, necessity. 





q Rom. 7 2 


6. ‘ I speak.«..not of commandment.’—The meaning of 
the Apostle probably receives illustration from the fact that, 
among the Jews, there was a positive and emphatic com- 
mandment to matrimony. This command was of course 
made imperative on the man only; for among them, as in 
all other nations, the woman could not make the first 
motion towards marriage. Maimonides thus expounds 
the matter :—‘ The man is commanded concerning beget- 
ting and multiplying; but not the woman. And when 
does the man come under this command? From the age 
of sixteen or seventeen years. But if he exceed twenty 
years without marrying, behold, he violates and renders 
an affirmative precept vain. But if he be studious of the 
law, and conversant in it; and if he fears marriage, lest 
the care of providing for his wife hinder his study in the 
law, he may still tarry; because he that is employed on 
the precepts is free from that precept; much more he who 
is einployed in the study of the law jas distinguished from 
the precepts]. He whose mind is always occupied in the 
study of the law, and he who is intent upon it all his days, 
if he marry not a wife, in his hand is no iniquity. But 
if affection prevail upon him, let him marry, though he 
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have no children, lest he fall into evil thoughts.’ These 
exceptions are somewhat analogous to those of the Apostle. 
The Gemara itself is, however, much more stringent ; and 
declares that whoever abstains from multiplying his 
species, is the same as a murderer; he is as though he 
diminished from the image of Gad. Besides the primary 
ground of this obligation— the multiplication of the species, 
the command was also enforced by the consideration that 
it was not for man to be alone. Much curious matter 
—not all of it very decent—may be found on this subject 
in the Jewish writings. 

13. * The woman which hath an husband that believeth not, 
and tf he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him.’ 
—This becoming and proper rule is illustrated and con- 
trasted by the difficulties and indecorums which resulted 
from the opposite rule which Mohammed thought proper 
to establish. He directed that a woman converted from 
paganism to Islam might quit her unbelieving husband, 
and, if she pleased, marry a believer. If, however, the 
first biabaad: also became a convert subsequently, his claim 
to the wife revived, and she had to go back to him, even 
though she had since married another. Any one may 
imagine the confusion this would create. 

14, ‘ Else were your children unclean ; but now are they 
holy”—This is an obvious and natural conclusion from 
the premises ; but it requires some attention to apprehend 
its effect. As it often happened that only one party in the 
matrimonial union was converted, the other remaining in 
heathenism, it becomes a question how far this change 
altered the nature of the union. The Apostle decides it 
made no alteration in the social relation between them. 
They were to remain united, unless they separated by 
mutual consent, or the unconverted desired the converted 
to depart. The Christian nature of one of the parties 
sanctified the union, so that the children which sprung 
from it were to be regarded as Christian, not heathen 
children. 

It should be distinctly borne in mind that in much of 
this Epistle Paul is protesting against the Jewish notions, 
practices, and obligations, which Judaizing teachers were 
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endeavouring to im upon the heathen converts; and 
there is no doubt that the words ‘ holy’ (ayia) and ‘ un- 
clean’ (dxd@apra) were used in the conventional Jewish 
senses, as applied collectively to those who did and who 
did not profess Christianity ; or, in other words, employing 
the same terms in the same senses in which they were 
used by his opponents, That the words were thus under- 
stood and employed by them might be shewn by the fol- 
lowing among other Talmudical instances:—A husband 
and wife being made proselytes, must be separated from 
each other ninety days, that a distinction may be made 
between the issue born in holiness and the issue born out 
of holiness. The daughter of a proselytess, made a pro- 
selytess with her mother,—if she Ng unchaste (after 
espousal) is to be strangled. But if she conceive without 
holiness, and bring forth in holiness, she is to be stoned. 
Again, the son of a male and female proselyte, although 
he be conceived and born in holiness, yet he may marry 
a bastard woman. 

On the other hand, the heathen were regarded by the 
Jews as ‘ unclean,’ so utterly unclean that nothing could 
pollute them, not even a sepulchre, the most unclean of 
all things. 

19. * Circumcision ts nothing.—Although the Jews 
looked upon it as thing, even they did not regard it 
as eo far essential that it was to be maintained under all 
circumstances and at all events. Some Jews, even some 
priests, always remained uncircumcised, and were nat 
considered the less Israelites, nor were the latter precluded 
from officiating on that account. The most common cause 
of this remarkable anomaly was when the brethren of the 
person had died from the effects of circumcision, so that 
there was reason to apprehend that he would also die if 
circumcised. It was held :—‘ The Israelites are not bound 
to perform the precepts where death will certainly follow : 
for it is said, ‘“* Laws, which if a man observe, he shall 
live in them,” not “die in them.”’ 

21. ‘ If thou mayest be made free use it rather.’—The 
slaves among the Greeks and Romans, and particularly 
the latter, seem, upon the whole, to have been much less 
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favourably circumstunced than in the East. The power 
of the master over them was equally absolute, and much 
more tyrannically exercised. A Christian also must, as 
such, have experienced many difficulties in the service of 
a heathen master. Hence, while the Apostle counsels 
them to ‘ care not for it,’ he adds, that it would be better, 
if possible, to obtain their freedom. The early Christians 
felt all this; and hence we learn from the oh en hen of 
Jastin Martyr and Tertullian, that, as far as their means 
allowed, they exercised their charity in purchasin the 
freedom of such of their brethren as were in the condition 
of slaves. 

36. ‘ Behaveth himself uncomely toward his virgin. — 
Some think that the word rendered ‘ virgin’ means gene- 
rally the virgin state, applicable to either sex, and there- 
fore equivalent to our ‘ single person.’ But it has been 
justly objected, that there is no site for this inter- 
pretation ; and that the ordinary use of the term, as well 
as the clear connection of the passage, requires us to read, 
‘his virgin daughter,’ not ‘ his virginity.’ The passage 
therefore refers to the case of a father, considering the 
marriage of his daughter, who had become marriageable. 
This must have been a matter of great anxiety to the 
parent; so much so, indeed, that it could not but form 
part of the Apostle’s consideration of the whole question. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 Zo abstain from meats offered to idols, 8,9 We 
must not abuse our Christian liberty, to the offence of 
our brethren: 11 but must bridle our knowledge with 
charity. 

Now as touching things offered unto idols, we 

know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge 

puffeth up, but charity edifieth. 

2 And if any man think that he knoweth 
any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought 
to know. 

3 But if any man love God, the same is 
known of him. | 

4 As concerning therefore the eating of 
those things that are offered in sacrifice unto 
idols, we know that ‘an idol 7s nothing in the 
world, and that there ts none other God but one. 

5 For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be 
gods many, and lords many,) 

6 But to us there is but one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we *in him; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom qe all things, 
and we by him. 


1 Chap. 10. 19. 2 Or, for him, Rom. 11. 36. 


8 
6 Gr. edified, 
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It should be recollected that celibacy was not in the East, 
and particularly among the Jews, reputable for either sex, 
and least so for females; and the discredit of the un- 
married woman involved a serious discredit to her nt, 
as one who had not properly performed his vat foe | er, in 
using every exertion to get her married. In » & man 
who allowed his daughter to remain unmarried, was con- 
sidered as criminal as if he were a party to her prostitu- 
tion; ang to avoid the disgrace of having an unmarried 
daughter, he was even counselled to manumit his slave, 
and marry her to him. Compare Ecclus. xlii. 9: ‘ The 
father waketh for the daughter, when no man knoweth; 
and the care for her taketh away sleep: when she is 
young, lest she pass the flower of her age; and, being 
married, lest she should be hated,’ etc. 
The feeling on the general subject was not so strong 
among the Greeks acd Romians as in the East; and many 
hilosophers of high name taught, that to men the single 
ife might be recommended as the most free from care 
and the most favourable to the cultivation of knowledge. 
But even in Europe the celibacy of females was not advo- 
cated. For them marriage was on all hands allowed to 
be the most suitable condition, and a single life was not 
by any means free from reproach, 


7 Howbeit there is not in every man that 
knowledge: for some with conscience of the 
idol unto this hour eat zé as a thing offered 
unto an idol; and their conscience being 
weak is defiled. 

8 But meat commendeth us not to God: 
for neither, ‘if we eat, *are we the better; 
neither, if we eat not, ‘are we the worse. 

- 9 But take heed lest by any means this 
‘liberty of your’s become a stumblingblock to 
them that are weak. 

10 For if any. man see thee which hast 
knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is weak 
be “emboldened to eat those things which are 
offered to idols ; 

11 And through thy knowledge shall the 


weak brother perish, for whom Christ died ? 


12 But when ye sin so against the brethren, 
and wound their weak conscience, ye sin 
against Christ. 

13 Wherefore, “if meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. 


more. 4 Or, have we the less. 


5 Or, power. 
7 Rom. 14. 21. : 





Verse 4. ‘ Eating of those things... offered... unto 
idols.’ —It could not be unlawful in itself to eat what had 
been offered to idols ; for the consecration of flesh or of 
wine to an idol did not make it the property of the idol; 
an idol being in fact a nonentity, and incapable of pro- 
perty. This is the doctrine of the apostle, who therefore 
allows the Corinthians to eat freely whatever was sold in 
the shambles, without being careful to ascertain whether 
it had been offered to idols or not. In case, however, ‘a 
weak brether’ should call their attention to the circum- 


stance, that the meat before them had been thus offered, 
they were, for his sake, to abstain. The Corinthians, how- 
ever, had carried their ideas of Jiberty much further than 
this ; being  pevinted led away by their spirit of opposition 
to the Jewish Christians, who were disposed, according to 
their old notions, to abstain most scrupulously from the 
idol sacrifices, and deemed it their duty to ascertain that 
nothing of which they partook had been offered to an idol. 
But the Gentile converts, being taught that the eating of 
such food was a matter of indifference, and knowing that 
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‘an idol was nothing,’ chuse to understand that all the 
circumstances which might be connected with such eating 
were also matters of indifference. Therefore they ab 
it lawful to visit the heathen temples, which were fre- 
quently places of riot and debauchery, and to partake of 
the offerings, amidst the praises which were sung to the 
heathen gods. ‘This,’ as Michaelis observes, ‘ was an 
actual participation of the idolatry; and such persons 
were of course considered by the heathen as having joined 
in their worship. St. Paul therefore judged it necessary 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 He sheweth his liberty, 7 and that the minister ought 
to live by the gospel: 15 yet that himself hath of his 

* own accord abstained, 18 to be either chargeable unto 
them, 22 or offensive unto any, in matters indifferent, 
24 Our life its ike unto a race. 


Am I not an apostle ? am I not free? ‘have I 
not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? are not ye 
my work in the Lord ? 

2 If I be not an apostle unto others, yet 
doubtless I am to you: for the seal of mine 
apostleship are ye in the Lord. 

3 Mine answer to them that do examine 
me is this, 

4 Have we not power to eat and to drink ? 

5 Have we not power to lead about a 
sister, a “wife, as well as other apostles, and as 
the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas ? 

6 Or I only and Barnabas, have not we 
power to forbear working? 

7 Who goeth a warfare any time at his 
own charges? who planteth a vineyard, and 
eateth not of the fruit thereof? or who feedeth 
a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the 
flock ? 

8 Say I these things as a man? or saith 
not the law the same also ? 

9 For it is written in the law of Moses, 
*Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox 
that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take 
care for oxen ? 

10°Or saith he zt altogether for our sakes ? 
For our sakes, no doubt, this is written: that 
he that ploweth should plow in hope ; and that 
he that thresheth in hope should be partaker 
of his 7 | 

11 ‘It we have sown unto you spiritual 
things, zs 2¢ a great thing if we shall reap your 
carnal things ? 

12 If others be partakers of this power 
over you, ave not we rather? Nevertheless 
we have not used this power; but suffer all 
things, lest we should hinder the gospel of 
Christ. | 


1 Chap. 15. 8. 
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2 Or, woman. 3 Deut. 25. 4. 4 Rom 


I. CORINTHIANS. 
| to warn the Corinthians against idolatry, which he has 


. 18. 27. 
7 Gal.6.6. 1 Tim. 5.17. 


(A.D. 59. 


done especially in 1 Cor. x. 7,2; 2 Cor. vi. 14-17. Whe- 
ther an act be a religious test or not depends on the cir- 
cumstances and place of its performance. If I eat a wafer 
in my room, it signifies nothing: but if I eat it before a 
Romish altar, I avow myself a member of the church of 
Rome.’ It will be obServed that in this note we have ad- 
verted not merely to the contents of this chapter, but to 
all which the apostle has said on the subject in his epistles 
to the Corinthians. 


13 *Do ye not know that they which minis- 
ter about holy things ‘live of the things of the 
temple? and they which wait at the altar are 
partakers with the altar ? 

14 Even so hath the Lord ordained ‘that 
they which preach the. gospel should live of 


the gospel. 

15 But I have used none of these things: 
neither have I written these things, that it 
should be so done unto me: for i were better 
for me to die, than that any man should make 
my glofying void. 

16 For though I preach the gospel, I have 
nothing to glory of: for necessity is laid upon 
nie ; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the 
gospel ! 

17 For if I do this thing willingly, I have a 
reward ; but if against my will, a dispensation 
of the gospel is committed unto me. 

18 at is my reward then? Verily that, 
when I preach the gospel, 1-may make the 
gospel of Christ without charge, that I abuse 
not my power in the eae 

19 For though I be free from all men, yet 
have I made myself servant unto all, that I 
might gain the more. | 

20 And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews ; to them that are 
under the law, as under the law, that I might 
gain them that are under the law ; 

21 To them that are without law, as with- 
out law, (being not without law to God, but 
under the law to Christ,) that I might gain 
them that are without law. 

22 To the weak became I as weak, that I 
might gain the weak: I am made all things 
to all men, that I might by all means save 
some. 

23 And this I do for the gospel’s sake, 
that I might be partaker thereof with you. 

24 Know ye not that they which run in a 
race run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
So run, that ye may obtain. : 

25 And every man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things. Now they 
6 Num. 18. 20. Deut. 10. 9, and 18. }. 6 Or, feed. 
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do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we 
an incorruptible. 

26 I therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; 
so fight I, not as one-that beateth the air: 
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27 But I keep under my body, and bring 
7? into subjection: lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, myself 
should be a castaway. | 








Verse 1. ‘Am I not an sara —It seems that St. 
Paul’s apostolical authority had been questioned by the 
Judaiszing Christians at Corinth ; and in proof of this, they 
had referred to certain disagreements between his practice 
and that of the other apostles, which they add as im- 
plying his own consciousness that he was not invested 
with the same powers which they . In answer 
to this, Panl first usserts his full apostolical authority, and 
his equal right with them to all that which they claimed, 
but which he, from considerations of expediency, had de- 
clined. He then adduces instances in which, from snch 
considerations, he had waived the exercise of his apostoli- 
cal right; particularly that, although fully entitled to have 
his wants provided for by the church in which he laboured, 
he had, for the sake of independence, and to preclude the 
suspicion of interested motives, chosen rather to earn his 
own living by the labour of his hands, This is the gene- 
ral scope of the chapter. 

— ‘Am I not free ?’—He is contending that he was free 
to accept his maintenance (although he did not always 
find it expedient to do so) from the heathen, to whom he 
preached the gospel. That he found it necessary to assert. 
this, calls attention to another notion entertained by the 
Judaizing teachers. It was a decision of the Jewish law- 
yers that tithes were not to be taken or demanded from 
Gentiles, or a maintenance sought from them; and that 
an Israelite should not in any way render himself beholden 
to a Gentile. This is a matter on which the law was si- 
lent; and the conclusion was reached, not through any 
liberality of sentiment, but through the contempt and 
hatred with which the Gentiles were regarded. 

7. ‘Who goeth a warfare...at his own charges?’—In 
times more ancient, it had not been customary for soldiers 
to receive pay from the public; the people, or a certain 
class of the people, being liable to be called out as occasion 
arose, and to serve at their own expense. This had been 
originally the Roman custom also; but at this time the 
Roman soldiers had long been in the habit of receiving 
pay from the public; as always happens when the military 
service becomes a profession. Consequently, the Roman 
empire scarcely at this time afforded an example of a 
soldier going a warfare at his own charges. Even those 
kings, ethnarchs, and tetrarchs, whom the Romans per- 
mitted to hold sovereignty, seem generally to have adopted 
the custom of paying the troops in their service. Thus, 
John the Baptist counselled the soldiers of -Herod the te- 
trarch to be ‘contented with their wages.’ 

— ‘ Eateth not of the fruit thereof.—This alludes to 
the custom for the tenant of a vineyard to pay a produce- 
rént to the owner. 

— ‘ Eateth not of the milk.’—The Oriental shepherd is 
generally paid not in money, but by being allowed a part 
of the milk of the flock which he tends, and a certain pro- 
portion of the lambs which it produces while under his 
care. The proportion varies with circumstances; every 
tenth lamb is not unusual. 

24. ‘ Run in a race.’—Here follow some beautiful allu- 
sions to the Isthmian Games, which, as already mentioned, 
were celebrated on the isthmus which connected the Morea 
with the continent, and near which the city of Corinth 
stood. The Isthmian were the third of the four sacred 

es celebrated in Greece ; the others being the Olympic, 

e Pythian, and the Nemxan. They were celebrated every 
third year, in the summer. They consisted of racing, 
wrestling, leaping, boxing, and quoiting, nor were music 
and poetry, or whatever was rare and costly in nature or 
art, wanting to aggrandize the spectacle, e illustrations 
of the apostle are taken almost exclusively from the 
stadium, or foot-race. 





— ‘They...run all, but one receiveth the prize.’—In 
the other games there were several prizes of different 
value, but in the race there was but one prize for the 
victor. 

— ‘Sorun, that ye may obtain.’—This probably refers 
to the necessity of adherence to the rules by which the 
race was regulated. The path which the racers were 
to keep was marked out by white lines or by posts; and 
he who trespassed bad ber these lines, diverging from the 

which they marked out, lost the prize, even though 

e were the first to reach the goal. Indeed, if, as some 
state, the course was bounded on one side by the river 
Alpheus, and on the other was kept by men with drawn 
swords, a greater danger was involved, in any deviation, 
than the mere loss of the victor’s crown. 

25. ‘Js temperate in all things.’—This refers to the se- 
vere previous training which those underwent who in- 
tended to compete for the prize at the Isthmian Games. 
This training lasted twelve months, during which, under 
an experienced teacher of the gymnastic arts, all the wants 
of nature, and all sensual indulgence, was under the moet 
strict regulation. Their eating, drinking, walking, and 
sleeping were determined, as to time and quantity, by 
rule; and they were constantly exercised in arts the 
prizes for which they intended to contest. Raphelius and 
others have pointed out the illustration which the follow- 
ing passage in Epictetus offers:—‘ Would you be a victor 
in the Olympic games? So, in good truth, would I; for 
it isa glorious thing. But pray consider what must go 
before, and what must follow, and so proceed in the at- 
tempt. You must then live by rule, eat what will be dis- 
agreeable, and refrain from delicacies: you must oblige 
berg to constant exercise, at the appointed hour, in 

eat and cold; you must abstain from wine and cold - 
liquors: in a word, you must be as submissive to all the 
directions of your master as to those of a physician,’ 
Enchirid, ce. 35. 

— ‘ They do it to obtain a corruptible crown.’—The im- 
mediate reward of the victor in these games was a garland 
of Jeaves, which faded and perished soon. The victor's 
robes) in the Isthmian Games, was of pine-leaves: in the 

lympic Games, of wild olive; in the Pythian, of laurel ; 
and in the Nemeean, of parsley. It is true that there were, 
besides this, some important emoluments and privileges, 
which rewarded the victor in the games; but the ‘ cor- 
ruptible crown’ was the immediate and sensible reward 
of the victor, and probably was at the time more thought 
of than any ulterior benefits, since it gave the right to 
them all, and covered the person who wore it with honour 
and distinction in the eyes of assembled Greece. 

26. ‘ Run, not as uncertainly,’—The third note on verse 
24 explains this. 

— ‘So fight I, not as one that beateth the air.’—The 
metaphor here is changed from running to boxing. 
The Apostle, in saying that he does not fight ‘as one 
that beateth the air,’ possibly alludes to the prelimin 
exercises of those who intended to engage in the aa 
istic contests. In order to acquire the proper dexterity 
and firmness of muscle, it was customary for them to 
exercise themselves with the gauntlet, and to fling their 
arms about as if they were engaged with an actual 
combatant. This was called beating the air ; and came to 
be a proverbial expression applied to those who missed 
their aim in the actual conflict; which seems to be the 
thing here intended by the apostle. 

27.‘ I keep under my body, etc.—This is a continuation 
of the pugilistic metaphor, and is opposed to the uncertain 
beating of the air just mentioned. The word (owor:déJw) 
rendered ‘I ‘keep under,’ means to strike on the face, and 
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particularly on that part under the eyes, hence to strike 
under the eye, that being the part especially aimed at by 
the combatants. The word also is often used to signify a 
livid tumour on that part, and is sometimes pale iat | 
employed to denote a Face terribly bruised and disfigured, 
as the face of a boxer usually is when he comes from the 
combat. 

— ‘ Bring it into subjection.’—This is thought by Ham- 
mond and others to allude to the practice of the wrestlers, 


in securing the victory by giving their opponent a fall. 
The connection of the two allusions, this to wrestling and 
the preceding to boxing, is the more obvious when it is 
understood that one of the games combined both sorts of 

lay. There isan allusion which connects them as closely 
in Aristotle (het. i. 5): ‘He who can oppress and get 
down his adversary is called good at wrestling ; he who 
can smite him down with his fist an able boxer; bat he 
that can do both is the pancratiasta.’ 








CHAPTER X. 


1 Zhe sacraments of the Jews 6 are types of our’s, 
7 and thetr punishments, 11 examples for us. 14 
We must flee from idolatry. 21 We must not make 
the Lord's table the table of devils : 24 and in things 
indifferent we must have regard of our brethren. 


Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye 
should be ignorant, how that all our fathers 
were under ‘the cloud, and all passed through 
*the sea; 

2 And were al] baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea; 


1 Exol, 13, 21. 
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Num. 9. 18, 8 Exod. 14. 22. 


© Num. 26. 65, 7 Gr. our figures. 


8 Exod. 16 15, 


3 And did all eat the same ‘spiritual 
meat ; 

4 And did all drink the same ‘spiritual 
drink : for they drank of that spiritual Rock 
that “followed them: and that Rock was 
Christ. 

5 But with many of them God was not well 
pleased: for they ‘were overthrown in the 
wilderness. 

6 Now these things were ‘our examples, to 
the intent we should not lust after evil things, 
as “they also lusted. 

7 Neither be ye idolaters, as were some of 


4 Exod. 17.6. Num. 20. 11. 


3 Or, went with them, 
8 Num. 11. 4. 


Psal. 106. 14. 
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them ; as it is written, "Ihe people sat down 
to eat and drink, and rose up to play. 

8 Neither let us commit fornication, as some 
of them committed, and '° fell in one day three 
and twenty thousand. 

9 Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of 
them also tempted, and *'were destroyed of 
serpents. 

10 Neither murmur ye, as some of them 
also murmured, and ‘*were destroyed of the 
destroyer. 

11 Now all these things happened unto 
them for 'Yensamples::and they are written 
for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come. 

12 Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall. 

13 There hath no temptation taken you but 
‘such as is common to man: but God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able; but will with the 
temptation also make a way to escape, that ye 
may be able to bear 2¢. 

14 Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from 
idolatry. 

15 I speak as to wise men ; judge ye what 
I say. 

16 The cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not the communion of the blood of Christ ? 
The bread which we break; is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ ? 

17 For we being many are one bread, and 
one body: for we are all partakers of that 
one bread. 

18 Behold Israel after the flesh: are not 
they which eat of the sacrifices partakers of 
the altar ? 

19 What say I then? that the idol is any 

thing, or that which is offered in sacrifice to 
‘idols is any thing? 

20 But Z say, that the things which the 

Gentiles ‘*sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, 
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and not to God: and I would not that ye 
should have fellowship with devils. 

21 Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, 
and the cup of devils: ye cannot be partakers 
of the Lord’s table, and of the table of 
devils. 

22 Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? 
are we stronger than he ? 

23 All things are lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient: all things are law- 
ful for me, but all things edify not. 

24 Let no man seek his own, but every 
man another’s wealth. 

25 Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
that eat, asking no question for conscience 
sake : 

26 For ‘*the earth zs the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof. 

27 If any of them that believe not bid you 
to a feast, and ye be disposed to go; whatso- 
ever is set before you, eat, asking no question 
for conscience sake. 

28 But if any man say unto you, This is 
offered in sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his 
sake that shewed it, and for conscience sake : 
for ‘7the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof : 

29 Conscience, I say, not thine own, but of 
the other: for why is my liberty judged of 
another man’s conscience ? 

80 For if I by oe be a partaker, why 
am I evil spoken of for that for which I give 
thanks ? 

31 '’Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, 
4 eee ye do, do all to the glory of 
32 *°Give nonce offence, neither to the Jews, 
nor to the *’Gentiles, nor to the church of 
God: 

33 Even as I please all men in all fhings, - 
not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of 
many, that they may be saved. 


9 Exod. 32. 6. 10 Num. 25. 9. 11 Num. 21. 6. 18 Num. 14. 87. 13 Or, types 14 Or, moderate. 
15 Deut. 82.17. Paral. 106. 37. 16 Deut. 10.14. Psal. 24.1. fF Deut. 10.14. Peal. 24.1. 18 Or, thanksgiving. 
19 Col, 3. 17. 20 2 Cor. 6.3. . 2! Gr. Greeks. 


Cuap. X.—The general design of this chapter appears 
to be to impress upon the Corinthians that they carried 
their ideas of Christian liberty to a dangerous extent, 
when they joined idolaters in the feasts held in the idol- 
temples upon the sacrifices which had been offered there ; 
since they could not do this without at least seeming to be 
idolaters themselves. This he illustrates by a reference to 
the idea of communion involved in the act of eating and 
drinking, in the Lord’s Supper on the one hand, and ina 
participation of the sacrifices of the Jewish altar on the 
other ; shewing by these instances that to join in a feast 
considered sacred was considered the act of an adherent 
to that system under which it took place, and with which 
it was connected. Such being the scope of this chapter, 


ew A 


its contents may be comprehended in the general illustra- 
tion which has been given in the note to ch. viii. 

10. ‘ Destroyed of the destroyer.'—They all died in the 
course of 40 years. It is therefore probable that the 
Apostle uses the term in the Jewish sense, especially in his 
great argument in which there is such constant reference 
to Jews notions and prejudices. Bad angels were called 
by them ‘ destroyers,’ good angels ‘ ministering ;’ but pre- 
eminently, ‘The angel of death, called by them Samuel, 
was the destroyer.’ To describe the numbers who were 
in the course of a@ defined number of years cut off by 
death, as being ‘destroyed by the destroyer,’ is therefore 
a markedly Jewish form of expression. 

16. ‘ The cup of blessing. —This was the name which 
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the Jews gave to the cup of wine over which, at the Pas- 
sover feast, thanks were given after meat. It was in 
taking this that the Eucharist was instituted by our 
Saviour ‘after supper.’ The continued application of 
the Jewish name to it under the altered circumstances, is 
eminently appropriate. 

27. ‘ Whatsoever is cet before you, eat, asking no question.’ 
—The Apostle declares the exemption of the couverts from 
a multitude of vexatious and troublesome scruples, which 
the Jews had imposed upon themselves, respecting what 
they ate—the company with which they sat—and the 





CHAPTER XI. 


1 Hereproveth them, because in holy assemblies 4 their 
men prayed with their heads covered, 6 and women 
with their heads uncovered, 17 and because generally 
their meetings were not for the better, but for the 
worse, 21 as namely in profaning with thar own 
feasts the Lord's supper. 23 Lastly, he calleth 
them to the first mnstitution thereof. 


BE ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ. 

2 Now I praise yon, brethren, that ye re- 
member me in all things, and keep the ‘ordi- 
nances, as I delivered them to you. 

3 But I would have you know, that *the 
head of every man is Christ; and the head 
of the woman ts the man; and the head of 
are ts God. ; 

4 Every man praying or prophesying, havin 
his head Lies : teiciciat his heed: i 

5 But every woman that prayeth or pro- 
snicnae with her head uncovered dishonoureth 

er head: for that is even all one as if she 
were shaven. 

6 For if the woman be not covered, let her 
also be shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman 
to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered. 

7 For a man indeed ought not to cover Ais 
head, forasmuch as "he is the image and glory 
of God: but the woman is the glory of the 
man. 

8 For the man is not of the woman; but 
the woman of the man. 

9 ‘Neither was the man created for the 
woman ; but the woman for the man. 

10 For this cause ought the woman to have 
“power on her head because of the angels. 

11 Nevertheless neither is the man without 
the woman, neither the woman without the 
man, in the Lord. 

12 For as the woman zs of the man, even 
so is the man also by the woman; but all 
things of God. 

13 Judge in yourselves: is it comely that 
a woman pray unto God uncovered ? 

1 Or, traditions. % Fphes. 5.23. 2Gen. 1.26. 4 Gen. 2, 28. 
6 Or, vail. 7 Or, schisms. 8 Or, sect 
pi Mats 36. 26, Mark'l4. 22. Luke 22. 19. 
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13 Or, for a remembrance, 


manner of eating. They had to satisfy themselves that 
the fruits and herbs at table had been tithed—that they 
had been consecrated according to custom—that no cere- 
monial ee had been communicated to them, etc. 
And of meat that appeared at table, were to feel 
assured that it had not been offered to idols, that it had 
not been ‘torn,’ or strangled ; that it had been slaughtered 
according to rule, etc. From all these paltry meddling 
| endear the apostle declares the converts free; and lays 

own the fine broad principle—‘ All things are lawful 
for me, although all things are not expedient.’ v. 28, 





14 Doth not even nature itself teach yon, 
that, if a man have long hair, it is a shame 
unto him ? 

15 But if a woman have long hair, it is a 
glory to her: for her hair is given her for a 
covering. 

16 But if any man seem to be contentious, | 
we have no such custom, neither the churches 
of God. 

17 Now in this that I declare unto you I 
praise you not, that ye come together not for 
the better, but for the worse. 

18 For first of all, when ye come together 
in the church, I hear that there be “divisions 
among you; and I partly believe it. 

19 For there must be also “heresies among 
you, that they which are approved may be 
made manifest among you. 

20 When ye come together therefore into 
one place, *thzs is not to eat the Lord’s shed ih 

21 For in eating every one taketh before 
other his own supper: and one is hungry, and 
another is drunken. 

22 What? have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, 
and shame ‘them that have not? What shall 
I say to you? shall I praise you in this? I 
praise you not. 

23 For I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you, That the 
Lord Jesus the sume night in which he was 
betrayed took bread : 

24 ''And when he had given thanks, he 
brake zt, and said, Take, eat: this is my body, 
which is broken for you: this do '*in remem- 
brance of me. 

25 After the same manner also he took the 
cup, when he had supped, saying, This cup is 
the new testament in my blood: this do ye, as 
oft as ye drink zt, in remembrance of me. 

26 For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, '*ye do shew the Lord’s death 
till he come. 

27 Wherefore whosoever shall eat this 


5 That {s, a covering, in sign that she ts under the power of her husband. 


10 Or, them that are poor. 


9 Or, ye cannot eat. re sddteee 
r,s ye. 
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bread, and drink ¢his cup of the Lord, un- 
worthily, shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord. —— 

28 But let a man examine himself, and so 
let him eat of that bread, and drink of that 


cup. 
“Bo For he that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily, eateth and drinketh '‘damnation to 
himself, not discerning the Lord’s body. 
30 For this cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep. 


16 Or, judgment. 
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31 For if we would judge ourselves, we 
should not be judged. | 

32 But when we are judged, we are chas- 
tened of the Lord, that we should not be con- 
demned with the world. 

33 Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come 
together to eat, tarry one for another. 

34 And if any man hunger, let him eat at 
home ; that ye come not together unto '*con- 
demnation. And the rest will I set in order 
when I come. 





18 Or, judgment. 





Verse 4. ‘ Praying or prophesying, having his head co- 
vered. —It was the custom of the Jews not to pray unless 
the head were veiled ; thus, as they held, expressing them- 
selves reverent and ashamed before God, and unworthy to 
behold him with open face. Now the question is, whether 

. the heathen converts were to adopt this obligation, or were, 
according to their own notions and customs, to pray with 
uncovered heads. The apostle, who is always anxious that 
they should keep their necks out of the Jewish yoke, 
decides, as might be expected, that they should follow the 
custom of their own coantry in this matter. To this day 
the Jews pray with their heads covered. 

— ‘ Having his head covered.’—There are several very 
difficult passages in this chapter, and the present is one of 
them. Some commentators pass over this verse as unable 
to explain it; while others give it the mast opposite expla- 
nations, some of which are good, separatel baker, but will 
not stand before a comprehensive view of the subject in all 
its bearings. The di ty lies in finding the Apostle’s 
reason for giving this direction: and we are inclined to 
think that it has reference to some ideas and usages con- 
nected with the act of covering the head, which have 
eluded research, and our ignorance of which preclades us 








Guexx WoRsdIPPING WITH THE HEAD UNCOVERED. 


from obtaining a satisfactory explanation. We will briefly 
a a few of the alternatives, and state our objections to 
them, 


__ 1. It is in opposition to the’ idolatrous custom of cover- 
ing the head in worship. Objection. It was not univer- 
sally an idolatrous custom: the Greeks and Egyptians 





worshipped with heads uncovered: and, although the 
Romans did cover their heads, so did the Jews, who were 
not idolaters. 

2. That as the Greeks were uncovered even in their 
worship, the custom of covering the head, which had crept 
into the Corinthian church, was forbidden as having a 
ridiculous appearance in the eyes of the people. Remark. 
This is exactly the opposite reason to the preceding: but 
we do not know that we should reject it as part of a reason, 
though not as a whole one. ; 

3. It was a superstitious custom. Objection. It was so, 
certainly, among the Romans, who veiled their heads and 
faces that they might see no evil omen: and it may also 
be allowed that the Jewish Talith, or prayer-veil, used by 
the con tions, involved much superstition. — But then 
God had prescribed in the Law that the high-priest should 
wear a mitre, and the common priests and Levites turbans 
or ‘bonnets,’ in their ministration: and this covering of 
the head, at least, was not a su ition. 

4. Covering the head, including the face, was a mark of 
subjection, or even of condemnation, and therefore forbid- 
den to men. Objection. Covering the head was not in 
itself a degradation, although it became such in certain 
forms and under certain circumstances, Was the idea of 
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subjection involved when the Roman or Jewish priest 
covered his head with a mitre, when the king wore his 
crown, and when the warrior put on his helmet? 

After this, it may seem hazardous to offer anything new 
on the subject. We will however venture, although with- 
out any great confidence, to direct attention to the fact, that 
it is not said that the congreyation did, contrary to the cus- 
tom of the place, cover their heads in the church, but that 
those who prayed and prophesied did so—distinguishing 
themselves by covering their heads for the occasion. This 
they may have thought the more proper, as, although they 
kuew there was no authority in Scripture for the Talith to 
be worn, as a head-veil, by the congregation, they knew 
also that turbans were directed to be worn by the officiatin 
priests under the Law. There may have been very 
reasons why St. Paul should object—not merely because it 
must have seemed absurd to the Greeks, but because it in- 
volved an idea of assimilation, in a matter purely cere- 
monial, to a priesthood, the functions of which he declared 
to have ceased when Christ died. 

For those who prefer it, we may state another explana- 
tion which has occurred to us. ‘There is every reason to 
suppose that the Judaizing and Gentile Christians met in 
the same assembly for worship, notwithstanding their dif- 
ferences, From what we have seen of the former, we ma 
safely enough conclude that they wore the Talith on suc 
occasions, and insisted on the necessity of its being worn. 
The Gentile converts, being thus constantly reminded of it, 
probably mentioned the subject to the Apostle in their letter, 
and now receive an answer from him. 

5. ‘ Every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head 
uncovered dishonoureth her head.’—At this time the precise 
meaning of the Apostle has become rather obscure in this 
direction, which is the opposite of that given to the men. 
However, as in that he decided adversely to the Jewish 
custom, so he does in this. Women ordinarily appeared 
veiled very closely among the Jews in these later days of 
the Hebrew commonwealth ; but it appears that when they 
attended on the holy services they took off their veils and 
exposed their faces. For women to ap unveiled at 
worship, in a country where they are usually closely veiled, 
was liable to abuses, to avoid which the Apostle decides 
that women should be veiled as well at worship as on other 
occasions. If it had been the custom for women to go 
ordinarily unveiled, we may easily believe this direction 
would not have been given. The abuses which arose in 
Jerusalem from the practice we have mentioned were so 
many and great, that some of the Talmudists declare the 
three great feasts to have been evils {‘scabs’] on account 
of the manner in which the women engaged and diverted 
the attention of the men on such occasions. It is said that, 
for this reason, they were wont to fast after the Passover 
and Pentecost. 

We have shewn on former occasions that the head 
is the seat of female modesty in the East—and hence 
the care of females to veil the face in public, and still 
more the top and back of the head: and that for a 
woman to expose her head entirely is considered most 
disgraceful. Now it was much the same in Greece. 
The women, as lately intimated (Rom. xvi. 1), led a 
solitary life in the gynmconite, and veiled themselves 
when they went abroad. For the rest we may quote 
Michaelis :—‘ They relaxed from their severity at the fes- 
tivals instituted in honour of their deities, at which the 
Grecian women appeared with their faces uncovered: and 
this is the reason that, in the Greek comedies, love gene- 
rally begins in a temple. Under these circumstances it 
was a disgrace for Christian women % uncover themselves 
during the time of divine service, and to present them- 
selves not only in a manner unusual at other times, but 
like women of bad character among the Jews. Yet the 
Christian women at Corinth uncovered their heads when 
they prophesied. This again was probably an imitation of 
heathen customs: for not only the Bacche did the same, 
bat other pretended prophetesses uncovered their heads 
and dishevelled their Pail, in order to shew their sacred 
fury and enthusiastic rage. The reader therefore will not 
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think it extraordinary that St. Paul should oppose so super- 
stitious and offensive a custom.’ 

— ‘As if she were shaven,.’—All ancient nations agreed 
in considering it the greatest disgrace to a woman for her 
hair to be cut close or shaven, unless when it was done as 
an act of extreme grief. It was imposed as a mark of 
infamy and dishonour on harlots and adulteresses. This 
even held, and still holds, in thoée nations where the men 
habitually shave their heads—as in the modern East and 
as in ancient Egypt. In the latter country, all the males 
shaved their heads, and wore either wigs of caps; but the 
women always wore their own hair, even in mourning, 
neither were their heads shaven after death (Wilkinson, 
ch. x.). The Roman women also wore their hair long, 
although the men had theirs cut short. Thus the practice 
of the women, in not shaving or cropping their hair, has 
never been influenced even by the contrary usages of the 
men. 

10. ‘ Power on her head because of the angels.’—There is 
perhaps no passage of Scripture more difficult than this, or 
which has more exercised the learning and ingennity of 
commentators to elicit the sense. On the first clause. 
‘ power on her head,’ we shall content ourselves with the 

neral admission, that it here denotes a veil, without fol- 

owiug the elaborate investigations into the cause why a 
word which expresses ‘ power’ in its primary signification, 
should also denote ‘a veil.’ We shall only express our 
own inclination to concur in the interpretation of the 
German critics, as adduced by Bloomfield, that the word 
is employed to denote a veil, not with any reference to 
the superiority of the man to the woman, but of the mar- 
ried woman to the maiden; superiority in point of honour 
and dignity being, in the Kast, ever conceded to them, as 
indeed is the case at the present day in every country of 
Europe. A veil then may be called ¢fovc.a, because it 
was a sign of honour, as denoting a superior condition. 
We are the more disposed to concur in this, from knowing 
that in the East a married woman or a widow is generally 
distinguished from one who has not been married, by 8 
marked difference in the veil and head-dress. In some 
countries indeed the female does not formally wear a veil 
until she is married. 

The remainder of the sentence, ‘ because of the angels,’ 
is much more difficult. It is not within our province to 
enter into a question of pure criticism ; nor would we under 
take to determine a matter which Locke confessed he could 
not understand, and on which men of much eminence have 
differed greatly. Not being, however, willing to pass the 
text without notice, we shall briefly indicate, among the 
various opinions, a few which have been the most largely 
entertained, and which deserve the most attention. 

Many think that real angels are intended ; but since 
there are both good and evil angels, opinion is divided 
within this general conclusion. Those who suppose the 
Apostle to refer to good angels, conclude that he adduces 
their presence at religious assemblies as a reason for ea 
priety of appearance and decorum of demeanour. /t15 
further observed that the Jews were seu dl eibaor is of 
the presence of angels wherever men worsbipped God. 
Others, however, who allow angels to be intended, think 
that evil angels must be understood. But this explanation 
seems to have been the resort of those who were indeed 
convinced that real angels must be denoted, and were yet 
reluctant to admit that celestial apne were intended ; for 
nothing can be more far-fetched and unsatisfactory than 
the reasons given for this assumption. 

Bat it has also been observed that the word ‘ angel’ also 
means a me ; and that the name is anced applied 
to the celestial spirits because they were considered ab the 
messengers of God. Therefore many here understand it 
in this simple sense, and suppose either that it refers to 
te assemblies of the men to 
those of the women, and on whose account they ought to 
be veiled, and present as decorous an appearance as if they 
were in the same place with the male members of the 
church. Or else, that it denotes the messengers or spies 
whom, as Tertullian informs us, the heathens were in the 
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habit of sending to observe what was said and done in the 
Christian assemblies. This interpretation has received the 
most favour from recent expositors; and in support of it 
reference is made to Heb. xi. 31; James ii. 25, in which 
the very word here employed is applied to the ‘ spies’ sent 
by the Israelites to survey the land of Canaan. 

It has, moreover, not been forgotten that the same title 
of ‘angels’ is applied to the ministers of the church in the 
New Testament (as in Rev. ii. and iii.); and hence some 
have supposed that they are here intended. Under this 
impression, various explanations have been afforded of the 
caution, with reference to them, which the Apostle here 


ives; but if these be really the persons intended, the 


irection probably amounts to no more than that the 
women are enjoined to appear in their presence with all 
such decorum as the customs of the country required them 
to observe in the presence of men, except their husbands 
and very near relations. 

14. ‘Jfa man have long hair, it is a@ shame unto him.’ — 
As having an effeminate appearance, we presume. It was 
not a Jewish custum to let the hair grow long; on the 
contrary, they cut it often [did they shave the head? 
see Ezek. v. 1], and, however at other times, always 
before a feast. The Nazarites, however, as we all know, 
let their hair grow long, never cutting it until the term of 
their vow was completed. It is therefore more than pro- 
bable that the Apostle’s reprobation is levelled at the dis- 
position of the Corinthian Judaizers to retain the custom 
of Nazariteship. 

20. ‘ This is not to eat the Lord’s supper,,—From this 
and what follows, it is evident that the Apostle refers to 
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circumstances connected with the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper; and the question is how the disorderly eating and 
drinking here mentioned could be associated with so simple 
a celebration. It should be noted that the Lord’s Supper 
was taken every Sunday; and it seems clear that the 
Agapee, or love-feasts, of which so much is said by the 
early ecclesiastical writers, were joined to the Communion, 
forming part of the celebration. This was probably in 
imitation of what took place at its institution; when the 
eating and drinking of the bread and wine were not soli- 
tary acts, but formed parts of a feast which was at the 
same time taken. The feast itself, as celebrated by the 
Corinthians, seems to have been furnished after the model 
of the Symposia of the Greeks, in which every one contri- 
buted his own provision, and then all partook in common. 
But it seems that, in the Corinthian church, the selfishness 
and unseemly greed of the wealthier members marred the | 
intention of this regulation; as, instead of forming, with 
the provisions they brought, a common stock to be equally 
shared by all the members of the church, they appropriated 
to their separate use the food they had brought, whereby 
the poor, who could bring but little, must have come off 
with very indifferent fare. It is not very clear whether 
the wealthy kept constant possession of that which they 
brought, or, having in the first instance affected to throw 
it into the common stock, eagerly appropriated it to their 
own use when the time of eating arrived. We can easily 
imagine the disgraceful scenes which this practice pro- 
duced, and the just occasion which it offered for the anim- 
adversions of the Apostle. 








CHAPTER XII. 


1 Spiritual gifts 4 are divers, 7 yet allto profit withal. 


8 And to that end are diversely bestowed: 12 that 

by the like proportion, as the members of a natural 

body tend all to the 16 mutual decency, 22 service, 

and 26 succour of the same body ; 27 so we should do 

we for another, to make up the mystical body of 
wrist. 


Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant. | 

2 Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried 
ee unto these dumb idols, even as ye were 
led. 

3 Wherefore I give you to understand, 
that no man speaking by the Spirit of God 
calleth Jesus ‘accursed : and ¢hat no man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost.. 

4 Now “there are diversities of gifts, but 
the same Spirit. 

> And there are differences of administra- 
tions, but the same Lord. 

6 And there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh all in 
all. 

7 But the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man to profit withal. 

8 For to one is given by the Spirit the 
word of wisdom; to another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit ; 


1 On, anathema. 


2 Rom. 12. 4, &c. 


9 To another faith by the same Spirit ; to 
meen the gifts of healing. by the same 
spirit, 3 , 
P10 To another the working of miracles ; to 
another prophecy; to another discerning of 
spirits ; to another divers kinds of tongues ; to 
another the interpretation of tongues : 

11 But all these worketh that one and the 
selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man seve- 
rally as he will. 

12 For as the body is one, and hath many 

members, and all the members of that one 
body, being many, are one body: so also is 
Christ. : 
. 13 For by one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or “Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free; and have 
been all made to drink into one Spirit. 

14 For the body is not one member, but 
many. | 

15 If the foot shall say, Because I am not 
the hand, I am not of the body; is it there- 
fore not of the body ? 

16 And if the ear shall say, Because I am 
not the eye, I am not of the body ; is it there- 
fore not of the body ? 

17 If the whole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, 
where were the smelling ? 

18 But now hath Cod set the members 


8 Gr, Greeks. 
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every one of them in the body, as it hath 
leased him. 

19 And if they were all one member, where 
were the body ? 

20 But now are they many members, yet 
but one body. | 

21 And the eye cannot say unto the hand, 
I have no need of thee: nor aguin the head 
to the feet, I haveno need of you. 





22 Nay, much more those members: of the 


body, which seem to be more feeble, are ne- 
cessary : 

23 And those members of the body, which 
we think to be less honourable, upon these we 
‘besfow more abundant honour ; and our un- 
comely parts have more abundant comeliness. 

24 For our comely parts have no need : 
but God hath tempered the body together, 
having given more abundant honour to that 
part which lacked : 


4 Or, put on. 5 Or, division. 


Verse 3. ‘ Calleth Jesus accursed.’—This probably refers 
to the custom of persecutors to require of suspected Chris- 
tians that they should curse Christ, as a test by which it 
might be known whether they were really such or not 
(see the note on Acts xxvi. 11). Or else it may allude to 
the Jews, who delighted to avow that they held Christ 
accursed, on the ground (among others) that he was cru- 
cified ; and the Law says, ‘Cursed is every one that hangeth 
on atree.’ We do not like, without pines iearrnck which 
does not here exist, to adduce the shocking blasphemies 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 All gifts, 2, 3 how excellent soever, are nothing 
worth without charity. 4 The praises thereof, 
13 and its preference before hope and faith, 


Tuoven I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

2 And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all know- 
ledge ; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing. 

3 And though I bestow all my goods to 

~ feed the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing. 

4 Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; cha- 
rity envieth not; charity ‘vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, 

5 Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil ; 

1 Or, f¢ rot rash. ® Or, with the truth. 
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25 That there should be no *schism in the 
body ; but that the members should have the 
same care one for another. 

26 And whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it; or one member 
be honoured, all the members rejvice with it. 

27 Now ye are the body of Christ, and . 
members in particular. 

28 And °God hath set some in the church, 
first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of 
healings, helps, governments, ‘diversities of 
tongues. 

29 Are all apostles? are all prophets? are 
all teachers ? are all "workers of miracles ? 

30 Have-all the gifts of healing? do all 
speak with tongues? do all interpret ? 

31 But covet earnestly the best gifts: and 
yet shew I unto you a more excellent way. 


7 Or, kinds. ® Or, powers. 


which they were accustomed to connect with our Lord’s 
name. 

15. ‘If the foot shall say,’ etc.—The beautiful and sns- 
tained similitude which here follows, drawn from the 
mutual dependence of the members of the human body, 
will remind most of our readers of the famous apologue, 
on the same subject, by Menenius Agrippa, by which he 
succeeded in allaying the discontents of the Roman people. 
It is exceedingly illustrative, but is so familiarly known as 
to render its insertion unnecessary. 





6 Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
*in the truth ; 
7 Beareth all things, believeth all things, 

hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

8 Charity never faileth: but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

_ 9 For we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part. 

10 But when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away. 

11 When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I *thought as a child: 
but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things. 

12 For now we see through a glass, ‘darkly ; 
but then face to face: now I know in part; 
but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. 

13 And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity. 


3 Or, reasoned. 4 Gr. tn a riddle. 
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Verse 1. ‘ Though I speak with the tongues of men.’ — 
The languages, not the eloquence. As much as to say, 
‘Though I spoke all the languages of men,’ etc. The 
phrase was well known among the Jews ; and they under- 
stood by it the seventy languages spoken by the seventy 
nations (as they counted) of the world, They count it 
among the accomplishments of Mordecai that he knew all 
these seventy languages. It is well observed by Lightfoot 
and Whitby, that the Apostle, in the three first verses of 
this chapter, reckons up the things which were most highly 
esteemed among the Jews. It may be suspected that some 
persons in the church of Corinth, who had received the 
gift of tongues, were too proud of the distinction and 
power which it gave them; and are now told, that if they 
could speak all the languages of men, this, without 
‘charity,’ would be to themselves of no avail. 

— ‘And of angels.’—There is much talk among the 
Rabbinical writers about the language of the angels, 
which some of the Talmudical fathers professed to be 
able to understand. They did not suppose it was Hebrew, 
as some Christian writers have supposed. 

— ‘ Of angels.’—It is by no means necessary to inquire 
whether the angels have a language, or to understand the 
Apostle as affirming that they have. The passage is 
hyperbolical as it stands, and the idea involved, of the 
angels as speaking & language, may. be part of the hyper- 
bole. It is enough for the purpose of the Apostle to 
suppose this—particularly as it was the opinion of his 
countrymen. ‘They not only believed that the angels had 
a language, but that this Pia Ne was the key of all 
mysteries, and that some of their Rabbins had acquired a 
knowledge of it. They tell us, for instance, that R. 
Jochanan ben Zacchai, who was a contemporary of St. 
Paul, understood this language: bat we doubt whether, 
by this, anything more is meant than the old Hebrew 
tongue, which was at this time a dead language; since the 
same authorities assure us that the use of ‘the holy tongue’ 
was one of three things in which the Israelites were like 
the ministering angels: and to this information they add, 
that angels were ignorant of the Syriac language. Per- 
haps, after all, by ‘the tongue of angels,’ the Apostle 
means the power and eloquence with which an angel 
might be supposed to speak. 


— ‘ Charity..—Some serious misconceptions have arisen 
from the use of this word, which, whatever may have 
been its force when employed by our venerable trans- 
lators, now bears a restricted signification which very 
inadequately and unworthily expresses the force of the 
original. ‘Love’ is the proper meaning of the word 
dydrn; but even so, the otiginal, like the word by which 
it is translated, varies in intensity of ans accordin 
to the manner in which it is applied. We apply the wo 
‘love’ to express a considerable variety of sentimerts. ‘In 
the present case we may safely accept the sense which Ro- 
binson here assigns it: namely, that it denotes ‘ that good 
will towards others, that love to our neighbours, that 
brotherly affection, which the religion of Jesus commands 
and inspires.’ Indeed, what the Apostle intended to 
express by this word, is so clearly aud minutely defined 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1 Prophecy is commended, 2, 3,4 and preferred before 
speaking with tongues, 6 by a comparison drawn from 
musical instruments, 12 Both must be referred to 
edification, 22 as to their true and proper end. 26 
The true use of each is taught, 29 and the abuse 
taxed. 34 Women are forbidden to speak in the 
church. 3 


Fottow after charity, and desire spiritual 
gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy. 
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misconception might seem to be precluded. 

_ — ‘Sounding brass.’—Such as a trumpet or other wind 
instrument, usually made of brass. 

2. ‘ Understand all mysteries.'—The apostle is evidently 
enumerating the qualifications which the Judaizers 
deemed of the highest value. Thus, to ‘ understand all 
mysteries,’ was no common distinction. * Hillel the elder,’ 
we are told, ‘had eighty disciples: thirty, who were 
worthy to have the Holy 2 rest upon them, as it did 
upon Moses; thirty, worthy that the sun should stand 
still for them, as it did for Joshua; twenty, between these. 
The greatest of them all was Jonathan ben Uzziel; the 
least was Jochanan (John) ben Zacchai. He perfectly 
well understood the Scripture, the Mishna, the Gemara, 
the idiotisms of the law, and the scribes, the traditions, 
illustrations, comparisons, equalities, generations, pa- 
rables,’ ete. 

_—— ‘ Remove mountains.’—This was a proverbial expres- 
sion among the Jews to denote the doing of things which 
seem impossible. So they tell us of one R. Azzai, that 
there was not in his days a rooter up of mountains like 
unto him, or one that could do such great things as he 
did. This title of ‘Rooter up of mountains,’ they were 
fond of applying to such of their learned doctors as were 
notedly acute in disputation, and ready at solving diffi- 
culties. . 

3. ‘ Bestow all my goods,’ etc.— The Jews, like the 
Mohammedans of the present day, had a very exalted 
notion of the efficacy of alms-giving in procuring them 
acceptance with God. Hence they say, ‘Whosoever 
diminisheth anything of his substance to bestow in alms, 
shall be delivered from hell.’ Mention is made of some 
who for this reason gave to the poor everything they 
possessed. 

— ‘Give my body to be burned.’— This must have 
sounded strange to, at least, the Jewish Christians, who 
had been brought up in the persuasion that martyrdom for 
the Law was sufficient not only for the expiation of their 
own sins, but for the sins of the whole nation. It would 
also have been well had those early Christians, who sought 
their own death, and exhibited an eager desire for mar- 
tyrdom, studied carefully the important meaning of this 
text. 

12. ‘Now we see through a glass, darkly.’—There is 
nothing in the word ésdrrpov to denote the substance of 
‘glass ;’ it simply expresses ‘something to see through,’ 
and is now generally supposed to refer to some of those 
semitransparent substances which the ancients used in 
their windows, such as thin plates of horn, transparent 
stone, and the like, through which they indeed saw the 
objects without, but very obscurely. Windows were often 
formed of the lapis specularis, mentioned by Pliny, which 
was very pellucid, and admitted of being split into thin 
cruste, though some of them were much more obscuze 
than others. A stone of this description is still employed 
for admitting light into apartments (chiefly baths) in some 
parts of Western Asia. It admits light rather freely, but 
objects cannot be seen through it, the effect being some- 
what similar to that of ground glass. - 


2 For he that speaketh in an unknown 
tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God: 
for no man ‘understandeth him; howbeit in 
the spirit he speaketh mysteries. 

- 38 But he that prophesieth speaketh unto 
men fo edification, and exhortation, and com- 
fort. 

4 He that speaketh in an unknown tongue 
edifieth himself ; but he that prophesieth edi- 
fieth the church. 


1 Gr. heareth. 
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but rather that ye prophesied: for ee is 
he that prophesieth than he that speaketh with 
tongues, except he interpret, that the church 
may receive edifying. 

é Now, brethren, if I come unto you speak- 
ing with tongues, what shall I profit you, ex- 
cept I shall speak to you either by revelation, 
or by knowledge, or by prophesying, or by 
doctrine ? 

7 And even things without life giving 
sound, whether pipe or harp, except they 

ive a distinction. in the *sounds, how shall it 
bs known what is piped or harped ? 

8 For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle ? 

9 So likewise ye, except ye utter by the 
tongue words “easy to be understood, how 
shall it be known what is spoken? for ye 
shall speak into the air. 

10 There are, it may be, so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them zs with- 
out signification. 

11 Therefore if I know not the meaning of 
the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a 
barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a 
barbarian unto me. 

12 Even go ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous 
‘of spiritual gifts, seek that ye may exccl to 
the edifying of the church. 

13 Wherefore let him that speaketh in 
an unknown tongue pray that he may in- 
terpret. 

14 For if I pray in an unknown tongue, my 
apirit pares ut my understanding is un- 
fruitful. 

15 What is it then? I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understandin 
ales: I will sing with the spirit, and I will 
. sing with the understanding also. 

6 Else when thou shalt bless with the 
spirit, how shall he that occupieth the room 
of the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of 
thanks, seeing he understandeth not what 
thou sayest ? | 

17 For thou verily givest thanks well, but 
the other is not edified. 

18 I thank my God, I speak with tongues 
more than ye all: 

19 Yet in the church I had rather speak 
five words with m pernclare nines & that by my 
voice I might teach others also, than ten thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue. 

20 Brethren, be not children in under- 


2 Or, tunes, 
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5 I would that ye all spake with tongues, | standing: howbeit in malice ‘be ye children, 


. 4 Gr. of spirits. 
8 Gr. tumult, or, Ei difencom 


but in understanding be ‘men. | 

21 In the law it ig ‘written, With men of 
other tongues and other lips will I speak unto 
this people ; and yet for all that will they not 
hear me, saith the Lord. 

22 Wherefore tongues are for a sign, not 
to them that believe, but to them that believe 
not: but prophesying serveth not for them 
that believe not, but for them which believe. 

23 If therefore the whole church be come 
together into one place, and all speak with 
tongues, and there come in those that are un- 
learned, or unbelievers, will they not say that 
ye are mad ? 

24 But if all prophesy, and there come in 
one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is 
convinced of all, he is judged of all : 

25 And thus are the secrets of his heart 


“made manifest; and so falling down on his 


face he will worship God, and report that 
God is in you of a truth, 

26 How is it then, brethren? when ye 
come together, every one of you hath a psalm, 
hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revela- 
tion, hath an interpretation. Let all things 
be done unto edifying. 

27 If any man speak in an unknown tongue, 
let it be by two, or at the most by three, and 
that by course ; and let one interpret. 

28 But if there be no interpreter, let him 
keep silence in the church ; and let him speak 
to himself, and to God. 


29 Let the prophets speak two or three, | 


and let the other judge. 

30 If any thing be revealed to another that 
sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. 

31 For ye may all prophesy one by one, 
that all may learn, and all may be comforted. 

32 And the spirits of the prophets are sub- 
ject to the prophets. 

33 For God is not the author of ‘con- 
fusion, but of peace, as in all churches of the 
saints. 

34 *Let your women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak ; but they are commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith the law. 

35 And if they will learn any thing, let 
them ask their husbands at home: for it isa 
shame for women to speak in the church. 

36 What? came the word of God out from 
you ? or came it unto you only ? 

37 If any man think himself to be a pro- 
phet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that 


5 Matt. 18 


cs © Gr. ect, or, of a re rs 
91 Tim. 2, 12, ei” 1 me 
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the things that I write unto you are the com- 
mandments of the Lord. 

38 But if any man be ignorant, let him be 
ignorant. 


I. CORINTHIANS. 
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39 Wherefore, brethren, covet to prophesy, 
and forbid not to speak with tongues. 

i Let all things be done decently and in 
order. 








Verse 8, ‘ If the trumpet give an uncertain sourd,’ etc.— 

It is well known that trumpets were exclusively em- 

loyed, in almost all ancient armies, for the purpose of 
directing th e movements of the soldiers, aud of informing 
them what they were to do—as when to attack, advance, 
or retreat. This was the custom in even the moet early 
Jewish armies, as the Law directed two silver trumpets to 
be made for the purpose (Num. x. 1, 2, 9). Of course, a 
distinction of tones was necessary to express the various 
intimations which were in this manner conveyed; and if 
the trumpeter did not give the proper intonation, the 
soldiers could uot tell how to act, or were in danger, from 
sas ota ot of acting wrongly. 

16 e that occupieth the room of the unlearned.’—Not 
an individual of their number representing them and 
acting for them, but any one among them, that is, any of 
them. The word rendered ‘ unlearned’ (i83:érns) we have 
already had occasion to explain as denoting a person not 
professedly learned or holding any public office or charac- 
ter—that is, strictly, private persons; meaning, in the 
present text, the private members of the church, or the 
audience, as ‘distinguished from the teachers. 

— ‘How shall he... .say Amen.’ An ‘Amen’ to a 
prayer not understood, would have been what the Jews 
called an Orphan Amen, which was an Amen spoken by 
one who weighed not or knew not why or to what he 
answered, In like manner the name of Orphan Psalms 
is given to those ms of which the author and the 
occasion of composition are unknown. ‘Amen,’ or ‘So 
be it,’ was, among the Jews, used by the congregation at 
the end of a prayer or blessing, to denote their assent to, 
or appropriation of, that which one person had pronounced. 
Many instances of this practice occur in the Old Testa- 
ment. From the Jewish synagogue this, with many 


other customs of worship, passed to the Christian church, | 


in which it is still generally retained. Justin Martyr 
particularly notices the unanimous and loud ‘Amen’ at 
the conclusion of the Lord’s Supper; observing, that 
‘When the minister had onthe the A ith oP oo 
thanksgiving, all the people present, with a joyful excla- 
mation, said Amen’ » OA Apol. g 97). Influenced by ideas 
taken from existing customs, most English readers are 
apt to suppose that the verse refers to some such person as 
he whom we call ‘the clerk; but there was no such 
officer either among the Jews or in the early Christian 
church. A few times in the Old Testament, and very 
frequently in the discourses of our Saviour in the Gospels, 
the same word occurs at the beginning of a sentence, by 
way of asseveration, or for the sake of emphasis, in the 
sense of assuredly, truly, verily—by which last word it is 
mecvagbie in our translation. 

‘ Let your women keep silence in the churches.’ —The 
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3 By Christ's resurrection, 12 he proveth the necessity 
of our resurrection, against all such as deny the 
resurrection of the body. 21 The fruit, 35 and 
manner thereof, 51 and of the changing of them 
that shall be found ahve at the last day. 


Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
L Or, hold fast. 


2 Or, by what speech. 


rules of the Jewish phe ogues were also remarkably 
strict on this subject. ave seen, on former occasions, 
that it was allowed to any competent person to read in 
the synagogues ; even an intelligent lad might do so; but 
not, on any account, a woman. So also, any one might 
in the synagogue ask questions for his instruction ; but to 
& woman this was by no means permitted. But do the 
present prohibitions refer to such things as these? This 
ts a question. There would not be much, if an , difficulty 
in this text if it stood alone; but we have fresh in our 
recollection what the Apostle ‘has said in ch. xi., suggest- 
ipg and requiring that the two passages should be com- 
pared with each other. In the former St. Paul enjoins 
that a woman should not ‘pray’ or ‘ prophesy’ with her 
head uncovered ; which seems obviously enough to sug- 
gest that she might do so with her head covered: but 

ere he says, that she should not speak or ask questions in 
the church. 

The point is confessedly one of great intricacy and 
difficulty, on which commentators have been greatly 
divided in opinion. It is remarkable that the culty 
never occurred to the ancient Greek commentators. Dr. 
Bloomfield thinks that, if it had, they would have been 
inclined to anticipate the explanation of Whitby and 
eggs i who suppose that the Apostle did not, in ch. 
xi., prohibit the women from speaking in the church, 
because his sole object there was to correct the abuse of 
their cence with the head uncovered, reserving his 
correction of the other abuse, of their officiating at a l, to 
this place. Bloomfield, however, concurs with dridge 
and others in dispating the validity of this explanation ; ; 
and himself suggests that, in the former passage, ‘ pra y- 
ing’ may be understood not of leading but of jotnin 
pre yer; and ‘prophesying,’ not of preaching or teaching, 

bik of the recitation of certain spiritual songs (whether in 
or extemporaneonusly), or the reading of devo- 
tional and edifying compositions in Past This certainly 
might not be incompatible with rohibition of the 
present chapter: but there are era s on which even 
this alternative has its difficulties. Another explanation 
is, that while here the Apostle alludes to the public as- 
semblies of the Church, in ch. xi. he refers to the smaller 
or more private assemblies, in which the women were 
permitted to exercise their gifts. Finally, the opinion 
most generally received, and which has the support of 
such prime authorities as Grotius, Locke, Doddridge, 
Benson, and others, is, that the women are forbidden to 
speak at all, except when they had a supernatural impulse 
or Divine revelation ; and that while the present verses 
refer to the general rule, the passage in ch. xi. relates to 
the sa ai 


gospel which I preached unto you, which 
ae e have received, and wherein ye stand ; 
y which also ye are saved, if ye ‘keep 

in paid "what I preached unto you, unless 
ye have believed in vain. 

3 For I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received, how that Christ died 
for our sins “according to the scriptures ; 


8 Isa. 53. 5, 6, &c. 
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4 And that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day ‘according to the scrip- 
tures : 

5 *And that he was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve : 

6 After that, he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once ; of whom the greater 

art remain unto this present, but some are 
allen asleep. 

7 After that, he was seen of James, then 
of all the apostles. 

8 °And last of all he was seen of me also, 
as of ‘one born out of due time. 

9 For I am the least of the apostles, that 
am not meet to be called an apostle, because 
I persecuted the Church of God. 

10 But by the grace of God I am what I 
am: and his grace which was bestowed upon 
me was not in vain; but I laboured more 
abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the 
grace of God which was with me. 

11 Therefore whether zt were I or they, so 
we preach, and so ye believed. 

12 Now if Christ be preached that he rose 
from the dead, how say some among you that 
there is no resurrection of the dead ? 

13 But if there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then is Christ not risen : 

14 And if Christ be not risen, then zs our 
preaching vain, and your faith 7s also vain. 

15 Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God ; because we have testified of God that 
he raised up Christ: whom he raised not up, 
if so be that the dead rise not. 

16 For if the dead rise not, then is not 
Christ raised : 

17 And if Christ be not raised, your faith 
7s vain; ye are yet in your sins. 

18 Then they also which are fallen asleep 
in Christ are perished. 

19 If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable. 

20 But now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the “firstfruits of them that slept. 

21 For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. 

22 For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. 

23 But ’every man in his own order: Christ 
the firstfruits ; afterward they that are Christ’s 
at his coming. 

24 Then cometh the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father ; when he shall have put down all 
rule and all authority and power. 


4 Peal. 16. 10 
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25 For he must reign, ‘till he hath put all : 
enemies under his feet. 

26 The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death. | 

27 For he ‘hath put all things under his 
feet. But when he saith, All things are put 
under Aim, it is manifest that he is excepted, 
which did put all things under him. 

28 And when all things shall be subdued 
uuto him, then shall the Son also himself be 
subject unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all. 

29 Else what shall they do which are ba 
tized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? 
why are they then baptized for the dead ? 

30 And why stand we in jeopardy every 
hour ? 

31 I protest by “your rejoicing which J 
have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. 

32 If ‘*after the manner of men I have 
fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advan- 
tageth it me, if the dead rise not? '‘let us eat 
and drink ; for to morrow we die. 

33 Be not deceived: evil communications 
corrupt good manners. 

384 Awake to righteousness, and sin not ; 
for some have not the knowledge of God: I 
speak this to your shame. 

35 But some man will say, How are the 
dead raised up? and with what body do they 
come? 

36 Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die: 

37 And that which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain: 

88 But God giveth it a body as it hath 

pleased him, and to every seed his own 
body. 
39 All flesh is not the same flesh: but 
there 1s one kind of flesh of men, another flesh 
of beasts, another of fishes, and another of 
birds. 

40 There are also celestial bodies, and 
bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the celes- 
tial zs one, and the glory of the terrestrial ts 
another. 

41 There is one glory of the sun, and an- 
other glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars: for one star differeth from another 
star in glory. 

42 So also zs the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incor- 
ruption : 


7 Or, aa abortive. 8 Col. 1.18. Rev. 1. 3. 
13 Or, to speak after the manner of men. 14 Ion, 28. 13. 
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43 It.is sown in dishonour ; it is raised in 
glory: it issown in weakness; it is raised in 
power : 

44 It is sown a natural body ; it is raised 
a spiritual body. There is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body. 

45 And so it is written, The first man 
Adam ‘*was made a living soul; the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit. 

46 Howbeit that was not frst which is spi- 
ritual, but that which is natural; and after- 
ward that which is spiritual. 

47 The first man 7s of the earth, earthy : 
the second man is the Lord from heaven. 

48 As is the earthy, such are they also 
that are earthy: and as 7s the heavenly, such 
are they also that are heavenly. 

49 And as we have borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly. 

50 Now this I say, brethren, that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God; neither doth corruption inherit incor- 
ruption. 


13 Gen. 2. 7 a 16 Matt. 24, 31. J Thes. 4. 16, 


Verse 5. ‘ He was seen of Cephas.’—As the authority of 
Peter and James was very high among, at least, the Ju- 
daizing Christians at Corinth, St. Paul refers to them 
peceeuy: and by name. To Peter here, and to James 
below. 

— ‘ Then of the twelve.'—Judas was dead, and Thomas 
was absent, so there were but ten; but, according to a 
very common practice, they are called the twelve, since 
that was the number of their body at its original institu- 
tion. Thus a council or tribunal denominated from the 
number of its members—as of Ten, Forty, Twenty-three, 
or Seventy—retains its name, even though some of its 
members may be absent. 

6. ‘ Seen of above five hundred brethren at once.’ —This 
is not recorded in the Gospels, and we should therefore 
not have known it had it not been mentioned here. In- 
deed we should not have known that our Lord had so 
many disciples, as only 120 are mentioned as being as- 
sembled at Jerusalem when Matthias was chosen to the 
apostleship. This appearance probably took place in 
Galilee, where our Saviour appears to have had a much 
greater number of disciples than in any other part of the 
country. 

7. * After that, he was seen of James.’—Tradition states 
that this was James the Less, the ‘ brother,’ or near rela- 
tive, of oar Lord. The separate appearance to him is not 
recorded by the Evangelists. 

29. ‘ Baptized for the dead.’—There is perhaps no pas- 
sage of Scripture which has been so variously interpreted 
as this. We cannot therefore undertake to state even the 
principal of the explanations which have been given ; but 
shall not withhold the expression of our own concurrence 
in the view taken by Chrysostom and other Greek fathers, 
as well as by Hammond, Wetstein, Bloomfield, and others. 
This interpretation gives to the passage the sense of ‘ Bap- 
tized in the confidence and expectation of a resurrection 
from the dead.’ Under this view, it is thought, by Chry- 
sostom and others, that there is also an allusion to the 
ancient mode of baptism by immersion, in which the im- 
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51 Behold, I shew you a mystcry; We 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 

52 Ina moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last “trump: for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorrup- 
tible, and we shall be changed. 

53 For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality. 

54 So when this corruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is written, ’7Death is 
swallowed up in victory. 

99 O death, where zs thy sting ? O ‘“grave, 
where zs thy victory? 

96 The sting of death zs sin; and the 
strength of sin zs the law. 

57 But thanks de to God, which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

58 Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 





your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


7 Iga. 25.8. Hos. 13. 14, 18 Or, hell, 


mersion represented the state of death, and the rising 
again, the resurrection from the dead. Compare Col. ii. 
12, ‘ Buried with him (Christ) in baptism, wherein also 
ye are risen with him ;’ and also Rom. vi. 3-5. 

32. ‘ If after the manner of men I huve fought with beasts 
at Ephesus.’—It has been questioned whether St. Paul 
here refers to an actual conflict with wild beasts at Ephe- 
sus, or alludes figuratively to a contest with brutal men. 
A very respectable body of commentators advocate the 
former opinion, and certainly produce some strong argu- 
ments against the latter. But on attentively considering 
the question, their objections do not appear unanswerable, 
and it seems much the safest course to assign the passage 
a literal interpretation, which has received the support of 
the great body of commentators, ancient and modern. But 
even were it not so, it would still be allowed that the 
allusion is derived from the conflicts with wild beasts, to 
which men were often in this age exposed. Some slight 
notice of this practice may therefore be very suitably in- 
troduced. 

To view wild beasts fight with each other in the amphi- 
theatre, or men combating with them, or even men ex- 
posed unarmed to be devoured by thein, after abortive 
attempts to evade their savage fury, were among those 
barbarous spectacles in which the Romans delighted, and 
which they introduced in the principal cities of their wide- 
spread dominion. In most countries of the East, and even 
of Europe, there are, or have been, more or less, practices 
of this sort, such as bear and bull baiting in this country ; 
bull-fighting in Spain; or single combats of men with 
forest beasts, or of such beasts with one another, in the 
East: but all these things are of small note and of trifling 
consequence compared with the ee of the Romans; for 
we frequently read of three or four hundred beasts being, 
in one way or another, slain in one show for the amuse- 
ment of the most sanguinary people that ever breathed. 
All sorts of animals from all parts of the world were em- 

loyed on such occasions ; and even water was sometimes 
introduced into the amphitheatre to enable the sea-mon- 
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sters and the inmates of the forest to combat together. 
Such fights of animals with one another do not however 
apply to the illustration of the present text. 
he men who fought with wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre were of different classes. First, there were per- 
gons condemned to death, and who were exposed to the 
wild beasts with some weapon in their hands, which they 
might use as best they could against the assailant. But 
very often such persons were ex unarmed to be lite- 
rally devoured by wild animals; in which case the spec- 
tators seem to have found their amusement in the feats of 
activity and prowess which even unarmed men often dis- 
a igs in such desperate circumstances. We know from 
early jastical history that, under the Roman perse- 
cutions, istians were very commonly sentenced to be 
given to TH beasts, which sentence means either armed or 
unarmed exposure, though the latter seems in the end to 
have become its most usual meaning as applied to con- 
demned Christians, probably because it was found that 
they were disposed to submit passively to their doom, and 
would not afford amusement either by their resistance to 
the assailing beast, or by their activity in evading his 
assaults, 
There was another class of combatants, who afforded 
more amusement. These were the persons regularly 
trained to such combats, and who bore the title of bestiariz. 
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Sometimes free men, of desperate circumstances, sought a 
precarious subsistence by hazarding their lives in this 
profession ; but it was chiefly exercised by slaves and pri- 
soners of war, whom their masters or conquerors devoted 
to it; or by condemned persons, to whom was thus afforded 
an uncertain prolongation of existence, dependent upon 
their own prowess, activity, or skill. 

The modes of combat were very various. Spears, darts, 
and swords, were the common weapons; and not long 
before this time—that is, in the reign of Claudius—the 
use of the veil, which the Spanish bull-fighters still retain, 
was introduced. With this in his left hand, the combatant 
was enabled to confound and baffle his savage opponent, 
while he plied his sword with the other. But the veil was 
not allowed to all combatants. In such combats, the men 

laced much reliance on the nimble turns and sudden 
eaps by which they evaded the onsets of the foe, and 
secured opportunities for the effective employment of their 
weapons. Indeed, there was one class of combatants who, 
trusting entirely to such exertion, entered the arena naked 
and unarmed, in order to provoke the fury of the beasts 
when they were first let loose. 

Our cuts, representing some incidents in such combats, 
are after Roman sculptures and paintings. 

36. ‘ That which ‘on sowest is not quickened, except it 
die.’ —This beautiful analogy has been sneered at by some 
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ComBaTs WITH Beasts.—From a Painting at Pompeii, engraved in Mazois. 489 
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philosophists as untrue in fact, since the grain does not 
die. This is true; but it requires little ingenuity to per- 
ceive that the comparison is popular, and that dro@dyn is 
therefore not to be understood as expressing utter death, 
but only that appearance of destruction which takes ri 


in the germinating seed. The sense is well expressed by 
Hewlett: ‘ That is, the germ or principle of vegetable life 
does not spring up in the form of a plant till the external 
bulk, consisting of the lobes, or farinaceous part of the 
seed, wastes away, and as it perishes becomes the appro- 
priate food of the new plant that is springing into life, till 
it is in a state to derive nutriment from the earth.’ 

43. ‘It is sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory.’—‘ The 
achievements of modern chemistry facilitate aud elevate 
our idea of that splendid change which may pass on the 
meanest relics of mortality. We had seen, it is granted, 
more wondrous transformations in nature, so early indeed, 
and so often, that we forget to consider and admire them ; 
we knew that He, by whom “ all things were made,” must 
have an energy “ whereby he is able to subdue all things 
unto himself :’’ but when a Auman artificer, who con- 
fessedly knows nothing of the substance of that matter on 


which he operates, or of that mind by which he investi- 
gates its properties, obtains, by sure processes, a vital 
fluid * from a coarse mineral ; an inflammable air ¢ from 
water; and shining metals ¢ from the ashes of wood or 
sea-weeds; philosophy thus seems, by her own advances, 
to cast more and more of practical scorn on her own in- 
credulous question, “‘ How are the dead raised up, and 
with what body do they come?”’ Shall a frail and puny 
inquisitor of nature, whose hand and head must soon 
return to dust, effect changes thus surprising; and He that 
created the operative hand, the inquisitive eye, the inven- 
tiye mind—shall He not shew us “ greater works than 
these, that we may marvel ?”” Measure the probable ex- 
cellence of the work by the infinite superiority of the 
Agent, and then conceive how magnificently he 1s able to 
verify the prophetic words, “ It is sown in dishononr, it is 
raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power.” ’ Sheppard’s Thoughts on Private Devotion, p. 
305, Srd edit., 1825. 





* Oxygen gas. t+ Hydrogen gas. 
+ Potassium and sodium. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


1 He erhorteth them to relieve the want of the brethren 
at Jerusalem. 10 Commendeth Timothy, 13 and 
after friendly admonitions, 16 shutteth up lis epistle 
with divers salutations. 


Now concerning the collection for the saints, 
as I have given order to the churches of Ga- 
latia, even so do ye. 

2 Upon the first day of the week let ever 
one of you lay by him in store, as God hat 
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prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
when I come. 

8 And when I come, whomsoever ye shall 
approve by your letters, them will I send to 
bring your ‘liberality unto Jerusalem. 

4 And if it be meet that I go also, they 
shall go with me. 

5 Now I will come unto you, when I shall 
pass through Macedonia: for I do pass through 
Macedonia. 


6 And it may be that I will abide, yea, 
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and winter with you, that ye may bring me | 


on my journey whithersoever I go. 
‘7 For I will not see you now by the way ; 
but I trust to tarry a while with you, if the 


Lord permit. 
8 But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pente- 
cost. 


9 For a great door and effectual is opened 
unto me, and there are many adversaries. 

10 Now if Timotheus come, see that he 
may be with you without fear ; for he worketh 
the work of the Lord, as I also do. 

11 Let no man therefore despise him: but 
conduct him forth in peace, that he may come 
unto me: for [look for him with the brethren. 

12 As touching our brother Apollos, I 
greatly desired him to come unto you with the 
brethren : but his will was not at all to come 
at this time; but he will come when he shall 
have convenient time. 

13 Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong. 

14 Let all your things be done with charity. 

15 I beseech you, brethren, (ye know the 
house of Stephanas, that it is the firstfruits of 
Achaia, and that they have addicted them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints, ) 
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16 That ye submit yourselves unto such, 
and to every one that helpeth with ws, and 
laboureth. 

17 IT am glad of the coming of Stephanas 
and Fortunatus and Achaicus: for that which 
was lacking on your part they have supplied. 

18 For they have refreshed my spirit and 
your’s: therefore acknowledge ye them that 
are such. 

19 The churches of Asia salute you. 
Aquila and Priscilla salute you much in the 
Lord, with the church that is in their house. 

20 All the brethren greet you. *Greet ye 
one another with an holy kiss. 

21 The salutation of me Paul with mine 
own hand. 

22 If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be Anathema Maran-atha. 

23 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you. 

24 My love de with you all in Christ Jesus. 
Amen. 


{ The first epzstle to the Corinthians was 
written from Philippi by Stephanas, and 
Fortunatus, and Achaicus, and Timo- 
theus. 


2 Rom. 16. 16. 


Verse 1. ‘ The collection for the saints.’—Here and else- 
where we read of collections made in foreign countries for 
the poor brethren in Judea. The Jews were familiar with 
this custom, the collection being usually made in behalf of 
the poor scholars at home. Thus we read in the Talmud 
of three Rabbins (R. Eliezer, R. Joshua, R. seaport going 
to Cholath of Antioch for the purposes of such a collection. 
One Abba Judah lived there, in reduced circumstances, 
but a careful observer of the law. He went home witha 
heavy countenance. His wife said to him, ‘ Why doth thy 
countenance languish ?? He answered, ‘‘I‘he Rabbins are 
come, and I have nothing to give them.’ She said to him, 
‘You have one field left: sell half of it, and give them the 
money.’ He did so; and then, going to plough the half he 
had retained, found there a great treasure. 

2. ‘ Upon the first day of the week.’—This text offers 
evidence, that even thus early the first day of the week, 
or Sunday, was appropriated by Christians to the purposes 
of devotion. The earliest of the Christian fathers bear 
witness to the same effect. , 

— ‘ Lay by him in store.’—On the first day of the week 
he was to treasure up what he had been able to spare 
during the week, that the collection from the Corinthian 
church might be completed before the Apostle’s arrival. 
Among the Jews, collections were made in the week and 
distributed on the Sabbath. It appears from the Apologies 
of Justin Martyr and Tertullian, that it was usual for the 
ea:ly Christians, in the age following that of the Apostle, 
after the worship of God was over, on the first day of the 
week, to contribute money for widows, orphans, and dis- 
tressed Christians, particularly for such as were in banish- 
ment or condemned to the mines. 

8. ‘J will tarry at Ephesus.—This, as observed in the 
introductory note, shews that the Epistle was written from 
Ephesus. This, therefore, contradicts the statement of the 
subscription, that it was written from Philippi. Michaelis 


thinks that the mistake arose from a misinterpretation of 
v. 5, where the Apostle says, Maxe8ovlay yap d:épxopai, 
which was understood as denoting, ‘I am now travelling 
through Macedonia ;’ though it evidently denotes nothing 
more than ‘ My route is through Macedonia.’ This is not 
the only mistake which occurs in the subscriptions to the 
Epistles; and it may be desirable to warn the reader that 
these subscriptions are not of the least authority whatever. 
They appear to have been added, long after the Epistles 
were written, by some grossly ignorant or very inattentive 
person. 

22. ‘ Anathema,—The word, here preserved in its ori- 
inal form, occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, and 
is always rendered ‘accursed’ (Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 3; 
Gal. i. 8,9). In the Greek version of the Old Testament 
it is also employed as an equivalent to the Hebrew word 
DIN cherem, which denoted a thing separated or devoted to 


God. And since no living thing so devoted could be re- 
deemed, but must be put to death, it also was applied to 
describe any thing devoted to death or destruction, or on 
which a curse was laid; as in the case of cities which, if 
devoted by the cherem, were demolished, and their inha- 
bitants utterly rooted out ; and then, as a further extension 
of the sense, the word was applied to any thing abominable 
and detestable. We set down the following texts in which 
the word occurs, by an attentive comparison of which the 
reader may collect the best view of the Old Testament 
sense of the word :—Lev. xxvii. 21, 28, 29; Num. xviii. 
14; Deut. ii. 34; iii. 6; vii. 2, 26; xill. 15, 18; xx. 17; 
Josh. vi. 21, 24, 26; viii. 26; x. 28,37; xi. 12, 21; 1 Sam. 
xv. 3,8; 1 Kings xiv. 10; xx. 42; xxi. 21; Isa. xi. 15; 
xxxiv. 5; Jer. i, 214 Ezek. xliv. 29; Zech. xiv. 11. 

In some of these passages, and in others not quoted, the 
word describes property inalienably devoted to sacred uses ; 
in most of the others, the idea is that of utter destruction 
In the case of towns thus devoted, a 
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of towns or people. 
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curse is sometimes added (as in the case of Jericho) against 
those who should dare to rebuild it. The word cherem 
describes this curse also: and in Mark xiv. 71; Acts xxiil. 
12, 14, 21, the word anathema is employed in a sense of 
binding with a curse, or declaring to be a curse, analogous 
to that of cherem in Deut. xiii. 15; Josh. vi. 21. In other 
of the above-cited texts, the word is applied to individuals, 
describing them to be appointed to utter destruction, or to 
deserve such destruction. 

As it is easier to collect, from the context, the meaning 
of the word cherem in the Old Testament, than that of 
‘anathema in the epistles, these illustrations are important; 
because we have no reason to suppose that Paul uses the 
latter word in a sense very different from that of the 
Septuagint. To this it is important to add, that the name 
of cherem was, in the time of the Apostle, applied by the 
Jews to the second form of excommunication, attended 
with curses, which we have described in the note to 
John x. 5; and as this was the then current use of the 
word (translated by anathema), there is every reason to 
suppose that an allusion to this excommunication may be 
comprehended. 

hat we have stated are facts ; and having stated these, 
we must leave our readers to judge of the opinions which 
have been founded on them. The most common is, that 
the word here describes persons as excluded from the 
favour of God and devoted to destruction; but there is a 
division of opinion on the point, whether the destruction 
means the ‘ destruction of the flesh’ by exposure to all the 
evils of life, and, finally to death ; or to the punishments 
beyond the grave. 
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— ‘ Maran-atha.’—On this word we have no fact beyond 
this, that it means in Syriac ‘the Lord will come.’ It 
occurs no where else in the Bible, nor in any of the Rab- 
binical writers. It has been very generally supposed that 
it refers to the third and most awful excommunication 
among the Jews (see the note on John x. 5), and called 
by them Shammatha, from which word some have deduced 
the same meaning as that of Maranatha. But this has 
been done by a forced etymology, different from that which 
the Jews themselves have always given to the word; and, 
upon the whole, we are at a loss to see any authority for 
the conclusion we have stated. Every one knows that ‘the 
coming of the Lord,’ very frequently denotes his coming to 
punish the Jews for their iniquities. The time was now 
rapidly approaching, and the Apostle may well be supposed 
to allude to it. The whole passage seems indeed to refer 
to the Jews, ifonly from the fact of its concluding with a 
word peculiar to the language which they spoke. When 
the Apostle wrote, ‘ Let him that loveth not the Lord Jesus 
Christ be Anathema,’—that is, ‘let him be cut off, utterly 
destroyed ; he knew well that of all men the Jews did not 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, but hated him, and counted 
him accursed ; and knowing also that the Lord was soon 
coming, to cut them off and utterly destroy them as a 
nation, nothing can be more natural than that he should 
thus advert to the speedy accomplishment of the doom they 
had incurred. Suppose we were to paraphrase the verse 
thus: ‘ {f any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema when the Lord cometh. Or thus: ‘J any man 
love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema: and 
this the Lord cometh quickly to accomplish.’ 











THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


CORINTHIANS... 





Tuts epistle is a sequel to the preceding, with which it is closely connected in its general purport. 
After having despatched the former epistle to the church at Corinth, St. Paul still remained some 
time at Ephesus, but sent before him Timothy and Erastus through Macedonia (Acts xix. 22) to 
Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 10). Thither he also sent Titus, who was commissioned to observe the impres- 
sion and effect which the epistle had produced; and to make the apostle a report, so as to determine 
his future measures (chap. iil. 12; vii. 6-16). Titus was also to set on foot the collection for the 
poor in Judea, which has already been so often mentioned (chap. viii. 6). When St. Paul quitted 
Ephesus to proceed to Macedonia and Achaia, he expected that Titus would already have returned 
to Troas (chap. ii. 12); but not finding him there, he proceeded to Macedonia, where he met with 
him, and received from him such information as induced him to write this second epistle to the Corin- 
thians (vii. 7-9). This information must in many respects have been highly cheering to the zealous 
and affectionate heart of the apostle. His previous advices, remonstrances, and reproofs had been 
well received, and attended with the best effects—upon, at least, that party which had appealed to 
his authority and sought for his counsel. They appeared now to be penitent for the errors into which 
they had fallen, submissive, and ready for improvement. According to his direction they excommu- 
nicated the incestuous person (ii. 5—11; vii. 11); besought the apostle, with tears, to return to thems 
and vindicated his character and office from the aspersions and cavils of the opposing party (vii.7- . 
11). The latter, however, still seemed incorrigible ; and, so far from being moved to repentance, it 
appears that they sought in his epistle materials for new attacks upon his character. What these 
were we shall have occasion to note as we proceed. - 

We have no certain account of the effects produced by this second epistle. St. Luke has only 
briefly noticed (in Acts xx. 2, 3) St. Paul’s second journey to Corinth, after this epistle was written. 
We know, however, that he was there, and that the contributions were brought to him in that city for 
the poor brethren at Jerusalem (Rom. xvi. 22, 23), and that staying there several months, he sent 
salutations from some of the principal members of that church to the Romans. From this time we 
hear nothing further of the adverse party ; and when Clement of Rome wrote his epistle to the Corin- 
thians, St. Paul was considered by them as a divine apostle, to whose authority he might appeal 
without fear of contradiction. The false teacher, or teachers, were therefore probably either silenced 
by St. Paul, in virtue of his apostolical powers, and perhaps by an act of severity which he had 
threatened (xiii. 2, 3), or else quitted the place. Whichever was the cause, the effect produced must 
operate as a confirmation of our faith, and as a proof of St. Paul’s divine mission. 

The second epistle to the Corinthians divides itself into three leading sections. The first (ch. i— 
vii.) contains the commendation and the censure of the Corinthians for the impressions produced on 
them by the former epistle » the second (viii., ix.) comprises a demand concerning the collection before 
mentioned ; and the third (ch. x.—xiii.) a vigorous defence of the apostle against his opponents. 

‘The separate commentaries in the second Epistle to the Corinthians are these few :—Heshusii Bx- 
plicatio secunde Epistole Pauli ad Corinthios, Helmstadii, 1580; Leun, Pauli ad Corinthios Epis- 
tola secunda perpetua Annotatione illustrata, Lemgovie, 1804; Royoards, Disputatio de altera 
Pauli ad Corinthios Epistola, et observanda in illa Apostoli indole et oratione, Ultraject., 1818 ; 
Fritsche, De nonnullis Posterioris Pauli ad Corinthios Epistole Locis Dissertationes Dua, Lips., 


1824; Weith, Altes und Neues iiber die Zweiten Brief an die Cérinther, Ulm, 1828; Emmerling 


ies Pauli ad Corinthios, Grece, perpetuo Commentario illustravit, Leipz., 1822; Scharling, 


pist. Pauli ad Corinthios posterior, Annotationibus in usum juven. theol. studiosorum illustrav., 
Kopenh., 1840. : 448 
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CHAPTER I. 


$8 The apostle encourageth them against troubles, by the 
comforts and deliverances which God had given him, 
as in all his afflictions, 8 so particularly in his late 
danger in Asia. 12 And calling both his own con- 
science and their’s to witness of his sincere manner 
of preaching the immutable truth of the gospel, 15 
he excuseth his not coming to them, as proceeding not 
of lightness, but of his lenity towards them. 


AUL, an apostle 





Sy “NY haa’ Cafe 
M WN B a \.S) \/ - 
\ WF Of Jesus Christ 
OVO), 99) SAAC) by the will of 
RV & VE \RB(o God, and Ti- 


mothy our bro- 
™ (, ther, unto the 
j~ church of God 
ec) J which is at Co- 
<~ rinth, withall the 
©) saints which are 
‘(> =. In all ‘Achaia: 
9) 2 Grace beto 
> you and peace 
5 from Goa’ our 
Fa _ -,and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ 

3 ‘Blessed be God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and 
the God of all comfort ; 

4 Who comforteth us in all our tribulation, 
that we may be able to comfort them which 
are in any trouble by the comfort, wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God. 

5 For as the sufferings of Christ abound 
in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ. 

6 And whether we be afflicted, 7¢ zs for 
your consolation and salvation, which ‘is 
effectual in the enduring of the same suffer- 
ings which we also suffer : or whether we be 
comforted, it 7s for your consolation and sal- 
vation. | 

7 And our. hope of you zs stedfast, know- 
ing, that as ye are partakers of the sufferings, 
so shall ye be also of the consolation. 

8 For we would not, brethren, have you 
ignorant of our trouble which came to us in 
Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that we despaired 
even of life: 

9 But we had the *sentence of death in 


1 Ephes, 1.3. 1 Pet. 1.3. ® Or, ts wrought. 


8 Or, answer. 
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ourselves, that wé should not trust in our- 
selves, but in God which raiseth the dead : 

10 Who delivered us from so great a death, 
and doth deliver: in whom we trust that he 
will yet deliver us ; 

11 Ye also ‘helping together by prayer for 
us, that for the gift bestowed upon us by the 
means of many persons thanks may be given 
by many.on our behalf. 

12 For our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our.conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the 
grace of God, we have had our conversation 
im the world, and more abundantly to you- 
ward. 

13 For we write none other things unto 
you than what ye read or acknowledge ; and 

trust ye shall acknowledge even to the end ; 

14 As also ye have acknowledged us in 
part, that we are your be ora nee as ye 
also are our’s in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

15 And in this confidence I was minded to 
come unto you before, that ye might have a 
second “benefit ; 

16 And. to pass by you into Macedonia, 
and to come again out of Macedonia unto 
you, and of you to be brought on my way 
toward Judea. . 

17 When I therefore was thus minded, did 
I use lightness ? or the things that I purpose, 
do I purpose according to the flesh, that with 
ine there should be yea yea, and nay nay? 

18 But as God 7s true, our ‘word toward 
you was not yea and nay. 

19 For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who 
was preached among you by us, even by me 
and Silvanus and Timotheus, was not yea and 
nay, but in him was yea. 

20 For all the promises of God in nm are 
yea, and in him Amen, unto the glory of God 
by us. : 

21 Now he which stablisheth us with you 
in Christ, and hath anointed us, 7s God ; 

_ 22 Who hath also sealed us, and given the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. : 

23 Moreover I call God for a record upon 
my soul, that to spare you I came not as yet 
unto Corinth. 

24 Not for that we have dominion over 
pone faith, but are helpers of your joy: for 

y faith ye stand. 


4 Rom. 15. 30. 5 Or, arace. © Or, preaching. 
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Verse 16. ‘ Jo pass by you into Macedonia.’—St. Paul 
here mentions the original plan of the journey, his departure 
from which had given the adversaries at Corinth occasion 
to charge him with irresolution and unsteadiness of pur- 
pose, unworthy of an apostle and a prophet, and calculated 
to throw suspicion upon his claim to these characters. 
His original plan was to visit Coriuth in the first instance, 
then to pass through Macedonia, and after that to return 
to Corinth, and thence to return to Judea. This in- 
tention, it seems, the Corinthians knew; but they did 
not know it from the first Epistle, since he there intimates 
that change of purpose which gave occasion to those ani- 
madversions which he proceeds to notice. The altered 
plan would have led him not to visit Corinth twice, as 
originally planned, but once only; for he intended now to 
pass through Macedonia in the first instance, then to visit 
Achaia, and thence to proceed to Judea; and when the 
present Epistle was written he was actually in Macedonia, 

reviously to visiting Corinth, according to this altered 
intention. That the original intention was aitered before 
the first Epistle was written, has been traced, with his 
usual acumen, by Dr. Paley, the substance of whose state- 
ment may be thus collected. In Acts xix. 21 we are told 
that ‘ Paul purposed in the Spirit when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia to go to Jerusalem. So 
he sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered unto 
him, ‘Timotheus and Erastus; but he himself stayed in 
Asia for a season.’ A short time after this, and evidently 
in pursuance of the same intention, we find (Acts xx. 1, 2) 
that ‘ Paul departed from Ephesus for to go into Mace- 
donia: and that when he had passed over those parts he 
came into Greece.’ The resolution, therefore, of passing 
first through Macedonia, and from thence into Greece, 
was formed by St. Paul previously to the sending away of 
Timothy; and the alteration of the original plan must also 
have taken place before this time: but this was before it 
was written; for, from ch. iv. 17 of that Epistle, we learn 
that Timothy had already been sent before that Epistle 
was written; and consequently the change which was 
prior to the sending away of Timothy, was also prior to 
the writing of the first Epistle, although it is only ex- 

ressly mentioned here, in the second. Yet, in the first 
Bpistle, the manner in which he does mention the journey 
which he éhen intended to take, implies his consciousness 
that the Corinthians knew he Aad entertained a different 
intention. He says, ‘ Now I will come unto you, when I 
shall pass through Macedonia ; for I do pass through Ma- 
cedonia’ (1 Cor. xvi. 5). The supplemental sentence, 


CHAPTER II. 


1 Having shewed the reason why he came not to them, 
6 he requireth them to forgive and to comfort that 
excommunicated person, 10 even as himself also wpon 
his due repentance had forgiven him, 12 declaring 
withal why he departed from Troas to Macedonia, 
14 and the happy success which God gave to his 
preaching in all places. 


Bur I determined this with myself, that I 
would not come again to you in heaviness. 

2 For if I make you sorry, who is he then 
that maketh me glad, but the same which is 
made sorry by me? 

3 And [ wrote this same unto you, lest, 
when I came, I should have sorrow from them 
of whom I ought to rejoice ; having confidence 
in you all, that my joy is the joy of you all. 
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‘.For I do pass through Macedonia,’ imports that there 
had been some previous communication on the subject of 
the journey ; and also that there had been some vacillation 
and indecisiveness in the Apostle’s plan, both of which we 
now perceive to have been the case. 

Although we have followed this statement, only in order 
to obtain a connected view of the subject, it would be a 
censurable neglect were we to omit directing the reader's 
attention to the conclusive evidence to the genuineness of 
these Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles, which is in- 
volved in this minute and obviously undesigned congruity 
between them. ‘ This is a species of congruity,’ says 
Paley, ‘ of all others the most to be relied upon. It is not 
an agreement between two accounts of the same transac- 
tion, or between different statements of the same fact, for 
the fact is not stated; nothing that can be called an ac- 
count is given; but it is the junction of two conclusions, 
deduced from independent sources, and deducible only by 
Mer ia and comparison. Hore Pauline, ch. iv. 

0. 4. 

17. ‘ Did I use lightness?’—This it seems was the 
charge which, on the account described in the preceding 
note, the discontented party at Corinth had brou ht against 
him. But from this he completely vindicates himself, in 
this and the first part of the following chapter. The ori- 
ginal intention had been formed under happier auspices, 
and presupposed that the Corinthians would remain faith- 
ful and united. The divisions and disorders which had 
since arisen, rendered an alteration of his plan expedient 
even for their sakes. The information he had received at 
Ephesus, as to the state of affairs in the Corinthian church, 
and which occasioned him to write his first Epistle, led 
him to determine not to go at once to Corinth, but to pro- 
ceed first to Macedonia, that there might be time for his 
Epistle to work its proper effect before he arrived among 
them, and that their amendment of that which he ha 
condemned in them, might render the meeting more plea- 
sant and cordial, and relieve him from the unpleasant 
necessity of meeting them with severity and grief. Hence 
he asseverates in the strongest manner, ‘I call God for a 
record upon my soul, that tv spare you I came not as yet 
unto Corinth,’ verse 23. 

20. ‘ In him are yea, and in him Amen.’—That is, ‘ In 
him are most true, and in him are most faithful’ or ‘ cer- 
tain.” The word ‘ Amen’ is here employed in its ori- 
ginal form, as an adjective, true, faithful, certain, although 
it is more usually employed as an adverb both in the Old 
and New Testaments. the note on 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 


4 For out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart I wrote unto you with many tears; 
not that ye should be grieved, but that ye 
might know the love which I have more 
abundantly unto you. 

5 But if any have caused grief, he hath not 
grieved me, but in part: that I may not over- 
charge you all. 

6 Sufficient to such a man ?s this '‘punish- 
ment, which was inflicted of many. 

7 So that contrariwise ye ought rather to 
forgive Aim, and comfort him, lest perhaps 
ach a one should be swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow. 

8 Wherefore I beseech you that ye would 
confirm your love toward him. 

9 For to this end also did I write, that I 


t Or, censure. 
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might know the proof of you, whether ye be 
obedient in all things. 

10 To whom ye forgive any thing, I for- 

ive also: for if i forgave any thing, to whom 
{ forgave tt, for your sakes forgave I t¢ “in the 
rson of Christ ; 

11 Lest Satan should get an advantage of 
us: for we are not ignorant of his devices. 

12 Furthermore, when I came to Troas to 
preach Christ’s gospel, and a door was opened 
unto me of the Lord, 

13 I had no rest in my spirit, because [ 
found not Titus my brother: but taking my 
leave of them, I went from thence into Mace- 
donia. 

& Or, in the sight. 


Verse 13. ‘ Because I found not Titus.’—See the Intro- 
ductory Note. 

14, ‘ Always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest the savour, etc.—Elsner and many other com- 
mentators think, with sufficient reason, that there is here 
an allusion to the perfumes that were usually censed 
during the triumphal processions of Roman conquerors. 
Plutarch, on an occasion of this kind, describes the streets 
and temples as being @usiaudrewy wAnpeis, ‘ full of incense,’ 
which might not improperly be called an odour of death 
to the vanquished, and of life to the conquerors. It is 
possible that in the following verses the Apostle further 
alludes to the different effects of strong perfumes, to cheer 


II. CORINTHIANS. 


3 Or, deal deceitfully with. 


[A.D. 60. 


14 Now thanks de unto God, which always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest the savour of his knowledge by us in 
every place. 

15 For we are unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ, in them that are saved, and in them 
that perish : 

16 To the one we are the savour of death 
unto death; and to the other the savour of 
life unto life. And who ¢s sufficient for these 
things ? 

17 For we are not as many, which * ‘cor- 
rupt the word of God ; but as of sincerity, but 
Bin God, in the sight of God speak we in 

rist. 


4 Chap. 4, 2. 


some, and to throw others into various disorders, according 
. the different dispositions they may be in to receive 
em. 

There is, perhaps, not equal foundation for another con- 
jecture which has offered that the ex ion ‘ causeth 
us to triumph in Christ,’ contains an allusion to the custom 
of victorious generals, who, in their triumphal processions, 
were wont to carry some of their relations with them in 
their chariot. 

— ‘ The savour of his knowledye.’—As the preceding 
clause alludes to a triumph, there is probably an allusion 
here to the fragrant odours which in triumphal processions 
were scattered about near the person of the conqueror. 





CHAPTER III. 


1 Lest their false teachers should charge him with 
vain glory, he sheweth the faith and graces of the 
Corinthians to be a sufficient commendation of his 
ministry. 6 Whereupon entering a comparison 
between the ministers of the law and of the gospel, 
12 he proveth that his ministry ts so far the more 
excellent, as the gospel of life and liberty ts more 
glorious than the law of co nation. 


Do we begin again to commend ourselves ? 
or need we, as some others, epistles of com- 
mendation to you, or /etters of commendation 
from you ? 

2 Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men : 

3 Forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared 
to be the epistle of Christ ministered by us, 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God ; not in tables of stone, but in fleshy 
tables of the heart. 

4 And such trust have we through Christ 
to God-ward : 

5 Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing as of ourselves; but our suf- 
fictency is of God ; 

1 Or, quickeneth. 
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$ Or, boldness. 


6 Who also hath made us able ministers of 
the new testament; not of the letter, but of 
the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit 
‘giveth life. 

7 Butif the ministration of death, written 
and engraven in stones, was glorious, so that 
the children of Israel could not stedfastly 
behold the face of Moses for the glory of his 
countenance ; which glory was to be done 
away : 

8 How shall not the ministration of the 
spirit be rather glorious ? 

9 For if the ministration of condemnation 
be glory, much more doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed in glory. 

10 For even that which was made glorious 
had no glory in this respect, by reason of the 
glory that excelleth. - 

11 For if that which was done away was 
glorious, much more that which remaineth ¢s 
glorious. 

12 peone then that we have such hope, we 
use great *plainness of speech : 

13 And not as Moses, ‘which put a vail 
over his face, that the children of Israel could 
8 Exod. 34. 33, 


\ 
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not stedfastly look to the end of that which is 
abolished : 

14 But their minds were blinded : for until 
this day remaineth the same vail untaken 
away in the reading of the old testament ; 
which vail is done away in Christ. 

15 But even unto this day, when Moses is 
read, the vail is upon their heart. 





If, CORINTHIANS. 


[A.D. 60. 


16 Nevertheless when it shall turn to the 
Lord, the vail shall be taken away. 

17 Now the Lord is that Spirit: and where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 

18 But we all, with open face beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as ‘by the Spirit of the Lord. 


4 Or, of the Lord the Spirit. 


Verse 1. ‘ Epistles of commendation.’—These commen- 
datory letters, or letters of introduction, were much in use 
in the primitive church, and are often mentioned by the 
early Christian writers. A Christian being about to 
travel, was furnished by the church to which he belonged, 
or from individual members of it, with letters to churches 
or individual Christians, in the towns through which he 
intended to pass, and more particularly in the place to 
which he was going. These letters secured the bearer the 
warmest hospitality and fraternal consideration from the 
parties to whom they were addressed. Dr. Hammond, 
whose citations from classical and early Christian writers 
amply illustrate the custom, thinks it derived from the 
tessera hospitalitatis of the Greeks and Romans; but it 
was also a custom of the Jews; and, as Bloomfield ob- 
serves, it was in itself likely to be a custom wherever 
letters were known and personal communication not very 


frequent. 

8. ‘ Tables of the heart.’~-This expression poverty 
occurs in the Jewish bey a and the metaphor of 
writing thus livingly on the heart, the soul, things thut 





CHAPTER IV. 


1 He declareth how he hath used ail sincerity and 
Saithful diligence in preaching the gospel, 7 and how 
the troubles and persecutions which he daily endured 
Jor the same did redound to the praise of God’s 
power, 12 to the benefit of the Church, 16 and to 
the apostle's own eternal glory. 

THEREFORE seeing we have this ministry, as 

we have received mercy, we faint not ; 

2 But have renounced the hidden things of 
‘dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor hand- 
ling the word of God deceitfully; but by 
manifestation of the truth commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. 

3 But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost : | 

4 In whom the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should shine unto 
them. 

5 For we preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord ; and ourselves your servants 
for Jesus’ sake. 

6 For God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 

1 Gr. shame. 


8 Or, not altogether without help, or, means. 





should be remembered well, and be never absent from the 
mind, together with the distinction of such tablets and 
such writing from that which might be forgotten or laid 
aside, written on tablets that might he torn or broken, and 
with ink which might be blotted out, was very familiar to 
them, and often also oecurs in the classical writings. 

6. ‘ The letter killeth, but the spirit,’ etc.—Possibly the 
expression may be derived from a distinction which the 
Jews were in the habit of making between the body and 
soul of the law. ‘ The words are the body of the law, and 
the book of the law is the clothing ; but besides these there 
is the soul of the law, which they who are wise look into.’ 
Zohar in Num. fol. 63. 3. 

18.‘ Weall. . . . beholding, asin a glass, the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to glory.’ 
-—-To understand the force of this beautiful allusion, i 
should be recollected that, as the aucient mirrors were 
made of sce air metal, i¢ must necessarily happen 
that a person who looked on his in them would 
have his face strongly illuminated by the reflected rays. 


hearts, to give the ie of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

7 But we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of us. 

8 Weare troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed ; we are perplexed, but ‘not in 
despair ; 

9 Persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, — 
but not destroyed ; 

10 Always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in our body. 

11 For we which live are alway delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also 
. rh might be made manifest in our mortal 

esh. 

12 So then death worketh in us, but life in 


ou. 

13 We having the same spirit of faith, ac- 
cording as it is written, °I believed, and there- 
fore have I spoken ; we also believe, and there- 
fore speak ; 

14 Knowing that he which raised up the 
Lord Jesus shall raise up us also by Jesus, 
and shall present ws with you. 

15 For all things are for your sakes, that 


8 Peal. 116, 10. 
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the abundant grace might through the thanks- 
giving of many redound to the glory of God. 
16 For which cause we faint not; but 
though our outward man perish, yet the in- 
ward man is renewed day by day. 
17 For our light affliction, which is but for 


Verse 3. ‘ If our Gospel be hid.’—It is important to ob- 
serve that the metaphor here is closely connected with 
that in ch. iii. 15. There the Apostle says, the veil was 
upon the hearts of the Jews (not upon the Law itself) 
when they heard the Law of Moses read; so now, he 
says, to adopt the translation of Doddridge, ‘ If our Gospel 
be under a veil too, it is veiled to them that are lost,’ that 
is to say, that the veil is upor their hearts, not upon the 
Gospel itself, as it was upon the hearts of the Jews with 
respect to the Law of Moses. In both cases there is very 
probably an allusion to the veil which the Jews wore when 
they worshipped. 

7.* We have this treasure in earthen vessels.’—In vessels 
of clay, which are always brittle, and often remarkably so 
in the East (see the note on Lev. xv. 12), But the word 
darpaxlyos also, and indeed in its primary signification, 
means ‘ testaceous,’ as being from dcrpdxoy, a shell; and 
shells were often made use of to contain things of value in 
the cabinets of the curious. Being thus employed, and 
being moreover brittle, the word came to denote also fra- 
gile vessels of clay. The idea suggested by the metaphor 
is therefore the same with both explanations. 

17. ‘ A far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ 
—All translators confess their inability to find terms in 
our language by which adequately to express the force of 
this remarkable sentence. The Greek language only 
affords materials for so powerful an expression. ‘ It is,’ 
says Blackwall, ‘ infinitely ig ee and cannot be ex- 
pressed by any translation. It signifies that all hyper- 


Ce aero 
———— 





CHAPTER V. 


1 That in lis assured hope of immortal glory, 9 and 
in erpectance of tt, and of the general judgment, he 
laboureth to keep a good conscience, 12 not that he 
may herein boast of himself, 14 but as one that, 
having received life from Christ, endeavoureth to 
live as a new creature to Christ only, 18 and by his 
ministry of reconciliation to reconcile others also in 
Christ to God. 

For we know that if our earthly house of this 

tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 

of God, an house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens. 

2 For in this we groan, earnestly desiring 
to be clothed upon with our house which is 
from heaven : 

3 If so be that being clothed we shall not 
be found naked. 

4 For we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened: not for that we would 
be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life. , 

5S Now he that hath wrought us for the 
selfsame thing zs God, who also hath given 
unto us the earnest of the Spirit. 

L Or, endeavour. 


e 
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a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory ; 

18 While we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen : 
for the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal. 





boles fall short of describing that weighty, eternal glory, 
so solid and lasting, that you may pass from one hyper- 
bole to another, and yet, when you have gained the last, 
are infinitely below it’ (Sacred Classicks, i. 337). Cor- 
respondingly, Dr. Horne translates, ‘ A weight of glory, 
infinite and eternal, beyond all hyperbole aad expression.’ 
While on this subject, we willingly transcribe the follow- 
ing observations, cited by the same author, from the Gospel 
Advocate (Boston, Mass. 1824) :—‘ Occasionally the student 
of the Epistles (of St. Paul) is at once astonished and de- 
lighted by a fervency of language unexampled in any 
other writer. Words of the most intense signification are 
accumulated, and by their very strength are made to 
express their weakness when compared with the inexpres- 
sible greatness of their object. Our language cannot 
express the force of xa@ dwepBoAhy eis brepBodAhy adver 
Bdpos 3d&ns (2 Cor. iv. 17), which is but faintly shadowed 
forth in the translation of an eminent critic, an exces- 
sively exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ Numerous, 
and some, if possible, more striking examples occur, but 
cannot be adequately displayed in any, even the best, 
translation. Even the ordinary grammatical compounds 
are not sufficient for the glowing ideas of the Apostle. 
Thus, wishing to i gh his own utter worthlessness, 
considered in himself, he makes use of a comparative 
found only in the most exalted sentences of the classic 
authors, éuol r@ ¢Aaxiorordpy ; not unaptly rendered by 
our translators, ‘ less than the Jeast.’ 








6 Therefore we are always confident, know- 
ing that, whilst we are at home in the body, 
we are absent from the Lord : 

7 (For we walk by faith, not by sight :) 

8 We are confident, I say, and willing 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be 
present with the Lord. 

9 Wherefore we ‘labour, that, whether 
Pee or absent, we may be accepted of 

lm. 

lO ‘For we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad. 

11 Knowing therefore the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade men; but we are made 
manifest unto God ; and I trust also are made 
manifest in your consciences. 

12 For we commend not ourselves again 
unto you, but give you occasion to glory on 
our behalf, that ye may have somewhat to 
answer them which glory *in appearance, and 
not in heart. 
8 Gr. in the face. 
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13 For whether we be beside ourselves, t¢ 
ts to God: or whether we be sober, tz ts for 
your cause. 

14 For the love of Christ constraineth us ; 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead : 

15 And that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him which died for them, 
and rose again. 

16 Wherefore henceforth know we no man 
after the flesh: yea, though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we him no more. 

17 Therefore if any man be in Christ, *he is 
a new creature: ‘old things are passed away ; 
behold, all things are become new. 


4 Or, let him be. 
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5 Isa. 43.19. Rev. 21. 5, 
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18 And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and 
hath given to us the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion ; 

19 To wit, that God was in Christ, re- 
conciling the world unto himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them ; and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconcilia- 
tion. 

20 Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye re- 
conciled to God. | 

21 For he hath made him ¢o Ze sin for us, 
who knew no sin; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. 


© Gr. put in us. 





Verse 1. ‘ Our earthly house.’ —The leading idea in the 
very date, | and sustained metaphor which follows, com- 
paring the human frame to a dwelling, and that one of 
the humblest description—as a tent, hut, or shed, liable to 
be ‘dissolved,’ worn down, broken, decayed, by the course 
of time and the action of the elements—occurs sometimes 
in both the classical and Jewish writers; but nowhere 
with so much force as here, where this fragile tenement is 
80 emphatically contrasted with the ‘house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’ Waller’s beautiful lines 
will occur to many readers :— 


‘ The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


That he hath approved himself a faithfed minister of 
Christ, both by his exhortations, 3 and by integrity 
of life, 4 and by patient enduring all kinds of affiic- 
tion and disgraces for the gospel. 10 Of which he 
speaketh the more boldly amongst them, because his 
heart is open to them, 13 and he ezpecteth the like 
affection from them again, 14 exhorting to flee the 
society and pollution of idolaters, as being them- 
selves temples of the living God. 


WE then, as workers together with him, be- 
seech you also that ye receive not the grace 
of God in vain. 

2 (For he saith, ‘I have heard thee in a 
time accepted, and in the day of salvation 
have I succoured thee: behold, now zs the ac- 
cepted time; behold, now zs the day of salva- 
tion. 

3 \Giving no offence in any thing, that the 
ministry be not blamed : 

4 But in all things "approving ourselves as 
the ministers of God, in much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, 
2 1 Cor, 10, 32. 


peed 


! Isa. 49. 8. 
VOL, IV. 2c 


3 Gr. commending. 


4. ‘ Not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon. 
—The figurative language which the Apostle is here em- 
ploying, is very similar to what we read in the Jewish 
writers, who speak of this mortal body as a clothing of 
which the soul is divested at death, and as being arrayed 
with other and better clothing in paradise. ‘When a 
man’s time is come to leave this world, he does not depart 
until the angel of death has pid pe him of the clothing 
of this body. And when the soul is stripped of the bod 
by the angel of death, it departeth, and is arrayed wi 


that other body which is in paradise.’ ss ‘ The soul 
O. 


does not mount up to appear before the Holy King, until 
it is held worthy to be clothed with that clothing which is 
above.’ Zohar in Exod., fol. 62. 92. 


5 In stripes, in imprisonments, ‘in tumults, 
in labours, in watchings, in fastings; - 

6 By pureness, by knowledge, by long-suf- 
fering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by 
love unfeigned, 

7 By the word of truth, by the power of 
God, by the armour of righteousness on the 
right hand and on the left, 

8 By honour and dishonour, by evil report 
and good report: as deceivers, and yet true; 

9 As unknown, and yet well known; as 
dying, and, behold, we live; as chastened, 
and not killed ; 

10 As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as 
poor, yet making many rich; as having no- 
thing, and yet possessing all things. 

11 O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open 
unto you, our heart is enlarged. 

12 Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in your own bowels. 

13 Now for a recompence in the same, (I 
speak as unto my children,) be ye also en- 
larged. 


4 Or, in tossings to and fro. 
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14 Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness ? and what 
communion hath light with darkness ? 

15 And what concord hath Christ with 
Belial? or what part hath he that believeth 
with an infidel ? 

16 And what agreement hath the temple 
of God with idols? for *ye are the temple of 


9 1 Cor. 3. 16, 





© Levit. 26. 12. 
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the living God; as God hath said, ‘I will . 
dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people. 

17 “Wherefore come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing ; and I will receive you, 

18 °And will be a Father unto you, and ye 
shall be my sons and daughters, saith the 
Lord Almighty. 


7 Isa. 52. 13. 





8 Jer. 31. lh. 





Verse 5. ‘ In labours, tn watchings, in fastings.’—Which 
we would not, with some, understand of voluntary saffer- 
jnpgs or penances; but much rather of enforced corporal 
Jabour at his trade (tent-making), of the abridgment of 
his nocturnal rest, occasioned by the necessity of making 
up at over-hours, and in the night-time, for parts of the 
day consumed in his evangelical labours; and, lastly, of 
the scanty fare which a trade followed up with attention 
so divided would naturally occasion. 

7. ‘ The armour of righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left.’—It has been conjectured that the meaning of 
the Apostle in these words is, that the spiritual warrior 
should be like the augid¢gios, or those who could use, with 
equal alertness and vigour, the left hand and the right, 

repared to resist on each side the wiles of the devil. 
hey who could use both hhnds, were on this account 
esteemed to be the greatest heroes. Such was Asteropsus, 





Arwour.—Ficat or Romans AGaAINeT SARMATIANS, 
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in Homer ; and strch, some suppose, were the ‘ left-handed’ 
men spoken of in Judges xx. 16. (See Balkley’s Notes.) 
This is possible; but we should rather think that the 
Apostle refers only to defensive armour. The allusion 
here and elsewhere in the New Testament being to the 
armour worn by the Romans, we introduce a group which 
will elucidate the details. 

10. ‘ Possessing all thinge.’—With reference to the pns- 
sage here concluded, dridge observes, ‘ This is cer- 
tainly one of the sublimest passages that was ever written.’ 
In this opinion no one need hesitate to express his concar- 
rence. Bloomfield says, ‘I would remark on the long- 
sustained point and antithesis, in which I know no passage 
comparable with it, except that inimitably fine one of 
Thucydides, i. 70, where he contrasts the character of the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
1 He proceedeth in exhorting them to purity of life, 2 
and to bear him like affection as he doth to them. 38 
Whereof lest they might seem to doubt, he dectareth 
what comfort he took in his afflictions, by the report 
which Titus gave of their godly sorrow, which his 
former epistle had wrought in them, 13 and of their 
lovinghindness and obedience towards Titus, answer- 
able to:/tts formen boastings. of them. 
Havine therefore these promises, dearly be- 
Foved, Fet us cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness 
im the fear of God. | 

2 Receive us; we have wronged no man, 
we have corrupted no man, we have defrauded 
no man. 

3 I speak not tis to condemn you: for I 
have said before, that ye are in our hearts to 
die and live with: you. 

4 Great is my boldness of speech toward 
you, great is my glorying of you: I am filled 
with comfort, I am exceeding joyful in all our 
tribulation. | 

5, For, when we were come into Macedonia, 
our flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on 
bee side ; without were fightings, within were 

ears. 

6 Nevertheless God, that comforteth those 
that are cast down, comforted us by the 
coming ef Titus ; 

7@ And not by his coming only, but by the 
consolation wherewith he was comforted in 
you, when he told us your earnest desire, your 
mourning, your fervent mind toward me ; 60 
that I rejoiced the more. 

8 For though I made you sorry with a 
letter, I do not repent, though I did repent : 


L Or, aceording,to. God. 


Verse 4. ‘ Exceeding joyful.’—The word translated 
‘exceeding, dSwreprepiocevona:, has immense energy; to 
express which, it seems to have been coined by St. Paul 
himself, as it has not been discovered in any other Greek 
writer. Doddridge adopts the Rhemish version, ‘I do 


CHAPTER VITI. 


1 He stirreth them up to a liberal contribution for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem, by the example of the 
Macedonians, 7 commendation ef thar former 
Sorwardness, 9 by the example of Christ, 14 and by 
the spiritual profit that shall redeund to themselves 
thereby : 16 commending to them the integrity and 
willingness of Titus, and those other brethren, who 
upon his request, exhortation, and commendation, 
were purposely come to them for this business. 

Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the 

He of God bestowed on the churches of 
acedonia ; 
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for I perceive that the same epistle hath made 
you sorry, though i were but for a season. 

9 Now [ rejoice, not that ye were made 
sorry, but that ye sorrowed to repentance : 
for ye were made sorry ‘after a godly man- 
ner, that ye might receive damage by us in 
nothing. 

10- For: godly sorrow worketh repentance to 
salvation not to be repented ef : but the sorrow 
of the werld worketh death. 

11 For behold this selfsame thing, that ye 
sorrowed after a godly sort, what carefulness 
it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of your- 
selves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, 
yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, 
what revenge! In all things ye have approved 
yourselves to be clear in this matter. 

12 Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, 
£ did i not for his cause that had done the 
wrong, nor for his cause that suffered wrong, 
but that our care for you in the sight ef God 
might appear unto yeu. 

13 Therefore we were comforted in your 
comfort: yea, and exceedingly the more joyed 
we for the joy of Titus, because his spirit was 
refreshed by you all. 

14 For if I have boasted any thing to him 
ef you, [ am not ashamed ; but: as we spake 
all things to you in truth, even so our boast- 
ing, which F made before Titus, is found a truth. 

15 And his ‘inward affection is more abun- 
dant toward you, whilst he remembereth the 
obedience of yeu all, how with fear and trem- 
bling ye received him. 

16 rejoice therefore that I have confidence 
in. you in all things. 

& Gr. bowels. 


_ 


exceedingly abound in joy:’ perhaps to. strengthen it a 
little farther, ‘[{ do superabound exceedingly in joy,’ 
would be somewhat near the mark. The word occurs 
also in Rom. v. 20. See the note on ch. iv. 17. 


2: How that in a great trial of affliction 
the abundance of their joy an@ their deep 
overty abounded unto the riches of their 
iberality. 

3 For to their power, I bear record, yea, 
and beyond their power they were willing of 
themselves ; 

4 Praying us with much intreaty that 
we would receive the gift, and fake upon 
ws the fellowship of the ministering to the 
saints. ' 

5 And this they did, not as we hoped, but 
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first gave their own selves to the Lord, and 
unto us by the will of God. e 

6 Insomuch that we desired Titus, that as 
he had begun, so he would also finish in you 
the same grace also. 

7 Therefore, as ye abound in every thing, 
in faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and 
tn all diligence, and in your love to us, see 
that ye abound in this grace also. 

8 ] speak not by commandment, but by 
occasion of the forwardness of others, and to 
prove the sincerity of your love. 

9 For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich. 

10 And herein I give my advice: for this 
is expedient for you, who have begun before, 
not only to do, but also to be ‘forward a year 
ago. 
ar Now therefore perform the doing of it ; 
that as there was a readiness to will, so there 
7 be a performance also out of that which 
ye have. 

12 For if there be first a willing mind, 2¢ 
ts accepted according to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath not. 

13 For J mean not that other men be eased, 
and ye burdened : 

14 But by an equality, that now at this 
time your abundance may be a supply for 
their want, that their abundance also may be 
a supply for your want: that there may be 
equality : 





§ Gr, willing. 


Verse 3. ‘ To ther power .... yea, and beyond their 
power they were willing.—No one can read the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles, without being forcibly 
struck by the tender and liberal feeling which the early 
Christians at all times manifested towards their brethren, 
distant or near; their sympathy with them in all their 
distresses ; and their readiness in rendering all the Na 
sonal or pecuniary assistance in their power. These facts 
indeed were so notorious that they attracted the attention 
even of the heathen. There is in particular a passage in 
Lucian’s Peregrinus, which seems very remarkable in this 
point of view, and which we have been anxious for an 
opportunity of introducing. It occurs in the acoount which 
the witty Syrian gives of a man who imposed himself for 
a convert upon the Christians of Asia Minor. Lucian him- 
self was no friend of the Christians, as appears from the 
loose and sneering tone he adopts in speaking of them. 
He evidently regarded them as a set of good-natured and 
simple fanatics, whose principles he had not thought a 
worthy matter of investigation. Hence his misconceptions 
On many important points to which he alludes: and these 
do, in fact, render the statement the more interesting, as 
illustrating the point of view in which the Christians were 
regarded, by even the more intelligent and educated hea- 
thens, even at a time when Christianity was far more ex- 
tensively diffused and better known than when St. Paul 
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15 As it is written, "He that had gathered 
much had nothing over; and he that had 
gathered little had no lack. 

16 But thanks de to God, which put the 
same earnest care into the heart of Titus for you. 

17 For indeed he accepted the exhortation ; 
but being more forward, of his own accord he 
went unto you. 

18 And we have sent with him the brother, 
whose praise %s in the gospel throughout all 
the churches ; 

19 And not that only, but who was also 
chosen of the churches to travel with us with 
this “grace, which is administered by us to the 
glory of the same Lord, and declaration of 
your ready mind : 

20 Avoiding this, that no man should blame 
us in this abundance which is administered by 
us : 

21 Providing for honest things, not only in 
the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of 
men. . 

22 And we have sent with them our brother, 
whom we have oftentimes proved diligent in - 
many things, but now much more diligent, upon 
the great confidence which ‘J have in you. 

23 Whether any do enquire of Titus, he is 
my partner and fellowhelper concerning you : 
or our brethren be enquired of, they are the 
messengers of the churches, and the glory of 
Christ. 

24 Wherefore shew ye to them, and before 
the churches, the proof of your love, and of 
our boasting on your behalf. 


3 Or, gift. 4 Or, he hath. 





wrote. Insensible to the value of its testimony to the libe- 
rality of the early Christians, and to their large possession 
of that ‘ Charity which thinketh no evil,’ and looking only 
to Lucian’s mis-statements and light tone of iecch. the 
Roman Catholic Church placed the tract which contains 
the following p as well as the Philopatris of the 
same author, in its /ndexr Expurgatorius, as unfit to be read 
by Christians. We give the passage in the translation of 
Dr. T. Francklin. 

After relating how Peregrinus, whom he also calls Pro- 
teus, introduced himself among the Christians, and con- 
trived to make himself greatly respected by them, Lucian 
thus proceeds ;— ; 

‘Their leader, whom they yet adore, was crucified in 
Palestine for introducing this new sect. Proteus was, on 
this account, cast into prison, and this very circumstance 
was the foundation of all the consequence and reputation 
which he afterwards gained, and of that glory which he 
had always been so ambitious of: for when he was in 
bonds, the Christians, considering it as a calamity affect- 
ing the common cause, did eae thing in their pore to 
release him, which, when they found impracticable, they 
paid him all possible deference and respect; old women, 
widows, and orphans, were continually crowding to him ; 
some of the principal of them even io him in the 
prison, having bribed the keepers for that purpose: then 
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were costly aed brought into them ;* and they read 
their sacred books together. Several of the Christian de- 
puties from the cities of Asia came to assist, to plead for, 
and to comfort him. It is incredible with what alacrity 
these people support and defend the common cause; they 
spare nothing, in short, to promote it. Peregrinus being 
made a prisoner on their account, they collected money for 
him, and he made a very pretty revenue of it. These poor 
men, it seems, had racaiied themselves that they should 


be immortal, and live for ever. They despised death, 
therefore, and offered up their lives a volun sacrifice ; 
being taught by their lawgiver that they were ail brethren, 


and that, quitting our Grecian gods, they must worship 
their own sophist, and live in obedience to his laws. In 
compliance with them, they looked with contempt on all 
worldly treasures, and held every thing in common—a 
maxim which they had adopted without any reason or 
foundation. If any cunning impostor, therefore, who knew 


* Perhaps a misconception of the Agape, or Love-feasts, 
80 frequent among the primitive Christians. 
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how to manage matters, came amongst them, he soon grew 
rich by imposmg on the credulity of these weak and foolish 
men.’ So Lucian: but, alas! he knew not that the weak- 
ness of God was stronger than men, and that the foolish- 
ness of God was wiser than men. How little knew Lucian 
of the wisdom which lay hid in the things of which he so 


lightly speaks ! 

18. ‘ Tie brother, whose praise is ix... all the churches.’— 
Most of the ancient commentators, and some modern ones, 
suppose this was St. Luke. Some of the former refer the 
expression, ‘ whose praise is in all the churches,’ to the 
universal approbation with which the churches had re- 
ceived the Gospel of that evangelist; but they forget that 
the Gospel of St. Luke was not yet written. Possibly this 
‘brother’ was Luke: but this is by no means certain; and 
some think that Mark is denoted, while others maintain 
that it was Silas, or perhaps Barnabas. No certainty can 
be attained on the subject. Jt will be seen that the sub- ° 
scriptian decides for St. Luke, but its testimony is of no 
value, unless as indicating the general opinion of: antiquity 
on the subject. 








CHAPTER IX. 

1 He yieldeth the reason why, though he knew their 
JSorwardness, yet he sent Titus and his brethren 
beforehand. And he proceedeth in sttrring them 
up to a bountiful alms, as being but a kind of sowing 
of seed, 10 which shall return a great increase to 
them, 13 and occasion a great sacrifice of thanks- 
givings unto God, 

For as touching the ministering to the saints, 

it is superfluous for me to write to you: 

2 For I know the forwardness of your mind, 
for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, 
that Achaia was ready a year ago; and your 
zeal hath provoked very many. 

3 Yet have I sent the brethren, lest our 
boasting of you should be in vain in this be- 
half; that, as I said, ye may be ready: 

4 Lest haply if they of Macedonia come 
with me, and find you unprepared, we (that 
we say not, ye) should be ashamed in this 
saine confident boasting. ‘ 

5 Therefore I thought it necessary to ex- 
hort the brethren, that they would go before 
unto you, and make up beforehand your 
‘bounty, "whereof ye had notice before, that 
the same might i ready, as @ matter of 
bounty, and not as of covetousness. 

6 But this say, He which soweth sparing! 
shall reap also sparingly ; and he which seth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully. 

7 Every man according as he purposeth in 

t Gr, d/essing. 


% Or, which hath been so much spoken of sa Ag % Prov. 11.25. Rom. 12.8, Ecclus. 35. 9. 
- 55. lo. 


his heart, so let him give; not grudgingly, or 
of necessity: for ‘God loveth a nieeuleien 

8 And God is able to make all grace 
abound toward you; that ye, always having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound to 
every good work : 

9 (As it is written, ‘He hath dispersed 
abroad ; he hath given to the poor: his 
righteousness remaineth for ever. 

10 Now he that *ministereth seed to the 
sower both minister bread for your food, and 
multiply your seed sown, and increase the 
fruits of your righteousness ;) 

11 Being enriched in every thing to all 
bountifulness, which causeth through us 
thanksgiving to God. 

12 For the administration of this service 
not only supplieth the want of the saints, but 
3 abundant also by many thanksgivings unto 

od ; 

13 Whiles by the experiment of this mi- 
nistration they glorify God for your professed 
subjection unto the gospel of Christ, and for 
your liberal distribution unto them, and unto 
all men ; 

14 And by their prayer for you, which long 
after you for the exceeding grace of God in 
ou. 

: 15 Thanks de unto God for his unspeakable 
gift. 
4 Peal. 112. 9. 





Verse 4. ‘ Lest haply tf they of Macedonia come with 
me.’—He does not say that any Macedonians would accom- 
pany him ; but it was not unlikely that they should, consi- 
dering the frequent intercourse of Macedonia with this 
emporium of Greece, and the custom which everywhere 
prevailed of the xporourf, or setting forward the Apostles 
on their way, and sometimes accompanying them, so as to 
bring them sufe to the next Christian congregation. In 


reading this chapter, it will be well to bear in mind that 
the Corinthians were a proverbially wealthy people. 

7. ‘ Not grudgingly... for God loveth a cheerful giver’ — 
The Jews, who hel alms to be very meritorious, were in 
the habit of teaching, that the highest degree of merit was 
when they were the most cheerfully given; and the least, 
when they were grudgingly bestowed. 
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CHAPTER X. 


1 Against the false apostles, who disgraced the sveakness 
of his person and bodily presence, he setteth out the 
spiritual might and authority with which he is armed 
against all adversary powers, 7 assurmg them that 
at his coming he will be found as mighty m word, as 
he is now in writing being absent, 12 and withal 
taxing them for reaching out themselves beyond thetr 
compass, and vaunting themselves wio other men's 
labours. 


Now I Paul myself beseech you by the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ, who ‘in pre- 
gence am base among you, but being absent 
am bold toward you: 

2 But I beseech you, that I may not be 
bold when I am present with that confidence, 
wherewith I think to be bold against some, 
which ‘think of us as if we walked according 
to the flesh. 

3 For though we walk in the flesh, we do 
not war after the flesh : 

4 (For the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty *through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds ;) 

5 Casting down ‘imaginations, and every 
high thing that ealteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ ; 

6 And having in a readiness to revenge all] 
disobedience, when your obedience is fulfilled. 

7 Do ye look on things after the outward 
appearance? If any man trust to himself 
that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 
this again, that, as he zs Christ’s, even so are 
we Christ’s. 

8 For though I should boast somewhat 


more of our authority, which the Lord hath 
ane aoe ¢ Or, line. 7 On mca in you. 


Verse 1. ‘ Who in presence am base,’ ete.—St. Paul now 
phate to notice one of the new misrepresentations of 
is opponents at Corinth, who appear to have pretended 
that, through distrust of his own authority, he had con- 
ducted himself humbly, and even servilely, when present 
at Corinth; but that in his absence he wrote to them 
haughty and menacing letters. 

4, ‘ weapons of our warfare,’ etc.—These weapons 
are said to be mighty, because at are not ‘ carnal ’— 
‘mighty through God.’ Thus, as Bloomfield beautifully 
illustrates, when Patroclus, clothed in the armour of 
Achilles, conquered, he conquered by the strength of 
Achilles, not by his own. 

10. ‘ His bodily presence ts weak.’—It has generally 
been conceived that this and other passages of similar im- 
port refer to the disadvan personal appearance of 
the Apostle, particularly to his diminutive stature and un- 
gracious air and manner. It is, in fact, difficult to under- 
stand such expressions jn any other way. The heathen 
writer (Lucian, or Pseudo-Lucian) of the dialogue called 
Philopatris concurs, with Chrysostom and Nicephoras, in 
describing the Apostle as short of stature, crooked, and 
bald. The pe of these makes one of his two talkers re- 
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8 Or, fo God. 
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given us for edification, and not for your de- 
struction, I should not be ashamed : 

9 That I may not seem as if I would terrify 
you by letters. 

10 For his lettera, say they, are weighty 
and powerful; but hes bodily presence es 
weak, and fis speech contemptible. 

11 Let such an one think this, that, such as 
we are in word by letters when we are absent, 
such will we be also in deed when we are pre- 
sent. 

12 For we dare not make ourselves of the 
number, or compare ourselves with some that 
commend themselves: but they measuring 
themselves by themselves, =a comparing 
themselves among themselves, ‘are not wise. 

13 But we will not boast of things without 
to the measure of 
the ‘rule which God hath distributed to us, a 
measure to reach even unto you. 

14 For we stretch not ourselves beyond our 
measure, as though we reached not unto you: 
for we are come as far as to you also in preach- 
ing the gospel of Christ : 

15 Not boasting of things without our 
measure, that zs, of other men's labours ; but 
having hope, when heen faith is increased, 
that we shall be “enlarged by you according 
to our rule abundantly, 

16 To preach the gospel in the regions 
beyond you, and not to boast in another man’s 
"ve of things made ready to our hand. 

17 *But he that glorieth, let him glory in 
the Lord. 

18 For not he that commendeth himself is 
approved, but whom the Lord commendeth. 


4 Or, reasont: 


ontngs. 5 Or, understand it not. 
Or, rule. 9 Jar, 9. 24. , 


1 Cor. 2. 31. 


8 


late how he had met with a bald-pated and long-nosed 
Galilean, who had been caught up into the third heaven, 
and there learned most wonderful things. This poe the 
reference to St. Paul beyond doubt. e friendly hand 
of Nicephorus (1. ii., c. 87) does not draw a more flattering 
portrait, though, to a physiognomist, it would not appear 
that his description is that of an ignoble countenance. 
‘He had a smali and contracted body, somewhat bent. 
His head was small, his face pale, and he looked old. He 
had a sharp eye, with overhanging eyebrows. His nose, 
though finely curved, was somewhat long ; his beard was 
thick and long, and that, ag well as the bair of his bead, 
was largely sprinkled with gray hairs.’ Some have been 
Sele a to goncede that our distinguished erate had 
any disadvantages of personal appearance. And why this 
reluctance? Because man seeth not as God seeth :—‘ Man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart.’ 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 

16. ‘ Zo preach the Gospel in the regions beyond yox.’— 
What regions he means has been disputed. Some think 
Peloponnesus is intended; but this supposes that the 
Gospel had not already been preached there ; and this is 
by no means clear, since we know that Paul himself had 
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been preaching the word in and through Achaia, and 
Achaia, as a Roman province, comprehended Pelopon- 
nesus, and, indeed, embraced all Greece except Mace- 
donia. But since we know from the Epistle to the Romans, 
written a year or two after, that Paul intended to take a 
journey into Spain, by way of Rome, it seems to us far 
better to understand that be here refers to this intention. 
Compare this with the following, in the first epistle of 
Clement of Rome (who knew Paul) to the Corinthians, 
Speaking of this Apostle, he says, ‘He preached both in 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 Out of his jealousy over the Corinthians, who seemed 
_ to make more account of the false apostles than of 
him, he entereth into a forced commendation of him- 


self, 5 of his equality with the chief apostles, 7 of 

his preaching the gospel to them freely, and without 

any their charge, 13 shewing that he was not inferior 
to those deceitful workers in any legal prerogative, 

23 and tm the service of Christ, and in all kind of 

sufferings for his ministry, far superior. 

Woutp to God ye could ‘bear with me a 
little in my folly : and indeed bear with me. 

2 For I am jealous over you with godly 
eee : for I have espoused you to one hus- 

and, that I may present you as a chaste virgin 
to Christ. 

8 But I fear, lest by any means, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so 
your minds should be corrupted from the sim- 
plicity that isin Christ. 

4 For if he that cometh preacheth another 


Jesus, whom we have not preached, or tf ye. 


receive another spirit, which ye have not re- 
ceived, or another gospel, which ye have not 
accepted, ye might well bear with Azm. 

> For I suppose I was not a whit behind 
the very chiefest apostles. 

6 But though J de rude in speech, yet not 
in knowledge; but we have been throughly 
made manifest among you in all things. 

7 Have I committed an offence in abasin 
myself that ye might be exalted, because i 
have ee to you the gospel of God 
freely : | 

8 I robbed other churches, taking wages of 
them, to do you service. 

9 And ss I was present with you, and 
wanted, “I was chargeable to no man: for 
that which was lacking to me the brethren 
which came from Macedonia supplied : and 
in all things I have kept myself from being 
burdensome unto you, and so will I keep my- 
self. 

10 As the truth of Christ is in me, *no 
man shall stop me of this boasting in the re- 
gions of Achaia. 


1 Or do bear with me. ® Chap. 13. 13. 
hs 6 Deut. 95. 8 7 Acta 16. 82. 





3 Or, this boasting shall not be stopped in me. 


the east and in the west; leaving behind him the glorious 
report of his faith: and so, having taught the whole world . 
righteousness, and for that end travelled even to the utmost 
bounds of the west, he at last suffered martyrdom by the 
command of the governors.’ From this it would seem 
that St. Paul was ultimately enabled to fulfil his intention 
of taking a journey into Spain; for ‘ the utmost bounds of 
the west’ can hardly mean less than Spain ; if it does not 
even, as some suppose, denote Britain. 


11 Wherefore ? because I love you not? 
God knoweth. 

12 But what I do, that I will do, that I 
may cut off occasion from them which desire 
occasion ; that wherein they glory, they may 
be found even as we. 

13 For such are false apostles, deceitful 
workers, transforming themselves into the 
apostles of Christ. 

14 And no marvel; for Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light. 

15 Therefore 2é is no great thing if his 
ministers also be transformed as the ministers 
of righteousness ; whose end shall be accord- 
ing to their works. 

16 I say again, Let no man think me a 
fool; if otherwise, yet as a fool ‘receive me, 
that I may boast myself a little. 

17 That which I speak, I speak 7¢ not after 
the Lord, but as it were foolishly, in this con- 
fidence of boasting. 

18 Seeing that many glory after the flesh, 
I will glory also. 

19 For ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye 
yourselves are wise. 

20 For ye suffer, if a man bring you into 
bondage, if a man devour you, if a man take 
of you, if a man exalt himself, if a man smite 
you on the face. 

21 I speak as eae tag reproach, as 
though we had been weak. Howbeit where- 
insoever any is bold, (I speak foolishly,) I am 
bold also. 

22 Are they Hebrews? ‘so am I. Are 
they Israelites? soamI. Are they the seed 
of Abraham? so am I. 

23 Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak 
as a fool) I am more; in labours more abun- 
dant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths oft. 

24 Of the Jews five times received I “forty 


stripes save one. 

35 Thrice was I “beaten with rods, ‘once 
was I stoned, thrice I ’suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day I have been in the deep ; 


Or, suffir. 5 Phil. 8. & 


4 
8 Acts 14. 19. 8 Acts 27. 41.. 
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26 In journeyings often, zn 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, zn perils by the heathen, zz perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, zz perils among false brethren ; 

27 In weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. 

28 Beside those things that are without, 
that which cometh upon me daily, the care of 
all the churches. 

29 Who is weak, and I am not weak? 
who is offended, and I burn not? 


rils of waters, 
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80 If I must needs glory, 1 will glory 
of the things which concern mine infirmi- 
ties. 

31 The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is blessed for evermore, knoweth 
that I lie not. 

32 ‘In Damascus the governor under 
Aretas the king kept the city of the Da- 
mascenes with a garrison, desirous to appre- 
hend me: 

83 And through a window in a basket was 
I let down by the wall, and escaped his 
hands. 





1© Acts 9, 24, 





Verse 2. ‘ Present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.’— 
‘This circumstance is much illustrated by recollecting 
that there was an officer among the Greeks whose business 
it was to educate and form young women, especially those 
of rank and figure, designed for marriage, and then to 

sent them to those who were to be their husbands: and 
if this officer permitted them, on negligence, to be 
corrupted between the espousals and the consummation of 
the marriage, great blame would naturally fall upon him.’ 
(Doddridge.) Others give the same explanation; but 
many, with whom our translators may apparently be 
numbered, rather follow the Greek commentators in un- 
derstanding that there is an allusion to the friend or 
friends who made and procured the marriage for the 
bridegroom. 

6. * Rude in speech.’—The #1 one is here adverting to 
the more personal objections of his adversaries, in verse 10 
of the preceding chapter. The remarks on his personal 
appearance he does not condescend to notice further; but 
with respect to the allegation that he was in ‘ speech con- 
temptible,’ he answers, ‘ Though I be rude in speech, yet 
not in knowledge.’ Some difference of opinion has been 
entertained wi to the defect which gave occasion 
to the objection and the vindication. Some suppose it was 
a natural defect consisting either of an impediment in his 
_ speech, or a weak and squeaking voice. But we must take 

ihe word ‘rude’ in this text to illustrate the meaning of 
‘contemptible’ in the other. Now this word is id:érns, 
which we have had more than one occasion to explain as 
meaning one of the common people, as distinguished from the 
learned and the polite. He says therefore that his phraseo- 
logy was as that of the common people, without preten- 
sions to that polish or elegance which the native Greek 
speakers so sedulously cultivated. This is indeed rather 
what his Corinthian opponents said, and he is repeating 
their objection. That they should have made it will not 
appear strange, when we reflect on the critical attention 
which the Greeks were accustomed to give to the pronun- 
ciation and phraseology of their orators, and at the same 
time consider that Paul was a Jew of Asia Minor, and 
that, as such, his style of speech in the Greek language 
was doubtless provincial, popular, idiomatical, and neg- 
ligent of those minor graces of elocution which the ear of 
the native Greek demanded. 

7. ‘I have preached to you the Guspel of God freely. — 
Now the Apostle again refers to a subject on which it 
seems the Corinthians were very sore, and to which he 
had already adverted in the previous Epistle. His refusal 
to accept his maintenance from the Corinthian charch 
seems to have led to various misrepresentations. One was 
that he was himself conscious that he was no Apostle, since 
he declined to accept that which he allowed to be due to 
him in that character: another was, that he did not love 
them (verse 11); and a third, that this apparent disinte- 
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restedness was only a crafty trick to ensnare them (xii. 
16). All this he answers. 

' 12. * That Imay cut off occasion.’ —The Jewish teachers 
also sometimes felt the desirableness of that line of con- 
duct which St. Paul thought it expedient to adopt with 
regard to the Corinthians. It was indeed a maxim am 
them, that ‘It is better for the wise men to skin d 
beasts for a living, than to ask a maintenance from the 
peneroety of those whom they teach.’ To understand the 
orce of this it should be recollected that the skinning of 
dead beasts, as well as tanning the skins, were the most 
degraded of occupations in the eyes of the Jews. 

24. ‘ Forty stripes save one,’—See the note on Deut. 
xxv. 3. 

25. ‘ Thrice was I beaten with rods. —This was a Ro- 
man punishment, and was therefore inflicted by the civil 
authorities. The principle of this and other forms of 
beating and scourging has already been sufficiently ex- 
plained in this work; and we have also noticed that 
scourging, properly so called, was at this time considered 
far more ignominious than beating with rods. The pa- 
nishment was usually inflicted by the lictors, who were in 
constant attendance on the principal magistrates, going 
before them as they went. ‘The insignia of their office, as 
well as of the dignity of the magistrate on whom they 
attended, consisted of a number of elm rods bound with s 
thong into a bundle, which they carried on their shoulder. 
An axe was bound up in the bundle, and its head jutted 
forth from it. Within the city of Rome, however, the 
axe was omitted, out of respect tothe Roman people. The 
bundle, in fact, comprised the apparatus of the lictor as 
executioner of the magistrate’s sentence. The thon 
served him to bind the criminal, with the rods he inflict 
pean and with the axe he beheaded. 

Dr. Paley in his Hore Pauline, ch. iv. No. ix., makes 
admirable use of this enumeration by Paul of his various 
sufferings in support of his argument derived from 
the independent corroborations which the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles of Paul offer to each other. He 
observes, what every reader will notice, ‘That the par- 
ticulars here given cannot be extracted out of the Acts of 
the Apostles, which proves that the Epistle was not framed 
from the history: yet they are consistent with it, which, 
considering how numerically circumstantial the account 
is, is more than could happen to arbi and independent 
fictions. When I say that these particulars are consistent 
with the history, I mean, first, that there is no article in 
the enumeration which is contradicted by the history: 
secondly, that the history, though silent with t to 
many of the facts here enumerated, has left space for the 
existence of these facts, consistent with the fidelity of its 
own narration.’ 

With reference to the present instance, Dr. Paley ob- 
serves: ‘When St. Paul says, thrice was I beaten with 
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Roman Lictom REARING THE Fascas.—From an antique Sculpture. 


rods, although the history record only one beating with 
rods, viz. at Philippi (Acts xvi. 22), yet is there no con- 
tradiction. It is only the omission in one book of what is 
related in another. But had the history contained ac- 
counts of four beatings with rods, at the time of writin 
this Epistle, in which St. Paul says he had only suffe 
three, there would have been a.contradiction properly so 
called. The same observation applies generally to the 
other parts of the enumeration concerning which the 
history is silent.’ : 

— ‘ Once was I stoned.’—This was at Lystra in Lycao- 
nia, eer xiv. T suf oe ; 

— ‘Thrice I ered shipwreck,’—The history only 
records one shipwreck, that at Melita; and that, as it oc- 
curred after this time, must have been at least the fourth. 
Paley thinks it possible that these three shipwrecks may have 
occurred in the interval of apparently three or four years, 
during which the history leaves Paul at his native city of 
Tarsus (Acts ix. 30; x1. 25). ‘As Tarsus was sitnated 
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CHAPTER XII. 


1 For commending of his apostleship, though he might 
glory of his wonderful revelations, 9 yet he rather 
chooseth to glory of his infirmities, 11 blaming them 
for forcing him to this vain boasting. 14 He pro- 
miseth to come to them again: but yet altogether in 
the affection of a father, 20 although he feareth he 
shall to his grief find many offenders, and publick 
disorders there. 


Ir is not expedient for me doubtless to glory. 


[A.D. 60. 








upon the sea-coast, and as, though Tarsus was his home, 
yet it is probable that he visited from thence many other 
places for the purpose of preaching the Gospel, it is not 
unlikely that, in the course of three or four  bieabe he 


might undertake many short voyages to neighbourin 
countries, in the navigating of which we nea be allow 
to suppose that some of those disasters and shipwrecks 
befel him to which he refers in the before us. 


— ‘Anight and a day I have been in the deep. —That 
‘the deep’ here means a well or dungeon, as Hammond 
and others think, seems a very untenable conjecture. 
Neither does it appear necessary to conclude, with others, 
that Paul supported himself all this time by swimming. 
Most commentators suppose that he sustained himself on 
some beam or other broken portion of the ship. Paley, 
observing that Paul is recounting his sufferings, not re- 
lating miracles, is inclined to explain it of his being 
obliged to take to an open boat, on the loss of the ship, 
and his continuing out at sea, in that dangerous situation, 
a day and a night. 

32. ‘ The governor under Aretas the king.—The name 
of Aretas, as the Lord of Damascus, does not occur in any 

revious account of this transaction: and the mention of 
it here is not without its difficulty. We do not read in 
Josephus or any other writer that Damascus was ever 
subject to Aretas: and the question naturally occurs, 
What authority could a governor under Aretas, a petty 
king of Arabia, have in Damascus, a city belonging to the 
Romans ? It is not wonderful that we have no existing 
evidence of the fact; but it is something to be able to 
shew that it was not by any means improbable that Aretas 
should, at the time in question, have had Damascus under 
his dominion. It will be recollected that the daughter of 
this Aretas was married to Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, by 
whom she was repudiated, that he might form the inces- 
tuous marriage with his niece Herodias. (See the notes 
on Matt. xiv. 1, 3.) Incensed at this treatment of his 
daughter, Aretas commenced hostilities against Herod, 
and in the last year of the emperor Tiberius (a.pD. 37) 
had completely defeated his army. It also appears that 
Herod noti: this event to Tiberius, who, provoked at 
an act so much: like that of an independent sovereign, 
ordered Vitellius, the prefect of Syria, to declare war 
against Aretas, and to take him alive or send him his 
head. Vitelliuns commenced preparations accordingly ; 
but receiving news of the emperor’s death, he dismissed his 
forces into winter-quarters; and Aretas was delivered 
from the danger he had incurred. Thus far we have 
history, from which we learn that, a few years before the 
transaction now referred to, war had been declared between 
the Romans and Aretas. On this is based the very rea- 
sonable conclusion that at the time when Vitellius drew 
off his forces Aretas invaded Syria, took Damascus, which 
had once belonged to his ancestors, and retained it in his 
possession during all the reign of Tiberius’s stupid suc- 
cessor Caligula. Kuinoel, indeed, concludes that Aretas 
did not finally subdue Damascus until Vitellius had already 
departed from the province. The German critics, par- 
ticularly Heyne and Walch, have some able dissertations 
on this subject. The above, which in the main embodies 
their views, is derived from Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 12; and 
Kuinoel tn loc. 


I will come to visions and revelations of the 
Lord. 

2 I knew a man in Christ about fourteen years 
ago, (whether in the body, I cannot tell ; or whe- 
ther out of the body, I cannot tell : God know- 
eth;) such an one caught up to the third heaven. 

3 And I knew such a man, (whether in the 
body, or out of the body, I cannot tell: God 


knoweth ;) es 
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4 How that he was caught up into paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
‘lawful for a man to utter. 

5 Of such an one will I glory: yet of my- 
selfI will not glory, but in mine infirmities. 

6 For though I would desire to glory, I 
shall not be a fool; for I will say the truth: 
but now I forbear, lest any man should think 
of me above that which he seeth me fo be, or 
that he heareth of me. 

7 And lest I should be exalted above mea- 
sure through the abundance of the revelations, 
there was given to me a “thorn in the flesh, 
the messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I 
should be exalted above measure. 

8 For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me. 

9 And he said unto me, My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee: for my strength is made 
in weakness. Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me. 

10 Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, 
in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, 
in distresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am 
weak, then am [ strong. 

11 I am become a fool in glorying; ye 
have compelled me: for I ought to have been 
commended of you: for in nothing am I 
behind the very chiefest apostles, though I be 
nothing. 

12 ‘Truly the signs of an apostle were 
wrought among fhe in all patience, in signs, 
and wonders, and mighty deeds. 

13 For what is it wherein you were inferior 


1 Or, possible. ® See Ezek. 28, 24. 
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to other churches, except it be that "I myself 
was not burdensome to you? forgive me this 
wrong. | 

14 Behold, the third time I am ready to 
come to you; and [ will not be burdensome 
to you: for I seek not your’s, but you: for 
the children ought not to lay up for the pa- 
rents, but the parents for the shildesni 

15 And I will very gladly spend and be 
aie for ‘you; though the more abundantly 

love you, the less I be loved. 

16 But be it so, I did not burden you: 
nevertheless, being crafty, I caught you with 

uile. 
. 17 Did I make a gain of you by any of 
them whom I sent unto you ? 

18 I desired Titus, and with him I sent 
a brother. Did Titus make a gain of you? 
walked we not in the same spirit? walked we 
not in the same steps ? 

19 Again, think ye that we excuse our- 
selyes unto you? we speak before God in 
Christ: but we do all things, dearly beloved, 
for your edifying. 

20 For I fear, lest, when I come, I shall 
not find you such as [ would, and that I shall 
be found unto you such as ye would not: lest 
there be debates, envyings, wraths, strifes, 
backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults : 

21 And lest, when I come again, my God 
will humble me among you, and that I shall 
bewail many which have sinned already, and 
have not repented of the uncleanness and for- 
nication and lasciviousness which they have 
committed. 


8 Chap. 11. 9. 4 Gr. your souls. 





Verse 2. ‘ The third heaven.’-—The Apostle speaks in 
conformity with the division established by the Jews, who 
described the heavens as threefold :—1. The lower heaven, 
that is, the aérial heaven, including the clouds and at- 
mosphere. 2. The middle heaven, being the place of 
the stars. 3. The third heaven, otherwise the supreme 
heaven, or heaven of heavens, being the habitation of God 
and his angels. 

4. ‘ Paradise.’—Commentators are rather divided here. 
They cannot agree whether ‘ Paradise’ is here the same 
as the ‘third heaven,’ or another place; and those who 
agree that another place is to be understood, doubt whether 
it denotes the Garden of Eden or the place of departed 
souls. ‘The most ancient interpretation, in which the 
most considerable modern commentators have been dis- 
posed to concur, is, that the unutterable things of the 
third heaven, and of the place of departed souls, were suc- 

manifested to the Apostle. 

7. ‘ Lest I should be exalted above measure... . there was 
given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to 

iffet me.’—Few subjects have excited more curiosity than 

this ‘thorn in the flesh’ with which Saint Paul was 

troubled. Without here stating the various explanations 

which have been given, we may say that the expression 

is generally agreed to refer to some bodily infirmity or 
458 
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privation, by which the Apostle was exposed to much hu- 
miliation and difficulty, and by which his usefulness 
seemed to be much impeded. Of this description we know 
nothing which has been suggested, or which has half so 
much internal evidence in its favour, as that it was an 
affection of the eyes, whereby his sight was much im- 
paired. 

At his miraculous conversion St. Paul was struck blind, 
and continued so for three days (Acts ix. 9): and it 
being thus certain that he was for a time blind, it becomes 
@ question whether his sight was ever more than partially 
restored. Imperfect vision would agree well with all that ke 
says tapi his ‘thorn in the flesh;’ and this in par- 
ticular would have the effect of a standing evidence of the 
truth of the account which he so often gave of his own 
conversion. 

From the Acts of the Apostles, and from the Epistles, it 
appears that Paul was almost never alone, and never ap- 
sa to have made even the shortest journey by himself. 

escems to have been always in the hands and under 
the care and inspection (if one may so a ae it) of his 
followers; that he was continually attended from place to 
place by parties of his hearers and disciples, and that he 
always appears to have wished for and counted upon their 
attendance. All this would be very natural in the case of 
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& person rendered much dependent upon the kind atten- 
tions of his friends by bodily infirmities of any kind, es- 
sping Act partial blindness. 

St. Pani usually employed some one to write his epistles 
for him. This is known to all his readers, and is what 
we should expect in the case of a person labouring ander 
defective vision. 

In one place, where he writes himself, he says, ‘ Ye see 
how large a hand-writing I have written with my own 
hand,’ not, it is alleged, ‘ how large a letter,’ as in our 
version (Gal. vi. 11). That the words ryAlxors ypdupacw 
may apply to the hand-writing and not to the letter, is 
admi by almost every modern commentator; but it 
does not appear to furnish any with the hint which the 
urgument we are tracing suggests, that he wrote in un- 
usually large characters on account of the weakness of 
his sight. But see the note on that text. 

After speaking (Gal. iv. 13, 14) of preaching the ] 
to the Galatians through infirmity of the flesh, and adding, 
‘my temptation which was in my flesh ye despised not, 
nor rejected,’ he asks, ‘Where is then the blessedness ye 

ke of? for I bear you record, that, if it had been 
sible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, and have 
given them to me.’ It will be remembered that the Epistle to 
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tbe Galatians is a letter of expostulation written to rebuke 
them for listening to Judaizing teachers, who represented 
him as holding son eae inferior commission. After re- 
proving them for this he reminds them of their former 
love towards himself; and this allusion is indeed touchin 
if taken under the reference we have indicated. It would 
then read—‘ You remember the infirmity (of vision) which 
I laboured under; and that so far from its exciting your 
contempt, you would most gladly have remedied the de- 
fect, had it been possible, by giving your own eyes to me.’ 

‘In the same epistle (Gal. vi. 17) the Apostle says :— 
‘From henceforth let no man trouble me: for J bear in 
my body the marks of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ which 
under the preceding interpretations receives much illus- 
tration when thus paraphrased :—‘ Let no man trouble me 
by calling in question my divine commission from Jesus 
Christ (as the Judaizing Christians had done); for I carry 
about with me a proof of my having seen him, and of 
having been struck blind on that occasion, for I continue 
in part to this day to suffer from the effects of that inter- 
view.’ 

Other arguments for and illustrations of this view may 
be found. Those which have been produced seem the 
strongest, and will be satisfactory to many. 








CHAPTER XIII. 


1 He threateneth severity, and the power of his apostle- 
ship against obstinate sinners. 5 And advising them 


to a trial hae Jatth, 7 and to reformation of 


their sins before hws coming, 11 he concludeth his 
epistle with a general exhortation and a prayer. 


Tuis ts the third time I am coming to you. 
‘In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall 
every word be established. 

2 I.told you before, and foretell you, as if 
I were present, the second time; and being 
absent now I write to them which heretofore 
have sinned, and to all other, that, if I come 
again, I will not spare : 

3 Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking 
in-me, which to you-ward is not weak, but is 
mighty in you. 

4 For though he was crucified through 
weakness, yet he liveth by the power of God. 
For we also are weak *in him, but we shall 
live with him by the power of God toward you. 

5 Examine yourselves, whether ye be in 
the faith; prove your own selves. Know ye 
not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ 
is in you, except ye be reprobates ? 

6 But I trust that ye shall know that we 
are not reprobates. 

1 Deut. 19. 15, 


Verse 1. ‘ This is the third time Iam coming to you.’ — 
These words seem to imply tbat the writer had already 
been twice at Corinth. Yet we have no historical know- 
ledge that St. Paul visited that city more than twice, and 
every note of time, except this, which can be collected, 
plainly intimates that this, as well as the former Epistle, 
was written between his firstand second visit. Moreover, 


& Or, with him. 


7 Now I pray to God that ye do no evil; 
not that we should appear approved, but that 
ye should do that which is honest, though we 

as reprobates. 

8 For we can do nothing against the truth, 
but for the truth. 

9 For we are glad, when we are weak, and 
ye are strong: and this also we wish, even 
your perfection. 

10 Therefore I write these things being 
absent, lest being present I should use sharp- 
ness, according to the power which the Lord 
hath given me to edification, and not to de- 
struction. 

11 Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, 
be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in 

ace; and the God of love and peace shall 

e with you. 

12 *Greet one another with an holy kiss. 

13 All the saints salute you. 

14 The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, de with you all. Amen. 


4] The second epistle to the Corinthians was 
written from aa A a city of Mace- 
donia, by Titus and Lucas. 


8 Rom. 16. 16. 


from his first visit to Greece down to his first imprison- 
ment at Rome, the Apostle’s time is fully accounted for, 
precluding the idea that any third journey to Corinth could 
be made or intended. If, therefore, the epistle was written 
after the second journey to Corinth, and in view and ex- 
pectation of a third, it must have been written after his 
first imprisonment at Rome; that is, Pe the time to 
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‘When I first read over this 
epistle, with the particular view of comparing it with the 
history,’ says Dr. Paley, ‘I own that I felt myself con- 
founded by this text. Itappeared to contradict the opinion 
which I had been led, from a great variety of circumstances, 
to form concerning the date and occasion of this epistle. 
At length, however, it occurred to my thoughts to inquire 
whether the did necessarily imply that St. Paul 
had visited Corinth twice; or whether, when he says, 
‘‘ This is the third time I am coming unto you,” he might 
mean only that this was the third time he was ready, that 
he was prepared, that he intended to set out upon his 
journey to Corinth. I recollected that he had once before 
this proposed to visit Corinth, and had been disappointed 
in his purpose, which disappointment forms the subject of 
much apology and protestation in the first and second 


which the history extends. 
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chapters of the epistle. Now if the journey in which he 
had been disappointed was reckoned by him one of the 
times in which “he was coming to them,” then the present 
would be the third time, #. ¢., of his being ready and pre- 
pared to come, although he had been actually at Corinth 
only once before. This conjecture being taken up, a 
examination of the passage and the epistle produced proofs 
which placed it beyond doubt.’ For these proofs, which 
seem to us quite satisfactury, we must be content to refer 
to Hore Paulina, ch. iv. No. xi. It is right to explain, 
however, that although we have taken Paley’s clear expo- 
sition of the difficulty and its solution, the latter was by 
no means first discovered by him, the eame having been 
given by some of the aucient and many of the modern 
commentators, 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


GALATIANS. 


Muca diversity of opinion prevails with respect to the time when and the place where the Epistle 

to the Galatians was written, as may be seen by the table prefixed to the epistles. It there appears 

that Michaelis makes it the very first of the epistles, where Kéhler and Schrader make it the last of 
all; the latter, indeed, advocating the date given in the Greek MSS. and in the Arabic and Syriac 

versions, which announce that it was written at Rome during Paul’s imprisonment there. That the 

apostle complains how soon the Galatians had been turned aside from the simple doctrines which he 

had taught them (Gal. i. 6), seems clearly enough to indicate that the Epistle was written not long 

after the apostle’s visit to Galatia. Bunt Paul visited Galatia ¢wice, and it remains a question 

whether the Epistle was sent after the first or the second of these visits. The first visit appears to 
have taken place in the year 49 or 50, and the second four or five years later. Michaelis and others 

urge that the Epistle was written after the first of these visits; but in coming to this conclusion they 

appear to have unaccountably overlooked the apostle’s phraseology in iv. 13, where he speaks of 
circumstances connected with his preaching the Gospel among the Galatians, rd mpérepoy, ‘ the 

former time, an expression which clearly indicates that at the period the Epistle was written he 

had been at least twice in Galatia. Allowing the proper weight to this, the prevailing tendency of 
recent opinion has been to assign the Epistle a date subsequent to the second of those visits of the 

writer to the Galatians which the Acts of the Apostles record, and perhaps while he was residing 

at Ephesus (compare Acts xviii. 23; xix. 1, sqq.). By the table already referred to it is seen that, 

conformably with this conclusion, out of twenty-three authorities, eight assign it the third, and seven 

the fourth place among the Epistles of St. Paul. 

Like many other of St. Paul’s Epistles, the one now before us is chiefly occupied in opposing the 
disposition shewn by the Christian converts to unite Judaism with Christianity ; and since so much 
of the present Epistle is employed on the subject of circumcision, which point was sooner settled 
than many others, it is evident that it was written at an earlier stage of this great controversy than 
when the Epistles to the Corinthians and to the Romans were composed. It appears, indeed, that one 
or more influential Christian Jews, probably from Jerusalem, had intruded into the Galatian church— 
which had been founded on the ideas of Christian liberty from the yoke of the Law, which St. Paul 
entertained—and taught the necessity of circumcision, and of obedience to the whole Law. They 
seem to have considered, with many others who stirred up the churches against St. Paul, that 
Christianity. was merely a sect or modification of Judaism, which did not by any means dispense 
with the obligations of the Law, believed by them to be perpetual. This notion it was natural 
enough for Jews to entertain; and even some of the apostles appear to have relinquished it with 
difficulty. Indeed, it seems, in this age, to have been the hardest of all things for the Jewish 
Christians to understand that the new religion was an original, independent, and superseding reve- 
lation. St. Paul was constantly brought into contact with the class of feelings arising from such 
views ; since, as the apostle of the Gentiles, it became necessary to him to state the separate claims 
of Christianity broadly and distinctly. He had to tell the Gentile converts whether they were to 
obey the Law of Moses or not: whereas the apostles who laboured among the Jews had not the 
subject equally pressed upon their attention, and did not feel it urgently necessary to teach their 
converts to discontinue that obedience to the Law whieh they had been accustomed to render. If 
the apostles of the circumcision permitted these things, as matters indifferent to those who were 
Jews, Paul felt that it behoved him not to allow that, which might thus be permitted to them as an 
tndifferent thing, to be set up as a matter of necessity to the Gentiles. To require the Gentiles to 
conform to the Law of Moses, and above all to be circumcised, was to lay upon their shoulders a 
yoke very different from the easy one of Christ; and was calculated to hinder the progress of the 


Gospel among them. For Judaism was noé adapted to or intended for general acceptance; and it 
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must not be concealed that circumcision alone was a great bar to its adoption. For it is certain 
that the Gentiles had an invincible repugnance to the rite; in which we may perhaps discover 
the reason for the remarkable fact, that while the female converts to Judaism were very numerous, 
the males were comparatively few. 

It has been ingeniously pointed out by Neander ( Apost. Zeitalter, ii. 400) that there were circum- 
stances in the previous religious conceptions of the Galatians which might contribute to the result 
which the apostle deplores. Accustomed to the worship of Cybele, which they had learned from 
their neighbours the Phrygians, and to the theosophistic doctrines with which that worship was 
associated, they would be the more readily induced to believe that the fulness of Christianity could 
alone be developed through the symbolical adumbrations of an elaborate ceremonial. 

Some of the other points which the Epistle offers to consideration may remind one of the mis- 
representations concerning Paul which were circulated at Corinth. ‘The Epistle supposes,’ says 
Paley, ‘that certain designing adherents of the Jewish Law had crept into the churches of Galatia ; 
and they had been endeavouring, and but too successfully, to persuade the Galatic converts that they 
had been taught the new religion imperfectly, and at second hand; that the founder of their church 
himself possessed but an inferior and deputed commission, the seat of truth and authority being in 
the apostles and elders at Jerusalem; moreover, that whatever he might profess among them, he had 
himself, at other times and at other places, given way to the doctrine of circumcision.’ Hore 
Paulina, ch. v. No. 1. 

The separate commentaries upon the Epistle to the Galatians are rather numerous. A large pro- 
portion of those in Latin have the title Commentarius in Epistolam ad Galatas, and when that is the 
case, to avoid repetition we merely indicate the name of the writer and the time and place of publica- 
tion. Of the whole number, about one half are by Lutherans, evincing the strong interest which 
that body has taken in the discussion of the doctrines here set forth, after the example of Luther, 
whose famous commentary nobly introduces the list:—Luther, Commentarius in Epistolam ad 
Galatas, 1519, sine loc., and numerous subsequent editions; Megander, 1532, Tiguri; Meyeri 
Adnotationes in Epist. ud Galatas, Berne, 1516; Musculi Comm. in Epist. ad Galatas et Ephe- 
sios, Basilee, 1561; Sarcerii Adnott. in E/pistolas ad Galatas et Ephesios, 1562, Francof. ; 
Maioris Enarratio Epist. Pauli ad Galatas, 1560, Vitemb.; Seripandus, Antuerpie, 1565 ; 
Heshusius, Helmstadt, 1589; Grynei Azalysis Epistole ad Galatas, Basilee, 1583; Wigandi 
Adnotationes in Epist. ad Galatas, Vitemb., 1580; Cornerus, Heidelberge, 1583; Heilbrunnerus, 
Lauinge, 1591; Rollocus (Rollock), Londini, 1602; Perkins, Commentary upon the Epistle 
to the Galatians, in his Works, Cambridge, 1601—London, 1603—in Latin at Geneva, 1611; 
Hoe, Lipsise, 1595; Winckelmannus, Giesse, 1608; Weinrichii Expositio Epistole ad Galatas, 
Lipsie, 1610; Lyseri Analysts theologica et scolastica Epistole ad Galatas, Lipsie, 1616; Betu- 
leii Epistola Pauli ad Galatas, paraphrast et explicatione controversiarum tllustrata, Hale, 1612 ; 
Battus, Gryphiswaldie, 1613; Crellius, Racouie, 1628; Contzenius, Colonie, 1631; Himmelius, 
Jene, 1641; Lithmanni, ZulArnote sacra super Epist. ud Galatas, Upsalie, 1641; Weinmanni 
Collegium Galatinum, hoe est, Exercitationes Biblice in divinam Aposioli Pauli ad Galatas 
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CHAPTER I. 


6 He wondereth that they have so soon left him and the 
gospel, 8 and accurseth those that preach any other 
gospel than he did. 11 He learned the gospel not 

of men, but of God: 13 and sheweth what he was 

before his calling, 17 and what he did presently 
after it. 
a7 AUL, an apo- 

” stle, (not of 

“). men, neither by 

<~ man, but by Je- 

*), sus Christ, and 
God the Fa- 

= ther, who raised 

him from the 
dead ;) 

2 And all the 
brethren which 
are with me, un- 
to the churches 





of Galatia : 

3 Grace be to you and peace from God. the 
Father, and_from our Lord Jesus Christ, 

4 Who gave himself for our sins, that 
he might deliver us from this present evil 
world, according to the will of God and our 
Father: 

5 To whom fe glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

6 I marvel that ye are so soon removed 
from him that called you into the grace of 
Christ unto another gospel : 

7 Whiclris not another ; but there be some 
that trouble you, and would pervert the gos- 
pel of Christ. 

8 But though we, or an angel from hea- 
ven, preach any other gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed. 

9 As we said before, so say I now again, 
If any man preach any other gospel unto 
you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed. 


’ Acts 0, 1. ® Gr. equals in years. 


10 For do I now persuade men, or God ? 
or do I seek to please men? for if I yet 


pleased men, I should not be the servant of 


Christ. 

11 But I certify you, brethren, that the 
gospel which was preached of me is not after 
man. 

12 For I neither received it of man, neither 
was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. 

13 For ye have heard of my conversation 
in time past in the Jews’ religion, how that 
‘beyond measure I persecuted the church of 
God, and wasted it: 

14 And profited in the Jews’ religion above 
many my “equals in mine own nation, being 
more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of 
my fathers. 

15 But when it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother’s womb, and called me by 
his grace, 

16 To reveal his Son in me, that °I might 


ee him among the heathen ; immediately 


conferred not with flesh and blood : 

17 Neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them which were apostles before me; but I 
went into Arabia, and returned again unto 
Damascus. 

18 Then after three years I ‘went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him 
fifteen days. 

19 But other of the apostles saw I none, 
save James the Lord’s brother. 

20 Now the things which I write unto you, 
behold, before God, I lie not. 

21 Afterwards I came into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia ; 

22 And was unknown by face unto the 
churches of Judea which were in Christ : 

23 But they had heard only, That he which 
persecuted us in times past now preacheth the 
faith which once he destroyed. 

24 And they glorified God in me. 


& Ephes. 3. 8 4 Or, returned. 
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Verse 17. ‘I went into Arabia, and returned again urto 
Damascus.—From this we learn an important circum- 
stance, to which the Acts of the Apostles contain no allu- 
sion. But for this we might suppose that, frora the time 
of his conversion until he went to Jerusalem, Paul had 
remained entirely at Damascus; but we now know that 
in this time he had performed a journey into Arabia; we 
are not, however, informed to what part of Arabia he 
went, how long he remained, or what work he accom- 

lished. It may seem probable that he went into Arabia 

etrea, which adjoined that part of Syria in which 
Damascus is situated; and it may be well to remember 
that Damascus was at this time subject to an Arabian 
king. Doubtless, he preached the Gospel and planted 
charches in Arabia. t there were Christian churches 
in that country, in the ages following, is certain. The 
idea entertained by some, that St. Paul paid a short visit 


CHAPTER II. 


1 He sheweth when he went up again to Jerusalem, 
and for what purpose: 3 and that Titus was not 
circumcised: 11 and that he resisted Peter, and told 
him the reason, 14 why he and others, being Jews, do 
believe in Christ to be Feng ee by faith, and not by 
works: 20 and that they live not mn sin, who are so 
justified. 

TuEn fourteen 

Jerusalem with 

me also. 

2 And I went up by revelation, and com- 
municated unto them that gospel which I 
preach among the Gentiles, but ‘privately to 
them which were of reputation, lest by any 
means I should run, or had run, in vain. 

8 But neither Titus, who was with me, 
being a Greek, was compelled to be circum- 
cised : 

4 And that because of false brethren un- 
awares brought in, who came in privily to spy 
out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, 
that they might bring us into bondage : 

5 To whom we gave place by subjection, no, 
not for an hour; that Ae truth of the gospel 
might continue with you. 

6 But of those who seemed to be somewhat, 
whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me: "God accepteth no man’s person: for 

‘they who seemed ¢o be somewhat in conference 
added nothing to me : 

7 But contrariwise, when they saw that the 
gospel of the uncircumcision was committed 
unto me, as the gospel of the circumcision was 
unto Peter ; 

8 (For he that wrought effectually in Peter 
to the apostleship of the circumcision, the 
same was mighty in me toward the Gen- 
tiles :) 

9 And when James, Cephas, and John, who 

) Op, severally. 


ears after I went up again to 
abas, and took ‘Titus with 
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to Arabia for the sake of his health, is preposterous. 
Some suggest that the Apostle went from Damascus intc 
Arabia for the benefit of his health. The probability of 
this we formerly doubted. But although we are still 
unable to find any precedent for such a practice at 
Damascus as that of going into Arabia for health, we do 
find that the air of Damascus is as notoriously bad in par- 
ticular seasons, as that of the desert is proverbially good. 
18. ‘ After three years.'—In the history (Acts ix.), the 
time which ela between Paul's conversion and his 
final departure from Damascus is described as ‘man 
days.’ If any one is disposed to question whether this 
popular phrase can properly be so extended as to mean 
‘three years, he may turn to 1 Kings xi. 38, 39—‘ And 
Shimei dwelt at Jerusalem many days: and it came to 
po at the end of three years, that two of the servants of 
himei ran away,’ etc. 





——_————— 


seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that 
was given unto me, they gave to me and Bar- 
nabas the right hands of fellowship; that we 
should go unto the heathen, and they unto the 
circumcision. 

10 Only they would that we should remem- 
ber the poor; the same which I also was for- 
ward to do. 

11 But when Peter was come to Antioch, 
I withstood him to the face, because he was 
to be blamed. . 

12 For before that certain came from 
James, he did eat with the Gentiles: but 
when they were come, he withdrew and sepa- 
rated himself, fearing them which were of the 
circumcision. 

18 And the other Jews dissembled likewise 
with him; insomuch that Barnabas also was 
carried away with their dissimulation. 

14 But when I saw that they walked not 
ape) according to the truth of the gos- 

1, I said unto Peter before them all, If thou, 
being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gen- 
tiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest 
thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ? 

15 We who are Jews by nature, and not 
sinners of the Gentiles, 

16 Knowing that a man is not justified "by 
the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, 
that we might be justified by the faith of 
Christ, and not by the works of the law: for 
by the works of the law shall no flesh be 


justified. 


17 But if, while we seek to be justified by 
Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners, 
is therefore Christ the minister of sin? God 
forbid. 

18 For if I build again the things which I 
destroyed, I make myself a transgressor. 


8 Rom. 3. 20. 
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19 For I through the law am dead to the 
law, that I might live unto God. 

20 I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless 
I live; yet nct I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I 


Verse 1. ‘ Fourteen years after I went up ayuin to Jeru- 
salem.’— Most commentators understand this to apply to 
the journey from Antioch to Jerusalem, which was made 
by Paul and Barnabas, upon the business of the Gentile 
converts; and which journey produced the famous apos- 
tolical council and decree recorded in Acts xv. Under 
this ve stare it has been thought remarkable that Paul 
should here omit all mention of that decree, not only as it 
was the result of the journey, but because it was intimately 
connected with the question which he is now discussing. 
But any wonder at this may subside, when we reflect that 
his views on the subject of the non-obeervance of the law 
of Moses, went much further than that decree; and- that 
he did not wish to encourage the Galatians to Jean on the 
authority of any other Apostle than himself. There still 


CHAPTER III. 


1 He asketh what moved them to leave the faith, and 
depend upon the law? 6 They that believe are justified 
9 and blessed with Abraham. 10 And this he sheweth 
by many reasons. 


O rooxisa Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you, that ye should not obey the truth, before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently 
set forth, crucified nea you? 

2 This only would I learn of you, Received 
ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith ? 

3 Are ye so foolish? having begun in the 
Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh ? 

4 Have ye suffered ‘so many things in 
vain ? if zt de yet in vain. 

5 He therefore that ministereth to you the 
Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, doeth 
he it by the works of the law, or by the hear- 
ing of faith? 

6 Even as "Abraham believed God, and it 
was “accounted to him for righteousness. 

7 Know ye therefore that they which are of 
faith, the same are the children of Abraham. 

8 And the scripture, foreseeing that God 
would tee the heathen through faith, 
preached before the Bospe’ unto Abraham, 
saying, ‘In thee shall all nations be blessed. 

9 So then they which be of faith are blessed 
with faithful Abraham. | 

10 For as many as are of the works of the 
Jaw are under the curse: for it is written, 
‘Cursed zs every one that continueth not in 
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live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me. 

21 Ido not frustrate the grace of God: for 
if righteousness come by the law, then Christ 
is dead in vain. 


however remain some rather aeons objections. which the 
reader may see in the Hore Pauline of Dr. Paley, who 
himself is led by them to conclude that the present passage 
refers to some journey to Jerusalem, previously under- 
taken, the mention of which is omitted in the Acts. 

9. ‘ Pillars.’—This title is often given by the Jewish 
writers to their eminent teachers. 

1l. ‘ Peter..—There can be no reasonable doubt but 
that this was the Apostle of that name. Yet, to save so 
eminent a leader in the church from St. Paul’s rebuke, it 
was very anciently pretended that the person here men- 
tioned was not the Apostle, but another man of the same 
name, who had been one of the seventy disciples. Cle- 
mens (apud Euseb.) makes this statement; and Jerome 
mentions it as an opinion which some entertained. 





all things which are written in the book of the 
law to do them. 

11 But that no man is justified by the law 
in the sight of God, 7 ts evident: for, °The 
just shall live by faith. 

12 And the law is not of faith: but, “The 
man that doeth them shall live in them. 

13 Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us: for it 
is written, “Cursed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree: 

14 That the blessing of Abraham might 
come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ ; 
that we might receive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith. 

15 Brethren, I speak after the manner of 
men; Though i de but a man’s ’covenant, 
yet if 2 be confirmed, no man disannulleth, or 
addeth thereto. : 

16 Now to Abraham and his seed were the 
promises made. He saith not, And to seeds, 
as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, 
which is Christ. 

17 And this I say, that the covenant, that 
was confirmed before of God in Christ, the 
law, which was four hundred and thirty years 
after, cannot disannul, that it should make 
the promise of none effect. 

18 For if the inheritance be of the law, z¢ 
is no more of promise: but God gave z¢ to 
Abraham by promise. 

19 Wherefore then serveth the law? It was 
added because of transgressions, till the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made ; 


1 Or, 50 great. ® Gen. 15. 6. 8 Or, imputed. 4 Gen. 12. 3. 5 Deut, 27. 26. 6 Hab. 2.4. Rom. 1.17% Heb. 10. 38. 
7 Levit. 18. 5. 8 Deut, 21. 23. 9 Or, testament. 
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and it was ordained by angels in the hand of 
a mediator. 

20 Now a mediator is not a mediator of 
one, but God is one. 

21 Js the law then against the promises of 
God? God forbid: for if there fad been a 
law given which could have given life, verily 
righteousness should have been by the law. 

22 But the scripture hath concluded *‘all 
under sin, ‘that the promise by faith of Jesus 
Christ might be given to them that believe. 

23 But before faith came, we were kept 
under the law, shut up unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed. 

24 Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster 


© Rom. 8. 9. 
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to bring us unto Christ, that we might be 
justified by faith. 

25 But after that faith is come, we afe no 
longer under a schoolmaster. 

26 For ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus, 

27 For ‘'as many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Cimist. 

28 There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus. 

29 And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye 
Abraham's seed, and heirs according to the 
promise. 


bt Rom. 6. a 





Verse 17. ‘ Four hundred and thirty years qfter”— 
There has been considerable discussion here; and this is 
rather remarkable, considering that Moses himself, Paul, 
Josephus, and the Talmudists agree in the same number, 
which they evidently obtain by counting from the call of 
Abraham and the original promise to him the namber 
of years between that promise and its ratification by the 
birth of Isaac, supplying the years wanting to complete 
the four hundred and thirty. Stephen, who says, ‘four 
hucdred years’ (Acts vii. 6), evidently either employs an 
even number for an uneven one, in a pogylar address, or 
counts from the ratification of the promise by the birth of 
Isaac. 

19. ‘ Ordained by angels.’—Compare Acts vii. 53. In 
his account of the promulgation of the law, Moses takes 
no notice of the presence or ministry of angels. But it 
was aie aay opinion of the ancient Jews, that where- 
ever God manifested His presence in an espeeial manner, 
hosts of angels were im attendance. In process of time 
their ministry came to be included in the idea of their 
presence ; and in the time of Christ and his apostles, it 
was universally believed by the Jews that the law was 
promulgated by the ministry of angels. This is shewn 
by numerous Rabbinical citations adduced, here and on 
the parallel texts, by Lightfoot, Wetstein, Schoettgen, and 
Gill; and Josephus bears testimony to the same effect. 
Antig. xv. 5. 3. 

— ‘A mediator.’—Not, in this place, Christ, as some of 
the ancient commentators supposed, but Moses. The 


office which that prophet performed, on the oceasion which 
the Apostle has in view, was essentially that of a mediator ; 
and was so understood by the Jews, who, at this time, 
were accustomed to give him that title, declaring that he 
then acted as ‘a mediator (‘Y¥DN) between God and 
them’ (Zzeror Hammor. fol. 1. 6. 1, 2) They were 
right; for Moses himself distinctly claims the character 
thus assigned him; I stood between the Lord ard you 
at this time, to shew you the word of the Lorp.’ Deut. 


v. 5. 

24. ‘Our schoolmaster to bring us urto Christ.—The 
translation of waidayeryés, pedagogus, by ‘schoolmaster,’ 
throws some shade over the idea this passage is intended 
to convey. The padagogus was not a schoolmaster, but 
was generally a slave, or at least a domestic servant, who 
attended on his master’s sons to watch over their be- 
haviour, and particularly to conduct them to and from 
school and the places of exercise. From this part of his 
office he derived his name. He had nothing to do with 
education properly speaking; although when he happened 


to be an educated man, which was sometimes the case, he 
appears to have assisted and directed his young masters 
i ing ready their lessons for school. In the Greek 


in gettin 

authornt e pxdagogus is often introduced as a character, 
and as such is usually represented as of a severe and im- 
perious disposition. In point of faet, then, the present 
text really represents Christ himself as the schoolmaster, 
to whose school the pupils were brought by the peda- 
gogus—the Law. 





CHAPTER IV. 


1 We were under the law till Christ came, as the heir 
ta under his guardian till he be of age. 5 But Christ 
Sreed us from the law: 7 His beds we are servants 
no longer tott. 14 He remembereth their good will 
to him, and his to them, 22 and sheweth that we are 
the sons of Abraham by the freewoman. 


Now I say, That the heir, as long as he is a 
child, differeth nothing from a servant, though 
he be lord of all ; 

2 But is under tutors and governors until 
the time appointed of the father. 

8 Even so we, when we were children, 


B Os, rudiments. 
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were in bondage under the ‘elements of the 
world : 

4 But when the fulness of the time was 
come, Ged sent forth his Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, 

5 To redeem them that were under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons. 

6 And because ye are sons, God hath 
sent forth “the Spirit of his Son imte your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 

7 Wherefore thou art no more a servant, 
but a son; and if a son, then an heir of God 
through Christ. 


® Rom. 8. 35. 
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8 Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, 
ye did service unto them which by nature are 
no gods. 

9 But new, after that ye have known God, 
or rather are known of God, how turn ye 
*agaim to the weak and beggarly ‘elements, 
whereunte ye desire again to. be in bendage ? 

10 Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. 

11 I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed 
upor you labour in vain. 

12 Brethren, 1 beseech you, be as I am; 
for I am as ye are: ye have not injured me 
at all. 

13 Ye know how through infirmity of the 
flesh I preached the gospel unto you at the 
first. 

14 And my temptation which was in my 
flesh ye despised not, nor rejected; but re- 
ceived me as an angel of God, even as Christ 
Jesus. 

15 *Where is then the blessedness ye spake 
of? for I bear you record, that, if tt had been 
possible, ye would have plucked out your own 
eyes, and have given them to me. 

16 Am I therefore become your enemy, 
because I tell you the truth ? 

17 They zealously affect you, Sut not well ; 
yea, they would exclude ‘you, that ye might 
affect them. 

18 But 2 1s good to be zealously affected 
always in a good thing, and not only when I 
am present with you. z 

19 My little children, of whom I travail in 
birth again until Christ be formed im you, 


3 Or, back. 4 Or, rudiments. 
8 Or, testaments. 9 Os, te in the same rank with. 





Verse 2. ‘ Until the teme appointed of the father.’—The 
case sup appears to be that of a fatherless heir, who, 
though he be ‘lord of all,’ remains under the control of 
guardians and tutors until he become of age. Among 
the Jews a fatherless child had two guardians. He be- 
came of age at the time appointed by his father’s will: 
but if the father died intestate, his minority terminated at 
the usual time. This was thirteen years and one day, if 
the signs of ripeness of age then appeared ; but if not, the 
time might be protracted till he was twenty years of 
age; and sometimes he even reached thirty-five before the 
matter was determined. 

14. ‘ My temptation which was in my flesh,’ etc.—St. 
Paul manifestly refers to the same circumstance of humi- 
liation which he calls the ‘ thorn in his flesh’ when writing 
to the Corinthians. See the note on 2 Cor. xi. 30. In 
the preceding verse he calls it ‘infirmity of the flesh.’ 


15. ‘ Ye would have plucked out your own eyes,’ etc.— 
The power of seeing being the most precious of all man’s 
bodily faculties—and being deemed such by the universal 
consent of mankind—to declare that one is dearer to us 
than our eyes, that we would give our eyes to him or for 
his sake, are forms of speech universally prevalent for 
expressing, in the strongest manner, the warm regard 
entertained for the person to whom, or concerning whom, 
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20 I desire to be present with you now, and 
to.change my voice; for “I stand in doubt of you. 

21 Tell me, ye that desire to be under the 
law, do ye not hear the law? 

22 For it is written, that Abraham had two 
sons, the one by a bondmaid, the other by a 
freewoman. : 

23 But he who was of the bondwoman was 
born after the flesh ; but he of the freewoman 
was by promise. 

24 Which things are an allegory : for these 
are the two “covenants; the one from the 
mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, 
which is Agar. 

25 For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, 
and °answereth to Jerusalem which now is, 
and is in bondage with her children. 

26 But Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is the mother of us all. 

27 For it is written, "Rejoice, thow barren 
that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou 
that travailest not: for the desolate hath 
many more children than she which hath an 
husband. 

28 Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are 
‘the children of promise. 

29 But as then he that was born after the 
flesh persecuted him that was born after the 
Spirit, even so 7¢ is now. 

30 Nevertheless what saith the scripture ? 
'*Cast out the bondwoman and her son: for 
the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir 
with the son of the freewoman. ; 

3l So then, brethren, we are not children 
of the bondwoman, but of the free, 


Or, us. 7 Or, J am lesed for you. 
"11 Rom. 9 8. ie Can ah. vA * 


the declaration is made. Such forms of expression are 
particularly common in the East; and numerous examples 
ight be adduced, as well from the classical as the Rab- 
binical writers. Some readers will recollect the line of 
our own poet:— | 
‘ Dear as the light that visits these sad eycs.’ 


24. ‘ Which things are an allegory.’—Rather ‘ which 
things are allegorized.’ The Greek participle daAnyo- 
potueva, that is, ‘ converted,’ or ‘ turned into an allegory.’ 
Some think that the words have crept into the text from 
the marginal note ofa transcriber. Others conceive that 
the Apostle intends to assert that they were considered as 
an allegory by the prophet Isaiah in the passage quoted, 
v.27. That is, that Agar, a bondwoman, represents the 
earthly Jerusalem, or the present Jews who were slaves 
to the ceremonial law. Sarah, a free woman, represents 
Jerusalem from above, or a spiritual (that is, the Christian) 
dispensation. This, it is alleged, is what the Apostle 
states as the true meaning of Isajah’s allegory, and which 
also appears from the prophet himself, ch. liv. 1. With- 
out contesting whether the Apostle means to say that the 
circumstances are thus ‘allegorized’ by himself or by 
Isaiah—it is clear enough that he states certain events in 
the history of Sarah and Agar as being capable of a 
spiritual interpretation. 
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CHAPTER V. 


1 He moveth them to stand in their liberty, 8 and not 
to observe circumcision: 13 but rather love, which 1s 
the sum of the law. 19 He reckoneth up the works 
of the flesh, 22 and the fruits of the Spirit, 25 and 
exhorteth to walk in the Spirit. 

Sranp fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 

Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled 

again with the yoke of bondage. 

2 Behold, I Paul say unto you, that ‘if ye 
be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing. 

3 For I testify again to every man that is 
circumcised, that he is a debtor to do the 
whole law. 

4 Christ is become of no effect unto you, 
whosoever of you are justified by the law; ye 
are fallen from grace. 

5 For we through the ae wait for the 
hope of righteousness by faith. 

6 For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision ; but 
faith which worketh by love. 

7 Ye did run well; *who did hinder you 
that ye should not obey the truth ? 

8 This persuasion cometh not of him that 
calleth you. 

9 *A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 

10 I have confidence in you through the 
Lord, that ye will be none otherwise minded : 
but he that troubleth you shall bear his judg- 
ment, whosoever he be. 

11 And I, brethren, if I yet preach circum- 
cision, why do I yet suffer persecution ? then 
is the offence of the cross ceased. 

12 I would they were even cut off which 
trouble you. 

13 For, brethren, ye have been called unto 


1 Acts 15. 1. ® Or, who did drive you back. 


GALATIANS. 


8 1 Cor. 5. 6. 


(A.D. 58. 


liberty : only wse not liberty for an occasion to 
the flesh, but by love serve one another. 

14 For all the law is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this; “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. 

15 But if ye bite and devour one another, 
take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another. 

16 This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and 
*ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh. 

17 For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh: and these 
are contrary the one to the other: so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would. 

18 But if ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not 
under the law. | 

19 Now the works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these; Adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness, 

20 Idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 

21 Envyings, murders, drunkenness, revel- 
lings, and such like: of the which I tell you 
before, as I have also told you in time past, 
that they which do such things shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God. 

22 But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
pee longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 

aith, 

23 Meekness, temperance: against such 
there is no law. 

24 And they that are Christ’s have crucified 
the flesh with the ‘affections and lusts. 

25 If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk 
in the Spirit. 

26 Let us not be desirous of vain glory, 
provoking one another, envying one anocher 


_ 4 Lev. 19. 18. Matt. 22.39. Rom. 13. 9. 5 Or, fulfil not. 


® Or, passions 


Verse 7. ‘Ye did run well ; who did hinder you ?'—This 
is an agonistical metaphor. The Galatian church is 
represented under the figure of a racer that did run well ; 
and it is asked, who hindered you, intercepted you, put 

ou wrong, by cutting off or running across your course? 
or this is the sort of interruption, as applied to the course 
of the racer, which the original agonistical term (¢yxéarro) 
conveys. 

15. ‘If ye bite and devour one another,’ etc.—From this 
it would seem that the religious disputes of the Galatians 
had generated much animosity and violence. The meta- 
phors anys to be taken from the fighting of street dogs. 

20. ‘ Witchcraft.’—The original word (g¢appaxela) hus 
been understood by many commentators to mean poisoning 
—acrime of which there were certainly but too man 
examples among the Greeks, Romans, and Jews. But it 
is not easy to see why this should not be comprehended 
under the word murders; nor does any reason appear 
why this should seem a work of the flesh so much more 
than any other kind of murder as to require to be thus 
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specially set down. We need not remind the reader that 
our word ‘ pharmacy ’ comes from the one here employed. 
‘It is certain,’ observes Doddridge, ‘ that, on account of the 
drugs made use of in some supposed magical compositions, 
this word is often used to express those practices in which 
combinations with invisible malignant s were believed 
and intended, to which (whether they had or had not that 
real foundation which has generally been believed) it is 
well known that the Gentiles, even in the most learned 
nations, were very much addicted.’ 

21. ‘ Revellings.—The «épo, or ‘revellings, here 
alluded to, were, among the Greeks, as Locke explains, a 
disorderly spending of the night in feasting, with a licen- 
tious indulgence in wine, good cheer, music, dancing, etc. 

23. ‘ Against such there ts no law.’—Josephus, in his 
account of the Essenes, says, that they could do nothing 
without the permission of their rulers, except acts of 
charity and mercy, in which they were left to their dis- 
cretion. 











Cuap. VI.] 





CHAPTER VI. 


1 He moveth them to deal mildly with a brother that 


hath slipped, 2 and to bear one another’s burden: 


6 to be liberal to their teachers, 9 and not weary of 
well doing. 12 He sheweth what they intend that 
preach circumciston. 14 He glorieth tn nothing, save 
tn the cross of Christ, 


BRETHREN, ‘if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual, restore such an one in 
the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted. 

2 Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ. 

3 For if a man think himself to be some- 
ining when he is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
self. 

4 But let every man prove his own work, 
and then shall he have rejoicing in himself 
alone, and not in another. 

® For “every man shall bear his own 
burden. 

6 *Let him that is taught in the word com- 
municate unto him that teacheth in all good 
things. 

7 Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. 

8 For he that soweth to his flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth 
to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting. 


1 Or, although. 21 Cor. 3.8. 


GALATIANS,. 


8 1 Cor. 9. 14. 





(A.D. 58. 


9 And ‘let us not be weary in well doing: 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not. | 

10 As we have therefore opportunity, let 
us do good unto all men, especially unto them 
who are of the houshold of faith. 

11 Ye see how large a letter I have written 
unto you with mine own hand. 

12 As many as desire to make a fair shew 
in the flesh, they constrain you to be circum- 
cised ; only lest they should suffer persecution 
for the cross of Christ. 

13 For neither they themselves who are cir- 
cumcised keep the law; but desire to have 
you circumcised, that they may glory in your 
flesh. 

14 But God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
*by whom the world is crucified unto me, and 
I unto the world. 

15 For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature. 

16 And as many as walk according to this 
rule, peace de on them, and mercy, and upon 
the Israel of God. 

17 From henceforth let no man _ trouble 
me: for I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus. 

18 Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit. Amen. 

J Unto the Galatians written from Rome. 


4 2 Thess. 3. 13. 5 Or, whercby. 





Verse 2. ‘ Bear ye one another's burdens.’—This seems 
to be an allusion to the custom of travellers, who, when 
too heavily laden with their baggage, relieve one another 
by bearing the burdens of the weak or fatigued, and thus 
evince their mre daar cae towards each other. Bur- 
dens are here to be taken for unavoidable frailties and 
infirmities. 

11. ‘How large a letter,’ etc. —To shew the per- 
xity which the passage has occasioned, we may set 
own the following different interpretations. The Vul- 
te has, with what letters; Castalio, with how many 
etters ; Erasmus, how large a letter ; Beza, how long a 
letter. Some refer the expression to the sublimity of 
the Apostle’s sentiments, as Hilary; some to the large 
size of the characters employed, as Jerome; and others 
to the deformity of the characters, as if Paul could not 
well write Greek, as Theophylact and Chrysostom. 
Considering how well Paul was acquainted with the Greek 
lan e, that he was a man of education, and brought 
up at Tarsus, a famous seat of Greek learning, and where 
Greek was the lan e of society and education, the 
notion that Paul could not decently write the Greek letters 
seems not a little absurd, if not disrespectful; and 
therefore some suppose it may have been owing to the 
infirmity in his flesh to which he refers; and if that was 
an affection of the eyes, as some suppose, large or even 
mis-shapen letters would certainly have been to the Gala- 
tians a touching evidence of his affliction. Heinsius, how- 


ever, supposes that these words only refer to the passage 
which follows, since it was usual for St. Paul to write with 
his own hand the concluding lines of his epistles. Thus, 
‘ You see in what large letters I have written what fol- 
lows, as deserving your most serious attention, viz., AS 
MANY AS DESIRE,’ etc., to the end. What gives more 
probability to this, is the fact that, at this time, all Greek 
writing was in capital letters; so that the only way to 
give emphasis to a particular passage was to write 
those letters much larger than usual. The mystery of 
underscoring, with single or double lines, to denote 
italics or capitals, was not then known. Now that 
péupara is in the plural, and that its usual meaning is 
that of letters, that is, characters of writing, is certain; 
and it is also certain, that not Paul himself, nor any clas- 
sical writer, ever uses the word for an epistle. Never- 
theless, that our venerable translators are right in assign- 
ing it this sense, may appear when we observe, that thi 
very word, in the same plural form, is used by the sacred 
writers, not merely to describe the characters of a writing 
but the writing itself. In John v. 27, it is used to signify 
a written account, as distinguished from a verbal relation 
or discourse. In the Acts it ts used for an epistle; and 
in 2 Tim. iii. 15, St. Paul himself applies it to the whole 
body of the Old Testament Scriptures. That the Apostle 
should call it ‘large’ is not surprizing, although it be true 
that others are larger. For this was written a good while 
before any of the larger epistles: and it is really large, 
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as compared with the usual epistolary communications of 
that, or indeed of any age—even the present. In fact, it 
is a long fetter, And to St. Paul, who usually dictated to 
an amanuensis, it must have 2 ae the larger, from 
being ali written by his own hand. He might well there- 
fore refer to its largeness, being so written, as a-proof of 
the interest he felt in the well-doing of the Galatian 
church. 

17. ‘1 bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.’ — 
Archbishop Potter supposes that the Apostle here alludes 
to the stigmata, or brands, with which the Greeks ysed to 
mark those who were appointed to serve in the wars, lest 
they should make their escape. The stigmata were also 
sometimes impressed upon slaves for the same reason. 


GALATIANS. 


(A.D. 58. 


Others suppose the reference may be to those marks by 
which the votaries of particular deities were distinguished. 
All these customs we have had former occasions of ex- 
plaining. If any of these conjectares be true, we must 
suppose that the allusion is metaphorical; not that the 
Apostle had really caused any such marks to be impressed 
upon his person to denote him the servant of Christ, but 
intimating that the meaning expressed by such stigmata 
was, in his case, exemplified by the weals and marks of 





the sufferings and punishments he had sustained in his 
Lord’s service. It is, however, very easy, and perhaps 
prone to suppose that he alludes to those marks upon 

is person, without any reference to such stigmata as we 
have mentioned. 








THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


EPHESIANS, 





Sr. Luxe closes his narrative of the Acts of the Apostles by informing us that St. Paul spent two 
years in imprisonment at Rome. During these two years—that is, from the spring of a.p. 61 to 
the early part of 63—the apostle wrote the Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and 
to Philemon. This appears from the contents, in which he alludes to the bonds he then wore. The 
present epistle appears to have been the first written of these, and probably within a few manths 
after his arrival at Rome. This conclusion is founded on the absence of any declared expectation, 
as in the other epistles, of a speedy deliverance ; as well as on the circumstance that the name of 
Timothy is not mentioned, as it is in the other epistles, from which it is collected that this attached 
follower had not yet joined the apostle at Rome. 

The Gospel was introduced into Ephesus by the apostle Paul when he visited the place on his 
return from Corinth to Jerusalem, about the year 54 (Acts xviii. 19). On that occasion he does not, 
‘aowever, appear to have preached publicly to the heathen, but only to the Jews and proselytes in 
the synagogue. They were interested in his teaching, and requested him to prolong his stay; but he 
urged the necessity of his being at Jerusalem at the approaching feast (probably the passover), but 
promised to visit them again if possible (Acts xviii. 21). During his absence the highly-gifted 
Apollos arrived at Ephesus from Alexandria. He was then acquainted only with the doctrine of 
John the Baptist, but was now fully instructed in the Christian religion by Aquila and Priscilla, 
who had accompanied Paul from Corinth, and had remained at Ephesus, or had soon returned thither 
(Acts xviii. 24, 26). Paul himself, on his return from Jerusalem, revisited Asia Minor, and came 
to Ephesus, where he remained not less than three years (Acts xviii. 23; xix. 1, sqq.). It was 
during this time that the church was established, which afterwards became so prominent among the 
churches of Asia Minor, and to which this epistle was written. The circumstances which attended 
_his labours during that period are related in the 19th chapter of the Acts. The success of the 
Christian cause was at length so great and signal as to inspire alarm in the minds of those who were 
interested in maintaining the worship of Diana, which they conceived to be in great peril, and who 
raised a tumult which constrained the apostle to leave the city. It does not appear that he ever 
visited it again, unless he may have done so after his first imprisonment at Rome. But on his way 
from Macedonia to Jerusalem he came to Miletus, and sent for the elders of the church at Ephesus, 
to whom he gave a deeply affecting address, in the conviction that he should see them no more 
(Acts xx. 16, sqq.). 

The importance which Paul attached to the foundation of a Christian church at Ephesus appears 
from his remaining so much longer there than at any one place, preaching the Gospel. Several 
reasons have been assigned for his departing so much from his usual plan in favour of Ephesus. One 
may have been, that it was the principal seat of idolatry then in the world. The evident aim of 
Paul was to reach the centres of influence and power. Hence he mainly sought to preach the 
Gospel in large cities; and thus it was that Antioch, and Ephesus, and Corinth, and Athens, and 
Philippi, and Rome shared so largely in his labours. Not ashamed of the Gospel anywhere, he 
yet sought mainly that its power should be felt where wealth, and learning, and genius, and talent 
were concentrated. The very places, therefore, where the most magnificent temples were erected to 
the gods, where the worship of idols was celebrated with the utmost splendour and pomp, and where 
that worship was most strongly defended by the civil. arm, were those in which the apostle sought 
first to preach the Gospel. Thus Ephesus, as the most splendid seat of idolatry then in the 
pagan world, would particularly attract his attention ; and hence it was, probably, that he was willing 
to spend so large a portion of his public life in that place. It may have been for the same reason 
that John afterwards made the place his permanent abode, and spent so many of his later years 
there, as the minister of the church which had been founded by Paul. Another reason why the 
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apostle sought Ephesus as the field of labour may have been that it was at that time not only a 
principal seat of idolatry, but that it was a place of great civic importance in the Roman empire. 
It was the residence of the Roman Proconsul and the seat of the courts of justice in Asia Minor, 
and to which a large amount of learning and talent was attracted. Any impression, therefore, pro- 
duced at a place of so much resort to pilgrims, to merchants, to scholars, to suitors, and to public 
men, who were continually arriving and departing, could not fail to vibrate thence in every direction. 

It has been considered difficult to determine to whom the present Epistle was addressed. The 
common opinion that it was addressed to the church at Ephesus is founded on the disputed reading 
of ch. i. 1, and has been called in question by many scholars of eminent name. These have again 
been divided in their views. Grotius, Hammond, Mill, Venema, Wetstein, Paley and others take 
up the opinion broached by the ancient heretic Marcion, that the party addressed in this Epistle is 
the church at Laodicea, and that we have here the epistle to that church (alluded to in Col. iv. 16) 
which is commonly supposed to have been lost. Others maintain the opinion first advanced by 
Archbishop Usher, that this was a circular epistle, addressed to no church in particular, but intended 
for the use of several churches, of which Ephesus may have been the first or centre. This opinion 
has been strongly advocated, among others, by Michaelis. The question resolves itself into too 
many particulars to be discussed in this place. It is examined fnlly by Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander 
in the article on the Epistle to the Ephesians in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, and there is 
a satisfactory notice of it in Barnes’s Introduction to this Epistle. ‘The tendency of this and other 
recent inquiry has been to establish the common opinion, and to fortify the received reading of the 
introductory verse of the Epistle, which declares that it was intended for ‘ the saints at Ephesus.’ 
But although the Epistle thus appears to have been, as it purports to be, addressed to the church in 
Ephesus, it remains confessedly difficult to explain how it happens that, contrary to his usual habit, 
Paul nowhere refers to the circumstances of his former residence there, makes no allusion to his 
troubles or his triumphs, takes no notice of the ‘elders’ with whom he had such interesting inter- 
course at Miletus, salutes no one by name, and throughout addresses them as if they were to him 
personally unknown. In this respect it is, as Barnes remarks, ‘unlike all the other epistles he ever 
wrote, and all which we should have expected from a man in such circumstances.’ It was indeed the 
observation of this singularity of the Epistle which led to the adoption of the other alternatives, to 
neither of which is there any objection apart from the insufficiency of the arguments and authorities 
advanced in their support. ; 

With respect to the contents of the Epistle, it is, as remarked by Dr..W. L. Alexander (loc. cit.), 
‘so much the utterance of a mind overflowing with thought and feeling, that it does not present any 
precisely marked divisions under which its different parts may be ranked. After the usual apostolic 
salutation, Paul breaks forth into an expression of thanksgiving to God and Christ for the scheme of 
redemption (i. 3-10), from which he passes to speak of the privileges actually enjoyed by himself 
and those to whom he was writing, through Christ (i. 11-23). He then reminds the Ephesians of 
their former condition when they were without Christ, and of the great change which, through 
divine grace, they had experienced (ii. 1-22). An allusion to himself as enjoying by divine revela- 
tion the knowledge of the mystery of Christ leads the apostle to enlarge upon the dignity of his 
office, and the blessed results that were destined to flow from the exercise of it to others (iii. 1-12). 
On this he grounds an exhortation to his brethren not to faint on account of his sufferings for the 
Gospel, and affectionately invokes on their behalf the divine blessing, concluding this, wiiehines be 
called the more doctrinal part of his Epistle, with a doxology to God (iii. 13-21). What follows is 
chiefly hortatory, and is directed partly to the inculcation of general consistency, stedfastness in the 
faith, and propriety of deportment (iv. 1; v. 21), and partly to the enforcement of relative duties 
(v. 22; vi. 9). The Epistle concludes with an animated exhortation to fortitude, watchfulness, and 
prayer, followed by a reference to Tychicus as the bearer of the Epistle, and by the usual apostolic 
benediction’ (vi. 20-24), 

The style of the Epistle to the Ephesians is very animated. There is, however, a peculiarity in 
it, and also (although not in an equal degree) in the Epistle to the Colossians, which renders it some- 
what difficult. Every single word is perfectly intelligible; but the sentences are so long, and the 
members of which each sentence consists are at the same time so short, that they are frequently, in 
the original, capable of many different constructions, of which it is not always easy to determine 
which is the right one. Ifa passage, therefore, were unpointed, some would place the commas in one 
place, some in another; and in the common editions of the Greek Testament the points are alleged 
to be placed with less judgment in this Epistle than in any other part. ‘The cause of the peculiarity 
of style here exhibited is difficult to assign. It could not be the apostle’s advanced age, for the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, which was of still later date, exhibits language as fluent as any other of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 

The fullowing are the separate commentaries on this Epistle, the name, place, and date only being 
given when the title is the common one of Commentarius in Epistolam ad Ephesios :—Megandri 
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Commentarius in Epistolam ad Ephesios, Basiler, 1534; Maioris Bnarratio Epist. Pauli scripla 


ad Ephesios, Vitemb., 1552; Naclanti Enarrationes in Epist. ad Ephesios, etc., Venet., 


1554; 


Wellerus, Noriberge, 1559; Bucerii Prelectiones in Epist. Pauli ad Ephesios, habite Cantabrigia 
in Anglia anno 1550 and 1551, Basile, 1562; Binemanni Expositio in Epist. Pauli ad Ephesios, 
London, 1581 ; Stevartius, Ingoldstadt, 1593; Rollock, Geneve, 1596; Zanchius, Neostadtii, 1594 ; 


Weinrichii Bxplicatio ate Pauli ad Ephesios, Lipsie, 


Quiros, Hispali, 1622; 


Marpurpi, 


1593 ; Battus, Gryphiswaldie, 1619; De 


eelfuhreri Comm. in Epistolas Pauli ad Ephesios, Philippenses, et in 
mum ad Timotheum, Noriberge, 1624; Haunekenii Explicatio Pauli Epistole ad Ephesios, 
1631; Tarnovii Comm. in Epist. Pauli ad Ephesios, ad Philipp., ad Coloss., et ad 


Thessalonicenses, Rostochii, 1636; Althoferi Animadversiones sacra in Epist. ad Ephesios, Altorfii, 


1641; Crocius, Casselis, 1642; Wandalini Paraphrasis in Epist. ad Ephesios, 
Bodii In Epist. Pauli ad Ephesios Prelectiones supra CC. in quibus 


Slesuici, 1650; 
preter textus Apostolici ad- 


curatam analysin et explicationem copiosam et dilucidam, London, 1552; Scattergood, Annotationes 


tn .... Epist. ad Ephesios, Cantab., 1653; 


Lagi Commentatio quadripartita super Epist. ad 


Ephesios, Gryphiswaldie, 1664; Schmidii Paraphrasis super Epist. ad Ephesios, Argentor., 1684; 
Spener, Erkldrung der Episteln an die Epheser und Colosser des Apostels Pauli, etc., Hale, 1706; 


Pfeffingeri Dissertationes in Epist. ad LEphesios, 
Dinant, De Brief aan die van Efeze, verklaart en toegepast., 


Argentor., 1711; Roell, Traj. ad Rhen., 1715; 
Rotterdam, 1711; Van Til, Am- 


stelod., 1726; Gudius, Griindliche erleuterung des lehrreichen Briefes an die Epheser, Laubane, 
1735; Alphen, Specimen Analyticum in Epist. Pauli ad Ephesios, Traj. ad Rhen., 1742; Cal- 


lander, An Essay towards a Literal Version if 


the New Testament, in the Epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians, Glasgow, 1779; Cramer, Neue iibersetzt des Brief Paulus an die Epheser, Hamb., 


1782; Esmarch, Paulus Brief an die Epheser tibersetzt, Altona, 1785; Krause, 


Der Brief Pauli 


an die Epheser tibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen, Frankf., 1789; Miller, Der Brief Pauli an die 
Epheser erklart und mit Einleitung, etc., Heidlb., 1793; Holzhaysen, Der Brief des Apostel Paulus 
an die Epheser, iibersetzt und erkldrt, Hanover, }833; Riickert, Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser 
eldutert und vertheidigt, Leipz., 1834 ; Harless, Commentar tiber den Brief Pauli an die Epheser, 
Erlangen, 1834; Meier, Commentar iiber den Brief Paulus an die Epheser, Berlin, 1834 ; 
Matthies, Erkldrung des Briefes Pauli an die Epheser mit besond. Beriichsichtigen der neusten Com- 


mentare, Leipzig, 1835; Barnes, Notes Explanatory 


Philippians, and Colossians, New York, 1845. 


of the Epistles of Paul to the Ephesians, 





CHAPTER I. 


1 After the salutation, 3 and thanksgiving for the 
phesians, 4 he treateth of our election, 6 and 
adoption by grace, 11 which is the true and proper 
fountain of man’s salvation, 13 And because the 


height of this mystery cannot easily be attained unto, 


16 he prayeth that they may come 18 to the full 
knowledge and 20 possession thereof in Christ. 


AUL, an apostle 


of Jesus rist 
Py the will of 
od, to the 


saints which are 
at Ephesus, and 
to the faithful 
in Christ Jesus: 





2 Grace be to 
you, and peace, 
from G our 
Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

3 ‘Blessed be 


the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


1 2Cor.1.3. 1 Pet. 1,3. 


2 Or, things. 


who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly “places in Christ ; 

4 According as he hath chosen us in him 
before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before him . 
in love : 

5 Having predestinated us unto the adop- 
tion of children by Jesus Christ to himself, 
according to the good pleasure of his will, 

6 To the praise of the glory of his grace, 
wherein he hath made us accepted in the be- 
loved. | 

7 In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to 
the riches of his grace ; 

8 Wherein he hath abounded toward us 
in all wisdom and prudence ; 

9 Having made known unto us the mystery 
of his will, according to his good pleasure 
which he hath purposed in himself : 

10 That in the dispensation of the fulness 
of times he might gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in *heaven, 
and which are on earth ; even in him: 

8 Gr. the heuvens. 
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heritance, being predestinated according to 
the purpose of him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will : 

12 That we should be to the praise of his 
glory, who first ‘trusted in Christ. 

13 In whom ye also trusted, after that ye 
heard the word of truth, the gospel of your 
salvation : in whom also after that ye believed, 
ye were sealed with that holy Spint of pro- 
mise, 

14 Which is the earnest of our inheritance 
until the redemption of the pee posses- 
sion, unto the praise of his g oy: 

15 Wherefore I also, after I heard of your 
faith in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all 
the saints, 

16 Cease not to give thanks for you, 
making mention of you in my prayers ; 

17 That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of glory, may give unto you the 

4 Or, hoped. 5 Or, for the acknowledgment. 


Verse 1. ‘ Ephesus.’—For an account of Ephesus ‘see the 
note on Rev. ii. 1. 
— 13. * Ye were sealed.’—This has been explained 
on the same principle as Gal. vi. 17, that is, as an allusion 
to a mark impressed upon a votary or servant, to denote 
that he was the property of the god or master whose mark 
he bore. That such an allusion may be intended is very 
ible; for we see it employed most distinctly in Rev. 
vii. 3; but the text does not need the illustration thus sup- 
plied; since it may be sufficiently explained as a metaphor 
derived from the use of a seal to impress validity and 
confirmation, and to insure the security of that to which 
it was affixed. It is certain that many of the allusions m 
this Epistle will appear the clearer when it is borne in 
mind that the goddess Diana was zealously worshipped at 
Ephesus. Hewlett, by his note here, seems to think that 
the present allusion may receive some illustration from 
the fact, that those who were initiated into the mysteries 
of Diana received a seal or ring, with the figure of a he- 
goat, as the mark of their initiation. 

14. * Earnest.’—The word dfsa8épv is very happily ren- 
dered by the word ‘ earnest,’ which is of course here used 
in the sense of the first part of a payment deposited as a 
security for the whole; or rather, perhaps, in the larger 
sense, in which the word ‘ earnest’ is still used in, at least, 
our south-western provinces, with reference to any deposit 
to attest the sincerity of an intention, as when a person 
leaves a deposit with a person of whom he agrees to take 
a house or apartment. 
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11 In whom also we have obtained an in- 
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spirit of wisdom and revelation ’in the know- 
ledge of him : 

18 The eyes of your understanding being 
enlightened ; that ye may know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints, 

19 And what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power to us-ward who believe, according 
to the working ‘of his mighty power, 

20 Which he wrought in Christ, when he 
raised him from the dead, and set Azm at his 
own right hand in the heavenly places, 

21 Far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come: 

22 And “hath put all things under his feet, 
and gave him ¢o ée the head over all things to 
the church, 

23 Which is his body, the fulness of him 
that filleth:all in all. 


6 Gr. of the might of his power. 





7 Peal. 6. 6. 


18. ‘ The eyes of your understanding.’—This is a phrase 
which often occurs in the Rabbinical writings. Some of 
the Greek copies, with the Vulgate, and.all the Oriental 
versions, have ‘ the eyes of your heart,’ which also is much 
used in the Jewish writings. 

23. ‘ The fulness of him that filleth all in all.’—Chandler 
ingeniously conjectures that, in the expressions here em- 
ployed, the Apostle has some reference to the famous 
statue of Diana at Ephesus. Her image, as shewn in the 
note on Acts xix. 27, was that of a woman, and her body 
filled with the breasts of a woman (hence called Mammosa), 
to denote, as Jerome tells us, that she was the nurse, sup- 
porter, and life of all living creatures, or, as Macrobius 
states (Saturnal. i. 20), that she represented the earth, or 
nature, by whose nourishment the whole earth is sus- 
tained. Now this, says Chandler, gives a beautiful 
turn to the Apostle’s expression. The church of Christ 
is that body, that +Afjpaxea, or ‘ fulness,’ which he upholds 
and enriches by his bounty. Diana, among the Ephesians, 
was esteemed the nurse and supporter of all things; and 
her many breasts denoted the various methods and sources 
by which she conveyed her nourishment to the universe. 
Such a one, Paul tells the Ephesians, Christ really was, 
‘ for he filleth all things with all things.’ He filleth the 
church and al] its members with a rich variety of bless- 
ings; and as St. John, who also lived at Ephesus, tells us 
(i. 16), in the very same manner of expression, ‘ of his 
fulness have we all received, and grace for grace.’ 





CHAPTER II. 


By comparing what we were by 3 nature, with what 
we are 5 by grace: 10 he declareth, that we are made 
Sor good works ; and 13 being brought near by Christ, 
should not live as 11 Gentiles, and 12 foreigners in 
time past, but as 19 citizens with the saints, and the 
family of God. 


AND 'you hath he quickened, who were dead 
in trespasses and sins ; 


fom 


1 Col. 2, 13. 
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2 Wherein in time past ye walked according 
to the course of this world, according to the 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience : * 

3 Among whom also we all had our con- 
versation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, 
fulfilling *the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind; and were by nature the children of 
wrath, even as others. 

2 Gr. the wills. | 
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4 But God, who is rich in mercy, for his | times were far off are made nigh by the blood 


great love wherewith he loved us, 

5 Even when we were dead in sins, -hath 
quickened us together with Christ, (by grace 
ye are saved 5) 

6 And hath raised ws up together, and made 
us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus: 

7 That in the ages to come he might shew 
the exceeding riches of his grace in Ais kind- 
ness toward us through Christ Jesus. 

8 For by grace are ye saved through faith ; 
and that not of yourselves: zt is the gift of God: 

9 Not of works, lest any man should boast. 


of Christ. 

14 For he is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition between us ; 

15 Having abolished in his flesh the en- 
mity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances ; for to make in himself of twain 
one new man, so making peace ; 

16 And that he might reconcile both unto 
God in one body by the cross, having slain 
the enmity ‘thereby : 

17 And came and preached peace to you 


10 For we are his workmanship, created in | which were afar off, and to them that were nigh. 


Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
before *ordained that we should walk in them. 
11 Wherefore remember, that ye being in 
time past Gentiles in the flesh, who are called 
Uncircumcision by that which is called the 
Circumcision in the flesh made by hands ; 

12 That at that time ye were without 
Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and strangers from the covenants 
of promise, having no hope, and without God 
in the world : 

13 But now in Christ Jesus ye who some- 

3 Or, prepared, 


Verse 2. * Prince of the power of the air.’—Satan is so 
called, probably with reference to the Jewish notion that 
the air was peopled by evil spirits. But, indeed, the 
heathen also were familiar with the idea that the air was 
inhabited or pervaded by spiritual beings (demons); and 
this was in particular a dogma of the Pythagorean philo- 
wophy, with which the Ephesians were imbued. 
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18 For through him we both have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father. 

19 Now therefore ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellowcitizens with the 
saints, and of the houshold of God ; 

20 And are built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone ; 

21 In whom all the building fitly framed to- 
gether groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord: 

22 In whom ye also are builded together 
for an habitation of God through the Spirit. 


5 Rom. 5. 2. 


14, * The middle wall of partition.’—This is an acknow- 
ledged allusion to the middle or partition wall in the 
temple which separated the court of the Gentiles from the 
court of Israel, and beyond which it was death for any 
foreigner to : 

18. ‘ Through him we both have access.—That is, 
‘Through him we have, both of us, introduction,’ ete. 
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The word xpoocaywyhy, rendered ‘access,’ refers to the 
custom of introducing one to the presence of some great 
prince or other eminent personage, when decorum required 
that he should be ushered in by some person appointed 
for the purpose,—a custom of all courts, ancient and 
modern. ; 
20. ‘ Are built upon the foundation. —Here Doddridge 
quotes Lord Shaftesbury as observing that the Apostle 
accommodates himself to the taste of the Ephesians, who 
were extremely fond of architecture, by frequent allusions 
to building, and of the majesty, order, and beauty of which 
their temple consecrated to Diana was s0 celebrated a 
masterpiece. There may be something in this, although, 


CHAPTER III. 


5 The hidden mystery, 6 that the Gentiles should be 
saved, 7 was made known to Paul by revelation: 
8 and to him was that grace given, that 9 he should 
preach it. 13 He destreth them not to faint for his 
tribulation, 14 and prayeth 19 that they may per- 
ceive the great love of Christ toward them. 


For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus 
Christ for you Gentiles, . 

2 (If ye have heard of the dispensation of 
the grace of God which is given me to you- 
ward : 

3 How that by revelation he made known 
unto me the mystery; as I wrote ‘afore in 
few words ; 

4 Whereby, when ye read, ye may un- 
derstand my knowledge in the mystery of 
Christ, 

5 Which in other ages was not made known 
unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed 
unto the holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit ; 

6 That the Gentiles should be fellowheirs, 
and of the same body, and partakers of his 
promise in Christ by the gospel : 

7 Whereof I was made a minister, accord- 
ing to the gift of the grace of God given unto 
me by the effectual working of his power. 

8 Unto me, who am less than the least of 
all saints, is this grace given, that *I should 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ ; 

9 And to make all men see what 7s the fel- 
lowship of the mystery, which from the begin- 


1 Or, a little before. 


Verse 3. ‘ As I wrote afore.’ —That is, as he had alread 
written in this same Epistle ; alluding doubtless to ch. 1. 


9, 10. 
’ §. * Less than the least’ —See the note on 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
10. * The principalities and powers in heavenly places.’ 
—This, and similar expressions elsewhere, is thought to 
denote the angels of highest place in heaven. 
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as Doddridge himself observes, many allusions of the same 
kind are to be met with in other Epistles. 

— ‘ The chief corner-stone.’—Signifying a large massive 
stone, so formed, that when placed at a corner it binds 
together two outward walls of an edifice. Now this pro- 
perly makes no ont of a foundation, from which it is 
distinguished at Jer. li. 26; though, as the edifice rests 
upon it, it may be so called. Sometimes the term denoted 
those massive slabs which, being placed towards the bottom 
of any wall, served to bind the work together; as in Isa, 
XXvili, 16, where this very word occurs. Of these there 
were often two layers without cement or mortar. 


ning of the world hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ: 

10 To the intent that now unto the princi- 
aa and powers in heavenly places might 

e known by the church the manifold wisdom 
of God, 

11 According to the eternal purpose which 
he id been in Christ Jesus our Lord : 

12 In whom we have boldness and access 
with confidence by the faith of him. 

13 Wherefore I desire that ye faint not at 
my tribulations for you, which is your glory. 

14 For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

15 Of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named, 

16 That he would grant you, according to 
the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man ; 

17 t Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith ; that ye, being rooted and grounded 
in love, 

18 May be able to comprehend with all 
saints what zs the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and oe 

19 And to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled 
with all the fulness of God. 

20 Now unto him that is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, according to the power that worketh in 


us, 

21 Unto him ée glory in the church by 
Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world with- 
out end. Amen. 


$ Gal. 1. 16. 


15. * The whole family in heaven and earth.'—In the 
Jewish writings there is frequent reference to ‘ the family 
of holy angels,’ and ‘ the family above,’ and to ‘ the family 
below ;’ which mode of expression the Apostle seems here 
to have adopted. 


Cuap. IV.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 He exhorteth to unity, 7 and declareth that God 
therefore giveth divers 11 gifts unto men, that his 
church might be 13 edified, and 16 grown up tn 
Christ. 18 He calleth them from the impurity of the 
Gentiles, 24 to put on the new man, 25 to cast off 
lying, and 29 corrupt communication. 


I ruererorE, the prisoner ‘of the Lord,) 
beseech you that ye “walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith ye are called, 

2 With all lowliness and meekness, with 
longsuffering, anlar: one another in love; 

3 Endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. 

4 There is one body, and one Spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling ; 

5 One Lord, one faith, one -baptism, 

6 *One God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all. 

7 But unto every one of us is ees ace 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ. 

8 Wherefore he saith, ‘When he ascended 
up on high, he led *captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men. 

9 (Now that he ascended, what is it but 
that he also descended first into the lower 
parts of the earth ? 

10 He that descended is the same also that 
ascended up far above all heavens, that he 
might “fill all things.) 

11 7And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers ; 

12 For the aay of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ : 

13 Till we all come ‘in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
*stature of the fulness of Christ : 

14 That we henceforth be no more children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive ; 

15 But '° ''speaking the truth in love, may 

ow up into him in all things, which is the 
Feed. even Christ : 

16 '*From whom the whole body fitly joined 


8 Or, tn the Lord. ® Philip. 1. 27. yet 1,10. 1 Thess, 2. 12. 


EPHESIANS. 
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together and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself 
in love. 

17 This I say therefore, and testify in the 
Lord, that ye henceforth walk not as other 
Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind, 

18 Having the understanding darkened, 
being alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the 
‘? blindness of their heart : 

19 Who being past feeling have given 
themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work 
all uncleanness with greediness. 

20 But ye have not so learned Christ ; 

21 If so be that ye have heard him, and 
have been taught by him, as the truth is in 
Jesus : 

22 That ye ’*put off concerning the former 
conversation the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts ; 

23 And '*be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind ; 

24 And that ye put on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and 
"true holiness. 

25 Wherefore putting away lying, '*speak 
every man truth with his neighbour: for we 
are members one of another. 

26 '*Be ye angry, and sin not: Jet not the 
sun go down upon your wrath: 

27 **Neither give place to the devil. 

28 Let him that stole steal no more: but 
rather let him labour, working with jis hands 
the thing which is good, that he may have *’to 
give to him that needeth. 

29 Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that which is good “to 
the use of edifying, that it may minister grace 
unto the hearers. 

30 And grieve not the holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of re- 
demption. 

31 Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamour, and evil speaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice: 

32 And **be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. 


4 Psal. 68. 18. 5 Or, a multitude of captives. 


© Or, fulfil. 1 1 Cor.19. 28. 8 Or, imtotheunity. © Or,age. 10 Zech.& 16. 11 Or, being sincere. 1% Col. 2.19. 
18 Rom. }. 21. 14 Or, hardness. 15 Col. 3. 8. 16 Rom. 12. 2. 17 Or, holiness of truth. 18 h, 8. 16. 19 Psal. 4.4 
20 James 4. 7. 21 Or, to distribute. $8 Or, to edify projitably, 2 Cor,2.10. Col, 8 12, 13. 


OU OD000—— 
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of vanquished enemies led captive. The Apostle has been 
thought to allude to a custom of the triumphal processions 
of Roman conquerors, in which the captives were led in 
chains behind the car of the victor. Captives of the 
highest rank were in general specially reserved for this 
purpose. It is very possible that the Apostle had this cir- 
cunstance in view in adapting this passage, which is bor- 
rowed from David (Ps. ]xviii. 18), who lived long before 
Rome existed. The custom was not, however, peculiar to 
the Romans, but prevailed from the most remote antiquity 
in Egypt and the East. 

— ‘ Gave gifts unto men.’—If the preceding illustration 
be founded on a correct impression, the present text may 
be understood, under the same point of view, as an allusion 
taken from the custom for ancient conquerors to distribute 
gifts or largesses to their friends and countrymen, as part 
of the solemnity of their triumph. 

14. * Sleight of men’—The word translated ‘ sleight’ 
‘xvBela) literally means a playing at dice, and in that sense 
has been adopted by the Jewish writers from the Greek. 
The word, therefore, implies of itself dexterity in an in- 
different sense; but as mountebanks have always cheated 
the eyes of the multitude at dice, and by various tricks of 


CHAPTER V. 


2 After general exhortations, to love, 3 to flee fornica- 
tion, 4 and all uncleanness, 7 not to converse with 
the wicked, 15 to walk warily, and to be 18 filled 
with the Spirit, 22 he descendeth to the particular 
duties, how wives ought to obey their husbands, 
25 and husbands ought to love their wives, 32 even 
as Christ his church. 


Br ye therefore followers of God, as dear 
children ; 

2 And 'walk in love, as Christ also hath 
loved us, and hath given himself for us an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour. 

3 But “fornication, and all uncleanness, or 
covetousness, let it not be once named among 
you, as becometh saints ; 

4 Neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor 
jesting, which are not convenient: but rather 
giving of thanks. 

5 For this ye know, that no whoremonger, 
nor unclean person, nor covetous man, who is 
an idolater, hath any inheritance in the king- 
dom of Christ and of God. 

6 Let no man deceive you with vain words : 
for because of these things cometh the wrath 
of God upon the children of *disobedience. 

7 Be not ye therefore partakers with them. 

8 For ye were sometimes darkness, but 
now are ye light in the Lord: walk as chil- 
dren of light : 
~ 9 (For the fruit of the Spirit zs in all good- 
ness and righteousness and truth ;) 

oo Proving what is acceptable unto the 
rd. 


1 John 13. 34, and 15. 12. 
6 
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2 Col. 3.5. 1 Thess. 4. 3, &e. 
Col. 4. 8. 7 Co 
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Verse 8. ‘ He led captivity captive’ —The idea is that | 


1.3.18. Tit. 2. 5. 
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eee of hand of a similar nature, so it came to denote 
craft and trickery in general, which it unquestionably 
does in this pee The word may thus be understood as 
an allusion derived from cogging the dice, thimble-rigging, 
and other tricks of the same sort. It is observable that 
dice are of very high antiquity ; and thimble-rigging was 
a trick known to and practised by the ancient Egyptians. 

25. ‘ Putting away lying.’—This was by no meaus a 
superfluous injunction ; for the heathen had no principle of 
truth among themselves, or anything on which a high 
standard of moral sentiment might be erected. Whitby, 
in a note on this text, shews by various citations that 
lying was expressly allowed by the wisest of the heathen 
philosophers, whenever a lie might seem more convenient 
or profitable than the truth. Thus, Menander,—‘ A lie is 
better than a hurtful trath;’ Plato,—‘ He may lie who 
knows how to do it in a fit seagon;’ and Proclus,—‘ Good 
is better than truth.’ 

26. ‘ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.’—This 
also was a Pythagorean precept. Plutarch (De Frat. 
Amor.) relates, that when there had been any difference or 
misunderstanding among the scholars of Pythagoras, they 
were bound to embrace each other and shake hands before 
the sun went down. 





11 And have no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them. 

12 For it is a shame even to speak of those 
things which are done of them in secret. 

13 But all things that are ‘reproved are 
made manifest by the light: for whatsoever 
doth make manifest is light. 

14 Wherefore he saith, *Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light. 

15 “See then that ye walk circumspectly, 
not as fools, but as wise, 

16 Redeeming the time, because the days 
are evil. 

17 Wherefore be ye not unwise, but un- 
derstanding what the will of the Lord zs. 

18 And be not drunk with wine, wherein 
is excess; but be filled with the Spirit; 

19 Speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody in your heart to the Lord ; 

20 Giving thanks always for all things unto 
God and the Father in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; 

21 Submitting yourselves one to another 
in the fear of God. 

22 7™Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as unto the Lord. 

23 For *the husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the church: 
and he is the saviour of the body. 

24 Therefore as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so det the wives. be to their own hus- 
bands in every thing. 


8 Or, unbelief. 4 Or, discovered. 
1 Pet. 3.1. 8 1 Cor. 11.3. 


$ Isa. 60. 1. 
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25 *Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the church, and gave him- 
self for it ; 

26 That he might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by the word, 

27 That he might present it to himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing ; but that it should be holy 
and without blemish. 


28 So ought men to love their wives as 


their own bodies. He that loveth his wife 
loveth himself. 


29 For no man ever yet hated his own 


9 Col. 3. 19. 10 Gen. 2. 24. 
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Matt. 19.25. Matk 10. 7. 
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flesh ; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even 
as the Lord the church: 

30 For we are members of his body, of his 
flesh, and of his bones. 

81 *°For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall be joined unto 
his wife, and they '’two shall be one flesh. 

82 ‘This is a great mystery: but I speak 
concerning Christ and the church. 

33 Nevertheless let every one of you in 
particular so love his wife even as himself; 
and the wife see that she reverence her hus- 
band. | 





1) 1 Cor. 6. 16. 








Verse 12. ‘ For tt is a shame even to speak,’ etc.—Those 
who were initiated in the Eleusinian and Bacchanalian 
mysteries were engaged not to divulge them. Here the 
Apostle is understood to insinuate that this was a prudent 
restriction, because it was base even to name the things 
that were transacted in these mysteries. 

— ‘ Done of them in secret.’—Whitby, Chandler, and 
others, think there is here an allusion to the sacred mys- 
teries of the heathen. They were celebrated in the night; 
and, although none of the initiated might divulge them, 
on pain of death, it transpired that all manner of abomina- 
tions were committed on such occasions. This may be 
included ; but the Apostle’s allusion seems to have a larger 
and more general application. 

18. ‘ Be not drunk with wine.'—We are disposed to take 
this as a general dehortation from excess in wine, under 
any circumstances, without supposing it bears any exclu- 
sive reference to the notorious Bacchanalia of the heathen. 
But, no doubt, such celebrations are included, as offering 
too conspicuous an exhibition of excess, to be by get A psa 
sibility overlooked or left out of consideration. These 
dissolute ceremonies were celebrated in honour of the god 
of wine, and during their continuance men and women 
made it a point of religion to intoxicate themselves, and 
run tumultuously about the streets, fields, and vineyards, 
with wild songs and shoutings. Some think that the 
Apostle glances at this last part of such celebrations in the 
ensuing recommendation of decent and edifying psalmody. 
Plato says that, during the Bacchanalia, scarcely a sober 
person could be found in the whole territory of Athens ; 
and the case seems to have been much the same in other 
places, 


19. ‘ Psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.’—Some 
think that these are synonymous terms, associated to 
strengthen the sense. In itself this would be not unlikely, 
since the ancient taste was studious of that accumulation 
of synonymous and cognate words, which the modern taste 
rejects and avoids a¥'a blemish. But in the present case 
we are disposed to agree with those who conclude that 
different things are intended by these words. The psalms 
(padrpol), some explain of the Psalms of David only ; but 
It appears rather that, while the term includes these, it 
also comprehends other compositions, adapted, as they 
were, to instruments and voices. The hymns (Suvo:) may 
be presumed to have been other and plainer compositions 
(chiefly of praise), both in words and as set to music ; and 
were perhaps in one part, if not entirely, without instru- 
mental accompaniments. The spiritual songs (&#8al), 
Bloomfield (whom we are following here) agrees with the 
ancient and best modern commentators in regarding as 
signifying not merely religious, or spiritual and edifying, 
in opposition to the carnal and impure songs at the 
heathen festivals and entertainments, but as being sug- 
gested by the Holy Spirit. These, as may be conjectured, 
were sung by one person alone, like our solo anthems; it, 
however, appears probable, from Col. iii. 16, that they 
were not always sung, but merely recited ; and if so, these 
‘spiritual songs’ would have been something like the 
strains of the Italian tmprovisatore, in that sort of com 
sition, half poetry and half prose, so characteristic of the 
Oriental style. ‘The commentators instance the songs of 
Elisabeth, of Mary, and of Zacharias, recorded by St. 
Luke, ch, i, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1 The duty of children toward their parents, 5 of ser- 
vants toward their masters. 10 Our life is a war- 
fare, 12 not only against flesh and blood, but also 

iritual enemies. 13 The complete armour of a 
Christian, 18 and how tt ought to be used. 21 Ty- 
chicus is commended. 


‘CHILDREN, obey your parents in the Lord: 
for this is right. 

2 "Honour thy father and mother; which 
is the first commandment with promise ; 

3 That it may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest live long on the earth. 

4 And, *ye fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath: but bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

5 ‘Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear 
and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as 
unto Christ ; 

6 Not with eyeservice, as menpleasers ; but 
as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart ; 

7 With good will doing service, as to the 
Lord, and not to men: 

8 Knowing that whatsoever good thing any 
man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord, whether he be bond or free. 

9 And, ye masters, do the same things 
unto them, “forbearing threatening: knowing 
that °your Master also is in heaven; ‘neither 
is there respect of persons with him. 

10 Finally, my brethren, be strong in. the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. 

11 Put on the whole armour of God, that 
ye may be able to stand against the wiles of 
the devil. 

12 For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against “spiritual wickedness in “high places. 

Col. 8. 20. 


5 Or, moderating. 
9 Or, heavenly. 


6 Some read, both your and their master. 
10 Or, having uvercome ail. 


EPHESIANS. 


2 Exod. 20.12. Deut.5.16. Ecclus. 3.8. Matt. 15.4. M 
Wisd. 6.7. Ecclus. 35.12. Rom. 2. 11. 
il Col. 4.3. 2 Thess. 3. 1. 


13 Wherefore take unto you the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and “having done all, 
to stand. 

14 Stand therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness ; 

15 And your feet shod with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace ; 

16 Above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked. 

17 And take the helmet of salvation, ‘and 
rn sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 


18 Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, and watching there- 
unto with all perseverance and supplication 
for all saints ; 

19 ‘‘And for me, that utterance may be 
given unto me, that I may open my mouth 
boldly, to make known the mystery of the 

ospel, 
‘ 20 For which I am an ambassador '*in 
bonds: that '*therein I may speak boldly, as 
I ought to speak. | 

21 But that ye also may know my affairs, 
and how I do, Tychicus, a beloved brother 
and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make 
known to you all things : 

22 Whom I have sent unto you for the 
same purpose, that ye might know our affairs, 
and that he might comfort your hearts. 

23 Peace be to the brethren, and love with 
faith, from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

24 Grace be with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ '‘in sincerity. Amen. 


{ Written from Rome unto the Ephesians 
by Tychicus. 
4 Col. 83.22. Tit. 2.9. 1 Pet.2.18. 


8 Or, wicked spirits. 
13 Or, thereof. 


ark 7. 10. 8 Col. 3. 21. 


12 Or, in a chain. 


14 Or, with incorruption. 


Verse 11. ‘ Put on the whole armour of God.'—See the 
note and cut at 2 Cor. vi. There can be no question that, 
as there stated, the allusions to armour and arms in the 
New Testament have a particular reference to the appoint- 
ments of the Roman soldiers, who were in those times 
dispersed everywhere in the countries and towns in which 
the sacred writers lived, or which they visited, and to 
which they wrote. For ample illustrations, pictorial and 
literary, of the several articles mentioned in the enume- 
ration, we may more particularly refer to the copious 
notes on these subjects which have been given in the Old 
Testament. 

14. * Having your ioins girt about with truth.—lIt is not 
sufficient to explain this as an allusion to ‘ the belts with 
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which the flowing robes of the Orientals required to be 
girded up for any active employment’ (Bloomfield). For 
all the allusions being to ‘ armour,’ this must be compre- 
hended as part of the ‘ whole armour,’ which the Apostle 
exhorts the Christian warrior to put on. It was, there- 
fore, the military girdle, which was not only one of the 
most ornamental parts of military equipment, bat was also 
important for defence, covering as it did the joints of the 
armour, keeping the whole compact and firm, as well as 
strengthening the loins of those who wore it. See the 
note on 1 Sam. xvii. 5. 

— ‘ Breastplate.’—See the note on 1 Sam. xvii. 5. 

15. § Your feel shod,’ etc.—Here military sandals or boots 
are classed with armour, the propriety of which will appear 
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from the note and cuts under Ruth iv. 8. If, with some 
commentators, we suppose the reference is to firmness of 
standing, a6 in the base or foundation of an edifice, the 
Apostle may be well imagined to have had in view those 
military caligas whieh were furnished with spikes, to 
enable those that wore them to stand firm and unmoved. 
Or if, with others, the allusion is supposed to be merely 
to the defence of the feet from the roughness of the way, 
and from the designs of enemies, who were wont to throw 
caltrope into the fields and to set spikes in the ground to 
impede the march and wound the feet of the soldiers— 
then we may well conclude the text to bear a reference to 
the boots, greaves, or sandals, which, to defend the feet 
from such annoyance, were composed of, or furnished 
with, brass, iron, or other metals. Specimens, serving to 
illustrate either explanation, will be found in the cuts 
are Ruth v., and to the note there we may also again 
refer. 

16. ‘ Shield.’—See the note on Judges v. 8. 

— ‘ Kery darts’—This is an evident allasion to the 
arrows and javelins which, teing charged with combustible 
matters and set on fire, were discharged against the rt 
These were easily extinguished if opposed by a shield ; 
for while on this, being covered with metal, the fire could 
take no effect, we learn from Arrian that these ‘ fiery 
darts’ were easily extinguished by any rapid or sudden 
jerk; for they had no great force, as, if arrows, they were 
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necessarily discharged from a slack bow, as the fire went 
out if a tight one were employed. It was also necessary 
that, in oles to have their destined effect, they should 
mect some soft substance in which they might fix. Hence, 
on both grounds we see the peculiar propriety with which 
the Apostle describes these missiles as being extinguished 
by a shield. These fiery darts, whether as fire-bearing 
arrows or javelins, were used both to distress and injure 
the persons of the enemy, or to set their tents and wooden 
buildings on fire. These missiles were, in their more 
simple form, twined round with tar and pitch, and dis- 
charged in a burning condition: but the more complete 
and injurious weapon is described by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (xxiii. 4) as a hollowed reed, to the lower part of 
which, under the point or barb, was attached a round re- 
ceptacle, made of iron, for combustible materials ; so that 
such an arrow had much resemblance to a distaff. The 
reed was filled with burning naphtha; and when the arrow 
was discharged, if allowed to take full effect, it struck the 
enemies’ ranks, or the objects at which it was directed, and 
remained infixed, the flame consuming whatever it met 
with, and was of such a nature that water had no effect 
upon it, but rather increased its violence; nor could it be 
extinguished but by being smothered with earth. 

17, ‘ Helmet’—See the note on 1 Sain. xvii. 5. 

— ‘ Sword. —See the note on Num, xxxi. 8. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


PHILIPPIANS.. 


Tuis is another of the Epistles written by St. Paul during his imprisonment at Rome, as is manifest 
from various allusions which the Epistle itself contains (i. 7, 13; iv. 22). And it may further 
appear that it was written towards the end of his confinement, and was most probably the last of the 
series ; for there are distinct intimations that he had already been a considerable time at Rome, and 
was in expectation of being speedily released: he even meditated to allow Timothy, his most con- 
fidential assistant, to depart, and in a short time to come himself to them’(i. 12, 14; ii. 19, 26). 

This is a very gratifying Epistle. Philippi enjoyed the distinction of being the first city of 
Europe in which the Gospel was preached by St. Paul; and its church was, consequently, the first 
founded by him. And what is more, this church appears to have remained stedfast in those doctrines 
which it had received, without being disturbed by those divisions and controversies, or dishonoured 
by those irregularities, which in most of the other churches occasioned so much anxiety to their 
founder. Hence this Epistle is, as Horne observes, ‘the only one of St. Paul’s letters to the churches, 
in which not one censure is expressed or implied against any of its members; but, on the contrary, 
sentiments of unqualified commendation and confidence pervade every part of the Epistle. Its style 
is singularly animated, affectionate, and pleasing.’ 

It moreover appears that the church at Philippi had on all occasions manifested the most affec- 
tionate and generous interest in the apostle’s welfare and comfort. When the Gospel was first 
preached in Macedonia, no other church, except that of Philippi, contributed to his support. 
Although Thessalonica was the chief city of the province, yet when the apostle was there, the con- 
siderate Philippians twice sent him money, lest the success of the great cause in which they felt so 
much interest, might be hindered by his becoming burdensome to the Thessalonians (iv. 15, 16). 
They did the same when he was at the wealthy Corinth, and ‘to cut off occasion from them that 
desired occasion,’ declined to accept the wages of his labour from the church there. And now, when 
the kind-hearted Philippians heard or guessed that their venerated teacher, in imprisonment at Rome, 
needed assistance, they hastened to send to him Epaphroditus, one of their pastors, with supplies of 
money. On his return home, Paul sent by him this letter, in which he gratefully acknowledges 
their kindness to him. From the manner in which he expresses himself, we learn, with some sur- 
prise, that he had really been in circumstances of considerable want at Rome: but this may be easily 
accounted for by the recollection, that not having converted the Romans, he did not think himself 
entitled to receive his support from them ; while in most of the other churches there were factions 
opposed to him, and from such churches it was his rule not to accept assistance. We may also con- 
sider that his situation at Rome, asa prisoner, probably precluded him from deriving much advantage 
from his trade. Under this concurrence of circumstances, it so happened that the church at Philippi 
va the only one to which the apostle could concede the privilege and honour of ministering to 

is wants. 

The Epistle to the Philippians is, to quote the words of Dr. W. L. Alexander, ‘ written through- 
out in a very animated and elevated style. It is full of the most sublime thoughts and the most 
affectionate exhortations. It resembles more the production of a father addressing his children than 
that of an apostle laying down authoritatively what is to be received and followed. The whole of 
it shews, as Theophylact observes, how very much he loved and esteemed those to whom it was 
addressed.’ ; 

The following are the separate commentaries on the Epistle to the Philippians :—Hoffmannii 
Commentarius tn Epistolas ad Philippenses, Basilew, 1541; Maiori Enarratio Epist. Pauli ad 
Philippenses, Vitemb., 1554; Welleri Comm. in Epist. Pauli ad Philippenses et Thessalonicenses, 
Lipsie, 1541; Musculi Comm. tn Epist. ad Philippenses, Colossenses, Thessalonicenses, et tn 
Primam ad Timotheum, Basileew, 1565; Oleviani Note in Epist. ad Philippenses, Geneve, 1580 ; 
Aretii Comm. in Epist. Pauli ad Philipp., Coloss., et utramque ad Thessalontcenses, Morgiis, 1580 ; 
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Zanchii Comm. ta Epist. Philipp., Coloss., et Thessalon., Neostadtii, 1595; Airay, Lectures upon 
the whole Epistle to the Philippians, London, 1598; Weinrichii Explicatio Epistole ad Philip- 
penses, Lipsiz, 1595 ; Battus, Comm. tn Epist. ad Phili es, Rostochii, 1627 ; Stevartii Comm. in 
Gpist. ad Philippenses, Ingoldstadt, 1595; Velasquez, Commentarii et Adnotationes in Epist. Pauli 
ad Philippenses, 1628; Schottani Analysis et Commentaria in Epist. Pauli ad Philippenses, 
Franeck., 1637; Meelfuhreri Epist. Pauli ad Philippenses, commentationibus perspicuts enarrata, 
Noriberge, 1627 ; Althoferi Observationes Sacre ; seu Commentariolus in Epist. Pauli ad Philip- 
penses, Argentor., 1668 ; Scheidii Septenarius Disputationum Grecarum philologicarum in Epist. 
Pauli ad Philippenses, Argentor., 1668; Breithaupti Animadversiones exegetice et dogmatico- 
practice in Epist. Pauli ad Philtppenses, Hale, 1693; Van Til, Over de Sendbrieven van Paulus 
aan die Romeinen en Filippensen, Harlaem, 1721; Buschingii Introductio Historico- Theologica in 
Epist. Pauli ad Philippenses, Hale, 1746; Storr, Dissertt. exeget. in Epist. ad Philippenses, 
Tubingen, 1783; Ende, Epist. Pauli ad Philipp. ex recens. Griesbachii, nova Vers. Lat. et An- 
notatione perpetuad tllustrata, Torgea, 1789; Rheinwald, Commentar tiber den Brief Paulus an 
die Philipper, Berlin, 1827 ; Matthies, Brklarung des Briefes Pauli an die Philipper, Griefswald, 
1885; Lang, Der Brief Pauli an die Phili zur Erbauung bearbeitet, Altdorf, 1800; Rettig, 
Questiones Philippenses, Giessen, 1831 ; Hoog, Specimen Academicum Inaugurale de Cetiis 
Christianorum Philippensis Conditione primevda, ex Epistola tis ab Apostolo Paulo, Lugd. Bat., 
1825; Baynes, The Church at Philippi; or the Doctrines and Conduct of the Early Christians 
illustrated : intended to serve as an Historical Commentary upon St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
London, 1834; Steiger, Eixégese des Epitres de Saint Paul aux Philippiens et aux Colossiens, 
autographiée d’apres les Cours lus aU Ecole de Théologie de Geneve, Paris, 1837; Hengel, Com- 
ment. perpetuus in Epist. Pauli ad Philippenses, Leipz., 1839; Hélemann, Comment. in Epist. 
Pauli ad Philippenses, Leipz., 1839; Rilliet, Commentaire sur l Epitre de [ Apétre Paul aux Phi- 
lippiens accompagné de Recherches sur l Eglise de Philippes, et sur les dispositions qui favorisatent 
i les populations patennes d’ Europe Vaccess de la prédication Apostolique, Paris, 1841. 





CHAPTER I. 


3 He testifieth his thankfulness to God, and his love 
toward them, for the fruats of their faith, and fellow- 
ship in his sufferings, 9 daily praying to him for their 
increase in grace: 12 he sheweth what good the faith 
of Christ had received by his troubles at Rome, 21 
and how ready he 1s to ph | aribend either by his 
life or death, 27 exhortiny to unity, 28 and to 

fortitude in persecution. 


5 For your fellowship in the gospel from 
the first day until now; 

6 Being confident of this very thing, that 
he which hath begun a good work in you 
“will perform 7 until the day of Jesus 
Christ : 

7 Even as it is meet for me to think this of 
you all, because *I have you in my heart ; inas- 
much as both in my bonds, and in the defence 


AUL and Timo- 
theus, the  ser- 
vants of Jesus 
Christ, to all the 
saints in Christ 
Jesus which are 
at Philippi, with 
the bishops and 





_ deacons : 
2 Grace be un- 
to you, and peace, 
7 from God our Fa- 
> ther, and from 
ran 7 the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


3 I thank my God upon every ‘remem- 
brance of you, 

4 Always in every eka of mine for you 
al] making request with joy, 


t Ox, mention. 2 Or, will finish it. 





8 Or. enka en oe ee 
Or, try. ) 7 f 


rt, atffer. 


and confirmation of the gospel, ye all are 
‘partakers of my grace. 

8 For God is my record, how greatly I 
long after you all in the bowels of Jesus 
Christ. 

9 And this I pray, that your love may 
abound yet more and more in knowledge and 
in all ‘judgment ; ; 

10 That ye may ‘approve things that ‘are 
excellent; that ye may be sincere and with- 
out offence till the day of Christ ; 

11 Being filled with the fruits of ed aa 
ness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory 
and praise of God. 

12 But I would ye should understand, bre- 
thren, that the things which happened unto me 
have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of 
the go 

13 


° 


spel ; 

So that my bonds *in Christ are mani- 
3 Or, sense. 
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4 Or, partakers with me of grace. 
8 Or, for Christ. 
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fest in all “the palace, and ‘in all other 
places ; 

14 And many of the brethren in the Lord, 
waxing confident by my bonds, are much more 
bold to speak the word without fear. | 

15 Some indeed preach Christ even of 
7 and -strife; and some also of good 
will : 

16 The one preach Christ of contention, 
not sincerely, supposing to add affliction to 
my bonds : : 

17 But the other of love, knowing that I 
am set for the defence of the gospel. 

18 What then? notwithstanding, every 
way, whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ 
is preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice. 

19 For I know that this shall turn to my 
salvation through your prayer, and the supply 
of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 

20 According to my earnest expectation 
and my hope, that in nothing I shall be 
ashamed, but that with all boldness, as always, 
so now also Christ shall be magnified in my 
body, whether zt be by life, or by death. 

21 For to me to live zs Christ, and to die 
is gain. 

22 Butif Ilive in the flesh, this zs the fruit 

® Or, Cossar’s overt. 10 Or, to all others. 
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of my labour: yet what I shall choose I wot 
not. 

23 For I am in a strait betwixt two, having 
a desire to depart, and to be with Christ ; 
which is far better : 

24 Nevertheless to abide in the flesh is 
more needful for you. 

25 And having this confidence, I know that 
I shall abide and continue with you all for 
your furtherance and joy of faith ; 

26 That your rejoicing may be more abun- 
dant in Jesus Christ for me by my coming to 
you again. 

27 Only ‘let your conversation be as it 
becometh the, gospel of Christ: that whether 
I come and see you, or else be absent, I may 
hear of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one 
spirit, with one mind striving together for the 
faith of the gospel ; 

28 And in nothing terrified by your adver- 
saries: which is to them an evident token of 
pene but to you of salvation, and that of 

od. 

29 For unto you it is given in the behalf 
of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also 
to suffer for his sake ; 

30 Having the same conflict which ye saw 
in me, and now hear to be in me. 

11 Ephes. 4.1. Coloss. 1.10. 1 Thess, 2. 12. 





Verse 1. ‘ Philippi,’—For some particulars concerning 
Philippi, see the notes on Acts xvi. 12. 

18. ‘ The palace.’—This is, in the original, xparrépioy, 
in Latin pretorium ; and as it has different applications, its 
eense here has been rather disputed, At Rome it signified 
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the public hall where causes were tried by the pretor ; bat 
more usually it denoted the camp or quarters of the pri- 
torian cohorts without the city. That this last is intended 
is the opinion of many recent commentators. But it is 
also to be observed that the name of pretorium was, in 
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the provinces, given to the palace of the governors, both 
use they administered justice in their residence aud had 
their guards stationed there. Hence it is inferred that, 
though the Apostle was at Rome when he wrote this, and 
although the circumstances to which he refers occurred in 
that city, yet, writing to persons residing in the provinces, 
he uses the word pretortum in the provincial seuse, and 
means by it the emperor’s palace. ‘This is the interpreta- 
tion which our translators adopted, and in which we are 
ourselves most disposed to acquiesce, and that principally 
on account of the important corroboration which it receives 
from ch. iv. 22, where the Apostle mentions ‘the saints of 
Ceesar’s household.’ 
A Roman palace of this time, being a building which 
was always before the eyes of Paul and the disciples at 
Rome, and in which some of those disciples dwelt, would 
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be a very suitable illustration for this place. But the re- 
mains of no such palace are in existence. A few years 
after this indeed, and subsequently to the burning of 
Rome, Nero built himself a glorious palace on Mount 
Palatine, which was named ‘the golden palace.’ When 
the emperor saw it finished he said, ‘Now I am going to 
be lodged like a man!’ This splendid fabric was burned 
and rebuilt in the reign of Commodus; and of the palace 
so rebuilt, in its present ruined oondition, fringing the 
mount with its broken arches, a representation is given in 
our present engraving. It still bears the name of ‘ Nero’s 
Palace ;’ and although of somewhat later origin than the 
time of St. Paul, it will be considered interesting from its 
approximation to his time, and from its furnishing the 
only idea obtainable from actual remains of the palaces in 
which the Roman emperors abode, 
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CHAPTER IT. 


1 He exhorteth them to unily, and to all humbleness of 
mind, by the example of Christ’s humulity and ex- 
altation: 12 te a careful pr ing in the way of 
salvation, that they be as lights to the wicked world, 
16 and comforts to him their apostle, who is now 
ready to be offered up to God. 19 He hopeth to 
send Timothy to them, whom he greatly commendeth, 
25 as Epaphroditus also, whom he presently sendeth 
to them. : 


Ir there be therefore any consolation in Christ, 
if any comfort of love, if any fellowship of the 
Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, 

2 Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be likeminded, 
having the game love, being of one accord, of 
one mind. 


3 Let nothing be done through strife of 


vainglory ; but in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other better than themselves. 

4 Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others. 

5 Let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus : 

6 Who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be er with God : 

7 But made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the ‘likeness of men: 

8 And being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. 
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9 Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above 
every name: 

10 That at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth ; 

11 And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ ts Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. 

12 Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have 
always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence, work 
out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. 

13 For it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of Ais good pleasure. 

14 Do all things without murmurings and 


ge Pe : 

15 That ye may be blameless and *harm- 
less, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among 
whom *ye shine as lights in the world ; 

16 Holding forth the word of life; that I 
may rejoice in the day of Christ, that I have 
not run in vain, neither laboured in vain. 

17 Yea, and if I be ‘offered upon the sa- 
crifice and service of your faith, I joy, and 
rejoice with you all. 

18 For the same cause also do ye joy, and 
rejoice with me. 

19 "But I trust in the Lord Jesus to send 
Timotheus shortly unto you, that I also may 

be of good comfort, when I know your state. 





8 Os, shine ye. 


2 Or, stnecre. 
‘ 7 4 Cor. 10. 24. 
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20 For I have no man. ‘likeminded, who 
will naturally care for your state. - 

‘21 For all "seek their own, not the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s. 

22 But ye know the proof of him, that, as 
a son with the father, he hath served with me 
in the gospel. 

23 Him therefore I hope to send presently, 
so soon as I shall see how it will go with 





me. 

24 But I trust in the Lord that I also my- 
self shall come shortly. 

25 Yet I supposed it necessary to send to 
you Epaphroditus, my brother, and com- 
panion in labour, and fellowsoldier, but your 
messenger, and he that ministered to my 
wants. 

26 For he longed after you all, and was 
full of heaviness, because that ye had heard 
that he had been sick. 

27 For indeed he was sick nigh unto death: 
but God had mercy on him ; and not on him 
only, but on me also, lest I should have sor- 
row upon sorrow. 

28 I sent him therefore the more carefully, 
that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, 
and that I may be the less sorrowful. 

29 Receive him therefore in the Lord 
with all gladness; and “hold such in reputa- 
tion: 

30 Because for the work of Christ he was 
nigh unto death, not regarding his life, to 
supply your lack of service toward me. 


5& Or, moreover. 


© Or, s0 dear unto me. 
® On, honour such. ; 





Verse 15. ‘ Ye shine as liyhts in the world.’—Doddrid 
paraphrases, ‘Shine as elevated lights;’ observing, in his 
note, after Saurin, that qworjpes has this energy, and 
alludes to the buildings which we call lighthouses, the 
most famous of which was that raised on the isle of Pharos, 
where Ptolemy Philadelphus built a celebrated tower, on 
which a bright flame was always kept burning at night, to 
direct mariners on their way, and to warn them of the 
rocks which they were to pass at the entrance of the haven 
of Alexandria. But Dr. Bloomfield thinks that Doddridge 
evinces less than his usual judgment in adopting this 
notion from the brilliant but fanciful Saurin (who got it 
from Beza); and alleges that the allusion is to the 
heavenly luminaries which give light to the world. 


17. ‘Uf I be offered,’ etc.—Better, ‘If I be poured out 
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upon,’ etc.—The term employed is a common sacrificial 
one, denoting the libations which, both among the Heathens 
and the Jews, were poured out upon the sacrifice. What 
therefore Paul means to do is to consider the faith of the 
Philippians as a sacrifice acceptable to God; for the pro- 
motion of which he could rejoice to see his life poured out, 
by rap iy bhrsice as a libation. 

25. ‘ Fellowsoldier.’—It is possible that St. Paul may 
employ this expression in the sense, and with the force, 
suggested by an ancient custom in the Roman army, under 
which every soldier had a favourite comrade, to whom he 
was bound to render, and from whom he had a right to 
ate assistance in all difficulty, and fellowship in all 

anger. 
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CHAPTER III. 


He warneth them to beware of the falee teachers of 
the circumcision, 4 shewing that himself hath greater 
cause than they to trust in the righteousness of the 
law: 7 which notwithstanding he counteth as dung 
and loss, to gain Christ and his righteousness, 12 
therein acknowledging lis own imperfection. 15 He 
exhorteth them to be thus minded, 17 and to imitate 
him, 18 and to decline the ways of carnal Christians, 


Ps) 


FINALLY, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. 
To write the same things to you, to me indeed 
ts not grievous, but for you #é ts safe. 

2 Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers, 
beware of the concision. : 

3 For we are the circumcision, which wor- 
ship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. 

4 Though I might also have confidence in 
the flesh. If any other man thinketh that he 
hath whereof he might trust in the flesh, I 
more : : 

5 Circumcised the eighth day, ‘of the stock 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an He- 
brew of the Hebrews; as touching the law, 
*a Pharisee ; 

6 Concerning zeal, persecuting the church ; 
touching the righteousness which is in the 
law, blameless. 

7 But what things were gain to me, those 
I counted loss for Christ. 

8 Yea doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I have suf- 
fered the loss of all things, and do count them 
but dung, that I may win Christ, 

9 And be found in him, not having mine 
own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith: 

10 That I may know him, and the power 


1 2 Cor. 11. 22. 


Verse 5. ‘ Circumcised the eighth day.’—Of circumcision, 
and the time for it, we ‘have already spoken. But we may 
here observe, that the Jews laid very great stress not al 
on the rite itself, but on its being performed on the eigh 
day. The Septuagint has an addition to Gen. xvii. 14, 
which we also find in the Samaritan Pentateuch :—‘ The 
male child which is not circumcised on the eighth day 
shall be cut off from among his people.’ . 

— ‘An Hebrew of the Hebrews.’—This was a. proud 
distinction among the Jews, as it denoted one who was a 
Hebrew by both parents, and that by a long series of an- 
cestors, without any mixture of Gentile or proselyte blood. 
In the same sense, and with equal pride, a Bedouin boasts 
himself an ‘ Arab of the Arabs.’ 

12, * Not as though I had already attained.’—This and 
the two following verses are replete with agonistical meta- 
phors. Here the word rendered ‘attained’ signifies, to 
have arrived at the goal and won the prize, but without 
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8 Acts 83. 6. 


[A.D. 64. 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 


sufferings, being made conformable unto his - 


death ; 
‘11 If by any means I might attain unto 
the resurrection of the dead. 

12 Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect: but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that for which 
also | am apprehended of Christ Jesus. 

13 Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended ; but this one thing J do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, 

14 I press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

15 Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, 
be'thus minded: and if in any thing ye be 
otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this 
unto you. 

16 Nevertheless, whereto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us 
mind the same thing. 

17 Brethren, be followers together of me, 
and mark them which walk so as ye have us 
for an ensample. 

18 (For many walk, of whom I have told 
you often, and now tell you even weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ : 

19 Whose end zs destruction, whose God 
ts their belly, and whose glory its in their 
shame, who mind earthly things. ) 


.20 For our conversation is in heaven ; from’ 


whence also we “look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ : | 
21 Who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, aneons the working whereby he is 
able even to subdue all things unto himself, 
9 1Cor.1.7% Tit. 2. 13. 


having as yet received it. It will be seen that the allu- 
sions are to the foot-races, concerning which see the notes 
on 1 Cor. ix. 

ect.’—Some give to this word (rereAclwpuas), as 
here employed, the sense which we have assigned to 
‘attained ;’ but it seems rather to denote the victor’s being 
crowned and receiving his reward. It is also observable 
that in those games where the prizes were different, the 
most esteemed prizes, the leafy crowns, were distinguished 
as perfect prizes; the others, such as tripods, caps, and 
helmets, not being accounted eyually honourable. 

—- ‘That Imay 1 aaa ete.—This with the context 
offers considerable difficulty, nor have we met with any 
explanation with which we are able to rest satisfied. The 
idea of the word rendered ‘apprehend’ is that of taking 
hold of or seizing suddenly and with eagerness ; and since 
there is no doubt of its being used in an agonistical sense, 
we will venture to suggest whether it may not allude to 
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the laying hold of the pole or post, which marked the goal, 
by the racer who has outstripped the other competitors, 
and who by that act claims the victory and its reward. 
This explanation seems to us at least as easy as any which 
has yet been offered, and considerably more natural. 

— ‘That for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus.’—The expression, ‘J am apprehended,’ in this place 
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means ‘laid hold of,’ chosep and appointed by Christ as 
one of his distinguishing apostles. Rosenmiiller has shewn 
from a passage in Aulus Gellius (.Voctes Attic. i. 12) that 
the vestal virgins, when taken into the sacred order, were 
said to be ‘taken’ (capt), or ‘apprehended.’ The meanin 
of the Apostle, therefore, is, that he earnestly endeavo 

to acquire those Christian graces and that perfection of 
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holiness which he was appointed by Christ to teach others. 
St. Paul here indulges in the figure ealled aafanacilasis. 
13. ‘ Forgetting those things which are behind.’—Not 
looking back to see how much ground has been passed, or 
how far the other raeers are behind; but pressing forward 
with no other thought or object than to be the first to reach 
the goal. There is something like this in a simile which 
Horace derives from a chariot-raee :— 
‘Thus, from the goal when swift the chariot flies, 
The charioteer the bending lash applies, 
To overtake the foremost on the plain, 
But looks on all behind him with disdain,’ 
Serm. }. i. Sat. i, Francrs. 


14. ‘ I press toward the mark.’—This means the mark of 





\ 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 From particular admonitions 4 he proceedeth to 
general exhortations, 10 shewing how he rejowced at 
their liberality towards him lying in prison, not 80 
much for the supply of his own wants, as for the 
grace of God in Tom: 19 And so he concludeth 
with prayer and salutations. 


THEREFORE, my brethren dearly beloved and 
longed for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in 
the Lord, my dearly beloved. 
2 I beseech Euodias, and beseech Syn- 
tyche, that they be of the same mind in the 
d 


rd. 

3 And I intreat thee also, true yokefellow, 
help those women which laboured with me in 
the gospel, with Clement also, and with other 
my fellowlabourers, whose names are in 'the 
book of life. 

_ & Rejoice in the Lord alway: and again I 
say, Rejoice. 

5 Let your moderation be known unto all 
men, The Lord is at hand. 

6 Be careful for nothing; but in every 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known unto 

od ) 


7 And the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus. 

8 Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are “honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things. 

9 Those things, which ye have both learned, 
and received, and heard, and seen in me, do: 
and the God of peace shall be with you. 

10 But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that 
now at the last your care of me “hath flou- 


1 Revel. 3. 5, and 20. 12, and 21. 27. 
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the goal, which was generally a pole set up in the ground, 
and sometimes surmounted by the leafy crown which was 
to be the prize of the victor. The word érexrelya, ‘to 
reach forth towards,’ expresses with beautiful riety 
the manner in which the racer stretches his and 
hands forward in anxiety to reach the goal. 

— ‘ The prize.’—See the notes on 1 Cor. ix. 25; and 
supra, v. 12. 

16. ‘ Already attained.—The word here rendered ‘at- 
tained’ is different from that which is similarly translated 
in v.12. It is still, however, an agonistical word, and 
describes not to have arrived at the goal, thereby com- 
pleting the race, but to be foremost in the race which is 


still in progress, « 
— The sams rule.’— See the note on 1 Cor. ix. 26. 





rished again; wherein ye were also careful, 
but ye lacked opportunity. 

11 Not that I speak in respect of want: 
for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content. 

12 1 know both how to be abased, and I 
know how to abound: every where and in all 
things I am instructed both to be full and to 
be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. 

13 I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me. 

14 Notwithstanding ye have well done, 
that ye did communicate with my affliction. 

15 Now, ye Philippians, know also, that in 
the beginning of the gospel, when I departed 
from Macedonia, no church communicated 
with me as concerning giving and receiving, 
but ye only, 

16 For even in Thessalonica ye sent once 
and again unto my necessity. 

17 Not because J desire a gift: but I de- 
sire fruit that may abound to your account. 

18 But ‘I have all, and abound: [ am full, 
having received of Epaphroditus the things 
which were sent from you, an odour of a sweet 
mer a sacrifice acceptable, wellpleasing to 

od. 

19 But my God shall supply all your need 
according to his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus. 

20 Now unto God and our Father be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

21 Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The 
brethren which are with me greet you. 

22 All the saints salute you, chiefly they 
that are of Cesar’s houshold. 

23 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. Amen. 


7 It was written to the Philippians from 
Rome by Epaphroditus. 


8 Or, is revived. 4 Or, I huve received al. 
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Verse 2. ‘ Euodias...Syntyche.’—These are names of 
women, between whom there appears to have been some 
serious dissension; but who, as nicseck from the next 
verse, had ‘laboured with Paul in the Gospel.’ 

3. *‘ Clement.’—Some think that this was the same per- 
son as the Clement who was afterwards bishop of Rome, 
and whose important epistle to the Corinthians is still ex- 
tant, as well as other writings which are ascribed to him, 
but are spurious. Most of the ancients were of opinion 
that he is here intended : and although we should not like 
to express a very decided opinion on the subject, we think 
this conclusion been rather hastily, and scarcely on 
unds, rejected by most modern commentators. 
saints...of Casar’s household.’—Some think 


sufficient 
23. * 


PHILIPPIANS. 
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that this must mean some of Cesar’s relations; but it is 
more clearly understood of his domestics and officers, 

ticularly freed-men. Some of them may have been of 
high rank; but all that can be said as to their situation in 
Ceesar’s household, as well as the manner in which they 
became acquainted with the doctrines of Christ, must be 
matter of mere conjecture. There is, however, no diffi- 
culty in seeing that some members of so large an establish- 
ment may have had opportanities of being acquainted with 
persons who had embraced the Christian faith, and were 
acquainted with the history and character of the Apostle ; 
and this may have led to the desire of such further infor- 
mation as ultimately procured for them the honourable 
distinction of being the ‘ saints of Ceesar’s household.’ 











THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


COLOSSIANS. 





Tuts town lay in the southern part of Phrygia, near to Laodicea and Hieropolis, which are mentioned 
together in ch. iv. 13. The Acts of the Apostles record two journeys of St. Paul into Phrygia; 
but it is not on either occasion mentioned that he visited any of these places. Indeed, from con- 
sidering the route taken by him on those occasions, it appears that both times he travelled through 
the northern part of the extensive country of Phrygia; whereas Colossse, and the other cities named, 
lay in the south. This therefore shews the probability that the church to which St, Paul now writes 
was not founded by himself; and this probability seems rendered a certainty by ch. ii. 1, where— 
although the passage has been sometimes differently interpreted—he seems to say as clearly as pos- 
sible that the churches of Colossee and Laodicea had never ‘ seen his face in the flesh.’ It therefore 
appears probable that. the Colossians became acquainted with Christianity through persons who had 
been converted by St. Paul, and with himself only from verbal accounts. It is not improbable that 
Epaphras, mentioned in ch. i. 7, and iv. 12, 138, was one of the earliest teachers of this church ; 
although there appears no satisfactory reason for supposing, with Rosenmiiller, that he was its founder. 
It appears, from Acts xix. 10, that during Paul’s residence at Ephesus, many, both Jews and Greeks, 
came from various parts of Asia to hear the Gospel; and Michaelis supposes that several Colossians, 
and especially Philemon, may have been of this number. He adds in a note, ‘ As St. Paul subjoins 
the name of Timothy to his own (ch. i. 1), it is not improbable that Timothy had taught Christianity 
at Colosse. Throughout the whole of the first chapter St. Paul speaks in their joint names, and 
uses the plural number ‘ we,’ except where the subject relates to his own imprisonment, and where 
Timothy therefore could not be included. From ch. i. 1, he proceeds in the first person singular. 
Here again, therefore, he distinguishes what concerned only himself from that in which Timothy was 
concerned.’ 

There is a very remarkable similarity between this Epistle and that to the Ephesians; so much so, 
indeed, that, says Michaelis, ‘ Whoever would understand these Epistles must read them together; 
for the one is in most places a commentary on the other, the meaning of single passages in one 
Epistle, which alone might be variously interpreted, being determined by the parallel passages in the 
other Epistle.’ 

This circumstance would alone suggest the probability that the two Epistles were written’ at 
nearly the same time. But this is further confirmed when we read that this, as well as the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, were sent from Rome to Asia Minor, by the hand of Tychicus: from the present 
Epistle we also learn that Onesimus was with him; and, consequently, that the Epistle to Philemon 
was despatched on the same occasion. We do not see anything, against the strong evidence of these 
circumstances, which requires us to assent to the opinion of Michaelis, that the present Epistle was 
written towards the end of St. Paul’s confinement; which makes it necessary to suppose that 
Tychicus was sent twice into Asia Minor, first with the Epistle to the Ephesians, and subsequently 
with that to the Colossians, accompanied by the one for Philemon, of which Onesimus was the bearer. 

The following are the separate commentaries on Colossians ; the name, place, and date only being 
given when the title is Commentarius in Epistolam ad Colossenses. Musculus, Basilee, 156 ; 
Malanchthonis Enarratio Epistole Pauli ad Colossenses, 1559 ; Aretius, Morgiis, 1580; Oleviani 
Note in Epist. ad Colossenses, Geneve, 1580; Grynei Explicatio Epistole ad Colossenses, Basilee, 
1585 ; Wigandi Adnotationes in Epist. Pauli ad Colossenses, Vitemb., 1586; Heshusius, Magde- 
burg, 1594; Heinrichii Explicatio Epist. Pauli ad Colossenses, Lipsie, 1595; Rollock, Geneve, 
1602; Cartwright, Commentary on the Colossians, London, 1602; Elton, aT Me of the Epistle 
to the Colossians,. London, 1615; Byfield, An Exposition of the Epistle to the Colossians, wherein 
not only the Text is methodically analyzed, but the sense of the words, by the help of Writers both 
ancient and modern, is explained, Lond., 1615; Byfield, An Exposition of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, London, 1627 ; Turnemanni Medulla Meditationem in Epist. ud Colossenses, Francof., 1625 ; 
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Battus, Rostochti, 1628 ; the same translated, with a Life of the Author and Notes, by the Rev. Josiah 
Allport, London, 1831-32; Althoferi Odservationes Sacra, seu Comment. in divinam ad Coloss. 
Epist. Pauli, Altorf., 1643; Ferguson, London, 1658; Martinii Analysis Epist. ad Colossenses, 
Groningen, 1658; Gerhardi, Adnott. posthume in Epist. ad Colossenses, Jen, 1660; Quenstedtii, 
Disputationes Exegetice in Epist. ad Colossenses, Vitemb., 1664; Rageri Exegesis Epist. ad 
Colossenses, Lubece, 1669; Schmidii Jn Pauli ad Colossenses Epistolam Commentatio, Hamburgi, 
1691; D’Outrien, De Sendbrief van Paulus aan de Colossen, Amsterdam, 1694; Suicer In Epist. 
Pauli ad Colossenses Commentarius critico-exegeticus, theologie Christiane Compendium, Tiguri, 
1699; Rambach, Erklarung der Epistel Pauli an die Colosser, Giesse, 1740; Van Til, Amsterdam, 
1721; Pierce, A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of Paul to the Colossians, Philippians, 
and Hebrews, after the manner of Mr. Locke, Lond., 1733; Boysen, Praktische Erklérung des 
Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, Quedlb., 1776; Gisborne, 4 Familiar Exxposition and Application 
of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Colossians, etc., Lond., 1816; Philalethes (John Jones, LL.D.), 
The Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians, to the Thessalonians, and to Titus, and the general 
Epistle of James: a new Version from the Greek, etc., Lond., 1820; Béhmer, Theologische Aus- 
legung des Paulinische Sendschreibens an die Kolosser, Breslau, 1825; Junker, Histor.-krit. und 
philologische Commentar tiber den Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, Manheim, 1828; Bahr, Com- 
mentar tiber den Brief'an die Kolosser, mit stater Berticksichtigen der dlteren und neueren Ausleger, 
Basel, 1833; Steiger, Der Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, Uebersetzung, Erkldrung, einleitende und 
epikritische Adhandlungen, Erlangen, 1835; Huther, Commentar tiber den Brief Pauli an die 
Colosser, Hamb., 1841. 





CHAPTER I. 
1 After salutation he thanketh God for ther faith, 


7 As ye also learned of Epaphras our dear 
fellowservant, who is for you a faithful minis- 


7 confirmeth the doctrine of Epaphras, 9 prayeth | ter of Christ ; 
further for their increase in grace, 14 deseribeth the 8 Who also declared unto us your love in 
true Christ, 21 encourageth them to receive Jesus | the Spirit. 


Christ, and commendeth his own ministry. 


AUL, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ b 
the will of God, 
and Timotheus 
our brother, 

2 To the saints 
and faithful bre- 
thren in Christ 
», which are at Co- 
losse: Grace be 
unto you, and 
peace, from God 
our Father and 
the Lord Jesus 
’ Christ. 

3 We give thanks to God and the Father 

of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying always for 
ou, 

: 4 Since we heard of your faith in Christ 

Jesus, and of the love which ye have to all the 

saints, 

5 For the hope which is laid up for you in 
heaven, whereof ye heard before in the word 
of the truth of the gospel ; 

6 Which is come unto you, as it is in all 
the world ; and bringeth forth fruit, as zt doth 
also in you, since the day ye heard of zt, and 
knew the grace of God in truth : 


1 Or, the Son of his love. 
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9 For this cause we also, since the day we 
heard it, do not cease to pray for you, and to 
desire that ye might be filled with the know- 
ledge of his will in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding ; 

10 That ye might walk worthy of the Lord 
unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good 
work, and increasing in the know ied ae of 


11 Strengthened with all might, accordin 
to his glorious hpi unto all patience an 
longsuffering with joyfulness ; 

12 Giving thanks unto the Father, which 
hath made us meet to be partakers of the in- 
heritance of the sajnts in light : 

13 Who hath delivered us from the power 
of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of ‘his dear Son : 

14 In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins : 

15 Who is "the image of the invisible God, 


| the firstborn of every creature ; 


16 For *by him were all things created, 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, vi- 
sible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all 
things were created by him, and for him: 

17 ‘And he is before all things, and by 


| him all things conaist. 


3 John 1. 3. @ 1 Cor. 8.6. John 1.3. 
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18 And- he is the head of the body, the 
church: who is the beginning, “the firstborn 
from the dead; that “in all thengs he might 
have the preeminence. 

19 For it pleased the Father that in him 
should all fulness dwell ; 

20 And, ‘having made peace through the 
blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all 
things unto himself, by him, J say, whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven. 

21 And you, that were sometime alienated 
and enemies ‘in your mind by wicked works, 
yet now hath he reconciled 

22 In the body of his flesh through death, 


to present you holy and unblameable and un- 


reproveable in his sight : 7 

23 If ye continue in the faith Poe and 
settled, and de not moved away from the hope 
of the gospel, which ye have heard, and which 
was preached to every creature which is under 
heaven ; whereof I Paul am made a minister ; 


§ 1 Cor. 15.20. Revel. 1. 5. 6 Or, among all, 
9 Or, fully to preach the word of God, Rom. 15. 19. 


Verse 2. ‘ Colosse.’—This place, which claims parti- 
cular notice here, was with the others situated in the 
southern part of Phrygia. Though a town of considerable 
note, it was by no means the principal one of Phrygia; for 
when that great province was ultimately divided into 
Phrygia Pacatiana and Phrygia Salutaris, it ranked but 
as the sixth city of the former division, The town was 
seated on an eminence to the south of the Meander, at a 
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24 Who now rejoice in my sufferings for 
you, and fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s 
sake, which is the church : 

25 Whereof I am made a minister, accord- 
ing to the dispensation of God which is given 
to me for you, "to fulfil the word of God ; 

26 Even '*the mystery which hath been hid 
from ages and from generations, but now is 
made manifest to his saints : . 

27 'To whom God would make known what 
7s the riches of the glory of this mystery 
among the Gentiles ; which is Christ '’in you, 
the hope of glory : 

28 Whom we preach, warning every man, 
and teaching every man in all wisdom ; that 
we May present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus : 

29 Whereunto I also labour, striving ac- 
cos to his working, which worketh in me 
mightily. 


7 Or, making peace 


: 8 Or, by your mind in wicked works. 
10 Rom. 16. 25. Eph. 3. 9. 


tl Or, amongst yuu. 


place where the river Lycus began to run under ground, 
as it did for five furlongs, after which it again rose and 
flowed into the Meander. This valuable indication of 
the site of Colossse, furnished by Herodotus (1. vii. c. 30), 
establishes the truth of the received conclusion, that the 
ancient city is represented by the modern baton of 
Khonas. This village is described by Mr. Arundel as 
being situated most picturesquely under the immense 
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range of Mount Cadnfus, which rises to a very lofty and 
perpendicular height behind the village, in some parts 
clothed with pines, in others bare of soil, with vast chasms 
and caverns, The immense perpendicular chasm seen in 
the view affords an outlet to a wide mountain-torrent, the 
bed of which is dry in summer. The approach to Khonas, 
as well as the vil itself, is beautiful, abounding in tall 
trees, from which vines of most Pedieicnis givulve are sus- 
pended. In the immediate neighbourhood of the village 
are several vestiges of an ancient city, consisting of arches, 
vaults, squared stones, while the nd is strewed with 
broken pottery, which go generally and so remarkably 


CHAPTER IT. 


He still exhorteth them to be constant in Christ, 8 
to beware of philosophy, and vain traditions, 18 wor- 
shipping of angels, 20 and legal ceremonies, which 
are ended tn Christ. 


Ca] 


For I would that ye knew what great ‘conflict 
I have for you, and for them at Laodicea, 
and for as many as have not seen my face in 
the fiesh ; 

2 That their hearts might be comforted, 
being knit together in love, and unto all 
riches of the full assurance of understanding, 
to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, 
and of the Father, and of Christ ; 

3 *In whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

4 And this I say, lest any man should be- 
guile * he with enticing words. — 

5 For though I be absent in the flesh, yet 
am I with you in the spirit, joying and behold- 
ing your order, and the stedfastness of your 
faith in Christ. | 

6 As ye have therefore received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him: 

7 Rooted and built up in him, and sta- 
blished in the faith, as ye have been taught, 
abounding therein with thanksgiving. 

8 Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ. 

9 For in him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. : 

10 And ye are complete in him, which is 
the head of all principality and power: 

11 In whom also ye are circumcised with 
the circumcision made without hands, in put- 
ting off the body of the sins of the flesh by the 
circumcision of Christ : 

12 ‘Buried with him in baptism, wherein 
¥ Or, Wherein. 


8 Or, tn part. 
. al Or, elements. 


b Or, fenr, or, care. 
7 Or, for eating and drinking. 
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3 Or, elements. 
® Or, fudge against you, 
12 Or, punishing, or, rot spariag. 
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indicates the sites of ancient towns in the East. That 
these ruins are all that now remain of Colosse there seems 
no just reason to doubt. 

12. ‘ Partakers of the inheritance.’—There seems here 
to be a figure derived from the distribution of the territory 
of the earthly Canaan by lot to the families of Israel; for 
the full force of the terms employed (uépis wAfpou, ‘ an 
allotted portion”) suggests the idea of a state in which 
each citizen has a portion or possession assigned to him 
by lot. 

"3 ‘ From the power of darkness.'—One of the names 
which the Jews gave to Satan was 7U/N, ‘ Darkness.’ 


also ye are risen with him through the faith 
of the operation of God, who hath raised him 
from the dead. 

13 °And you, being dead in your sins and 
the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he 
quickened together with him, having forgiven 
you all trespasses ; 

14 Blotting out the handwriting of ordi- 
nances that was against us, which was con- 
trary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing 
it to his cross ; 

15 And having spoiled principalities and 
powers, he made a shew of them openly, 
triumphing over them “in it. 

16 Let no man therefore judge you ‘in 
meat, or in drink, or “in respect of an holy- 
day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath 
days: 

17 Which are a shadow of things to come ; 
but the body zs of Christ. 

18 Let no man *beguile you of your re- 
‘ward '°in a voluntary humility and worship- 
ping of angels, intruding into those things 
which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by 
his fleshly mind, 

19 And not holding the Head, from which 
all the body by joints and bands having nou- 
rishment ministered, and knit together, in- 
creaseth with the increase of God. 

20 Wherefore if ye be dead with Christ 
from the ‘rudiments of the world, why, as 
though living in the world, are ye subject to 
ordinances, 

21 (Touch not ; taste not; handle not ; 

22 Which all are to perish with the using ;) 
after the commandments and doctrines of 
men ? 

23 Which things have indeed a shew of 
wisdom in will worship, and eee and 
‘neglecting of the Bae not in any honour 
to the satisfying of the flesh. 


5 Ephes. 2. 1. € Or, in himself. 
10 Gr, being a voluntary in heomtlity. 


@ Kom. 6. 4. 
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Anocizxt Masonry. Greece. 


Verse 7. ‘ Rooted and built up.’— Say rather rooted and 
well founded, like (for such is the allusion) the immense 
stones without cement which formed the foundation of 
a eal as hrough philosophy and vain d I 

8. ‘ Spoil you t 1 and vain deceit.’—It 
appears very plainly that a the church of Colosse, as in 
most others to which Paul writes, the pure and simple 
truths of the Christian faith had already been corrupted 
by an infusion of erroneous and superstitious notions and 
practices. What these were we can only collect from the 
bores nnimadversions upon them, and from our know- 
ledge of the kinds of error which were in those times pre- 
valent. It will appear that most of the mistakes and 
unseemly practices uf the early Christian churches arose 
from an imperfect forgetfulness, on the part of the con- 
verts, of the old things in which they had been brought 
up; from which proceeded a disposition to relinquish as 
little as possible of the old leaven, which, however applied, 
could only serve, not to quicken, but to adulterate the 
bread of life. This applies both to the Jews and the 
heathen, but is with peculiar emphasis od pore to the 
former. In some instances the principle of amalgamation 
produced new and distinct forms and systems of error, 
which are doubtless sometimes alluded to in the apostolical 
writings, although we are not ourselves by any means 
djsposed to see references to them so frequently as Ham- 
mond and some other commentators. 

In the present Epistle, St. Paul, in mentioning the errors 
which ap a Ae the Cologsian church, has been thought 
by some to allude to the doctrines or practices of the iis. 
senes; while others determine the references to the 
Gnostics. There are many who suppose, however, that 
the Apostle alludes to the tenets of the Jewish doctors, 
who at this time mixed to some extent the philosophy of 
the heathen with their own ceremonial worship, which 
they learned to allegorize; but others conclude that he 
means to censure the heathen philosophy in general, seeing 
that it was altogether hostile to the Gospel, and could not 
be mixed with it without serious detriment to the latter. 
Lastly, some divide the matter between Jews and Gentiles ; 
and in this we are inclined to concur, considering it most 
probable that the tenets condemned by the Apostle are in 
part those of superstitious Judaizing teachers, who zeal- 
ously inculcated not only the Law of Moses, but with it 
the stupid traditionary lore and the ia one of the Rabbins ; 
and partly thoee which were retained by partial converts 
from heathenism, who blended Platonic notions with the 
doctrines of the Gospel. 

14, ‘ Blotting out the handwriting,’ ete.—The word 
means ‘ having annulled,’ etc. Most commentators think 
there is here an allusion to the ‘ crossing out of an account 
in a tradesman’s book,’ or to the ‘ blotting out or defacing 
of a handwriting or bond;’ but it seems (as Lysias, in 
Rosenmiiller, conjectures) more probably to refer to the 
abrogation of any law by painting over the tablet on which 
it was written. The word in this physical sense of paint- 
ing over occurs in several ancient writers. 

% 


Tepresent as employed in carrying 
esi 


— ‘ Nailing it to his cross.’—This is generally sup- 
posed to contain an allusion to an ancient method of can- 
celling bonds, decrees, and writings in general, by striking 
a pen “set . , 

15. ¢ a shew of them , triumphing over them.’ 
—Here is another allusion to the cmon of the Roman 
triumphs, in which the picked captives were paraded 
before the chariot of the conqueror, the kings and queens 
wearing their crowns, and all with their hands bound 
behind them. From this grand pageant the unhappy 
captives were generally led away to slaughter. 

18. ¢ Worshipping rd angels,’——-This may be explained 
under almost any of the alternatives suggested in the note 
on verse 8, since there was scarcely any system at this 
time which was not more or less infected with an undue 
reverence of angels. In this there was, as the Apostle 
intimates, an unsound semblance of humility, since it pro- 
ceeded on the notion, that God was too high and holy for 
man to ap worthily before Him; and hence that 
angels a as mediators and intercessors, to present the 
prayers of men before Him, and to procure them favour- 
able acceptance with Him. Nearly such as these were the 
opinions of the Platonists ones ie demons, whom they 

e prayers of men to 
God, and returning with the red blessings. The opi- 
nions of the Jews differed little from this. After their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, they talked and 
thought very much about angels, and held them in high 
veneration. They alleged that the Law was promulgated 
and delivered by angels; and that in their history the 
affairs between and them had been for the most part 
transacted by the agency of angels. Hence they began to 
worship and invoke them as intercessors and mediators. 
They indeed named an angel, called Sandalphon, whom 
they regarded as more immediately eet over the prayers 
of the righteous; and their ideas in this matter are suffi- 
ciently intimated in their still existing liturgies, as in 
this:—‘ O ye angels of mercies, ministers of the most 
High, entreat now the face of God for good.’ 

21. * Zouch not ; taste not ; handle not.’—In the time of 
Christ and his apostles there was a sect among the Jews 
called Essenes, which is not mentioned by name in the 
New Testament, but the principles of which are considered 
by some commentators to be not very obscurely alluded to 
in this and the following verses. There seems some 
ground for this conclusion ; nor is it in itself by any means 
unlikely that some of the leading Jews in the church at 
Coloesee should be members of this sect, and disposed to 
inculcate its tenets. Of these we have some account in 
a and Philo; and they have not been altogether 
overlooked by Pliny. From these sources we learn that 
the Essenes were divided into two classes: 1, The prac- 
tical, who lived in society, and some of whom were 
married. They lived in towns and their neighbourhoods, 
and ga themselves to husbandry and other occupa- 
tions which they deemed innocent. Thus far they were 
distinguished from, 2, The contemplative Essenes, who 
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led an ascetic life in caves and wildernesses, and abstained 
from the society of women, in the hope of acquiring a high 
degree of purity, and of rendering themselves more meet 
for the kingdom of God. These-are supposed to be those 
whom our Lord describes as eunuchs who had made them- 
selves such for the kingdom of heaven’s sake (Matt. xix. 
12). They pretended that their contemplative life brought 
them into such a state of elevation and abstraction, as made 
them peculiarly acquainted with the things of the invisible 
world, and particularly with the nature and qualities of 
angels, and enabled them to unveil futurity and predict 
coming events. Hence what the Apostle says in the pre- 
ceding verses has been thought to apply to them, and cer- 
tainly might do so. Further, the Essenes were more strict 
in the observance of the Sabbath than even the Jews in 
general. They wore no clothes but of undyed wool. They 
abstained from animal food, confining themselves to vege- 
tables, and indeed living chiefly on coarse bread, and 


: CHAPTER III. 


boas 


He sheweth where we should seek Christ. 6 He ez- 
horteth to mortification, 10 to put off the old man, 
and to put on Christ, 12 exhorting to charity, humi- 
lity, and several other duties. 


Tr ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God. 

2 Set your ‘affection on things above, not 
on things on the earth. 

8 For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God. | 

4 When Christ, who is our life, shall ap- 
pear, then shall ye also appear with him in 

ory. 

- Mortify therefore your members which 
are upon the earth ; *fornication, uncleanness, 
inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, and 
covetousness, which is idolatry : 

6 For which things’ sake the wrath of God 
cometh on the children of disobedience : 

7 In the which ye also walked some time, 
when ye lived in them. 

8 But now ye also put off all these; anger, 
wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy communica- 
tion out of your mouth. 

9 Lie not one to another, secing that ye 
have put off the old man with his deeds ; 

10 And have put on the new man, which 
is renewed in knowledge after the image of 
him that created him : 

11 Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumeision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond zor free: but Christ is all, 
and in all. 

12 Put on therefore, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kind- 


® Ephes. 5.3 8 Or, ss laint. 


1 Or, mind. . 5. 3. 
7 Ephes, 6. 1. 8 Kphes., 6, 4. 


6 Ephes, 5. 95, 
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drinking nothing but water. They were so strict, that 
they considered themselves polluted by the touch of any 
person not of their own sect, and were careful to cleanse 
themselves by ablutions from the impurity they had con- 

Now certainly some of the expressions of the 
Apostle coincide remarkably enough with these particulars, 
to afford ample justification to those who have concluded 
that ‘ there might be a sodality of Essenes at Colosss, as 
there were in many other places out of Judwa; and that 
seme of the Christians, being too much inclined to Ju- 
daism, might also affect the peculiarities of this sect, which 
may be the reason of the Apostle’s so particularly caution- 
ing the Colossians against them.’ See Jennings's Jewish 
Antiquities, b. i. ch. 12; Prideaux’s Connection, sub anno 
107 s.c. To ourselves it appears, that whether the Apostle 
allades to the Essenes or not, he does allude to some such 
notions as the Essenes entertained, and to such practices 
as they observed. 


‘ 


ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering ; 

13 Forbearing one another, and forgiving 
one another, if any man have a “quarrel against 


any; even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 


14 And above all these things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness. 

15 And let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts, to the which also ye are called in one 
body; and be ye thankful. 

16 Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonish- 
ing one another in psalms and hymns and spi- 
ritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts 
to the Lord. 

17 And ‘whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by him. 

18 "Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. 

19 ‘Husbands, love your wives, and be not 
bitter against them. 

20 ‘Children, obey your parents in all 
things: for this is well pleasing unto the Lord. 

21 °Fathers, sores not your children ¢o 
anger, lest they be discouraged. 

22 ’Servants, obey in all things your mas- 
ters according to the flesh ; not with eyeser- 
vice, as menpleasers; but in singleness of 
heart, fearing God: 

23 And whatsoever ye do, do 7 heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men ; 

24 Knowing that of the Lord ye shall re- 
ceive the reward of the inheritance: for ve 
serve the Lord Christ. 

25 But he that doeth wrong shall receive 
for the wrong which he hath done: and '*there 
is no respect of persons. 


4 1 Cor. 10. 81. 8 Ephes. 5.22. Tit.2.5. 1 Pet. 3.1. 
9 Ephes. 6.5. Tit. 2. 9. 10 Rom. 2.11. Ephes. 6. 9. 
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Verse 8. ‘ Your life ts hid with Christ in God.’—This 
is very possibly a figure, derived from the custom of 
hiding valuable property in times of danger and alarm. 

5. ‘ Inordtnate affections. —Tyndale translates this cor- 
rectly by ‘ unnatural lust,’ which is also the interpretation 
of the Syriac version. The Greek word is rd@os, with- 
out any adjective; whence the Latin Pathicus. The 
same word is well rendered ‘vile affections’ in Rom. i. 
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26, where most of the elder versions have ‘shameful 
lusts.’ 

19. ‘ And be not bitter against them.’—‘ Hence, they who 
sacrificed to Juno Nuptialis, saith Plutarch (Precepta 
Conjugalia, p. 141), did separate the gall from the sacri- 
fice, and throw it away; signifying that there should be 
no bitterness or wrath betwixt those that were married.’— 
Whitby. 





CHAPTER IV. 


1 He exhorteth them to be fervent in prayer, 5 to walk 
wisely toward them that are not yet come to the true 
knowledge of Christ. 10 He saluteth them, and 
wisheth them all prosperity. 


Masters, give unto your servants that which 
is just and equal; knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven. 

2 ‘Continue in prayer, and watch in the 
same with thanksgiving ; 

8 *Withal praying also for us, that God 
. would open unto us a door of utterance, to 
speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am 
A in bonds : 

4. That I may make it manifest, as T ought 
to speak. | 

5 *Walk in wisdom toward them that are 
without, redeeming the time. 

6 Let your speech be alway with grace, 
seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye 
ought to answer every man. 

7 All my state shall Tychicus declare unto 
you, who is a beloved brother, and a faithful 
‘minister and fellowservant in the Lord : 

8 Whom I have sent unto you for the same 
purpose, that he might know your estate, and 
comfort your hearts ; 

9 With Onesimus, a faithful and beloved 
brother, who is one of you. ‘They shall make 
known unto you all things which are done 
here. 


1 Luke 18. 1. 1 Thess, 5. 17. 


—_— 


Verse 1. ‘ Masters, give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal,’ etc.—Some commentators are surprised 
that, after faving devoted four times the space at the end 
of the deelinag, aare todd to the duty of servants (slaves) to 
their masters, he here dispatches the reciprocal duty of 
masters to their servants so briefly. But the phrase which 
he has chosen seems to convey all that is essential, for 
there is no duty not involved in it: and besides, as Dr. 
Bloomfield observes, ‘it requires no Cidipus to see why 
the Apostle should be brief and delicate on this head, con- 
sidering that the slaves formed so considerable a part of 


the population, in some places far exceeding the free 
persons.’ - 
7. ‘ Tychicus.’—This verse, as compared with Eph. vi. 


21, 22, in connection with the remarkable similarity be- 
tween this Epistle and that to the Ephesians, suggests 
that, as intimated in the Introduction, the two Epistles 
were written nearly at the same time, and sent together 
by the hand of Tychicus. 

VOL. IV. 2F 


2 Ephes. 6.19. 2 Theas. 3. 1. 


10 Aristarchus my fellowprisoner saluteth 
you, and Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas, 
(touching whom ye received commandments : 
if he come unto you, receive him ;) 

11 And Jesus, which is called Justus, who 
are of the circumcision. These only are my 
fellowworkers unto the kingdom of God, which 
have been a comfort unto me. 

12 Epaphras, who is one of you, a servant 
of Christ, saluteth you, always ‘labouring fer- 
vently for you in prayers, that ye may stand 
perfect and °*complete in all the will of God. 

13 For I bear him record, that he hath a 
great zeal for you, and them that are in Lao- 
dicea, and them in Hierapolis.. 

14 Luke, the beloved physician, and De- 
mas, greet you. 

15 Salute the brethren which are in Lao- 
dicea, and Nymphas, and the church which is 
in his house. 

16 And when this epistle is 


read among 


you, cause that it be read also in the church 


of the Laodiceans ; and that ye likewise read 
the epistle from Laodicea. 

17 And say to Archippus, Take heed to 
the ministry which thou hast received in the 
Lord, that thou fulfil it. 

18 The salutation by the hand of me Paul. 
Remember my bonds. Grace be with you. 
Amen. 

{ Written from Rome to the Colossiaus 

_ by Tychicus and Onesimus. 


8 Ephes. 5.15. = 4 Or, striving. § Or, jilled. 


9. ‘ Onesimus....who is one of you. —-See the Epistle to 
Philemon, from which we learn that Onesimus was a slave 
who had run away from his master. This master was 
Philemon, a person who had been converted by means of 
our Apostle; and Onesimus having fled to Rome, and 
being there converted by St. Paul, was by him sent back 
to Philemon with a letter, in which he entreats him to 
receive the returned runaway ‘as a brother beloved.’ 
There is nothing in the Epistle to Philemon which inti- 
mates to what place he belonged; only we learn that he 
was of the same place with Archippus, wherever that 
might be; and from that circumstance it here turns out . 
that he was of Colosse ; for in verse 17 the Apostle salutes 
Archippus as a minister of the church at Colosse. Taking 
these circumstances together, it appears more than pro- 
bable that Onesimus now returns to his old master with 
Paul's Epistle, in company with Tychicus, the bearer of 
an epistle to the church at the same place. Philemon, 
who is thus ascertained to have been a member, and appa- 
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most likely have been saluted by name in this Epistle, had 
not the Apostle written to him separately. Observe also 
that Aristarchus, Mark, Epaphras, Luke, and Demas, who 
in this Epistle send their salutations to the church of Co- 
losse, are also saluters of Philemon in Panul’s Epistle 
to him. 

10. ‘ Aristarchus.’—This person was of Thessalonica in 
Macedonia, and became Paul’s ‘companion in travel,’ 
after his visit to that place. As such he is mentioned as 
being, with Gaius, dragged into the theatre by the mob, 
during the tumult at Ephesus. We afterwards find that 
he was with Paul in his perilous voyage to Rome. Com- 
pare Acts xix. 29; xxvii. 2. 

— * Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas.,—That Mark was 
nephew to Barnabas is nowhere else mentioned, not 
even in the history (Acts xii. 12) which records a contest 
concerning him between Paul and Barnabas. If the cir- 
cumstance had there been mentioned, it would have far- 
nished some explanation of the adherence of Barnabas to 
Mark, and their leaving Paul together. But it is from 
such undesigned coincidences and incidental explanations 
as this that Paley has obtained that wonderful mass of evi- 
dence for the truth of the Scripture history of St. Paul, 
which his Hore Pauline offers. 

13. ‘ Laodicea, and....Hierapolis.—These two towns 
were both near Colossee, which was, in fact, situated be- 
tween them, Laodicea was the most important of the 
three, being indeed the capital of the province, and will 
come oh erat under our notice in Rev. iii. 14. Eusebius 
reports that the three towns were destroyed Go earth- 
quake io the tenth year of the Emperor Nero, being but a 
few years after this epistle was written: but, if so, they 
must soon have been rebuilt, as their historical existence 
does not then terminate. Hierapolis is visible from the 
theatre of Laodicea, from which it is five miles distant 
northward. The place owed its ancient celebrity and 
its name of Hierapolis (holy city) to some very remark- 
able springs of mineral water, above which was a temple 
dedicated to Apollo, of which some remains are still 
extant; and the theatre and gymnasium are in good 

reservation, There are also many ancient sepulchres. 

e ancieut importance of the place is attested by the 

ificence of the ruins. The place is now called 
Pambouk-kale (Cotton Castle), from the white appearance 
of the cliffs of the mountain, upon the lower summit, or 
rather on an extended terrace, of which the ruins are 


situated. 

16. ‘ The epistle from Laodicea..—This has occasioned 
considerable discussion. ‘Chrysostom and Theodoret re- 
mark, in their commentaries on this verse, that some 
understand by this, an epistle which the charch of Lao- 


dicea had written to the Apostle. For the expression ray 
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éx Aaodiuxelas signifies that from Laodicea, Nov that to the 
Laodiceans, rhvy xpds tobs Aaodixets. Several are of the 
same opinion. The words may however signify both, and 
contain in either case a very harsh ellipsis.—‘ Cause the 
epistle to be brought to you from Laodicea, which they 
have received from me ;’ or, ‘ Cause the epistle to be brought 
to you from Laodicea, which they have written to me.’’’ 
Hog, Introduction, sect. cxxvi. 
he explanation which sup this to be an epistle 
which the Laodiceans had written to St. Paul, presumes 
that the Laodiceans had written to him concerning the 
errors of certain false teachers, and soliciting his advice : 
and that the Apostle replies in the present epistle, which he 
addresses to the Colossians, perhaps because this was 
the larger church, though Laodicea was the more consi- 
derable city ; and also, probably, because the same false 
teachers had caused still greater disturbance among the Co- 
lossians. But he directs them, nevertheless, to send the same 
epistle to the Laodiceans, and to obtain in return a copy 
of their letter to him, in order that they might the better 
understand his answer. This explanation 1s adopted by 
Dr. Horne, in his Introduction to this epistle, pp 
when speaking of that to the Ephesians, he prefers a dif- 
ferent view. It is liable to some very serious objections, 
since it requires us to suppose that Paul should have 
written to the Colossians what related properly to the Lao- 
diceans ; that he returus no answer to ire Vacticeans, who 
had doubtless not written to him without a cause; that he 
wrote to the one what they could not understand, and did 
not write to the others who could understand him. Be- 
sides, the epistle to the Colossians, after all, is not so 
arranged as to refer to a preceding epistle from any party 
whatever: it merely refers to verbal accounts. But, not- 
withstanding these objections, we would far more willingly 
concur in this hypothesis than admit, with Doddridge and 
others, that the Apostle refers to an epistle written by him 
epee to the Laodiceans, and which has since been lost. 
ut we are not driven to this alternative, since it is fairly 
open to us to conclude that the Apostle means the epistle 
which is known to us as to the Ephesians, and which was 
encyclical or circular, being addressed to the Ephesians, 
Laodiceans, and some other churches in Asia Minor; or 
else, more simply, with Dr. Macknight, that St. Paul sent 
the Ephesians word by Tychicus, who carried their letter, 
to send a copy of it to the Laodiceans, with an order 
to them to communicate it to the Colossians. At any 
rate, that the epistle to the Ephesians is intended, is 
so highly probable in itself, is so well corroborated by cer- 
tain peculiarities in that epistle, so well meets all the con- 
ditions of the question, and is so amply rt iatigh by 
ancient testimonies, that we are fully justified in our 
acquiescence, although absolute proof of the fact is neces- 
sarily wanting. 








THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


THESSALONIANS., 


Tue account of the first establishment of the faith of Christ at Thessalonica, by St. Paul, is given in 
Acts xvii., to which the reader may advantageously refer before perusing this and the next epistle, 
Driven from the capital of Macedonia by the rage and malice of the Jews, the apostle retired to 
Berea, whence also the pursuing hatred of the Thessalonian Jews compelled him to withdraw to 
Athens, and from that place, after a time, he proceeded to Corinth. Silas and Timothy had, how- 
ever, been left behind at Berea; whence the latter, at the apostle’s desire, went to visit the Thes- 
salonians (ch. iii. 1, 2, 5). It seems that Paul had intended to stay at Athens till his companions 
joined him; but he had left that city and proceeded to Corinth before they arrived. Now the epistle 
being written in the names of Paul, Silas, and Timothy, it is evident that it was not composed until 
they had met together in that city ; thus disproving the statement in the spurious subscription, that 
it was written from Athens. The accounts which were brought to the apostle, by Silas and Timothy, 
of the state in which they left the Thessalonian church, probably gave the immediate occasion to this 
epistle. 

It will be observed that this explanation gives a very early date to the present epistle. In the 
introductory note on that to the Galatians, we have shewn that it was written by St. Paul during 
this same residence at Corinth, and that it is generally conceived to be the first, or one of the two 
or three first, which the apostle wrote. In short, the question, on this point, lies between that 
epistle and the one (or indeed the two) now before us. Opinion is equally divided on the subject, 
As these epistles were written at the same place, and nearly at the same time, it may be allowed to 
remain doubtful whether the priority should be assigned to the one epistle to the Galatians, or the 
two to the Thessalonians; or whether the former may not take date between the two latter. And 
this is really of little consequence, when we have more certain evidence for the conclusion, that the 
three together form, in point of time, the first part of that invaluable portion of Sacred Scripture of 
which the apostle Paul was the writer. 

The occasion of the epistle has been already stated. Its object evidently is to comfort the Theés- 
salonians under trial, and to encourage them in the patient and consistent profession of Christianity. 
The epistle may be conveniently divided into two parts. The former of these, which comprises the 
first three chapters, is occupied with statements chiefly of a retrospective character. It details the 
apostle’s experience among the Thessalonians, his cowfidence in them, his deep regard for them, and 
his efforts and prayers in their behalf. The latter part of the epistle (iv. 5) is, for the most part, of 
a hortatory character: it contains the apostle’s admonitions to the Thessalonians to walk according 
to their profession ; to avoid sensuality, dishonesty, and pride; to cultivate brotherly love; to attend 
diligently to the duties of life; to take the comfort which the prospect of Christ’s second coming 
was calculated to convey, but not to allow that to seduce them into indolence or idle speculation ; to 
render due respect to their spiritual superiors; and, by attention to a number of duties which the 
apostle specifies, to prove themselves worthy of the good opinion he entertained of them. He con- 
cludes the epistle by offering fervent supplication on their behalf, and the usual apostolic benediction. 

As most of the Commentaries on the Epistles to the Thessalonians take them together, 
we give them all in one list :—Hoffmanni Commentarius in Epistolam ad Titum et in pos- 
teriorem ad Thessalonicenses, Francof., 1545; Willichii Comment. tn utramque Epistolam ad 
Thessalonicenses, Basile, 1546; Aretii Comment. in utramque Pauli Epist. ad Thessaloni- 
censes, Morgiis, 1580; Jewell, Exposition on the two Epistles of the pee Saint Paul to the 
Thessalonians, London, 1584; Rolloci Commentarius in utramque Epist. ad Thessalonicenses, 
Edinburgh, 1598; Sclater, Exposition and Notes on the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, Londan, 
1597; Hunnii Lzpositio plena et perspicua Epistolarum ad Thessalonicenses, Francof., 1608; 
Stevartii Comm. in utramque Epist. ad Thessalonicenses, Ingoldstad., 1609; Jackson, Exposi- 
tion of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, London, 1621; Bradshaw, Exposition of the 
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salonicenses, Racouie, 1636; Martini, Analysis Epistole prioris ad Thessalonicenses Groningie, 
1649; Schmidii Paraphrasis utriusque Epistole ad Thessalonicenses, Hamburgii, 1691; Landreben, 
Erklarung tiber die zwey ae Pauli geschrieben an die Thessalonicher, Francof., 1707; Streson, 
Meditatien over den tweeden Brief van den Apostel Paulus aan de Thessalonicensen, Amsterdam, 
1710; Turrettini Comment. in Epistolas Pauli ad Thessalonicenses, Basilee, 1739; Van Alphen 
Paulus eerste Brief aan de gemeente te Thessalonika verklaart, Utrecht, 1741; Philipps, The 
Greek of the Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians explained, Lond., 1751; Schleiermacher, Pazdi 
Epistole ad Thessalonicenses. Recensuit, veterum recentiorumque notas selectas congessit, suasque 
adjecit, et tamquam specimen Nove editionis Epistolarum Pauli, Berolini, 1823; Pelt, Epistolas 
Pauli ad Thessalonicenses, perpet. illustravit Commentario et copiosiore Expositionum e Patribus 
Eccelesiasticis collectar. instruxit delectu, Gryphiswald, 1830; Reiche, Authentie posterioris ad 


Thessalonicenses Epistole Vindicia, Gottinge, 1830. 


CHAPTER I. 


1 Zhe Thessalonians are given to understand both how 
mindful of them Saint Paul was at all times in 
thanksgiving, and prayer: 5 and also how well he 
was persuaded of the truth and sincerity of their 
faith, and conversion to God. 








Cea Sb a Gy AUL and 
C0) ew / eM \ Oo @) Silvanus, and 
Q ( ge 2) {. Timotheus, 
ass i — ee unto the 
(as KX S}/}.2< church of the 

a ‘ .C) Thessalonians 
aS INVA which is in 
tN yk} ; God the Fa-- 
eS () )) ther and in 
\\S the Lord Je- 
y's J, ‘ ee . sus Christ: 
Ss  } JAS <= ©\)y Grace be unto 
7 mn res Se you, and 
{ aN >: “se 6. peace, from 
\\ “7 —~ (US God our Fa- 
4 fe Qs “J 


ther, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

2 ‘We give thanks to God always for you 
- all, making mention of you in our prayers, 
3 Remembering without ceasing your work 
' Philem. 4. 


Verse 1. ‘ The Thessulonians.’—It is proper here to take 
some notice of the city, to the shurch in which the two 
Epistles now before us were addressed. 

Thessalonica was a port, very advautageously situated 
at the bottom of the Thermatic Gulf. It stood on the 
slope of a mountain, rising in the manner of an amphi- 
theatre, and protected at the summit by an acropolis of 
vast extent. Strabo says that original » When only a 
village, it bore the name of Therma. But when it had 
been greatly aggrandized by Cassander, who removed 
thither the inhabitants of several neighbouring towns, he 
changed its name to Thessalonica, which was that of his 
»wife, the sister of Alexander the Great. When the coun- 
try was conquered by fhe Romans (B.c. 168), it was 
divided into four parts, of which Thessalonica was the 
special capital of the second, and the general capital of the 
whole. 
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of faith, and labour of love, and patience of 
hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight of 
God and our Father ; 

4 Knowing, brethren *beloved, your elec- 
tion of God. 

5 For our gospel came not unto you in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance ; as ye know 
what manner of men we were among you for 
your sake. - 

6 And ye became followers of us, and of 
the Lord, having received the word in.much 
affliction, with joy of-the Holy Ghost : 

7 So that ye were ensamples to all that be- 
lieve in Macedonia and Achaia. 

8 For from you suunded out the word of 
the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but also in every place your faith to God-ward 
is spread abroad ; so that we need not to 
speak any thing. 

9 For they themselves shew of us what 
manner of entering in we had unto you, and 
how ye turned to God from idols to serve the 
living and true God ; 

10 And to wait for his Son from heaven, 
whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, 
which delivered us from the wrath to come. 


2 Or, beloved of Gud, your election. 


Thessalonica adored many gods, but Fala Jupi- 
ter, as the father of Hercules, the alleged founder of its 
ancient royal family. This rich and powerful city had, 
for public spectacles and for the amusement of the citizens, 
a famous amphitheatre, where also gladiatorial combats 
were exhibited; there was also a circus for public es. 
Pliny says Thessalonica was in his time a free city; to 
which the more important distinction of a colony was sub- 
stituted by the emperors Valerian and Gallien. It also 
bears on coins the title of Nedcoros, concerning which see 
the note on Acts xix. 35. 

This important place still survives, as a town of great 
consequence, under the abridged name of Salonica. As 
there is no better account of this place than Dr. Clarke 
has given, we transcribe the descriptive part of his state- 
ment. ‘The walls of Salonica give a very remarkable 
appearance to the town, and cause it to be seen to a great 
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distance, being whitewashed; and, what is still more 
extraordinary, they are also painted. They extend ina 
semicircular manner from the sea, enclosing the whole of 
the buildings within a peribolus, whose circuit is five or 
six miles; but a great part of the space within the walls 
is void, It is one of the few remaining cities which has 
preserved the ancient form of its fortifications ; the mural 
turrets yet standing, and the walls that support them, ae 
entire. Their antiquity is perhaps unknown, for, althoug 
they have been ascribed to the Greek emperors, it is very 
evident that they were constructed in two distinct periods 
of time; the old Cyclopean masonry remaining in the 
lower parts of them, surmounted by an upper structare of 
brickwork. The latter part only may properly be referred 
to the time of the Greek emperors, being characterized 
by the method of building, which then became very gene 
ral, of mixing broken columns and fragments of the early 
Grecian architecture and sculpture, confusedly among the 
work. Like all the ancient and modern cities of Greece, 
its wretched aspect within is forcibly contrasted with the 
beauty of its external appearance; rising in a theatrical 
form upon the side of a bil, parrounded: with plantations 
of cypress and other evergreens and shrube. The houses 
are generally built of unburnt bricks, and for the most 
part they are little better than so many hovels, The 
citade] stands in the higher part of the semicircular range 
from the shore; and there is a bastion, with a battery, at 
either extremity towards the sea, but no fosse on the out- 
side of the walls.’ _ 

Some considerable ancient remains are still to be seen at 
Salonica. There is the citadel or castle, which is the old 
Greek citadel or Acropolis: in this there are some verde 
antique pillars, supposed to be the remains of a temple of 
Hercules. There is also a triumphal arch of Marcus, 
Aurelius ; and the colossal torso of a female statue sup- 
posed to be that of the wife of Cassander, whose name was 
given to the city. The other antiquities, besides those 
ound in the citadel, are—two triumphal arches at each 
end of the principal street, one of Augustus and the other 
of Constantine ; a rotunda built after the model of the Pan- 
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theon at Rome ; an ancient temple of the Thermean Venus, 
now turned into a Tarkish mosque ; and the ancient church 
of St. Sophia, which corresponds, on a smaller scale, with . 
the cathedral church of that name at Constantinople, and 
is now also, like that famons edifice, used as a mosque. 
But the most remarkable monument is the ificent 
Corinthian propyleum of a Jarge enclosed place which is 
usually supposed to have been the hip e; and of 
which the attic over the entablature is charged with 
figures as large as life, in alto-relievo, which are among 
the finest Grecian sculptures which have escaped the 
ravages of time. This work is attributed, by Beaujour, to 
the reign of Nero. To this summary we may add that, at 
some distance without the walls of the city, there is a 
tumalus, which Dr. Clarke considered the largest he had 
seen in Turkey. In the cemetery, also without the walls, 
there are many shafts of ancient columns; while, in 
different parts of the town, several marble soroi are now 
used as cisterns. - 

The situation of Thessalonica was so judiciously se- 
lected, that it is still a flourishing commercial town, 
from which is exported the corn, cotton, wool, to- 
bacco, bees’-wax, and silk of all Macedonia. It has a 
large population, containing, as in the time of St. Paul, a 
very considerable proportion of Jews; and Dr, Clarke 
thinks he can trace, from the two epistles before us and 
from the Acts of the Apostles, that the Jews, in those 
times, at Thessalonica, were a very similar set of persons 
to those which he found there at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. 

5. ‘In much assurance. —In this (xAnpoddpiq) there is 
a metaphor derived from a ship in full sail—that is, with 
all her sails set and filled by the wind. 

8. “Your fatth....iw spread abroad.’ —Grotius very 
proper remarks here that many merchants traded from 

onica, which was a rich commercial city, to all 
parts of Greece: and hence they had more than usually 
favourable opportunities of making known their own cun- 
version, and of promulgating the leading truths of the 
Gospel. 











CHAPTER II. : 


1 In what manner the gospel was brought and preached 
to the Thessalonians, and in what sort also they re- 
ceived tt. 18 A reason is rendered both why Saint 
Paul was so long absent from them, and also why 
he was so desirous to see them. 


For yourselves, brethren, know our entrance 
in unto you, that it was not in vain: 

2 But even after that we had suffered be- 
fore, and were shamefully entreated, as ye 
know, at ‘Philippi, we were bold in our God 
to speak unto you the gospel of God with 
much contention. 

5 For our exhortation was not of deceit, 
nor of uncleanness, nor in guile: 

4 But as we were allowed of God to be 
put in trust with the gospel, even so we 
speak ; not as pleasing men, but God, which 
trieth our hearts. 

5 For neither at any time used we flatter- 
ing words, as ye know, nor a cloke of covet- 
ousness ; God 7s witness : 


6, Nor of men sought we glory, neither of | 
1 Cor. 4.12, 2 Thess. 3. 8. 


1 Acts 16, 22.: 3 Or, used authority. 3 Acts 20. 34. 


you, nor yet of others, when we might have 
“been burdensome, as the apostles of Christ. 

7 But we were gentle among you, even as 
a nurse cherisheth her children : 

8 So being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were willing to have im d unto you, 
not the gospel of God only, but also our own 
souls, because ye were dear unto us. 

9 For ye remember, brethren, our labour 
and travail: for “labouring night and day, 
because we would not be chargeable unto any 
of you, we preached unto you the gospel of 

od. 

10 Ye are witnesses, and God also, how 
holily and justly and unblameably we behaved 
ourselves among you that believe : 

11 As ye know how we exhorted and com- 
forted and charged every one of you, as a fa- 
ther doth his children, 

12 “That ye would walk worthy of God, 
who hath called you unto his kingdom and 

lory. . 
13 For this cause also thank we God with- 


4 Ephes. 4.1. Phil. 1.27. Coloss. 1, 10. 
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out ceasing, because, when ye received the 
word of God which ye heard of us, ye received 
it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, 
the word of God, which effectually worketh 
also in you that believe. 

14 For ye, brethren, became followers of 
the churches of God which in Judea are in 
Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered like 
things of your own countrymen, even as they 
have of the Jews: 

15 Who both killed the Lord Jesus, and 
their own prophets, and have ‘persecuted us ; 
and they please not God, and are contrary to 
all men : 


16 Forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles ! 


> Or, chased us owt. 


Verse 9. ‘ Labouring might and day, because we would 
not be chargeuble.’—The tle seems to allude to that 
excessive application to his handicraft employment, which 
at times became necessary, that he might allow himself 
opportunity, at other times, of pursuing his evangelical 
labours. Or it may seem to have been his custom to make 
up by night labour for the loss of time (to his trade) which 
his higher duties occasioned. To this there seem to be 
allusions in other Epistles. We may hence perceive that 
it was no light resolve when the Apostle determined that 
the labour of his hands should minister not only to his 
own wants, but to the necessities of those who were with 
him. 

15. ‘ Contrary to all men.’—Although it was the inten- 
tion of the Law of Moses to keep the Jews separate and 
distinct from all other nations, by the establishment of 
ceremonial rites and usages, which rendered intercourse 
with the heathen difficult or impossible while that Law 
was obeyed; it was certainly not the intention of the Law 
to dictate or encourage that absolute hatred to the persons 
and to the very souls of people of other nations, which the 
Jews did, in the time of the Apostle, most certainly enter- 
tain. The fact is often noticed by the heathen writers; 
and the feeling was repaid by a degree of dislike and con- 
tempt which only that feeling could exceed, and which 
even the proud and supercilious Romans were not in the 
habit of applying to any other nation. Thus Tacitus cha- 
racterizes them (Hist. v. b. v. cap. 11) ‘as being faithful 
to obstinacy, and spontaneously merciful among them- 
selves, but towards all others actuated by the most irrecon- 
cileable hatred.’ This hatred seems to have proceeded so 
far, that they would not shew the road to one who was not 
of their religion, nor lead the thirsty person, if uncircum- 


CHAPTER III. 


1 Saint Paul testifieth his great love to the Thessa- 
lonians, partly by sending Timothy unto them to 
strengthen and comfort them: partly by rejoicing 
in their well doing: 10 and partly by praying for 
them, and desiring a safe coming unto them. 


WuEREFORE when we could no longer for- 
bear, we thought it good to be left at Athens 
alone ; 

2 And sent Timotheus, our brother, and 


minister of God, and our fellowlabourer in 
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that they might be saved, to fill up their sins 
alway: for the wrath is come upon them tc 
the uttermost. 

17 But we, brethren, being taken from you 
for a short time in presence, not in heart, en- 
deavoured the more abundantly to see your 
face with great desire. 

18 Wherefore we would have come unto 

ou, even I Paul, once and again ; but Satan 
hindered us. 

19 For what zs our hope, or joy, or crown 
of ‘rejoicing? Are not even ye in the pre- 
sence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming ? 

20 For ye are our glory and joy. 





© Of, glurying. 


cised, to the common spring (Juven. Saf. xiv. 103, 4.); 
and although this is said by a satirist, it is no doubt true, 
being amply confirmed by their own writers, who held it 
more than doubtful whether it were not unlawful to 
stretch forth a hand to save a heathen when in imminent 
danger of perishing. 

16. ‘ Forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles—See 
Acts xvii. 5, 13. No particular instance is mentioned in 
the life of Paul previous to this, when they had formally 
commanded him not to preach to the heathen ; bat no one 
can doubt that this was one of the leading points of 
difference between him and them. Paul maintained that 
the Jews and Gentiles were now on a level with regard tc 
salvation ; that the wall of partition was broken down ;: 
that the Jew had no advantepe Ove the rest of mankind 
in this respect, and that the heathen might be saved 
without becoming Jews or being circumcised (Rom. ii. 
25-29; iii. 22-31). The Jews did not hold it unlawful 
to speak to the Gentiles, and even to offer to them eternal 
life (Matt. xxiii. 15); but it was only on condition that 
they should become lytes to their religion, and should 
observe the institutions of Moses. If saved, they held 
that it would be as Jews—either originally such, or such 
by becoming proselytes. Paul maintained just the op 
site opinion, that heathens might be saved without be 
coming proselytes to the Jewish system; and that, in fact, 
salvation was as freely offered to them as to the children 
of Abraham. Though there are no express instances in 
which oF rohibited Paul from speaking to the Gentiles 
recorded bre the date of this epistle, yet events occurred 
afterwards which shewed what were their feelings, and 
such as to make it in the highest degree probable that 
they had attempted to restrain him. See Acts xxii. 21, 22, 


the gospel of Christ, to establish you, and to 
comfort you concerning your faith: 

3 That no man should be moved by these 
afflictions: for yourselves know that we are 
appuinted thereunto. 

4 For verily, when we were with you, we 
told you before that we should suffer tribula- 
tion; even as it came to pass, and ye know. 

2 For this cause, when I could no longer 
forbear, I sent to know your faith, lest by 
some means the tempter have tempted you, 
and our labour be in vain. 
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6 But now when Timotheus came from you 
unto us, and brought us good tidings of your 
faith and charity, and that ye have good re- 
membrance of us always, desiring greatly to 
see us, as we also ¢o see you: 

7 Therefore, brethren, we were comforted 
over you in all our affliction and distress by 
your faith : 

8 For now we live, if ye stand fast in the 
Lord. | 

9 For what thanks can we render to God 
again for you, for all the joy wherewith we 
joy for your sakes before our God ; 


1 Or, guide. 
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10 Night and day praying exceedingly that 
we might see your face, and might perfect 
that which is lacking in your faith ? 

11 Now God himself and our Father, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘direct our way unto 

ou. 

12 And the Lord make you to increase and 
abound in love one toward another, and 
toward all men, even as we do toward you: 

13 To the end he may ‘stablish your hearts 
unblameable in holiness before God, even our 
Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with all his saints. 


2 1 Cor. 1.8. Chap, 5. 23, 





Verse 1. ‘ When we could no longer forbear. — That is, 
when J could not (v. 5), for it is there evident that Paul re- 
fers to himself only, though he uses the plural form of the 
word. There was no one with him at Athens after he had 
sent Timothy away (Acts xvii. 15; xviii. 5), and this 
shews that when in ii, 6 he uses the term ‘apostles’ in the 
plural number, he refers to himself only, and does not 
mean to give that name to Timothy and Silas. If this be 
so, Timothy and Silas are nowhere else called ‘ apostles’ 
in the New Testament. 

— * We thought it good to be left at Athens alone.’ 
—Paul had been conducted to Athens from Berea, where 
he had remained till Silas and Timothy could come to 
him (Acts xvii. 15). It appears from the present state- 
ment that Timothy had joimed him there, but such was 
his solicitude for the church at Thessalonica, that he very 
soon after sent him there, and chose to remain himself 
alone at Athens. Why he did not himself return to 
Thessalonica is not stated. It is evidently implied that it 
was a great personal inconvenience for him thus to part 
with Timothy and to remain alone at Athens, and that he 
evinced the strong love which he bore to the church at 
Thessalonica by being willing to submit to it. 

2. ‘ And sent Timotheus.’—The fair construction of the 

assage is, that he sent him from Athens. But in the 
history (Acts xvii.) there is no mention that Timoth 
came to Athens at all, aud it may now be asked how this 
statement is reconcilable with the record in the Acts? It 
is mentioned there that ‘the brethren sent yee Paul 
from Berea] to go as it were to the sea: but Silas and 

imotheus abode there still. And they that condacted 
Paul brought him to Athens’ (Acts xvii. 14,15). The 
history further states, that after Paul had remained some 
time at Athens he went to Corinth, where he was joined 
by Timothy and Silas, who came to him from Macedonia 
Acts xviii. 5). But in order to reconcile the account in 

e Acts with the statement before us in the epistle, it is 
necessary to suppose that Timothy had come to Athens. 
In reconciling these accounts we may observe, that though 
the history does not expressly mention the arrival of 
Timothy at Athens, yet there are circumstances mentioned 
which render this extremely probable. First, as soon as 
Paul reached Athens he sent a message back to Silas and 
Timothy to come to him as soon as possible, and there is 


| 


every probability that this request would be obeyed 
(Acts xvii. 15). Secondly, his stay at Athens was on 
purpose that they might join him there. Now whilst 
‘ Paul waited for them at Athens his spirit was stirred 
within him’ (Acts xvii. 16). Thirdly, his departure from 
Athens does not appear to have been in any sort hastened 
or abrupt. He had an opportunity of seeing the city 
(Acts xvii. 17); he held a controversy with the philo- 
sophers (Acts xvii. 18-22); he made converts there (Acts 
xvii. 24), and ‘after these things,’ he calmly went to 
Corinth. There was no tumult or excitement, and it is 
not suggested that he was driven away, as in other places, 
because his life was in danger. There was, therefore, 
ample time for Timothy to come to him there, for Paul 
was at liberty to remain as long as he pleased; and as he 
er es there for the express purpose of having Timoth 
and Silas meet him, it is to be presumed that his wis 
was in this respect accomplished. Fourthly, the sending 
back of Timothy to Macedonia, as mentioned in the 
epistle, is a circumstance which will account for the fact 
mentioned in Acts xviii. 5, that Timothy came to him 
‘at Corinth’ instead of at Athens. He had given direc- 
tions for him to meet him at Athens (Acts xvii. 15), but 
the history mentions only that he met him, after a long 
delay, ‘at Corinth.’ is delay, and this change of 
lace, when they rejoined each other for the pur of 
abouring together, can only be accounted for b the sup- 
ition that Timothy fad come to him at Athens, and 
ad been immediately sent back to Macedonia with 
instructions to join him again at Corinth. This is one of 
the ‘undesigned coincid > between the history in 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul, of 
which Paley (Hor. Paul.) bas made so good use in 
demonstrating the genuineness of both. ‘The epistle 
discloses a fact which is not preserved in the history, but 
which makes what is said in the history more significant, 
probable, and consistent. The history bears marks of an 
omission; the epistle furnishes a circumstance which 
supplies that omission.’ 

8. ‘ Now we live, if ye stand fast.’—In the Scriptures, 
as well as in the classical writers, ‘to live’ often occurs 
in the sense of ‘to enjoy life,—‘to be happy; and so 
doubtless is here to be understood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1 He exhorteth them to go on forward in all manner of 
godliness, 6 to live holily and justly, 9 to love one 
another, 11 and quietly to follow their own business: 
13 and last of all to sorrow moderately for the dead. 
15 And unto this last exhortation is annexed a brief 
description of the resurrection, and second coming of 
Christ to judgment. 


FuRTHERMORE then we ‘beseech you, bre- 
thren, aad ‘exhort you by the Lord Jesus, 
that as ye have received of us how ye ought 
to walk and to please God, so ye would abound 
more and more. 

2 For ye know what commandiments we 
gave you by the Lord Jesus. 

3 For this is the will of God, even your 
sanctification, that ye should abstain from 
fornication : 

4 That every one of you should know how 
to possess his vessel in sanctification and ho- 
nour ; 

5 Not in the lust of concupiscence, even as 
the Gentiles which know not God : 

6 That no man go beyond, and “defraud 
his brother ‘in any matter: because that the 
Lord is the avenger of all such, as we also 
have forewarned you and testified. 

7 For God hath not called us unto unclean- 
ness, but unto holiness. : 

8 He therefore that *despiseth, despiseth 
not man, but God, who hath also given unto 
us his holy Spirit. 


9 But as touching brotherly love ye need 
) Or, request. 8 Or, oppress, or, overrench. 


2 Or, beseech. 
7 Or, of no man. 8 1 Cor. 15. 23. 


Verse 5. ‘Even as the Genties.—That the Gentiles 
generally held fornication to be a matter in itself in- 
different, is true: but we are di to think there is 
here a special reference to the practices of this nature for 
which. Thessalonica was notorious even among the 
heathen. ‘We know of little that js brilliant in the 
morality of this place. But the female sex of that place 
in particular, little pretension to the character of that 
chaste seclusion which so much adorns this sex: and this 
virtue stood generally in this city so little in public esti- 
mation, that satire was able to c it as the theatre of 
the excursions of its wanton fancy.’ (Hug, sect. Ixxxv.) 
Hug here alludes to passages in Lucian’s ‘Ass ;’ but does 
not quote them, probably on account of that rauk obscenity 
ant however appropriate to Thessalonica, precludes 
here any further reference or explanation. 

16. * With a shout.’—The word in its usual signification 
denotes such a simultaneous shout as that by which an 
army excited itself when rushing to the onset, or the 
cries by which associated labourers, such as rowers in a 
galley, encouraged and directed themselves in any con- 
joint efforts of strength. Commentators hesitate whether 
to accept the magnificent before us as a literal 
description, or as a series of images derived from the 
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not that I write unto you: for ye yourselves 
are “taught of God to love one anochice 

10 And indeed ye do it toward all the 
brethren which are in all Macedonia: but 
we beseech you, brethren, that ye increase 
more and more ; 

11 And that ye study to be quiet, and to 
do your own business, and to work with your 
own hands, as we commanded you ; 

12 That ye may walk honestly toward 
them that are without, and that ye may have 
lack ‘of nothing. 

13 But I would not have you to be igno- 
rant, brethren, concerning them which are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope. 

14 For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so “them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him. 

15 For this wé say unto you by the word 
of the Lord, that we which are alive and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord shall not 
prevent them which are asleep. 

16 For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with “the trump of God: and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first : 

17 Then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord. 

18 Wherefore *°comfort one another with 
these words. | 


4 Or, in the matter. 


5 Or, rejecteth. 
9 1 Cor. 15. 52. 


6 John 13. 34, and 15. 12. 
10 Or, exhort. 


triumphal entrance of a conquering king, taking ion 
of a kingdom with an armed force. Dr. Bloo ld, who 
takes the latter opinion, says of this ‘ shout,’/—‘ If I might 
venture to express a conjecture, I should suggest that 
possibly by the xAedouat: may be meant some inex- 
pressibly awful crash of thunder, accompanied, perhaps, 
_with a pealing roar from most universal subterraneous 
convulsions, which, even in the ordinary course of nature, 
as we Jearn from travellers (see Humboldt on the Andes), 
exceed the noise produced by the discharge from a whole 
park of artillery.’ Recens. Synop. in loc. 

— ‘The dead in Christ tall rise first”—The Jews 
also had a notion, that certain clusses of persons would 
rise before others. Their opinion allowed this dis- 
tinction to all those Jews who died in the land of Israel; 
and hence, in part, the anxiety which so many of the 
nation have in all ages exhibited to end their days there. 
They also taught, that those who studied the Law as they 
ought should rise first to life everlasting: but we cannot 
clearly make out whether this means that those Jews who 
did so in other lands should enjoy this privilege io 
common with all the Israelites who died in the Holy 
Land; or that those who thus studied the Law in that 
land should rise first of all these. 
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CHAPTER V. 


1 He proceedeth in the former description of Christ's 
coming to judgment, 16 and giveth divers precepts, 
23 and so concludeth the epistle. 


But of the times and the seasons, brethren, 
ye have no need that I write unto you. 

2 For yourselves know perfectly that ‘the 
day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night. 

3 For when they shall say, Peace and 
safety ; then sudden destruction cometh upon 
them, as travail upon a woman with child; 
and they shall not escape. 

4 But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, 
that that day should overtake you as a thief. 

5 Ye are all the children of light, and the 
children of the day: we are not of the night, 
nor of darkness. 

6 Therefore let us not sleep, as do others ; 
but let us watch and be sober. | 

7 For they that sleep sleep in the night; 
and they that be drunken are drunken in the 
night. 

8 But let us, who are of the day, be 
sober, “putting on the breastplate of faith 
and love; and for an helmet, the hope of 
salvation. 

9 For God hath not appointed us to wrath, 
but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

10 Who died for us, that, whether we wake 
or sleep, we should live together with him. 

11 Wherefore *comfort yourselves together, 
and edify ene another, even as also ye an 

12 And we beseech you, brethren, ‘to know 


l Matt, 24. 48, 44. 
5 Or, beseech. 


2 Pet. 3. 10. 
cone SE xe 18. 1 


Rev. 3. 8, and 16, 15. 


Verse 7. ‘ They that be drunken are drunken in the 
night. —The ancients held it to be eminently disgraceful 
for a man to be seen drunk in the day-time; while ex- 
cessive indulgence in drink after night-fall, was more 
leniently considered. 

17. ‘ Pray without ceasing,’—An ancient Christian sect 
called Euchite apprehended from this and similar pas- 
sages that it was the duty of Christians to pray literally 
without ceasing, making prayer the whole work of salva- 
tion and the whole business of the Christian life. A 
slight acquaintance with the idiom of the original 
language of the Scriptures will however spffice to correct 
this and some other common errors of the said kind, It 
may be laid down as a canon of philological interpretation 
that adverbs of time expressing perpetuity, sometimes 
denote only frequency or regularity at stated times or 
seasons. For the following valuable instances of this we 
are indebted to Professor Bush :—‘ To cause the lamp to 
burn a/ways’ (Exod. xxvii. 20). That this is not to be 
taken strictly, but merely as equivalent to ‘from evenin 
to morning,’ appears from the ensuing verse: ‘ Aaron an 
his sons shall order it from evening to morring.’ That the 
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7 Prov. 17. 18, and 20. 28. Matt.5.44. Rom. 12.17. 1 Pet. 3.9. 
Cel. 4. 2. 
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them which labour among you, and are over 
you in the Lord, and admonish you ; 

13 And to esteem them very highly in love 
for their work’s sake. And be at peace among 
yourselves. 

14 Now we ‘exhort you, brethren, warn 
them that are ‘unruly, comfort the feeble- 
minded, support the weak, be patient toward 
all men. 

15 ‘See that none render evil for evil unto 
any man; but ever follow that which is good, 
both among yourselves, and to all men. 

16 Rejoice evermore. 

17 °Pray without ceasing. 

18 In every thing give thanks: for this is 
the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning 

ou. 

19 Quench not the Spirit. 

20 Despise not prophesyings. 

21 Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good. 

22 Abstain from all appearance of evil. 

23 And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

24 Faithful zs he that calleth you, who also 
will do 7¢. 

25 Brethren, pray for us. 

26 Greet all the brethren with an holy kiss. 

27 I °charge you by the Lord that this 
epistle be read unto all the holy brethren. 

28 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you. Amen. 

q The first epist/e unto the Thessalonians 

was written from Athens. 


8 Or, exhort. 4 Heb. 13. 17. 


9 Or, adjure. 


lamp of the tabernacle did not burn during the day is 
evident from 1 Sam. 11i, 3—‘ Ere the lamp of God went out 
in the temple of the Lord.’ Again it is said (Exod. 
xxviii. 30), ‘And thou shalt put in the breastplate of 
judgment, the Urim and Thummim; and they shall be 
upon Aaron’s heart, when he goeth in before the Lord: 
and Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children of 
Israel upon his heart before the Lord continually,’ that is, 
whenever he went into the inner place of the sanctuary, 
as is clear from the preceding clause, by which the word 
‘continually’ is to be limited. So (2 Sam. ix. 7) David 
says to Mephibosheth, ‘ Thou shalt eat bread at my table 
continually,’ i.e. at the stated hours of meals. In like 
manner, ‘to pray without ceasing’ is to pray constantly, 
morning and evening, at the stated hours of prayer. In 
this precept the apostle seems to have had reference to the 
injunction of the Mosaic law (Exod. xxix. 38, 42), ‘Now 
this is that which you shall offer upon the altar; two 
lambe of the first year day by day continually, The one 
lamb you shall offer in the morning and the other lamb 
you shall offerin the evening. This shall be a continual 
burnt-offering throughout your generations,’ At those 
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stated hours of sacrifice, viz., at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing and at three in the afternoon, the devout Jews used 
either to go up to the temple to pray, or to pray in their 
own houses. This duty the apostle would have the 
Christian disciples still observe ; aud the word here used 
(ddiarelwrws, without ceasing, continually) is oY eee to 
their praying statedly, morning and evening. e same 
rule of interpretation will throw light upon numerous 
other of Scripture which are frequently mis- 
apprehended by the English reader, such as David’s 
saying ‘that he would dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever? that he would ‘bless the Lord at all times ;’ 
that he would ‘meditate in his law day and night.’ So 
(Luke ii. 37) it is said of Anna the prophetess, that she 
took up her permanent abode at the temple, but regularly 
resorted thither, at stated times, and was uncommonly 
assiduous in her devotions. Compare with this Acts 
xxvi. 7: ‘Unto which poe our twelve, instantly 
serving God day and night, hope to come.’ This is in 
accordance with our Saviour’s direction, Luke xviii. 1, 
‘That men ought always to pray, and not to faint,’ #.e. 
that they should continue in the regular discharge of this 
duty every day at the appointed times, and that they 
should not desist, though their prayers should not be 
immediately granted. According to the same usage, 
from the apostles going up to the temple at the stated 
hours of prayer, they are said to have been ‘ continually 
in the temple blessing and praising God.’ To this cir- 
cumstance of the temple-worship there is a beautiful 
allusion (Rev. iv. 8), where, concerning the four living 
creatures, itis said, ‘ They rest not day nor night (or at the 
morning and evening sacrifices), saying, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.’ 
In the same sense Cornelius is said in Acts x. 2 to have 
‘ prayed to God always ;’ and through Christ we are said 
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to ‘offer unto God the sacrifice of praise continually ;’ 
and, finally, in this sense of the words are we to under- 
stand all such passages as the following, in which the 
apostle speaks of the wnremittingness of” his prayers and 
praises to God on the behalf of the Christians. Rom. i. 9, 
‘For God is my witness, that without ceasing I make 
mention of you always in my prayers.’ Col. i. 3, ‘ Pray- 
ing ahoays for you.’ 1 Thess. i. 2,3, ‘We give than 
to God always for you all, making mention of you in our 
prayers; ah ey without ceasing your work of 
faith.’ 2 Tim. i. 3, ‘I thank God, whom I serve from 
my forefathers with pure conscience, that without ceasing 
I have remembrance of thee in my prayers night and day.’ 
21. ‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.’— 
The ancient commentators, with much apparent reason, 
regarded this as a metaphor, derived from the custom of 
the crag” Abogado in dealing with the money offered to 
them. ey prov or tested it by weighing, or by 
ringing, by the touchstone, or by fire; and, finally, 
i that which was proved to be base by the tests 
etd had applied, ‘held fast,’ or retained, that which was 


good. ; 

23. ‘ Spirit and soul and body.’ —What is the difference 
between the spirit and the soul? Most commentators 
understand, that the apostle speaks according to the ideas 
that were then prevalent among Jews and Gentiles, who 
considered the whole man as composed of three parts,— 
that is, the spirit, being the mind or intellect, which is, or 
should be, the ruling power; the sensitive soul, being the 
seat of the affections, passions, and appetites; and the 
visible body, being the earthly tabernacle in which these 
faculties and powers dwell, aud in and through which 
they act. No doubt man is thus composed, whether the 
division be good or bad, and whether the apostle alludes 
to it or not. 





THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 


Ir is evident that this epistle was written soon after the other, and from the same place. For Sil- 
vanus, or Silas, and Timotheus, were still with Paul when it was written, both their names being 
joined to Paul’s own in the inscription of this, as of the former epistle; and we know that both of 
them left him on his departure from Corinth (Acts xviii. 18). It appears to have been occasioned 
by the intelligence brought back by the person by whom the first epistle had been sent. ‘This intel- 
ligence seems to have been to the effect, that the Thessalonians had so misconceived a passage in his 
former letter as to apprehend him to intimate that the second coming of Christ and the end of the 
world was close at hand; in consequence of which they became anxious and alarmed, and generally 
laid aside all secular business, as incompatible with due preparation for that important and awful 
event. Hug, indeed, and some others, think, from ch. ii. 2, that their alarm was occasioned by a 
spurious letter, written in the apostle’s name, and announcing the approaching moment of the 
Lord’s appearance, and written perhaps less with a bad intention than with a view of accelerating 
their amendment. This is not impossible; but the conjecture supplies no explanation which is neces- 
sarily required ; since it is easy to perceive that 1 Thess. iv. 13, &c., might be so taken as to furnish 
some ground for the misapprehension which the Thessalonians entertained. This he now labours 
to rectify. He beseeches them not to be shaken in mind by the apprehension of the Lord’s imme- 
diate appearance. He assures them that it was not so near as they supposed, for there was much 
to happen before that could take place, and, in particular, there was previously to be a great 
apostacy from the purity and simplicity of the Christian faith (ii. 5-12). He then exhorts them 
to hold fast by the traditions they had received, whether by word or epistle, and commends 
them to the consoling and sustaining grace of God (ver. 15-17). The rest of the epistle consists of 
expressions of affection to the Thessalonians and of confidence in them; of prayers on their behalf, 


and of exhortations and directions suited to the circumstances in which they were placed. As 


regards the disposition and arrangement of these materials, the epistle naturally divides itself into 
three parts. In the first (i. 1-12), the apostle mingles commendations of the faith and piety of the 
Thessalonians with prayers on their behalf; in the second (ii. 1-17), he dilates upon the subject of 
the trouble which had been occasioned to the Thessalonians by the anticipation of the near approach 
of the day of the Lord; and in the third (iii. 1-14), he accumulates exhortations, encouragements, 
and directions to the Thessalonians respecting chiefly the peaceable, quiet, and orderly conduct of 
their lives, which he follows up with a prayer on their behalf to the God of peace. The epistle 
concludes with a salutation from the apostle’s own hand, and the usual benediction (ver. 17, 18). 

It is well remarked by Barnes, that ‘this Epistle, though short, has a great permanent value, and is 
indispensabla to a proper understanding of the great doctrine of the Redeemer’s second advent. It is 
written, indeed, to correct an error in a single church, and at a particular time; but history has shewn 
that there is a tendency to the same error in all ages, and that there was need of some permanent 
inspired statement to check it. . . . . The declarations in Scripture are positive and abundant, that 
the time of our Lord’s appearing is not made known to mortals, and it is not possible now to make 
out a stronger argument to prove that the time is near, than could have been made out from the First 
Fpistle to the Thessalonians, and yet Paul deemed it necessary to write them a second letter, expressly 
to shew them that the interpretation which they put upon his letter was unauthorized. The truth is, 
that it was not the design of God to make known to men the exact time when the Lord Jesus will 
return to judgment; and all attempts, since the time of Paul, to settle that have failed, and will 
doubtless continue to fail, as they always have done.’ B07 
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CHAPTER L | 5 Which is a manifest token of the righte- | 


1 Saint Paul certifieth them of the good opinion which he 
had of their faith, love, and patience: 11 and there- 
withal useth divers reasons for the comforting them 
in persecution, whereof the chiefest is taken from the 
righteous judgment of God. 

) AUL, and Sil- 


vanus, and Ti- 


—, 






A) ay) eae 


028 a 

~ KEY ») CP motheus, unto 
z othe church of 
5 YY the ‘Thessalo- 
Ro Si . \€ nians in God 
‘ | N y our Father and 
\ \ the Lord Jesus 

} Christ : 


2 Grace unto 
©) you, and peace, 
from God our. 


Lord Jesus 


Wee? oY * () 3 
BEF BH RSD Christ 
)}¢ Sd 75 Christ 


Sr 3 'We are 


bound to thank God always for you, brethren,. 


as it is meet, because that your faith groweth 
exceedingly, and the charity of every one of 
you all toward each other aboundeth ; 

4 So that we ourselves glory in you in the 
churches of God for your patience and faith 
in all your persecutions and tribulations that 
ye endure: 


1} Thess. 1. 2, 3. 8 | Theses, 4 16. 


CHAPTER II. 


| He willeth them to continue stedfast in the truth 
received, 3 sheweth that there shall be a departure 
from the faith, 8 and a discovery of antichrist, 
before the day of the Lord come. 15 And thereupon 
ener his former exhortation, and prayeth for 
them. 


Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and dy our gather- 
ing together unto him, 

2 That ye be not soon shaken in mind, or 
be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, 
nor by letter as from us, as that the day of 
‘Christ is at hand. 

3 Let no man deceive you by any means: 


for that day shall not come, except there come.. 


a falling away first, and that man of sin be 
revealed, the son of perdition ; 

4 Who opposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; 
so that he as God sitteth in the temple of 
God, shewing himself that he is God. 


t Or, holde*h. 
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8 Gr. the anzels of his power. 


ous judgment of God, that ye may be counted 
worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye 
also suffer : 

6 Seeing #t is a righteous thing with God 
to recompense tribulation to them that trouble 

ou ; 
2 7 And to you who are troubled rest with 
us, when *the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven with *his mighty angels, 

8 In flaming fire ‘taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ : 

9 Who shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power ; 

10 When he shall come to be glorified in 
his saints, and to be admired in all them that 
believe (because our testimony among you 
was believed) in that day. 

11 Wherefore also we pray always for you, 
that our God would ‘count you worthy of 
this calling, and fulfil all the good pleasure 
of his goodness, and the work of faith with 
power : 

12 That the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may be glorified in you, and ye in him, 
according to the grace of our God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


4 Or, yielding, «3 Or, vouchsafe. 


ary 


5 Remember ye not, that, when I was yet 
with you, I told you these things ? 

6 And now ye know what ‘withholdeth 
that he might be revealed in his time. __, 

7 For the mystery of iniquity doth already 
work: only he who now letteth will let, until 
he be taken out of the way. 

8 And then shall that Wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume “with the spirit 
of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming : 

9 Even him, whose coming is after the 
working of Satan with all power and signs and 
lying wonders, 

10 And with all deceiveableness of un- 
righteousness in them that perish; because 
they received not the love of the truth, that 
they might be saved. 

11 And for this cause God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a 
lie : 


12 That they all might be damned who 


@ Ien, 11.4. Hos. 6.5 Rev. 2. 14. 
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believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness. 

13 But we are bound to give thanks alway 
to God for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, 
because God hath from the beginning chosen 

ou to salvation through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth: 
14 Whereunto he called 
el, to the obtaining of the glory o 
Jesus Christ. 





ou by our gos- 
our Lord 


Verse 2. ‘ That ye be not soon shaken in mind... .as 
that the day of Christ is at hand.’—It is uniformly stated 
in Scripture that the approach of the Lord Jesus to judge 
the world will produce great consternation and alarm 
(see Matt. xxiv. 30; Luke xxiii. 30; Rev. i. 7). Some 
idea of this may be formed from the effects which the 


CHAPTER III. 


He craveth their prayers pr himee'f, 3 testifieth 
what confidence he hath in them, 5 h request to 
God in their behalf, 6 giveth them divers precepts, 


=— 


especially to shun tdleness and ill company, 16 and 


last of all concludeth with prayer and salutation. 


FINALLY, brethren, ‘pray for us, that the 
word of the Lord *may have free course, and 
be glorified, even as z¢ is with you: 

2 And that we may be delivered from °un- 
reasonable and wicked men: for all men have 
not faith. 

3 But the Lord is faithful, who shall sta- 
blish you, and keep you from evil. 

4 And we have confidence in the Lord 
touching you, that ye both do and will do the 
things which we command you. 

5 And the Lord direct your hearts into 
the love of God, and into ‘the patient waiting 
for Christ. 

6 Now we command you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye with- 
draw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition 
which he received of us. 

7 For yourselves know how ye ought to 
follow us: for we behaved not ourselves dis- 
orderly among you ; ; 

8 Neither did we eat any man’s bread for 
nought ; but wrought with labour and travail 
night and day, that we might not be charge- 
able to any of you: | 


} Eph. 6, 19. Coloss. 4. 3. 2 Gr. may run. 
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15 Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and 
hold the traditions which ye have been taught, 
whether by word, or our epistle. 

16 Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and God, even our Father, which hath loved 
us, and hath given us everlasting consolation 
and good hope through grace, 

17 Comfort your hearts, and stablish you 
in every good word and work. 





expectation of that event has at various times produced. 
A very recent instance of this is given by Barnes, who 
states that in a single year (1843) seventeen persons were 
admitted into the Lunatic Asylum, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, who had become deranged in consequence of the 
expectation that the Lord Jesus was about to appear. 


9 Not because we have not power, but to 
make ourselves an ensample unto you to fol- 
low us. 

10 For even when we were with you, this 
we commanded you, that if any would not 
work, neither should he eat. 

11 For we hear that there are some which 
walk among you disorderly, working not at 
all, but are busybodies. 

12 Now them that are such we command 
and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
with quietness they work, and eat their own 
bread. 

13 But ye, brethren, **be not weary in 
well doing. 

14 And if any man obey not our word 
"by this epistle, note that man, and have 
no company with him, that he may be 


.ashamed. 


15 Yet count him not as an enemy, but 
admonish Azm as a brother. 

16 Now the Lord of peace himself give 
you peace always by all means. The Lord 
be with you all. 

17 The salutation of Paul with mine own 
hand, which is the token in every epistle: so 
I write. 

18 The 


ace of our Lord Jesus Chiist be 
with you all. 


Amen. 


{ The second epistle to the Thessalonians 
was written from Athens. 


4 Or, the patience of Christ. §Gal.6.9. © Or, faint not. 


7 Or, signify that man by az opistle. 
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Verse 10. ‘ That if any would not work, neither should 
he eut.’—This has very much the air of a proverb; and, 
in fact, there was such a proverb in very frequent use 
among the Jews. A similar adage is also found amon 
the classical writers. From the earnestness with whic 
the apostle dwells on this matter, in both his epistles to 
the Thessalonians, it would appear that many of the 
converts were disposed to give over work, and look for 
their maintenance to the wealthier or more industrious 
brethren. 

17. * With mine own hand, which ts the token in every 
epistle.—~This corroborates the observation made in the 


IL THESSALONIANS. 





note on Rom. xvi. 22. See also the concluding lines 
of the Introduction. Taking this in connection with 
chap. ii. 2, it would seem that the apostle directs their 
attention to this, his usual custom, by which his genuine 
epistles might be known, in consequence of their having 
been imposed upon and discouraged by something written 
in hisname, As he usually dictated to an amanuensis, 
imposition might be easy, unless, as he now informs them 
that he always did, he wrote the concluding lines of salu- 
tation with his own hand, forming to every epistle a token 
which could not be mistaken. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO 


TIM OTH Y. 


TueE excellent person to whom this epistle is addressed was a native of Lystra in Lycaonia. His 
father was a Greek ; but his mother was a Jewess, and she, notwithstanding this marriage, appears, 
as well as her own mother Lois, to have been a woman of excellent character; and both are men- 
tioned with respect and praise by the apostle (2 Tim. i. 5). Under the pious care of these venerable 
women, Timothy was brought up in intimate acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15). 
There is no distinct notice of his conversion in the Acts of the Apostles; but it is generally sup- 
posed to have taken place during the first visit made by Paul and Barnabas to his native city (Acts 
ag The seed was sown in a good soil, and prospered so well, in forming a character enlightened 
by knowledge, and beautiful in truth and holiness, that Timothy attracted the esteem of all the 
brethren in those parts; so that when St. Paul came to Lystra the second time, he was mentioned to 
him with such commendation, that the apostle selected him to be the companion of his travels, and 
‘took and circumcised him because of the Jews which were in those quarters: for they all knew 
that his father was a Greek’ (Acts xvi. 2, 3). At this time Timothy was probably little more than 
twenty years of age. Henceforward we frequently hear of him as the companion and fellow-traveller 
of St. Paul, and as employed on several special missions—being sent with instructions to various 
churches, and being despatched before or left behind the apostle, at different places and on various 
occasions ; and when he and Paul tarried together in the same place for a season, he acted as his 
assistant in preaching the Gospel. It is therefore to the intimate and confidential associate of many 
years, that the apostle writes this epistle. 

We learn from ch. i. 8, that, at St. Paul’s request, Timothy remained behind at Ephesus, to in- 
struct the church there, when Paul himself went to Macedonia. The Acts record two visits of the 
apostle to Ephesus. After his first visit to the city he travelled to Jerusalem (Acts xyiii. 19-23) : 
but after his second visit (Acts xix.), he did commence a journey into Macedonia (xx. 1); and this 
therefore has been by many supposed to have been the occasion to which he here refers. It will be 
recollected that, towards the end of this second visit to Ephesus, the apostle wrote his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and that the Second Epistle to the same church was written after he arrived in 
Macedonia; and it has been concluded by a large number of critics, that this epistle was written 
about the same time, and, in point of date, may be placed between the two epistles in question. 
But, unhappily for this hypothesis, it appears from the superscription to the second of these epistles, 
that Timothy was not at Ephesus, but was actually with the apostle in Macedonia, when it was 
written. Many, without referring to this fatal objection, the discovery of which we owe to the 
acuteness of Paley, have concluded that this explanation was beset with too many difficulties to be 
admitted; and were led to suppose that the epistle was written many years later, even after the 
apostle’s liberation from that first imprisonment at Rome, with which the Acts of the Apostles ter- 
minates the record of St. Paul’s proceedings. This explanation supposes that the journey to Asia 
Minor, where he left Timothy at Ephesus, and afterwards proceeded to Macedonia, was also subse- 
quent to his liberation. This is strongly corroborated, or indeed confirmed, by our being able to 
collect, from the epistles written from Rome by the apostle during his first imprisonment, some inti- 
mations of his, intention to take such a journey. Thus he informs both the Colossians and the 
Philippians, that he hoped to see them shortly. Colossze was in Asia Minor, eastward of Ephesus, 
and Philippi was in Macedonia. If he executed this intention—and we may well conclude that he 
did, for, in writing to Philemon of Colossee, he had said, ‘ But withal prepare me a lodging, for I trust 
that through your prayers I shall be given unto you ;’—if then, in pursuance of this purpose, he 
came to Colossee soon after he was set at liberty at Rome, it was very improbable that he would fail 
to visit Ephesus, which lay so near it, and where he had spent three years of his ministry. As he 
was also under a promise to the church of Philippi to see them ‘ shortly, —if he passed from Colosse 
to Philippi, or from Philippi to Colosse, he could hardly avoid taking Ephesus in his way. On 
these grounds, and on others which we have not space to, insert, we cannot but acquiesce in the con- 
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clusion which assigns a date to the epistle (probably about the year 64) posterior to St. Paul’s first 


imprisonment at Rome. 

‘The common authorship of the two epistles to Timothy has seldom been denied,’ says Dr. W. L. 
Alexander, ‘nor, if denied, could the denial be successfully maintained, so marked and numerous are 
the points of resemblance between the two, except upon the assumption that the one has been made 
up from the other. When, however, we inquire, By whom were they written? the question is one 
which has occasioned in more recent times no small controversy. If we defer to the testimony of 
the early ecclesiastical writers, no doubt will remain upon the point. For the high antiquity of 
these epistles the allusions to passages in them by Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and 
Ignatius sufficiently vouch (Lardner, ii. 20, 38, 79, 96). That they are also to be regarded as 
genuine productions of the apostle whose name they bear, is attested by Ireneus (Adv. Her., lib. i. 
sub init. iii. 3, 3), by Theophilus of Antioch, who quotes 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, along with Rom. xiii. 7, 8, 
as part of “the divine word” (Ad. Avdéol. iii. 14); by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 283, 448) ; 
by Tertulljan (De Preser. Haret.c. 25); by Caius (ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vi. 20); by Origen, 
etc. (comp. Lardner, ii. 20). To this weighty mass of external evidence there is nothing to oppose 
of the same kind; for the omission of these epistles by Marcion from his Apostolicon is a fact to 
which, from the well-known caprice and prejudice of that heretic, no weight can be attached. Un- 
less, therefore, difficulties of the most insurmountable nature are presented by the epistles themselves 
to our regarding them as the productions of St. Paul, we must hold their claim to rank as his to be 
unimpeachable.’ 

Now, it has been confidently maintained by Eichhorn, De Wette and others, that such difficulties 
do occur; and others, led by the learned and acute Schleiermacher, who would not go so far as to 
repudiate both the epistles, have held that the jirst could not be regarded as the production of Paul 
by reason of various minute difficulties which its style and contents appeared to them to exhibit. 
An abundance of learning and of minute criticism has been expended on this matter, and the result 
has undoubtedly been to establish the claims which were impugned, by giving occasion for the 
vigorous and victorious stand made for the Pauline origin of the epistle by Hug, Bertholdt, Planck 
and others. These writers have clearly shewn that the reasons urged by their opponents are of no 
critical value; and they have, by the discussion of the question, in our judgment, placed the authen- 
ticity of the First Epistle to Timothy far above all doubt and all objection. 

Those who wish to acquaint themselves with the bearings of that discussion must consult Schleier- 
macher, Ueber den sogennanten ersten Brief des Paulus an den Timotheus. Ein Kritisches Send- 
schreiben an J. C. Gass, Berlin, 1807; Eichhorn, Einlettung in das Neue Test., iii. 329; De Wette, 
Einleitung, p. 283, sq.; and, on the other side, Planck, Bemerkungen tiber den ersten Paulinischen 
Brief an den Timotheus, in Beziehung auf das Kritische Sendschreiben von Hrn. Prof. Fr. 
Schlei her, Gottingen, 1808; Bertholdt’s Einlettung, sect. 775. The subject of the authority of 
the pastoral epistles of Paul has also been discussed by bie senate in his Commentary; Bengel, 
Archivi ; Beckhaus, Specimen Observatt. etc., de formulis in Prima Epistola ad Tim. ; Heydenreich, 
Die Pastoralbriefe Pauli, 1826; Geurike, Beitrdge, etc. 1828; and Bohl, Ueber die Zeit des Abfas- 
sung, etc., der Briefean Timotheus und Titus, 1829. Very able and lucid summaries of the principal 
points in controversy are also given by Schott in his Zsagoge, § 72, sqq., and by Dr. W. L. Alex- 
ander, in his article on this Epistle, in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. . 

There are few commentaries on either of the Epistles to Timothy separately ; but there gre several 
on both, and the Epistle to ‘Titus is often included, thus forming complete commentaries on the 
pastoral epistles: —Megandri Expositio tn utramque Epistolam ad Timotheum, Basilee, 1536 ; 
Crucigeri Commentarius in Epistolas ad Timotheum, Argentor., 1540; Willichii Expositio in 
Epistolas ad Timotheum, Argentor., 1542; Alessii (Hales) Disputatio in utramque Epistolam ad 
Timotheum, et ad Titum, Lipsie, 1550; Espencei Jn priorem Pauli Apostoli ad Timotheum 
Epistolam Commentarii et Digressiones, Lutetie, 1561; Artopci Scholia in utramque Epistolam 
ad Timotheum, Stetini, 1545; Venatorii Distributiones viginti in priorem Epist. ad Timotheum, 
Lipsie, 1553; Melancthonis Enarratio Epistole prioris ad Timotheum, et duorum capita secunda, 
Vitemb., 1561; Maioris Enarrationes Boivolocan Pauli ad Timotheum, Vitemb., 1564; Chytrei 
Enarratio et Scholia in priorem Epist. ad Timotheum, Francof., 1569; Hesselii Comment. in 
primam Epist. Pauli ad Timotheum, Lovanii, 1568; Danaei Comment in prierem Epist. ad 
Timotheum, Geneve, 1577 ; Hyperii Comment. in Epistolas ad Timotheum, Titum et Philemonem, 
Tiguri, 1582; Weinrichii Comment. in Epistolas ad Timotheum, Lipsiae, 1618; Dibuadii, 
Speculum Sacerdotii, seu Comment. in priorem Epist. ad Timotheum, Hanovie, 1598; Magaliani 
Operis Herarchict, sive de Ecclesiastico principatu libri, in quibus Pauli Epistole tres, prima et 
secunda ad Timotheum et una ad Titum, Comment. illustrantur, Lugd., 1609; Sottomaioris 
Comment. in priorem ac posteriorem Pauli Apost. Epistolam ad Timotheum, item in Epist..... ad 
Titum, Parisiis, 1510; Stevarti Comment. in utramque Epistolam ad Timotheum, Ingoldstadtii, 
1610; Sculteti Observationes grammatica, historice, logice et theologice in Epistolas ad Timotheum, 


ad Titum et Philemonem, Francof., 1624; Barlow, An Exposition of the Second Epistle to 
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Timothy, London, 1625; Meelfuhreri Comment. in primam Epistolam ad Timotheum, etc., 
Noriberge, 1628; Gerhardi Adnotationes ad prior. et post. Pauli ad Timotheum Epistolam, etc., 
Jen, 1643; Haberti In Pauli Apostoli Epistolas tres episcopales, ad Timotheum, ad Titum et unam 
ad Philemonem Exposito perpetua, Parisiis, 1656; Cocceii S. Pauli Apostoli Epistole ad Timo- 
theum, Titum et Philemonem, cum Commentario, Lugd. Bat., 1667 ; Schmidii Paraphrasis prioris 
Epistole ad Timotheum, Hamburgi, 1691; Gargon, Beide Brieven van den Apostel Paulus aan 
Timotheus, geoperd en betoord, Lugd. Bat., 1706; Huls, Korte oopeninge van Pauli beide brieven 
geschreeven aan Timotheus, Rotterdam, 1727; Mosheim, Erklirung der beyden Briefe des Apostels 
Pauli an der Timotheus, Hamb., 1755; Fleischmann Jnterpretatio Epistolarum Pauli ad Timo- 
theum et Titum, Tubingen, 1791; Hesse, Paulus Briefe an den Timotheus tibersetzt und elautert, 
Gottingen, 1796; Wegscheider, Der Erste Brief Pauli an den Timojheus, neu ubersetzt und 
erklirt, mit Beziehung auf die neuesten Untersuchungen tiber die Authentie desselben, Gitting., 1810 ; 
Curtii De Lpistole prioris ad Timotheum authentia, cum aliquo vite Pauline tempore concilianda 
Commentatio, Berolini, 1828; Leo, Pauli Epistola Prima ad Timotheum Grace, cum Commentario 
perpetuo, Lips., 1837; Bréchner, Commentationes de Epistolé posteriori Pauli ad Timotheum, 
Kopenh., 1829; Mack, Commentar tiber den Pastoral Briefe des Apostel Paulus, Tiibingen, 1836 ; 
Matthies Lrkldrung der Pastoral Briefe mit besonderer Beziehung auf Authentie und Ort und 


Zett der Abfassung, Griefsw., 1840. 


CHAPTER I. 
2 Timothy is put in mind of the charge which was given 


unto lim by Paul at his going to Macedonia. 5 Of 


these nai and end of the law. 11 Of Saint 
aul’s calling to be an apostle, 20 and of Hymeneus 
and Alexander. | r 


AUL, an apo- 
j2 stle of Jesus 
De Christ by the 
AX. command- 
. ment of God 
our Saviour, 
/_. and Lord Je- 
\) sus Christ, 
< a ts our 
ope ; 

2 Unto Ti- 

mothy, my 
) own son in the 
faith : Grace, 
mercy, and 
peace, from 

God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord. 

8 As I besouglit thee to abide still at 
Ephesus, when I went into Macedonia, that 
thou mightest charge some that they teach no 
other doctrine, 

4 'Neither give heed to fables and endless 
genealogies, which minister questions, rather 
than godly edifying which is in faith: so do. 

5 Now the end of the commandment is 
charity out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned : 

6 From which some *having swerved have 
turned aside unto vain jangling ; 

7 Desiring to be teachers of the law; un- 
derstanding neither what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm. 


3 Chap. 4 7,and6.4. 2Tim.2. 23. Tit. 1.14, and 8. 9. 
VOL. IV. 2a 
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8 But we know that the law is good, ifa 
man use it lawfully ; 

9 Knowing this, that the law is not made 
for a righteous man, but for the lawless and 
disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, | 
for unholy and profane, for murderers of 
fathers and murderers of mothers, for man- 
slayers, 

10 For whoremongers, for them that defile 
themselves with mankind, for menstealers, for 
liars, for perjured persons, and if there be 
any other thing that is contrary to sound doc- 
trine ; 

11 According to the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God, which was committed to my 
trust. 

12 And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, 
who hath enabled me, for that he counted me 
faithful, putting me into the ministry ; 

13 Who was before a blasphemer, and a 
persecutor, and injurious: but I obtained 
mercy, because I did 7 ignorantly in unbe- 
lief. 

14 And the grace of our Lord was exceed- 
ing abundant with faith and love which is in 
Christ Jesus. 

15 This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that "Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners; of whom I am 
chief. 

16 Howbeit for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might 
shew forth all longsuffering, for a pattern to 
them which should hereafter believe on him 
to life everlasting. 

17 Now unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, de honour and 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


2 Or, not aiming at. 8 Matt.9.13. Mark 2.17, | 
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18 This charge I commit unto thee, son 
Timothy, according to the prophecies which 
went before on thee, that thou by them 
mightest war a good warfare ; 

19 Holding faith, and a good conscience ; 


4 1 Cor. 


” 


Verse 4. ‘ Fables.’—St. Paul probably alludes to the 
Jewish fables which can be traced nearly up to the time 
of the apostles, and which were probably then believed, as 
they have been ever since. In another place, he apy 
calls them ‘ old wives’ fables,’ chap. iv. 5—a title whi 
they richly deserved, for many of them were the most 
enormous absurdities which the mind of man ever con- 
ceived; and the least improbable of them were necessarily 
mere matters of imagination and conjecture. 

— ‘Endless genealogies. —This alludes, doubtless, to 
the immense anxiety of the Jews in all matters relating 
to their genealogies, to which we have had more than one 
necasion to refer. Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. 7) preserves a 
tradition that the genealogical archives were coh fie by 
Herod, to conceal the meanness of his own descent. 
Whether this be true or not, the public registers, which 
enabled every Jew to trace and prove his pedigree, have, 
from those times, been irrecoverably lost. This has ever 
been a source of unfailing regret to the Jews, who, among 
the other benefits which they expect from the Messiah, 
“tl that all genealogical matters will be set right by 

m 


9. ‘ Murderers of fathers.’—The Greek properly means 
‘ smiters of fathers,’ though here it doubtless means parri- 
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which some having put away concerning faitb 
have made ahinwreek : 

20 Of whom is Hymeneus and Alexander ; 
whom I have ‘delivered unto Satan, that they 
may learn not to blaspheme. 


5. 5. 


cides. This was forbidden formally by the law of Moses 
(Exod. xxi. 15); butit is said to have been a crime which 
the Roman law did not contemplate as ible, and hence 
that they had no enactment against it. But if they thought 
that such a crime would never be committed, they judged 
too favourably of human nature; for we know not of any 
country which has wanted examples of it. 

— ‘ Murderers of mothers.—This was also formal] 
forbidden by the law of Moses (Exod. xxi. 15); for it 
rightly judged that the law of nature was not a sufficient 
safeguard against even this monstrous crime. The time 
of Paul furnished a notorious example of it in the highest 
place; for it 1s familiarly known that Nero ca his 
mother, Agrippina, to be murdered, and the annals of 
crime disclose the names of not a few who have imbrued 
their hands in the blood of those who bore them. 

10. ‘ Menstealers.’—Meaning those who decoyed away 
or kidnapped free persons, and sold them for slaves. The 
Law punished this offence with death (Exod. xxi. 16; 
Deut. xxiv. 7), which, the Jewish writers inform us, was 
inflicted by strangling. This practice was also forbidden 
among the Greeks, and was condemned by the Flavian 
law among the Romans. 





CHAPTER II. 


1 That it is meet to pray and give thanks for all men, 
and the reason why. 9 How women shall be 
attired. 12 They are not permitted to teach. 15 
They shall be saved, notwithstanding the testimonies 
of God's wrath, wn childbirth, tf they continue in 
faith. 

I 'exuort therefore, that, first of all, suppli- 

cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 

thanks, be made for all men ; 

2 For kings, and for all that are in *autho- 
rity ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty. 

3 For this 7s good and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour ; 

4 Who will have all men to be saved, and 
to come unto the knowledge of the truth. 

5 For there zs one God, and one mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ; 

6 Who gave himself a ransom for all, *to 
be testified in due time. 

7 ‘Whereunto I am ordained a preacher, 
and an apostle, (I speak the truth in Christ, 


1 Or, desire. 3 Or, eminent place. 


3 Or, a testimony. 


and lie not ;) a teacher of the Gentiles in faith 
and verity. 

8 I will therefore that men pray eve 
where, lifting up holy hands, without wra 
and doubting. 

9 In like manner also, that *women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shame- 
facedness and sobriety; not with “broidered 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array ; 

10 But (which becometh women professing 
godliness) with good works. 

11 Let the woman learn in silence with all 
subjection. 

12 But ‘I suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man, but to 
be in silence. 

13 For Adam was first formed, then Eve. 

14 And Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived was in the transgres- 
sion. 

15 Notwithstanding she shall be saved in 
childbearing, if they continue in faith and 
charity and holiness with sobriety. 


42 Tim. i. 11 5 } Pet. 3. 3, © Or, piaited. 
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Verse 8. ‘ Pray every where.’—This, as Gill conjectures, 
probably implies an opposition to the Jewish notion that 
the temple of Je em was the only proper place of 
prayer, and that prayer made elsewhere should be directed 
towards it. In fact, the Jews ap to have entertained 
a notion that prayer could not directly ascend to heaven 
from any other place; but, in distant places, travelled, so 
to speak, to Jerusalem, and mounted to heaven from the 


sanctuary. 
— * Lifting up holy hands.’—Alluding to the custom 
common to Jews and Gentiles, and almost universal, of 


raising the hands in prayer. 

9. ‘ Broidered hair,’ etc.—We have already, particularly 
under Isa. iii., illustrated the subject of female dress and 
ornament, in sufficient amplitude to render unnecessary 
any further details in this place. Many commentators 
understand from the context, that the limitations here im- 
posed apply to the dress and appearance of women at the 
assemblies for public worship; but if so, what is said with 
such an application may doubtless be safely extended, 
mutatis mutandis, to other times and other places. Indeed, 
any sedulous attention to personal appearance and orna- 
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ment, whether in woman or man, can obtain no counte- 
nance from the principles laid down in the New Testa- 
ment, as those by which the conduct and deportment of 
a Christian should be regulated. Even the pride of 
heathen philosophy did not deem this matter unworthy of 
its attention. Justin (1. xx. . 4) relates, that when Pytha- 
goras was at Crotona, he taught the men philosophy, and 
the women modesty; and, by his exhortations, so far 
prevailed upon the latter, that they laid aside their costly 
garments and ornaments of gold, as instruments of luxury, 
and took them to the temple of Juno, where they offered 
them to that goddess. 

13. ‘ For Adam was first formed, then Eve’—In itself, 
apd apart from circumstances, it would not seem very 
clear why this should be a reason for the subjeetion of the 
woman to the man. But this was conformable to the 
Jewish modes of reasoning on such subjects. They as- 
signed pre-eminence to priority of creation, in itself and 
apart from all circumstances; and so far was this carried 
that they assigned pre-eminence even to the elements 
which were first created. 





CHAPTER III. 


2 How bishops, and deacons, and their wives showd 
be qualified, 14 and to what end Saint Paul wrote to 
Timothy of these things. 15 Of the church, and the 
blessed truth therein taught and professed. 


Tus is a true saying, If a man desire the 
office of a bishop, he desireth a good work. 

2 'A bishop then must be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, “of good 
behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to teach ; 

3 *Not given to wine, no striker, not greedy 
of filthy lucre; but patient, not a brawler, 
not covetgus ; 

4 One that ruleth well his, own house, 
having his children in subjection with all gra- 
vity ; 

5 (For if a man know not how to rule his 
own house, how shall he take care of the 
church of God ?) 

6 Not ‘a novice, lest being lifted up with 
pride he fall into the condemnation of the 
devil. 

7 Moreover he must have a good report of 
them which are without; lest he fall into 
reproach and the snare of the devil. 

8 Likewise must the deacons be grave, not 


1 Tit. 1.6, &e, 2% Or, modest. 


5 Or, 


Verse 2. ‘ Blameless.’—This is a metaphorical expres- 
sion ; the original word (dyex{Anwros) being an agonistical 
term describing one who gives his adversary no oppor- 
tunity to lay hold of him. 

— ‘ The husband of one wife.’—This has given occasion 
to immense discussion; the question being, whether the 
Apostle means that a bishop should not have more than 
one wife at a time; or that he should not be one who had 
married again after the death of his first wife. Reason, 
analogy, and authority seem to us decidedly to prepon- 


8 Or, not ready to quarrel and offer wrong, as one in wine. 
: » ministered, 6 4 


doubletongued, not given to much wine, not 
ees of filthy lucre ; 

9 Holding the mystery of the faith in a 
pure conscience. - 

10 And let these also first be proved ; then 
let them use the office of a deacon, being 
found blameless. 

11 Even so must their wives be grave, not 
slanderers, sober, faithful in all things. 

12 Let the deacons be the husbands of 
one wife, ruling their children and their own 
houses well. 

13 For they that have ‘used the office of a 
deacon well purchase to themselves a good 
degree, and great boldness in the faith which 
is in Christ Jesus. 

14 These things write I unto thee, hoping 
to come unto thee shortly : 

15 But if I tarry long, that thou mayest 
‘know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in 
the house of God, which is the church of the 
living God, the pillar and ‘ground of the truth. 

16 And without controversy great is the 
mystery of godliness: God was manifest in 
the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on‘ in 
the world, received up into glory. 


4 Or, une newly come to the faith. 
Or, stay. ; 


derate in favour of the former opinion. And since, at 
this time, divorce was more common than even polygamy 
—or, in other words, men did not so much keep two or 
more wives simultaneously, as frequently change them by 
divorce—we cannot but consider that this is also forbidden 
to the bishops, in the present text, as being only a modifi- 
cation of polygamy. Itis remarkable that it was a rule 
among the Jews that, although a plurality of wives was 
allowed to others, a high-priest could have but one wife. 
If he had two previously, he was obliged to divorce one 
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of them before he could sticceed to that high office. The 
Egyptian priests were under a similar restriction (Diod. 
Sic. f i. 51), and so were the Flamines among the Romans, 
Indeed, many of the qualifications which the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to enumerate, were such as even the heathen re- 
quired of their priests. 

The text was, however, by the early churches, and is stil! 
by the Eastern churches, understood to mean that they 
should be only once married—that is.to say, that they 
should be such as, being married, could not marry again 
when the wife died, without forfeiting their functions, or 
such as, having had a wife deceased, had remained widowers. 
Jerome, speaking of the ill reputation of marrying twice, 
says that no such person could be chosen into the ministry 
in his days. Augustine testifies the same; and Epiphanius 
affirms that in his time that law prevailed in the whole 
church. There was, certainly, in the ancient world, a 
strong feeling in those countries where polygamy was not 
practised, against the second marriages of those who 
aspired to liar decency of social conduct. So, among 
the Greeks, Charonidas excluded from the public 
councils those who, having had children by a first wife, 
had taken a second. ‘It is impossible, he said, ‘that a 
man can advise well for his country, who does not consult 
the good of his own family; he whose first marriage has 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 He foretelleth that in the latter times there shall be a 
departure from the faith. 6 And to the end that 
Limothy might not fail in doing his duty, he furnisheth 
him with divers precepts belonging thereto. 

Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that ’in 

the latter times some shall depart from the 

faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils ; 

2 Speaking lies in hypocrisy ; having their 
conscience seared with a hot iron ; 

8 Forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats, which God hath created 
to be received with thanksgiving of them 
which believe and know the truth. 

4 For every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving : 

5 For it is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer. | 

6 If thou put the brethren in remembrance 
of these things, thou shalt be a good minister 
of Jesua Christ, nourished up in the words of 
faith and of good doctrine, whercunto thou 
hast attained. 

7 But refuse profane and old wives’ fables, 
and exercise thyself rather unto godliness. 

1 2 Tim. 3. 1. 


Verse 2. ‘ Seared with a hot iron.’—It may be doubtful 
whether this metaphor is derived from the custom of 
branding certain criminals with a hot iron; or from the 
practice of surgeons, in cauterizing or searing affected or 
wounded parts, by which they were rendered insensible 
of feeling. When we recollect how common the use of 
the actual cautery was among the ancient doctors, as it 
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3 Or, for a little time. 
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been happy ought to rest satisfied with his happiness; if 
unhappy, be must be out of his senses to risk being eo 

in. There was something of the same feeling among 
the ancient Germans, but it had special reference to 
widows. They deemed it a species of polygamy for a 
woman to marry a second busband after the death of the 
first. ‘A woman,’ they said, ‘has but one life and one 
body, therefore should have but one husband ;’ and besides, 
they added, ‘she who knows she is never to have asecond 
husband, will the more value the one she has, and will 
the more endeavour to preserve his life and promote his 
happiness.’ 

8. ‘Not greedy of filthy lucre.’—The wives of the 
deacons (or rather, probably, the female deacons, or 
deaconesses) are also, in verse 11, told ‘to be faithful in 
all things.’ It is possible that this may not have been 
said without some view to the peculiar trust confided to 
the deacons, which, if they were covetous or unfaithful 
persons, might enable them, with little fear of detection, to 
embezzle the money contributed by the church for the 
relief of the poor. It should be observed that the word 
aicxpoxepdfis is of very large meaning, denoting not 
merely a lover of filthy lucre, but one who will get 
money by any means, however discreditable. And this 
secms to be its sense here. 


8 For bodily exercise profiteth ‘little: but 
godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come. 

9 This zs a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation. 

10 For therefore we both labour and suffer 
reproach, because we trust in the living God, 
who is the saviour of all men, specially of 
those that believe. 

11 These things command and teach. 

12 Let no man despise thy youth; but be 
thou an example of the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 

urity. 

13 Till I come, give attendance to reading, 
to exhortation, to doctrine. 

14 Neglect not the gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery. 

15 Meditate upon these things; give thy- 
self wholly to them; that thy profiting may 
appear “to all. 

16 Take heed unto thyself, and unto the 
doctrine ; continue in them: for in doing this 
thou shalt both save thyself, and them that 
hear thee. 
® Or, in all things. 


still is in the East, the latter may seem a very probable 
conclusion. 








12, ‘ Let no man despise thy youth.’—This is one of the . 


insisted upon by those 
‘ But it is 

ople, 
ivided 


passages which has been strongl 
who contend for the early date oF the epistle. 


replied, that Servius Tullius, in classing the Roman 
as Aulius Gellius relates (Voctes Altice, 28), 
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their age into three periods. Childhood he limited to the 
age of seventeen; youth, from that to forty-six; and old 
age, from forty-six to the end of life. Now, supposing 
‘mnothy to have been twenty years old a.p. 50, when he 
became Paul’s assistant, he could not have been more 
than thirty-four in a.p. 64, two years after the Apostle’s 
release, when it is supposed that this epistle was written. 
Siuce, therefore, Timothy was then in that period of life 
which, by the Greeks as well as the Romans, was con- 


CHAPTER V. 


1 Rules to be observed in reproving. 3 Of widows. 
17 elders. 23 A precept for Timothy's health. 
24 Some men’s sins go before unto judgment, and 
some men’s do follow after. 


REBUKE not an elder, but intreat Aim as a 
father ; and the younger men as brethren ; 

2 The elder women as mothers ; the younger 
as sisters, with all purity. 

3 Honour widows that are widows indeed. 

4 But if any widow have children or ne- 

hews, let them learn first to shew ‘piety at 
bane) and to requite their parents: for that 
is good and acceptable before God. 

5 Now she that is a widow indeed, and 
desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in 
supplications and prayers night and day. 

6 But.she that liveth *in pleasure is dead 
while she liveth. 

7 And these things give in charge, that 
they may be blameless. 

8 But if any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own ‘house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel. 

9 Let not a widow be ‘taken into the num- 
ber under threescore years old, having been 
the wife of one man, 

10 Well reported of for good works; if 
she have brought up children, if she have 
lodged euanger if she have washed the 
saints’ feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, 
if she have diligently followed every good 
work. 

11 But the younger widows refuse: for 
when they have begun to wax wanton against 
Christ, they will marry ; 

12 Having damnation, because they have 
cast off their first faith. | 


1 Or, kindness. % Or, delicately. 
7 Deut. 25. 4. 


8 Or, kindred. 
8 Matt. 10. 10. 
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4 Or, chosen. 
9 Or, under. 




















sidered as youth, the Apostle, with propriety, might sa 
to him, “ Let no man despise thy vent” (Florne’s 
Introduction, iv. 387.) This is very good: but it is even 
sufficient to account for the expression, to know that 
Timothy was much younger than the persons usually 
appointed as presiding ministers in a church. In our own 
country, a bishop or a judge of thirty-four, or even of 
forty, would, in like manner, be called young. 


13 And withal they learn to be idle, wan- 
dering about from house to house ; and not 
only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, 
speaking things which they ought not. 

14 I will therefore that the younger women 
marry, bear children, guide the house, give 
none occasion to the adversary *to speak re- 
proachfully. a 

15 For some are already turned aside 
after Satan. 

16 If any man or woman that believeth 
have widows, let them relieve them, and let 
not the church be charged; that it may re- 
lieve them that are widows indeed. ' 

17 °Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially they who 
labour in the word and doctrine. 

18 For the scripture saith, “Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
And, °The labourer 7s worthy of his reward. 

19 Against an elder receive not an accu- 
sation, but *before two or three witnesses. 

20 Them that sin rebuke before all, that 
others also may fear. 

21 I charge thee before God, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that thou 
observe these things '°without preferring one 
before another, en nothing by partiality. 

22 Lay hands su denly on no man, neither 
be partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself 

ure. 

23 Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine- for thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmities. 

24 Some men’s sins are open beforehand, 

oing before to judgment ; and some men they 
follow after. 

25 Likewise also the good works of some 
are manifest beforehand; and they that are 
otherwise cannot be hid. 


5 Gr. for their railing. ©1Cor. 9.14 Gal. 6, 6, 
10 Or, without prejudice, : 





4. ‘ Nephews.’— The word nephew now common! 
means the son of a brother or sister, But the English 
word had formerly a larger scope, and embraced grand- 
children, or desce ts of any description. This is its 
meaning here. 

9. ‘ Having been the wife of one man.’—There has been 


much diversity of opinion. whether this means that she 

never had but one husband, or whether she had been the 

wife of but one man at a time, or had cast off one and 

married another while the first still lived. The same 

difficulty has been felt here as in iii. 2 (see the note there). 

Doddridge, Clarke, and others, suppose that it means, 
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who had lived in conjugal fidelity to her husband. The 
reason assigned for this opinion by Doddridge is, that the 
Apostle did not mean to condemn second marri since 
he expressly (v. 14) commends it in the younger widows. 
The correct interpretation probably is, to refer it to one 
who had been married but once, and who, after her hus- 
band had died, had remained a widow. The reasons for 
this opinion briefly are (1), that this is the interpretation 
most naturally suggested by the phrase; (2) that it agrees 
best with the description of the one that has to be en- 
rolled among the ‘number’—those who were widows 
indeed—as we should more naturally apply this term to 
one who had remained unmarried after the death of her 
husband, than to one who had been married again; (3) 
that, while it was not unlawful or improper in itself for 
a widow to marry a second time, there was a de of 
respect and honour attached to one who did not do it, 
which would not be felt for one who did. Comp. Luke 
ii. 36, 37. ‘She was a widow of great age, and had lived 
with an husband seven years from her virginity ; and she 
was a widow of about fourscore and four years. The 
same is true now. There is a higher degree of 

felt for such a widow fige there is for one ici ens ery 
married in, though she may be again a widow. (4 
Among ae heathens, it was regarded as eepecially 
honourable to have been married to but one man, and 
such widows wore the Pudicitie Coronam, or crown of 
chastity. (Val. Max. 1.i.c. ii.; comp. Livy, 1. x. c. 23; 
see Whitby.) (5) As these persons were not only to be 
maintained by the church, but appear also to have been 
intrusted with an office of guardianship over the younger 
females, it was of importance that they should have sach 
a character that no occasion of offence should be given, 
even among the heathen ; and in order to that, Paul gave 
direction that only those should be thus enrolled who 
were in all respects widows, and who would be regarded, 
on account of their age and their whole deportment, as 
‘ widows indeed.’ 

— ‘Let not a widow be taken into the number under 
threescore years old.—There has been some doubt about 
the meaning of this direction. Doddridge and others 
imagine that it refers to the deaconesses mentioned in ch. 
iii. 11; while others conclude that these women were poor 
widows (properly so called), put on a list to be maintained 
at the expense of the church. Rosenmiiller shews that, 
besides the general roll, which comprehended all the 
Christians of’ any church, there was another confined to 
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those poorer Christians who were maintained at the gene- 
ral expense, including virgins and maidens, An entry 
upon this list is f igore! intended; and the specified age 
is in favour of this conclusion, as, both among the Jews 
and heathen, the sixtieth year was that at which old age 
was sup to commence. It would seem that before 
the sixtieth year they might receive casual relief; but 
were not put on the list for regular maintenance. How- 
ever, this is one among many matters alluded to in the 
Epistles, respecting which it would be hazardous to 
express any very positive conclusion, without a more 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances of the primitive 
church than we have now the means of realising. 

10. ‘If she have washed the saints’ feet.’—A little inci- 
dent which occurred to Buckingham at es-Salt, beyond 
the Jordan, appears to us to convey a striking illastration of 
this :—* We broke up early, dispersing before nine 
o’clock, when we were taken to another house to sleep. 
The mistress of it, who was a widow, and related to m 
guide, received us kindly, and insisted on going chroagh 
the ceremony of washing my feet, succeed. as I under- 
stood, among the Christians of es-Salt to all strangers 
who came among them as guests or visitors.’ The custom 
exists elsewhere. The following curious illustration is 
from Barchell’s Zravels tn South Africa:—‘ I now, for 
the first time, had an opportunity of witnessing the old 
colonial custom of washing feet after supper. A maid- 
servant carried round to each member of the family in 
turn, according to age, a small tub of water, in which all 
washed in the same water. It must be regarded as a 
proof of their good sense, that shewed respect to the habits 
of a foreigner, by not pressing me to join in this cere- 
mony. The tub was merely offered me, and then passed 
on. But this custom is, I believe, nally wearing 
away throughout the colony. Its utility was more evi- 
dent in former times, when the colonists went without 
stockings, as, indeed, many do at the present time; but 
since the country has become so much richer, that almost 
every person can afford to clothe himself more completely, 
this practice is falling into disuse.’ 

13. ‘ They learn to be idle,’ etc.—‘The Apostle means 
to say that, with the younger widows, this maintenance at 
the public expense will engender the vices which idleness 
ever prodaces in those who are able to work.’—B eld. 

14. ‘ The younger women.’—The context clearly shews 
that young widows are here intended; and in this sense 
nearly all interpreters, ancient and modern, are agreed. 








CHAPTER VI. 


1 Of the duty of servants. 3 Not to have fellowship 
with new-fangled teachers. 6 Godliness is great gain, 
10 and love of money the root of all evil. 11 What 
Timothy ts to flee, and what to follow ; 17 and where- 
of to admonish the rich. 20 To heep the purity of 
true doctrine, and to avoid profane janglings. 

Let as many servants as are under the yoke 

count their own masters worthy of all honour, 

that the name of God and fis doctrine be not 
blasphemed. 

2 And they that have believing masters, 
let them not despise them, because they are 
brethren ; but rather do them service, because 
they are ‘faithful and beloved, partakers of 
the benefit. These things teach and exhort. 

3 If any man teach otherwise, and consent 
not to wholesome words, even the words of 


1 Or, belicviag. 8 Or, a forl. 
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8 Or, sick. 


our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine 
which is according to godliness ; 

4 Heis “proud, knowing nothing, but "doting 
about questions and strifes of words, where- 
of cometh envy, strife, railings, evil sur- 
misings, 

5 “Perverse disputings of men of corrupt 
minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing 
that gain is godliness: from such withdrae 
thyself. 

6 But godliness with contentment is great 

ain. 
‘ 7 For we brought nothing into this world, 
and it ts certai we can carry nothing out. 

8 And having food and raiment let us be 
therewith content. 

9 But they that will be rich fall into temp- 
tation and a snare, and into many foolish and 


4 Or, gallings one of another. 
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hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction 


and perditidn. 

10 For the love of money is the root of all 
evil: which while some coveted after, they 
have ‘erred from the faith, and pierced them- 
selves through with many sorrows. 

11 But thou, O man of God, flee these 
things ; and follow after righteousness, god- 
liness, faith, love, patience, meekness. 

12 Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold 
on eternal life, whereunto thou art also called, 
and hast professed a good profession before 
many witnesses. 

13 I give thee charge in the sight of God, 
who quickeneth all things, and defore Christ 
Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed a 

ood *confession ; 

14 That thou keep this commandment 
without spot, unrebukeable, until the appear- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ : 

15 Which in his times he shall shew, who 
ts the blessed and only Potentate, “the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords ; 

16 Who only hath immortality, dwelling 


5 Or, been seduced. 6 Or, profession. 


10 Or, sociable. 


Verse 8. ‘ Having food and raiment, etc.—This has very 
much the appearance of a proverbial expression. Com- 
mentators, noting that house-room is not mentioned, ob- 
serve that oxerdopuara must be taken in the general sense 
as denoting every necessary covering, and therefore in- 
cluding house-room. Without disputing this, it may be 
observed that in the mild climates of the East house-room 
need not perhaps be tnrdispensably included among the 
necessaries of life. 

12. ‘ Fight the good fight,’ etc.—This, and what follows, 
are 3 yeaa metaphors, drawn from the eagerness with 
which those who contended in the Grecian games struggled 
for and laid hold on the crown which was the victor’s re- 
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7 Rev. 17. 4, and 19. 16. 
11 Matt. 6. 20. 
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m the light which no man can apprvach unto ; 
“whom no man hath seen, nor can see: to 
whom de honour and power everlasting. 
Amen. 

17 Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not highminded, nor trust in 
"uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; 

18 That they do good, that they be rich 
in good works, ready to distribute, ‘willing 
to communicate ; 

19 *'Laying up in store for themselves a 

ood foundation against the time to come, 
that they may lay hold on eternal life. 

20 O Timothy, keep that which is com- 
mitted to thy trust, avoiding poets and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science falsely 
80 called : 

21 Which some professing have erred con- 
cerning the faith. Grace be with thee. Amen. 


{ The first to Timothy was written from 
Laodicea, which is the chiefest city of 
Phrygia Pacatiana. 


1 John 4. 13. 
Luke 12. 33. 


8 John 1. 18. 9 Gr. uacertainty of riches. 


ward. ‘The ‘many witnesses’ may also be an allusion to 
the vast numbers of persons who were spectators of the 
contest, and whose presence animated the competitors. 

19. ‘ Laying up in store for themselves,’ etc.—The idea 
of ‘laying up treasure in heaven,’ as our Saviour expresses 
it, was familiar to the Jews. The Babylon Talmud re- 
lates an illustrative story of one king Munzab, who dis- 
tributed his father’s treasures to the poor, which brought 


‘to him his brethren and friends complaining of his con- 


duct. He replied to them, ‘My fathers treasured up 
below, I treasure up above. My fathers treasured up for 
others, I treasure up for myself. My fathers treasured 
ap for this world, I treasure up for the world to come.’ 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO 


TIMOTHY. 


Some facts concerning this epistle appear evident from its contents; namely, that Paul was a prisoner 
when it was written (ch. i. 8, 12, 16; ii. 9); that Rome was the place of his imprisonment; and 
that he was in such immediafe expectation of being put to death, that he considered these as his 
dying advices to his faithful and attached follower, unless he should be able to join him very shortly. 
But then the question is, whether the imprisonment, during which this epistle was written, was the 
apostle’s first imprisonment, in which he wrote so many of his other epistles, including, as we sup- 
pose, the first to the same person; or whether it was in a second imprisonment there, which the 
uniform tradition of the church avers to have taken place. High names are found among the advo- 
cates of both alternatives; but, upon the whole, we have no hesitation in considering the latter to be 
best supported by the general tone of the epistle, as well as by various indicative details, which it 
contains. These we have no room to trace. Dr. Horne, who has done so in his Jntroduction, 
arrives at the following conclusion, in which we concur :—‘ That this epistle was written by Paul at 
Rome, and during an imprisonment different from that recorded in Acts xxviii. Paul was released 
from his first confinement A.D. 63, and, after visiting several churches, returned to Rome early in 65 ; 
where, after being confined rather more than a year, it is generally agreed that he suffered martyrdom 
A.D. 66. Now, as the apostle requests ‘Timothy to come to him before winter (2 Tim. iv. 21), it is 
probable that this epistle was written in the month of July or August, a.p. 65.’ A large and acute 
investigation of the matter may be seen in Michaelis, ch. xxii. sect. 2; and Paley has some very 
satisfactory observations in Hore Pauline, ch. xii. No. 1. , 

The Second Epistle to Timothy unites not fewer proofs in favour of its Pauline origin than the 
first epistle. Its authority has been indeed admitted by Schleiermacher and others who have called 
that of the first in question; and it may be remarked, that the moment that the authenticity of the 
first epistle is established, that of the second ceases to be questionable, as the two are seen by mani- 
fest signs to be the work of the same hand. It was the perception of this identity of authorship 
which constrained Eichhorn, when he had, as he thought, disproved the authenticity of the first 
epistle, to abandon also the second ; and Schleiermacher was less consistent when he maintained the 
authority of the second epistle while impugning that of the first. We must refer the reader to the 
authorities cited in the introduction to the first epistle, but may cite the words of Bertholdt, who, 
after disposing in detail of Eichhorn’s objections, thus closes the discussion :—‘ The authenticity of 
this second epistle of Paul to Timothy has been more than once called in question by Eichhorn. 
Nevertheless, when we consider the positive proofs in its favour, we cannot but regard it as impreg- 
nable. I purposely pass over the testimony of the ancient fathers; but I must remark that the 
epistle itself contains many particulars which wholly militate against the notion of its being a 
spurious writing. Could a forger, for example, have dreamed of mentioning Timothy’s mother, 
and even his grandmother, by name (i. 5)? Could he have imagined a journey of Onesiphorus to 
Rome (i. 6), another journey of Paul’s to Corinth (iv. 20), to Troas (iv. 18), and to Melitus (iv. 20). 
In the hypothesis of Eichhorn these two journeys are entirely fictitious, and we are to suppose that 
the writer grossly compromised himself, and wilfully furnished a ready means of detecting his im- 
posture to every one acquainted with the circumstances. How could such a writer have imagined so 
particular a matter as the direction to Timothy to bring the case of books, and even the cloak, 
which had been left at Troas (iv. 13)? and how would he have ventured to specify even the name of 
the person with whom the apostle had lodged? There either was at Troas a man of this name, or 
there was not. If there was not, by that alone which he says of Carpus, he must have betrayed 
himself ina manner the most senselessly inconsiderate, and have disclosed to all eyes the spurious 
character of his epistle.’ Hinleitung in das Neue Testament. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 Paul's love to Timothy, and the unfeigned faith 
which was tr Timothy himself, his mother, and 
grandmother. 6 He is exhorted to stir up the gift 
of God which was in him, 8 to be stedfast and 
patient in persecution, 13 and to persist in the form 
and truth o 
him. 15 Phygellus and Hermogenes, and such like, 

id Onesiphorus is highly commended. 


AUL, an apo- 
stle of Jesus 
Christ by the 
will of God, 
according to 
the promise of 
life which is in 
Christ Jesus, 
2 To Timo- 


are noted, and 





and peace, 
from God the 
Father and 


Christ Jesus our Lord. 

3 I thank God, whom I serve from my fore- 
fathers with pure conscience, that without 
ceasing 1 have remembrance of thee in my 
prayers night and day ; 

4 Greatly desiring to see thee, being mind- 
ful of thy tears, that I may be filled with joy ; 

5 When I call to remembrance the un- 
feigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt first 
in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother 
Eunice ; and I am persuaded that in thee 
also. 

6 Wherefore I put thee in remembrance: 
that thou stir up the gift of God, which is in 
thee by the putting on of my hands. 

7 For God hath not given us the spirit of 


1 Tit. 3. 5, 


Verse 6. ‘ That thou stir up the gift.—There is a meta- 
phor in this, taken from the act of stirring or blowing up 
a fire that has become dull or almost extinct. 

15. ‘ Phygellus and H. encs.. — Of these persons 
nothing certain is known. e ecclesiastical traditions 
allege that they were two of the seventy disciples, and in 
the end became followers of Simon Magus. e imagine 
that this is little more than conjecture, 
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that doctrine which he had learned of 


2 Ephes. 1.4, Tit. 1.2 
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fear; but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind. 

8 Be not thou therefore ashamed of the 
testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner : 
but be thou partaker of the afflictions of the 
gospel according to the power of God ; 

9 Who hath saved us, and called us with 
an holy calling, ‘not according to our works, 
but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus “before 
the world began ; 

10 But is now made manifest by the ap- 
pearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath 
abolished death, and hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel : 

11 *Whereunto I am appointed a preacher, 
and an apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles. 

12 For the which cause I also suffer these 
things: nevertheless I am not ashamed: for 
I know whom I have ‘believed, and am _ per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that day. 

13 Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which thou hast heard of me, in faith and 
love which is in Christ Jesus. 

14 That good thing which was committed 
unto thee keep by the Holy Ghost which 
dwelleth in us. 

15 This thou knowest, that all they which 
are in Asia be turned away from me; of whom 
are Phygellus and Hermogenes. 

16 The Lord give mercy unto the house of 
Onesiphorus; for he oft refreshed me, and 
was not ashamed of my chain: 

17 But, when he was in Rome, he sought 
me out very diligently, and found me. 

18 The Lord grant unto him that he may 
find mercy of the Lord in that day: and in 
how many things he ministered unto me at 
Ephesus, thou knowest very well. 


4 Or, trusted. bad 





8 1 Tim. 2.7. 


16. ‘ Onesiphorus.’— Also, on the same _ authorities, 
stated to have been one of the seventy disciples, and ulti- 
mately bishop of Corone. We may here observe, once 
for all, that we have always had a strong icion that 
the pretended lists of the seventy disciples have been 
made out on the principle of including all the names 


- incidentally mentioned in the sacred books and not other- 


wise appropriated, 
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CHAPTER II. 


He ts exhorted again to constancy and perseverance, 
and to do the duty of a fatthful servant of the Lord 
in dividing the word aright, and shunning profane and 
vain babblings. 17 Of and Philetus. 
19 The foundation of the Lord is sure. 22 He is 
taught whereof to beware, and what to follow after, 
and in what sort the servant of the Lord ought to 
behave himself. 


fend 


Tuovu therefore, my son, be strong in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus. 

2 And the things that thou hast heard of 
me ‘among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also. 

3 Thou therefore endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

4 No man that warreth entangleth himself 
with the affairs of this life; that he may 
please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier. 

5 And if aman also strive for masteries, 
yet is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully. 

6 The *husbandman that laboureth must 
be. first partaker of the fruits. 

7 Consider what I say; and the Lord give 
thee understanding in all things. 

8 Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed 
of David was raised from the dead according 
to my gospel : 

9 Wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil doer, 
even unto bonds; but the word of God is not 
bound. 

10 Therefore I endure all things for the 
elect’s sakes, that they may also obtain the 
alas which is in Christ. Jesus with eternal 

ory. 

1] Zt zs a faithful saying: For ‘if we be 
dead with him, we shall also live with him : 

12 ‘If we suffer, we shall also reign with 
him: *if we deny him, he also will deny us: 

13 ‘Ifewe believe not, yet he abideth faith- 
ful: he cannot deny himself. 


1 Or, & Or, The husbandman favoat se Sires, ae be partaker of the fruits. 
IM. De de 


5 Matt. 10.33. Mark 8. 88. 
10} Tim. 1.4, Tit. 8. 9 


Verse 4. ‘ No man that warreth entangleth himself with 
the affairs of this life.’—It was a prominent object of the 
Roman military laws to keep the soldiers free from the 
cares and distractions of civil life. They were not allowed 
to marry, or to engage in any husbandry or trade; and 
they were forbidden to act as tutors to any person, or 
curators of any man’s estate, or proctors in the causes of 
other men. In short, they were excluded from those 
relations, agencies, and engagements which were thought 
calculated to divide their minds with that which was 
designed to be the sole object of their present existence. 

5. ‘ Yet is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully. — 
It is known that the Grecian athletic games were regulated 
by many rules, the infraction of any one of which dis- 
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. gangrene. 
11 Or, forbearing, ° | 18 Gr. awake. 
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14 Of these things put them in remem- 
brance, charging them before the Lord that 
they strive not about words to no profit, bué 
to the subverting of the hearers. 

15 Study to shew thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 

16 But shun profane and vain babblings: 
for they will increase unto more ungodliness. 

17 And their word will eat as doth a ‘can- 
ker: of whom is Hymeneus and Philetus ; 

18 Who concerning the truth have erred, 
saying that the resurrection is past already ; 
and overthrow the faith of some. 

19 Nevertheless the foundation of God 


standeth “sure, having this seal, The Lord. 


knoweth them that are his. And, Let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity. 

20 But in a great house there are not only 
vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood 
and of earth; *and some to honour, and some 
to dishonour. 

21 Ifa man therefore purge himself from 
these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanc- 
tified, and meet for the master’s use, and pre- 
pared unto every good work. 

22 Flee also youthful lusts: but follow 
righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them 
that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. 

23 But ‘foolish and unlearned questions 
avoid, knowing that they do gender strifes. 

24 And the servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt to 
teach, ‘patient, 

25 In meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves; if God peradventure will 
give them repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth ; 

26 And that they may “recover themselves 
out of the snare of the devil, who are **taken 
captive by him at his will. 


8 Rom. 6. 5, 8. 4 Rom. 8. 17. 
® Or, steady. 9 Rom. 9 21. 
18 Gr. taken alive. 


qualified a competitor, and debarred him from the prize 
even were he victorious. Those who purposed to contend 
at the Olympic games were required to repair to the pub- 
lic gymnasium at Elis, ten months before the solemnity, 
where they prepared themselves by continual exercises. 
No man that had omitted to present himself at the ap- 
pointed time, was allowed to put in for any of the prizes: 


nor were the accustomed rewards of victory given to such 


persons, if by any meaus they insinuated themselves, and 
overcame their antagonists; nor would any apology, 
though seemingly ever so reasonable, serve to excuSe their 
absence. No person that was himself a notorious criminal, 
or nearly related to one, was | ata to contend. Fur- 
ther, to prevent underhand dealings, if any person was 
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convicted of bribing his adversary, a severe fine was laid 
upon him; nor was this alone thought a sufficient guard 
against unfair contracts and unjust practices, but the con- 
tenders were obliged to swear they had spent ten whole 
months in preparatory exercises; and, besides all this, 
they, their Pers, and their brethren, took a solemn oath 
that they would not by any sinister or unlawful means 
endeavour to stop the fair and just proceedings of the 
games. If, after all these precautions, any one trans- 
gressed the rules in the least matter, he not only failed of 
the prize, even though the apparent victor, but was sub- 
ject to disgrace and punishment. 

9. ‘ Even unto bonds.’—During St. Paul’s first imprison- 
ment he was allowed to remain ‘in his own hired house 
with a soldier that kept him.’ How he was circumstanced 
in his second imprisonment, during which this epistle 
appears to have been written, we have no means of know- 
ing with certainty; but the probability seems to be that 
his treatment was then much less favourable than in the 
first instance it had been. The old ecclesiastical traditions 
state that, just before the end of their lives, the apostles 
Peter and Paul were together confined in the Mamertine 
prison at Rome. Of this joint imprisonment we shall say 
nothing, nor of that of St. Peter in particular. But since 
it seems that St. Paul was kept as a prisoner at Rome, and 
since it is probable that his treatment was not very favour- 
able, we are inclined to consider it probable that he was 
kept in a prison; and, if so, we are induced to think the 
Mamertine prison the more likely to have been the place 
of his confinement, from finding it frequently mentioned 
in the old martyrologies as the place in which many of 
the early martyrs were imprispned. — 

The Mamertine prisons date from the earliest times of 
Rome; being constructed, according to Livy, by Ancus 
Martius, and enlarged by Servius Tullius. The lower 

rison, however, assigned to the latter king, is se Hei 

y some to have been a quarry, and by others one of those 
subterranean granaries which were used in very ancient 
times. Be this as it may, these prisons, which still exist, 
offer a striking instance of the durability of Roman works. 
They occur on the descent of the Capitoline Mount 
towards the Forum; and near the entrance were the Scalw 
Gemonis. by which the culprits were dra to the 
prison or out of it to execution. They consist of two 


CHAPTER III. 


1 He advertiseth him of the times to come, 6 describeth 
the enemies of the truth, 10 propoundeth unto him 
his own example, 16 and commendeth the holy scrip- 
tures. 


Tus know also, that ‘in the last days peril- 
ous times shall come. 

2 For men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, 

8 Without natural affection, trucebreakers, 
*false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers 
of those that are good, 

4 Traitors, heady, highminded, lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God ; | 


5 Having a form of godliness, but deny- 


ing the power thereof: from such turn 


away. 
6 For of this sort are they which creep 
1 1 Tim. 4.1. 3 Pet.3.3. Jude 18, 2 Or, make-bates. 
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3 Os, of no judgment. 


[A.D. 66. 


apartments, one above the other, built with large un- 
cemented stones. There is no entrance, except by a small 
aperture in the upper roof, and by a similar hole in the 
upper floor leading to the cell below, without any stair- 
case to either. e upper prison is twenty-seven feet 
long by twenty wide; and the lower one, which is ellip- 
tical, measures twenty feet by ten. The height of the 
former is fourteen feet, and of the latter eleven. In the 
lower dungeon is a small spring, which is said at Rome 
to have arisen at the command of St. Peter to enable him 
to baptize his keepers, Processus and Martinianus, with 
forty-seven companions, whom he had converted. They 
also show the pillar to which it is alleged that this apostle 
was bound. The prison itself, with a small chapel in 
front, is now dedicated to him; and over it is the church 
of S. Giuseppe de’ Falegrami, built in 1539. Dr. Burton 
says that a more horrible ae for the confinement of a 
human being can scarcely be conceived ; and Sallust, in 
a passage adduced by him, says that, from uncleanness, 
darkness, and foul smells, its a ce was disgusting 
and terrific. See Burton’s Description of the Antiquities 
of Rome, 1821. 

19. ‘ Having this seal.’—Doubtless the meaning is, as 
in common language, the impression of a seal; and hence 
perhaps, by extension, any inscription. The word cer- 
tainly has sometimes that meaning, and has thus been 
understood here by many recent commentators, who also 
suppose there is a more special reference to the inscrip- 
tions which, in ancient as well as in modern times, were 
sometimes engraven on one of the foundation stones of a 
building, denoting the purpose of its erection. 

26. ‘ That they may recover themselves out of the snare,’ 
etc.—The word rendered ‘recover’ in the text, and 
‘awake’ in the margin (dvasipjwow), occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It properly means, to become 
sober again after having been inebriated. Some have 
explained the apparent incongruity of metaphor—awaking 
from a snare— by supposing a reference to an artifice 
of fowlers, of scatte seeds impregnated with some 
intoxicating drugs, whereby the bi e inebriated 
and confused, and were taken with perfect ease. That 
this art was practised we know, and it is possible that the 
Apostle may here allude to it. 





into houses, and lead captive silly women 
laden with sins, led away with divers lusts, 

7 Ever learning, and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth. 

8 Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses, so do these also resist the truth: men 
of corrupt minds, “reprobate concerning the 
faith. 

9 But they shall proceed no further: for 
their folly shall be manifest unto all men, as 
their’s also was. 

10 But ‘thou hast fully known my doctrine, 
manner of life, purpose, faith, longsuffering, 
charity, patience, 

11 Persecutions, afflictions, which came 
unto me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra ; 
what persecutions I endured: but out of them 
all the Lord delivered me. 

12 Yea, and all that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. 


¢ Peaeeearr ae nearer 
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13 But evil men and seducers shall wax 
worse and worse, deceiving, and being de- 
ceived. 

14 But continue thou in the things which 
thou hast learned and hast been assured of, 
knowing of whom thou hast learned them ; 

15 And that from a child thou hast known 
the holy scriptures, which are able to make 


5 2 Pet. 1. 21. 








Verse 8. ‘4s Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses.’— 
These names do not occur in the Scriptures; but they 
were familiar to the Jews, who from their records and 
traditions affirmed them to belong to the chiefs of the 
Egyptian magicians, who were sent for by Pharaoh when 
Moses and Aaron came before him, and who by their 
enchantments strove to emulate the miracles which the 
prophet was commissioned to Hence the Tar- 

m of Jonathan thus paraphrases Exod. vii. 11: ‘ And 
Pharaoh called the wise men and the magicians; and 
Janis and Jambres, the magicians of the Egyptians, did 
so by their enchantments.’ This paraphrast also mentions 
the same uames in Exod. i. 15. The Jews have many 
statements concerning these noted personages, but which 
do not seem to us worth relating. It may be more im- 
portant to observe that, with many misconceptions, these 
names were known to the heathen. Many of their writers 
(cited by Eusebius, Preparat. . 1, ix.) 5 of 
Jannes and Jambres as Egyptian scribes, famous for their 
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thee wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus. 

16 °All scripture ts given by inspiration 
of God, and 78 profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness : 

17 That the man of God may‘be perfect, 
“throughly furnished unto all good works. 


© Or, perfected. 


skill in magic arts, who Lea themselves to Moves 
when the Jews were driven forth from pt. This they 
probably picked up. from the Jews. Origen says that 
there was a book purporting to be written by them, and 
entitled ‘ Jannes et bres Liber.’ 

9. ‘ They shall proceed no further,’ etc.— Dr. Hammond, 
who has the Gnostics ever in view, supposes that this 
alludes to the speedily approaching downfal of their 
master, Simon Magus, in his ambitious attempt to fly at 
Rome. We have given this story in the note on Acts 
vili. 3. If that account could be relied upon, the analogy 
to the case of Jannes and Jambres would be rather remark- 
able; but the story, at least as a whole, is of too doubtfal 
and improbable a character to be with safety adduced in 
explanation of the present text. Whitby, who thinks that 
the Judaizing teachers are alluded to, conjectares that it 
refers to their being soon disabled from carrying on their 
false doctrines by the destruction of Jerusalem. 





CHAPTER IV. 


1 He exhorteth him to do his duty with all care and 
diligence, 6 certifieth him of the nearness of his 
death, 9 willeth him to come speedily unto him, and 
to bring Marcus with him, and certain other things 


which he wrote for, 14 warneth him to beware of 


Alexander the smith, 16 informeth him what had 
befallen him at his first answering, 19 and soon after 
he concludeth. 


I cHarae thee therefore before God, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick 
and the dead at his appearing and his king- 
dom ; 

2 Preach the word; be instant in season, 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all longsuffering and doctrine. 

8 For the time will come when they will 
not endure sound doctrine; but after their 
own lusts shall they heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears ; 

4 And they shall turn away their ears from 
the truth, and shall be turned unto fables. 

5 But watch thou in all things, endure 
afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, ‘make 
full proof of thy ministry. 

6 For I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. 


1 Or, fusAl. 
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7 [have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith : 

8 Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing. 

9 Do thy diligence to come shortly unto 
me : 

10 For Demas hath forsaken nie, having 
loved this present world, and is departed unto 
Thessalonica; Crescens to Galatia, Titus 
unto Dalmatia. 

11 Only Luke is with me. Take Mark, 
and bring him with thee: for he is profitable 
to me for the ministry. 

12 And Tychicus have I sent to Ephesus. 

13 The cloke that I left at Troas with 
Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, 
and the books, dut especially the parch- 
ments. : 

14 Alexander the coppersmith did me 
much evil: the Lord reward him according 
to his works : 

15 Of whom be thou ware also; for he 
hath greatly withstood ‘our words. 

16 At my first answer no man stood with 


2 Or, our preachings, 
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me, but all men forsook me: J pray God that 
it may not be laid to their charge. 

17 Notwithstanding the Lord stood with 
me, and strengthened me: that by me the 
preaching might be fully known, and that all 
the Gentiles might hear: and I was delivered 
out of the mouth of the lion. 

18 And the Lord shall deliver me from 
every evil work, and will preserve me unto his 
heavenly kingdom : to whom Ze glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

19 Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the hous- 
hold of Onesiphorus. 
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20 Erastus abode af Corinth: but Trophi- 
mus have I left at Miletum sick. 
21 Do thy diligence to come before winter. 
Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and 
Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. 
22 The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy 
spirit. Grace de with you. Amen. 





I] The second epistle unto Timotheus, or- 
dained the first bishop of the church of 
the Ephesians, was written from Rome, 
when Paul was brought before Nero the 
second time. 





Verse 6. ‘J am now ready to be offered, and the time 
of my departure ts at hand.’ —Blackwall regards this as 
an allusion to the universal custom of the ancient world 
of pouring wine upon the head of the victim imme- 
diately before it was slain. ‘The Apostle’s emphatical 
word signifies, wine is just now pouring upon my head; 
I am just going to be sacrificed to pagan rage and 
superstition.’ 

7, 8. ‘I have fought a good fight... .henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.’—The ser- 
vices of the soldiers and officers of the Roman army 
received various rewards, proportionate to their merit. 
Among these none were esteemed more highly than the 
privilege of wearing certain honorary crowns—which 
seem to have corresponded nearly, in use and intention, 
to the stars, crosses, and medals which modern soldiers 
receive. The greatest of all rewards was the civic crown 
of oak-leaves, given to one who had saved the life of a 
citizen, and which was, by order of the general, commonly 
presented by the hands of the person who had been saved 
to his preserver. The honorary crowns were usually 
conferred by the eae in presence of the army, and 
sach as received them, after a public eulogium on their 
valour, were placed next to his person. 1 this seems 
strikingly illustrative of the comparison used by the 
Apostle, and points its applications. | 

18. * The cloke that I left at Troas.—The manuscripts 
have here different readings. and hence there are very 
different views concerning the article which our trans- 
lators, with the major part of interpreters, prefer to call a 
cloak. Then those who allow a cloak to be intended 
differ as to the kind of cloak which it might be. ‘It is by 
some supposed to have been the Roman penula; but it would 
seem to us sufficient to suppose that it was a plain, but ample 
and comfortable outer garment—perhaps of hair—which 
the Apostle had probably left behind him at Troas, 
because it was then summer, and he did not care to 
encumber himself with it: but now, as winter was ap- 
proaching, in which such a cloak would be serviceable, 
and as Timothy was to pass that way, it would naturally 
occur to request him to bring the cloak, together with the 
other articles which had been left there. There is a read- 
ing, however, which, instead of a cloak, makes this to 
have been nothing of the kind, but a sort of bookcase or 
capsula (see the note on Deut. xxxi. 24), or at least some- 
thing containing the books and parchments next men- 
tioned. This is span but that, as some others sup- 
pose, it was a casket containing valuable property; or a 
scrutoire, or a writing-desk, or even a book, distinguished 
from the rest as of more importance—are conjectures 
which sppear to claim no attention. 

ooks...-parchments.'—See the note on Deut. 
Xxxj. 24. There has been considerable speculation with 
respect to the contents of these books, and ‘especially the 
parchments.’ Of this we shall state nothing, as it is 


manifest that nothing but the most gratuitous conjecture 
can be offered. 

16. ‘At my Jirst answer no man stood with me.’—This 
may seem very extraordinary when we consider to what 
eminence of faith the Apostle himself, in his epistle to the 
Romans, declares the church at Rome had attained. Let 
us not also overlook the significant fact, that the saluta- 
tions which the Apostle sends in this epistle, are from 
persons he had not mentioned before; and that he is 
silent concerning persons of note in that church and his 
own particular friends, whose names we should expect to 
find here, and at whose forsaking the Apostle in his dis- 
tress we should have just reason for astonishment and 
grief. It is more likely that most of these had already 
suffered martyrdom, or had fled from Rome during the 
furious persecution which had lately taken place; and the 
terrible memories of which, with a dread of its renewal, 
may well be conceived to have been the cause which 
inspired the maryrng Christians with such fear, as pre- 
vented them from taking the Apostle’s part when he was 
brought up for examination. Indeed it would seem that, 
on this occasion, he was even forsaken by those members 
of the Asiatic churches who appear to have accompanied 
him to Rome, probably to assist him in collecting and 
re-establishing the Roman church after the first storm of 
persecution had subsided. 

To understand this better, the reader will recollect that, 
according to Tacitus, this persecution raged at Rome 
during the consulate of C. Lecarius and M. Licinius, 
A.D. 64 and 65. Its immediate cause was the conflagration 
of Rome, of which the Christians were most falsely accused 
by Nero, who endeavoured to transfer to them the public 
eaicn which he had himself most richly deserved. Taci- 
tus thus relates the consequences :—‘ At first, they were 
apprehended who confessed themselves Christians; and 
then, by their information, a vast multitude; who were 
convicted, not so much for being Christians as for their 
hatred of the human race. Cruel mockeries were annexed 
to their executions; insomuch that they were clad in the 
skins of wild beasts, aud torn to pieces by dogs; or they 
were crucified ; or they were covered with combustibles, 
and set fire to, when day-light failed, to serve as torches 
by night in Nero’s ens, which he had offered for the 
spectacle during the Circensian games, in which he 
mingled with the populace, dressed as a charioteer.’ The 
annalist adds, that, ‘ Notwithstanding the wickedness of 
the sufferers, deserving the severest punishments, public 
commiseration was excited, as if they were destroyed not 
so much for the common weal as to glut the cruelty of 
one individual.’ 

Consistently with the allowance of a due interval be- 
tween the first and second visits of Paul to the imperial 
city, it is impossible to sup that he was there before 
this persecution commenced; and that he was not there, 
neither as a prisoner nor as free, during its violence, is 
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evident enough; for then, we may be sure, the process 

inst him would have been much shorter than that 
which the present chapter describes; nor then, probably, 
would Demas, Crescens, Titus, and Tychicus, whom he 
mentions as having left Rome, have been suffered to depart 
unmolested. 

17. ‘ Delivered out of the mouth of the lion’—From this 
expression we may conclude that the danger which St. 
Paul apprehended was not that of arene death by the 
sword, but that of being exposed to wild beasts in a 
Roman amphitheatre, as several Christians had already 
been, and that in a very cruel manner. As sentence was 
not paseed in this first hearing, a nondum liquet, accordin 
to the forms of the Roman law, must have been declared. 
aud his prosecutors directed to continue the suit. An 

‘opportunity therefore was offered him of making a second 
defence; and as the games of the amphitheatre were then 
over, he might conclude that he would survive the follow- 
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ing winter. (Michaelis, ch. xxii. sect. 2.) With respect 
to the deliverance from the mouth of the lion, other expla- 
nations have been given. Some ey that by the lion he 
means Nero; while others, who find that at this time 
Nero had gone to Greece, and had left the government of 
the city to Tigellinus and Sabinus, prefects of the pre- 
torian guard, and to that monster Helius, conclude that 
the last-named personage is intended. There are some 
who regard it as a proverbial expression, for a deliverance 
from any great and imminent danger: but others conclude 
that Paul had been actually delivered from a lion let 
loose inst him in the amphitheatre; or else, with 
Michaelis, as above, that he was delivered for the time 
from the danger of being tol patie to wild beasts, which 
would have been the result sentence been passed upon 
him at the first hearing. However understood, we are 
persuaded that the phrase Joes contain an allusion, if only 
metaphorical, to the combats of the amphitheatre. 





THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 


T IT US. 





Tue name of Titus, to whom this epistle is addressed, does not ofice occur in the Acts of the 
Apostles, but is frequently mentioned in the epistles. He was of Gentile parents (Gal. ii. 3), and 
after his conversion attached himself to Paul, and became his companion in travel and evangelical 
labour. When the question respecting the observance of the law was raised, Titus went with Paul 
to Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1), whence he was sent on the affairs of the church to Corinth (2 Cor. vii. 
6-15), and subsequently he cheerfully, at the request of Paul, undertook another journey thither, 
bearing with him the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Cor. viii. 16,17). From the present 
epistle it appears that Paul, visiting Crete, left Titus there to settle the affairs of the church in that 
island and ‘to ordain elders in every city’ (Tit. i. 5). It would appear that he afterwards joined 
the apostle as requested (iii. 12), and, when Paul wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy, had been 
sent by him to Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). This is our latest authentic information concerning Titus ; 
but the ecclesiastical tradition is, that he eventually returned to Crete, presiding over the church 
there, and died in that island at the good old age of ninety-four years. 

Great difficulty has been felt in settling the date of this epistle; and the different alternatives 
which have been adopted range between the years 52 and 65. The question is one of considerable 
interest, because the assaults which have in recent times been made upon the authenticity of the 
epistle are founded chiefly upon the difficulties which attend the attempt to settle the time 
when and the place where it was written, in conformity with the conditions which the intimations 

iven in the epistle itself afford. It is evident from the epistle itself that at the time it was written 

aul had recently visited Crete (i. 5), that he was about to spend the winter at Nicopolis (iii. 12), 
and that Apollos was about to visit Crete on his way to some other place (iii. 13). If these facts do 
not furnish sufficient indication of the exact time, they furnish tests by which the probability of any 
hypothesis must be tried. The only visit of St. Paul to Crete which the Acts of the Apostles re 
cords was on his voyage as a prisoner to Rome (Acts xxvii. 7); but the shortness of that visit, and 
the circumstances under which it took place, and the improbability of his then expecting to spend 
the ensuing winter at Nicopolis, will not allow us to suppose that this is the visit to which the state- 
ment refers. As this is, however, the only visit recorded by Luke, we are obliged to suppose another 
visit, and to find some period in the apostle’s life when it might be probable that such a visit was paid. 

The question then is, whether this visit was before or after that recorded by St. Luke. If it were 
' before, the Christian religion must already have, made great progress in Crete when Paul visited the 

place as a prisoner, for Titus had previously been appointed to ordain elders there tn every city. 
How is it that there is no indication of this in the account of this visit? Just before, where it is 
mentioned that the ship touched at Sidon, we are told that the centurion in charge of the prisoners 
‘courteously entreated Paul, and gave him liberty to go unto his friends to refresh himself’ (v. 3) ; 
but although the transactions at Crete are related at much greater length, and it is stated that the 
vessel spent ‘much time’ in harbour there, not a word occurs of any attention that Paul received 
from the inhabitants, or that he was there ‘refreshed’ by the sympathy of Christian friends, as must 
have been the case if the visit to the island with Titus had previously taken place. And after the 
mention of what had occurred at Sidon, the visit to which port is disposed of in one verse, it will 
hardly be alleged that the conciseness of Luke’s narrative prevented him from noticing similar cire 
cumstances in the record of a visit which occupies seven verses, especially as throughout his narra- 
tive these are the matters which St. Luke delights to record. As, therefore, it seems to us incredible 
that the presence of a flourishing Christian Church in Crete, to which Paul was personally known, 
could not but have been indicated at that time if it had really existed; and as it is clear that Paul 
was not a prisoner, but was the master of his own movements at the time of writing this epistle, we 
cannot but hold that his visit to Crete must have taken place after his release from that imprisonment 
at Rome with which the Acts of the Apostles terminates. Without, therefore, denying the possibility 
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contended for by Hug, Henry, and others, that opportunity for such a visit might be found during 
the time which the history of the Acts of the Apostles covers, we are unprepared, on the ground 
which has been stated, to admit that any such visit had in fact taken place, without ‘imsisting that if 
a matter of such importance had occurred it would not have been left unrecorded by St. Luke; 
for although there is a strong probability that it would have been recorded, there is no certainty of 
it, as we know from the Epistles that many facts in the history of Paul’s labours are unregistered in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Yet of what took place after St. Paul’s release from his imprisonment at Rome, we have no certain 
record. ‘There is, however, reason to believe that he then again visited the churches in Greece and 
Asia Minor, and it is not improbable that on this journey he may have visited Crete, having pro- 
bably, as Neander observes, had his attention drawn to the island by the detention in its harbours 
of the ship in which he sailed to Rome. ‘If we may be allowed to suppose,’ says Paley (Hore 
Pauline), ‘that St. Paul, after his liberation at Rome, sailed into Asia, taking Crete in his way, 
and that from Asia and from Ephesus, the capital of that country, he proceeded into Macedonia, 
and, crossing the peninsula in his progress, came into the neighbourhood of Nicopolis, we have a 
route which falls in with everything. It executes the intention expressed by the apostle of visiting 
Colosse and Philippi as soon as he should be set at liberty at Rome; it allows him to have “ Titus 
at Crete” and Timothy at Ephesus as he went into Macedonia, and to write to both, not long after, 
from the peninsula of Greece, and probably from the neighbourhood of Nicopolis, thus bringing 
together the dates of the two letters (1 Tim. and Titus), and thereby accounting for that affinity 
between them, both in subject and language, which our remarks have pointed out. I confess that 
the journey which we have pointed out for St. Paul is in a great measure hypothetic; but it should 
be observed that it is a species of consistency which seldom belongs to falsehood to admit of an 
hypothesis which includes a great number of remote and independent circumstances without contra- 
diction.’ 

We may add that, so far as the epistle to Titus is concerned, it is not necessary to provide for the 
journey back to Greece from Asia Minor to produce the required congruity; and the postscript 
which assumes it by stating that the epistle was written from Nicopolis in Macedonia, is undoubtedly 
wrong, as that Nicopolis did not exist until the age of Trajan. Among the various places that bore 
this name, there was a town of this name in Paul’s native province of Cilicia, between Antioch 
and Tarsus; and it had therefore such a locality as the apostle might naturally have desired to spend 
the winter in; and as Titus was a native of those parts, it would be well known to him, especially if, 
as is probable, he was acquained with the route which Paul intended to pursue. There is not there- 
fore any necessity for assuming that the unspecified Nicopolis must necessarily be, because unspecified, 
the chief of all the cities known by that name. ‘There is also no ground for the notion that the 
epistle was written ‘from Nicopolis’—from the Nicopolis where Paul intended to winter. The 
Greek word éxet employed by St. Paul has always the sense of there, not here, as correctly rendered 
in the Authorized Version, ‘I have determined there to winter,’ shewing that he was not there when 
he wrote, but intended to proceed thither and to make some stay there. 

The separate commentaries on the Epistle to Titus are the following :—Hoffinanni Commentarius 
in Epistolam ad Titum, Francof., 1541; Culmanni Note in Epistolam ad Titum, N oriberge, 1546; 
Alesii Explicatio Epistole ad Titum, Lipsie, 1550; Maioris Enarratio Epistolarum Pauli ad 
Titum et Philemonem, Vitemb., 1565; Hunnii Explicatio plena et perspicua Epistole Pauli ad 
Titum, Marpurgi, 1587; Rhodomanni Commentarius in Epistolam ad Titum, Jene, 1597 ; Taylor, 
Commentary upon the Epistle of Saint Paul written to Titus, Cambridge, 1602; Gopilli Para- 
phrasis in Epixolam Pauli ad Titum, Parisiis, 1645; Fechtii Pauli Epistole ad Titum, tn qua 
idea veri Ecclesia Ministri representatur, exegetica Expositio, Rostochii, 1692; Breithauptii E-zer- 
cilatio theologico-exegetica in Epistolam ad Titum, Hale, 1703; Zentgravii Commentarius in 
Epistolam Pauli ad Titum, Argentor., 1706; Gebhardi Paraphrasis Bpistola ad Titum, etc., 
Gryphiswaldiz, 1714; Petri von Haven Commentatio Analytica in Epistolam Pauli ad Titum, 
Hale, 1742; G. Kuinoel, Explicatio Epist. ad Titum, Lipsie, 1788. We have not been able to 
learn of any later Commentary on the Epistle to Titus, and this therefore is the only epistle, and 
indeed the only book of the New Testament, on which the nineteenth century has produced no 
separate exposition. 
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CHAPTER Ef. 


5 For what end Titus was left in Crete. 6 How they 
that are to be chosen minusters ought to be qualified. 
11 Zhe mouths of evil teachers to be stopped: 12 and 
what manner of men they be. 


AUL, a ser- 
vant of God, 
and an apostle 
ofJesusChrist, 
according to 
the faith of 
God’s elect, 
and the ac- 
knowledging 
of the truth 
which is after 
godliness ; 

2 ‘In ho 
of eternal life, 
which God, that cannot lie, promised “before 
the world began ; 

3 But hath in due times manifested his 
word through preaching, which is committed 
unto me according to the commandment of 
God our Saviour ; 

4 To Titus, mine own son after the common 
faith: Grace, mercy, and peace, from God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. 

5 For this cause left I thee in Crete, that 
thou shouldest set in order the things that are 
*wanting, and ordain elders in every-city, as I 
had appointed thee : 

6 ‘If any be blameless, the husband ef one 


1 Or, for. 





22Tim. 1.9. 1 Pet. 1. 20. 
7 b Tim. L. 4. 


Verse 12. ‘A prophet of their own.’—It weuld be well 
to read ‘ poet,’ instead of ‘prophet:’ for axpophrns, like 
vates, was often applied, out of compliment, to denote a 
poet, in allusion to the inspiration which was Pld iy to 
reside in him. This was indeed chiefly confined to the 
earlier and greater poets, as Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, 
Pindar, Musseus, etc.; but afterwards assumed by or 
conceded to ts in general. It was, however, very 
applicable to Epimenides, from whom it seems to be 
that this quotation was taken; since he was 
one of the earliest bards, and had the reputation of being 
one of the wisest of the Greeks. Some indeed think the 
allusion is to Cajlimachus, in whose hymn on Jove the 
Cretans are said ‘ to be always liars ;’ but this is only the 
first part of the verse cited by St. Paul: Callimachus, 
moreover, was not a Cretan, bat a Cyrenean; and it is 
probable that, as Jerome alleges, he borrowed the expres- 
sion from the native poet Epimenides. The character 
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3 Or, left undone. 
4 gag 14. 20. 


[A.D. 65. 
wife, having faithful children, not accused of 
riot, or unruly. 

7 For a bishop must be blameless, as the 
steward of God; not selfwilled, not soon 
angry, not given to wine, no striker, not given 
to filthy lucre ; 

8 But a lover of hospitality, a lover of ‘good 
men, sober, just, holy, temperate ; 

9 Holding fast the faithful word °as he hath 





been taught, that he may be able by sound . 


doctrine both to exhort and to convince the 
gainsayers. 

10. For there are many unruly and vain 
talkers and deceivers, specially they of the 
circumcision : : 

11 Whose mouths must be stopped, who. 
subvert whole houses, teaching things which 
they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake. 

12 One of themselves, even a prophet of 
their own, said, The Cretians are alway liars, 
evil beasts, slow bellies. 

13 This witness is true. Wherefore rebuke 
them sharply, that they may be sound in the 
faith 5! 

14 "Not giving heed to Jewish fables, and 
commandments of men, that turn from the 
truth. 

15 *Unto the pure all things are pure: but 
unto them that are defiled and unbelieving zs 
nothing pure; but even their mind and con- 
science is defiled. 

16 They profess that they know God ; but 
in works they deny him, being abominable, 
and disobedient, and unto every good work 
*reprobate. 


Tim. 8 2, &e. 5- Or, geod things. 
9 Or, void of: judgment. 


41 © Or, in teaching. 


given to the Cretans is however by no means peculiar to 
these poets, but was very generally applied to them. 
Polybius, for instance, never mentions the Cretans with- 
out some severe expression. Their mendacity, in par- 
ticular, was so notorious, that ‘to lie’ was proverbially 
expressed as ‘to Cretize,’ or to speak like a Cretan. The 
reader who wishes to trace the corroborations, to be found 
in the ancient writers, of the character which the text 
ives to the Cretans, can consult the citations given by 
etstein, in loc. ; Warburton (Divine Legation, i. 159) ; 


and Hug (sect. xci.). 

—' Feil beasts.’—The preceding nete refers to thie 
whole citation. Here xaxa @ypfa seems to have a sense 
very similar to our ‘ brute,’ as a term of reproach. 

— ‘Slow bellies.’ — This literally translates yaorépes 
dpyal, which appears to describe two bad qualities at once, 
and may be explained to mean ‘ lazy gluttons.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


1 Directions given unto Titus both for his doctrine and 
life. 9 Of the duty of servants, and in general of 
all Christians. 


Bur speak thou the things which become 
sound doctrine : 

2 That the aged men be ‘sober, grave, 
temperate, sound in faith, in charity, in pa- 
tience. 

38 The aged women likewise, that they be 
in behaviour as becometh *holiness, not “false 
accusers, not given to much wine, teachers of 
good things ; 

4 That they may teach the young women 
to be ‘sober, to love their husbands, to love 
their children, 

5 To be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 
good, “obedient to their own husbands, that 
the word of God be not blasphemed. 

6 Young men likewise exhort to be “sober 
minded. 

7 In all things shewing thyself a pattern of 
good works: in doctrine shewing uncorrupt- 
ness, gravity, sincerity, 


1 Or, vigilant. Or me 


2 Or, women. 
7 Ephes. 6.5. Coloss. 3. 22. 


Pet. 2. 18. 8 Or, 
10 1 
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3 Or, make-bates. 
insaying. 
or. }. 7. Phil. 8, 


7 aw 
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8 Sound speech, that cannot be condemned ; 
that he that is of the contrary part may be 
ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you. 

9 Lzhort ‘servants to be obedient unto 
their own masters, and to please them well in 
all things; not “answering again ; 

10 Not purloining, but shewing all guod 
fidelity ; that they may adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in all things. 

11 For the grace of God °that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men, 

12 Teaching us that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly et we should ‘ive soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present 
world ; 

18 '°Looking for that blessed hope, and the 
ee appearing of the great God and our 
viour Jesus Christ ; 

14 Who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of. good 
works. 

15 These speak, and exhort, and 
aoe with all authority. Let no man despise 
thee. 

4 Or, wise. 8 Ephes. 5. 23. © Or, discreet. 


9 os that bringeth salvatiun ty all men, hath appeared. 
2 ° 








Verse 5. ‘ Keepers at home.’—The word olxovpods is 
very expressive, denoting not only keepers at home, but 
those who, being at home, keep or take care of the house. 
This quality of a woman was highly valued by all the 
ancients, whether Jews or heathens. The former taught, 
that what was meant by woman being a help-meet for 
man, was that she should be sitting at home and taking 
care of the house, while he was abroad minding his 
business. (7zeror Hammor, fol. 5.4.) And among the 
heathen, the tortoise, which never leaves its house, which 
is indeed a part of itself, was the emblem of a good house- 


CHAPTER ITI. 


1 Titus ts yet further directed by Paul, both concerning 
the things he should teach, and not teach. 10 He is 
willed also to reject obstinate heretichs: 12 which 
done, he appointeth him both time and place, wherein 
he should come unto him, and so concludeth. 

Pur them in mind ‘to be subject to principa- 

lities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be 

ready to every good work, 

2 To speak evil of no man, to be no brawl- 
ers, but gentle, shewing all meekness unto all 
men. 

3 For “we ourselves also were sometimes 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers 
lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one another. 


3 Rom. 13.1. 1 Pet. 8. 18. 
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wife. Plutarch says (in ae Conjug.) that the famous 
statuary Phidias represented Venus as treading upon a 
tortoise. 

10. ‘ Not purloining.’—The domestic slaves of the Ro- 
mans, and doubtless of others, in this age, were notoriously 
addicted to pilfering the property of their masters, and to 
fraudulent practices in buying and selling for them. The 
masters were obliged to be always watchful and on their 

rd; and locks and seals were in great requisition. 
hus the word fur in the Latin language is used both for 
a servant and a thief. 


4 But after that the kindness and ‘love of 
God our Saviour toward man appeared, 

5 ‘Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost ; 

6 Which he shed on us *abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour ; 

7 That being justified by his grace, we 
should be made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life. 

8 This is a faithful saying, and these things 
I will that thou affirm constantly, that they 
which have believed in God might be careful 
to maintain good works. These things are 
good and profitable unto men. 

8 Or, pity.  «2Tim.1.9, — § Gr. richly, 
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9 But ‘avoid foolish questions, and genea- 
logies, and contentions, and strivings about 
the law; for they are unprofitable and vain. 

1@ A maa that is an heretick. after the first 
and. second admonition reject ;: 

11 Knowing that he that is such is sub- 
verted, and sinneth, being condemned of him- 
self. 

¥2 When I shall send Artemas unto thee, 
or Tychicus, be ditigent to come unto me to 
Nicopolis: for I have determined there to 
winter. 

S&L Tim, 1.4. 2 Tim. 2. 23. 


~ 
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13 Bring Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on 
their journey diligently, that nothing be want- 
ing unto them. 

14 And let our’s also learn to ‘maintain 
good works for necessary uses, that they be 
not unfruitful. 

15 All that are with me salute thee. Greet 
them that love us in the faith. Grace de with 
you al]. Amen. 

7 It was written to Titus, ordained the first 

bishop of the church of the Cretians, 
from Nicopolis of Macedonia.. 


7 Or, profess honest trades.. 





Werse 12: * Artemas."—The name occurs nowhere else, 
and nothing is known of the person who bore it; and 
therefore, as might, be expected (see the note on 2 Tim. i. 
16), he is thrust into the list of the seventy disciples. 
This is.also the case with ‘ Zenas the lawyer,’ mentioned 
in: the next verse. Although his name is Greek, he may 
have been a Jew, as was his companion, Apollos. From 
this connection, Zenas was | heat one who had been a 
Jewish lawyer or scribe. Hf net a Jew, he was doubtless 
a Greek, and as such may have been called a lawyer with 
reference to the Roman law; for Greeks were admitted to. 
the Roman bar. 

— ‘ Nicopolis.’—There were nara places of this name ; 
and it may not be easy to say which of them is here 
denoted. ‘The subscription fixes it to Nicopolis of Maee- 
donia, meaning, of course, the town of this name upon the 
river Nessus, in that part of Thrace which bordered on 
and belonged to Macedonia. But unfortunately for this 
determination, the town in question was founded by the 
emperor Trajan a good. while after the death of St. Paul. 
The principal place of the name, and the one then nearest 
to Crete, and which, without a mark of distinction, would 
most naturally occur to a person there, was Nicopolis in 


Epiros.. This. city was founded by Augustus to com- |. 


>> 
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memerate his victory over Antony. at Actium; and he 
ensured its prosperity by. bestowing upon it the privileges 
of a Roman colony. We are inclined to draw from the 
situation of this town an inference which we leave to the 
reader’s judgment. From the date we assign to. this 
epistle, we, of course, suppose that Paul was at this time 
upon the journey which he took before he went to Rome 
for the last time. Of this journey we only know that he 
had intended to visit Asia Minor and Philippi. We sup- 
pose present circumstances are best explained by con- 
cluding that he had already fulfilled those intentions ; 
that from Philippi he had, as on a former occasion,.passed 
through Macedonia into Illyria, and thence turned south- 
ward into Greece, probably intending to embark at 
Nicopolis for Italy as soon as the winter should have 
passed. We have the rather inclined to this explanation 
from the circumstance that when Titus arrived,.as desired, 
Paul sent him into Dalmatia, with the condition and 
wants of which this route could not fail to have made 
him acquainted. It is very possible that the Apostle sent 
him word to join him, for the very purpose that he might 
depute him to perform the same service in Dalmatia which 

he had already executed in Crete 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 


PHILEMON., 


Ir appears from verses 11, 13, that after St. Paul had been instrumental in converting the fugitive 
slave Onesimus, at Rome, he kept him with him for some time, to wait upon himself; and became 
so attached to him, and so pleased with his assiduity and attention, that he would willingly have 
retained him altogether. There can be no doubt that if he had written to Philemon on the subject, 
without sending Onesimus, the former would cheerfully have acquiesced in the apostle’s request. 
But this would have been less graceful and delicate than the course which he actually took ; and the 
reason for which he explains, with all the nice propriety of the most refined feeling :—‘ Without thy 
mind I would do nothing; that the benefit should not be as it were of necessity, but willingly.’ 

It has been supposed from v. 18, that Onesimus had robbed or defrauded his master before he ran 
away. This seems probable, but not very certain; since the expressions may apply to the loss which 
Philemon had sustained, by being deprived of those services from Onesimus which he was entitled to 
claim. But, whatever loss might have been sustained in this or any other way,.the apostle promises 
under his own hand to make good; thus giving Onesimus the advantage of standing before his old 
master in the condition of one provided with the means of reparation for the wrong he had caused. 
In fact, the affectionate and earnest apostle overlooks no consideration which might assure the favour- 
able consideration of his suit. On Philemon’s good and kind dispositions he appears to have placed 
the utmost reliance; but he may seem to be apprehensive lest that person should be swayed by con- 
siderations beyond the mere kindness and benevolence of his individual character. Something of this 
seems necessary to account for the various considerations which the apostle offers, and for the earnest- 
ness and solicitude with which. he feels it necessary to enforce his application. Macknight conjec- 
tures, with great probability, that Philemon had a number of slaves, on whom the pardoning of 
Onesimus too easily might be supposed calculated to have a bad effect ; and that hence he might, of 
himself, have felt disposed to punish Onesimus, by way of example. This the apostle may have feared. 
_ We do not know what subsequently- became of Onesimus. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
Paul’s letter was successful in procuring him his master’s pardon: and as the apostle had intimated 
an expectation that he would do more than he had asked (v. 21), it is possible that he even granted 
him his freedom. When Ignatius wrote his epistle to the Ephesians, their bishop’s name was 
Onesimus ; and this is by some thought to have been the same person to whom this letter refers : 
but we are not aware of any ground on which this rests, beyond the identity of name, which is not 
a strong one, even when the name is, as in this instance, unusual. Still less weight appears to be 
due to the statement of the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions,’ that Onesimus became bishop of Bercea. 
A copy of this epistle is mentioned by Mill, at the conclusion of which it is stated that Onesimus 
suffered martyrdom at Rome by having his legs broken. To this we may as well add, that Philemon 
himself has been inserted in the list of the seventy disciples, and is said to have ultimately become 
bishop of the church at Gaza. 

All the interpreters, ancient:and modern, unanimously declare that this letter to Philemon offers 
a perfect model of eloquence. Jerome and Chrysostom, most competent judges of this matter, regard 
it as a true masterpiece of writing. Erasmus, so peculiarly able to appreciate the literary compo- 
sitions of antiquity, says that Cicero himeelf, if it had fallen to him fo handle this theme, could not 
have done it with more eloquence. The epistle is, in fact, a masterpiece of writing of the persuasive 
kind. From the beginning to the end there is not a word but what powerfully tends to induce 
Philemon to forgive Onesimus; the salutation, the exordium, the statement, the conclusion, all tend to 
this object, and are all directed to this end. The remains of antiquity, sacred or profane, may be 
sought in vain for a piece containing in so few words so much of that eloquence which the true and 
full heart can utter to impress and to persuade. Barnes well says: ‘This letter is almost wholly of 
a private character, and yet there is scarcely any portion of the New Testament of equal length 
which is of more value. It is exquisitely beautiful and delicate; it is a model of courtesy and 
politeness ; it presents the character of the author in a most amiable light, and shews what true 
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religion will produce in causing genuine refinement of thought and language; it is gentle and per- 
suasive, and yet the argument is one that we should suppose would have been, and probably was, 
irresistible. It is very easy to conceive that the task which the apostle undertook to perform was 
one which it would be difficult to accomplish—that of reconciling an offended master to a runaway 
servant. And yet it is done with so much kindness, persuasiveness, gentleness, and true affection, 
that, as the letter was read, it is easy to imagine that all the hostility of the master was disarmed, 
and we can almost see him desiring to embrace him who bore it, nat new asa servant, but asa 
Christian brother’ (ver. 16). ‘It is impossible,’ says Doddridge, ‘to read over this admirable 
epistle without being touched with the delicacy of sentiment and the masterly address that appear in 
every part of it. We see here, ina most striking light, how perfectly consistent true politeness is, 
not only with all the warmth and sincerity of a friend, but even with the dignity of the Christian 
and the apostle. And if this letter were to be considered in no other view than as a mere human 
composition, it must be allowed to be a masterpiece of its kind. As an illustration of this remark it 
may not be improper to compare it with an epistle of Pliny, that seems to have been written ona 
similar occasion (lib. ix. ep. 21), which though penned by one that was reckoned to excel in the 
epistolary style, though it has undoubtedly many beauties, yet must be acknowledged by every im- 
partial reader vastly inferior to this animated composition of the apostle.’ 

The following are the separate commentaries on the Epistle to Philemon :—Danei Commentarius 
in Epistolam ad Philemonem, Geneve, 1579; Feuardentii Comment. in Epistolam ad Philemonem, 
Parisiis, 1588; Rollock, Comment. in Epistolam ad Philemonem, Genevee, 1602; Attersol, A Com- 
mentary upon the Epistle to Philemon, London, 1612; Gentilis Comment. in Epistolam ad Phile- 
monem, Noriberge, 1618 ; Dyke, An Exposition upon Philemon, London, 1618; Jones, A Commen- 
tary upon the Epistles to Philemon and the Hebrews, London, 1635; Vincent, Explicatio familiaris in 
Epistolam Pauli ad Philemonem, Parisiis, 1647; Crucius, Den bekeerden Onesimus of verklaaringe 
des Sendbriefs Pauli den Philemon, Harlem, 1649; Franckensteinii Observationes in Epistolam 
Pauli ad Philemonem, Lipsie, Hale, 1657; Hummelii Explanatio Epistole Apostoli Pauli ad 
Philemonem, Tiguri, 1670; Schmidii habs aah Epistole ad Philemonem; Fechtii Pauli Epis- 
tole ad Philemonem, in qua Christiane Caritatis, erga proximum exercende, idea representatur, 
exeyetica Expositio, Rostochii, 1696 ; Schmidii Pauli Apost. ad Philemonem Epistola, Grace et Latine, 
illustrata et ut.exemplum humanitatis Pauline proposita, Lipsie, 1786; Klotzsch, Comment. de 
Occasione et Indole Epist. ad Philemonem, Viteb., 1792; Lavater, Predigen tiber den Brief an 
den Philemon, St. Gall, 1785; Niemeyer, Prealectt. in Epist. ad Philemonem, Hale, 1802; 
Wildschut, Spec. Acad. de vi dictionis et sermonis elegantia in Epist. ad Philemonem conspicuis, 
Traj. ad Rhen., 1809; Hagenbach, Pauli Epist. ad Philemonem interpretata, Basilee, 1829 ; 
Petermann, Pauli Epistola ad Philemonem....ad fidem versionum Orientalium veterum, una 
cum textu originali, Berolini, 1844; Koch, Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an den Philemon, 
Zurich, 1847. 


4 He rejoiceth to hear of the faith and love of Philemon, 3 Grace to you, and peace, from God our 
9 whom he desireth to forgive his servant Onesimus, | Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


and lovingly to receive him again. 4 'I thank my God, making mention of 










Lae SFiS) . | thee always in my prayers, 
(ia ze ilps ~=AUL, a pri- 5 Hearing of thy love and faith, which 
LCN NNO), soner of Je- | thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward 
(FG tid Te" \ sus Christ, | all saints ; 
Rt, Va ing we ||) and Timothy 6 That the communication of thy faith may 
if inf Y \® ZA) our brother, | become effectual by the acknowledging of 
a) Gul g)") unto Phile- | every good thing which is in you in Christ 
yaaa ae #)) mon our | Jesus. ; 
{Te na Bo. it) dearly _be- 7 For we have great joy and consolation 
treat) ( :) in ‘ipeewllli? loved, and | in thy love, because the bowels of the saints 
UE ees Tale fellowla- are refreshed by thee, brother. 
ASA | tL =~) bourer, 8 Wherefore, though I might be much 
WAY og Se i 2 And to | bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is 
3 wl our beloved | convenient, 
So Te SL — Apphia, and 9 Yet for love’s sake I rather beseech thee, 
Archippus our fellowsoldier, and to the church | being such an one as Paul the aged, and now 
in thy house : also a prisoner of Jesus Christ. 


1 Thess. 1.2, 2 Thess 1 3. 
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10 I beseech thee for my son “Onesimus, 
whom I have begotten in my bonds : 

11 Which in time past was to thee unpro- 
fitable, but now profitable to thee and to me: 

12 Whom I have sent again: thou there- 
fore receive him, that is, mine own bowels : 

- 13 Whom f would have retained with me, 
that in thy stead he might have ministered 
unto me in the bonds of the gospel : 

14 But without thy mind would I do no- 
thing; that thy benefit should not be as it 
were of necessity, but vise 

15 For perhaps he therefore departed for a 
season, that thou shouldest receive him for ever; 

16 Not now as a servant, but above a 
servant, a brother beloved, specially to me, 
but how much more unto thee, both in the 
flesh, and in the Lord? 

17 If thou count me therefore a partner, 
receive him as myself. 

18 If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
ought, put that on mine account ; . 


: nm 2 al 7 
[A.D. 64. 


19 I Paul have written : with mine ows 
hand, I will repay ¢¢: albeit I do not say to 
thee how thou owest unto me even thine own 
self besides. 

20 Yea, brother, let me have jey of thee 
in the Lord: refresh my bowels in the 
Lord. 

21 Having confidence in thy obedience I 
wrote unto thee, knowing that thou wilt also 
do more than I say. 

22 But withal prepare me also a lodging: 
for I trust that through your prayers I shall 
be given unto you. 

23 There salute thee Epaphras, my fellow- 
prisoner in Christ Jesus ; 

24 Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, 
my fellowlabourers. 

25 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit, Amen. 


{ Written from Rome to Philemon, by 
Onesimus a servant. 


& Coloss. 4. 9. 


Verse 10. ‘ My son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in 
. my bonds.’—Appropriate to this are the words of Maimo- 


nides, who says, ‘a Gentile who has become a proselyte, 
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and a slave who is eet at liberty, are both as it were new- 
born babes: which is the reason why those who were 
before their parents, are now no longer 50,’ 








THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


HE BRE WS. 


Ir is scarcely credible that any other composition was ever written on which so many points of 
large and earnest controversy have been raised, as on that now before us. Whether it be an epistle 
or not—in what language it was written—who was its author—where, from whence, and te whom 
it was written P—All these are questions which have been very largely debated, and on which autho- 
rities are very much divided. Even a mere sketch of this controversy would occupy far more room 
than we can spare. We shall therefore merely state the conclusions which appear to ourselves the 
most tenable : and this we shall do with little explanation or statement of reasons for preferring one 
conclusion to another. The reader who feels interested in the question will doubtless refer to works 
which are more formally engaged than our own to such considerations. 

The absence of the initiatory formula, usually found in the epistles, has led some to question 
whether this be an epistle or merely a treatise or dissertation on the subjects to which it refers. But 
the characteristics of an epistle may be plainly enough perceived as we proceed. Not only does 
the second person plural, ye, continually occur in it, but there are allusions to particular circum- 
stances (v. 11, 12; vi. 9, v. 32—34), and the whole concludes with the promise of a visit, and with 
various salutations. 

With respect to the language, nearly all modern writers on the subject seem to agree that it was 
originally written in Greek, as we now have it; although it was an ancient opinion, advocated by 
Michaelis and a few other moderns, that it was originally composed in Hebrew, and translated into 
Greek by either Luke or Barnabas. 

Different writers have ascribed this epistle to Barnabas, Luke, Silas, Apollos, or Clement of 
Rome ; while some have confessed that they could not guess by whom it was written. That it does 
not, like the thirteen preceding epistles, commence with or contain the name of St. Paul; that it 
does not exhibit his style of writing, or tone of thought, or manner of reasoning,—are the causes 
usually alleged for doubting that he was itsauthor. But these have been rebutted by an overwhelming 
mass of various evidence, externa] and internal, which not only shews that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by St. Paul, but scarcely leaves it possible that it could be written by any one else. We 
cannot state this evidence, as it will not bear the abridgment which our limits require; but the 
reader may be referred for a satisfactory exhibition of it in Professor Stuart’s Introduction to his 
translation of the Epistle, in the general Introduction of the Rev. T. H. Horne, vol. iv. pp. 
409—422, and in the article on this Epistle in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 

Assuming that St. Paul was the author of this epistle, the notes of time intimate very plainly that 
it was written towards the end of his first imprisonment at Rome, or before he had left Italy after 
his release. This is evinced by his sending the salutations of the saints in Italy (ch. xiii. 24), and 
by his promise to see the Hebrews shortly (ch. xiii. 23). It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
epistle could not possibly have been written after the destruction of the temple and the cessation of 
its ordinances. 

There has been some difference of opinion with regard to ‘the Hebrews’ to whom this epistle is 
addressed. Some suppose that it denotes those Jews who, on account of the persecutions which they 
suffered, or from being forewarned of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, had left their own 
country, and were at this time dispersed through Asia Minor. But there seems greater probability 
in the more ancient opinion, to which also the great body of modern critics and commentators adhere ; 
which is, that the epistle was intended for the use of the Jewish converts in Palestine, who were 
called Hebrews, par excellence, to distinguish them from the Jews in foreign countries, who were 
- styled Hellenists and Grecians. The object of the writer manifestly is to cheer and reassure them 
under the discouragements which they sustained, and the threats, reproaches, and persecutions to 
which they were exposed from the unbelieving Jews. 

It is generally agreed that the expressions and the entire style of the Epistle to the Hebrews are 


of purer Greek than is found in the other writings of St. Paul, and that the Hebraisms are far less 
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numerous. Clement of Alexandria believed that he saw in it the same characters, the same taste, 
and, to use his own expression, the same colour (roy atrév xpwra) as in the writings of St. Luke. 
Others have thought so too, and were led from that to entertain the opinion that Luke was the 
author. Erasmus, for instance, who must be allowed a sufficient judge of Greek style, thinks the 
style of the Epistle to the Hebrews is the same or nearly the same as that of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Grotius detects some forms of speech which are peouliar to that evangelist, but is of opinion that the 
style of this epistle is more elevated than that of his Gospel and Acts. Bearing in mind what has 
been said of the style of the Acts of the Apostles, these comparisons involve the highest praise that 
could be given to the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The conclusion founded on the resem- 
blance of the style to that of Luke, that he was the author of the epistle, might be of some weight if 
brought to strengthen other reasons, but is of little importance when it stands by itself in opposition 
to the other and stronger reasons which assign the authorship to St. Paul. Besides, it is by no 
means agreed that there is this close resemblance to the style of St. Luke. Spanheim, for one, 
finds much difference, and alleges Luke’s Greek to be much more pure than that of the author of 
this epistle. Cappellus finds an equally material difference between the two writers, as many have 
done since. But however they differ in these comparative estimates, all interpreters, modern as 
well as ancient, are prodigal in their eulogiums upon this noble writing. ‘This Epistle to the 
Hebrews,’ says Lardner, ‘is bright and elegant from beginning to end, and surpasseth as much the 
style of St. Luke as it does the style of St. Paul in his acknowledged epistles. In short, this is 
an admirable epistle, but singular in sentiment and language; somewhat different in both respects 
from the other writings of the New Testament.’ This writer inclines to the opinion of Origen, 
that the sentiments are Paul’s, but the language and style another's; and between the two opinions— 
that it was originally written by Paul in Hebrew, and translated by Luke or some one else into 
Greek, or that it was dictated by him in Hebrew, and written down in Greek by another—he inclines 
to the latter alternative. But less weight is now attached to these points as militating against the 
direct authorship of Paul, and we are disposed to agree with Macknight in questioning whether there 
is really such great difference between the style of this and Paul’s other epistles as is so often alleged. 
Much apparent difference might be produced by the peculiar nature of the subject, and by the 
abundance of the quotations from the Old Testament which it contains, ‘These being mostly of a 
striking and grand character are alone sufficient to impart to the epistle that peculiar elevation of 
tone and style which is justly aseribed to it; and it cannot escape notice that the noblest passages of 
the epistle are those the texture of which is formed out of the Old ‘Testament. 

The separate commentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews are numerous. Most of them 
are named in the following list, in which, as usual, the author’s name, the place, and the date 
only are given, when the title is the common one, Commentarius in Epistolam ad Ebraos :— 
(Ecolampadii Eplanationes in Epistolam ad Hbreos, Basilee, 1586; Megandri, Farrago Ad- 
notationum tn Epistolam ad Ebreos, Tiguri, 1539; Grandis, Parisiis, 1546; Hyperius, Tiguri, 
1585; Brentius, Tubing, 1571; Buccafocus, Rome, 1587; Grynei Explanatio Eptistole ad 
Ebreos, Basile, 1587; Delphinus, Rome, 1587; Hunni Exegesis Epistole ad Ebreos, Francof. 
ad Mcenum, 1589; Ribera, Salmanticw, 1598; Rungii Analysis et Disputationes in Eptstolam ad 
Ebreos, Vitemberge, 1600; Rollock, Geneve, 1605; De Tena, Toleti, 1611; Lyserus, Vitem- 
bergee, 1616; Junii In Epistolam ad Ebreos methodica et brevis Enarratio, Heidelberge, 1610 ; 
Capelli Observationes in Epist. ad Ebreos, Sedani, 1624; Jones, A Commentary on the Epistles to 
Philemon and the Ebrews, Lond., 1635; Dickson, An Explanation of the Epistle to the Ebrews, 
Aberdeen, 1635; Schlichting et J. Crell, Cracow, 1634; Gerhardus, Jen, 1641; Vincentius, 
Parisiis, 1646; Downham, 4 Commentary upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, London, 1646 ; Lush- 


ington, A Commentary on the Hebrews, Lond., 1646; Horneii Jn Epistolam Apostoli Pauli ad | 


Ebreos Expositio litteralis, Brunsuige, 1655; Maior, Jene, 1655; Gouge, A Commentary upon 
the whole Epistle to the Hebrews, Lond., 1655; Wandalini Paraphrasis in Epist. ad Ebreos, 
Hafnie, 1661; Stresoni Commentarius analytico-practicus in Epist. ad Ebreos, Hage, 1661 ; 
Lawsoni Expositio Epistole ad Ebreos, London, 1662; Owen, An Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, with preliminary Exercitations, London, 1668, 1840; Schmidii Jn Epist. Pauli ad 
Ebreos Commentarius, Argentor., 1680; Wittichii Jnvestigatio Epistole ad Sbraos, etc., 
Amstelodami, 1691; Hoeke, Lugd. Bat., 1693; Nemethi Epistole Pauli ad Ebreos explicata, 
Franeckerze, 1695; Groenewegen, Uytlegginge van den Zendbrief aan de FEbreen, Lugd. 
Bat., 1693; Maii Paraphrasis Epistole ad Ebreos, Giesse, 1687; Akersloot, Uytlegginge 
over den Zendbrief van Paulus aan de Ebreen, Breme, 1697; Creyghton, Sendbrief des Apostels 
Pauli to den Ebreen, Franck., 1699; Heideggeri Labores exegeticti in Epist. ad Lbreos, Tiguri, 
1700; Schomeri Exegesis in Epistolas Pauli ad Ebreos, Jacobi et partem prioris Petri, 
Rostochii, 1701; Braunius, Amstelodami, 1705; Olearii Analysis logica Epistole ad Ebreos, 
cum Observationibus philologicis, Lipsiz, 1706; Brochmandus, Haefnise, 1706; Starckii Note selecta, 
eritice, philologice et exegetica in Epistolam Pauli ad Ebreos, Lipsie, 1710; D’Qutrien, Send- 
hrief van Paulus aan de Ebreen, Amsterdam, 1711; Droscher, Zn Epistolam Pauli ad Ebreos 


a 
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Commentarius, etc., Francof., 1717 ; Wells, Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews explained, Oxford, 


1713; Peirce, A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle to the Hebrews, Lond., 1727 ; Cellarius, Verk- 
lirter Jesus, das ist, hurtze und erbauliche Auslegung der Epistel...an die Ebreer, Ulm, 1731; 
Rambach, Grundliche und erbauliche Erklirung der Epistel Pauli an die Ebreer, Frankfort, 
1742; Carpzovii Lxercitationes in Pauli Epistolam ad Ebreos ex Philone Alexandrino, Helm- 
stadii, 1750; Sykes, Paraphrase and Notes upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, Lond., 1755 ; Cramer, 
Eirklirung des Briefes Pauli an die Bbreer, Hafnie, 1757; Struensee, Erklarung des Briefes 
an die Ebréer, Flensburg, 1763; Baumgarten, Hrklarung des Briefes Pauli an die Ebreer, Hale, 
1763; Michaelis, Arkldrung des ry Ae an die Hebrier, Frankf., 1762-64; Zacharia, Paraphras- 
tische Erkidrung des Briefes an die Hebrier, Gottingen, 1771; Morus, Der Brief an die Hebrier 
tibersetzt, etc., Leipzig, 1786 ; Blasche, Systematischer Commentar tiber den Brief an die Hebrder 
tngleichen iiber Messianische Weissagungen der Prophet Jesaias, etc., Leipzig, 1782; Storr, Pauli 
Brief an die Hebréer eliutert, Tubingen, 1789 ; Ernesti, Lectiones Academ. in Epistolam ad Hebreos, 
Leipzig, 1795 ; Schulz, Der Briefan die Hebrier. Lsinleitung, Uebersetzung und Anmerkungen, Bres- 
lau, 1818; Maclean, A Paraphrase and Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, London, 1819; 
Seyffarth, De Epistole, que dicitur ad Hebreos, indole maxime peculiari Librum, Lipsie, 1821 ; 
Epitre aux Hebreux, divisée dapres les matietres, avec des sommatres indiquant le contenu et l’objet 
de chaque division et sous-division, des Notes, et des intercalations explicatives entremélés au texte, 
Genéve, 1824; Boehme, Epist. ad Hebreos, Latiné vertit atque Commentario perpetuo, Leipzig, 
1825; Moses Stuart, 4 Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, Andover (U.S.), 1827, London, 
1833; Sampson, A Literal Translation of St. Paul’s Iipistle to the Hebrews, from the Original 
Greek, with copious explanatory Notes, London, 1828; Bleek, Der Brief an die Hebréer, eldutert 
durch Einleitung, Uebersetzung, und fortlaufenden Commentar, Berlin, 1828; Kuinoel, Leipzig, 
1831; Gelpke, Vindice Originis Pauline ad Hebreos Epistolam, Lugd. Bat., 1882; Klee, Com- 
mentar tiber den Apostel Paulus Sendschreibung an die Hebrier, Mainz, 1833 ; Paulus, Des Apostel 
Paulus Ermahnungsschreiben an die Hebrier-Christen, etc., Heidelberg, 1833; Conder, The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, a new Translation in Sections, with mart baa Notes, and an introductory 
Syllabus, Lond., 1834; Manchester (George, Duke of), Hore Hebraice: an Attempt to discover 
how the Argument of the Lpistle to the Hebrews must have been understood by those to whom tt was 
addressed, London, 1835 ; Tholuck, Commentar zum Briefe an die Hebrier, Berlin, 1840, translated 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library’ (vols. xxxviii., xxxix.), by the Rev. James Hamilton—with an 
Appendix of Dissertations, translated by J. E. Ryland ; Stein, Der Brief an die Hebrder, theo- 
retische-praktische erklirt, etc., Leipzig, 1828; Foster, The Apostolical Authority of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews vindicated, etc., Lond., 1838; Calvin’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
translated from the Latin, Lond., 1838 ; Barnes, Notes, Practical and Explanatory, on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, New York, 1843. 


CHAPTER I. 


1 Christ in these last times coming to us from the 
Father, 4 is preferred above the angels, both in 
person and office. 

ne We Gin “=~. OD, who at 

ap Uy) ya o'|| Ss" IS > sundry times 

| i<%) and in divers 

g'\ manners 

—"" spake in time 
| past unto the 

: Z WRONG) fathers — by 

NPOCE SP '7 ie Bp \\ Wil the prophets, 

HLS) EY SSN ) \ko 2 Hathin 










) /By! these last 
WiKi ')))) days spoken 
ri ' = unto us by 
Vn Vl> > his Son, 
San ad: “= ~ whom he 


hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also he made the worlds ; 


1 Wiel. 7. 26. Coloes. 1, 15. 
.) Psal, 104, 4. 


2 Peal, 2.7. Acts 13.33. Chap. 5. 5. 
© Peal. 45. 6, 7. 


3 ‘Who being the brightness of Ais glory, 
and the express image of his person, and up- 
holding all things by the word of his power, 
when he had by himself purged our sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high ; 

4 Being made so much better than the 
angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a 
more excellent name than they. 

5 For unto which of the angels said he at 
any time, “Thou art my Son, this day have I 
ag Nati thee ? And again, °I will be to him 
a Father, and he shall be to me a Son? 

6 And again, when he bringeth in the first- 
begotten into the world, he saith, ‘And let all 
the angels of God worship him. 

7 And of the angels he saith, "Who maketh 
his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of 


fire 


8 But unto the Son he saith, °Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre of 
‘righteousness 7s the sceptre of thy kingdom. 


8 2Sam.7. 14. 1 Chron. 22.10. Psal. 89.26, 25. <¢ Peal. 97. 7. 
? Gr. rightness, or, struightness. 
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9 Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated 
iniquity ; therefore God, even thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows. 

10 And, °Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth: an 
the heavens are the works of thine hands. 

11 They shall perish ; but thou remainest : 
and they all shall wax old as doth a garment ; 


8 Peal. 102. 25, &e. 


Verse 2. ‘ The worlds.’—There is much allusion in this 
epistle to Jewish notions and modes of expression. The 

ebrew writers very frequently speak of ‘ worlds’ in the 
plural. They counted three worlds,—namely, the upper 
world, or heaven ; the middle world, meaning the regions 
of the air and the firmament; and the lower world, or the 
earth. The two first they also mention as the world of 
angels, the world of orbs. 

4. ‘ Better than the angels.’ —The Jews, in like manner, 
were wont to say, that the Messiah would be higher than 
Abraham—higher than Moses—higher than the angels, 

5. ‘ Thou art my Son.’—It is worthy of being noted that 
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12 And as a vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed: but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not fail. 

13 But to which of the angels said he at 
any time, “Sit on my right pand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool ? 

14 Are they not all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation ? 


9 Psal. 110.1. Matt. 22, 44. 


every one of the passages quoted here, and applied to 
Christ, were by the Jews themselves unhesitatingly applied 


to the Messiah. 

7. ‘His ministers a of fire’—By ‘his ministers’ 
we are to understand ‘his angels,’ as before. In the Old 
Testament, angels are sometimes described as appearing 
in fiery forms. The Jews held that the angels were of a 
fiery nature; and that their horses, chariots, y Fe and 
all instruments of war, were of fire also. (7. Hieros, tit. 
Roshhashana, 58.1.) Part of this notion appears to have 
been founded on the circumstance that Elijah was taken 
away by a chariot and horses of fire, 





CHAPTER II. 


1 We ought to be obedient to Christ Jesus, 5 and 
that because he vouchsafed to take our nature upon 
him, 14 as it was necessary. 


THEREFORE we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest 
at any time we should ‘let them slip. 

2 For if the word spoken by angels was 
stedfast, and every transgression and disobe- 
dience received a just recompence of reward ; 

3 How shall we eseape, if we neglect so 
ge salvation ; which at the first began to 

spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him ; 

4 God also bearing them witness, both 
with signs and wonders, and with divers 
miracles, and "gifts of the Holy Ghost, ac- 
cording to his own will ? 

5 For unto the angels hath he not put in 
subjection the world to come, whereof we 
speak. 
6 But one in a certain place testified, 
saying, °What is man, that thou art mindful 
a ay ? or the son of man, that thou visitest 

m 

7 Thou madest him ‘a little lower than 
the angels; thou crownedst him with glory 
and honour, and didst set him over the works 
of thy hands: 

8 *Thou hast put all things in subjection 
under his feet. For in that he put all in sub- 


1 Ge. rua out as leaking vessels. 2 Or, distributions. 8 
6 Or, by. 7 Pal @ Peal.18.2.° © Jaa. 8. 18, 


jection under him, he left nothing that zs not 
put under him. But now we see not yet all 
things put under him. 

9 But we see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels ‘for the suffering of 
death, crowned with glory and honour ; that 
he by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man. 

10 For it became him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bring- 
ing many sons unto glory, to make the captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings. 

11 For both he that sanctifieth and the 
who are sanctified are all of one: for which 
cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren, 

12 Saying, 7I will declare thy name unto 
my brethren, in the midst of the church will 
I sing pare unto thee. 


13 And again, *I will pe my trust in him. 
And again, "Behold I and the children which 
God hath given me. 


14 Forasmuch then as the children are 

rtakers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
ikewise took part of the same; that through 
death he might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil ; 

15 And deliver them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 

16 For verily ‘*he took not on him the 
nature of angels; but he took on him the 
seed of Abraham. 

17 Wherefore in all things it behoved him 


4 Or, a little while inferior to. 5 1 Cor. 15. 27 


Pral. 8. 4, &c. . 
10 Gr. he taketh not hold of angels, but of the seed of Abraham he takcth huld. 
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to be made like unto Ais brethren, that he 
might be a merciful and faithful high priest 
in things pertaining to God, to make recon- 
ciliation for the sins of the people. 


Verse 2. * The word spoken by arigels.’—See the note on 
Gal. iii. 19. 
14. ‘ Him that had the power of death,’ etc.—In the 


CHAPTER III. 


1 Christ ts more worthy than Moses: 7 thereforeif we 
believe not in him, we shall be more worthy of punish- 
ment than hardhearted Israel. 


WHEREFORE, holy brethren, ‘ep eek of the 
heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and 
High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus ; 

2 Who was faithful to him that ‘appointed 
him, as also *Moses was faithful in all his house. 

3 For this man was counted worthy of 
more glory than Moses, inasmuch as he who 
hath builded the house hath more honour than 
the house. 

4 For every house is builded by some 
man; but he that built all things is God. 

5 And Moses verily was faithful in all his 
house, as a servant, for a testimony of those 
things which were to be spoken after ; 

6 But Christ as a son over his own house ; 
whose house are we, if we hold fast the con- 
fidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm 
unto the end. 

7 Wherefore (as the Holy Ghost saith, 
*To day if ye will hear his voice, 

8 Harden not your hearts, as in the pro- 
vocation, in the day of temptation in the 
wilderness : 

9 When your fathers tempted me, proved 
‘me, and saw my works forty years. 


‘' Gr. made. 1 Sam. 12. 6. 8 Num. 12. 7. 


Verse 8. § Worthy of more glory than Moses.’ —The Jews 
constantly exalted the glory of Moses. They called him 
‘a father in law, a father in wisdom, a father in prophecy.’ 
They considered him as ‘the father, master, and head of all 
the prophets.’ And they allege that more miracles were 
wrought by and_for Moses, than by or for all the other 

rophets together ; and hence that he exceeded all, not only 
in the excellency of prophecy, but also in the multitude of 
miracles, Yet they allowed that Messiah, and Messiah only, 
should be greater than Moses. 
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18 For in that he himself hath suffered 
being tempted, he is able to succour them 
that are tempted. 





Jewish writings Satan is often called ‘the angel of death ;’ 
and it is also said that his power, as such, should in the 
days of the king Messiah be destroyed. 


10 Wherefore I was grieved with that 
generation, and said, They do alway err in 
their heart; and they have not known my 
ways. 

11 So I sware in my wrath, ‘They shall 
not enter into my rest. 

12 Take heed, brethren, lest there be in 
any of you an evil heart of unbelief, in depart- 
ing from the living God. 

13 But exhort one another daily, while it 
is called To day ; lest any of you be hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin. 

14 For we are made partakers of Christ, 
if we hold the beginning of our confidence 
stedfast unto the end ; 

15 While it is said, To day if ye will hear 
his voice, harden: not your hearts, as in the 
provocation. 

16 For some, when they had heard, did 
Dealers howbeit not all that came out of 

gypt by Moses. 

17 But with whom was he grieved forty 
ears? was té not with them that had sinned, 
whose carcases fell in the wilderness ? 

18 And to whom sware he that they 
should not enter into his rest, but to them 
that believed not ? 

19 So we see that they could not enter in 
because of unbelief. 


Chap. 4. 7. 4 Gr. Uf they shall enter 5 Num 14, 29, &e. 


— ‘* Hath builded the house.’— Among the Jews, a house 
means not only the material building, but all which it 
contains—that is, the family by which it is occupied. 
Hence, to build a house not only means to erect a building, 
but to beget or establish a family. These are still familiar 
Oriental se eth ; and that ofxes is in this text employed 
in the sense of ‘ family’ seems to be the general opinion of 
commentators. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
1 The rest of Christians is attained by fatth. 12 The 
of God's word. 14 By our Hiyh Priest 


Jesus the Son of God, subject to infirmities, but not 
to sin, 16 we must and may go boldly to the throne 
of grace. 


Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being 
left us of entering into his rest, any of you 
should seem to come short of it. 

2 For unto us was the gospel preached, as 
well as unto them: but ‘the word preached 
did not profit them, “not being mixed with 
faith in them that heard 2. 

3 For we which have believed do enter into 
rest, as he said, ’As I have sworn in my wrath, 
if they shall enter into my rest: although the 
works were finished from the foundation of the 
world. 

4 For he spake in a certain place of the 
seventh day on this wise, ‘And God did rest 
the seventh day from all his works. 

5 And in this place again, If they shall 
enter into my rest. 

6 Seeing therefore it remaineth that some 
must enter therein, and they to whom *it was 
first preached entered not in because of un- 
belief: 

7 (Again, he limiteth a certain day, saying 
in David, To day, after so long a time; as it 
is said, To day if ye will hear his voice, har- 
den not your hearts. 


' Gr. the word of hearing. 
5 Or, the gospel was first preached, 


Verse 8. ‘ Jesus.’—This should have been rendered 
* Joshua,’ to preveut confusion: for "Incovs, Jesus, is 
merely the Greek form of the Hebrew name Joshua. 

12. ‘ Dividing asunder . . . the joints and marrow.’—It is 
probable that there is here an‘ allusion to the dividing of 
the victim in the Jewish sacrifices, by which all its parts 
were penetrated, searched, and laid open. The process is 
fninutely described in the Mishna ( Tamid, iv. 2): ‘When 
the lamb for the daily sacrifice was slain, the priest hun 
it up by the foot, and flayed it. And when he had flaye 
it down to the breast, he cut off the head ; after which he 
finished the skinning. He next divided the heart, and 
cleared out the blood; then he cut off the shoulders; and 


CHAPTER V. 


1 The authority and honour of our Saviour's preest- 
hood. 11 Negligence in the knowledge thereof is 
reproved. 


For every high priest taken from among 
men is ordained for men in things pertaining 
to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacri- 
fices for sins : 


} Or, can reasonably bear with. 
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8 Or, beeause they were nat 
© That is, Jushaa. 


[A.D. 64 


8 For if ‘Jesus had given them rest, then 
would he not afterward have spoken of an- 
other day. 

9 There remaineth therefore a ‘rest to the 
people of God. 

10 For he that is entered into his rest, he 
also hath ceased from his own works, as God 
did from his.) 

11 Let us labour therefore to enter into 
that rest, lest any man fall after the same ex- 
ample of *unbelief. 

12 For the word of God 7s quick, and 
powerful, and sharper than any twoedged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row, and is a discerner of the thouglits ‘and 
intents of the heart. 

13 Neither is there any creature that is 
not manifest in his sight: but all things ave 
naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do. 

14 Seeing then that we have a great high 
priest, that is d into the heavens, Jesus 
the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession. 

15 For we have not an high priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities ; but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin. 

16 Let us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need. 


united by faith to. 3 Psal. 95. 11. 4 Gen. 2. 2. 





» keeping of a 8 Or, disobedience. 


when he came to the right leg he cut it off. Lastly, he.cut 
the carcase down through the chine-bone; and thus all 
its parts were manifest before him.’ The last expression, 
it will be observed, is the same which the apostle uses: 
and to the last part of the process, the cutting down 
reese the back-bone, he may be thought more especially 
to refer, 

13. ‘ Naked .. . opened.’—There seems to be here a 
continued application of the allusion just explained : 
‘naked,’ as the victim when it is flayed; ‘open,’ as the 
same victim when it is cut open, or rather when its back- 
bone has been cut down all ugh. 


2 Who ‘can have compassion on the igno- 
rant, and on them that are out of the way ; 
for that he himself also is compassed with in- 
firmity. 

3 And by reason hereof he ought, as for 
the people, so also for himself, to offer for sins. 

4 "And no man taketh this honour unto 
himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron. 7 

2 2 Chron. 26. 18. 


Cuap. VI.] 


5 So also Christ glorified not himself to be 
made an high priest; but he that said unto 
him, °Thou art my Son, to day have I begot- 
ten thee. 

6 As he saith also in another place, “Thou 
art a priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chisedec. 

7 Who in the days of his flesh, when he had 
offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears unto him that was 
able to save Sim from death, and was heard 
*in that he feared ; 

8 Though he were a Son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffered ; 

9 And being made perfect, he became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that 
obey him ; 


8 Psal. 2.7. Chap. 1. 5. 





4 Peal, 110. 4. Chap. 7. 17 
8 Or, perfect. 


Verse 4. ‘ Noman taketh this honour unto himself,’ etc.— 
This was the old rule; and no man dared to transgress it 
in ancient times. But in the time of the apostle the prac- 
tice was very different: persons without any right and 
often without qualification, taking the office of the high- 
priesthood upon themselves, or obtaining it by interest, 
favour, or even by purchase, from the Roman governors, 
or from the petty kings in whoee gift it was placed. This 
we have noticed on other occasions. 

7. ‘ Supplications.’—The original word (ixernplas) de- 
notes, in its primary signification, the olive branches which 
suppliants for peace were wont to bear in their hands. 
Hence, as here, it came to denote supplications in the 
abstract. 

10. ‘ Called of God an high-priest.’—‘ Called,’ in the 
sense of saluted, proclaimed, constituted: with reference 
to which Bloomfield (in Recensio Synop.) remarks: ‘This 


CHAPTER VI. 


1 He exhorteth not to fall back from the faith, 11 but 


to be stedfast, 12 diligent, and patient to wait upon 
Gods. 15 brownie’ God ta sadal care ox hes promise 


THEREFORE leaving ‘the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfec- 
tion; not laying again the foundation of repent- 
ance from dead works, and of faith toward God, 

2 Of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying 
on of hands, and of resurrection of the dead, 
and of eternal judgment. 

3 And this will we do, if God permit. 

4 For *¢ is impossible for those who were 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the hea- 
venly gift, and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, 

5 And have tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, 

6 If they shall fall away, to renew them 


1 Or, the word of the beginning of Christ. 


HEBREWS. 





5 Or, for his piety. 
® Or, uf an habit, or, perfection. 





[A.D. 64. 


10 Called of God an high priest after the 
order of Melchisedec. 

11 Of whom we have many things to say, 
and hard to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of 
hearing. 

12 For when for the time ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need that one teach you 
again which Je the first principles of the 
oracles of God ; and are become such as have 
need of ‘milk, and not of strong meat. 

13 For every one that useth milk 7%s un- 
skilful in the word of righteousness: for he is 
a babe. 

14 But strong meat belongeth to them that 
are “of full age, even those who by reason °of 
se pe their senses exercised to diesen good 
and evil. 


© 1 Cor. 3, 2. 7 Gr. hath no expericnoe. 


will easily appear to be the trne sense, if we consider that 
according to ancient, and, indeed, modern usage, appoint- 
ment to any dignity or office is often made by the soverei 

not only tn vesting the person with a robe or ring, but by 
addressing and saluting him by the name of the office and 
dignity ; as, for instance, in conferring the honour of 
knighthood.’ 

13. ‘ one that useth milk ...ts a babe.’—Carp- 
zovius, with the erudite simplicity uot uncommon with 
commentators and antiquarians, produces a mass of 
classical authority for the fact that babes were anciently 
fed with milk. It may be more usefal to remark that 
milk has in all ages been recommended as a food fit not 
only for babes but for aged persons, whose powers of 
digestion are too weak to separate the nourishment from 
mabe solid fare. To this the Apostle seems to allude in 

verse, 


again unto repentance ; seeing they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him 
to an open shame. | 

7 For the earth which drinketh in the rain 
that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth 
herbs meet for them *by whom it 1s dressed, 
receiveth blessing from God. 

8 But that which beareth thorns and briers 
ts rejected, and 7s nigh unto cursing; whose 
end zs to be burned. 

9 But, beloved, we are persuaded better 
things of you, and things that accompany sal- 
vation, though we thus speak. 

10 For God is not unrighteous to forget 
your work and labour of love, which ye have 
shewed toward his name, in that ye have 
ministered to the saints, and do minister. 

11 And we desire that every one of you do 
shew the same diligence to the full assurance 
of hope unto the end : 


2 Chap. 10. 26. 8 Or, for. 
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12 That ye be not slothful, but followers 
of them who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises. 

13 For when God made promise to Abra- 
ham, because he could swear by.no greater, 
‘he sware by himself, 

14 Saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, 
and multiplying I will multiply thee. 

15 And so, after he had patiently endured, 
he obtained the promise. 

16 For men verily swear by the greater : 
and an oath for confirmation is to them an 
end of all strife. 


4 Gen. 22. 16, 17. 


Verse 8. ‘ Whose end is to be burned.’—This is in allusion 
to the common practice among the Oriental and Roman 
agriculturists of burning bad and barren lands. The 
Apostle’s argument requires him to stop his simile at this, 
making it appear as an act of punishment. But in agri- 
culture the ultimate object was, of course, to render the 
land available for useful purposes. Perhape the strongest 
point of illustration is afforded by Pliny: ‘ There are some 
who burn the stubble on the field, chiefly upon the authority 
of Virgil: the principal reason for which is, that they may 
burn the seeds of weeds’ (Hist. Nat., xviii. 30). The au- 
thority of Virgil, to which Pliny refers, may be found in 
Georg. i. 1. 84, etc. :— 

‘Sepe etiam steriles incendere profuit 
Atque levem stipulam crepitantibus urere flammis.’ 


‘ It has often been useful to set fire to barren lands, and burn 
the light stubble in crackling es.” 


HEBREWS, 





(A.D. 64. 


17 Wherein God, willing more abundantly 
to shew unto the heirs of promise the immuta- 
bility of his counsel, ’confirmed 3 by an oath: 

18 That by two immutable things, in which 
it was impossible for God to lie, we might 
have a strong consolation, who have fled for 
refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us: 

19 Which hope we have as an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and stedfast, and which enter- 
eth into that within the veil ; 

20 Whither the forerunner is for us en- 
tered, even Jesus, made an high priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedec. 

Gr. inferpused himself by an oath. 


The rest of the passage referred to describes the usefal 
urposes accomplished by this operation. See more 
argely on this subject in Dickson’s Husbandry of the 

Ancients, i, 233. 

18. ‘ Zo lay hold on the hope set before us..—The words 
chosen convey in the original a nautical metaphor, and 
signify to lay hold of and cling to any thing, as a 
drowning mariner does to a rope. 

19. ‘ Entereth into that within the veil.’— Here and else- 
where in this epistle there is a reference to the veil which 
separated the most holy sanctuary from the holy place, 
and within which the high-priest entered only once a year, 
to make el erie for the sins of the people. ‘ The Jews 
had the highest expectations from the service of the high- 
priest entering into the Holy of holies: if on the day of 
expiation he came out alive there was great joy; for then 
they thought they were accepted.’ ((Gemara, tit. Yoma, 
in Whitby.) 








CHAPTER VII. 


1 Christ Jesus is a priest after the order of Melchisedec, 
11 and s far more excellent than the priest of 
Aaron's order. 


For this 'Melchisedec, king of Salem, priest 
of the most high God, who met Abraham re- 
turning from the slaughter of the kings, and 
blessed him ; 

2 To whom also Abraham gave a tenth 
part of all ; first being by interpretation King 
of righteousness, and after that also King of 
Salem, which is, King of peace ; 

3 Without father, without mother, ‘without 
descent, having neither beginning of days, nor 
end of life; but made like unto the Son of 
God ; abideth a priest continually. 

4 Now consider how great this man was, 
unto whom even the patriarch Abraham gave 
the tenth of the spoils. 

5 And verily “they that are of the sons of 
Levi, who receive the office of the priesthood, 
have a commandment to take tithes of the 
people according to the law, that is, of their 


1 Gen. 14. 18, &c. 
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2 Gr. without pedigree. 


brethren, though they come out of the loins of 
Abraham : 

6 But he whose ‘descent is not counted 
from them received tithes of Abraham, and 
blessed him that had the promises. 

7 And without all contradiction the less is 
blessed of the better. 

8 And here men that die receive tithes ; 
but there he receiveth them, of whom it is wit- 
nessed that he liveth: 

9 And as I may so say, Levi also, who re- 
ceiveth tithes, payed tithes in Abraham. 

10 For he was yet in the loins of his father, 
when Melchisedec met him. 

11 If therefore perfection were by the Le- 
vitical priesthood, (for under it the people re- 
ceived the law,) what further need was there 
that another priest should rise after the order 
of Melchisedec, and not be called after the 
order of Aaron ? 

12 For the priesthood being changed, there 
; made of necessity a change also of the 
aw. 

13 For he of whom these things are spoken 


8 Num. 18. 81. 4 Or, pedigree, 


Cuap. VIII. ] 


gave attendance at the altar. 

14 For i¢ is evident that our Lord sprang 
out of Juda; of which tribe Moses spake no- 
thing concerning priesthood. 

15 And it is yet far more evident: for that 
after the similitude of Melchisedec there ariseth 
another priest, 

16 Who is made, not after the law of a 
carnal commandment, but after the power of 
an endless life. 

17 For he testifieth, "Thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedec. 

18 For there is verily a disannulling of the 
commandment going before for the weakness 
and unprofitableness thereof. 

19 For the law made nothing perfect,"but 
the bringing in of a better hope did; by the 
which we draw nigh unto God. 

20 And inasmuch as not without an oath 
he was made priest : 

21 (For those priests were made ‘without 
an oath ; but this with an oath by him that 
said unto him, “"The Lord sware and will not 


5 Psal. 110. 4. 6 Or, but it was the bringing in. 
9 Or, which passeth not from one to another. 10 


HEBREWS. 
pertaineth to another tribe, of which no man 


Or, evermore. ul 





repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec :) 

22 By so much was Jesus made a surety of 
a better testament. 

23 And they truly were many priests, be- 
cause they were not suffered to continue by 
reason of death : 

24 But this man, because he continueth 
ever, hath an ’unchangeable priesthood. 

25 Wherefore he’is able also to save them 
°to the uttermost that come unto God by him, 
oe he ever liveth to make intercession for 

em. 

26 For such an high pes became us, 
who ts holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens ; 

27 Who needeth not daily, as ‘those high 
priests, to offer a sacrifice, first for his own 
sins, and then for the people’s: for this he did 
once, when he offered up himself. 

28 For the law maketh men high priests 
which have infirmity; but the word of the 
oath, which was since the law, maketh the Son, 
who is “consecrated for evermore. 


7 Or, without swearing of an oath, 8 Psal. 110. 4, 
Levit. 9. 7, and 16. 6. {3 Gr. perfected. 





Verse 2. ‘ King of righteousness, or ‘righteous king.’— 
This is the meaning of his proper name, Melchisedec. 

3. ‘ Without father, without mother, without descent.’— 
The last clause, ‘ without descent,’ explains clearly what is 
meant by ‘ without father, without mother :’ that is, that 
no mention is made, nor any record left, of his desceut, 
or even of the names of his father or mother. To take 
the full force of this, it should be recollected that the 
Jews, like the Arabs of the present day, were in the con- 
stant habit of mentioning the name of a man’s father along 
with his own, or instead of his own, as ‘ David, the son of 
Jesse,’ or ‘the son of Jesse’ only: and to be unable to do 
this, from absolute ignorance of the father of an eminent 
person, could not but strike them as a singularity under 
any gy eccieaey heginnt i d of lif 

— ‘ Having neither nRring oO s, nor end of life.’ — 
That is, ‘here is no eocant « ich ahews when he was 
born or when he died. 

12. ‘A change also of the law.’—This must have been a 
hard saying to the Jews; for we know with what difficulty 
it was understood or received even by the converted Jews. 
They were willing enough to take Christianity as an ad- 
junct to Judaism; but could hardly bear to regard it as a 
superseding change. Besides, it was and is an article of 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 By the eternal priesthood of Christ the Levitical 
priesthood of Aaron is abolished; 7 and the tem- 
poral covenant with the fathers, by the eternal cove- 

nant of the gospel. 


Now of the things which we have spoken this 
ts the sum: We have such an high priest, 


their faith that the law never shall be changed. Maimo- 
nides states thus the ninth article of their creed: ‘I believe, 
with perfect faith, that this law shall not be changed ; 
neither shall any other law come from the Creator, 
blessed be His name.’ 

21. ‘ Made without an oath.’—The high-priests in the 
time of the Apostle were obliged to take an oath that they 
would not allow any of the established customs to be 
changed (Dishaa, tit. Yoma, i. 5). But this was a modern 
innovation, introduced after the rise of the Sadducees, and 
not sanctioned or required by the laws which prescribed 
and regulated the institution. 

23. ‘ Not suffered to continue by reason of death.’—The 
Apostle is all along speaking of the original laws of the 
priesthood, without noticing, unless by implication, the 
abuses which prevailed in his own times. Then, scarcely 
any priest was allowed to continue in his office till death, 
unless he happened to die very soon after his appointment. 
The Jews themselves say, with re that in those times 
the office was almost annual; and they mark the difference 
between the more ancient and the then prevailing practice, 
by stating that under the first temple there were but 
eighteen high-priests, whereas under the second there 
were more than three hundred. 


who is set on the right hand of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens ; 

2 A minister ‘of the sanctuary, and of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and 
not man. 

3 For every high priest is ordained to offer 

ifts and sacrifices : wherefore zt is of necessity 

t this man have somewhat also to offer. 


8 Or, of holy things. 
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4 For if he were on earth, he should not 
be a priest, seeing that “there are priests that 
offer gifts according to the law : 

5 Who serve unto the example and shadow 
of heavenly things, as Moses was admonished 
of God when he was about to make the taber- 
nacle: *for, See, saith he, ¢hat thou make all 
things according to the pattern shewed to thee 
in the mount. 

6 But now hath he obtained a more ex- 
cellent ministry, by how much also he is the 
mediator of a better ‘covenant, which was 
established upon better promises. 

7 For if that first covenant had been fault- 
legs, then should no place have been sought 
for the second. 

8 For finding fault with them, he saith, 
*Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when 
I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah : 

9 Not according to the covenant that I 


2 Or, they are priests. 


HEBREWS. 


8 Exod. 25.40. Acts 7. 44. 
© Gr. give. 


[A.D 64. 


made with their fathers in the day when I 
took them by the hand to lead them out of 
the land of Egypt; because they continued 
not in my covenant, and I regarded them not, 
saith the Lord. 

10 For this zs the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith 
the Lord ; I will “put my laws into their mind, 
and write them ‘in their hearts: and I will be 
to them a God, and they shall be to me a 

eople : 

11 And they shall not teach every man his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: for all shall know me, from 
the least to the greatest. 

12 For I will be merciful to their unright- 
eousness, and their sins and their iniquities 
will I remember no more. 

13 In that he saith, A new covenant, he 
hath made the first old. Now that which de- 
cayeth and waxeth old 7s ready to vanish away, 


4 Or, testament. 5 Jer. 81. 31, 32, 33, 34. 


7 Or, upon 








CHAPTER IX. 


1 The rites and bloody sacrifices of the law, 11 far 
inferior to the dignity and perfection of the blood and 
sacrifice of Christ. 


THEN verily the first covenant had also 'ordi- 
nances of divine service, and a worldly sanc- 
tuary. 

2 For there was a tabernacle made; the 
first, wherein was the candlestick, and the 
table, and the shewbread; which is called 
“the sanctuary. 

3 And after the second veil, the tabernacle 
which is called the Holiest of all; 

4 Which had the golden censer, and the 
ark of the covenant overlaid round about with 
gold, wherein was “the golden pot that had 
manna, and *Aaron’s rod that budded, and 
*the tables of the covenant ; 

5 And ‘over it the cherubims of glory sha- 
dowing the mercyseat; of which we cannot 
now speak particularly. 

6 Now when these things were thus or- 
dained, the priests went always into the first 
tabernacle, accomplishing the service of God. 

7 But into the second went the high priest 
alone ‘once every year, not without blood, 
which he offered for himself, and for the 
errors of the peo le : 

y 


way into the holiest of all was not yet made 
manifest, while as the first tabernacle was yet 
standing : . 

gy ich was a figure for the time then 
present, in which were offered both gifts and 
sacrifices, that could not make him that did 
the service perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
science ; 

10 Which stood only in meats and drinks, 
and divers washings, and carnal "ordinances, 
imposed on them until the time of reformation. 

11 But Christ being come an high priest 
of good things to come, bya ter and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that 
is to say, not of this building ; 

12 Neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by his own blood he entered in once into 
the holy place, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us. 

13 For if **the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and ''the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the un- 
clean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh : 

14 How much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
himself without “spot to God, purge your con- 
science from dead works to serve the living 
God ? 

15 And for this cause he is the mediator 
of the new testament, that by means of death, 


8 The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the | for the redemption of the transgressions that 
Or, ceremonies. 8 Exod. 40. 4. ® Or, holy. # Bxod. 16. 84. $ Num. 17. 10, 
6 Deut. 10.5. & Kings 8.9. 2 Chron. 5. 10. 7 Exod, 25. 22. 8 Exod. 30. 10. Levit. 16. 2. ® Or, rites, or, ceremonies. 
10 Levit. 16. 4. 1) Num. 19. 17, &e. 12 Or, fault, 
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were under the first testament, they which are 
called might receive the promise of eternal in- 
heritance. 

16 For where a testament is, there must 
also of necessity *“be the death of the testator. 

17 For a testament ts of force after men 
are dead: otherwise it is of no strength at all 
while the testator liveth. 

18 Whereupon neither the first testament 
was ‘‘dedicated without blood. 

19 For when Moses had spoken every pre- 


-cept to all the people according to the law, he 


took the blood of calves and of goats, with 
water, and ‘*scarlet wool, and hyssop, and 
sprinkled both the book, and all the people, 

20 Saying, '*This zs the blood of the testa- 
ment which God hath injoined unto you. 

21 Moreover he sprinkled likewise with 
blood both the tabernacle, and all the vessels 
of the ministry. 

22 And ost all things are by the law 

urged with blood; and without shedding of 
lood is no remission. 


13 Or, be brought in. 


it Or, purified, 15 Or, purple. 


Verse 2, ‘ Tabernacle ... candlestick,’ etc.—All the par- 
ticulars here enumerated have been sufficiently noticed and 
illustrated in the Pentateuch, under the texts which the 
marginal references indicate. 

3. ‘ The second veil.’—Only one veil is mentioned in the 
Scriptural account of the tabernacle and the temple of So- 
lomon; and this was the one between the holy place and 
the holy of holies. There was indeed a hanging for the 
door of the tabernacle, but this is nowhere called a veil. 
The case was, however, different in the temple which stood 
when the Apostle wrote; for it had two veils between the 
holy place and the holy of holies. That is, there was an 
outer, or first veil, facmmg the holy place, and an inner, or 
second veil, facing the sanctuary : and between them there 
was the space of a cubit. In the temple of Solomon there 
was a walla cubit thick between the holy place and the 
holy of holies; and the veil was that of the entrance in 
this wall. But in the second temple there was no wall, 
but these two large veils, a cubit apart, in its place. The 
reason of this difference was, that although the builders of 
the second temple knew of the wall in the previous temple, 
they could not tell whether its thickness, of-one cubit, was 
to be measured as belonging to the forty cubits of the holy 
place, or to the twenty cubits of the sanctuary : i from 
this perplexity, they abetained from building any wall, but 

ve the fall measures of forty and twenty cubits to the 

oly place and sanctuary respectively, and by the two cur- 
tains which they hung up, separated a space equal to the 
thickness of the ancient wall. This, in brief, is the account 
which Maimonides gives of this affair; and with him agree 
other Jewish writers, who often refer to this difficulty, and 
to what they regard as the ingenious device by which it 
was obviated. | 

6. ‘ The aia went always.’—Which seems to prove that 
this Epistle was written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and its temple. 

— ‘The first tabernacle.’—That is, the first or outer 
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23 It was therefore necessary that the pat- 
terns of things in the heavens should be puri- 
fied with these ; but the heavenly things phisan- 
selves with better sacrifices than these. 

24 For Christ is not entered into the holy 
places made with hands, which are the figures 
of the true; but into heaven itself, now °’to 
appear in the presence of God for us: 

25 Nor yet that he should offer himself 
often, as the high priest entereth into the 
holy place every year with blood of others ; 

26 For then must he often have suffered 
since the foundation of the world: but now 
once in the end of the world hath he ap- 


peered to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
rimself. 


27 And as it is appointed unto men once to 
die, but after this the judgment : 

28 So '’Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many ; and unto them that look for him 
shall he appear the second time without sin 
unto salvation. 





16 Exod, 24. 8. Y 1 John 2. 1. 18 1 Pet. 3. 18, 


part of the tabernacle, the same as the ‘holy place,’ into 
which it was necessary that the priests should enter daily 
to burn incense and to attend thé lamps; and also, once a 
week, to remove and renew the shewbread. 

7. ‘Into the second went the High Priest alone.’ —It 
was death for any one else, priest or Jayman, to enter the 
sanctuary. So carefully was this observed and provided for, - 
that, to prevent its beng D for any one to enter 
to bring out the body of the high-priest, in case he should 
die there, before the Lorn, on the great day of expiation, 
—a cord was fastened to his foot, the end of which was left 
beyond the veil, that he might be drawn out by it if such 
a circumstance occurred. It should be observed that the 
Jews were always in dread lest the high-priest should 
perish in performing the services of that great day. 

‘ Once every year.'—That is, on not more than one 
day in the year: for it appears that he entered more than 
once on that day. He went in, the first time, to offer in- 
cense ; the second time, to sprinkle the blood of the bul- 
lock; the third time, with the blood of the goat; and the 
fourth time, to bring out the censer. If was held that if, 
= a day, he entered a fifth time, he was worthy of 

eath. 
22. ‘ Almost all things,’ ete.-—The writer says ‘almost,’ 
because some things might be purified by water, and others 
by fire. See Num. xxxi. 23. 

— ‘ Without shedding of blood is no remtission.’—It is 
evident that the word ‘almost,’ expressed in the preceding 
clause, must be supplied or understood here also. For in 
Levit. v. 11-13, a man who has sinned, and is so very 
poor as to be unable to bring a living victim for atone- 
ment to the altar, is allowed to bring ‘the tenth part of an 
ephah of fine flour for a sin-offering ;’ and with this ‘ the 
priest shall make an atonement for him, as touching his 
sin that he hath sinned in one of these, and it be 
forgiven him.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 
1 The weakness of the law sacrifices. 10 The sacrifice 
_ of Christ’s body once offered, 14 for ever hath taken 
awdy sins. 19 An exhortation to hold fast the faith, 
with patience and thanksgiving. 
For the law having a shadow of good things 
to come, and not the very image of the things, 
can never with those sacrifices which they 
offered year by year continually make the 
comers thereunto perfect. 

2 For then would they not have ceased to 
be offered ? because that the worshippers once 
purged should have had no more conscience 
of sins. 

3 But in those sacrifices there is a remem- 
brance again made of sins every year. 

4 For it is not ible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sins. 

5 Wherefore when he cometh into the 
world, he saith, ‘Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldest not, but a body *hast thou prepared 
me : 

6 In burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin 
thou hast had no pleasure. 

7 Then said I, Lo, 1 come (in the volume 
of the book it is written of me,) to do thy 
will, O God. ; . 

8 Above when he said, Sacrifice and offer- 
ing and burnt offerings and ering for sin 
thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure 
therein ; which are offered by the law ; 

9 Then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O God. He taketh away the first, that he 
may establish the second. 

10 By the which will we are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for ail. 

11 And every priest standeth daily minis- 
tering and offering oftentimes the same sacri- 
fices, which can never take away sins: 

12 But this man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the 
right hand of God ; 

13 From henceforth expecting ‘till his 
enemies be made his footstool. | 

14 For by one offering he hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified. 

15 Whereof the Holy Ghoat also is a wit- 
ness to us: for after that he had said before, 

16 This zs the covenant that I will make 
with them after those days, saith the Lord, I 
will ‘put my laws into their hearts, and in 
their minds will I write them ; 

17 And their sins and iniquities will I re- 
member no more. 

1 Peal. 40. 6, &e. 

8 Or, liberty. 
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18 Now where remission of these 18, there 
is no more offering for sin. 

19 Having, therefore, brethren, "boldness 
{o enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 

20 By a new and living way, which he hath 
‘consecrated for us, through the veil, that is 
to say, his flesh ; 

21 And having an high priest over the 
house of God ; 

22 Let us draw near with a true heart in 
full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
bodies washed with pure water. 

23 Let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering ; for he zs faithful that 
promised : 

24 And let us consider one another to pro- 
voke unto love and to good works: 

25 Not forsaking the assembling of our- 
sel¥es together, as the manner of some is; 
but exhorting one another: and so much the 
more, as ye see the day approaching. 

26 For if we sin wilfully after that we 
have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 

27 But a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which shall 
devour the adversaries. 

28 He that despised Moses’ law died with- 
out mercy “under two or three witnesses : 

29 Of how much sorer punishment, sup- 
pose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath 
counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith 
he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite unto the Spirit of grace ? 

380 For we know him that hath said, ’ Ven- 
geance belongeth unto me, I will recompense, 
saith the Lord. And again, '°The Lord shall 
judge his people. 

31 Jt ts a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God. 

82 But call to remembrance the former 
days, in which, after ye were illuminated, ye 
endured a great fight of afflictions ; 

33 Partly, whilst ye were made a gazing- 
stock both by reproaches and afflictions ; and 
partly, whilst ye became companions of them 
that were so used. 

84 For ye had compassion of me in my 
bonds, and took joyfully the spoiling of your 
goods, knowing in ee that ye have in 
heaven a better and an enduring substance. 

35 Cast not away therefore your confidence, 
which hath great recompence of reward. 

Chap. 1. 13 1. 38 


A 4 Jer. 31. 33. 
8 Deut. 19.15 Matt.18.16. John 8.17. 2 Cor. 18. 1. 
10 Deur. 32. 36. Peal. 50.4. ' 
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36 For ye have need of patience, that, af- 
ter ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the promise. 

37 For ‘'yet a little while, and he that 
shall come will come, and will not tarry. 


38 Now ‘*the just shall live by faith: but | 


i} Habak, 2. 3, 4. 
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if any man draw back, my soul shall have no 


_ pleasure in him. 


89 But we are not of them who draw back 
unto perdition ; but of them that believe to 
the saving of the soul. : 


18 Rom, 1.17. Gal. 3.11. 





Verse 1. ‘A shadow...and not the very image. —Here 
is a beautiful allusion to the different states of a picture, 
the first faint sketch or outline being contrasted with the 
figure so filled up and finished: as to offer an exact por- 
traiture of the represented objects. 

ll. ¢ priest standeth daily.’—AlNl the services of 


the Levitical priesthood were performed by them in a 
standing posture. | 
82. ‘A great fight.’—Here there is an acknowle 


agonistical metaphor, but we think the allusion is rather 
to the mortal combats of the gladiators than to the compe- 
titions of the Olympic games. 

33. ‘A gaztngatock,’ or ‘ spectacle.’—The metaphorical 
allusion is here continued; and seems to refer to those 
who, in the pres of assembled multitudes, were ex- 
posed to wild beasts in the amphitheatre. 

34. ‘In my bonds.’—If it were. certain that tots 3¢op0is 
pou were the true reading here, the would offer 
conclusive evidence that St. Paul was the author of this 


epistle; but as this is disputed even by many of those who 
assign the epistle to that Apostle, we have not adduced its 
authority in the introductory note. Several MSS. produce 
a different meaning by the insertion of a single letter in 
the word Secpots, which they give as 8eculois; in con- 
formity with which the Syriac, Vulgate, and other ver- 
sions, translate, ‘Ye had cumpassion on those who were in 
bonds.’ There are, however, good reasons for hesitating 
at the conclusion that this, and not the other, is the genuine 

ing. The current reading is declined by Grotius, 
Hammond, Mill, Whitby, Waterland, and Boothroyd, 
among others; but is accepted by Michaelis, Macknight, 
Bloomfield, and others. 

35. ‘ Cast not away therefore your confidence. —Some 
find here a metaphor, taken from the act of soldiers who 
throw away their shields. This was ed as an in- 
famous action, and was in some countries punished as a 
capital crime. See the note on Judges v. & 
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CHAPTER XI. 


1 What faith is. 6 Without faith we cannot please 
a 7 The worthy fruits thereof in the fathers of 
time. 


Now faith is the ‘substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen. 

2 For by it the elders obtained a good re- 

rt. 

3 Through faith we understand that "the 
worlds were framed hy the word of God, so 
- that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do ners 

4 By faith *Abel offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he ob- 
tained witness that he was righteous, God 
testifying of his gifts: and by it he being 
dead ‘yet speaketh. 

5 By faith °Enoch was translated that he 
should not see death; and was not found, 
because God had translated him: for before 
his translation he had this testimony, that he 
pleased God. 

6 But without faith : zs impossible to 

lease him: for he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him. 

7 By faith ‘Noah, being warned of God of 
things not seen as yet, “moved with fear, pre- 

idence 2 Gen. 1.1. 


1 Or, d, oF, COR . 
$ Gen. 5. 24. Wied. 4 10." Boclus. 44. 16, and 49. 14, 
9 Gen. 17. 19, and 21. 2. 19 Gr. acoording to faith, 


pared an ark to the saving of his house ; by 
the which he condemned the world, and be- 
came heir of the righteousness which is by faith. 

& By faith “Abraham, when he was called 
to go out into a place which he should after 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he 
went out, not knowing whither he went. 

9 By faith he sojourned in the land of pro- 
mise, as im a strange. country, dwelling in 
tabernacles with Isaac: and Jacob, the Peirs 
with him of the same promise : 

10 For he looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose buikder and maker zs God. 

11 Through faith also “Sara herself re- 
ceived strength to conceive seed, and was de- 
livered of a child when she was past age, 
because she judged him faithful who had pro- 
mised. 

12 Therefore sprang there even of one, 
and him as good as dead, so many as the stars 
of the sky in multitude, and as the sand 
which is by the’sea shore innumerable. 

13 These all died '°in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them 
afar off, and were persuaded of them, and 
embraced them, and ‘'confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 

14 For they that say such things declare 
plainly that they seek a country. 

® Gen. 4. 4. 4 Or, i yet spoken of. 


6 Gen. 6. 13. 7 Or, being weury. 8 Gen. 12. 4. 
tt Gen. 23. 4, and 47.9. 1 Chron. 29. 15. Pzal. 89. 12, and 119. 19. 
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15 And truly, if they had been mindful of 
that country from whence they came out, they 
might have had opportunity to have returned. 

16 But now they desire a better country, 
that is, an heavenly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God: for he hath 
prepared for them a city. 

17 By faith * Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaac: and he that had received 
the promises offered up his only begotten son, 

18 **Of whom it was said, ‘“That in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called : 

19 Accounting that God was able to raise 
him up, even from the dead; from whence 
also he received him in a figure. 

20 By faith '*Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau 
concerning things to come. 

21 By faith Jacob, when he was a 
'*blessed both the sons of Joseph ; and 
shipped, leaning upon the top of his staff. 

22 By faith '*Joseph, when he died, '’made 
mention of the departing of the children of 
Israel; and gave commandment concerning 
his bones. 

23 By faith **Moses, when he was born, 
was hid three months of his parents, because 
they saw he was a proper child; and they 
were not afraid of the king’s *’commandment. 

24 By faith “Moses, when he was come to 
years, refused to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter ; 

25 Choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season ; 

26 Esteeming the reproach “of Christ 
iba riches than the treasures in Egypt: 
or he had respect unto the recompence of the 
reward. 

27 By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing 
the wrath of the king: for he endured, as 
seeing him who is invisible. 


28 Through faith **he kept the passover, 





dying, 


wor- 


tt Gen. 22. 9. 13 Or, to. i4 Gen. 21. 12. Rom. 9. 7. 
18 Gen. 50. 24, 25. 19 Or, remembered. 80 Exod 

$2 Or, for Christ. % Exod. 12. 21, ke. 25 
#8 Or, that were disobedient. 89 Josh. 2. 1. 


Verse 3. ‘ The worlds.’—In the note to chap. i. 2, we 
have explained the popular sense in which the Jews were 
accustomed to speak of the universe as composed of three 
worlds; and to which the Apostle may be supposed to 
have some reference. The Jews, however, were wont also 
to speak of a plurality of worlds in another sense; for 
they alleged there were many worlds, each with its visible 
heaven, its stars, and planets. They sometimes 
spoke of three hundred and ten, and sometimes of as many 
as eighteen thousand of such worlds. These old notions 
may have some interest to those who, in our day, speculate 
concerning a plurality of worlds. 

23. ‘A proper child.’—That is, a handsome good-looking 
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and the sprinkling of blood, lest he that de- 
stroyed the firstborn should touch them. 

29 By faith **they passed through the Red 
sea as by dry land: which the Egyptians as- 
saying to do were drowned. 

30 By faith **the walls of Jericho fell down, 
after they were compassed about seven days. 

81 By faith *’the harlot Rahab perished not 
with them **that believed not, when **’she had 
received the spies with peace. 

32 And what shall Y more say? for the 
time would fail me to tell of Gedeon, and of 
Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthae ; of 
David also, and Samuel, and of the prophets : 

33 Who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, 

34 Quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens. 

35 Women received their dead raised to 
life again: and others were *°tortured, not 
accepting deliverance; that they might ob- 
tain a better resurrection : 

36 And others had trial of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and 
imprisonment : 

37 They were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the 
sword: they wandered about in sheepskins 
and goatskins ; being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented ; 

38 (Of whom the world was not worthy :) 
they wandered in deserts, and zz mountains, 
| in dens and caves of the earth. 

39 And these all, having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the pro- 
mise : 

40 God having *'provided some better 


| thing for us, that they without us should not 


be made perfect. 


15 Gen. 27. 27, 39. 16 Gen. 48. 15. 7 Gen. 47. 3}. 
.2.2. Acts 7. 20. 21 Fxod. 1. 16. #2 Exod. 2. 11. 
Exod. 14. 22. 2 Josh. 6. 20. @ Jush. 6. 83. 

80 2 Mac. 7. 7. 81 Or, foresecn. 


child; which was the sense in which the word ‘ proper’ 
was used in the time of our translators. The same sense 
is conveyed as by the ‘goodly child’ of the original nar- 
rative, Exod. ii. 2. 

24. * Refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter.’ 
—In this, as in several other instances, the Apostle supplies 
information not to be found in the original narrative. 
Josephus says that Pharaoh’s daughter adopted Moses for 
her own son, and that he was designed to be her father's 
successor ; but that when he came to full age he refused 
to be regarded as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
chose rather to take his part with the opp Hebrews 
from whom he sprung. (Antiq. ii. 9. 7.) How much 
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more of this story than the Apostle sanctions is true, we 
know not; but it may justly be doubted whether the laws 
of Egypt would, under any circumstances, have permitted 
& prospect of his succession to the Egyptian throne, how- 
ever high, in other hae nah the distinction of being called 
‘the son of Pharaoh’s ughter ’ must have been. 

82, ‘ And of Jephthae.'.—The mention of Jephthah’s 
name among those who were distinguished for faith, has 
occasioned much perplexity among expositors—that a 
man of so harsh and severe a character, who seems to have 
sacrificed his own daughter, in consequence of a rash vow, 
should be numbered among those who were eminent for 
piety, as if he were in the like manner distinguished for the 
same qualities, has seemed to be wholly inconsistent and 
improper. The mention of Jephthah’s name, however, 
like that of Samson, should not in any case be construed 
into an approval of all parts of his conduct, but only of 
those parts and particular and signal acts by which the 
quality of faith in God was strikingly manifested. The 
words of Mr. Barnes here are so much to the purpose that 
we transcribe them; and this we do the more readily, as 
they are in entire conformity with the view we have our- 
selves taken of Jephthah’s character and conduct in Judges 
xiv.-xvi. ‘The Apostle does not commend alf which they 
did. He does not deny that they were very imperfect 
men, nor that they did many things which cannot be ap- 
proved or vindicated. He commends only one thing— 
their faith; and in these instances he particularly alludes 
doubtless to their remarkable valour and success in de- 
livering their country from their foes, and from the foes 
of God. In this, it 1s implied that they regarded them- 
selves as called to this work by the Lord, and as engaged 
in his service; and they went forth to battle depending on 
his protection, and nerved by confidence in him as the God 
of their country. Their views of God himself might be 
very erroneous ; their notions of religion—as was the case 
with Jephthah—very imperfect and obscure; many things 
in their lives might be wholly inconsistent with what we 
should now regard as demanded by religion; and still it 
might be true that in their efforts to deliver their country 
they relied on the aid of God, and were animated to pat 
forth extraordinary efforts, and were favoured with ex- 
traordinary success, from their confidence inhim. Inthe 
case of Jephthah, all that is necessary to suppose in order 
to see the force of the illustration of the Apostle is, that 
he had strong confidence in God—the God of his nation— 
and that, satler the influence of this, he made extraordi- 
nary efforts in repelling his foes, And this is not unnatural 
or improbable, even on the supposition that he was not a 
pious man. For meny a Greek, and Roman, and Goth, 
and Mohammedan has been animated to extraordina 
courage in the field of battle, by confidence in the gids 
which they worshipped. That Jephthah had this, no one 
can doubt. (See Judges xi. 29-32.) Even in the great 
and improper sacrifice of his only daughter, which the 
obvious interpretation of the record respecting him in 
Judges xi. 39 Jeads us to suppose he made, he did it as an 
offering to the Lord; and under these mistaken views of 
ant he shewed by the greatest sacrifice which a man 
could make—that of an only child—that he was disposed 
to do what he believed was required by religion. as 
It is not necessary to go into the much-litigated inquiry 
here, whether he really put his daughter to death; for, 
whether he did or not, it is equally true that he evinced 
strong confidence in God. If he did do it, in obedience, as 
he supposed, to duty and to the divine command, no higher 


instance of faith in God, as having a right to dispose of all — 


that he had, could be furnished. If he did xot, his eminent 
valour and success in battle shew that he relied for strength 
and victory on the arm of Jehovah. The single reason 
why the piety of Jephthah has ever been called in question, 
has been the fact that he sacrificed his own daughter. If 
he did not do that, no one will doubt his claims to an 
peers rank among those whu have evinced faith in 

33, ‘ Subdued kingdoms.’—As did Joshua, David, and 
others. But in the following enumeration we need not 
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specify the instances which the writer appears to have in 
view, as they will occur to most readers, or, if not, are 
indicated by the marginal references. 

35. ¢ Others were tortured.—The ancients sometimes 
exposed criminals to a particular species of torture, by 
means of a tympanum, or drum, on which they were ex- 
tended in the most violent manner, and then beaten with 
clubs, which must have been attended with exquisite pain. 
To this mode of punishment Doddridge is of opinion the 
Apostle alludes in his Epistle to the Hebrews, where he 
describes the sufferings of ancient believers: ‘Others were 
tortured, not accepting deliverance ;’ because the word 
érupwalyerOnoay, tortured, is not a general term, but one 
which signifies the specific torture of the tympanum. It 
is, however, generally understood by interpreters, not as 
a mode of punishment distinct from others, but as a gene- 
ral term for all kinds of capital punishment and violent 
death: but the opinion of Doddridge ought to be preferred, 
because the original word possesses a specific character ; 
and the passage viewed in this light is precise and im- 
pressive. 

37. * Sawn asunder.’—There is no certain instance in 
the Old Testament of such a punishment as this bein 
inflicted ; but that such a punishment existed, and 
been of old inflicted on righteous men, is evinced by this 
passage. Indeed, there are some who think that wherever 
‘cutting in two’ is mentioned, in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the punishment of the saw is intended; but this 
seems to us a very uncertain matter. It is however known 
that such a punishment did exist in different nations, 
although it does not appear to have been anywhere com- 
mon. Instances might be adduced of its infliction by the 
Persians, Greeks, Thracians, and Romans, Among the 
latter people, the laws of the twelve tables fixed this as the 
punishment of certain crimes: but this mode of execution 
was, at least in later times, very rare, since Aulus Gellius 
says that in his time there were none who remembered to 
have seen it practised. However, it appears from Suetonius 
that the emperor Caligula often condemned persons of. 
condition to be sawn through the middle. There is an 
old Jewish tradition, which was adopted by the early 
Christian fathers, and from them has become the current 
notion, that the prophet Isaiah was sawn asunder by 
order of king Manasseh; and if so, the Apostle may 
doubtless be supposed to refer to this among other ex- 
amples. Calmet, writing above a hundred years since, 
says, ‘I am assured that the punishment of the saw is still 
in use among the Switzers, and that they put it in practice 
not many years ago upon one of their countrymen, guilty 
of a great crime, in the plain of Grenelles, near Paris. 
They put him into a kind of coffin, and sawed him length- 
wise, beginning at the head, as a piece of wood is sawn.’ 
See his Dissertation sur les Supplices, and Dictionary 
(1732), urt. ‘ Saw.’ 

But it is very possible that the use of the term ‘ sawn 
asunder,’ may convey an idea to us of something very 
different from that which the sacred writer intends to in- 
dicate, if we take it to mean that the instrument of punish- 
ment was merely a large blade with a toothed edge. In- 
deed, the Jews, by telling us that Isaiah was sawn asunder 
with a wooden saw, clearly had something different m view. 
It is thought David’s putting the captive Ammonites 
‘under saws,’ means that he thus put them to death. 
Whether so or not, if we turn to Amos i. 3, we find the 
same word (bry barzel) is used to denote a threshing- 
machine, and is moreover there mentioned as an instru- 
ment of punishment. In both instances the same thing 
is doubtless intended. We have already (Dent. xxv. 4; 
Isa, xxvili. 27) noticed the usual machine employed to 
separate the grain, and to reduce the straw to a crushed 
and broken condition for fodder, as a large heavy roller, 
commonly of wood, armed with numerous teeth or sharp 
points of iron. The Jewish writers use the same word, 
and no doubt mean the same thing, when they speak of 
the death which Isaiah suffered ; and they properly call it 
wooden, with respect to the cylinder of wood in which the 
points were inserted. Under this explanation, the punish- 
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ment may be supposed to mean, that this machine was 
drawn over the sufferer as he lay on the und, and 
that his bedy was crushed, broken, and divided by the 
weight of the machine, and by the large and deep 
punctures which its numerous points inflicted. It will be 
recollected that Amos, who has been referred to above, 
was contemporary with Isaiah. It is very probable that 
it is to this punishment that the Apostle refers, although 
the other form of sawing asunder, with a tooth-edged 
blade, could not have been unknown to him, if only from 
the conspicuous examples which had ne | been offered 
by Caligula, if indeed the punishments inflicted by that 
savage prince are so to be understood: for the punishment 
by the threshing-machine is mentioned hy Virgil. 

* Wandered about in sheepskins.’—By this sheepskins 
must not be literally understood, but rude garments made 
thereof, with the wool left on. Carpzovins has here a 
learned note, in which he shews, from Philo, that such 
dresses were used by the poorest class, and those exposed 
to the weather, especially in travelling. If we are nat 
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mach mistaken, we recognise this dress, in the form in 
which it is now usually worn, upon one of the figures in 
Egyptian paintings representing an inhabitant of Lebanon, 
where the winter is very severe. To the present day, 
such dresses are used by the boors in Poland, Russia, and 
Tartary. We were aurselves strongly, and for the first 
time, reminded of this passage when on arriving, on a 
chilly morning, after having travelled all night, at a post- 
village in Russia, many men connected with the establish- 
ment, or belonging to the village, were found asleep on 
the ground, in the open air, wrapped up in their sheepskin 
coats. In northern Persia, Armenia, and other parts of 
northern Asia, where the winter cold is severe, we have 
frequently met and travelled with persons arrayed in 
capacious sheepskin coats, which afforded good protection 
from the weather. Ali such dresses are worn with the 
wool inward, and the skin, which is turned outside, usually 
prepared with some ochreous composition to throw off the 
rain. ; 








CHAPTER XII. 


1 An exhortation to constant faith, patience, and godli- 
ness. 22 A commendation of the new testament 
above the old. 


WHEREFORE seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset ws, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, 

2 Looking unto Jesus the ‘author and 
finisher of our faith ; who for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cress, deapiainig the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God. 

3 For consider Aim that endured sueh con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself, lest ye be 
wearied and faint in your minds. 

4 Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin, = 

5 And ye have forgotten the exhortation 
which speaketh unto you as unto children, 
"My son, despise not thou the chastening of 
the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of 
him : 

6 For ’whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 

7 If ye endure chastening, God dealeth 
with you as with sons; for what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not? 

8 But if ye be without chastisement, whereof 
all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and 
not sons. 

9 Furthermore we have had fathers of our 
flesh which. corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence: shall we not much rather be in 
subjection unto the Father of spirits, and live ? 

1 Or, beginner. 

7 Or, fall from. 
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10 Fer they verily for a few days chastened 
us after their own pleasure; but he for oxr 
profit, that we might be partakers of his holi- 
ness. 

11 Now no chastening for the present seem- 
eth to be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless 
afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby. 

12 Wherefore ‘lft up the hands which 
hang down, and the feeble knees ; 

And make ‘straight paths for your feet, 
lest that which is lame be turned out of the 
way; but let it rather be healed. 

14 °Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without whieh no man shall see the Lord: 

15 Looking diligently lest any man “fail of 
the grace of Goa: lest any root of bitterness 
springing up trouble you, and thereby many 
be defiled ; 

16 Lest there de any fornicator, or profane 

erson, as Esau, °who for one morsel of meat 
sold his birthright. 

17 For ye know how that afterward, "when 
he would have inherited the blessing, he was 
rejected: for he found no ‘*place of repent- 
ance, though he sought it carefully with tears. 

18 For ye are not come unto ‘'the mount 
that might be touched, and that burned with 
fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest, 

19 And the sound of a trumpet, and the 
voice of words; which voice they that heard 
‘intreated that the word should not be spoken 
to them any more : 

20 (For they could not endure that which 
was commanded, '*And if so much as a beast 


. Or, even. 6 Rom. 12. 1& 
10 Or, way to change his miad. 1 Exod, 19. 12, 18, 19. 
18 Exod. 19, 18. 
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touch the mountain, it shall be stoned, or 
thrust through with a dart: 

21 And so terrible was the sight, that 
Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake :) 

22 But ye are come unto mount Sion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
angels, 

23 To the general assembly and church of 
the firstborn, which are ‘‘written in heaven, 
and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, 

24 And to Jesus the mediator of the new 
‘Scovenant, and to ‘the blood of iyi 
that speaketh better things than that of Abe 

25 See that ye refuse not him that speaketh. 


14 Or, ewrolled. 15 Or, testament. 
19 Or, let us hold fust. 
Verse 1. ‘ So a cloud of witnesses.’—This verse 


consists of a series of agonistical metaphors. The pri- 
mary reference here seems to be the dense mass of the 
spectators attracted by the contest; but there is probably 
so an allusion to the persons who were stationed at the 
goal to observe who reached it first, and according to 
whose testimony the crown was awarded. The word 
‘cloud,’ as applied to a large body of men, occurs fre- 
quently in the Greek and Latin writers, particularly the 
ts. 
ee ‘ The race that is set before us, — The Olympic 
games generally opened with races, and were celebrated 
at first with no other exercise. The list or course where 
the athletes exercised themselves, was at first but one 
stadium in length, or about six hundred feet; and from 
this measure it took its name, and was called the Stadium 
whatever might be its extent. ‘The race set before them’ 
was therefore the stadium, carefully measured and deter- 
mined by competent authority. It was that which was to 
be run—nothing beyond it—nothing short of it. 

— ‘Let us lay aside every weight. —In the agoristical 
contests the athletes were very careful to disencumber 
themselves of every particle of clothing by which rae | 
could in any possible way be hindered or incommoded. 
The pugilists originally, indeed, wore a belt, to which was 
a ed a kind of scarf or apron, for their more decent 
appearance in the combat; but it ae happened that 
one of the combatants lost the victory by this coverin 
falling off, all considerations of modesty were thencefo 
eutirely discarded, and the apron was laid aside. In the 
foot-races, the competitors were especially anxious to 
carry a8 little weight as possible; and they invariably 
divested themselves of all such clothing as might by 
its weight, length, or otherwise, entangle or riard them 
in their course. 

3. ‘ Lest ye be wearted and faint.’—These also appear to 
be agonistical allusions, derived from those who, being 
tired, or exhausted and disheartened, are disposed to give 
over their contest in the race. 

4. ‘ Resisted unto blood.’ —The profusion of agonistical 
metaphors in the context, would obviously suggest that 
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For if they escaped not who refused him that 
spake on earth, much more shall not we escape, 
if we turn away from him that speaketh from 
heaven : 

26 Whose voice then shook the earth: but 
now he hath promised, saying, '’ Yet once more 
I shake not the earth only, but also heaven. 

27 And this word, Yet once more, signifieth 
the removing of those things that ‘*are shaken, 
as of things that are made, that those things 
which cannot be shaken may remain. 

28 Wherefore we receiving a kingdom 
which cannot be moved, '*let us have grace, 
whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear: 

29 For **our God is a consuming fire. 


7 Hagg. 2. 6, 


18 Or, may be shaken. 
90 Deut. 4. 24, and 9. 3. 


— 


this also is one. It seems to be taken from the contest of 
the pugiles, or boxers, who were frequently covered with 
blood, and sometimes died in the contest. This also occurs 
among our own boxers, who fight with unarmed hands ; 
but was much more frequent among the ancient pugiles, 
who sometimes fought with balls of lead or stone in their 
hands, but more commonly were provided with the cestus, 
which consisted of thongs of leather bound round the 
hands, and sometimes the arms also; and to give greater 
force and weight to the blow, these were commonly fur- 
nished with plummets of lead or iron. 

The combatant at these es who gave up the contest 
before he had lost blood, or when he had received but a 
few contasions, or had been somewhat roughly handled by 
his opponent, would have been deemed disgraced for ever. 
Hence they sometimes persisted till they fell dead or 
seriously disabled upon the sand, or left not the fight till 
they bore with them unmistakeable marks of their vi 
rous resistance in streaming blood, in countenances Te. 
apes beyond hii ‘ana and not seldom with the loss 
of an eye, with teeth knocked out, with broken jaws, or 
even with more considerable fractures. These particulars 
a Te true emphasis of the expression used here by 

e Apostle. 

8 ‘Uf ye be without chastisement...then are ye bastards, 
and not sons. —Bastards were very numerous in the dis- 
solute times in which the Apostle wrote; and he here pro- 
bably refers to the neglect with which they were treated, 
and the general want of proper care in their education 
and discipline :— 

‘ Lost in the world’s wide range, enjoin’d no aim, 

Prescrib’d no duty, and assign’d no name.’—Savacr. 


This, indeed, has always been proverbial. Some think 
they are here called ‘ not sons,’ not with respect to their 
proper father, but with reference to the husband of the 
woman whoee adulterous offspring they are supposed to 
be, and whom he refuses to acknowledge as his children. 
But this appears rather an unnecessary limitation. Even 
F the law of our own country, a bastard is termed nullius 
tus, 
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Divers admonitions, as to charity, 4 to honest life, 
5 to avoid covetousness, 7 to regard God's preachers, 
9 to take heed of strange doctrines, 10 to confess 
Christ, 16 to give alms, 17 to obey governors, 18 to 
pray for the apostles, 20 The conclusion. 


Let ‘brotherly love continue. 

2 *Be not forgetful to entertain strangers : 
for thereby “some have entertained angels un- 
awares. 

3 Remember them that are in bonds, as 
bound with them; and them which suffer ad- 
tg as being yourselves also in the body. 

4 Marriage its honourable in all, and the 
bed undefiled : but whoremongers and adul- 
terers God will judge. 

) Let your conversation be without covet- 
ousness ; and be content with such things as ye 
have: for he hath said, ‘I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee. 

6 So that we may boldly say, *The Lord is 
my helper, and I will not fear what man shall 
do unto me. 

7 Remember-them which ‘have the rule 
over you, who have spoken unto you the word 
of God: whose faith follow, considering the 
end of their conversation : 

8 Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to 
day, and for ever. 

9 Be not carried about with divers and 
strange doctrines. For it is a good thing 
that the heart be established with grace; not 
with meats, which have not profited them that 
have been occupied therein. 

10 We have an altar, whereof they have no 
right to eat which serve the tabernacle. 

11 For ‘the bodies of those beasts, whose 
blood is brought into the sanctuary by the 
high priest for sin, are burned without the 





== 


camp. 
12 Wherefore Jesus also, that he might 


1 Rom. (2. 10. ® Rom. 19.13. 1 Pet. 4.9. 
5 Psal. 56. 4, 11, and 118. 6. 8 Or, are the guides. 
Hos. 14, 2. ik 


10 Gr. COnfasEing to. 
+ Or, testament. 


Verse 12. ‘ Jesus also ... . suffered without the gate.’ 
—In the note on Mark xvi. 2, we promised to say some- 
thing with respect to the site of Calvary, otherwise Gol- 

otha, where our Lord was crucified, and in or near which 

e was entombed. The circumstance which particularly 
connects the present passage with the question, is, that the 
spot which has for ages been considered the site of these 
memorable transactions is nearly in the very heart of the 
modern city of Jerusalem; whereas the present text most 
distinctly intimates that the crucifixion took place without 
the holy city. We know indeed that this was the usual 
custom of the Jews, and that, moreover, interments were 
not allowed within the city. Besides, the present passage 
is not by any means singular in its intimation. The man- 
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' sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered 


without the gate. 

13 Let us go forth therefore unto him with- 
out the camp, bearing his reproach. 

14 *For here have we no continuing city, 
but we seek one to come. 

15 By him therefore let us offer the sacri- 
fice of praise to Gad continually, that is, the 
fruit of our lips '°giving thanks to his name. 

16 But to do good and to communicate 
forget not: for ''with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased. 

17 "Obey them that '*have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves: for they watch 
for your souls, as they that must give account, 
that they may do it with joy, and not with 
grief: for that 7s unprofitable for you. 

18 Pray for us: for we trust we have a 
poe conscience, in all things willing to live 

onestly. 
19 Bat I beseech you the rather to do this, 
that I may be restored to you the sooner. 

20 Now the God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 

t shepherd of the sheep, through the 
lood of the everlasting '“covenant, 

21 Make you perfect in every good work 
to do his will, **working in you that which is 
wellpleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ ; 
to whom de glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

22 And i beseech you, brethren, suffer 
the word of exhortation: for I have written a 
letter unto you in few words. 

23 Know ye that our brother Timothy is 
set at liberty ; with whom, if he come shortly, 
I will see you. 

24 Salute all them that have the rule over 
you, and all the saints. They of Italy salute you. 

25 Grace be with you all. Amen. 

{ Written to the Hebrews from Italy by 

Timothy. 
8 Gen. 18. 3, and 19, 2. 4 Deut. 31.8. Josh. 1. 5. 
7 Lev. 14. 11, 12, and 6. 30, and 16, 27. 8 Mic. 8. 10. 
12 1 Thess, 5. 19. 13 Or, guide. 
13 Or, dotng. 


ner in which the evangelists describe his being ‘led away,’ 
and ‘ going forth,’ would authorize a similar conclasion as 
to ‘the place’ being without the walls of Jerusalem, even 
if St. John had not added, that ‘the place where Jesus 
was crucified was nigh to the city,’ which is decisive as to 
its not being within it. 

Now the question is, whether what now bears the name 
of Mount Calvary answers to these indications of locality ? 
On this question—or, rather, whether the sacred sites be 
really those which are now pointed out ?—the opinions of 
travellers and others have been very much divided. Dr. 
Clarke very strongly abner the claims of the all 
Mount Calvary ; and he has been followed by a consider- 
able number of other writers ; while another portion, ap- 
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| parently equal in weight and number, relying upon the 


evidence of authority, have adhered to the established 
opinion. In fact, the evidence in this matter is chiefly 
from local probabilities on the one side, and from autho- 
rity on the other; and the countervailing evidence ap- 
pears to be, on both sides, so strong as to offer very reason- 
able grounds for hesitation. 

For the site seemingly authenticated by the history and 
traditions of many ages, the following may be taken as the 
substantial evidence :—There can be no reasonable ground 
for doubt but that to those first Christians, who resided at 
Jerusalem, and who could not be mistaken in the facts, 
the spots where their Lord was crucified, and that which 
had been the scene of his resurrection, were places in which 
they took considerable interest; and which, consequently, 
could not but be well known to all of them, and, as the 
faith of Christ became extended, were pointed out by them 
to such converts as came to Jerusalem from distant places. 

Forewarned of the approaching destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the Christians in the devoted city timeously with- 
drew from it, and retired to Pella, beyond Jordan. Before 
that generation had passed away, motions were made for 
the rebuilding of the city ; and to the rebuilt city many of 
the Christians returned, and the church of Jerusalem was 

-re-organised under its former bishop, Simeon the son of 
ea Ca Most certainly they had not forgotten the spots 
in which they must be presumed to have been much inte- 
rested before their departure. It is true that, since then, 
Jerusalem had been overthrown, the surrounding gardens 
and plantations laid waste, and all the trees cut down. 
But Jerusalem of all places is remarkable for the facilities 
which it would offer for the recognition of its sites, even 
when all the works of man are destroyed. The standing 
characteristics of the spot—its hills, valleys, ravines, 
springs, and excavations—would surely ce for this 
purpose if all else were blank and ruined. Besides it is 
unlikely that the ‘sepulchre hewn in the rock’ should 
have been destroyed during the war: and that being 
found, the recognition of the place of crucifixion, which 
was certainly near at hand, could not be difficult. - 

Simeon, who presided over the church at Jerusalem 
before its destruction and after it was rebuilt, lived out 
the first century ; and doubtless his successors, as well as 
the church at large, were, before the deaths of him and 
his contemporaries, well acquainted with such information 
as they possessed on the subject. Only thirty years more 
elapeed, from the death of Simeon to that revolt of the 
Jews under Barchochebas, which ended (a.p. 140) in the 
utter destruction of the restored city by Hadrian. It may 
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therefore be allowed that, down to this date, the Christi. ns 
were pecrey not ignorant of the sites in question. 
A few years after the city was rebuilt by Hadrian him- 
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self, who gave it the name of Aélia Capitolina, This new 
city, the Jews, with whom the Christians were of course 
included, were forbidden ever to enter. Now, therefore, 
is the time when we might expect the knowledge of the 
sacred sites to be entirely lost. But according to Jerome 
and the ecclesiastical historians, tbe very spite of the 
heathen became instramental in preserving the memories 
they wished to obliterate. Jerome states that from the time 
of Hadrian to that of Constantine, being 180 years, an 
i of J a es Olympius marked the site of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, and that a marble statue of Venus was set on the 
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place of the crucifixion, to be worshipped by the people. 
This was to insult the Christians ; their persecutors thinking 
to deprive them of their faith in the resurrection and the 
cross, if they could but pollute those sacred spots with 
idols. (Epist.ad Paulin.) And it is further stated, that 
these very pollutions served to identify these spots to 
Helena, the pious and then very aged mother of Constan- 
tine, when she repaired to Jerusalem, and caused the pre- 
sent church of the Holy Sepulchre to be erected over the 
site thus ascertained. There is no question that this 
building marks the site on which she was induced to fix, 
and which has ever since been regarded as the place of the 
crucifixion and resurrection. This is what we make out 
to be the historical evidence for the affirmative side of the 
question. 

The spot thus indicated is nearly in the centre of the 
present city. The Mount Calvary is a little hill, about 
fifteen feet high, near the base of which is the Sepulchre, 
Here we must refer for particulars to the note on Mark 
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i, 2 where it will be seen that both the mount and the 
oa ans enclosed within the building erected by Helena. 

Many objections to this spot have been urged by Clarke 
and others: but it does not seem to us that there are any 
which, with a single exception, might not be sufficiently, 
or at least plausibly, answered by their opponents. The 
one exception does, however, seem fatal and insuperable. 
This is, not only the difficulty but the impossibility of 
making out that this spot could ever have been beyond 
the walls of the city, in the midst of which it now is. It 
is indeed answ that the Alia of Hadrian did not 
exactly occupy the same site as the old city, teeing that 
Mount Sion, to the south, was excluded from it, in com- 
pensation for which it was extended more to the north ; 80 
that Mount Calvary came to & included within the city. 
But this explanation is manifest! y made for the nonce, and 
is clearly an inference from the fact that the alleged Cal- 
vary is within the walls. It is true that lia, like the 
present Jerusalem, seems to have excluded Mount Sion: 
but we hold that it was by so much smaller than the 
ancient city, not that it was proportionably enlarged 
northward. Let the reader place before him a plan of 
Jerusalem, with the description of that city which Josephus 
gives; and let him draw, on the former, any line he thinks 
best for the purpose of placing Mount Calvary beyond the 
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walls: he will then find that, with this serious curtail- 
ment, he has destroyed all agreement between his plan 
and the historian’s description; and he will probably 
arrive at the conviction that the alleged Mount Calvary 
never could have been outside the town. The same results 
follow when this use is made of the wopcers hical notices 
which the Rabbinical writers offer. e will add to this, 
that if this little hill had been beyond the city, together 
with the rock from which the sepulchre is hewn, both 
would have been swept pede ff the Roman soldiers when, 
with vast labour, they leve the und from Scopas 
to the northern wall of Jerusalem. We do therefore feel 
bound to suppose that the knowledge of these spots was 
lost during the number of years in which the Jews and 
Christi were excladed from lia; and that Helena 
was, in some way or other, deceived in her conclusion. 

The above note, which was written some years before 
a new impulse bad been given to the discussion by the 
objections of Dr. Robinson, and the advocacy of Newman, 
Williams, and others, is as applicable now as it was then. 
The general features of the question are as here stated, 
and into the details we cannot enter. The general ten- 
dency of opinion seems to incline now to acquiesce in the 
conclusion which the note exhibits. 
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THE GENERAL EPISTLE 


OF 


JAM ES. 


A.tnovucs the writer of this epistle does not style himself ar apostle, but speaks of himself only as 
‘a servant of God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ,’—a style which belongs equally to the humblest of 
Christians, and the most endowed of apostles—there is no doubt but that its author was an apostle. 
There were two apostles of this name; James, the son of Zebedee and brother of John; and James, 
the son of Alpheus and brother of Simon and Jude, who is generally regarded as the same James 
occasionally distinguished as the ‘brother’ or near relation ‘of the Lord’ (Gal. i. 19). But some 
have thought that these are two persons, and the question is regarded by Neander and others as 
the most difficult in the Apostolical history, and one that cannot be considered as decided. We 
cannot here discuss this question, which the reader may see well and clearly stated by the Rev. Dr. 
Wright in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature (art. James). Our own impression is that the 
James whom Paul designates as the ‘ Lord’s brother’ in Gal. i. 19, is undoubtedly the same James 
who is described in the Acts of the Apostles as holding a prominent place in the church at Jerusalem ; 
and as this place is one that none but an apostle was likely to fill at the same time that there were 
other apostles at Jerusalem, that this James was the only other James besides the son of Zebedee 
who was an apostle. This was James the son of Alpheus, who, it may further be observed, as a 
first cousin of our Lord, was a sufficiently near relation to be comprehended within the loose 
application of the term ‘ brother’ among the Hebrews. Those who think James the son of Alpheus 
and James the ‘Lord’s brother’ were different persons, agree that the latter must have been the 
author of this Epistle; while those who regard them as one, see that the question of authorship 
lies between James the son of Zebedee, and James the son of Alpheus, called also ‘the Lord’s 
brother.’ James the son of Zebedee, with his brother John and Peter, seems to have enjoyed 
a part in the same peculiar oonfidence of our Lord, and was by him admitted, with the two 
we have named, to be present at the transfiguration, and on some other important occasions 
at which the other apostles were not present. Hence the names of Peter, James, and John, are 
often associated in the Gospels; and observing that those were also the names of the writers of 
the General Epistles, some have been led by the analogy to suppose that the writer of the one now 
before us was the son of Zebedee. Hence the ancient Syriac version calls the whole collection, 
‘The three epistles of the three apostles, before whose eyes our Lord was transfigured,—Peter, 
James, and John.’ But although this conclusion has found advocates, it is more generally, and with 
much better reason, conceived that this epistle was written by the other James, sometimes distin- 
guished as ‘the Lord’s brother,’ that is, his cousin, as explained in the note on Gal. i. 18,19. James, 
' the son of Zebedee, was slain by Herod in the year 44 a.p., when we have no reason to conclude 
that Christianity had made that progress beyond the bounds of Palestine which this epistle assumes, 
and still less that those corruptions had sprung up to which it refers. The destruction of Jerusalem 
seems also clearly enough to be alluded to as a very near event in ch. v. 1—8; and there are allusions 
to a state of society which, if applicable before the death of James the elder, were more eminently 
and pointedly applicable about the year 60 or 61, when this epistle is generally supposed to have been 
written. ‘The circumstances referred to seem to require as late a date as possible, and it could not 
well have been later than the date now assigned, since it is said that James the Less was put to death 
by the Jews in the spring of the year 62. This title, ‘the Less,’ which is given to him even in the 
Gospel, appears to have been chiefly intended to distinguish him from the other James, and was 
probably taken from the comparative lowness of his stature, or perhaps because he was younger. 
James was, like Peter, an apostle of the circumcision, and appears to have generally resided at 
Jerusalem to the time of his death. 

The superscription of the epistle indicates that it was written to the Jews living among the nations 
beyonds the limits of Palestine, few of whom were unacquainted with the Greek language, in which 
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it was written. It is not stated in express terms whether it was intended for the Jews already under 
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the law, or for those who had embraced the Christian faith. From this some have urged that it may 
have been addressed to the former, and in support of that opinion it is urged that the disorders on 
which the epistle animadverts were not likely to have arisen in the church at the early date ascribed 
to this epistle ; and also that he indicates their assemblies by the name of ‘synagogue,’ and not by 
that of ‘church.’ To this it is answered that this epistle does not indicate greater disorders than the 
earliest epistles of St. Paul, addressed undoubtedly to Christians; and that in writing to Jews the 
term appropriated by them to their assemblies for worship might naturally be employed. Lardner 
seeks to solve the apparent difficulty by supposing the epistle to be addressed to doth unconverted and 
converted Jews; but it is now generally agreed that there is no difficulty of this sort to solve, and 
that the epistle was undoubtedly addressed to Jewish Christians. | 

The style of this epistle is well described by Pott (Prolegom. in Epist. Jacobi, p. 130), as lively, 
vigorous, and usually very clear. The author is fertile in images, which are often sublime. To 
make the more lively impression he sometimes introduces his personages upon the scene as in a 
drama. To augment the vehemence of his address, he repeats interrogations, he accumulates syno- 
nymes, and passes briskly from one thought to another. He likes to cite the Old Testament, which 
he does even to the phrase, and chiefly from the books of Moses, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. His 
citations are not from the Hebrew text, but from the Septuagint. ‘There is a good account of the 
style of the epistle in Michaelis’s Introduction, but we have room only for the view which Cellerier 
gives on this subject. He says :—‘ At the first glance one is struck by the multitude and the accu- 
mulation of the precepts, expressed in general with much conciseness and neatness, but set down 
after one another seemingly without much order or preparation. ‘The author appears to have care- 
fully avoided all redundancies of words and phrases. Thus sparing of words, he is full of sentiments 
and of ideas. So is Paul; but there are no two writers who less resemble each other. The ideas of 
Paul flow into one another as he writes them, sometimes appearing confused together, and as though 
disputing for precedence upon his paper. Hence an involved style, with numerous parentheses and 
long periods, the beginnings and endings of which are not always easily distinguishable. The 
phrases of James, on the contrary, are clear and precise, following each other in general with rapidity, 
arranged without transition, and without natural connection, like the articles of a law. This author, 
we see, is not a inan accustomed to writing ; but possessed of a clear head and a feeling heart. Full 
of the importance of his precepts, and of the holiness of the Christian vocation, he nevertheless 
remains master of his feelings and of his words ; and in a tone uniformly becoming, calm, and grave, 
he sets forth the oracles of the Holy Spirit.’ 

Professor Stuart in his notes on Hug’s Introduction, after pointing out that the style and diction 
of this epistle are remarkably discrepant from all other writings of the New Testament, and that there 
is much less than usual of proper Hebraism in it, remarks that ‘ An oratorical and even a poette 
manner belongs to its characteristics. Let the reader consider particularly the whole tone of address 
and the manner of composition in i. 14—18; iii. 5—9; v. 1—6. The whole epistle is a most vivid 
piece, fraught with feeling, bold in manner and unsparing in reproof, and yet very affectionate, 
tender, and well adapted to win its readers. 

Although it is peculiarly sai generis in respect to style and manner, it still exhibits evidence of an 
intimate acquaintance and familiarity with the writings of Paul and Peter. Let the reader compare, 
for example,—James i. 3 with Rom. v. 3; James iv. 4 with Rom. viii. 7; James i. 6 with Rom. 
iv. 14; James iv. 12 with Rom. xiv. 4. 

The similarity of tone with that of Peter is still more striking ; compare James i. 2, 3 with 1 Pet. 
i. 6, 7, iv. 12, 18; James i. 10, 11 with 1 Pet. i. 24; James i. 18 with 1 Pet. i. 3, 23; James i. 
21 with 1 Pet. ii. 1,2; James iv. 10 with 1 Pet. v.6; James v. 20 with 1 Pet. iv. 8. Even the 
Pauline diction is frequent ; e.g. SuatotoGar wiorer é wlorewo—éé Epywy; mpwrov followed by elra 
«tlopa Beov, Wuyexdc, x. 7. X. ; 

et with all this, no writer in the New Testament is more entirely peculiar than the author of this 
epistle.’ 

The following are commentaries upon the General Epistles, collectively taken :—Imleri Commen- 
tarius et Adnotationes in septem Epistolas canonicas, Francof., 1542; Fabri Commentarius in 
Epistolas canonicas, Basilese, 1527 ; Titelmanni Elucidatio in Epistolas canonicas, Parisiis, 1532, 
and several subsequent editions; Politi Commenturius in canonicas Epistolas, Rome, 1546; Hem- 
mingti Commentarius in Epistolas Petri, Joannis et Jude, Vitemberge, 1569; Feri Exegesis in 
Epistolas canenicas. Compluti, 1570; Grynei Explicatio Epistolarum catholicarum, Basilee, 
1593 ; Aretii Commentarius in Epistolas catholicas, Morgiis, 1587; Serarii Commentarius tn 
omnes Epistolas canonicas, Moguntie, 1612; Lorini Commentarius in omnes Epistolas canonicas, 
Lugd., 1719; Justiniani Explanationes in omnes Epistolas canonicas, Lugd., 1721; Alestedii 
Pleias Apostolica, id est, Septem Epistole canonice Notationibus illustrate, Herborne, 1631 ; 
Horneii In septem Epistolas catholicas sanctorum Apostolorum, Jacobi, Petri, Joannis, Juda, 
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Expositio litteralis, Brunsuige, 1654; Fromondi Commentarius tn canontcas Epistolas, Lovanii, 
1663 ; Grammlich, Grundliche Anmerkungen uber teden vers der Episteln Petri, Joannis, Jacobi, 
und Jude, Stuttgardt, 1721; Collet, A Practical Paraphrase on the Seven Catholic Epistles, after 
the manner of Dr. Clarke’s Paraphrase on the Four gelists, London, 17384; Benson, Para- 
phrase and Notes on the commonly called catholic Epistles, Lond., 1749; Zacharié, Kurze Brhla- 
rung der Briefe Jakobi, Petri, Jude, und Johannis, Gottingen, 1776; Schlegel, Die Briefe des 
Aposteln Petrus, Johannes, Jakobus, et Judas, tibersetzt mit einigen Anmerkungen, Halle, 1783 ; 
Pott, Epistolas cathol. Grece, perpet. Annotat. illust. Gottingen, 1786 ; Bengel, Erklarung Um- 
schreibung der Sieben kanonischen Briefe und der Offenbarung Johannis, ‘Tubingen, 1778; Carpzov, 
Epistolarum Catholicarum Septenariys Grece cum nova versione Latina, ac Scholiis grammaticis 
atque criticis, Hale, 1760; Gopfert, Die sogennanten katholische Briefe der Aposteln ubersetzt 
mit Anmer:.ungen, Zwickau, 1719; Augusti, Die katholische decks new ubersetzt und erklirt, und 
mit Excursen und einleitenden Abhandlungen, Lemgo, 1801; Grashof, Die Briefe des Jukobus, 
Petrus, Johannes und Judas... . ubersetzt und erklart, Essen, 1830? Jachmann, Commentar tiber 
den hatholische Briefe mit genauer Beriicksichtigung der neuesten Auslegungen, Leipzig, 1838. 


The separate commentaries on James are the following :—Althameri, Neue Auslegung der Epistel 
Jacobi, Argentorati, 1527; Folengii Commentarius in Epistolas Jacobi, Petri, ac Joannis priorem, 
Lugd., 1550; Logenhagenii Adzotationes in Epistolam canonicam Jacobi, Antuerpie, 1571 ; 
Feurardentii Commentarius in Epistolam Jacobi, Parisiis, 1599; Bracchi, Commentarius in Epis- 
tolam, Jacobi, Parisiis, 1605; Winckelmanni Ezplicatio brevis Epistole Jacobi, Giesse, 1608 ; 
Mayer, Exposition on the Epistle of St. James, London, 1629; Stevartii_ Commentarius in Epis- 
tolam Jacobi, Ingoldstadii, 1610; Pazeii Commentaria in Epistolam Jacobi, Antuerpie, 1617 ; 
Lornii Commentarius in catholicas Jacobi et Jude Apostolorum Epistolas, Colonize, 1623; Lau- 
rentii Sancti Apostoli Jacobi Epistola catholica, perpetuo commentario explicata, etc., Amstelod., 
1635; Manton, A Practical Commentary on the Epistle of James, London, 1663, reprinted 1840 ; 
Goltz, De algemeenen Sendbrief des Apostels Jacobi, schriftmatig verklaart, Amsterdam, 1698 ; 
Schmid, Fasciculus Disputationum analytico-paraphrasticarum super Epistolam Jacobi, etc., 
Argentorati, 1685; Dammi, Brief des Apostels Jacobi, von neuen tibersezt und mit einigen 
Anmerchungen, nebst einem Anhange eldutert, Berlin, 1747; Baumgarten, Auslegung des Briefes 
Jacobi, Halle, 1750; Benson, A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle of Saint James, London, 1738 ; 
Heisen, Nove Hypotheses interpretande felicius Epistole Jacobi, septem et viginti Dissertationibus 
adserte, Breme, 1739; Janson, De algemeene Brief van den Apostel Jacobus verklaart en toege- 
past, Greningen, 1742; Semleri Paraphrasts Epist. Jacobi cum Notis et Latinar. translationum 
varietate, Halle, 1781; Rosenmiller, Der Brief Jacobi tibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen, Leipzig; 
1787; Mori Prelectiones in Jacobi et Petri Epistolas, Lipsie, 1794; Hensler, Der Brief des 
Apostels Jakobus iibersetzt und eldutert, etc., Hamb., 1801; Schulthess, Epistola Jacobi Commen- 
tario copiosiss. et verbor. et sententiarum explanata, Turici, 1823; Gebser, Der Brief des Jacobus, 
mit genauer Beriichsichtigung der alten Greich. und Latein. Ausleger tibersetzt und ausfiirlich 
erklirt, Berlin, 1828 ; Scheneckenburger, Annotatio ad Epist. Jacobi elua, cum brevi tractatione 
isagogica, Stuttgardt, 1832; Theile, Commentarius in Epist. Taoobi, 1 Lipsie, 1833; Kern, Brief 
Jacobi untersucht und erklirt, Tibingen, 1838; Scharling, Jacobi et Jude Epistolas catholicas 
Commentariis illustravit, Kopenhagen, 1841. 
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Cuap. I] 
CHAPTER I. 


2 We are to rejoice under the cross, 5 to ask wisdom 
of God, 13 and in our trials not to impute our weak- 
ness, or sins, unto him, 19 but rather to hearken to 
the word, to meditate in uw, and to do thereafter. 

but never be truly 


26 Otherwise men may seem, 
religious. 


AMES, a 


servant of 


\ sus Christ, to 
Y the twelve 
* tribes which 
are scattered 
- abroad, 
eting. 

0 ee My bre- 
‘YS thren, count 
it all joy 
when ye fall 
into divers 






temptations ; 

3 'Knowing this, that the trying of your 
faith worketh patience. 

4 But let patience have her perfect work, 
that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing. 

5 if any of you lack wisdom, ‘let him ask 
of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not ; and it shall be given him. 

6 But let him ask in faith, nothing waver- 
ing. For he that wavereth is like a wave of 
the sea driven with the wind and tossed. 

7 For let not that man think that he shall 
receive any thing of the Lord. 

8 A double minded man is unstable in all 
his ways. 

9 Let the brother of low degree "rejoice in 
that he is exalted : 

10 But the rich, in that he is made low: 
because ‘as the flower of the grass he shall 
pass away. 

11 For the sun is no sooner risen with a 
burning heat, but it withereth the grass, and 
the flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the 
fashion of it perisheth: so also shall the rich 
man fade away in his ways. 

12 ‘Blessed is the man that endureth temp- 


1 Rom. 5. 3. 
7 Prov. 


e Matt. 7. 7. 8 Or, glory. 
- 17. 27. 


Verse 6. ‘ He that wavereth ts like a wave.’—Few lan- 
guages would admit of so happy a translation as this; for 
the rain aad of the Apostle, by which an unstable fluc- 
tuating character is compared to a wave, is contained also 
in the verb to waver, here used by our translators with 
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4 Isa. 40. 6. 
6 Matt. 7.21. Rom. 2.1 
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tation: for when he is tried, he shall receive 
the crown of life, which the Lord hath pro- 
mised to them that love him. 

13 Let no man say when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God: for God cannot be 
tempted with ‘evil, neither tempteth he any 
man : 

14 But every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. 

15 Then when lust hath conceived, it bring- 
eth forth sin: and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death. 

16 Do not err, uty beloved brethren. 

17 Every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above, aia cometh down from the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning. 

18 Of his own will begat he us with the 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of 
firstfruits of his creatures. 

19 Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let 
every man be swift to hear, ‘slow to speak, 
slow to wrath : 

20 For the wrath of man worketh not the 


‘righteousness of God. 


21 Wherefore lay apart all filthiness and 
superfluity of naughtiness, and receive with 
meekness the engrafted word, which is able to 
save your souls. 

22 But “be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selves. 

23 For if any be a higarer of the word, and 
not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his 
natural face in a glass: 

24 For he beholdeth himself, and goeth his 
way, and straightway forgetteth what manner 
of man he was. 

25 But whoso looketh into the perfect law 
of liberty, and continueth therein, he being not 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this 
man shall be blessed in his *deed. 

26 If any man among you seem to be re- 
ligious, and bridleth not his tongue, but de- 
ceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion ts 
vain. 

27 Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world. 


§ Job 5. 17. 
9 Or, dving. 


1 Pet. 1. 24. € Or, evils, 
3 


such effect as to give t intensity to the image. It is 
peculiar to the Authorized Version, all the previous ver- 
sions miss it. 

8. ‘ Double-minded.’—Not in the sense of duplicity, but 
of dubiousness and indecision. 
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14. ‘ Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of 
his own lust, and enticed.’—‘The original words have a 
singular beauty and eloquence, containing an allusion to 
the method of drawing fishes out of the water with a hook 
concealed under the bait, which they greedily devour. 
(Doddridge.) The metaphor occurs very frequently in 
the classical writers, from whom Wetstein adduces many 
parallels. 

24. ‘ Straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was.’ 
—Hence some have inquired, whether any one from view- 


CHAPTER II. 


1 It isnot agreeable to the Christian profession to regard 
the rich, and to desmse the poor brethren: 13 rather 
we are to be loving and merciful: 14 and not to 
boast of fatth where no deeds are, 17 which ts but a 
dead faith, 19 the faith of devils, 21 not of Abraham, 
25 and Rahab. 

My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord 

Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with ‘respect 

of persons. 

2 For if there come unto your “assembly a 
man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and 
there come in also a poor man in vile rai- 
ment ; 

3 And ye have respect to him that weareth 
the gay clothmg, and say unto him, Sit thou 
here *in a good place; and say to the poor, 
sary thou there, or sit here under my foot- 
stool : 

4 Are ye not then partial in yourselves, and 
are become judges of evil thoughts ? 

5 Hearken, my beloved brethren, Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world rich in 
faith, and heirs of ‘the kingdom which he hath 
promised to them that love him ? 

6 But ye have despised the poor. Do not 
rich men oppress you, and draw you before 
the judgment seats ? 

7 Do not they blaspheme that worthy name 
by the which ye are called ? 

8 Ifye fulfil the royal law according to the 
scripture, *Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself, ye do well : 

9 But if ye have respect to persons, ye 
commit sin, and are convinced of the law as 
transgressors. 

10 For whosoever shall keep the whole 
ri oo yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all. 

11 For ‘he that said, Do not commit adul- 
tery, said also, Do not kill.. Now if thou 
commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art 
become a transgressor of the law. 

’ Levit. 19.15. Deut. 1.17, and 16.19. Prov. 24, 28. 


Levit. 19.18. Rom. 13. 9. 
@ Gr. by ttself. 9 Some copies read, by thy works. 
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@ Gr. . 8 Or, well, or, seemly. 
€ Or, that law which said. ee ae oe glorieth 
10 Or, Thuu seest. 
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ing himself in a mirror, retains any distinct recollection 





of that which he has seen. We ine it to be true, 
that no one carries away from the mirror a recollection 
of his own countenance by any means so distinct as that 
which he entertains of the faces of other persons whom 
he has often seen. But it may be doubted whether the 
Apostle does not rather allude to a transient and casual 
glance in the mirror, from which one turns, without 
having noticed any soil or spot thereon which, if he had 
observed it, he would have desired to expunge. 


12 So speak ye, and go do, as they that 
shall be iced by the law of liberty. 

13 For he shall have judgment without 
mercy, that hath shewed no mercy; and 
mercy ‘rejoiceth against judgment. 

14 What doth it profit, my brethren, though 
a man say he hath faith, and have not works ? 
can faith save him ? 

15 If a brother or sister be naked, and 
destitute of daily food, 

16 And one of you say unto them, Depart 
in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which 
are needful to the body ; what doth it profit ? 

17 Even so faith, if it hath not works, is 
dead, being “alone. 

18 Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith, 
and I have works: shew me thy faith without 
thy works, and I will shew thee my faith by my 
works. 

19 Thou believest that there is one God ; 
thou doest well: the devils also believe, and 
tremble. 

20 But wilt thou know, O vain man, that 
faith without works is dead ? | 

21 Was not Abraham our father justified 
by works, when he had offered Isaac his son 
upon the altar ? 

22 *° Seest thou how faith wrought with 
his works, and by works was faith made per- 
fect ? 

23 And the scripture was fulfilled which 
saith, ''Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed unto him for righteousness: and he 
was called the Friend of God. . 

24 Ye see then how that by works a man 
is justified, and not by faith only. 

25 Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot 
justified by works, when she had received the 
messengers, and had sent them out another 
way ? 

26 For as the body without the “spirit is 
dead, so faith without works is dead also. 

+ Or, that. 

11 Gen. 15.6, Bom, 4.8, Gal.3.6.  '% Or, breath. 
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Verse 2. ‘ With agold ring. —The word xpugoSaxrbcos 
might very properly be rendered ‘having his fingers 
adorned with gold rings.’ In more ancient times, only 
one ring, and that a seal ring, was worn by men, as is 
now the case in the East. But about the present time, the 
wearing of many rings had become a fashion, at least 
among the master people, the Romans; from whom it 
was probably a 2 by persons of wealth and rank in 
the provinces. The custom is noticed by Arrian (in 
Epict. i. 22); and Seneca, in describing the luxury and 
ostentation of his time, says, ‘We adorn our fingers with 


CHAPTER III. 


1 We are not rashly or arrogantly to reprove others: 

5 but rather to bridle the si gle ‘gus — Bln 

a erfui mstrument of muc : ‘ 

12 They who be ch fis be mild, tad peaceable 

without envying and strife. 

My brethren, be not many masters, knowing 
that we shall receive the greater ‘condemnation. 

2 For in many things we offend all. ‘If 
any man offend not in word, the same 7s a 
pee man, and able also to bridle the whole 

rd Behold, we put bits inthe horses’ mouths, 
that they may obey us; and we turn about 
their whole body. 

4 Behold also the ships, which though they 
be so t, and are driven.of fierce winds, yet 
are they turned about with a very small helm, 
whithersoever the governor listeth. 

5 Even so the tongue is a little member, 
and boasteth great things. Behold, how great 
*a matter a little fire kindleth ! 

6 And the tongue zs a fire, a world of in- 
iquity : so is the tongue among our members, 
that it defileth the whole body, and setteth on 
fire the course of nature; and it is set on fire 
of hell. 

7 For every ‘kind of beasts, and of birds, 
and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is 
tamed, and hath been tamed of *mankind : 


1 Or, judgment. * Ecclus. 14. 1, and 19. 16, and 25. &. 


Or, natural. 


Verse 6. ‘ Course of nature.’—Literally, ‘the wheel ; 
or perhaps, more freely, ‘the circle of nature.’ Commen- 
tators are not well agreed whether this means the succes- 
sion of human generations, or the course of an individual 
life. The expression would be true enough in both 
senses, and both may very possibly have been in the 
apostle’s mind. As to the metaphor, a wheel in its revo- 
lutions very natarally suggests the course of years or of 
"a ern one passing and another coming on, without 

reak or intermission ; while its intact circumference aptly 
denotes the complete series. If it might not be pushing 
too far the metaphorical allusion, there might also, in the 
choice of this word, be supposed an allusion to the self 
ignition of a wheel, which is often the result of its rapid 
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8 Or, wood. 
8 Gr. tumult, or, ungquictness. 
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rings, and a jewel is displayed on every joint.’ Sach 
rings, or indeed any ring of gold, were not allowed to be 
worn by any but citizens; and, among the Romans, 
they originally served to distinguish persons of senatorian 
or equestrian rank from the common people. — 

10. ‘ He is guilty of all.’—It was the opinion of the 
Jews that the Law was an entire thing, and that the 
whole was broken if any of its parts were so. They 
understand this in nearly the same sense in which a 
covenant is said to be broken when any one of its articles 
is ; 





ey 


8 Butthe tongue can no man tame; % is 
an unruly evil full of deadly poison. 

9 Therewith bless we God, even the Father ; 
and therewith curse we men, which are made 
after the similitude of God. 

10 Out of the same mouth proceedeth 
blessing and cursing. My brethren, these 
things ought not so to be. 

11 Doth a fountain send forth at the same 
‘place sweet water and bitter ? 

12 Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive 
berries? either a vine, figs? so can no foun- 
tain both yield salt water and fresh. 

13 Who is a wise man and endued with 
knowledge among you ? let him shew out of a 
good conversation his works with meekness of 
wisdom. 

14 But if ye have bitter envying and strife 
in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against 
the truth. 

15 This wisdom descendeth not from above, 
but 7s earthly, “sensual, devilish. 

16 For where envying and strife is, there 
is “confusion and every evil work. 

17 But the wisdom that is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
*without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 

18 And the fruit of righteousness is sown 
in peace of them that make peace. 


4 Gr. natere. 5 Gr. nature of man. 


6 Or, hole. 
9 Or, without wrangling. 


motion, and by which itself and all connected with it are 
sometimes destroyed. 

7. ‘ Hath been tamed of mankind.’—See the note on Job 
xli. 1, There is perhaps no kind of creature, to which 
man has access, which might not be tamed by him, with 
proper perseverance. The ancients seem to have made 
more exertions to this end, and with much better success, 
than ourselves. The examples given by Pliny of creatures 
tamed by men, relate to elephants, lions, and tigers, among 
beasts ; to the eagle, among birds; to asps and other ser- 

nts ; and to iles, and various es, among the 
inhabitants of the water. ( Hist. Nat. viii. 9, 16,17; x. 5, 44.) 
The lion was very commonly tamed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and trained to assist both in hunting and in war. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


U We are to strive against covetousness, 4 intemperance, 
5 pride, 11 detraction, and rash judgment of others: 


13 and not to be confident in the good success of 


worldly business, but mindful ever of the uncertainty 

of this life, to commit ourselves and all our affairs 

to God’s providence. 
FRom whence come wars and '‘fightings among 
you ? come they not hence, even of *your lusts 
that war in your members ? 

2 Ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and desire 
to have, and cannot obtain: ye fight and war, 
yet ye have not, because ye ask not. 

3 Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss, that ye may consume ¢¢ upon your ‘lusts. 

4 Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye 
not that the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God ? whosoever therefore will be a friend 
of the world is the enemy of God. 

5 Do ye think that the scripture saith in 
vain, The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth ‘to 
envy ? 

6 But he giveth more grace. Wherefore 
he saith, “God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace unto the humble. 

7 Submit yourselves therefore to God. 
*Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 

8 Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 


I Or, dbrawlings. 2 Or, pleasures. 


t/ e 
V a Pet. 5. 6, 9 Prov. 


3 Or, pleasures 
8 Rom. 14. 4 
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ah 


4 Or, envicusly. 
27.1. 
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nigh to you. Cleanse your hands, ye sinners ; 
and purify your hearts, ye double minded. 

9 Be afilicted, and mourn, and weep: let 
your laughter be turned to mourning, and 
your ey to heaviness. 

10 ‘Humble yourselves in the sight of the 
Lord, and he shall lift you up. . 

11 Speak not evil one of another, brethren. 
He that speaketh evil of his brother, and 
judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of the law, 
and judgeth the law: but if thou judge the 
law, thou art not a doer of the law, but a judge. 

12 There is one lawgiver, who is able to 
save and to destroy: ‘who art thou that 
judgest another ? 

13 "Go to now, ye that say, To day or to 
morrow we will go into such a city, and continue 
there a year, and buy and sell, and get gain: 

14 Whereas ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow. For what ts your life? "It is 
even a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away. 

15 For that ye ought to say, ''If the Lord 
will, we shall live, and do this, or that. 

16 But now ye rejoice in your boastings : 
all such rejoicing is evil. 

17 Therefore to him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth zz not, to him it is sin. 


§ Prov. 3. 34. 1 Pet. 5. 5. 6 : 
10 Or, For it is. i141 Cor. 4. 19. tal. 
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Verse 13. ‘ Continue there a year, and buy and sell.’—- 
The practice to which the Apostle here refers is very 
common in the East at this day, among a very respectable 
and intelligent class of merchants. They convey the pro- 
ducts of one place to some distant city, where they remaia 
until they have disposed of their own goods and purchased 
others suitable for another distant market; and thus the 
operation is repeated until, after a number of years, the 
trader is enabled to return prosperously to his home. Or, 


JAMES. 
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again, a shopkeeper er merchant takes only the first step 
in this process—conveying to a distant town, where the 
best purchases in his own line are to be made, such goods 
as are likely to realise a profit, and returning, without 
any further step, with a stock for his own concern. These 
operations are seldom very rapid, as the adventurer likes 
to wait opportanities fot making advantageous bargains ; 
and sometimes opens a shop in the place to which he 
comes, to sell by retail the goods he has brought. 








CHAPTER V. 


1 Wicked rich men are to fear God's vengeance. 7 We 
ought to be patient in afflictions, after the example of 
the prophets, and Job: 12 to forbear swearing, 13 to 

ray in adversity, to sing tn prosperity : 16 to acknow- 
ledge mutually our several faulis, to pray one for 
another, 19 and to reduce a straying to the 
truth. , 


Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you. 

2 Your riches are corrupted, and your gar- 
ments are motheaten. 

3 Your gold and silver is cankered ; and 
the rust of them shall be a witness against 

ou, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. 
Ye have heaped treasure together for the last 
days. 

4 Behold, the hire of the labourers who 
have reaped down your fields, which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth: and the cries of 
them which have reaped are entered into the 
ears of the Lord of a 

5 Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, 
and been wanton; ye have nourished your 
hearts, as in a day of slaughter. 

6 Ye have condemned and killed the just ; 
and he doth not resist you. 

7 ‘Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the 
coming of the Lord. Behold, the husband- 
man waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he 
receive the early and latter rain. 

8 Be ye also patient ; stablish your hearts : 
for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. 

9 "Grudge not one against another, bre- 
thren, lest ye be condemned: behold, the 
judge standeth before the door. 

10 Take, my brethren, the prophets, who 


1 Or, be patient, or, suffer with long patience. 
bike "1 Kes he ee 


® Or, groan, or, grirve not. 
© Or, in Ais prayer. , 71 Kings 16, 42, 45. 


have spoken in the name of the Lord, for an 
example of suffering affliction, and of patience. 

11 Behold, we count them happy which 
endure. Ye have heard of the patience of 
Job, and have seen the end of the Lord; that 
the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. 

12 But above all things, my brethren, 
*swear not, neither by heaven, neither by the 
earth, neither by any other oath: but let your 

ea be yea; and your nay, nay; lest ye fall 
into condemnation. 

13 Is any among you afflicted? let him 
pray. Is any merry? let him sing psalms. 

14 Is any sick among you? let him call 
for the elders of the church; and let them 
pray over him, ‘anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord : 

15 And the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if 
he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him. 

16 Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that ye may be healed. 

e effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much. 

17 Elias was a man subject to like passions 
as we are, and “he prayed ‘earnestly that it 
might not rain: and it rained not on the earth 
by the space of three years and six months. 

18 And “he prayed again, and the heaven 
gave rain, and the earth brought forth her 
ruit. 

19 Brethren, ‘if any of you do err from 
the truth, and one convert him ; 

20 Let him know, that he which converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way shall save 
a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude 
of sins. 





Verse 14. § Anointing him with oil.’—Oil was much in 
nse as a medicament among the Hebrews (see the note on 
Luke x. 34). It is still much employed in the Fast. 
Niebubr states that in Yemen the anointing of the body 
is believed to strengthen and protect it from the heat of 
the sun, by which the inhabitants of this province, as they 
wear so little clothing, are very liable to suffer. Oil, by 
closing up the pores of the skin, is supposed to prevent 
that too copious ee which enfeebles the frame: 
perhaps, too, these Arabians think a glistening skin a 
beauty. be the intense heat comes in, they always 

>2 


anoint their bodies with oil. At Sana, all the Jews, and 
many of the Mohammedans, have their bodies anointed 
whenever they find themselves indisposed. That in some 
degree explains the direction of the Apostle James, the 
meaning of which will be, to do that solemnly for the 
purpose of healing, which was often done medicinally ; 
and accordingly we find Solomon, in many places of his 
Proverbs, speaking of administering ointment, which 
rejoices the heart, which may be a healing medicine to 
the navel. 
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Tne external: evidence from ancient testimony in favour of the genuineness of the First Epistle of 
Peter is as complete as that which we possess for any of: the epistles; and that St. Peter was the 
writer of it is declared in the epistle itself, and has indeed never been called in question. The place 
from.which the epistle was written, and its date, have, however, been greatly disputed. ‘The only 
indieation with respect to the place whieh the epistle itself contains, is in ch. v. #3 :—‘ She in 
Babylen elected with you (4 év BaBudwre ovvexdexry), saluteth: you ;’ which clearly shews that the 
epistle must have been written from a place known er recognisable by that name; whether ‘she in 
Babylon’ means the church there, as our Authorized Version assumes, or Peter’s own wife, as many 
interpreters: believe. There-was a Babylon in Egypt, and that this might be the-Babylon intended 
is just possible, but by no means prebable:: the question therefore-more distinctly lies between the 
Babylon on the-Euphrates, and Rome the mystical Babylon of the Apocalypse. The mass of opinion, 
ancient and modern, Protestant and Catholic, is in favour of the latter alternative, and it is usually 
stated that the Epistle was written during that alleged visit to.Reme im which the Apostle suffered 
martyrdom in. the Neronic persecution, to the cireumstances of which it is snpposed to-refer ; and 
certainly if the fact of-such a reference be established, the date chosen by Hug of the year 65 a.p., 
one year after the conflagration of Rome, and five years before the destruction of Jerusalem, will suit all 
the circumstances very. well, whether the epistle was written from Rome or not. But it does not appear 
to- us that the fact of such a reference is by any means clearly established: andf the possibility that 
the epistle was written from Babylon, and that the Apostle subsequently visited’Rome, and was there 
during that persecution, requires an earlier date, we are quite at liberty to give it; and any such 
date, not: too early to be posterior to those epistles of St. Paul with which the writer displays an ac- 
quaintance, will suffice for all. possible conditions of the question. The strongest argument against the 
Babylon of the. Apostle being taken. from Rome seems to be that urged by Professor Stuart in his note 
on Hug’s Introduction.:—* That mystical Babylon, «# e. Rome, is meant, is still lessprobable. Mystical 
names of this kind, in a presaie epistle, consisting merely ef plain and hortatory matter, are not to be 
expected, and cannot be admitted without strong reasons.’ As no such strong reason can in this 
case be produced, this writer, as well as Hug himself, and many others, contend that Babylon on the 
Euphrates is to be understood. It is true there is no record of any visit made by the Apostle to that 
quarter; but there are above fourteen: years of his time unaccounted for, during whieh such a visit may 
have taken. place, and at that time a sufficient population, including a large number of Jews, still 
lingered among what remained of Babylon to render such a journey not intrinsically improbable. 
It is difficult to decide this question—indeed it cannot be decided;; but we incline to agree with 
those who think Babylon to be literally intended, the rather as whatever may be said in favour 
of Peter’s eventual visit to Rome remains untouched by this opinion, as that visit may have been 
subsequently paid. 

It is well pointed owt by Hug and others that between this epistle and some of those directed by 
Paul to the same provinces of Asia Minor, there are very great sim#arities as respects the thought 
and expression, and: even their very phrases. This is accounted for on the supposition that Peter had 
not himself visited’ those provinces. They lay within the sphere of Paul’s duties ; and he had travelled 
through them, dispensing instruction to the inhabitants, and even while imprisoned at @ distance had 
not lest sight of them: he was aequainted with their manner of life, failings, virtues, vices, their 
general condition, and the proper mode of dealing with them. Now when an urgent eccasion required 
the intervention of Peter, his consolatien or his instruction, the epistles of his esteemed eolleague 
might well in such a case furnish him with instructions for his precedure. A comparison of the 
following texts will shew that he adopts expressions and sometimes whole phrases from the Epistles 
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to the Romans, Ephesians, Colossians, Galatians, Thessalonians, 1 Corinthians, and 1 Timothy :— 
1 Pet. ii. 18 with 1 Tim. ii. 2—4; ii. 18 with Eph. vi. 5; 1 Pet. i. 1 with Eph. i. 4—7; i. 3 with 
Eph. i. 3; i. 14 with Rom. xii. 2; ii. 1 with Col. iii. 8, and Rom. xii. 1; ii. 6—10 with Rom. ix. 
82; ii. 18 with Rom. xiii. 1—4; ij. 16 with Gal. v. 13; ii. 18 with Eph. vi. 5; iii. 1 with Eph. v. 
22; iii. 9 with Rom. xii. 17; iv. 9 with Philipp. ii. 14; iv. 10 with Rom. xii. 6, ete.; v. 1 with 
Rom. viii. 18; v. 5 with Eph. v. 21; v. 8 with 1 Thess. v.6; v. 14 with 1 Cor. xvi. 20. There 
are also some passages identical with those in the Epistle of St. James (comp. 1 Pet. i. 6, 7 with 
James i. 2, 3; i. 24 with James i. 10; ii. 1 with James i. 21; iv. 8 with James v. 20; and v. 5 
with James iv. 6). This latter passage is indeed a citation from Prov. iii. 34, but the identity of 
the conclusions drawn by each renders it improbable that here was a merely accidental coincidence. 
It is also remarkable that in 1 Pet. iv. 8 and James v. 20, there occurs (in each) the same citation 
from Prov. x. 12. These resemblances, however, involve important consequences. If the Epistle 
of James was the first in order of time, its right to a place in the canon is providentially confirmed 
by the high and unexceptionable authority of St. Peter. 

With regard to the style of this epistle it has already been remarked that Peter has imitated 
Paul not only in the thoughts, but in the turn, the manner, and even the expressions. Notwith- 
standing this, and notwithstanding the further analogy traced between this epistle and that of St. 
James, there is much of a peculiar and distinctive character in the epistle. This has been pointed 
out by many writers, Grotius seems not able sufficiently to express the fulness of his admiration 
of the beauty of this epistle, in which he discovers a force, a vehemence, and a vigour altogether 
worthy of ‘ the prince of the apostles.’ Estius and Erasmus, whose authority is great in matters 
of literary taste, acknowledge that the epistle is full of apostolic authority and majesty, and that it 
expresses much meaning in few words (verbis parca, sententiis referta). Some critics who have 
examined the epistle with severer attention, have nevertheless given substantially the same judgment. 
Pott finds that notwithstanding some obscurity in certain parts, and the numerous Hebraisms, the 
style of the epistle is grave and dignified, suited to the deep piety of this holy man, to the ardent 
impetuosity of his spirit, and to the intimacy which he contracted from his cradle with the religion 
and language of the Hebrews. Cellérier finely touches on the subject. ‘The most salient character- 
istic of this writing—that which from the commencement strikes the attention and touches the heart— 
are the transports with which the Apostle sets forth the redemption. His opening (i. 2) isa cry 
of acknowledgment and joy. The idea of the salvation brought by Jesus Christ, the recollection of 
his promises and his example, dominates over all his thoughts, is found at the basis of all his 
instructions, and recurs as the motive of even his smallest precepts (e. g. 1 Pet. i. 2, 3—12, 18—15, 
23, 25; ii. 4, 5, 9—12, 16, 21—25,ete.). It is not difficult to trace in the manner in which the 
writer speaks of this redemption by the blood of Christ, something of that inquisitive but noble and 
exalted ardour which belonged to the character of St. Peter. In the Gospels we see him constantly 
interrogating his Master, impatient to comprehend—to see clearly through his predictions and 
utterances. In the Epistles we recognise the same apostle in the impetuous warmth with which he 
depicts the efforts of the old prophets to penetrate the destinies of thg Messiah, the abortive 
efforts of even the angels to look into the depths of that abyss (i. 10, 12), and the happiness of the 
elect, the chosen objects and clear evidences of his great love. There is here, moreover, a profound 
feeling of the price which the reconciliation of man cost—the blood shed upon the cross (i. 2, 
18, 19; ii. 24, etc.), as well as of the danger of neglecting this great salvation, and the folly of 
confronting the judgment of Him who after having here acted as a Father (i. 15, 17), will judge 
without respect of persons hereafter.’ 

The difficulty arising from the apparent difference of style between the First and Second Epistles 
of Peter has been met by much minute but valuable criticism, tending to shew that many of the 
peculiarities of Peter’s style and phraseology in the first Epistle are reproduced in the Second; aud 
on the general question we agree with Professor Stuart, that ‘This ground depends so much on a 
matter of taste, and oftentimes on mere first impressions of readers who have not made any minute 
investigations, that it is always to be admitted with caution. It would be easy as a matter of fact 
to produce many strong resemblances between Ist of Peter and 2nd of Peter.’ (Note in Fosdick’s 
translation of Hug’s Introduction.) - So also Michaelis, without denying that there are parts of the 
second epistle which differ from the style of the first, particularly in the second chapter, contends 
that as there is much resemblance in others, these exceptions cannot on rules of just criticism be held 
to prove that the two epistles are not from the same hand. He well observes, ‘ It is very difficult 
to form upon a single letter so thorough an estimate of a writer’s style as to be able to pronounce 
that another letter attributed to him is not from bis hand. The style of even the same writer is 
not the same at all times of his life, especially when he writes in a foreign language.’ 

The following are the commentaries upon both the Epistles of Peter :—Biblandri Commentarius 
in utramque E/pistolam Petri, Basileee, 1536; Welleri Anarratio in Epistolas Petri, Lipsie, 1547 ; 
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Folengii Commentarius in Epistolas Petri, Lugd., 1555; Feuardentii Commentarius in utramque 
Epistolam Petri, Parisiis, 1600; Winckelmanni Commentarius itn utram Epistolam Petri, 
Giessee, 1608; Turnemanni Meditationes in Epistolas Petri, Francof., 1625; Gerhardi Commen- 
tarius super priorem et posteriorem Petri Epistolam, Jene, 1641; Amesii Explicatio analytica 
utriusque Espistole Petri, Amstelodami, 1635, the same in English, Lond., 1641; Laurentii.Scholia 
in Epistolas Petri, Amstelodami, 1640; Antonides, Schriftmatige verklaringe over den tweeden 
' Sendbrief van Petrus en de Judas, Lowenstein, 1693; Langii Exegesis Epistolarum Apostoli Petri, 

etc., Hale, 1712; Boysen, Erkliruny der beiden Briefe Petri, und des Brief Judés, Tralle, 1775 ; 
Schirmer, Die beiden Briefe Petri tibersetzt und erkldrt, Breslau, 1778; Baumgarten, Die Briefe 
des Apostel Petrus tibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen eliutert, Leipzig, 1788; Eisenschmid, Der 
Apostel Petri Briefe tibersetzt, eldutert, etc., Ronneberg, 1824; Schlichthorst, Entwickelung der 
beiden Briefe Petri zur Belehrung und Erbauung der Gliubigen, Stuttgart, 1836 ; Mayerhoff, 
Historische kritische Einleitung in den Petrinischen Schriften, etc., Hamb., 1834. 

The following commentaries are on the First Epistle of Peter alone:—Luther, Erste Epistel Petri 
ausgelegt, Vitemberge, 1523 ; Byfield, A Commentary upon the three first chapters of the First Epistle 
of Saint Peter, Lond., 1637; Hesselii Commentarius tn priorem Epistolam Petri, Lovanii, 1568 ; 
Leighton (Archbishop), 4 Commentary on the First Epistle of Peter, many editions; Alphen, De 
Eerste allgemeene Spree A van Petrus, ontledender Wyse verklaard en tot syn Oogmerk toegepast, 
Utrecht, 1734; Walther, Kurzgefaste Erklirung des Erster Epistel des heiligen Apostels Petré 
Hanover, 1750; Semleri Paraphrasis in Epist. Petri, cum Latine translat. varietate et Notis, 
Hale, 1783 ; Baumgarten, Die Briefe des Apostel Petrus tibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen erlautert, 
Leipzig, 1788 ; Moldenhauer, Ubersetzt et Erklarung des Ersten Brief Petri, Hamburgh, s. a. ; 
Hensler, Der Erste Brief des Apostel Petrus ubersetzt und mit einem Commentar versehen, Sulz- 
burg, 1813; Steiger, Der Erste Briefe Petri, mit Berticksichtigung des ganzen Biblische Lehrbe- 
griffs ausgelegt, Berlin, 1832, translated by the Rev. P. Fairbairn, Edinburgh, 1836. 





CHAPTERI .- 


He blesseth God for his manifold spiritual graces: 
10 shewing that the salvation in Christ is no news, 
but a thing prophesied of old: 13 and exhorteth them 
accordingly to a godly conversation, forasmuch as 
they are now born anew by the word of God. 


4 To an inheritance incorruptible, and un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven ‘for you, 

5 Who are kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation ready to be re- 
vealed in the last time. 


| ad 


ETER, an a- 
postle of Jesus 
Christ, to the 
scat- 






Bithynia, 

y 2 Elect ac- 
SSE cording to the 
ae pean 

> ae of God the Fa- 


ther, through 
sanctification of 
the Spirit, unto obedience and ‘sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, 
and peace, be multiplied. 

3 “Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his 
‘abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the ded 


! Heb, 12. 24. & 2 Cor. 1. 3. 


Ephes. 1. 3. 


6 Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now 
for a season, if need be, ye are in heaviness 
through manifold temptations : 

@ That the trial of your faith, being much 
more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise and honour and glory at the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ : | 

8 Whom having not seen, ye love; in 
whom, though now ye see fim not, yet be- 
lieving, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of alors ; 

9 Receiving the end of your faith, even the 
salvation of your souls. 

10 Of which salvation the prophets have 
enquired and searched diligently, who pro- 
phesied of the grace that should come unto 

ou: | 
/ 11 Searching what, or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
did signify, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow. 


3 Gr. much, 4 Or, for us, 
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12 Unto whom it was revealed, that not 
unto tliemselves, but unto us they did minister | 
the things, which are now reported unto you: 
by them that have preached the gospel unto; 
you with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
eaven ; which things the angels desire to: 
look into. | 

13 Wherefore gird up the loins of your: 
mind, be sober, and hope “to the end for the 
grace that is to be brought unto you at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ ; 

14 As obedient children, not fashioning 
yourselves according to the former lusts in - 
your ignorance : 

15 But as he which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye haly in all manner of conversation ;_ - 

16 Because it is written, “Be ye holy; for 
I am holy. 

17 And if ye call on the Father, “who with- 
out respect of a judgeth according to 
every man’s work, pass the time .of your so- 
journing here in fear : 

18 Forasmuch as ye know that ye were 
not redeemed with ‘corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, from your vain conversation | 
received by tradition from your fathers ; 





6 Levit. 


Titus 1. 2. 9 Ro 


3 Ge. perfectly. 
8 Rom. 16. 25. Cologs. 1.26, J Thm. 1.10. 
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11, 44, and 19.2, and 20. 7. 
2 m. 12.10. Chap. 2. 17. 


19 But with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb withaut blemish and without 
spot : 

20 *Who verily was foreordained before 
the foundation of the world, :but was manifest 
in these last times for yeu, 

21 Who by him do believe in ‘God, that 
raised him up from ‘the dead, and gave him 
Biory + that your faith and hope might be in 


22 Seeing ye hawe purified your souls in 
obeying the truth through the Spirit unto 
unfeigned “love of the brethren, see that ye 
love one another with a pure heart fer- 
vently : 

23 Being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God, which jiveth and abideth for ever. 

24 '°For ‘'all flesh ts as grass, and all the 
glory of man as the flower of . The 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away : 

25 But the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever. And this is the word which by the 
gospel is preached unto you. 


7 Deut. 10.17. Rom. 2, 11. 
10 Qy, for that. |" Jan. 40.6. James 1. 10. 





Verse 1. ‘ Pontus,’ etc.—That the Apostle mentions 
first that province of Asia Minor which was nearest .to 
Babylon on the Euphrates, and the rest successively in 
proportion to their distance from that city, furnishes one 
of the arguments by which Bas endeavours to shew 
that this epistle was written from thence. 

12. ‘ Which ,things the angels desire to look into.’—Dr. 


Bloomfield endeavours to convey the full force of the 
original by rendering: ‘Over which the angels bend with 
admiration, and delight to look into.’ See Doddridge. 
It has often been observed, that there is here an a nt 
allusion to the postnare of the golden cherubim in the 
sanctuary bending over the judgment seat. 


—————— 


CHAPTER II. 


1 He dehorteth them from the breach of charity: 
4 shewing that Christ is the foundation whereon 
they are built. 11 He beseecheth them also to abstain 
from fleshly lusts, 13 ta be obedient to magistrates, 
18 and teacheth servants how to their masters, 
20 patiently suffering for well doing, after the ex- 
ample of Christ. 


WHererork laying aside all malice, and all 
guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil 
speakings, | 
2 As newborn babes, desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow thereb 
3 If so be ye have tasted that the Lond 


is 
gracious. 
4 To whom coming, as unto a living stone, 
i Or, be ys builé. 8 Iss. $8.16, Rom. 9. 33. 3 Or 
b Isa. 8. 14, 
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disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, 
and precious, 

5 Ye also, as lively stones, ‘are built up 
a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ. 

6 Wherefore also it is contained in the 
scripture, "Behold, I lay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, precious: and he that be- 
lieveth on him shall not be confounded. 

7 Unto you therefore which believe he ts 
‘precious: but unto them which be discbe- 
dient, ‘the stone which the builders disallowed, 
the same is made the head of the corner, 

8 *And a stone of stumbling, and a rock 
of offence, even to them which stumble at the 


4 Peal. 118.28. Matt. 31.48. Acts 4, 11. 


» an honowr. 
Rom. 9, 38. 
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word, being disobedient: whereunto also they 
were appointed. 

9 But ye are a chosen generation, ‘a royal 
preathoed: an holy nation, ‘a peculiar peope ; 
that ye should shew forth the “praises of him 
who hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light : 

10 *Which ia time past were not a people, 
but are now the people of God: which had 
not obtained mercy, but now have obtained 
mercy. 

11 Dearly beloved, I beseech you as 
strangers and pilgrims, ‘°abstain from fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul ; 

12 ‘Having your conversation honest 
among the Gentiles: that, ‘whereas they 
speak against you as evildoers, “they ma 
bY your good works, which they shall behold, 
glorify God in the day of visitation. 

13 ‘‘Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to 
the king, as supreme ; 

14 Or unto governors, as unto them that 
are sent by him for the punishment of evil- 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well. 

15 For so is the will of God, that with well 
doing ye may put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men : 

16 As free, and not ‘using your liberty 
for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the ser- 
vants of God. 
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17 “*Honour all men. Love the brother- 
hood. Fear God. Honour the king. 

- 18 '’Servants, be subject to your masters 
with all fear ; not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward. 

19 For this 7s '*thankworthy, if a man for 
conscience toward God endure prief, suffering 
wrongfully. 

20 For what glory ts #, if, when ye be 
buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it pa- 
tiently ? but if, when ye do well, and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently, this is '*acceptable 
with God. 

21 For even hereunto were ye called: be- 
cause Christ also suffered **for us, leaving 
us an example, that ye should follow his 


steps : 

32 *"Who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth : 

23 Who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not; 
but “committed Aimself to him that judgeth 
righteously : 

24 **Who his own self bare our sins in his 
own body *‘on the tree, that we, being dead 
to sins, should live unto righteousness: by 
whose stripes ye were healed. 

25 For ye were as sheep going astray ; but 
are now returned unto the Shepherd and 
Bishop of your souls. 


© Exod. 19.6. Reveb. 1.6, and 5. 10. ? Or, a purchased people. 8 Or, virtues. 9 Hos. 2.23. Rom. 9. 25. 
1@ Rom. 13. 14. Gal. 5. 16. 41 Chap. 3, 16. 12 Or, wherein. 13 Matt. 6. | 14 Rom. 13. 1. 
18 Gr Aaring. 16 Or, esteem. 17 Ephes. 6.5. Coloss. 3.22. Tit. 2. 9. 18 Or, ° 19 Or, thank. 
20 Some read for you. 2) Isa. 58. 9. 23 Or, commitied his cause, 98 Isa. 5S. 4,5, 6, Matt.8.17. 4 Or, ta. 


Verse 2. ‘ New born babes.’ —The Jewish doctors often 
called recent proselytes ‘new born babes” and ‘ little 
children.’ ! 

— * Sincere milk.’—Pure unadulterated milk. ; 

5. * Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house.’——It was usual among the ancient writers to describe 
that stone as living which lay in its native state, compact 
and unbroken in the quarry. Closely viewing the present 
passage, it may possibly be perceived that the Apostle, by 


CHAPTER III. 


He teacheth the duty of wives and husbands to each 
other, 8 exhorting all men to unity and love, 14 and 
to suffer persecution. 19 He declareth also the 
benefits of Christ toward the old world. 


[ d 


LIKEWISE, ‘ye wives, be in subjection to your 
own husbands ; that, if any obey not the word, 


1 Ephes, 5.23. Coloss. 3. 18. 


a beautiful extension of this‘ figure, calls the stones still 
living when re-united in a stately building so nicely com- 
pacted, and the joints so close, that no flaw or division 
appears. This perhaps figures forth the unity and love 
which should prevail among Christians, and without which 
they are no longer ‘ living stones.’ 

24. ‘ The tree. —That is ‘the cross;’ called in Latin 
Arbor infeliz. ‘The fatak tree,’ used to be, in English, 
an expression for the gallows. 


they also may without the werd be won by the 
conversation of the wives ; 

2 While they behold your chaste conver- 
sation coupled with fear. 

3 *Whose adorning let it not be that out- 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of ap- 
parel ; 


31 Tim. 2. 9. 
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A But det it be the hidden man of the heart, 
in that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet epirit, which 1s in 
the sight of God of great price. 

5 For after this mamer in the old time the 
holy women also, who trusted in God, adorned 
themselves, being in subjection unto their own 
- husbands : 

6 Even as Sara obeyed Abraham, ‘calling 
him lord: whose ‘daughters ye are, as long 
as ye do well, and are not afraid with any 
amazement. 

7 Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with them 
according to knowledge, giving honour unto 
the wife, as unto the weaker vessel, and as 
being heirs together of the grace of life ; that 
your prayers be not hindered. 

8 Finally, be ye all of one mind, having 
compassion one of another, ‘love as brethren, 
be pitiful, be courteous : 

Y *Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for 
railing: but contrariwise blessing ; knowing 
that ye are thereunto called, that ye should 
inherit a blessing. 

10 For ‘he that will love life, and see good 
days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and 
his lips that they speak no guile: 

11 Let him “eschew evil, and do good ; let 
him seek peace, and ensue It. 

12 For the eyes of the Lord are over the 
righteous, and his ears are ide unto their 
prayers: but the face of the Lord is against 
them that do evil. 

13 And who is he that will harm you, if 
ye be followers of that which is good ? 

14 ’°But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ 
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sake, happy are ye: and ‘'be not afraid of 
their terror, neither be troubled ; 

15 But sanctify the Lord God in your 
hearts: and de ready always to gtve an an- 
swer to every man that asketh you a reason 
Me the hope that ig in you with meekness and 
“fear : 

16 “Having a good conscience ; that, 
whereas they speak evil of you, as of evil 
doers, they may be ashamed that falsely ac- 
cuse your good conversation m Christ. 

17 For it zs better, if the will of God be 
so, that ye suffer for well doing, than for evil 
doing. 

18 For Christ also hath ‘‘once suffered 
for sins, the jast for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God, being put to 
Spirit in the flesh, but quickened by the 

rit : 

19 By which also he went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison ; 

20 ich sometime were disobedient, 
‘*when once the longsuffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was a pre- 
paring, wherein few, that is, eight souls were 
saved by water. 

21 The like figure whereunto even baptism 
doth also now save us (not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience toward God,) by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ : 

22 Who is gone into heaven, and 1s on 
the right hand of God; angels and autho- 
Sat and powers being made subject unto 

im. 





3 Gen, 18.12. | 4 Gr. children. > Or, loving to the brethren. 
6 Prov. 17. 138, ana 20, 22. Rom. 12.17. 1 These. 5.15. : 7 Peal. 34. 12, &e. 8 fea. 1. 16. 
9 Gr. MpOR. 10 Matt. 5. 10. th Fea. 8. 12, 13 12 Or, reverence. 18 Chap. 2. 12. 
14 Rom. 35.6. Heb. 9. 3a, 1> Gen. 6. 


Verse 3, ‘ Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or 
of putting on of apparel.’—‘ The Syrian women dress most 

rgeously, especially on holidays. In a medical capacity 
f had an opportunity of seeing several of them. They 
all corresponded in the richness of their attire, though 
they were only in the middle rank of life. Their hair 
is allowed to grow as long as possible, and is plaited in 
broad plats with gold and silver tissue; being also orna- 
mented with jewels and pieces of gold and silver, and 
even with coins stuck into it in various places. This 
fashion is necessarily very expensive and inconvenient. 
Their garments on festive occasions are completely 
covered with gold and silver Jace und ornaments, and 
their persons glitter as if they were clad with these 
precious metals,’—R. M. Macbriar in Wesleyan Afag. 
for 1836, p. 32. 
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— ‘ Platting the hair.’ —The original (¢urAonhs rprxyebr) 
denotes curling, plaiting, and other ornamental disposi- 
tions of the hair. Among both the Jewish and heathen 
females of this age the art of adorning the hair was car- 
ried to an extent of extravagance which certainly has not 
been exceeded, if equalled, in any modern time. Among 
the Jews there were women who made it a gainful pro- 
fession to plait women’s hair. The art must indeed have 
required some practice and skill, since it seems that the 
taste of the Jewish women inclined them to have their 
hair set up, by the aid of crisping pins, in the form of 
horns and towers. Examples of the ancient Egyptian and 
modern Syrian modes of braiding the hair are given under 
Sol. Song vii. and Isa. iii. We now add examples of the 
head-tires in use among the Roman ladies in the times of 
the Apostles. 


Cuap. IV. } 
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Hrap-Tires or Roman Lapizs.—From Busts in the British Museum. 


CHAPTER IV. 


== 


He exhorteth them to cease from sin by the example 
of Christ, and the consideration of the general end 
that now approacheth: 12 and comforteth them 
against persecution. 


Forasmucu then as Christ hath suffered for 
us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with 
the same mind: for he that hath suffered in 
the flesh hath ceased from sin ; 

2 That he no longer should live the rest of 
his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to 
the will of God. 

3 For the time past of our life may suffice 
us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, 
when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess 
of wine, revellings, banquetings, and abomi- 
nable idolatries : | 

4 Wherein they think it strange that ye 
run not with them to the same excess of riot, 
speaking evil of you: 

5 Who shall give account to him that is 
ready to judge the quick and the dead. 

6 For for this cause was the gospel 
preached also to them that are dead, that 
they might be judged according to men in 
the flesh, but live according to God in the 
spirit. 

7 But the end of all things is at hand: be 
ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer. 

8 And above all things have fervent charity 
among yourselves: for ‘charity ‘shall cover 
the multitude of sins. 


} Prov. 10. 12, @ Or, will. 


% Rom. 12. 13. 


9 *Use hospitality one to another without 


udging. 
er10 tAs every man hath received the gift, 
even so minister the same one to another, as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God. 

11 If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God ; if any man minister, let him 
do it as of the ability which God giveth: that 
God in all things may be glorified through 
Jesus Christ ; to whom be praise and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

12 Beloved, think it not strange concernin 
the fiery trial which is to try you, as hough 
some strange thing happened unto you: 

13 But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings ; that, when his 
glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also 
with exceeding Joy. 

14 *If ye be reproached for the name of 
Christ, happy are ye; for the spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you: on their part 
he is evil spoken of, but on your part he is 
glorified. | 

15 But let none of you suffer as a mur- 
derer, or as a thief, or as an evildoer, or as a 
busybody in other men’s matters. 

16 Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed ; but let him glorify God 
on this behalf. 

17 For the time is come that judgment must 
begin at the house of God: and if z¢ first begin 
at us, what shall the end be of them that obey 
not the gospel of God ? 


Heb. 13. 9. 4 Rom. 12. 6. 5 Matt. 5. 11. 
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18 ‘And if the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the sea, i and the sinner appear ? 
19 Wherefore let them that suffer accord- 


I. PETER. 
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ing to the will of God commit the keeping of 
their souls to him in well doing, as unto a 
faithful Creator. 


6 Prov. 11. 31. 


Verse 12. * The fiery trial.’—There appears here to be 
& metaphorical allusion to a kind of torture by fire, which 
was in use at this time, and which went by the name of 


CHAPTER V. 

1 He exhorteth the elders to feed ther flocks, 5 the 
younger to obey, 8 and all to be sober, watchful, and 
constant in the faith: 9 to resist the cruel adversary 
the devil. 

Tue elders which are among you I exhort, 

who am also an elder, and a witness of the 

sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the 
glory that shall be revealed : 

2 Feed the flock of God ‘which is among 
you, taking the oversight thereof, not by con- 
straint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind: 

3 Neither as "being Jords over God's he- 
ritage, but being ensamples to the flock. 

4 And when the chief Shepherd shall ap- 

ar, ye shall receive a crown of glory that 

adeth not away. 

5 Likewise, ye une submit yourselves 
unto the elder. Yea, all of you be subject 
one to another, and be clothed with humility : 
for God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace 
to the humble. 

6 ‘Humble yourselves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you 
in due time: 


' Or, as mach as in you és. 8 Or, overruling. 8 James 4. 6. 


4 James 4. 10. 


‘the fiery trial,’ being so called by Josephus. Others, 
however, rather think the allusion is to the enti by 
which precious metals are cleared from dross by fire. 


7 *Casting all your care upon him; for he 
careth for you. 

8 Be sober, be vigilant ; because your ad- 
versary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour : 

9 Whom resist stedfast in the faith, know- 
ing that the same afflictions are accomplished 
in your brethren that are in the world. 

10 But the God of all grace, who hath 
called us unto his eternal glory by Christ 
Jesus, after that ye have suffered a while, 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle 


ou. 

11 To him de glory and dominion for ever 

and ever. Amen. 

12 By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto 
ou, as I suppose, I have written briefly, ex- 
orting, and testifying that this is the true 

ce of God wherein ye stand. 

13 The church that is at Babylon, elected 

together with you, saluteth you ; and so doth 
arcus My son. 

14 ‘Greet ye one another with a kiss of 

charity. Peace de with you all that are in 
Christ Jesus. Amen. 


5 Peal. 55.22. Matt. 6, 25. € Rom. 16. 26. 





Verse 4. * The chief Shepherd.’—In those countries 
where immense flocks went forth to feed in the open pas- 
tures of the wilderness, a large body of shepherds were 
required; and then, to ensure unity and regularity, it 
became necessary that one of the shepherds should be 
invested with the chief command and direction of the 
whole. This officer ydieg the Apostle with his meta- 

horical allusion to Christ as the ‘Chief Shepherd.’ 

urder illustrates this ge by a very apposite citation 
from some curious details, in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
for 1764, concerning the sheep-walks of Spain, in which 
country the pastoral usages are unquestionably derived 
from the Arabians:—‘Ten thonsand sheep com a 
flock, which is divided into ten tribes. One man the 
conduct of all. He myst be the owner of four or five 
hundred sheep; strong, active, Ms tae intelligent in 
aie in the weather, and in the diseases of sheep. He 

as absolute command over fifty shepherds and fifty dogs, 
five of each toa tribe. He chooses them, he chastises 
them, or discharges them, at will. He is the prapositus 
or chief shepherd of the whole flock.’ 
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8. ‘As a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour.’—This is another of the striking allusions to 
the lion which the Scriptures contain, and which evince 
that there was formerly ample opportunity in Western 
Asia of becoming acquainted with its habits, which have 
now to be stadied in remote regions. Burchell’s Zravels 
tn South Africa furnishes the following illustration of the 
prowling habit to which the Apostle here refers. After 

escribing a stormy night, with thunder and lightning, 
the traveller says :—‘ Such nights, I already knew by dear- 
bought experience, favour the prowling lion, and seem to 
give him a spirit of daringness which he seldom evinces 
at other times. Taking advantage of the disorder and 
confasion into which the other animals are thrown by the 
conflicting elements, which make no impression upon him, 
he a to advance upon them with less caution than 
usual. This, at least, was now found to be the case, for 
at a little after nine, while all of us were lying in the 
waggons, the dogs commenced a barking and howling : 
the whole of the oxen suddenly made efforts to get loose, 
and began to express that kind of uneasiness which, in a 
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very intelligible manner, told us that a lion was not far 
off. There is probably something in the smell of this 
beast quite different from that of others, by which, ata 
great distance, especially if to windward, his prey per- 
ceive his approach, and are warned to escape their danger 
by instant flight. It was this natural or instinctive pro- 
pensity to fly, which occasioned our oxen to struggle and 
endeavour to get loose; bat fortunately for them the 
strength of the reins prevented their doing this. Yet their 
efforts to disengage themselves were so violent that my 
waggon was in great danger of being overturned ; and for 
some time it was unsafe to remain in it. A fire is gene- 
rally safficient to hold the lion at a distance, but ours was 
at this time extinguished by the rain; on which aecount 
he pressed closer upon us. Fortunately, some muskets 
fired at random, or aimed only by guess, had the effect 
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not only of keeping him off, but of quieting, in a great 
depres che restlessness of the cattle. The Hottentots say 
that the oxen have sagacity enough to know that the dis 
charge of muskets, under such circamstances, is for the 
purpose of driving away their dreaded enemy: and, what- 
ever may be the notion of these poor animals on the 
subject, such is certainly the effect commonly produced 
on them, as I often myself witnessed on subsequent occa- 
sions. Perhaps it is, that a certain instinct they may 
possess, enables them to discover that the beast doeg 
actually retreat when muskets are fired off. We could 
discover, from an unusual and peculiar barking of the 
dogs, that he continued prowling round us till midnight ; 
but his fears to encounter man were the only obstacle to 
prevent his carrying off his prey; and finding it thus too 
strongly protected, he at length withdrew.’ 











THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL 


OF 


PET E R. 


~TueEre is no book of the New Testament the right of which to a place in the sacred canon has been 
so strongly questioned as that of the Second Epistle of Peter. The external evidence in favour of 
its claims is by far the weakest of any ; and those who allow those claims, do not hesitate to admit that 
there is no book against the apostolical authority of which so formidable an array of argument has 
been displayed. Among the ecclesiastical writers of the first century there is no mention of this 
epistle, nor any unquestionable allusions to its contents, although in Clement’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians passages somewhat similar to 2 Pet. ii. 5—9 have been found; and in the Shepherd of 
Hermas is a passage similar to 2 Pet. ii. 15—20. The same want of direct testimony exists in the 
second century, and this is the more important, as in that century the positive testimony to the 
existence and canonicity of the other books of the New Testament becomes frequent and distinct. 
Some phrases and sentiments similar to those in the epistle lave indeed been sparingly gleaned, but 
none of them are of great weight in evidence. The first who mentions the epistle is Origen in the 
third century. He several times quotes it as Scripture, and as the writing of Peter, but when he 
comes to mention it distinctly, his words are these :—‘ Peter, on whom the church of Christ is built 
(Matt. xvi. 18), has left one epistle acknowledged ; but let it be granted that he wrote a second, for 
it is doubted.’ Still he himself recognises its authority, and that in such a way as to shew that in 
his time it was generally received by the churches. Eusebius, by whom this statement of Origen 
has been preserved, manifests no doubts on the subject, although of course he places it among the 
Antilegomena (avriAeydpueva, contradicted or disputed), or those books which although known to the 
ecclesiastical writers, and sometimes read in the churches, were not for a considerable time admitted 
to be genuine, or received into the canon of Scripture, which indeed is the place which the statement 
of Origen necessarily assigns to it. In the fourth century most of the ecclesiastical writers seem to 
have admitted the genuineness of both the epistles of Peter, but some still hesitated with respect to 
the second, and a few rejected it. From that time both epistles have been comprehended in the same 
collection as the production of Peter, though a few writers, even after the fourth century, entertained 
doubts with respect to the second epistle. Neither this epistle nor that of Jude are found in the 
ancient Syriac version of the New Testament, but in all other ancient versions both these epistles 
are included. 

It is to be noted that the question of the canonical authority of this epistle rests on very peculiar 
grounds. We may doubt that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by Paul, or the Apocalypse 
by the Apostle John, without thereby questioning their authority, for they do not claim to be written 
by them. But the case is different with the Second Epistle of Peter: it has his name in the 
inscription, and he declares that he had lived with Christ. If, therefore, Peter ceases to be regarded 
as its author, it is written by some one personating him, which is an imposition unworthy of the 
Christian name, and is sufficient, however excellent its contents, to exclude it from the canon. 
Some great writers of modern times have been driven to conclude against its reception, not only by 
the weakness of the external evidence in its favour, but by the difference of style between this and 
the first epistle. Calvin thinks that the discrepancies are such as to shew that the two epistles had 
not the same author. He therefore concludes, after stating the alternatives as we have done, that 
‘If the epistle be regarded as unworthy of credit that it came from Peter, not that he himself 
wrote it, but some one of his disciples in obedience to his orders. He was then, as is probable, 
in extreme old age, and near death. It is possible that at the request of the disciples he suffered 
the epistle to go forth as his dying testimony.” Comment. in Epp. iii. 77, ed. 1834. 

We cannot here trace the course of recent opinion on the subject. It may suffice tu state that 
there are those—1. Who decry or strongly doubt the Petrine origin, and consequently the canonical 
authority, of the whole epistle. 2. Whoadmit the genuineness of the epistle in part, regarding some 
the second chapter, and some the second and third, as interpolated. 3. Who regard the whole 
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epistle us genuine, and think they can satisfactorily account for all the difficulties which surround 
the question. Among these Dahl, Storr, Michaelis, Flatt, Pott, Augusti, Nitzsche, Schmid, Hug, 
and (in a modified sense) Schott and Olshausen ; to which we may add Lardner and most of the 
British commentators, with Moses Stuart, Professor Edwards, and others who have written on the 
subject in America. 

The resemblance of this epistle to that of Jude, to which allusion has already been made, and 
which has been among the grounds of objection to this epistle, is certainly very great. The 
reader will see this by comparing 2 Pet. i. 1, 2 with Jude v. 1, 2; 2 Pet. i. 5 with Jude v. 8; 
2 Pet. i. 12, 18, 15; and ii. 1—3 with Jude v. 4, 5; 2 Pet. ii. 4 with Jude v. 6; 2 Pet. ii. 6, 10 
with Jude vw. 7; 2 Pet. ii. 10 with Jude v. 8;-2 Pet. ii. 11 with Jude v. 9; 2 Pet. ii. 12 with 
Jude v. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 13 with Jude v. 11; 2 Pet. ii. 13 with Jude v. 12; 2 Pet. ii. 17 with 
Jude v. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 18 with Jude v. 16; and 2 Pet. iii. 1—3 with Jude v. 17, 18. It has 
been urged that this extensive copying of Jude must be counted among the other evidence that 
the epistle was not written by Peter, but by some one assuming his name, and that therefore it 
was not genuine. It is on this ground that some have advocated the exclusion of those parts 
of the epistle in which the imitation is apparent, and for preserving the rest. On this subject 
the following remarks by Professor Stuart appear tu us satisfactory :—‘ As to the question whether 
Peter copied from Jude or Jude from Peter, it is one that never can be determined with any 
degree of certainty, nor even whether either copied from the other. With all the near resemblances 
to each other there are many traits of discrepancy, which the critical reader can easily make out 
for himself. We have seen, in the case of James, that he has many resemblances to Paul in his 
diction and phraseology; and also that he has as many and still more striking ones to the First of 
Peter. Yet was be no copyist. Nothing can be more original or sué generts than his epistle. 
Why then may not Paul and Jude be both original in the like sense with James? It does 
indeed seem probable to me that Peter had read the epistle to Jude when he wrote his second 
epistle, and that the thoughts and diction had made a strong impression upon his mind. But is 
it not equally clear that the writer of the Apocalypse had read Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zeehariah, and 
that he everywhere presents diction and imagery seemingly borrowed from these books? Yet who 
would venture to call in question the originality of the Apocalypse? It is as strongly marked as 
any book of Scripture. 

Peter and Jude being both apostles must have been very intimately acquainted. Both in all 
probability had laboured among those churches, or at least among some of them, to whom their 
epistles were addressed. On the supposition that they had met together during their missionary 
labours, and conferred together respecting the state of the churches which they had visited, and had 
both fully and freely spoken out their feelings and views (all of which no one can well deem 
improbable), nothing could be more natural than that they should both have written in the like way 
respecting the false teachers who were creeping in. Supposing, moreover, that Jude wrote his epistle 
first (which seems quite probable), and that Peter had a copy of it in his hands, and had just read it 
when he sat down to write his own, nothing could be more natural than the expression of his feelings 
in respect to the false teachers in a way altogether like that of Jude. Both epistles together, when 
they so plainly aimed at the same errors, were adapted to produce a strong impression.’ 

The following are the separate commentaries on the Second Epistle of Peter :—Luther, Andere 
Epistel Petri und eine Judas ausgelegt, Vi stage 1524; Adams, An Exposition of the Second 


Epistle of Peter, 1633; Semleri Paraphrasis in Epist. 2 Petri, cum Latine translat. varietate et 
Notis, Halle, 1781. 
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Confirming them in hope of the increase of God's 
graces, 5 he exhorteth them, by faith and good works, 
to make their calling sure: 12 whereof he is careful 
to remember them, knowing that his death ts at hand: 
16 and warneth them to be constant tn the faith of 
Christ, who ws the true Son of God, by the eyewitness 
of the apostles beholding his majesty, and by the tes- 
timony of the Father and the prophets. 

7 IMON Peter, a 
servant and an 
apostle of Jesus 
Ti Christ, to them 
A. that have ob- 
ZW, tained like pre- 
~ \ cious faith with 
T= us through the 

~N righteousness of 
God and our- 
y) Saviour Jesus 
AG Christ : 
27> ~=2% Grace and 
A peace be multi- 
plied unto you through the knowledge of God, 
and of Jesus our Lord, 

3 According as his divine power hath given 

unto us all things that pertain unto life and 
odliness, through the knowledge of him that 
Fath called us ‘to glory and virtue : 

4 Whereby are given unto us exceeding 

great and precious promises: that by these 

e might be partakers of the divine nature, 
Having escaped the corruption that is in the 
world through lust. 

5 And beside this, giving all diligence, add 
to your faith virtue; and to virtue know- 
ledge ; , 

6 And to knowledge temperance ; and to 
temperance patience; and to patience godli- 
ness ; 

7 And to godliness brotherly kindness ; and 
to brotherly kindness charity. 

8 For if these things be in you, and abound, 
they make you that ye shall neither be barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

9 But he that lacketh these things is blind, 


1 Or, by. # John 21. 18. 
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and cannot see afar off, and hath forgotten 
that he was purged from his old sins. 

10 Wherefore the rather, brethren, give 
diligence to make your calling and election 
sure: for if ye do these things, ye shall never 
fall : 

1] For so an entrance shall be ministered 
unto you abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

12 Wherefore I will not be negligent to 
put you always in remembrance of these 
things, though ye know them, and be esta- 
blished in the present truth. 

13 Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am 
in this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting 
you in remembrance ; 

14 Knowing that shortly I must put off 
this my tabernacle, even as ‘our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath shewed me. 

15 Moreover I will endeavour that ye may 
be able after my decease to have these things 
always in remembrance. 

16 For we have not followed ‘cunningly 
devised fables, when we made known unto you 
the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but were eyewitnesses of his majesty. 

17 For he received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came such a 
voice to him from the excellent glory, “This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 

leased. 

18 And this voice which came from heaven 
we heard, when we were with him in the holy 
mount. 

19 We have also a more sure word of pro- 
phecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day star arise in 
your hearts : 

20 Knowing this first, that no prophecy of 
the scripture is of any private interpretation. 

21 For ‘the prophecy came not ‘in old 
time by the will of man: but holy men of 
ts spake as they were moved by the Holy 

ost. 


4 Matt. 17. 5. 62 Tim. 8. 16. 








Cnap. II.] 
CHAPTER II. 


1 He foretelleth them of false teachers, shewing the im- 
piety and punishment both of them and their follow- 
ers: 7 from which the godly shall be delivered, as 
Lot was out of Sodom: 10 and more fully describeth 


the manners of those profane and blasphemous se- 
ducers, whereby they may be the better known, and 
avoided, 


Bur there were false prophets also among 
the people, even as there shall be false 
teachers among you, who privily shall brin 
in damnable heresies, even denying the Lo 
that bought them, and bring upon themselves 
swift destruction. 

2 And many shall follow their ‘pernicious 
ways; by reason of whom the way of truth 
shall be evil spoken of. 

8 And through covetousness shall they 
with feigned words make merchandise of you : 
whose judgment now of a re Dea lingereth 
not, and their damnation slumbereth not. 

4 For if God spared not *the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and de- 
livered them into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment ; 

5 And spared not the old world, but saved 
*Noah the eighth person, a preacher of right- 
eousness, bringing in the flood upon the world 
of the ungodly ; 

6 And ‘turning the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrha into ashes condemned them with an 
overthrow, making them an ensample unto 
those that after should live ungodly ; 

7 And delivered just Lot, vexed with the 
filthy conversation of the wicked : 

8 (For that righteous man dwelling among 
them, in seeing and hearing, vexed Ais right- 
eous soul from day to day with their unlawful 
deeds ;) | 

9 The Lord knoweth how to deliver the 
godly out of temptations, and to reserve the 
unjust unto the day of judgment to be pu- 
nished : 

10 But chiefly them that walk after the flesh 
in the lust of uncleanness, and despise *govern- 
ment.. ‘Presumptuous are they, selfwilled, 
they are not afraid to speak evil of dignities. 

11 Whereas angels, which are greater in 
1 Or, laseiviows ways, a8 some copies read. 


Jude 8, Some read, against themselves. 
1) Or, for a little, or, a while, as some read. 


Verse 22. ‘ The sow that was washed,’ etc.—The pre- 
ceding proverb is from Prov. xxvi. 11. The present is 
not found in Scripture; nor does it occur, a8 a proverb, in 
any Jewish or heathen writer. 
the sow has not received this notice, it is known to have 
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power and might, bring not railing accusatiun 
against them before the Lord. 

12 But these, as natural brute beasts, made 
to be taken and destroyed, speak evil of the 
things that they understand not; and shall 
utterly perish in their own corruption ; 

13 And shall receive the reward of un- 
righteousness, as they that count it pleasure 
to riot in the daytime. Spots they are and 
blemishes, sporting themselves with their own 
deceivings while they feast with you ; 

14 Having eyes full of “adultery, and that 

cannot cease from sin; beguiling unstable 
souls: an heart they have exercised with co- 
vetous practices ; cursed children : 
45 ich have forsaken the right way, 
and are gone astray, following the way of 
*Balaam the son of Bosor, who loved the 
meee of unrighteousness ; 

6 But was rebuked for his iniquity: the 
dumb ass speaking with man’s voice forbad 
the madness of the prophet. 

17 °**These are wells without water, clouds 
that are carried with a tempest ; to whom the 
nist of darkness is reserved for ever. 

18 For when they speak great swelling 
words of vanity, they allure through the lusts 
of the flesh, through much wantonness, those 
that were ’'clean escaped from them who live 
in error. 

19 While they promise them liberty, they 
themselves are “the servants of corruption : 
for of whom a man is overcome, of the same 
is he brought in bondage. 

20 For **if after they have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge 
of the Lord and Saviour Teas Christ, they 
are again entangled therein, and overcome, 
the latter end is worse with them than the be- 

ning. 

21 For it had been better for them not to 
have known the way of righteousness, than, 
after they have known 7¢, to turn from the 
holy commandment delivered unto them. 

22 But it is happened unto them according 
to the true sora: '*The dog is turned to his 
own vomit again ; and the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing in the mire. 

n. 7. 1. 4 Gen. 19. 24. 5 Or, dominion. 

9 Nam. 22,23. Jude ll. !0 Jude 12. 13, 

13 Matt. 12.45. Heb. 6. 4. 14 Prov, 26. 11. 


been the opinion that a free indulgence of hogs in their 
natural inclination to wallow in the mire, tended to make 
them fatter. The proverb quoted by the Apostle is pro- 
bably an Oriental one. 
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CHAPTER III. 


1 He assureth them of the certainty of Christ's coming 
to judgment, opposing those scorners who dispute 
against tt > 8 warntng the godly, for the long patience 
of God, to hasten their repentance. 10 He describeth 
also the manner how the world shall be destroyed : 11 
exhorting them, from the tation thereof, to all 
holiness of life: 15 and again, to think the patience 
of God to tend to their salvation, as Paul wrote to 
them in his epistles. 


Turs second epistle, beloved, I now write unto 
you; in both which I stir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance : 

2 That ye may be mindful of the words 
which were spoken before by the holy pro- 
phets, and of the commandment of us the 
apostles of the Lord and Saviour: 

3 ‘Knowing this first, that there shall come 
in the last days scoffers, walking after their 
own lusts, 

4 And saying, Where is the promise of his 
coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation. 

5 For this they willingly are ignorant of, 
that by the word of God the heavens were of 
old, and the earth ‘standing out of the water 
and in the water : | 

6 Whereby the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished : | 

7 But the heavens and the earth, which are 
now, by the same word are kept in store, re- 
served unto fire against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men. 

8 But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one 
thing, that one day ¢s with the Lord as ‘a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one 


ay. 
9 The Lord is not slack concerning his 
prom as some men count slackness; but is 


ongsuffering to us-ward, ‘not willing that any 
11 Tim, 4.1. 2Tim. 3.1, Jude is. | ® Gr. consisting. 
6 1 Thess. 5. 2. Or, } 


hasting the coming. 


Verse 12. ‘ Hasting unto the coming of the day of God.’ 
—The word ‘unto’ has here (and in all the old English 
versions) been supplied without the authority of the 
original j owebdovras Thy wapovciay exhibits no preposi- 
tion, and properly requires a transitive rendering, accele- 
rating, or hastening on, the coming. Thus understood, the 
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should perish, but *that all should come to 
repentance. 

10 But ‘the day of the Lord will come as 
a thief in the night; in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up. 

11 Seeing then that all these things shall 
be dissolved, what manner of persons ought 
ye to be in adl holy conversation and godli- 
ness, 

12 Looking for and “hasting unto the 
coming of the day of God, wherein the hea- 
vens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat ? 

13 Nevertheless we, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. 

14 Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look 
for such things, be diligent that ye may be 
found of him in peace, without spot, and blame- 
less. 

15 And account that *the longsuffering of 
our Lord zs salvation; even as our beloved 
brother Paul also according to the wisdom 
given unto him hath written unto you; 

16 As also in all is epistles, speaking in 
them of these things; in which are some . 
things hard to be understood, which they that . 
are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do 
also the other scriptures, unto their own de- 
struction. 

17 Ye therefore, beloved, seeing ye know 
these things before, beware lest ye also, bein 
led away with the error of the wicked, fal 
from your own stedfastness. 

18 But grow in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
To him be glory both now and for ever. 
Amen. 


k. 18. 82, and $3. 11. 3 1Tim. 2, 4. 
im. 2. 4. 


words convey the information that Christians, by their 
devoted lives and the sanctity of their spirit, may aid in 
hastening on the day of God by ripening the world for it, 
and that, consequently, they may re and delay it by 
the contrary qualities, 


THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL 


OF 
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AtruovucH the name of the apostle John is not prefixed to or contained in this epistle, it has 
invariably, and with unquestionable correctness, been from the very first ages ascribed to him.” The 
apostle’s studied omission of his own name in the Gospel, accounts for its being wanting in the book 
before us, and strengthens rather than impairs his claim to be regarded as the author of this epistle. 
The remarkable analogy of style and sentiment does also offer most decisive evidence for the same 
conclusion. ‘The date of the epistle is a matter on which very different opinions have been 
entertained. Lardner thinks that it was written after the ruin of Jerusalem, when St. John was 
already old, about the year 80. His only reason is that none of the arguments which have been 
produced to prove the prior date of the epistle are conclusive; but he has produced none of his own . 
in favour of the later date. Grotius, on the contrary, maintains that it was written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, founding his conclusion upon ch. ii. 18; ‘The Jast hour is come’ (Auth. 
Vers., ‘It is the last time’), which he supposes to indicate the last moments of the existence of the 
Jewish nation. Michaelis, who sees the inconclusiveness of this argument, tries to sustain the same 
conclusion as to date by arguments equally inconclusive. The fact is, we apprehend, that there are 
no means, either historical or critical, for fixing the precise date of the epistle, or even whether it was 
written before or after the Gospel of the same evangelist. There may be, indeed, a slight preponde- 
rance of reasons in favour of its being of later date than the Gospel, and the arguments which are 
urged to shew that the Gospel was composed late in the Apostle’s life will in that case help to fix the 
date of the epistle to the same period. As to the intrinsic evidence of the latest possible date which 
Eichhorn and others find in the Geschwatzigkeit (prattle) of old age and senile repetitions, which 
they here discover, we agree with Moses Stuart that ‘it belongs more to their exegetical tact than 
to the writer of the epistle.’ 

The question of place depends on that of date; and if the one be uncertain, the other must be the 
same. The subscriptions found in manuscripts fix it to Ephesus, in accordance with the ancient 
church tradition preserved by Ireneus and Eusebius. This is probable if the epistle was posterior 
to the gospel, and belongs to the later period of St. John’s existence. Grotius, Hug, and others, 
however, hold that it was written during the Apostle’s banishment in the isle of Patmos; and some, 
who advocate the early date, maintain with Macknight that it was written in Judea. 

It is very difficult to determine to whom this epistle was addressed. Augustin, Bede, and some 
other early writers, cite the epistle under the name of the Epistle to the Parthians, which name it 
bears in the old Latin version. Grotius sustains this designation, in the belief that by the name 
of ‘ Parthians’ we are to understand all the converted Jews who were not subject to the Roman empire, 
but under that of the Parthians, who contested with the Romans the empire of the East, and par- 
ticularly the Hebraizing Christians who lived beyond the Euphrates, at Nehardea, Nisibis, ete. But 
this notion has been rejected by nearly all subsequent critics. Lightfoot supposes that the epistle 
was addressed to the Corinthians. He urges that in the third epistle, addressed to Gaius, the writer 
declares (verse 9) that he had already written to the church. To what church, unless that of which 
Gaius was a member? Now St. Paul declares to the Corinthians that he had among them baptized 
only Crispus and Gaius (1 Cor. i. 14). It must therefore have been to the church of Corinth that 
John had already written; and the first of his three epistles is the only one which he can be supposed 
to have written to that church, unless we assume that his epistle to the church of which Gaius was 
a member is lost (Hor. Hebr. in 1 Cor. i. 14). This is ingenious; but it rests on the identity of 
John’s Gaius with the Gaius whom Paul baptized at Corinth, which is more than any one can affirm 
with confidence (the name being very common) and is not now generally believed. Benson fancies 
that it was written to the Christians in Galilee a little before the destruction of Jerusalem. There 
is little probability in this hypothesis. The one now most generally received is that of Lampe, Dupin, 
Michaelis, Lardner, Macknight, and others, who, after Cicumenius, hold that the ep was not 
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directed to any particular body, but was written for the general use of all Christians. This con- 
clusion is strengthened by the fact that the epistle commences without inscription or salutation, 
and ends without the usual greetings and benedictions, and that all its instructions are equally 

applicable to all Christian bodies and nations. 

Of St. John’s style of writing we have nothing to add here to what has been said in the Intro- 
duction to the Gospel of that Evangelist. 

The separate commentaries on the three Epistles of John together are the following :— Luther, 
Commentarius in Sancti Joannis Epistulam catholicam, Lipsie, 1708; Althameri Commentarius 
in Epistolas Joannis, Argentorati, 1521; Hemmingii Commentarius in Epistolas Joannis, Vitem- 
berge, 1569; Beurlini Commentarius in Epistolam Joannie canonicam, Tubinge, 1571; Danei 
Commentarius in tres Epistolas Joannis, Geneve, 1585 ; Hunni Epistolas canonicas Joannis Evan- 
geliste et Apostoli, perspicua enarratione illustrata, Francof. ad Moenum, 1586; Eckhardi Analysis 
Theologica et Scholastica Epistole canonice Apostoli Joannis, Giesse, 1609 ; Horneii Jn Epistolas 
sanctorum Apostolorum Joannis et Jude expositio litteralis, Brunsuige, 1654; Rusmeyer, Neue 
erklirung der Drey schinen Briefe des Apostels Joannis, Hamburgh, 1717; Creyghton, De Drie 
Send-brieven van den heiligen Joannes en die van den heiligen Jacobus, ontleedet en Schri , 
verklaart, Franecker, 1704; Whiston, Commentary on the three Catholic Epistles of Saint John, 
London, 1719; Benson, Paraphrase and Notes on the three Epistles of Saint John, attempted in 
imitation of Mr. Locke’s manner, London, 1749; Schirmer, Die Drei Briefe des Apostel Johannes 
tibersetzt und erklirt, Breslau, 1780; Mori Prelectiones exegetice tn tres Johannis Epistolas, cum 
nova earundem paraphrasi Latina, Lipsie, 1797; Paulus, Die Drei Lehrbriefe des Johannes, 
Wortgetreu mit eldiuternden Zwischensdtzen tibersetzt und nach philologischer notiologischer Methode 
erkldrt, Heidelberg, 1829; Hawkins, A Commentary upon the First, Second, and Third Epistles of 
Saint John, London, 1808; Jaspis, Versio Latina Epistolarum et Libri Visorum Joannis, perpetua 
Adnotatione illustratu, Lipsie, 1821; Liicke, Commentar tiber die Briefe des Evang. Johannes, 
1825, translated under the title of A Commentary on the Epistles of St. John, by F. G. Repp, 
Edinburgh, 1837. 

The commentaries on the First Epistle of John alone, are the following :—Tyndale, Exposition of 
the First Epistle of Saint John, London, 1531; Megandri Farrago Adnotationum in Epistolam 

rimam Joannis, etc., Tiguri, 1539; Folgenii Commentaria in primam Joannis Epistolam, Vene- 
tiis, 1546; Feri Exarrationes in priorem Joannis Epistolam, Moguntie, 1550, and many subsequent 
editions,—answered by Crashaw in 1606, under the title, Romish Forgeries and Falsifications of 
Authors, instanced in Ferus his Commentary on the First Epistle of John; Hesselii Com- 
mentarius in priorem Epistolam Joannis, Duaci, 1599; Naogeorgii Adnotationes in primam 
Epistolam Joannis, Francof., 1544; Cottoni Commentarius in priorem Joannis Epistolam, 1658 ; 
Hardy, The First Epistle of John unfolded, London, 1559; Freylinghausen, Erkldrung der Ersten 
Epistel Joannis, Hale, 1741; Schmidii Commentarius in primam Joannis Epistolam, Francof., 
1687; Rappoli Theologica Aphrostica Joannis ex Epistola prima catholica, Lipsie, 1688 ; 
Droschei {nripara in Epistolas primam et secundam divi Joannis, disputationibus VIII., Rostochii, 
1697; Spener, Joannis Erste Epistel, nach ihrem Wortverstand, von versicul zu versicul, samt 
ausgezogenen Lehren und Lebensregeln, auch einer villigen Paraphrasi erklirt, Halle, 1699; Mar- 
pergeri iVeue, grundliche und erbauliche Auslegung der ersten Epistel Joannis, Noriberge, 1710; 
Carpzovii S. Joannis Epistol. prima Grace, cum Vers. Lat. Scholiis, etc., Helmstadt, 1773 ; Semleri 
Paraphrasis in 1 Joannis Epist., cum Prolegomena, etc., Rige, 1793; Rickli, Joannis E'rster 
Brief erklért und angewendet in Predigen, in historischen Vorbericht, und exegetischen Anhange, 
Luzern, 1828; Paterson, A Brief Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John, Glasgow, 1843 ; 
Apostolical Instruction exemplified in the First Epistle General of John, London, 1840. 
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Cuap. I., II.} 
CHAPTER I. 


| He describeth the person of Christ, in whom we have 
eternal life, by a commumon with God: 5 to which 
we must adjoin holiness of life, to testify the truth of 
thas vur communion and profession of faith, as also 
ares us of the forgiveness of our sins by Christ's. 
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with the Father, and was manifested unto us;) | 


1 John 8. 12. 8 Heb. 9. 14 Rev. 1. 5. 


CHAPTER II. 


1 He comforteth them against the sins of infirmity. 3 

Rightly to knew God is to keep his commandments, 

9 to love our brethren, 15 and not to love the world. 

18 We must beware of seducers: 20 from whose 

deceus the godly are safe, preserved by perseverance 

in faith, and holiness of life. 
My little children, these things write I unto 
you, that ye sin not. And if any man sin, 
we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous : 

2 And he is the propitiation for our sins: 
and not for our’s only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world. 

38 And hereby we do know that we know 
him, if we keep his commandments. 

4 He that saith, I know him, and keepeth 
not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth 
is not in him. 

5 But whoso keepeth his word, in him verily 
is the love of God perfected : hereby know we 
that we are in him. 

6 He that saith he abideth in him ought 
himself also so to walk, even as he walked. 

7 Brethren, *I write no new commandment 
unto you, but an old commandment which ye 
had from the beginning. The old command- 


1 Heb, 9. 24. 2 2 Jobn 5 
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8 That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us: and truly our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. 

4 And these things write we unto you, that 
your joy may be full. 

5 This then is the message which we have 
heard of him, and declare unto you, that 'God 
is light, and in him is no darkness at all. 

6 If we say that we have fellowship with 
him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not 
the truth : 

7 But if we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans- 
eth us from all sin. 

8 *If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 

9 If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness. 

10 If we say that we have not sinned, we 
make him a liar, and his word is not in us. 


3 1 Kings 8. 46. Prov. 20.9. Eccles. 7. 20. 


ment is the word which ye have heard from 
the beginning. | 

8 Again, a new commandment I write unto 
you, which thing is true in him and in you: 
because the darkness is past, and the true 
light now shineth. 

9 He that saith he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness even until 
now. 

10 *He that loveth his brother abideth in 
the light, and there is none ‘occasion of stum- 
bling in him. 

11 But he that hateth his brother is in 
darkness, and walketh in darkness, and know- 
eth not whither he goeth, because that dark- 
ness hath blinded his eyes. 

12 I write unto you, little children, because 
your sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake. 

13 I write unto you, fathers, because ye 
have known him ¢hat ts from the beginning. 
I write unto you, young men, because ye have 
overcome the wicked one. I write unto you, 
little children, because ye have known the 
Father. 

14 I have written unto you, fathers, be- 
cause ye have known him that ts from the 
beginning. I have written unto you, young 


8 Chap. 3. 14. 4 Gr. scandal. 
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men, because ye are strong, and the word of 
God abideth in you, and ye have overcome 
the wicked one. 

15 Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. 

16 For all that zs in the world, the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world. 

17 And the world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever..- 

18 Little children, it is the Jast time: and 
as ye have heard that antichrist shall come, 
even now are there many antichrists ; whereby 
we know that it is the last time. 

19 They went out from us, but they were 
not of us; for if they had been of us, they 
would no doubt havg continued with us: but 
they went out, that they might be made mani- 
fest that they were’not all of us. 

20 But ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, and ye know all things. 

21 I have not written unto you because ye 
know not the truth, but because ye know it, 
and that no lie is of the truth. 

22 Who is a liar but he that denieth that 

5 Ur, it. 








Verse 13. ‘ Young men.—The word veavloxo: denotes 
persons in the prime of life. The Septuagint uses it to 
denote persons fit and liable to bear arms. In like man- 
ner, Romana juventua, ‘the Roman youth,’ was put for the 
Roman army. We may therefore more particularly sup- 
pose it to refer to persons from twenty to fifty years of 


CHAPTER III. 


fs 


He declareth the singular love of God toward us, in 
making us his sons : 3 who therefore ought obediently 
to keep his commandments, 11 as also brotherly to 
love one another. 


BEHOLD, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God: therefore the world 
knoweth us not, because it knew him not. 

2 Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: 
but we know that, when he shall appear, we 
oe be lke him; for we shall see him as 

e 1S. : 

3 And every man that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself, even as he is pure. 

4 Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth 


1 Isa. 53. 6, & 
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Jesus is the Christ? He is antichrist, that 
denieth the Father and the Son. 

23 Whosoever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father: [dué] he that acknow- 
ledgeth the Son hath the Father also. 

24 Let that therefore abide in you, which 
ye have heard from the beginning. If that 
which ye have heard from the beginning shall 
remain in you, ye also shall continue in the 
Son, and in the Father. 

25 And this is the promise that he hath 
promised us, even eternal life. 

26 These things have I written unto you 
concerning them that seduce you. 

27 But the anointing which ye have re- 
ceived of- him abideth in you, and ye need 
not that any man teach you: but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of-all things, and is 
truth, and is no lie, and even as it hath taught 
you, ye shall abide in ‘him. 

28 And now, little children, abide in him ; 
that, when he shall appear, we may have con- 
fidence, and not be ashamed before him at his 
comin 

29 If *ye know that he is righteous, ye 
know that every one that doeth righteousness 
is born of him. 


6 Or, know ye. 


age. And if we euppose that the Apostle employs the 
word with some reference to its use in describing the age 
of fitness for military service, there is a peculiar force and 
application, in the address to them, which should not be 
overlooked : ‘I write unto you, young men, because ye hare 
overcome the wicked one.’ 


also the law: for sin is the transgression of 
the law. 

5 And ye know that he was manifested ‘to 
take away our sins ; and in him is no sin. 

6 Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not : 
whosoever sinneth hath not seen him, neither 
known him. 

7 Little children, let no man deceive you : 
he that doeth righteousness is righteous, even 
as he is righteous. 

8 *He that committeth sin is of the devil ; 
for the devil sinneth from the beginning. For 
this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil. 

9 Whosoever is born of God doth not com- 
mit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and 
he cannot sin, because he is born of God. 

10 In this the children of Gud are mani- 


8 John 6. 44, 





Cuap. IV.] 


fest, and the children of the devil : whosoever 
doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither 
he that loveth not his brother. 

11 For this is the ‘message that ye heard 
from the beginning, ‘that we should love one 
another. 

12 Not as °Cain, who was of that wicked 
one, and slew his brother. And wherefore 





slew he him? Because his own works were 


evil, and his brother’s righteous. 

13 Marvel not, my brethren, if the world 
hate you. 

14 We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not Azs brother abideth in death. 

15 Whosoever hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer: and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him. 

16 Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because he laid down his life for us: and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 

17 But ‘whoso hath this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 


8 Or, commandment. 4 John 13, 34, and 15. 12. 


® Matt. 21.22. John 15. 7, and 16. 23. 


Verse 12. ‘ Cain, who was of that wicked one.’ —So say 
the Jews, that Cain was of ‘the serpent,’ and of ‘the 
angel of death;’ both being with them naines for the 
devil. Yet they entertain the opinion that he ultimately 
repented, and became meet for paradise. 

17. ‘ Bowels of compassion.’—The inbabitants of Ota- 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 He warneth them not to believe all teachers who 
boast of the Spirit, but to try them by the rules of 
the catholick faith: 7 and by many reasons exhorteth 
to brotherly love. 


BELOVED, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of God: because 
many false prophets are gone out into the 
world. 

2 Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: 
Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come. in the flesh is of God : 

8 And every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God : 
and this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof ye 
have heard that it should come ; and even now 
already is it in the world. 

4 Ye are of God, little children, and have 
overcome them: because greater is he that is 
in you, than he that is in the world. 


1 John 8. 47. 


I. JOHN. 


5 Gen. 4. 8. 
® Jobn 6, 29, and 17. 3. 





(A.D. 90. 


his bowels of compassion from him, how dwell- 
eth the love of God in him ? 

18 My little children, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue; but in deed and in 
truth. 7 

19 And hereby. we ktiow that we are of 
the truth, and shall ‘assure our hearts before 
him. 

20 For if our heart condemn us, God is 
greater than our heart, and knoweth all things. 

21 Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, 
then have we confidence toward God. 

22 And ‘whatsoever we ask, we receive of 
him, because we keep his commandments, 
and do those things that are pleasing in his sight. 

23 And *this is his commandment, That 
we should believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ, and love one another, as he 

ave us commandment. 

24 And **he that keepeth his command- 
ments dwelleth in him, and he in him. And 
hereby we know that he abideth in us, by the 
Spirit which he hath given us. 


7 Gr. persuade. 


6 Luke 3. 11. 
10 John 15, 10. 


heite have an expression which corresponds exactly with 
this phraseology. ‘They use it on all occasions when the 
passions give them uneasiness ; they constantly refer pain 
from grief, anxious desire, and other affectiqns, to the 
bowels, as their seat, where they likewise suppose all the 
operations of the mind to be performed. 


5 They are of the world: therefore speak 
they of the world, and the world heareth 
them. 

6 We are of God: ‘he that knoweth God 
heareth us ; he that is not of God heareth not 
us. Hereby know we the spirit of truth, and 
the spirit of error. 

7 Beloved, let us love one another: for 
love is of God; and every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God. 

8 He that loveth not knoweth not God; 
for God is love. 

9 *In this was manifested the love of God 
toward us, because that God sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world, that we might live . 
through him. 

10 Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son fo be 
the propitiation for our sins. 

il loved, if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another. 


8 John 3. 16. 
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12 *No man hath seen God at any time. 
If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
and his love is perfected in us. 

13 Hereby know we that we dwell in him, 
and he in us, because he hath given us of his 
Spirit. 

14 And we have seen and do testify that 
the Father sent the Son éo be the Saviour of 
the world. 

15 ‘Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he 
in God. 

16 And we have known and believed the 
love that God hath to us, God is love; and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him. 


3 1 Tim. 6, 16. 


Verse 7. ‘ Beloved, let us love one another.’—It is the 
ancient tradition that the last years of St. John’s life were 
spent at Ephesus, and that there he died. It is further 
stated that towards the end of his days, when the powers 
of life were nearly exhausted from extreme old age, he 
was with difficulty borne ta the assemblies of the church 


CHAPTER V. 


1 He that loveth God loveth his children, and heepeth 
his commandments: 3 which to the faithful are light, 
and not grievous. 9 Jesus is the Son of God, able 
to save us, 14 and to hear our prayers, which we 
make for ourselves, and for others. 


WHuosoEVER believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
is born of God : and every one that loveth him 
that begat loveth him also that is begotten 
of him. 

2 By this we know that we love the chil- 
dren of God, when we love God, and keep his 
commandments. 

3 For this is the love of God, that we keep 
his commandments: and ‘his commandments 
are not grievous. 

4 For whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world: and this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith. 

5 Who is he that overcometh the world, 

but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of 
God ? 
6 This is he that came by water and blood, 
even Jesus Christ ; not by water only, but by 
water and blood. And it is the Spirit that 
beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth. 

7 For there are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost : and these three are one. 


1 Matt. 11. 30. 
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4 Gr. love with us. 


2 Or, concerning him. 


[A.D. 90. 


17 Herein is ‘onr love made perfect, that 
we may have boldness in the day of judg- 
ment: because as he is, so are we in this 
world. 

18 There is no fear in love; but perfect 
love casteth out fear: because fear hath tor- 
ment. He that feareth is not made perfect 
in love. 

19 We love him, because he first loved us. 

20 If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ? 

21 And ‘this commandment have we from 
him, That he who loveth God love his brother 
also. 


5 John 13. 34, and 15. 12. 


between the arms of some of the disciples. On such 
occasions it was, in consequence of his infirmities, only 
in his power to pronounce a few words to the congrega- 
tion ; and these words invariably consisted of the beautiful 
oro address, ‘ Little children, love one 
another.’ 


8 And there are three that bear witness 
in earth, the spirit, and the water, and the 
blood ; and these three agree in one. 

9 If we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater: for this is the 
witness of God which he hath testified of 
his Son. 

10 He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in himself: he that believeth 
not God hath made him a liar ; because he 
eee not the record that God gave of his 

n. 

11 And this is the record, that God hath 
Sy to us eternal life, and this life is in his 

on. 

12 He that hath the Son hath life; and he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not life. 

13 These things have I written unto you 
that believe on the name of the Son of God ; 
that ye may know that ye have eternal life, 
and that ye may believe on the name of the 
Son of God. 

14 And this is the confidence that we have 
‘in him, that, “if we ask any thing according 
to his will, he heareth us : 

15 And if we know that he hear us, what- 
soever we ask, we know that we have the 
petitions that we desired of him. 


3 Chap. 3. 93. 


Cuap. V.] 


16 If any man see his brother sin a sin 
which is not unto death, he shall ask, and 
he shall give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. “There is a sin unto death: I 
do not say that he shall pray for it. 

17 All unrighteousness is sin: and there 
is a sin not unto death. 

18 We know that whosoever is born of 
God sinneth not; but he that is begotten of 
God keepeth himself, and that wicked one 
toucheth him not. 


I. JOHN. 


4 Matt. 12. 31. 


(A.D. 90. 


19 And we know that we are of God, and 
the whole world lieth in wickedness. 

20 And we know that the Son of God is 
come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know him that is true, and we 
are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus 


Christ. This is tle true God, and eternal 
life. 

21 Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols. Amen, 


Mark 8. 29. 





THE SECOND EPISTLE 


OF 


JOHN. 


Tuis epistle is in some sort an epitome of the preceding. Of the thirteen verses which it contains 
eight may also be found in the first epistle. ‘The close similarity not only evinces that this epistle - 
was written by the same person as the preceding, but also suggests that it was written at nearly 
the same time. 

The Second and Third Epistles of St John are counted among the Antilegomena, or books not 
at first generally received by the churches as of canonical authority. This seems to have arisen 
from the persuasion that they were written not by the Apostle John, but by one John surnamed 
the Elder, of whom Papias, Eusebius, and Jerome speak, and whose tomb was in their time to be seen 
at Ephesus. This notion grew out of the fact that the writer abstains from calling himself an apostle, 
but describes himself simply as ‘the elder’ at the beginning of both epistles. Since the fourth 
century, however, they have been uniformly ascribed to the Apostle John, and their authority has 
been fully recognised by the most esteemed of the ‘fathers.’ Some modern writers, as Grotius, 
Beck, Fritsche, Bretschneider, and others, have, however, in modern times revived the old doubts, 
which has served to draw forth ample vindications from such writers as Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, and even from that great doubter De Wette, who together have satisfactorily disposed of 
all the external and internal difficulties of the subject, and have established the apostolical authority 
of these epistles beyond all further question. ‘The identity of style between these and the first 
epistle is triumphantly established ; they evince the same order of mind in the writer, and the errors 
against which the writer warns his readers are the same which are offered in the first epistle. It is 
further shewn that St. John does not claim the quality of an Apostle even at the beginning of the 
first epistle, which is nevertheless admitted to have been written by him. In addressing persons to 
whom he was so well known as the lady Eclecta and Gaius, he was not like to designate himself with 
much particularity ; and it was exceedingly natural that the title of the elder, or the aged, should be 
taken by one so far advanced in life as he is generally supposed to have been at the time these epistles 
were written. 

The following are the only separate commentaries on the Second Epistle of John, or on the 
Second and Third together :—Sontagii Hypomnemata Miscellanea in posteriores duas Joannis Theo- 
logi Ejpistolas, Altortii, 1698 ; Smith, An Exposition of the Second Epistle of John, London, 1663 ; 
Feustkingii Commentarius in secundam ac tertiam Epistolam Joannis, Vitemb., 1707; Verpoor- 
tennii Exercitationes in secundam et tertiam Joannis Epistolas, Gedani, 1741; Miller, Commen- 
tarius in 2 Epist. Johannis, Schieiz., 1783; Rambonnet, Specimen Academicum de Secunda Gpist. 
Johannea, Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1819. 
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II. JOHN. 


He exhorteth a certain honourable matron, with her 
children, to persevere tn Christian love and belief, 
8 lest they lose the reward of their former profession: 
10 and to have nothing to do with those seducers 
that bring not the true doctrine of Christ Jesus. 


HE _ elder 
) unto the 
elect lady and 
her children, 
whom I love 
-. in the truth ; 
)- and not I on- 


ed 






e\ have known 
J \ I] S the truth; 
Y. 2 For the 
Za @) truth’s sake, 
which dwell- 
eth in us, 


and shall be with us for ever. 

3 Grace be with you, mercy, and peace, 
fron God the Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Chirist, the Son of the Father, in truth 
and love. 

4 I rejoiced greatly that I found of thy 
children walking in truth, as we have received 
a commandment from the Father. 

5 And now I beseech thee, lady, ‘not as 


t 1 John 2. 7%. 


Verse 1. ‘ The elect Lady.’—It has been much ques- 
tioned whether this designation is to be understood figura- 
tively, as denoting the Christian church, or else some 
eminent Christian woman to whom this epistle was 
addressed. The axcient interpreters were generally of 
the former opinion; but most of the moderns take the 
words in their literal acceptation. But even so, they are 
not agreed as to the sense. Many, with our venerable 
translators, take éxAexrh as an adjective, rendering, 
variously, ‘To the elect,’ or ‘excellent,’ or ‘chosen,’ or 


8 Or, guined. Some copies read, which ye have gained, but that ye receive, &c. 


[A.D. 90. 


though I wrote a new commandment unto 
thee, but that which we had from the begin- 
ning, that we love one another. 

6 And this is love, that we walk after his 
commandments. This is the commandment, 
That, as ye have heard from the beginning, 
ye should walk in it. | 

@ For many deceivers are entered into the 
world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh. This is a deceiver and an 
antichrist. 

8 Look to yourselves, that we lose not 
those things which we have ‘wrought, but 
that we receive a full reward, — 

9 Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth 
not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. 
He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, h 
hath both the Father and the Son. 

10 If there come any unto you, and bring 
not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God speed : 

11 For he that biddeth him God speed is 
partaker of his evil deeds. 

12 Having many things to write unto you, 
I would not write with paper and ink: but I 
trust to come unto you, and speak "face to 
face, that our joy may be full. 

18 The’ children of thy elect sister greet 
thee. Amen. 


_ 3 Gr. mouth to mouth, 


‘truly Christian lady.’ Many of the continental commen- 
tators follow the Vulgate in regarding the word as a pro- 
per name, and translate, ‘To the lady Eclecta;’ while 
others regard xvpla, usually translated ‘lady,’ us a 

roper name, rendering ‘to Kyria,’ or ‘Cyria the elect.’ 

he absence, in the Greek, of the article, which the two 
other interpretations would require, seems to indicate the 
interpretation of the Vulgate as the most probable alter- 
native. It is followed by the Rheims version: ‘To the 
lady Elect and her children.’ 
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THE THIRD EPISTLE 


OF 


JOH N. 


Most of the remarks prefixed to the preceding epistle are applicable also to this, which appears to 
have been written about the same time and from the same place. It has been hinted in the Intro- 
duction to the first epistle that the Gaius or Caius to whom this epistle it addressed was probably not 
the same Gaius of Corinth whom Paul mentions in Rom. xvi. 23, 1 Cor. i. 14. There was also a 
Gaius of Macedon, mentioned in Acts xix. 29, as a companion of Paul; and in the next chapter 
(xx. 4) a Gaius of Derbe appears in the same quality. Whether all these are different persons, or 
whether any of them is the Gaius of this epistle, cannot with any certainty be determined. But 
there seems little reason to doubt that this Gaius lived in Asia Minor at the time the epistle was 
written, and it is very clear that he was much esteemed by the Apostle, and that he exercised the 
duties of Christian hospitality with great generosity and zeal, notwithstanding the harshness of 
Diotrephes, who seems to have been then a person of authority in the church of the place where 
Gaius lived, who would have had him withhold his beneficence from some of the faithful. 


1 He commendeth Gaius for his piety, 5 and hospi- | before the church: whom if thou bring for- 


tality 7 to true preachers: 9 complaining of unkind ae 
daituig of caubitioas Diatiehes os the coacrary nde. ward on their journey after a godly sort, thou 


11 whose evil example is not to be followed: 12 and | Shalt do well: 
giveth special testimony to the Soe ae of Deme- 7 Because that for his name’s sake they 
trius. went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles. 
Z HE elder un- 8 We therefore ought to receive such, that 
tothe well be- | we might be fellowhelpers to the trutn. 
loved Gaius, 9 I wrote unto the church: but Diotrephes, 
whom I love | who loveth to have the preeminence among 
‘in the truth. | them, receiveth us not. 
2 Beloved, 10 Wherefore, if I come, I will remember 
I ‘wish above | his deeds which he doeth, prating against us 
all thingsthat | with malicious words: and not content there- 
thou mayest | with, neither doth he himself receive the bre- 
prosper and | thren, and forbiddeth them that would, and 
_, be in health, | casteth them out of the church. 
y even as thy 11 Beloved, follow not that which is evil, 
soul prosper- | but that which is good. He that doeth good 
eth. is of God: but he that doeth evil hath not 
3 For I | seen God. 
rejoiced 12 Demetrius hath good report of all men, 
greatly, when | and of the truth itself: yea, and we also bear 
the brethren came and testified of the truth | record; and ye know that our record is true. 
that is in thee, even as thou walkest in the truth. 13 I had many things to write, but I will 
4 I have no greater joy than to hear that | not with ink and pen write unto thee: 
my children eeu truth. 14 But I trust I shall shortly see thee, 
5 Beloved, thou doest faithfully whatsoever | and we shall jes "face to face. Peace be 
thou doest to the brethren, and to strangers; | tothee. Our friends salute thee. Greet the 
6 Which have borne witness of thy charity friends by name. 


1 Or, truly. 2 Or, pray. 3 Gr. mouth to mouth, 
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THE GENERAL EPISTLE 


OF 


JUDE. 


Tus is the same apostle who is called Judas in the Gospels, with the addition of his surname 
Lebbeus or Thaddeus, to distinguish him from Judas Iscariot. He was the brother of James the 
Less, and son of Alpheus, being thus one of those called the ‘ brethren’ of our Lord, and in fact his 
cousin. Except that his name occurs in the lists of the apostles’ names, nothing is recorded of Jude 
in the Gospels or Acts, save that, in our Lord’s last discourse to his disciples, he asked the question, 
‘Lord, how is it thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world?’ (John xiv. 22.) 
There is no account of his proceedings on which much reliance can be placed. Jerome’s information 
stated that, after the Ascension, he was sent to Edessa, to king Abgarus; and the belief of the Greek 
church coincides with this, alleging that he preached the Gospel at Edessa and throughout Mesopo- 
tamia. Other accounts, not perhaps to be regarded as contradictory, state that, after remaining for a 
time in Palestine preaching the Gospel in Judea and Samaria, he travelled into Arabia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Persia, in which last country he suffered martyrdom. The Syrian 
Christians certainly regard Jude as their apostle. ‘There is no satisfactory evidence for determining 
the date of the epistle. Authorities fluctuate between the years 64 and 75; and Mill even places it 
so late as the year 90; but the slight prababilities which can be collected seem most in favour of its 
having been written before the year 70. 

The great similarity between this epistle and that of 2nd Peter has been stated in the Introduction 
to the latter, and has been conjecturally accounted for. With that book it is placed among those 
which the church did not for a time generally agree in receiving as canonical. In speaking of it 
Jerome says :—‘ Jude, the brother of James, has left a very short epistle, which is of the number 
of the seven general epistles; but as it cites the book of Enoch, which is apocryphal, some reject it.’ 
But he adds,—‘ Time and usage have established its authority, and it now ranks with the sacred 
Scriptures,’ Eusebius states that very few of the ancients had cited the epistle, but he remarks that 
it had been at the same time publicly read in many churches. The points which seem to have 
brought its right to a place in the canon into question are:—1. ‘The notice in verse 9 of the dispute 
between Michael and Satan concerning the body of Moses, which is supposed to have been taken 
from an apocryphal book called The Assumption of Moses. 2. That in verse 14 there is a citation 
from the bead apocryphal book of Enoch. 3. And that in verse 17 the writer says ‘ Remember 
ye the words which were spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ which have been 
thought to imply that the writer did not himself claim to be an apostle, and that he referred to the 
apostolical writings as of a past time prior to hisown. Notwithstanding these doubts and these 
reasons, the epistle was always recognized by the most considerable churches, and has been cited as of 
Scriptural authority, and with high esteem by the principal fathers, as Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nazienzen, etc. In fact the evidence 
is so strong and so ancient with respect to the antiquity and the genuineness of the epistle, that 
few sober critics are disposed to call it in question. With respect to the text concerning Satan’s 
dispute with Michael about the body of Moses, there is no evidence of its being cited from the book 
called The Assumption of Moses, or that the book existed at the time the epistle was written. It is 
more probably derived from an old tradition which the inspired writer knew to be true; but until we 
know something more of that tradition as current in the time of the writer, we must remain unable 
to give a satisfactory solution of the passage. Professor Stuart well remarks that ‘to those wha 
believe in angelic guardianship and interposition in the affairs of men, the obscurity or difficulty 
of this subject will present nothing that is very formidable, certainly nothing to shake their faith or ta 
move them toa general scepticism.’ The same remarks apply in fact to the alleged quotation from the 
apocryphal book of Enoch, ‘There is no satisfactory evidence that the book existed before this 
epistle was written; and it is now the general opinion that Dr. Lawrence in the dissertation prefixed 


to his translation of the book has failed to prove the high antiquity he claims for it. It is easier 
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to suppose that Jude cites a traditional saying, the truth and importance of which was generally 

acknowledged, as a book concerning the origin and date of which there is much doubt, Or, indeed, 
why might not the author of the book of Enoch have rather transcribed this saying as exhibited 
by Jude, or have taken it as Jude did from tradition, if he wrote after the apostolic age? The 
coincidence can prove nothing as to which book is anterior, while tradition is sufficient to account 
for the passage in either. But even if the book be so ancient as is alleged, and Jude did 
quote from it, it is not easy to see how this destroys (as some have supposed) the authenticity of 
the epistle. Could not a work of this kind contain some things which the Apostle knew to be well 
founded and true, and which he might cite without thereby accrediting the whole production? 
Who ever supposed that Paul approved of all the writings and fables of Epimenides, whom he cites 
in Tit.i. 12? From what or whom does the same Apostle cite in Eph. v. 14? from whom in 
2 Tim. ii. 19, in 1 Tim. iv. 8, and in 2 Tim. ii. 11 seq. ? 

As to the other point, little weight is attached to it. Jude merely means to recommend to the 
attention of his readers those of the writings of the Apostles which existed at the time he wrote. As 
little attention is due to the argument derived from the fact that the writer does not call himself an 
apostle, but ‘the servant of Jesus Christ’ (’Incot¥ Xpiorov SovAoc). Paul does the same in Philipp. 
i. 1, and he omits both ‘apostle’ and ‘servant’ in 1 Thess., 2 Thess., and Philemon, James also 
simply calls himself ‘servant,’ and John in his second and third epistles ‘ the elder.’ 

The style of this epistle is much praised. Origen says :—‘ Jude wrote an epistle, the few lines 
composing which are full of the force and grace of heaven.” Mauduit characterises the style as 
‘noble, vigorous, impetuous, figurative, and becoming the zeal and charity of an Apostle.’ The 
great resemblance of its contents to those of the second chapter of the Second Epistle of Peter has 
been pointed out and accounted for in the Introduction to that epistle. 

The following are the separate commentaries on the Epistle of Jude :—Luther, Auslegung der 
Epistel Jude, Vitemberge, 1524; Maffei Explanatio in Epistolam Jude, Venetiis, 1576; De 
Bree, Enarratio in Jude canonicam Epistolam, Saguntie, 1582; Feuardentii Commentarius in 
Epistolam Jude, Colonie, 1595; Junii Perbreves Note in Epistolam Jude Apostoli, Lugd. Bat., 
1599; Willeti Commentarius in Epistolam Jude, Lond., 1603 ; Lancelotti Exegesis Theologica et 
Moralis Epistole canonice Jude, Autwerpiz, 1613; Bouldicii Commentaria tn Epistolam Jude, 
Parisiis, 1620; Rostii Commentarius in Epistolam Juda, Rostochii, 1627; Stumpfii Explicatio 
Epistole Jude, Coburgi, 1627; Parei Commenturius in Epistolam Jude, Francof., 1626; Manton, 
A Practical Commentary, or an Exposition with Notes, on the Epistle of Jude, Lond., 1658; Du 
Bois, Catholica Jude Epistola, ad sensum litteralem ordinate explicata et illustrata, Parisiis, 
1644; Jenkyn, An Exposition of the Epistle of Jude, London, 1652-54, reprinted 1840; 
Broughton, An Exposition of the Epistle of St. Jude, Lond., 1662; Greloti Commentarius in Epis- 
tolam Jude catholicam, Lugd. Bat., 1676; Verryni Commentarius in Epistolam Jude catholicam, 
Lugd. Bat., 1677; Visscher, Verklaaring des Sendbriefs Judas, Amsterdam, 1681; Pomarii 
Plenus et perspicuus in Epistolam Jude catholicam Commentarius, Vitemb., 1684; Martini Com- 
mentarius exegetico-porismaticus super Jude Apostoli Epistolam catholicam, Lipsiw, 1694; Fechtii 
Jude Epistole catholice, etc., Rostochii, 1696; Titelmanni Commentarius in Jude catholicam 
Epistolam, Marpurgi, 1693; Nemethi Epistola Jude explicata, Franeckere, 1700; Witsii Com- 
mentarius in Epistolam Juda, Lugd. Bat., 1703; Droschei Fragmentum Commentarii in Epistolam 
Jude, Francof., 1707; Feustkingii Commentarius in Epistolam Juda, Vitemberge, 1707; Creygh- 
ton, De Brief van den Apostel Judas, ontleedet en Schrifimatig, Harlem, 1719; Weissi Commentatio 
in Epistolam Jude, Helmstadt, 1723; Waltheri Exegesis Epistola Apostoli Jude, Guelpherbyti, 
1724; Buchner, Erbauliche erklarung des Sendschreibens Judas an die Gemeinde Gottes, Erfurt, 
1727; Hasse, Der Brief Juda tibersetzt und eldutert aus einer neueriffneten morgenlandischen 
Quelle, Jense, 1786 ; Hartmanni Commentatio in Epistulam Jude, Céthen, 1793; Haenlein, Epistola 
Jude Grece Commentar. crit. et Annotat. perpetua illustrata, Erlangen, 1799 ; Laurmann, Collec- 
tanea sive Note crit.ect Commentar. in Epist. Jude, Groningen, 1818 ; Jessein, De AvOevreca Epis- 
tole Jude Commentario Critica, Lipsiz, 1820. 
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JUDE. 


He exhorteth them to be constant tn the profession of 
the faith. 4 False teachers are crept into seduce 
them: for whose damnable doctrine and manners hor- 
rible punishment is prepared: 20 whereas the godly, 


se assistance of the Holy Spirit, and prayers to 
, may persevere, and grow tn grace, and keep 
themselves, and recover others out of the snares of 
these deceivers. 


~. UDE, the 
_ GS) servant of 
p83 Jesus Christ, 
>-\0 and_ brother 
\\S\, of James, to 
2 them that are 
sanctified by 
Yi God the Fa- 
\ 2, ther, and 
: v3 preserved in 
‘Jesus Christ, 


t * and called : 
Pe 2 Mercy 
“i unto you, and 

peace, and 









love, be multiplied. 

3 Beloved, when I gave all diligence to 
write unto you of the common salvation, it 
was needful for me to write unto you, and 
exhort you that ye should earnestly contend 
for the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints. 

4 For there are certain men crept in un- 
awares, who were before of old ordained to 
this condemnation, ungodly men, turning the 
grace of our God into lasciviousness, and de- 
nying the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ. : 

5 I will therefore put you in remembrance, 
though ye once knew this, how that the Lord, 
having saved the people out of the land of 
Egypt, afterward ‘destroyed them that be- 
lieved not. 

6 And “the angels which kept not their 
"first estate, but left their own habitation, he 
hath reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 

7 Even as ‘Sodom and Gomorrha, and the 
cities about them in like manner, giving them- 
selves over to fornication, and going after 
‘strange flesh, are set forth for an example, 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. 

8 ‘Likewise also these filthy dreamers defile 
the flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of 
dignities. ; 

Y Yet Michael the archangel, when con- 
tending with the devil he disputed about the 


1 Nam. 14. 37. 2 2 Pet. 2.4. 
? Zech. 8. 2. 82 Pet. 2. 15. 


8 Or, principality. 
9 2Pe..3. 17 





(A.D. 66. 


body of Moses, durst not bring against him a 
ae accusation, but said, “The Tard rebuke 
thee. 

10 But these speak evil of those things 
which they know not: but what they know 
naturally, as brute beasts, in those things 
they corrupt themselves. 

11 Woe unto them! for they have gone in 
the way of Cain, and ‘ran greedily after the 
error of Balaam for reward, and perished in 
the gainsaying of Core. 

12 These are spots in your feasts of charity, 
when they feast with you, feeding themselves 
without fear: "clouds they are without water, 
carried about of winds; trees whose fruit 


‘| withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked 


up by the roots ; 

13 Raging waves of the sca, foaming out 
their own shame; wandering stars, to whom 
is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever. 

14 And Enoch also, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold, 
the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his 
saints, : 

15 To execute judgment upon all, and to 
convince all that are ungodly among them 
of all their ungodly deeds which they have 
ungodly committed, and of all their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken 
against him. 

16 These are murmurers, complainers, 
walking after their own lusts; and their 
mouth speaketh great a aia having 
men’s persons in admiration because of ad- 
vantage. 

17 But, beloved, remember ye the words 
which were spoken before of the apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; . 

18 How that they told you '*there should 
be mockers in the last time, who should walk 
after their own ungodly lusts. 

19 These be they who separate themselves, 
sensual, having not the Spirit. 

20 But ye, beloved, building up yourselves 
on your most holy faith, praying in the Holy 
Ghost, 

21 Keep yourselves in the love of God, 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life. 

22 And of some have compassion, making 
a difference : 

23 And others save with fear, pulling 
them out of the fire; hating even the garment 
spotted by the flesh. 


4 Gen. 19. 24. 5 Gr. other. 6 2 Pet. 2, 10, 11. 
10 1 Tim. 4.1. 2Tim.38.1. 2 Pet. 3.3. 
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JUDE. 
24 Now unto him that is able to keep you | 


from falling, and to 
before the presence of 


ing joy, 


— you faultless 
is glory with exceed- 


Verse 4. ‘ Ordained to this condemnation.’—Those who 
were summoned before the ancient courts of justice were 
said to be xpoyeyptppevor as xpisiu, because they were 
cited to appear by posting their names up in some public 

lace, and the judgment of the court was published or 
Netlaved in writing. Such persons the Romans called 
proscriptos, or proscribed, that is, whose names were posted 
up in writing, in some public place, as persons doomed to 
die, with a reward offered to any that should kill them. 
These are the terms which the Apostle here applies to the 
ungodly who had crept unawares into the church. They 
were before, of old, xpoyeypaupevol, ordained to this con- 
demnation; persons who must not only give an account 
of their crimes to,God, but who are proscribed or destined 
to the punishment they deserve. 

12. ‘Clouds....without water.’—In the dry and warm 


[A.D. 66. 


25 To the only wise God our Saviour, be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever. Amen. 





climate and under the cloudless skies of Western Asia, 
clouds give a promise of that great blessing, rain, which 
is with singular rarity disappointed. Hence the peculiar 
force of this metaphor, as descriptive of appearances which 
do not fulfil the expectations they create. 

13. ‘ Wandering stars.’—The Jews were wont to dis- 
tinguish their more eminent teachers as ‘stars ;’ hence 
the Apostle describes false teachers by the very energetic 
metaphor of ‘ wandering stars.’ 

23. ‘ Pulling them out of the fire’ —This is a proverbial 
expression, in the form of a metaphor, taken from the 

rness with which le snatch from the fire anything 
valuable or dear which they see in danger of perishing ; 
and with such haste as that with ehich one snatches a 
brand from the burning. Compare Amos iv. 12; Zech, 
iil. 2; and 1 Cor. iii. 15. 





THE 


REVELATION 


OF 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 





Tus sublime but mysterious book was very generally, if not universally, ascribed to the Apostle 
John during the first two centuries; and when this began to be questioned in the ¢hird century, it 
was evidently in consequence of certain erroneous explanations of particular parts, which led to 
expectations, the disappointment of which disposed men, for a time, to doubt the authority of the pre- 
dictions on which they had been founded. The doubts which were about this time entertained . 
were however soon removed ; and although the book was not publicly read in the early Christian 
churches, this was from its mysterious character, rather than from any doubt of the authority which 
it claimed. 

The testimonies of Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Tertullian, Origen, and Cyprian, are so direct 
and full as to the Apocalypse being from the pen of the Apostle John, that there is hardly any 
book of the New Testament better supported in this respect. Indeed the most recent opposers of 
the apostolic origin of the book concede that the external evidence in its favour is against them, 
and therefore form their judgment on what they deem to be the internal evidence. The external 
evidence is given in full by Lardner, Hug, and others, and is too extensive to be here cited; but it 
is clear that down to the time of Dionysius of Alexandria, about 247 a.p., the genuineness of the 
book remains uncontradicted by any respectable authority. In modern times the opposition to its 
genuineness and authority has been of a very strenuous kind. Luther seems to have led the van. 
In the Preface to his Apocalypse, 1552, he has assigned his reasons for rejecting it from the canon. 
These we give as cited by Professor Stuart, with his remarks upon them :— 

(1.) ‘“ The Apostles do not concern themselves with visions; neither does Christ in the Gospels. 
- Nor does any prophet even of the Old Testament exhibit them throughout his work.” 

‘But what book of the New Testament is prophetic, as a whole, or even in any considerable degree, 
except the Apocalypse? And as to the Old Testament, had Luther not read Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
Zechariah ? 

(2.) ‘ “ The writer of the Apocalypse claims a great deal too much for his book. He who takes 
from it is to have his part in the book of life taken away; and he who adds to it, is to bring on 
himself all the plagues threatened in it. This he should not have said, inasmuch as he has written 
SO purge kr | that no one can make out what holding to his book means; and then there are many 
other more edifying books than this,” 

‘But if the writer was truly inspired, it was not inconsistent for him to denounce the rejection of 
his testimony. As to the obscurity of his book, does that lie in the book itself or in us? and is our 
measure of knowledge a proper test of the origin of a book? Luther’s last reason, however, 
which doubtless was the most substantial one in his own mind, is more curious still. 

(3.) ‘‘ Let any one obtain from this book what his spirit enables him to do. My mind cannot 
accommodate itself to the book, and it is reason enough for me not to respect it, that Christ is neither 
taught in it nor acknowledged, which above all things an apostle is bound to do, for Christ says in 
Acts i., - e shall be my witnesses. I remain, therefore, by the books which gives Christ to me clearly 
and purely.” 

‘But why then cannot a doubter in divine revelation in general, or in any particular part of it, 
plead that his mind cannot accommodate itself to such disclosures? On this ground, indeed, Schulz 
throws away Matthew, Schleiermacher Luke, Bretschneider and others John, Eichhorn the pastoral] 
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epistles of Paul, and Luther James. Where shall we end with such arguments? Then as to 
Christ being found in the Apocalypse, it seems to me that of all the books in the New Testament 
this is pre-eminent in this respect. Christ is the beginning, middle, and end of it; the -soul and 
body, the eentre and substance of the whole. His glory, his triumphs, his reign, his kingdom, is 
all in all.’ 

Luther’s example emboldened many others to walk in hissteps. Michaelis, Oeder, Stroth, Semler, 
Merkel, Corrodi, Heinrichs, Cludius, Ewald, De Wette, Schott, Liicke, Bleek, and others, have in 
different ways and with various gradations of sentiment, assailed or called in question either the 
genuineness or authenticity, or both, of this book. It has, however, found defenders in Schmidt, 
Reuss, Knittel, Liidenwald, Augusti, Hartwich, Storr, Haenlin, Schmidt, Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, 
Miiller, Guerike, and others, who have ably examined and replied to the arguments advanced against 
the book. In the English language Professor Stuart, of Andover in the United States, has rendered 
the best recent service to the question; for whatever be thought of his theory of interpretation, his 
intimacy with the continental controversy as to the authenticity of the book has enabled him to state 
clearly and grapple successfully with the difficulties which have been urged against the admission of 
its authority. We speak of the extensive Preliminary matter to his Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse ; but the following passage is from his earlier notes added to Fosdick’s valuable translation of 
Hug’s Introduction :—‘ No book in the New Testament has found so many opposers as thia; and what 
seems to be equally plain, no book has been so much misunderstood and misinterpreted. Nothing 
can be more evident to an attentive reader of the Hebrew prophets, especially of Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and Zechariah, than that this book is altogether in the like strain with them. It is indeed and 
truly, Poetry; I mean that, although it is not measure, not parallelism, yet it is throughout, in its 
easence, in its very life and soul, Hebrew poetic imagery and symbols. 

‘On this ground I do not feel the force of most of the internal arguments against its genuine- 
ness, drawn from a comparison of it with the gospels and epistles of John. Nor can we suppose 
that simple narrative and affectionate epistolary address should occasion the writer always to move 
in the same element which is appropriate to prophetic inspiration, ‘That there are, after all, many 
most striking resemblances of thought and diction between the Apocalypse and the acknowledged 
works of John no candid critic will deny: this we might naturally expect. But that the dis- 
crepancies of diction and manner in a work so entirely different from any of his other ones should 
be urged as a strong argument against the authorship of John, does not seem to me to savour of 
impartiality, or of sober and candid judgment.’ 

The writer himself declares (ch. i. 9) that the vision which his book describes was given to him 
while he was ‘in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus.’ 
And the old church tradition is that John was banished to this island by the emperor Domitian 
towards the end of his reign, or about 95 or 96 a.p. There would therefore seem little ground 
for doubt respecting the date of the epistle, but different opinions have nevertheless been entertained. 
Six variations of opinion may be traced, but it will suffice to notice the three principal :— 
1. Epiphanius says that John had his vision under the emperor Claudius, and this opinion has been 
embraced by Grotius, Hammond, Lightfoot, Rosenmiiller, and some others, who hold, in conse- 
quence, that the leading subject of the prophetic vision was the then approaching ruin of Jerusalem. 
But a statement on such a matter by Epiphanius, an author of. the fourth century, is of no great 
weight, and it is even probable that the name of Claudius exists by the error of a copyist, who placed 
it by inadvertence for that of Domitian, for Epiphanius himself says that John was then ninety years of 
age, which was probable in the reign of Domitian, but not in that of Claudius. 2. Sir Isaac Newton, 
in his observations upon the Apocalypse, maintains that the banishment of St. John to Patmos, and 
consequently the Apocalyptic vision, took place under Nero, about 67 or 68 A.D., in accordance 
with the Syriac version of the New Testament, and as Eusebius, Tertullian, and the pseudo- 
Prochorus seem to insinuate, and in agreement with those ancient interpreters of whom Aretas 
speaks, who understood the sixth Apocalyptic seal to denote the destruction of Jerusalem. But the 
Syriac translation is not sufficiently ancient to be of any authority in such a question ; and Lardner 
has clearly proved that the authority of Eusebius, Tertullian, and the pseudo-Prochorus has been 
incorrectly cited in support of this opinion; and even the ancient interpreters of whom Aretas speaks 
seem to have applied the calamities of the sixth seal to the destruction of Jerusalem as suitable to 
that event, without supposing that the Apocalypse was written before its occurrence. 3. But the 
general opinion is that which we previously indicated, that the epistle was written under Domitian, 
about the year 96 a.p. This opinion is founded on the valuable testimony of Irenseus, who was 
born in the life-time of John, and was the attached follower of Polycarp, himself an assiduous 
disciple of the apostle ; and it is confirmed by the belief entertained in it by such men as Clement of 
Alexandria, Victorinus, bishop of Petaw, Eusebius of Cesarea, Jerome, Sulpitius Severus, Aretas, and 
Isidore, who all assign John’s banishment to Patmos to the time of Domitian; and although Origen 
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and Tertullian do not name that emperor, it yet appears that the emperor they indicate can be no 
other than Domitian. Upon the whole the evidence in favour of that date so greatly preponderates 
over all that can be advanced in favour of the most plausible of the other hypotheses, that it scarcely 
appears how any reasonable doubt on the subject can be entertained. 

The immense number of the Commentaries upon the Revelations precludes us from attempting to 
give a complete list of them. In that which follows it is, however, believed that no English work, 
and no foreign work of importance, is omitted. The vast and unexampled proportion of works by 
English writers through the whole period which the list eovers, excites attention, and clearly indi- 
cates the peculiar interest in the book which has been felt in this country. We apprehend that the 
separate commentaries on the book in all languages exceed three hundred in number, forming no 
inconsiderable library by themselves. If to this were added the Treatises and Dissertations on parti- 
cular passages of the book, this number would be greatly raised. 

The lists we have presented in connection with the several books (and which have been prepared 
with considerable labour and difficulty from dispersed materials) are designed not only to furnish the 
student with the assistance which such lists usually afford, but to direct his attention to the labours of 
the great past, the mere extent of which—as instanced particularly in the present list—cannot fail.to 
suggest many useful reflections, and may tend to check hasty impulses to crude and unsearchful 
writing upon subjects which have already for many generations been under constant and thorough 
examination. 

In the following list of the works which have been produced on the Apocalypse, when the title is 
- Commentarius in Apocalypsin, the author’s name, the place of publication, and the date, alone 
are given :—Lamberti Exegeseos in sanctam divi Joannis Apocalypsin, Marpurgi, 1528 ; Chytreeus, 
Vitemberge, 1563, and several subsequent editions; Biblandrus, Basile, 1549; Meyerus, Tiguri, 
1554; Hoffmann, Auslegung der heimlichen Offenbarung Joannis, Argentor., 1530; Fulk, Pre- 
lectiones in Apocalypsin, London, 1557; Borrhausius, Basile, 1561; Selneccer, Erkldrung der . 
Offenbarung Joannis, Franckf. ad Moenum, 1567; Conradi In Apocalypsin Joannis Apostoli Com- 
mentarius, Basile, 1574; Brocardi Interpretatio et Paraphrasis libri Apocalypseos, Lugd. Bat., 
1580; Firmani Evzarratio in Apocalypsin, Antuerpis, 1581; De Melo, Pintie, 1589; Bulengeri 
Ecphrasis in Apocalypsin, Parisiis, 1589; De Ribera, Salmantice, 1591; Fox, Prelectiones et 
Meditationes in Apocalypsin Joannis, London, 1587; Junii Apocalypsis Joannis Apostoli et Evan- 
geliste, methodica Analysi argumentorum Notisque brevibus, ad rerum intelligentiam et Catholice 
Christiane ecclesia historiam pertinentibus, illustrata, Heidelbergee, 1591, and other editions and 
translations; Galli Clavis Prophetica nova Apocalypseos, Antuerpe, 1592; Napier, 4 Plain Dis- 
covery of the whole Revelation of St. John, set down in two Treatises, the one searching and proving 
the true Interpretation thereof; the other applying the same paraphrasticallie and historicallte to the 
Text, Edinburgh, 1593, London, 1611, besides several editions in French, German, and Dutch; De 
la Perie, Paraphrase et Exposition de I’ Apocalypse, Geneve, 1600; Richter, Buch der heimlichen 
Offenbarung Todanis vom zustand der Christlichen kirche auferden, Lipsive, 1602; Eglini Epilysis 
Apocalypseos S. Joannis, Tiguri, 1601; Dent, The Ruine of Rome, being an Exposition of the 
Revelation, London, 1607; Viegas, Ebore, 1607; Alcasar, Vestigatio‘arcant sensus in Apoca- 
lypsin, Antuerpie, 1614; Taffin, Exposition de [ Apocalypse de St. Jean avec deduction de 0 His- 
totre et Chronologié, Flessing, 1609; Brightmanni Apocalypsis Apocalypseos ; sive Apocalypsis S. 
Joannis, analysi et scholiis illustrata, Francof., 1609, and other editions ; Lucii Note textuales et 
Exegesis analytica in Apocalypsin, Hanovie, 1613; Forbes, A Commentary upon the Revelation of 
St. John, Lond., 1613, the same in Latin, Amsterdam, 1646; Graseri Plaga Regia, hoe est, Com- 
mentarius in Apocalypsin Joannis, Tiguri, 1614; Montacute, Paraphrasis in Apocalypsin, London, 
1619; De Dieu, Apocalypsis Joannis Grece et Latine, cum Animadversionibus, Lugd. Bat., 1627 ; 
Mede, Clavis Apocalyptica ex innatis et insitis Visionum Characteribus eruta et demonstrata, una 
cum Commentarius in Apocalypsin, Cantabrigiee, 1627, published also in English, under the title, 
The Key of the Revelation, with a Commentary thereupon, Cambridge, 1632 and 1643, and London, 
1650. A translation by a Clergyman of the Established Church appeared in 1831, and another by 
R. Bransby Cooper, Esq., in 1833; Cooper, An Exposition of the Revelation, London, s. a., but a 
translation into Dutch appeared in 1656, and into German in 1671; Gerhardi Adnotationes in Apo- 
calypsin Joannis Theologi, etc., Jene, 1643; Gravii Tabule Apocalyptice, Lugd. Bat., 1667 ; 
Kromayerus, Lipsizw, 1662; Hoffmann, Chronotaxis Apocalyptica, Jene, 1668; De la Haye, 
Parisiis, 1644; Fromondus, Lovanii, 1657; De Sylveira, Lugduni, 1643; Kircheri Prophetia 
Apocalyptica S. Joannis, Colonie, 1676; Heldius, Erklirung tiber die Offenbarung Joannis und 
Ezechielis, 1649 ; Guild, London, 1656; More, Visionum Apocalypticarum ratio Synchronistica, 
universas Apoculypteos visiones propheticas continentibus, exime illustrata, London, 1666 ; Grelloti 
Prodromus in Tosnats Apocalypsin in quo hactenus minus bene intellecta explicantur, Lugd. Bat., 
1685 ; Durham, 4 Commentary upon the Book of Revelations, Edinburgh, 1680; Schindler, Dei:i- 
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neation des gantzen buchs der Offenbarung Joannis, Brunsuige, 1670; Peganii Eigentliche Erklarung 
tiber die Gesichte der Offenbarung Jounnis, Amsterdam, 1670—a translation of this exists in English, 
under the title of An Eixplication of the Vistons of the Revelations ; Heunischii Synopsis Chrono- 
taxis Apocalyptice Hoffmanni, Jene, 1678; Hervei Apocalypsis Joannis <Apostoli explanatio 
historica, Lugduni, 1684; Mulerii Vaticinia Pathmi elucidata, Harderuici, 1684; Heideggeri 
In divi Joannis Theologt Apocalypseos prophettam de Babylone magna diatribe, Lugd. Rat. 1687 ; 
Marckius, Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1689; Brunsmanni Phosporus Apocalypticus, Hafniew, 1696; Geb- 
hardi Isagoge ad Apocalypsin divi Joannis Apostoli, Gryphiswaldiz, 1696; Petersen, Anleitung zu 
grundlicher verstindniss der heiligen Offenbarung Jesu Christi, Frankfurt, 1696; Durer, Geheimnis 
des reiches Christi, in griindlicher Erklarung der Offenbarung Joannis, Hanoverie, 1701 ; Bier- 
manni Clavis Apocalyptico-prophetica, hoc est, septem Ecclesiarum ac totidem Stgillorum, Tubicinorum 
et Phialarum Apocalypticarum analytica explicatio, 'Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1702 ; Kromayer, Kirchen- 
chronica des Nain estaments; oder die Offenbarung S. Joannis auf eine neue lehrart, nach 
welcher die ordnung der capitel behalten wird, erkiart, Leipsize, 1708 ; Reinbeckii Kurtze erdéterung 
des hauptinnhalts der heiligen Offenbarung S. Joannis, Berlin, 1722; Kerckherdere, Norum 
Systema Apocalypseos, Lovanii, 1711; Mauduit, Analyse de I’ Apocalypse contenant une nouvelle 
xplication, simple et litterale de ce Livre, Parisiis, 1714; Vitringee "Avdxpiore Apocalypseos Joannis 
Apostoli, qua in veras interpretande ejus Hypotheses diligenter inquiritur et ex tisdem Interpretatio 
facta certis Historiarum Monimentis confirmatur atque illustratur, Franecker, 1705 ; Whiston, An 
Essay on the Revelation of Saint John, Cambridge, 1706; Driessenii Meditationes in sacram Apo- 
calypsin, Traj. ad Rhenum, 1717; Wells, An Help for the more easy and clear understanding of 
the Scriptures, being the Revelation of St. John the Divine, Oxford, 1718; Andala, Exegests illus- 
trium locorum S. Scripture ; accedit Clavis Apocalyptica, Franeckeree, 1720; Abbadie, Ouverture 
des Sept Sceaux par le Fils de Dieu, ou le Triomphe de la Providence et de la Religion, Ainsterdam, 
_ 1721; Schevermann, Offenbarung Joannis schriftmdsig erklart, Lipstadt, 1722; Newton (Sir Isaac), 
Observations upon the nah Pose of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. John, London, 1732; 
Dimpel, Einlettung in die Offenbarung Joannis, Leipzig, 1730; Lang, Apocalyptisches Licht und 
Recht, etc., Halle, 1730; Daubuz, A Perpetual Commentary on the Revelation of Saint John, 
with a Preliminary Discourse concerning the Principles upon which the said Book is to be under- 
stood, London, 1730; Loesecken, Erklarung der Offenbarung Joannis, Halle, 1731; Bengel, 
Erklirte Offenbarung Joannis, Stuttgardt, 1740; Honert, Dissertationes Apocalyptica, Lugd. Bat., 
1736; Lowman, Paraphrase and Notes on the Revelations of St. John, London, 1736; Reinhardi 
Chronotaxis nova Apocalypseos Joannee ; novi Commentarii in Apocalypsin prophetico-historico- 
dogmatici, Vinarie, 1741; Cremeri Fata Ecclesia Christiane... .sive Comment. in Apocalypsin, 
Zutphanie, 1757; Harenberg, Erklarung der Ofentarung Joannis, Brunsuige, 1759; Fehr, 
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CHAPTER I 


4 John writeth his revelation to the seven churches of 
Asia, signified by the seven golden candlesticks. 7 
The coming of Christ. 
majesty. 


14 His glorious power and 


HE Reve- 
lation of Je- 
sus Christ, 
which God 
gave unto 
him, to 
shew unto 
_ his” servants 
) things which 
(O/°) wust shortly 
: come to 
pass; and 
he sent and 
signified 2 
by his angel 
unto his ser- 
vant John: 

2 Who bare record of the word of God, 
and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, and of 
all things that he saw. 

3 Blessed zs he that readeth, and they that 
hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written therein: for 
the time zs at hand. 

4 JoHN to the seven churches which are in 
Asia: Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
him ‘which is, and which was, and which is to 
come; and from the seven Spirits which are 
before his throne ; 

5 And from Jesus Christ, who zs the faith- 
ful witness, and the “first begotten of the dead, 
and the prince of the kings of the earth. Unto 
him that loved us, ’and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, 

G And hath ‘made us kings and priests 
unto God and his Father; to hin be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

7 °Behold, he cometh with clouds; and 
every eye shall see him, and “they also which 

ierced him: and all kindreds of the earth 
shall wail because of him. Even so, Amen. 

8 7ITam Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, and 


1 Exod, 3.14. 2 1 Cor. 15.20. Coloss. 1. 18. 
6 Zech. 12. 10. 7 Chap. 21. 6, and 22. 13. 





Verse 9. ‘ Patmos.’—This is a small island in the Icarian 
Sea, about thirty miles from the nearest point on the 
western coast of Asia Minor, which is the Posidium Pro- 
montory in Caria. The island does not exceed fifteen miles 
in circumference, and is nothing but a continued rock, 
very mountainous and very barren. The only spot in it 
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3 Heb. 9. 14. 
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which was, and which is to come, the Al- 





mignty. 
Y9 I John, who also am your brother, and 
companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle 
that is called Patmos, for the word of God, 
and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. 

10 I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and 
heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, 

11 Saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last: and, What thou seest, 
write in a book, and send 2¢ unto the seven 
churches which are in Asia; unto Ephesus, 
and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, and 
unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto 
Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea. 

12 And I turned to see the voice that 
spake with me. And being turned, I saw 
seven golden candlesticks ; 

13 And in the midst of the seven candle- 
sticks one like unto the Son of man, °clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt 
about the paps with a golden girdle. 

14 His head and his hairs were white like 
wool, as white as snow ; and his eyes were as 
a flame of fire ; 

15 And his feet like unto fine brass, as if 
they burned in a furnace; and his voice as 
the sound of many waters. 

16 And he had in his right hand seven 
stars: and out of his mouth went a sharp 
two edged sword : and his countenance was as 
the sun shineth in his strength. 

17 And when I saw him, I fell at his feet 
as dead. And he laid his right hand upon 
me, saying unto me, Fear not; °I am the first 
and the last : 

18 Lamhe that liveth, and was dead ; and, 
behold, 1 am alive for evermore, Amen; and 
have the keys of hell and of death. 

19 Write the things which thou hast seen, 
and the things which are, and the things 
which shall be hereafter ; 

20 The mystery of the seven stars which 
thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven 
golden candlesticks. The seven stars are the 
angels of the seven churches: and the seven 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven 


churches. 
1 John 1. 7. 4 1] Pet. 2. 5. 5 Dan. 7.13. Matt. 24. $0, 
8 Lan. 10. 5, 6. 9 Isa. 41. 4, and 44 6, 


which has now any cultivation, or is indeed worth any, 
is a small valley on the west, where the richer inhabitants 
have a few gardens. Its coast is high, and consists of a 
collection of capes, which form so many ports, some of 
which are excellent. The only one in use, however, is a 
deep gulf on the north-east of the island, sheltered by high 
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Parmos.—From Hilaire, in ‘ Voyage de la Grece.’ 


mountains on every side but one, where it is protected by 
a projecting cape. The island produces almost nothing, 
being furnished from abroad with nearly pad article of 
subsistence. The town is situated upon a high rocky 
mountain, rising immediately from the sea. It contains 
about 400 houses, which, with fifty more at the Scala, 
form all the habitations in the island. In the middle of 
the town, near the top of the mountain, is the large and 
strong monastery of St. John the Evangelist, built by 
Alexis Commenes. About half-way down the mountain 
from the town to the Scala there is a natural grotto in the 
rock, in which it is believed by the natives that St. John 
abode and wrote the Apocalypse. They have built a small 
church over it, decked out in the usual tawdry style of the 
Greek churches. 

The island is now called Patino. On account of its 
stern and desolate character the Roman emperors thought 
it a suitable spot to which criminals might be confined. 


To this island, accordingly, the apostle John was banished 
by the emperor Domitian, towards the end of his reign, 
or about the year 95 or 96. It is usually stated, after 
Tertullian, that this banishment took place after the apostle 
had been miraculously delivered, unhurt, from a vessel of 
flaming oil into which he had been cast. 

16. ‘ And out of his mouth went a sharp twoedged sword.’ — 
Was this to indicate that it was held with peculiar readiness 
for use, although the right hand was occupied ? The Turks 
sometimes iu fighting hold a drawn sword between their 
teeth, to take a the missiles which fill their hands are 
discharged. Thus Thevenot:—‘ The galliot, being out a 
cruising, met with a Turkish galliot, and having laid her 
athwart hawse, they met with a stout resistance. The 
Turks who were on board of her, having a naked sword 
between their teeth and a musket in their hands, beat off 
their adversaries.’ 


r 





CHAPTER II. 


What ts commanded to be written to the angels, that is, 
the ministers of the churches of 1 Ephesus, 8 Smyrna, 
12 Pergamos, 18 Thyatira: and what is commended, 
or found wanting in them. 


Unro -the angel of the church of Ephesus 
write ; ‘These things saith he that holdeth the 
seven stars in his right hand, who walketh in 
the midst of the seven golden candlesticks ; 

2 I know thy works, and thy labour, and 
thy patience, and how thou canst not bear 
them which are evil: and thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles, and are not, 
and hast found them liars : 





38 And hast borne, and hast patience, and 
for my name’s sake hast laboured, and hast 
not fainted. 

4 Nevertheless I have somewhat against 
thee, because thou hast left thy first love. 

5 Remember therefore from whence thou 
art fallen, and repent, and do the first works ; 
or else I will come unto thee quickly, and 
will remove thy candlestick out of his place, 
except thou repent. 

6 But this thou hast, that thou hatest the 
deeds of the Nicolaitanes, which I also hate. 

7 He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches ; To lim 
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that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of 
life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God. 

8 And unto the angel of the church in 
Smyrna write; These things saith the first 
and the last, which was teak and is alive; 

9 I know thy works, and tribulation, and 
overty, (but thou art rich) and J know the 
lasphemy of them which say they are Jews, 

and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan. 

10 Fear none of those things which thou 
shalt suffer: behold, the devil shall cast some 
of you into prison, that ye may be tried ; and 
ye shall have tribulation ten days: be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. 

11 He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches ; He that over- 
cometh shall not be hurt of the second death. 

12 And to the angel of the church in Per- 
gamos write; These things saith he which 
hath the sharp sword with two edges ; 

13 I know thy works, and where thou 
dwellest, even where Satan’s seat te: and 
thou holdest fast my name, and hast not 
denied my faith, even in those days wherein 
Antipas was my faithful martyr, who was slain 
among you, where Satan dwelleth. 
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14 But I have a few things against thee, 





because thou hast there them that hold the 
doctrine of ‘Balaam, who taught Balac to 
cast a stumblingblock before the children of 
Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols, and 
to commit fornication. 

°15 So hast thou also them that hold the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, which thing I hate. 

16 Repent; or else I will come unto thee 
quickly, and will fight against them with the 
sword of my mouth. 

17 He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches; To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
hidden manna, and will give him a white stone, 
and in the stone a new name written, which no 


.man knoweth saving he that receiveth it. 


18 And unto the angel of the church in 
Thyatira write ; These sag saith the Son 
of God, who hath his eyes like unto a flame 
of fire, and his feet are like fine brass ; 

19 I know thy works, and charity, and 
service, and faith, and thy patience, and thy 
works; and the last to de more than the 
first. : 

20 Notwithstanding I have a few things 
against thee, because thou sufferest that woman 


1 Num, 2% 
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*Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetesa, to 
teach and to seduce my servants to commit for- 
nication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols. 

21 And I gave her space to repent of her 
fornication ; and she repented not. 

22 Behold, I will cast her into a bed, and 
them that commit adultery with her into great 
tribulation, except they repent of their deeds. 

23 And I will kill her children with death ; 
and all the churches shall know that *I am he 
which searcheth the reins and hearts: and I 
will give unto every one of you according to 
your works. 

24 But unto you I say, and unto the rest 
in Thyatira, as many as have not this doc- 

2 1 Kings 16, 31. 


GYMNasiuM aT EPHESUS, 


3 Peal. 7.9. Jer. 11. 20, and 17, 10. 
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trine, and which have not known the depths 
of Satan, as ane) speak ; I will put upon you 
none other burden. 

25 But that which ye have already hold 
fast till I come. 

26 And he that overcometh, and keepeth 
my works unto the end, to him will I give 
power over the nations : . 

27 ‘And he shall rule them with a rod of 
iron ; as the vessels of a potter shall they be 
broken to shivers: even as I received of my 
Father. 

28 And I will give him the morning star. 

29 He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches. 

4 Peal. 9. 9. 
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Verse 1. ‘ Ephesus.’—Of this renowned city some notice 
has been taken in the Acts of the Apostles. The ancient 
writers in speaking of Ephesus were prodigal in epithets 
describing its glory artd excellence. It is mentioned by 
Strabo as one of the best and most glorious of cities, the 

at emporium of Asia Proper; while others distinguish 
it as one of the ‘eyes’ of Asia, Smyrna being the other. 
But the candlestick of Ephesus has long been removed 
out of its place, and as long this renowned city has been 
venerable only for its ruins. ‘A few unintelligible heaps 
of stones,’ says Arundell, ‘with some mud cottages an- 
tenanted, are all the remains of the great city of the Ephe- 
sians.... Even the sea has retired from the scene of deso- 
lation, and a pestilential morass, covered with mud and 
rushes, has succeeded to the waters which brought up the 
ships laden with merchandise from every country.’ The 
travellers of the last century found some few Greek pea- 
sants harbouring among the substructions of the once glo- 
rious edifices which their renowned forefathers raised. 
But even these, the miserable representatives of the ancient 
Ephesians, have now disappeared; and the malaria has 
increased to such a degree that the ruins of this great 
city can hardly be approached with safety during six 
months of the year. Part of the plain of Ephesus is, how- 
ever, under cultivation, including the very site of the city. 
Hartley says, ‘The plough has over the site of the 
city ; and we saw the green corn growing in all directions 
among the forsaken ruins.’ Fisk, who entered into con- 
versation with the Greek peasants, men and women, whom 
he found pulling up the tares and weeds from the corn, 
ascertained that they all belonged to distant villages, and 
came there to labour. For an account of the ruins we 
must refer to the large descriptions of various travellers. 
The most interesting to the Christian is perhaps the theatre, 
memorable for the tumult recorded in Acts xix. Like 
other ancient structures of the same nature, it is seated on 
a steep declivity; the seats having been formed in succes- 
sive tiers on the slope of the lotty hill, and the whole 
building being open to the sky. It 1s of vast extent; and 
Hartley has no doubt that 30,000 persons could conve- 
niently have seated themselves in the theatre of Ephesus. 
There is a representation of it under Acts xix. 

6. ‘ Nicolaitanes.’—This sect, it is said, held that the 
divine natare of Christ descended upon him at his ba 
tism, and reascended at his crucifixion. Many of their 
opinions they held in common with the Gnostics, of which, 
indeed, they seem to have been but a sect. They incul- 
cated celibacy, so that not only was one forbidden to 
marry, but was constrained to put away his wife if already 
married. But they taught not strictness of life, consider- 
ing impure practices matters of indifference. Hence they 
generally led a very profligate life. The author of this 
sect is usually stated by ancient writers tuo have been 
Nicolas the deacon (Acts vi. 5). Clement of Alexandria 
allows that the name of these sectaries was derived from 
him ; but alleges that it was improperly assumed by them, 
their principles being founded on gross misconceptions of 
certain expressions which Nicolas had let fall. But there 
is little in all this upon which we can rely. 

8. ‘ Smyrna.’—This, the other ‘eye of Asia,’ is still a 
flourishing commercial city, one of the very first in the 

resent Turkish empire for wealth and population. The 
atter has been variously estimated at from 75,000 to 150,000 
persons: Mr. Arundell thinks that 130,000 may be tolerably 
correct. The continued importance of Smyrna, and the 
extent of its commercial transactions, may be estimated 
from the circumstance that it is the seat of a consul from 
every nation in Europe. The highly advantageous situa- 
tion of the place, in one of the finest bays in the world, 
must be regarded the proximate cause of its exemption 
from the ruin which has befallen so many other renowned 
cities of Asia Minor, including most of those which the 
apostle was commissioned to address. Those who think 
the condition of the cities, as such, necessarily involved 
in that of the Christian communities which they contained 
when the apostle wrote—a point on which we confess that 
we have considerable doubts—will very properly connect 
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the continued prosperity of Smyrna with the absence of any 
other words than those of commendation and encourage- 
ment in the message which St. John was instructed to send 
to the charch of Smyrna. ; 

The present Smyrna does not occupy the site of the 
ancient city. The latter was seated on the hills to the 
south of the present town; but the earthquakes to which 
it was subject, and by which it was more than once nearly 
destroyed, together with the greater convenience of trade, 
occasioned its removal to the lower declivities of the moun- 
tain and to the plain below. ‘ Few of the Ionian cities,’ 
says Mr. Arundell, ‘ have furnished more relics of antiquity, 
or of greater merit, than Smyrna; but the convenience of 
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transporting them, with the number of investigators, have 
exhausted the mine; it is therefore not at all wonderful 
that, of the stoas and temples, the very ruins have 
vanished, and it is now extremely difficult to determine the 
sites of any of the ancient buildings, with the exception of 
the stadium, the theatre, and the temple of Jupiter Acreeus, 
which was within the Acropolis.’ (Discoveries, vol. ii. 
p. 407.) Of the stadium here mentioned the ground-plot 
only remains, it being stripped of its marble seats and 
decorations. It issupposed to be the place where Polycarp, 
the disciple of St. John, and concluded to be ‘ the angel of 
the church of Smyrna’ to whom he here writes, was ex- 
posed to wild beasts; after which, on the refusal of the 
asiarch Philip to let forth any more beasts against him, 
on the plea that the exhibitions of the amphitheatre were 
at.an end, he was committed to the flames, and finally run 
through with a sword. The Christians of Smyrna re- 
verence his memory, and make an annual procession to 
his tomb, the supposed site of which is a short distance 
from the place of his martyrdom. 

The prosperity of Smyrna is now rather on the increase 
than the decline; and the houses of painted wood, which 
were most unworthy of its ancient fame and present im- 

rtance, are rapidly giving way to palaces of stone rising 
in all directions; and probably, ere many years have 
passed, the modern town may not unworthily represent 
the ancient city, which the ancients delighted to call 
‘The lovely—the crown of Ionia—the ornament of Asia.’ 

10. ‘ Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer,’ etc. 
—‘To this church is foretold the approach of tribulation 
and poverty, and suffering and imprisonment; whilst the 
consequence of their endurance is to add permanency to 
their faith, and to reward their triumphs with a crown of 
immortality. Since the first establishment of Christianity 
at Smyrna, from the murder of Polycarp down to the mas- 
sacre of the Grecian patriarch, and the persecutions of to- 
day, the history of Smyrna presents but one continued tale 
of bloodshed and religious barbarity; the sabre of the 
Ottoman promptly succeeding to the glaive of the Roman 
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Nazarene ;”’ but centuries of oppression have rolled over 
her in vain, and at this moment, with a Christian popu- 
lation of 14,000 inhabitants, Smyrna still exists, not onl 
as the chief hold of Christianity in the East, but the head. 
quarters from whence the ‘successors of the apostles, in 
imitation of their exertions, are daily replanting in Asia 
those seeds of Christianity which they were the first to 
disseminate, but which have long since perished during 
the winter of oppression and barbarism. 

‘ This fact is the more remarkable since Smyrna is the 
only community to which persecution has been foretold, 
though to others a political existence has been promised. 
It would seem, however, that in their case ease and tran- 
quillity had produced apathy and decay; whilst, like the 
humble plant which rises most luxuriantly toward heaven 
the more closely it is pressed and trodden on, the church 
in Smyrna, in common with the persecuted tribes of ever 
age and of every clime, has gained strength from be 
attack of its opposers, and triumphs to-day in its rising 
splendour, whilst the sun of its oppressors is quickly gliding 
pos twilight to oblivion.’ Emerson’s Letters from the 

igean. 

-- ‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.’—The Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, being then 
at Hirshak in Asia Minor, describes a sepulchral monu- 
ment, a squared pillar, on one side of which was sculptured 
a wreath or crown, containing the words 


A@ANATN 
IOTAIANH 
‘ JULIANA TO THE IMMORTAL. 
‘Or (he adds) if we may alter the reading to A@ANATH, 
‘To THE IMMORTAL JULIANA.’ 
If the latter, it may be supposed to have been a Christian 
inscription, and, being ‘within the wreath, beautifully 
directs the thoughts of the reader to the immortal heir of 


a crown of life! and the frequency of such wreaths or 
crowns, usually of olive leaves, naturally led to the ree 


in firm but bootless attempts to overthrow the faith of “the | ward promised to the faithful Christian in the church of 
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Smyrna: ‘ Be thdu faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life.’ 

The same writer suggests another illustration in a sub- 
sequent page. Reminding us that ancient Smyrna had 
priests or pontiffs of a distinguished rank, called Stephan- 

hori, because they wore a laurel crown, and some- 
times one of gold, in the public ceremonies, he adds :— 
‘Perhaps it was with reference to this high dignity that 
to the faithful member of the church of Smyrna was 
promised “a crown of life.” ’ 

12. ‘ Pergamos.’—This city, the capital of Hellespontic 
Myslia, was situated on the right bank of the river Caicus, 
nearly sixty-four miles to the north of Smyrna. Its ancient 
consideration may be inferred from its possessing a library 
of 200,000 volumes, which Antony and Cleopatra trans- 
ferred to Alexandria, It is also noted as the birth-place 
of the physician Galen. It still, in its decline, retains 
some of its ancient importance; and, under the name of 
Bergamo, contains a population which Mr. Macfarlane 
estimates at 14,000, of which there are about 8000 Greeks, 
800 Armenians, and not quite 800 Jews; the rest are 
Turks. The same traveller says, ‘The approach to this 
ancient and decayed city was as {mpressive as well might 
be. After crossing the Caicus, I saw, looking over three 
vast tamuli or sepulchral barrows, similar to those of the 
plains of Troy, the Turkish city of Pergamus, with its tall 
minarets and taller cypresses, situated on the lower accli- 
vities and at the foot of the Acropolis, whose bold gray 
brow was crowned by the rugged walls of a barbarous 
castle, the usurper of the site of a magnificent Greek 
temple.’ The town consists of small and mean wooden 
houses, among which appear the remains of early Christian 
churches, shewing ‘like vast fortresses amidst barracks of 
wood. Here, as elsewhere, we do not pursue ahy particular 
investigations concerning such churches, feeling perfectly 
assured, with Mr. Macfarlane, that ‘they arose several 
centuries after the immediate ministry of the apostles, and 
when Christianity was not an humble and oppressed creed, 
but the adopted religion of a vast empire. The pagan 
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temples have fared far worse than the old Christian 
churches. ‘The fanes of Jupiter and Diana, of Zscula- 
pius and Venus, were prostrate in the dust; and where 
they had not been carried away by the Turks, to cut up 
into tombstones or to pound into mortar, the Corinthian 
columns and the Ionic, the splendid capitals, the cornices 
and pediments, “all in the highest ornament,” were 
thrown in unsightly heaps.’ Macfarlane’s Seven Apoca- — 
lyptic Churches, 1832. 

17. ‘I will give him a white stone, and in the stone a new 
name written. —Thisis a part of the message to the church 
at Pergamos; it is therefore a very remarkable fact that 
(as we learn from Monro) in the vicinity of Pergamos 
an unusual number of white stones cover the ground in 
every direction, and the traveller can hardly fail to be 
struck with the applicability of the words in which the 
scriptural promise to this church is couched. 

he text seems to afford an undoubted allusion to a well- 
known judicial custom of the supreme court at Athens, and 
which was imitated elsewhere. The judges gave their 
su by white and black pellets of stone. en the 
cause had been fully heard, the crier went round with a 
brass basin to receive the white or favourable votes, and 
with a wooden one to receive the black or condemnato 
stones, The stones in each basin were then counted, 
under the inspection of the presiding judge, and if the 
white ones exceeded the black in number, the accused 
was acquitted; if the black exceeded the white, he was 
condemned. A white stone was therefore a popular 
symbol of acquitiance. 

18. ‘ Thyatira.—This ancient city still survives as an 
inhabited site, under the Turkish name of Ak-hissar, or 
the ‘white castle.’ It cannot however compare with the 
two other inhabited sites, being greatly inferior to Perga- 
mos, and immeasurably so to Smyrna. In ancient remains 
it is poorer than any of the seven. It is situated about 
twenty-seven miles to the north of Sardis, and is thus no- 
ticed by Pliny Fisk, the American missionary :—‘ Thyatira 
is situated near a small river, a branch of the Caicus, in 
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the centre of an extensive plain. At the distance of three 
or four miles it is almost completely surrounded by moun- 
tains, The houses are low; many of them of mud or 
earth. Excepting the motsellim’s palace there is scarcely 
a decent house in the place. The streets are narrow and 
dirty, and everything indicates poverty and degradation. 
We had a letter of introduction to Economo, the bishop’s 


, procarator, and a principal man among the Greeks of this 


town....He says the Turks have destroyed all remnants 
of the ancient church, and even the place where it stood is 
now unknown. At present there are in the town 1000 
houses for which taxes are paid to the government.’ 
(Memoir of the Rev. Pliny Fisk, Boston, Mass. 1828.) It 
appears from Hartley that the Greeks occupy 300 houses, 
and the Armenians 30. Each of them has a church. 
The town is embosomed in poplars and cypresses. The 
traveller last named observes, ‘The sacred writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles informs us that Lydia was a seller of 
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purple in the city of Thyatira; and the discovery of an 
inscription here, which makes mention of ‘‘the dyers,” has 
been considered important in connection with this passage. 
I know not if other travellers have remarked that, even 
at the present time, Thyatira is famous for dyeing. In 
answer to inquiries on the subject, I was informed that the 
cloths which are dyed scarlet here are considered superior 
to any others furnished by Asia Minor, and that large 
quantities are sent weekly to Smyrna for the purposes of 
commerce.’ 

24.‘ Twill put upon you none other burden.’—‘ To Thyatira 
a similar promise has been made as that to the church of 
Pergamos, and a similar result ensued. Amidst a horde 
of infidels, and far removed from intercourse with Chris 
tendom, the remnant still exists to whom has been pro- 
mised “the rod of iron” and the “star of morning.”’ 
Emerson’s Letters. 








TayaTina.—From Macfarlane’s ‘Seven Apocalyptic Churches.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


1 The angel of the church of Sardis is reproved, 3 ex- 
horted to repent, and threatened if he do not repent. 
8 The angel of the church of Philadelphia 10 is ap- 
proved for his diligence and putience. 15 The angel 
of Laodicea is rebuked, for being neither hot nor cold, 
19 and admonished to be more zealous. 20 Christ 
standeth at the door, and knocketh. 


ANp unto the angel of the church in Sardis 
write ; These things saith he that hath the 
seven Spirits of God, and the geven stars; I 
know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livest, and art dead. 

! 1 Thess, 5. 2. 


2 Be watchful, and strengthen the ye 
which remain, that are ready to die: for 
have not found thy works perfect before God. 

3 Remember therefore how thou hast re- 
ceived and heard, and hold fast, and repent. 
‘Tf therefore thou shalt not watch, I will come 
on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not know 
what hour I will come upon thee. 

4 Thou hast a few names even in Sardis 
which have not defiled their = erage and 
they shall walk with me in white: for they 


are worthy. 
5 He that overcometh, the same shall be 


2 Pet. $.10. Chap, 16. 15. 
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clothed in white raiment; and I will not blot | 


out his name out of the *book of life, but I 
will confess his name before my Father, and 
before his angels. 

6 He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches. 

7 And to the angel of the church in Phil- 
adelphia write; These things saith he that 
is holy, he that is true, he that hath “the key 
of David, he that openeth, and no man shut- 
teth ; and shutteth, and no man openeth ; 

8 I know thy works: behold, I have set 
before thee an open door, and no man can 
shut it: for thou hast a litcdle strength, and 
hast kept my word, and hast not denied my 
name. 

9 Behold, I will make them of the syna- 
gogue of Satan, which say they are Jews, and 
are not, but do lie; behold, I will make them 
to come and worship before thy feet, and to 
know that I have loved thee. 

10 Because thou hast kept the word of my 
patience, I also will keep thee from the hour 
of temptation, which shall come upon all the 
world, to try them that dwell upon the earth. 

11 Behold, I come quickly: hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. 

12 Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall 

o no more out: and I will write upon him 
the name of my God, and the name of the 
city of my God, which is new Jerusalem, 
which cometh down out of heaven from my 
God: and Iwill write upon him my new name. 


2 Phil. 4.3. Chap. 20. 22, 8 Isa, 22, 22. 


Verse 1. ‘ Sardis.’—This great and ancient city was the 
capital of the kingdom of Lydia, whose monarch, Creesus, 
when defeated in the plain before this city by Cyrus, was 
master of all the nations within the river Halys. This 
dominion then passed to the Persians, and Sardis became 
the residence of the satrap to whom the government was 
committed ; and, being at this time one of the most splen- 
did and opulent cities of the East, was the chosen resort of 
the Persian kings when in this part of their empire. It 
surrendered quietly to Alexander after he had defeated 
the Persians in the battle of the Granicus, Sardis con- 
tinued a great city under the Romans, until the terrible 
earthquake which happened in the time of Tiberius. It was, 
however, rebuilt by order of that emperor: but subsequent 
calamities of the same description, with the ravages and 
spoliations of the Goths, Saracens, and Turks, have made 
it an utter desolation, reducing it to little better than a 
heap of ruins, in which, nevertheless, some remains of its 
ancient splendour may be detected. 

Sardis, whose ruins now bear the modified name of 
Sart, is situated about 60 miles N.N.W. from Ephesus, at 
the foot of Mount Tmolus, and on the river Pactolus, so 
renowned for its fabled golden sands. For a particular 
account of the ruins as they now appear, we may refer to 
Arundell’s Visit tothe Seven Churches, and his Discoveries 
in Asia Minor, and to Macfarlane’s Constantinople in 
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13 He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches. 

14 And unto the angel of the church of 
the *‘Laodiceans write ; These things saith 
the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the 
beginning of the creation of God ; 

15 I know thy works, that thou art neither 
cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. 

16 So then because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out 
of my mouth. 

17 Because thou sayest, I am rich, and in- 
creased with goods, and have need of nothing ; 
and knowest not that thou art wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked : 

18 I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried 
in the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and 
white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not 
appear; and anoint thine eyes with eyesalve, 
that thou mayest see. 

19 *“As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chasten: be zealous therefore, and repent. 

20 Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me. 

21 To him that overcometh will I grant 
to sit with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father 
in his throne. 

22 He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches. 


4 Or, tn Laodicea. § Prov, 3.11. Heb, 12. 5. 


1828. ‘The Rev. J. Hartley says:—‘ The ruins are, with 
one exception, more entirely gone to decay than those of 
most of the ancient cities which we have visited. No 
Christians reside on the spot: two Greeks only work in 
a mill here, and a few wretched Turkish huts are scattered 
among the ruins, We saw the churches of St. John and 
the Virgin, the theatre, and the building styled the palace 
of Croesus ; but the most striking object at Sardis is the 
temple of Cybele. I was filled with wonder and awe at 
beholding the two stupendous columns of this edifice 
which are still remaining; they are silent but impressive 
witnesses of the power and splendour of antiquity. This 
remain is indeed of peculiar interest from the celebrity 
and high antiquity of the temple, which appears to have 
been built while Solomon’s oe was still standing. Of 
the only two pillars that lately remained standing, we 
understand, from private information, that one has lately 
been overthrown by the Turks, to be burned for lime. 

3. ‘If therefore thou shalt not watch,’ ete.—The minute- 
ness with which the catastrophe of Sardis corresponds 
with the intimation here conveyed is very remarkable. 
A lengthened accusation of formality in doctrine, and the 
outward show of religion without its fervour, leads to the 
announcement, ‘I will come on thee as a thief in the 
night: thou shalt not know at what hour I will come 
upon thee;’ but ‘thou hast a few names even in Sardis 
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who have not defiled their garments, and they shall walk 
with me in white, for they are worthy,’ | 

‘It is needless to trace (says Emerson) the gradual 
decay of Sardis, Once the capital not only of Lydia, but 
of Asia Minor, its boasted pre-eminence, intellectually and 
politically, gave the first impulse to its decline. I am not 
sufficiently versed in theological lore to trace the grada- 
tions of its fall; but its overthrow came, “like a thief in 
the night,” during that ezrthquake, which, in the reign of 
Tiberius, levelled its proudest compeers with the dust. It 
did certainly undergo a temporary and sickly recovery ; 
but it was only to relapse into a more slow but equally 
fatal debasement; and the modern Sart scarcely merits to 
be called the dust of Sardis. So far for the first clause of 
the prophecy ; and the second is not less striking, if we 
may consider the little church of Partar Keny as that 
remnant ‘‘ who should walk in white.” Such literal in- 
stances are seldom to be paralleled.’ 

To this striking passage we may add the equally striking 
testimony of Arundell :—‘ If I should be asked what im- 
presses the mind most strongly on beholding Sardis, I 
should say, its indescribable solitude, like the darkness in 
Egypt, darkness that could be felt. So the deep solitude 
of the spot, once the “lady of kingdoms,” produces a cor- 
responding feeling of desolate abandonment in the mind, 
which can never be forgotten. Connect this feeling with 
the message of the Apocalypse to the church of Sardis, 
‘¢ Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead ; I will 
come on thee asa thief; and thou shalt not know what 
hour I will come upon thee;” and then look round and 
ask, Where are the churches, where are the Christians of 
Sardis? The tumuli beyond the Hermus reply, ‘ All 
dead !”—suffering the infliction of the threatened judg- 
ment of God for the abuse of their privileges. Let the 
unbeliever then be asked, Is there no truth in prophecy ? 
—no reality in religion ?? Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia 
Minor, v. i. p. 28. 

7. ‘ Philadelphia.’—This town is about 25 miles E. by 
8. from Sardis, and stands in the plain of Hermus, about 


midway between the river of that name and the termina- 
tion of Mount Tmolus. It derived its name from its 
founder, Attalus Philadelphus, brother of Eumenes; and 
it still exists as a town under the Turkish name of Allah 
Shehr, or City of God. This is remarkable, when we 
consider that it sutfered as much or more from the great 
earthquake in the reign of Tiberius, as well as from other 
earthquakes, as did other cities of this region which have 
long lain in desolation. The American missionaries Fisk 
and Parsons, when they visited the place in 1820, were 
informed by the Greek archbishop Gabriel that there 
were five churches in the town, besides twenty which 
were either old or small, and not then in use. He estimated 
the whole number of houses at 3000, of which 250 were 
inhabited by Greeks, the rest by Turks. They counted 
six minarets; and one of the present mosques was pointed 
out to them as the church in which assembled the primi- 
tive Christians of Philadelphia to whom St. John wrote! 
The city covers a considerable extent of ground, running 
up the slope of three or four hills. Mr. Arundell concurs 
with other travellers in describing the streets as filthy, 
and the houses remarkably mean. But he was greatly 
impressed by the beauty of the country as seen from the 
hills, observing that ‘the view from these elevated situa- 
tions is magnificent in the extreme: gardens and vine- 
yards lie at the back and sides of the town ; and before it 
is one of the most extensive and richest plains in Asia.’ 
There are no considerable ruins. One of the most remark- 
able is a single column of great antiquity, and which had 
evidently appertained to another structure than the pre- 
sent church; which, taken with the present name of the 
town, forcibly brings to mind that part of the message to 
the church of Philadelphia which we find in the 12th 
verse. . 

10. ‘ Because thou hast kept the word of my patience,’ etc. 
—‘ Philadelphia is the only one of the Seven Churches on 
whom unqualified praise has been bestowed, and to whom 
@ permanent endurance is foretold. Both its physical and 
political situation would seem to conspire in counteracting 
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the fulfilment of the prediction; earthquakes and subter- 

raneous convulsions on the one hand, and wars and 
ruinous invasions on the other: but it still endures, despite 
of both; and its community, though not the most nume- 
rous, is by far the purest in Asia.’ Emerson’s Letters 
rom the A:gean. 

12. ‘I will write upon him my new name.’ —Is there here 
some reference to adoption? Among the Romans, adopted 
persons assumed all the three names of him who adopted 
them; but, as a mark of their proper descent, added at 
the end either their former nomen or cognomen ; the first 
exactly the same as before: for instance, Q. Servilius 
Cepio Agalo Brutus, the name of M. Junius Brutus 
when adopted by Q. Servilius Cepio Agalo. The other 
(the cognomen) was added with some slight alteration, as 
in the case of Octavius, who called himself after his 
adoptive father, C. Julius Cesar, and changed the cogno- 
men Octavius into Octavianus, declaring himself thereby 
to be of the Octavian family. 

14. ‘ Laodiceans.’—There were four cities of the name 
of Laodicea, two in Asia Minor, and the other two in 
Syria. The present is one of the former, and is situated 
on the confines of Lydia and Phrygia, about forty miles 
east from Ephesus. It took its name from the wife of its 
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founder, Antiochus, the son of Stratonice. It was a long 
time before it became a place of any note ; but it gradually 
rose to importance towards the commencement of the 
Christian era, till it became the principal town of Phrygia, 
and even vied in wealth and power with the great maritime 
cities. In the end, it partook largely in the common 
calamities of the country; and it suffered more than any 
other place from the earthquakes by which the cities of 
this region were so repeatedly desolated. There is, in 
fact, not one of the seven churches the overthrow of 
which has been so severe, and the desolation of which so 
entire, as that of Laodicea. It is indeed little other than 
a heap of ruins; from which, however, ample evidence 
may be collected of the magnificence for which it was 
anciently celebrated. These ruins cover three or four 
small hills, and are of very great extent. The principal 
are those of the aqueduct, an pa a theatre, and 
other public buildings ; besides which the whole surface 
within the line of the city wall is strewn with fragments 
and pedestals. In the amphitheatre an inscription has 
been found, and, by comparing the date it gives, we find 
that it must have been in course of erection when the 
present message was sent to the church of Laodicea, and 
that it was not long after finished. 





e 








CHAPTER IV. 


2 John seeth the ey God in heaven. 4 The four 
and twenty elders. 6 The four beasts full of eyes before 
and behind. 10 The elders lay down their crowns, 
and worship him that sat on the throne. | 


AFTER this I looked, and, behold, a door was 
opened in heaven: and the first voice which I 
heard was as it were of a trumpet talkin 
with me; which said, Come up hither, aiid 
I will shew thee things which must be here- 
after. 

2 And immediately I was in the spirit: 
and, behold, a throne was set in heaven, and 
one sat on the throne. 

3 And he that sat was to look upon like a 
jasper and a sardine stone: and there was a 
rainbow round about the throne, in sight like 
unto an emerald. 

4 And round about the throne were four 
and twenty seats: and upon the seats I saw 
four and twenty elders sitting, clothed in white 


raiment ; and they had on their heads crowns | 


of gold. 
And out of the throne proceeded light- 
nings and thunderings and voices: and there 
| ' Gr. they have no rest. 


were seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne, which are the seven Spirits of God. 

6 And before the throne there was a sea of 
_ like unto crystal: and in the midst of 
the throne, and round about the throne, were 
four beasts full of eyes before and behind. 

7 And the first beast was like a lion, and 
the second beast like a calf, and the third 
beast had a face as a man, and the fourth 
beast was like a flying eagle. 

8 And the four beasts had each of them 
six wings about Aim; and they were full of 
eyes within: and ‘they rest not day and 

re saying, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come. 

9 And when those beasts give glory and 
honour and thanks to him that sat on the 
throne, who liveth for ever and ever, 

10 The four and twenty elders fall down 
before hign that sat on the throne, and worship 
him that liveth for ever and ever, and cast 
their crowns before the throne, saying, 

11 *Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory and honour and power: for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created. 

3 Isa. 6, 3. 3 Chap. 5.12, 








CHAPTER V. 


1 The book sealed with seven seals: 9 which only the 
Lamb that was slain is worthy to open. 12 There- 
Sore the elders praise him, 9 and confess that he re- 


deemed them with his blood. 


Anp I saw in the right hand of him that sat 


on the throne a book written within and on 
the backside, sealed with seven seals. 

2 And I saw a strong angel proclaiming 
with a loud voice, Who is worthy to open the 
book, and to loose the seals thereof ? 

8 And no man in heaven, nor in earth, 
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neither under the earth, was able to open 
the book, neither to look thereon. 

4 And I wept much, because no man was 
found worthy to open and to read the book, 
neither to look thereon. 

5 And one of the elders saith unto me, 
Weep not: behold, ‘the Lion of the tribe of 
Juda, the Root of David, hath prevailed to 
open the book, and to loose the seven seals 
thereof. 

6 And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of 
the throne and of the four beasts, and in the 
midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had 
been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, 
which are the seven Spirits of God sent forth 
into all the earth. 

7 And he came and took the book out of 
the right hand of him that sat upon the 
throne. 

8 And when he had taken the book, the 
four beasts and four and twenty elders fell 
down before the Lamb, having every one of 
them harps, and golden vials full of ‘odours, 
which are the prayers of saints. 

9 And they sung a new song, saying, Thou 


1 Gen, 49. 9. 





2 Or, tacense, 
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art worthy to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; 

10 °And hast made us unto our God kings 
and priests: and we shall reign on the earth. 

11 And I beheld, and I heard the voice of 
many angels round about the throne and the 
beasts and the elders: and the number of 
them was ‘ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands ; 

12 Saying with a loud voice, Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. 

13 And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, de unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever. 

14 And the four beasts said, Amen. And 
the four and twenty elders feH down and wor- 
shipped him that liveth for ever and ever. 


4 Dan. 7.10. 





3) Pet. 2.9. 


Verse 1. ‘Sealed with seven sea/s.’—Pliny states that at Rome testaments were null without the testator’s seal 


and the seals of seven witnesses. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The opening of the seals in order, and what followed 
thereupon, containing a prophecy to the end of the 
world. 

Anp I saw when the Lamb opened one of the 

seals, and I heard, as it were the noise of 

thunder, one of the four beasts saying, Come 

and see. P 
2 And I saw, and behold a white horse: 

and he that sat on him had a bow; and a 

crown was given unto him: and he went forth 

conquering, and to conquer. 

3 And when he had opened the second 
seal, I heard the second beast say, Come 
and see. 

4 And there went out another horse ¢hat 
was red: and power was given to him that sat 
thereon to take peace from the earth, and that 
they should kill one another: and there was 
given unto him a great sword. 

5 And when he had opened the third seal, 
I heard the third beast say, Come and see. 
_ And I beheld, and lo a black horse ; and he 


1 The word choatz signifieth a measure containing one wine-quart, and the twelfth part of a quart. 


— sat on him had a pair of balances in his 
and. 

6 And I heard a voice in the midst of the 
four beasts say, 'A measure of wheat for a 
penny, and three measures of barley for a 
penny; and see thou hurt not the oil and 
the wine. 

@ And when he had opened the fourth seal, 
I heard the voice of the fourth beast say, Come 
and see. 

8 And I looked, and behold a pale horse : 
and his name that sat on him was Death, and 
Hell followed with him. And power was 
given ‘unto them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, 
and with death, and with the beasts of the 
earth. 

9 And when he had opened the fifth seal, 
I saw under the altar the souls of them that 
were slain for the word of God, and for the 
testimony which they held: 

10 And they cried with a loud voice, say- 
ing, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 


3 Or, to Aim. 








Cuap. VII. ] 


thou not judge and avenge our blood on them | 


that dwell on the earth ? 

11 And white robes were given unto every 
one of them; and it was said unto them, that 
they should rest yet for a little season, until 
their fellowservants also and their brethren, 
that should be killed as they were, should be 
fulfilled. 

12 And I beheld when he had opened the 
sixth seal, and, lo, there was a great earth- 
quake ; and the sun became black as sack- 
cloth of hair, and the moon became as blood ; 

13 And the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth, even as a fig tree casteth her ‘untimely 
figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind. 


3 Or, green figs. @ Isa. 34. 4, 


Verse 2. ‘.A white horse..—White horses were formerly 
used in triumphs, in token of victory. To see a white 


CHAPTER VII. 


3 An angel sealeth the servants of God in ther fore- 
heads. 4 The number of them thal were sealed: 
of the tribes of Israel a certain number. 9 Of all 
other nations az innumerable multitude, which stand 
before the throne, clad tn white robes, and paims m 
their hands. 14 Their robes were washed in the 
blood of the Lamb. 


Awnp after these things I saw four angels 
standing on the four corners of the earth, 
holding the four winds of the earth, that the 
wind should not blow on the earth, nor on the 
sea, Nor on any tree. 

2 And I saw another angel ascending from 
the east, having the seal of the living God: 
and he cried with a loud voice to the four 
angels, to whom it was given to hurt the earth 
and the sea, 

3 Saying, Hurt not the earth, neither the 
sea, nor the trees, till we have ‘sealed the 
servants of our God in their foreheads. 

4 And I heard the number of them which 
were sealed: and there were sealed an hun- 
dred and forty and four thousand of all the 
tribes of the children of Israel. 

5 Of the tribe of Judah were sealed twelve 
thousand. Of the tribe of Reuben were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Gad were 
sealed twelve thousand. 

6 Of the tribe of Aser were sealed twelve 
thousand. Of the tribe of Nepthalim were 
sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Ma- 
nasses were sealed twelve thousand. 

7 Of the tribe of Simeon zere sealed twelve 


REVELATION. 


| Isa. 2. 19, 


(A.D. 96. 


14 “And the heaven departed as a scrowl 
when it is rolled together ; and every moun- 
tain and island were moved out of their places. 

15 And the kings of the earth, and the 
great men, and the rich men, and the chief 
captains, and the mighty men, and every 
bondman, and every free man, *hid them- 
selves in the dens and in the rocks of the 
mountains ; 

16 °And said to the mountains and rocks, 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him 
that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath 
of the Lamb : ; 

17 For the great day of his wrath is come ; 
and who shall be. able to stand ? | 


¢ Hos. 10.8. Lake 23. 30, 


horse in reality, or even in a dream, was accounted a 
happy omen by both the Jews and Romans. 


thousand. Of the tribe of Levi were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Issachar 
were sealed twelve thousand. 

8 Of the tribe of Zabulon were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Joseph 
were sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe of 
Benjamin were sealed twelve thousand. 

9 After this I beheld, and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands ; ! 

10 And cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb. 

11 And all the angels stood round about 
the throne, and about the elders and the four 
beasts, and fell before the throne on their 
faces, and worshipped God, 

12 Saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory, 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
and power, and might, de unto our God for 
ever and ever. Amen. 

13 And one of the elders answered, sayin 
unto me, What are these which are eyed 
in white robes? and whence came they ? 

14 And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. 
And he said to me, These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. 

15 Therefore are they before the throne 
of God, and serve him ay and night in his 


i Ezek, 9. 4 
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temple: and he that sitteth on the throne | 


shall “dwell among them. 

16 *They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat. 


2 Chap. 21. 8. 


Verse 1. ‘ The four winds of the earth.’—In Egypt and 
Byria the winds blow from the four cardinal points pe- 
riodically at different seasons of the year. For instance, 
when the sun.approaches the tropic of Cancer, the winds, 
which before blew from the east, change to the north, and 
become constant in that point. In June, pad always blow 
from the north and west: they continue northerly in July, 
but vary sometimes toward the west, and sometimes 
toward the east. About the end of July, during all the 
month of August, and half of September, they remain con- 
stantly in the north, and are moderate; brisker in the day, 
however, and weaker at night. At this period a universal 
calm reigns on the Mediterranean. Towards the end of 
September, when the sun repasses the line, the winds 
return to the east; and, though not fixed, blow more regu- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 At the opening of the seventh seal, 2 seven angels had 
seven trumpets given them, 3 Another angel putteth 
incense to the prayers of the saints on the golden 
altar. 6 Four angels sound their trumpets, and 
great plagues follow. 

Anp when he had opened the seventh seal, 

there was silence in heaven about the space 

of half an hour. 

2 And I saw the seven angels which stood 
before God; and to them were given seven 
trumpets. 

38 And another angel came and stood at 
the altar, having a golden censer ; and there 
was given unto him much incense, that he 
should ‘offer 7¢ with the prayers of all saints 
upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne. 

4 And the smoke of the incense, which came 
with the prayers of the saints, ascended up 
before God out of the angel’s hand. 

5 And the angel took the censer, and filled 
it with fire of the altar, and cast 7¢ into the 
earth : and there were voices, and thunderings, 
and lightnings, and an earthquake. 

6 And the seven angels which had the 
seven trumpets prepared themselves to sound. 

7 The first angel sonnded, and there fol- 
lowed bail and fire mingled with blood, and 
they were cast upon the earth: and the third 


REVELATION. 


3 Tea. 49. 10, 


[A.D. 96. 


17 For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
thein unto living fountains of waters: ‘and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes. 





4 Isa, 25.8 Chap, 21. 4. 


larly from that than any other point except the north 
This fasts all October, and part of November. As the sun 
approaches the other tropic, the winds become more 
variable and more tempestuous: they most. usually blow 
from the north, the north-west, and west, in which points 
they continue during the winter months of December, 
January, and February. About the end of February, 
and in March, when the sun returns towards the equator, 
the winds are southerly more frequently than at any 
other season. During this iast month, and that of April, the 
south-easterly, south, and south-westerly winds prevail; 
and at times the west, north, and east; the latter of which 
becomes the most prevalent about the end of April; and 
during May it divides with the north the empire of the 
sea, 


part of trees was burnt up, and all green grass 
was burnt up. 

8 And the second angel sounded, and as it 
were a great mountain burning with fire was 
cast into the sea: and the third part of the 
sea became blood ; 

9 And the third part of the creatures which 
were in the sea, ant had life, died: and the 
third part of the ships were destroyed. 

10 And the third angel sounded, and there 
fell a great star from heaven, burning as it 
were a lamp, and it fell upon the third part of 
the rivers, and upon the fountains of waters ; 

11 And the name of the star is called 
Wormwood : and the third part of the waters 
became wormwood; and many men died of 
the waters, because they were made bitter. 

12 And the fourth angel sounded, and the 
third part of the sun was smitten, and the 
third part of the moon, and the third part of 
the stars; so as the third part of them was 
darkened, and the day shone not for a third 
part of it, and the night likewise. 

13 And I beheld, and heard an angel flying 
through the midst of heaven, saying with a 
loud voice, Woe, woe, woe, to the inhabiters 
of the earth by reason of the other voices of 
the trumpet of the three angels, which are yet 
to sound ! 


L Or, add it to the prayers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


1 At the sounding of the fifth angel, a star falleth from 
heaven, to whom 1s given the hey of the bottomless pit. 
2 He openeth the pit, and there come forth locusts 


like scorpions. 12 The first woe past. 13 The sixth 
trumpet suunded. 14 Four angels are let loose, 
that were bound. 


Awnp the fifth angel sounded, and I saw a star 
fall, from heaven unto the earth: and to him 
was given the key of the bottomless pit. 

2 And he opened the bottomless pit ; and 
there arose a smoke out of the pit, as the 
smoke of a great furnace; and the sun and 
the air were darkened by reason of the smoke 
of the pit. 

3 And there came out of the smoke locusts 
upon the earth: and unto them was given 
power, as the scorpions of the earth have 
power. 

4 And it was commanded them that they 
should not hurt the grass of the earth, neither 
any green thing, neither any tree; but only 
those men which have not the seal of God in 
their foreheads. | 

5 And to them it was given that they 
should not kill them, but that they should 
be tormented five months: and their torment 
toas as the torment of a scorpion, when he 
striketh a man. 

6 And in those days ‘shall men seek death, 
and shall not find it ; and shall desire to die, 
and death shall flee from them. 

7 And the shapes of the locusts were like 
unto horses prepared unto battle; and on 
their heads were as it were crowns like gold, 
and their faces were as the faces of men. 

8 And they had hair as the hair of women, 
and their teeth were as the teeth of lions. 

9 And they had breastplates, as it were 
breastplates of iron; and the sound of their 
wings was as the soupd of chariots of many 
horses running to battle. 

10 And they had tails like unto scorpions, 
and there were stings in their taila: and their 
power was to hurt men five months. 

11 And they had a king over them, which 
ts the angel of the bottomless pit, whose name 
in the Hebrew tongue ts Abaddon, but in the 
Greek tongue hath Ais name ‘Apollyon. 

12 One woe is past; and, behold, there 
corne two woes more hereafter. 

13 And the sixth angel sounded, and I 
heard a voice from the four horns of the 
golden altar which is before God, 

14 Saying to the sixth angel which had the 


1 Isa. 2.19. Chap. 6. 16. 


2 That is to say, a destroyer. 
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trumpet, Loose the four angels which are 
bound in the great river Euphrates. 

15 And the four eee were loosed, which 
were prepared “for an hour, and a day, and a 
month, and a year, for to slay the third part 
of men. 

16 And the number of the army of the 
horsemen were two hundred thousand thou- 
sand: and [ heard the number of them. 

17 And thus [ saw the horses in the vision, 
and them that sat on them, having breastplates 
of fire, and of jacinth, and brimstone: and the 
heads of the horses were as the heads of lions ; 
and out of their mouths issued fire and smoke 
and brimstone. 

18 By these three was the third part of 
men killed, by the fire, and by the smoke, and 
by the brimstone, which issued out of their 
mouths. 

19 For their power is in their mouth, and 
in their tails: for their tails were like unto ser- 
pents, and had heads, and with them they do hurt. 

20 And the rest of the men which were not 
killed by these plagues yet repented not of the 
works of their hands, that they should not wor- 
ship devils, ‘and idols of gold, and silver, and 
brass, and stone, and of wood: which neither 
can see, nor hear, nor walk : 

21 Neither repented they of their murders, 
nor of their sorceries, nor of their fornication, 
nor of their thefts. 


8 Or, at. 4 Poel. 115. 4, and 135. 15. 
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Verse 7. ‘Locusts. . . like unto horses’ —Professor Robin- | 


son, being in the desert between Cairo and Suez, writes, 
‘We found to-day upon the shrubs an insect, either a spe- 
cies of black locust or much resembling them, which oar 
Bedouin called Faras-el-Jundy, ‘ soldiers’ horses.” They 
said these insects were common in Mount Sinai, of a green 
colour; and were found on date-trees, but did them no 
injury.’— Biblical Researches in Palestine, i. 59. 

7, 9. ‘ Horses prepared unto battle. .... ‘they had 
breastplates, as it were breastplates of iron.’—The appear- 
ance and qualities of such horses in the East may be 
See from the description which Knolles, in his 

tstory of the Turks, gives of the trained horses of the 
Mamelukes. ‘Their horses were strong and courageous, 
in make and swiftness much like unto the Spanish jennets ; 
and, that which is of many hardly believed, so docible, 
that, at certain signs or speeches of the rider, they would 
with their teeth reach him up from the ground a lance, an 
arrow, or such like thing ; and, as if they had known the 


enemy, run upon him with open mouth, and lush at him - 





an il 
’ 


CHAPTER X. 


1 A mighty strong angel appeareth with a book open in 
his hand. 6 He sweareth by him that liveth for ever, 
that there shall be no more time. 9 John 18 com- 
manded to take and eat the book. 


Anp I saw another mighty angel come down 
from heaven, clothed with a cloud: and a 
rainbow was upon his head, and his face was 
as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of 
fire : 
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with their heels, and had by nature and custom learned 
not to be afraid of anything. Those eous horses 
were commonly furnished with silver bridles, gilt trap- 
pings, rich asadles, their necks and breasts armed with 
plates of iron.’ 

10. * Scorpions ’—oxopxtos.—The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the conformation of the scorpion is the sac 
in which the tail ends, and the sharp xeyrpop, or sting, to 
serve as a guide to the poison laid up in the sac. ‘This 
sac opens by two small pores underneath, to afford an exit 
of the venomous matter. Scorpions are reputed to differ 
very much in respect of the dreaded nature of the sting. 
The sting is not fatal unless there be some predisposing 
cause in the frame, but is attended with excruciating 
pains, The scorpion moves about with his tail held in 
readiness to strike, either in defending itself from aggres- 
sion, or in assailing the larger insects upon which it feeds. 
It is considered as belonging to the family of spiders, both 
in conformation and in habiw. — 


Sr BLE Ss 
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2 And he had in his hand a little book 
open: and he set his right foot upon the sea, 
and his left foot on the earth, 

3 And cried with a loud voice, as when a 
lion roareth: and when he had cried, seven 
thunders uttered their voices. 

4 And when the seven thunders had uttered 
their voices, I was about to write: and I heard 
a voice from heaven saying unto me, Seal u 
those things which the seven thunders acter. 
and write them not. 











Cuap. XI.] 


5 And the angel which I saw stand upon 
the sea and upon the earth ‘lifted up his hand 
to heaven, 

6 And sware by him that fiveth for ever 
and ever, who created heaven, and the things 
that therein are, and the earth, and the things 
that therein are, and the sea, and the things 
which are therein, that there should be time 
no longer : 

7 But in the days of the voice of the seventh 
angel, when he shall begin to sound, the mys- 
tery of God should be finished, as he hath de- 
clared to his servants the prophets. 

8 And the voice which Theat from heaven 
spake unto me again, and said, Go and take 


i Dan. 12. 7. 


CHAPTER XI. 


3 The two witnesses prophesy. 6 They have power to 
shut heaven, that tt rain not. 7 The beast shall fight 
against them, and kill them. 8 They lie unburied, 
11 and after three days and a half rise again. 14 
The second woe is past. 15 The seventh trumpet 
soundeth, 


Anp there was given me a reed like unto a 
rod: and the angel stood, saying, Rise, and 
measure the temple of God, me the altar, 
and them that worship therein. 

2 But the court which is without the temple 
‘leave out, and measure it not ; for it is given 
unto the Gentiles: and the holy city shall they 
tread under foot forty and two months. 

3 And “I will give power unto my two wit- 
nesses, and they shall prophesy a thousand two 
hundred and threescore ges clothed in sack- 
cloth. 

4 These are the two olive trees, and the 
two candlesticks standing before the God of 
the earth. 

5 And if any man will hurt them, fire pro- 
ceedeth out of their mouth, and devoureth 
their enemies: and if any man will hurt them, 
he must in this manner be killed. 

6 These have power to shut heaven, that it 
rain not in the days of their prophecy: and 
have power over waters to turn them to blood, 
and to smite the earth with all plagues, as 
often as they will. 

7, And when they shall have finished their 
testimony, the beast that ascendeth out of the 
bottomless pit shall make war against them, 
and shall overcome them, and kill them. 

8 And their dead bodies shall lie in the 


REVELATION. 
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the little book which is open in the hand of 
the angel which standeth upon the sea and 
upon the earth. 

9 And I went unto the angel, and said untc 
him, Give me the little book. And he said 
unto me, *Take 7, and eat it up; and it shall 
make thy belly bitter, but it shall be in thy 
mouth sweet as honey. 

10 And I took the little book out of the 
angel’s hand, and ate it up; and it was in my 
mouth sweet as honey: and as soon as J had 
eaten it, my belly was bitter. 

11 And he said unto me, Thou must pro- 
phesy again before many peoples, and nations, 
and tongues, and kings. 


Egek. 2. 8, and 3. 3. 


called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord 
was crucified. 

9 And they of the people and kindreds 
and tongues and nations shall] see their dead 
bodies three days and an half, and _ shall 
not suffer their dead bodies to be put in 
graves. 

10 And they that dwell upon the earth 
shall rejoice over them, and make merry, and 
shall send gifts one to another; because these 
two prophets tormented them that dwelt on 
the earth. 

11 And after three days and an half the 
Spirit of life from God entered into them, and. 
they stood upon their feet ; and great fear fell 
upon them which saw them. 

12 And they heard a great voice from 
heaven saying unto them, Come up hither. 
And they ascended up to heaven im a cloud ; 
and their enemies beheld them. 

13 And the same hour was there a great 
earthquake, and the tenth part of the city fell, 
and in the earthquake were slain “of men seven 
thousand : and the remnant were affrighted, 
and gave glory to the God of heaven. 

14 The second woe is past ; and, behold, 
the third woe cometh quickly. 

15 And the seventh angel sounded ; and 
there were great voices in heaven, saying, The 
kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms.of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he 
shall reign for ever and ever. 

16 And the four and twenty elders, which 
sat before God on their seats, fell upon their 
faces, and worshipped God, 

17 Saying, We give thee thanks, O Lord 


street of the great city, which spiritually is |! God Almighty, which art, and wast, and art 


l Gr. cast uvt. 


2 Or, I will give unto my two witnesses that they may vruphesy. 


8 Zech. 4. 3, 11, 14. 4 Gr. nmes of men. 
6138 
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to come ; because thou hast taken to thee thy 
great power, and hast reigned. 

18 And the nations were angry, dnd thy 
wrath is come, and the time of the dead, that 
they should be judged, and that thou shouldest 
give reward unto thy servants the prophets, and 
to the saints, and them that fear thy name, 


REVELATION. 


(A.D. 96. 


small and great ; and shouldest ‘destroy them 
which destroy the earth. 

19 And the temple of God was opened in 
heaven, and there was seen in his temple the 
ark of his testament: and there were light- 
nings, and voices, and thunderings, and an 
earthquake, and great hail. 


§ Or, corrupt. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1 A woman clothed with the sun travaileth. 4 The 
great red dragon standeth before her, ready to devour 
her child: 6 when she was delivered she fleeth into the 
wilderness. 7 Michael and his angels fight with the 
dragon, and prevail, 13 The dragon being cast 
down unto the earth, persecuteth the woman. 


Anp there appeared a great ‘wonder in heaven ; 
a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars: 

2 And she being with child cried, travail- 
ing in birth, and pained to be delivered. 

3 And there appeared another “wonder in 
heaven; and behold a great red dragon, 
having seven heads and ten horns, and seven 
crowns upon his heads. 

4 And his tail drew the third part of the 
stars of heaven, and did cast them to the 
earth: and the dragon stood before the 
woman which was ready to be delivered, for 
to devour her child as soon as it was born. 

5 And she brought forth a man child, who 
was to rule all nations with a rod of iron: 


and her child was caught up unto God, and 


to his throne. 

6 And the woman fled into the wilderness, 
where she hath a place prepared of God, that 
they should feed her there a thousand two 
hundred and threescore days. 

7 And there was war in heaven: Michael 
and his angels fought a the dragon ; 
and the dragon fought and his angels, 

8 And prevailed not; neither was their 
place found any more in heaven. 

9 And the great dragon was cast out, that 
old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, 
which discsiveth the whole world: he was 


1 Or, sign. 


cast out into the earth, and his angels were 
cast out with him. 

10 And I heard a loud voice saying in 
heaven, Now is come salvation, and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God, and the power 
of his Christ: for the accuser of our brethren 
is cast down, which accused them before our 
God day and night. 

11 And they overcame him by the blood 
of the Lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony; and they loved not their lives unto 
the death. 

12 Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye 
that dwell in them. Woe to the inhabiters 
of the earth and of the sea! for the devil is 
come down unto you, having great wrath, 
because he knoweth that he hath but a short 
time. 

13 And when the dragon saw that he was 
cast unto the earth, he persecuted the woman 
which brought forth the man child. 

14 And to the woman were given two 
wings of a great eagle, that she might fly 
into the wilderness, into her place, where she 
is nourished for a time, and times, and half a 
time, from the face of the serpent. 

15 And the serpent cast out of his mouth 
water as a flood after the woman, that he 
might cause her to be carried away of the 
flood. 

16 And the earth helped the woman, and 
the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed 
up the flood which the dragon cast out of his 
mouth. 

17 And the dragon was wroth with the 
woman, and went to make war with the rem- 
nant of her seed, which keep the command- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of 
Jesus Christ. . 


8 Or, sign. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


1 A beast riseth out of the sea with seven heads and 
ten horns, to whom the drayon giveth his power. 11 
Another beast cometh up out of the earth: 14 causeth 
an image to be made of the former beast, 15 and that 
men should worship it, 16 and receive his mark, 


Anp I stood upon the sand of the sea, and 
saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having 
seven heads and ten horns, and upon his 
horns ten crowns, and upon his heads the 
‘name of blasphemy. 

2 And the beast which I saw was like unto 
a leopard, and his feet were as the feet of a 
bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion: 
and the dragon gave him his power, and his 
seat, and great authority. 

3 And I saw one of his heads as it were 
‘wounded to death; and his deadly wound 
was healed: and all the world wondered 
after the beast. 

4 And they worshipped the dragon which 
gave power unto the beast: and they wor- 
shipped the beast, saying, Who 7s like unto 
the. beast? who is able to make war with 
him ? 

5 And there was given unto him a mouth 
speaking great things and blasphemies ; and 
power was given unto him “to continue forty 
and two months. : 


REVELATION. 
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14 And deceiveth them that dwell on the 
earth by the means of those miracles which he 
had power to do in the sight of the beast ; 
saying to them that dwell on the earth, that 
they should make an image to the beast, 
which had the wound by a sword, and did 
live. 

15 And he had power to give ‘life unto 
the image of the beast, that the image of the 
beast should both speak, and cause that as 
many as would not worship the image of the 
beast should be killed. 

16 And he caused all, both small and 
great, rich and poor, free and bond, ‘to re- 
ceive a mark in their right hand, or in their 
foreheads : 

17 And that no man might buy or sell, 
save he that had the mark, or the name of 
the beast, or the number of his name. 

18 Here is wisdom. Let him that hath 
understanding count the number of the beast : 
for it is the number of a man; and his 
number zs Six hundred threescore and six. 





6 And he opened his mouth in blasphemy SS 


against God, to blaspheme his name, and his 2 


tabernacle, and them that dwell in heaven. 

7 And it was given unto him to make war 
with the saints, and to overcome them: and 
power was given him over all kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations. 


8 And all that dwell upon the earth shall / 


him, whose names are not written in | 


worship 


the book of life of the Lamb slain from the HARE 3 


foundation of the world. 
9 If any man have an ear, let him hear. 


10 He that leadeth into captivity shall go |- : 


into captivity: ‘he that killeth with the sword 
must be killed with the sword. 
patience and the faith of the saints. 


11 And I beheld another beast coming up ne 


out of the earth; and he had two horns like 
a lamb, and he spake as a dragon. 


12 And he exerciseth all the power of the : 


first beast before him, and causeth the earth 
and them which dwell therein to worship the 
first beast, whose deadly wound was healed. 


13 And he doeth great wonders, so that he jg 
maketh fire come down from heaven on the 


earth in the sight of men, 


1 Or, names. 2 Gr slctn. 8 Or, to make war. 
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Verses 16, 17, * Zo receive a mark in their right hand, or 
in their foreheads 3 and that noman might buy or sell, save 
he that had the mark.’—This alludes to an ancient pagan 
custom, which is illustrated by the analogous practices of 
the Hindoos. Among them, every one has on his forehead 
certain marks, which are considered as sacred, and by 
which it is known to what sect they belong, and what 
deity they more especially worship. hen the Hindoos 
paint marks of this kind on their forebead, they always 
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repeat certain forms of prayer in honour of the deity to 
whom these marks are dedicated. At the time of public 
ablutions this marking is ee by the priest, who 
pane with his forefinger the foreheads of all those who 
ave purified themselves. At private lustrations each 

rson lays on the colours himself. But no one can assist 
in any part of his pagan worship who has uot the distinc- 
tive mark on his forehead. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


1 The Lamb standing on mount Sion with his company. 
6 An angel preacheth the qosped. 8 The fall q 
Babylon. 1% The harvest of the world, and putting 
in of the sickle. 20 The vintage and winepress of 
the wrath of God. 


Anp I looked, and, Jo, a Lamb stood on the 
mount Sion, and with him an hundred forty 
and four thousand, having his Father’s name 
written im their foreheads. ; 

2 And I heard a voice from heaven, as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of a 
great thunder: and I heard the voice of 
harpers harping with their harps : 

3 And they sung as it were a new song 
before the throne, and before the four beasts, 
and the elders: and no man could learn that 
song but the hundred and forty and four 
thousand, which were redeemed from the earth. 

4 These are they which were not defiled 
with women; for they are virgins. These 
are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth. These 'were redeemed from among 
men, being the firstfruits unto God and to the 
Lamb. 

5 And in their mouth was found no guile : 
for they are without fault before the throne 
of God. 

6 And I saw another angel fly in the midst 
of heaven, having the everlasting gospel to 
preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and 
to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people, 

7 Saying with a loud voice, Fear God, 
and give glory to ‘him; for the hour of his 
judgment 1s come: “and worship him that 
made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters. 

§ And there followed another angel, say- 
ing, "Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great 
city, because she made all nations drink of 
the wine of the wrath of her fornication. 

9 And the third angel followed them, say- 
ing with a loud voice, If any man worship the 
beast and his image, and receive his mark in 
his forehead, or in i hand, 

10 The same shall drink of the wine of the 

\ Gr. were bought. 
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8 Psal. 146.5,6. Acts 14, 15. 
* Or, from henceforth saith the Spirit, Yea. 


wrath of God, which is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation ; and 
he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone 
in the presence of the holy ange]a, and in the 
presence of the Lamb: 

11 And the smoke of their torment as- 
cendeth up for ever and ever: and they have 
no rest day nor night, who worship the beast 
and his image, and whosoever receiveth the 
mark of his name. 

12 Here is the patience of the saints: 
here ave they that keep the commandments of 
God, and the faith of Jesus. 

13 And I heard a voice from heaven say- 
ing unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord ‘from henceforth: Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours; and their works do follow them. 

14 And I looked, and behold a white cloud, 
and upon the cloud one sat like unto the Son 
of man, having on his head a golden crown, 
and in-his hand a sharp sickle. 

15 And another angel came out of the 
temple, crying with a loud voice to him that 
sat on the cloud, “Thrust in thy sickle, and 
reap: for the time is come for thee to reap ; 
for the harvest of the earth is ‘ripe. 

16 And he that sat on the cloud thrust 
in his sickle on the earth; and the earth was 
reaped. 

17 And another angel came out of the 
temple which is in heaven, he also having a 
sharp sickle. 

18 And another angel came out from the 
altar, which had power over fire; and cried 
with a loud cry to him that had the sharp 
sickle, saying, Thrust in thy sharp sickle, 
and gather the clusters of the vine of the 
earth ; for her grapes are fully mpe. 

19 And the angel thrust in his sickle into 
the earth, and gathered the vine of the earth, 
and cast zt into the great winepress of the 
wrath of God. 

20 And the winepress was trodden without 
the city, and blood came out of the winepress, 
even unto the horse bridles, by the space of a 
thousand and six hundred funlonee 


3 Tea. 21.9. Jer. 51. 8. _Chap. 18. 2. 
8 Joel &. 13. © Or, dried. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


1 Zhe seven angels with the seven last plagues. 3 Zhe 
song of them that overcome the beast. 7 The seven 
vials full of the wrath of God. 


AnD I saw another sign in heaven, great and 
marvellous, seven angels having the seven last 
plagues; for in them is filled up the wrath 
of God. : 

2 And I saw as it were a sea of glass 
mingled with fire: and them that had gotten 
the victory over the beast, and over his image, 
and over his mark, and over the number of 
his name, stand on the sea of glass, having 
the harps of God. 

3 And they sing 'the song of Moses the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, 
saying, Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty; *just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints. 


t Exod. 15. 1. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2 The angels pour out their vials full of wrath. 6 The 
plagues that follow thereupon. 15 Christ cometh as 
a thief. Blessed are they that watch. — 


Anp I heard a great voice out of the temple 
saying to the seven angels, Go your ways, 
and pour out the vials of the wrath of God 
upon the earth. 

2 And the first went, and poured out his 
vial upon the earth; and there fell a noisome 
and grievous sore upon the men which had 
the mark of the beast, and upon them which 
worshipped his image. 

3 And the second angel poured out his 
vial upon the sea; and it became as the blood 
of a dead man: and every living soul died in 
the sea. 

4 And the third angel poured out his vial 
upon the rivers and fountains of waters ; and 
they became blood. 

5) And I heard the angel of the waters say, 
Thou art righteous, O Lord, which art, and 
ia and shalt be, because thou hast judged 
thus. 

6 For they have shed the blood of saints 
and prophets, and thou hast given them 
blood to drink ; for they are worthy. 

7 And I heard another out of the altar 
say, Even so, Lord God Almighty, true and 
righteous are thy judgments. 

8 And the fourth angel poured out his vial 


1 Or, burned. 


® Peal 
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4 "Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glority thy name? for thou only art holy: 
or all nations shall come and worship before 
thee ; for thy judgments are made manifest. 

5 And after that I looked, and, behold, 
the temple of the tabernacle of the testimony 
in heaven was opened : - 

6 And the seven angels came out of the 
temple, having the seven plagues, clothed in 
pure and white linen, and having their breasts 
girded with golden girdles. 

7 And one of the four beasts gave unto 
the seven angels seven golden vials full of the 
wrath of God, who liveth for ever and ever. 

8 And the temple was filled with smoke 
from the glory of God, and from his power ; 
and no man was able to enter into the temple, 
till the seven plagues of the seven angels were 
fulfilled. 


145. 17. 8 Jer. 10. q. 


upon the sun ; and ee was given unto him 
to scorch men with fire. 

9 And men were ‘scorched with great heat, 
and blasphemed the name of God, which hath 
power over these ee : and they repented 
not to give him glory. 

10 And the fifth angel poured out his vial 
upon the seat of the beast ; and his kingdom 
was full of darkness ; and they gnawed their 
tongues for pain, 

11 And blasphemed the God of heaven 
because of their pains and their sores, and 
repented not of their deeds. 

12 And the sixth angel poured out his 
vial upon the great river Euphrates: and 
the water thereof was dried up, that the way 
of the kings of the east might be prepared. 

18 And I saw three unclean spirits like 
frogs come out of the mouth of the dragon, 
and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of 
the mouth of the false prophet. 

14 For they are the spirits of devils, work- 
ing miracles, which go forth unto the kings 
of the earth and of the whole world, to gather 
them to the battle of that great day of God 
Almighty. 

15 ¥ ‘Behold, I come as a thief. Blessed 
ts he that watcheth, and keepeth his garments, 
lest he walk naked, and they see his shame. 

16 And he gathered them together into a 
place called in the Hebrew tongue Arma- 
geddon. 


# Matt. 24.48. Chap. 3. 8. 
O17 
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17 And the seventh angel poured out his 
‘vial into the air; and there came a great 
voice out of the temple of heaven, from the 
throne, saying, It is done. 

18 And there were voices, and thunders, 
and lightnings; and there was a great earth- 
quake, such as was not since men were upon 
the earth, so mighty an earthquake, and so 

reat. 

19 And the great city was divided into 
three parts, and the cities of the nations fell : 
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and great Babylon came in remembrance 
before God, *to give unto her the cup of the 
wine of the fierceness of his wrath. 

20 And every island fled away, and the 
mountains were not found. 

21 And there fell upon men a great hail 
out of heaven, every stone about the weight of 
a talent: and men blasphemed God because 
of the plague of the hail; for the plague 


thereof was exceeding great. 





3 Jer. 25. 15. 


CHAPTER XVIJf. 


3, 4 A woman arrayed in purple and scarlet, with a 
golden cup in her hand, sitteth upon the beast, 5 
which is great Babylon, the mother of all abomina- 
tions. 9 The interpretation of the seven heads, 12 
and the ten horns. 14 The victory of the Lamb. 
16 The punishment of the whore. 


AND there came one of the seven angels which 
had the seven vials, and talked with me, say- 
ing unto me, Come hither; I will shew unto 
thee the judgment of the great whore that 
sitteth upon many waters : 

2 With whom the kings of the earth have 
committed fornication, and the inhabitants of 
the earth have been made drunk with the wine 
of her fornication. 

3 So he carried me away in the spirit into 
the wilderness: and I saw a woman sit upon 
a scarlet coloured beast, full of names of blas- 
phemy, having seven heads and ten horns. 

4 And the woman was arrayed in purple 
and scarlet colour, and ‘decked with gold and 
precious stones and pe having a golden 
cup in her hand full of abominations and filthi- 
ness of her fornication : . 

5 And upon her forehead was a name 
written, MYSTERY, BABYLON THE 
GREAT, THE MOTHER OF *HAR- 
LOTS AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE 
EARTH. 

6 And I saw the woman drunken with the 
blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus: and when I saw her, I won- 
dered with great admiration. 

7 And the angel said unto me, Wherefore 
didst thou marvel? I will tell thee the mys- 
tery of the woman, and of the beast that car- 
rieth her, which hath the seven heads and ten 
horns. 

8 The beast that thou sawest was, and is 
not ; and shall ascend out of the bottomless 


1 Gr, gilded. 
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3 Or, fornications. 


pit, and go into perdition : and they that dwell 

on the earth shall wonder, whose names were 

not written in the book of life from the foun-’ 
dation of the world, when they behold the beast 

that was, and is not, and yet is. 

9 And here zs the mind which hath wisdom. 
The seven heads are seven mountains, on 
which the woman sitteth. 

10 And there are seven kings: five are 
fallen, and one is, and the other is not yet 
come; and when he cometh, he must con- 
tinue a short space. 

11 And the beast that was, and is not, even 
he is the eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth 
into perdition. 

12 And the ten horns which thou sawest are 
ten kings, which have received no kingdom as 
yet ; but receive power as kings one hour with 
the beast. 

13 These have one mind, and shall give 
their power and strength unto the beast. 

14 These shall make war with the Lamb, 
and the Lamb shall overcome them: "for he 
is Lord of lords, and King of kings: and they 
that are with him are called, and chosen, and 
faithful. 

15 And he saith unto me, The waters 
which thou sawest, where the whore sitteth, 
are peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and 
tongues. 

16 And the ten horns which thou sawest 
upon the beast, these shall hate the whore, 
and shall make her desolate and naked, and 
shall eat her flesh, and burn her with fire. 

17 For God hath put in their hearts to 
fulfil his will, and to agree, and give their 
kingdom unto the beast, until the wards of 
God shall be fulfilled. 

18 And the woman which thou sawest is 
that great city, which reigneth over the kings 
of the earth. 

8 | Tim. 6.15. Ohap. 19. 16, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


2 Babylon ts fallen. 4 The people of God commanded 
to depart out of her. 9 The kings of the earth, 11 
with the mer s and mariners, lament over her. 
20 The saints rejoice for the judgments of God upon 
her. 


Awp after these things I saw another angel 
come down from heaven, having great power ; 
and the earth was lightened with his glory. 

2 And he cried mightily with a strong 
voice, saying, ‘Babylon the great is fallen, is 
fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, 
and the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage 
of every unclean and hateful bird. 

3 For all nations have drunk of the wine 
of the wrath of her fornication, and the kings 
of the earth have committed fornication with 
her, and the merchants of the earth are waxed 
rich through the “abundance of her delicacies. 

4 And I heard another voice from heaven, 
saying, "Come out of her, my people, that ye 
be not partakers of her sins, and that ye re- 
ceive not of her plagues. 

5 For her sins have reached unto heaven, 
and God hath remembered her iniquities. 

6 Reward her even as she rewarded you, 
and double unto her double according to her 
works: in the cup which she hath filled fill to 
her double. 

7 How-much she hath glorified herself, and 
lived deliciously, so much torment and sorrow 
give her: for she saith in her heart, I sit a 
“queen, and am no widow, and shall see no 
sorrow. 

8 Therefore shal] her plagues come in one 
day, death, and mourning, and famine; and 


she shall be utterly burned with fire: for 
strong zs the Lord God who judgeth her. 
9 And the kings of the earth, who have 


committed fornication and lived deliciously 
with her, *shall bewail her, and lament for 
her, when they shall see the smoke of her 
burning, 

10 Standing afar off for the fear of her 
torment, saying, Alas, alas that great city 
Babylon, that mighty city! for in one hour 
is thy judgment come. 

11 And the merchants of the earth shall 
weep and mourn over her; for no man buyeth 
*their merchandise any more; 

12 The merchandise of gold, and silver, 
and precious stones, and of pearls, and fine 
linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and 


all ‘thyine wood, and all manner vessels of 
Chap. 14. 8 8 Jer 51.6, 


2 Or, power. 
: T Ur, sweet. 
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ivory, and all manner vessels of most precious 


wood, and of brass, and iron, and marble, 

13 And cinnamon, and odours, and oint- 
ments, and frankincense, and wine, and oil, 
and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, and 
sheep, and horses, and chariots, and ‘slaves, 
and souls of men. 

14 And the fruits that thy soul lusted after 
are departed from thee, and all things which 
were dainty and goodly are departed from thee, 
and thou shalt find them no more at all. 

15 The merchants of these things, which 
were made rich by her, shall stand afar off 
for the fear of her torment, weeping and wail- 


ing, 

‘6 And saying, Alas, alas that great city, 
that was clothed in fine linen, and purple, 
and scarlet, and decked with gold, and pre- 
cious stones, and pearls! 

17 For in one hour so great riches is come 
to nought. And every shipmaster, and all 
the company in ships, and sailors, and as 
many as trade by sea, stood afar off, 

18 And cried when they saw the smoke of 
her burning, saying, What city is like unto 
this great city | | 

19 And they cast dust on their heads, 
and cried, weeping and wailing, saying, Alas, 
alas that great city, wherein were made rich 
all that had ships in the sea by reason of 
her costliness! for in one hour is she made 
desolate. 

20 Rejoice over her, thow heaven, and: ye 
holy apostles and prophets; for God hath 
avenged you on her. 

21 And a mighty angel took up a stone 
like a great millstone, and cast i into the 


sea, saying, Thus with violence shall that 
great city Babylon be thrown down, and 
shall be found no more at all. 


22 And the voice of harpera, and musi- 
cians, and of pipers, and trumpeters, shall be 
heard no more at all in thee; and no crafts- 
man, of whatsoever craft he be, shall be found 
any more in thee; and the sound of a mill- 
stone shall be heard no more at all in thee; 

23 And the light of a candle shall shine 
no more at all in thee; and the voice of the 
bridegroom and of the bride shall be heard 
no more at all in thee: for thy merchants 
were the great men of the earth ; for by thy 
sorceries were all nations deceived. 

24 And in her was found the blood of 
prophets, and of saints, and of all that were 
slain upon the earth. 


~ © Ezek. 27. 27. 
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Verse 12. ‘ Thyine wood’—tvrov Ovivoyv.—The thyine 
wood seems to have been the wood of the Thuja articulata, 
or jointed Arbor vite of Africa, which yields a wood of 
delightful scent. The species of this genus are beautiful 
evergreens, with minute imbricated leaves, with egg-shaped 
cones, composed of swollen scales. This.is the Callitris 
guadrivalvis of Richard, and grows in Mauritania; from 
whence it was brought for the sake of the wood, which 
was much employed by the Romans in the ornamental 
woodwork of. their villas, and also for tables, bowls, and 
vessels of different kinds. The roof of the celebrated 
mosque, now the cathedral of Cordova, is of this wood. 
It is highly balsamic and odoriferous; and the resin with 
which it is imbued tends to its durability by preventing 
the ravages of insects as well as the influence of the air. 
Gum sandarac is the production of this tree, a gum-resin 
that is esteemed as stimulating and astringent: the natives 
use it in diarrhoeas and other diseases of similar character. 

22. ‘The sound of a mill-stone.’ — See also Luke 
xvii. 35, ‘ Two women shall be grinding at the mill.’ Dr. 
Robinson, when in the country lying west of the Dead 
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Sea, noticed in a tent a woman kneeling and grinding at 
the hand-mill. ‘ These mills are doubtless those of Scrip- 
tural times; and are similar to the Scottish quern. They 
consist of two stones about eighteen inches or two feet in 
diameter, lying one upon the other, witha slight convexity 
between them [1. e., the upper slightly convex, and the 
lower srightly concave ], and a hole in the upper to receive 
the grain. The lower stone is fixed sometimes in a sort 
of cement, which rises around it like a bowl, and receives 
the meal as it falls from the stones. The upper stone is 
turned upon the lower by means of an upright stick, fixed 
in it as a handle. We afterwards saw many of these 
mills ; and saw only women grinding, sometimes one alone, 
and sometimes two together, The female kneels or sits at 
her task, and turns the mill with both hands, feeding it 
occasionally with one. The labour is evidently hard; and 
the grating sound of the mill is heard at a distance, indi- 
cating (like our coffee-mills) the presence of a family and 
of household work. We heard no song as au accompani- 
ment to the work.’ 








CHAPTER XIX. 


1 God ts praised in heaven for judging the great whore, 
and avenging the blood of his saints, 7 The mar- 
riage of the amb. 10 The angel will not be wor- 
shipped. 17 The fowls called to the great slaughter. 


Anp after these things I heard a great voice 
of much people in heaven, saying, Alleluia ; 
Salvation, and glory, and honour, and power, 
unto the Lord our God : 

2 For true and righteous are his judg- 
ments: for he hath judged the et whore, 
which did corrupt the earth with her forni- 
cation, and hath avenged the blood of his 
servants at her hand. 

3 And again they said, Alleluia. And 
her smoke rose up for ever and ever. 

4 And the four and twenty elders and the 
four beasts fell down and worshipped God 
that sat on the throne, saying, Amen; Alle- 
Juia. 

5 And a voice came out of the throne, 
paying, Praise our God, all ye his servants, 
and ye that fear him, both small and great. 

6 And I heard as it were the voice of a 
great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, saying, Alleluia: for the load God 
omnipotent reigneth. 

7 Let us be glad and rejoice, and give 
honour to him: for the marriage of the Lamb 
ig come, and his wife hath made herself ready. 

8 And to her was granted that she should 
be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white: for 
the fine linen is the righteousness of saints. 

9 And he saith unto me, Write, 'Blessed 
are they which are called unto the marriage 


1 Matt. 22, 2. 8 Chap. 82. 9. 
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supper of the Lamb. And he saith unto me, 
These are the true sayings of God. 

10 And I fell at his feet to worship him. 
And he said unto me, *See thou do it not: I 
am thy fellowservant, and of thy brethren 
that have the testimony of Jesus: worship 
God: for the testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy. 

11 And I saw heaven opened, and behold 
a white horse ; and he that sat upon him was 
called Faithful and True, and in righteous- 
ness he doth judge and make war, 

12 His eyes were as a flame of fire, and on 
his head were many crowns ; and he had a name 
written, that no man knew, but he himself. 

13 °And he was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood: and his name is called The 
Word of God. 

14 And the armies which were in heaven 
followed him upon white horses, clothed in 
fine linen, white and clean. 

15 And out of his mouth goeth a sharp 
sword, that with it he should smite the na- 
tions: and he shall rule them with a rod of 
iron: and he treadeth the winepress of the 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. 

16 And he hath on Ais vesture and on his 
thigh a name written, ‘KING OF KINGS, 
AND LORD OF LORDS. 

17 And I saw an angel standing in the 
sun ; and he cried with a loud voice, saying 
to all the fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, 
Come and gather yourselves together unto 
the supper of the great God ; 

18 ‘That ye may eat the flesh of kings, 
and the flesh of captains, and the flesh of 
mighty men, and the flesh of horses, and of 


8 Isa. 68, 2. 4 Chap. 17. 16, 
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them that sit on them, and the flesh of all 
men, both free and bond, both small and 
reat. 

19 And I saw the beast, and the kings of 
the earth, and their armies, gathered toge- 
ther to make war against him that sat on the 
horse, and against his army. 

20 And the beast was taken, and with him 
the false prophet that wrought miracles before 





Verses 17, 18. ‘ J saw an angel standing tn the sun ; and 
he cried with a loud voice, saying to all the fowls that fly 
tu the midst of heaven, Come and gather yourselves together 
. . « « that ye may eat the flesh of kings, and the flesh of 
captains, =e the flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses,’ 
etc.—The dreadful scenes on an eastern field of battle, 
before the sepulture of the dead and the removal of the 


CHAPTER XX. 


2 Satan bound for a thousand years. §5 The first re- 
surrection: 6 they blessed that have part therein. 7 
Satan let loose again. 8 Gog and Magog. 10 The 
devil cast intu the lake of fire and brimstone. 12 
The last and general resurrection. 


AND I saw an angel come down from heaven, 
having the wey of the bottomless pit and a 
great chain in his hand. 

2 And he laid hold on the dragon, that 
old serpent, which is the Devil, and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years, 

858 And cast him into the bottomless pit, 
and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, 
that he should deceive the nations no more, 
till the thousand years should be fulfilled : 
and after that he must be loosed a little 
season. 

4 And I saw thrones, and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was given unto them: 
and J saw the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and for the 
word of God, and which had not worshipped 
the beast, neither his image, neither had re- 
ceived Ais mark upon their foreleads, or in 
their hands ; and they lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years. 

5 But the rest of the dead lived not again 
until the thousand years were finished. This 
13 the first resurrection. 

6 Blessed and holy is he that hath part in 
the first resurrection: on such the second 
death hath no power, but they shall be priests 
of God and of Christ, and shall reign with 
him a thousand years. 

1 Ezek. 38. 2, and 39.1 
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him, with which he deceived them that had 
received the mark of the beast, and them 
that worshipped his image. These both were 
cast alive into a lake of fire burning with 
brimstone. 

21 And the remnant were slain with the 
sword of him that sat upon the horse, which 
sword proceeded out of his mouth: and all 
the fowls were filled with their flesh. 





wounded, together with the groans of elephants, camels, 
horses, and oxen, escaping by hundreds, united to the 
noise of vultures and screams of other ravenous birds 
hovering over them, realize in a striking manner this 
sublime invitation for the birds of prey to come to the 
feast of death. 


7 And when the thousand years are expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, 

8 And shall go out to deceive the nations 
which are in the four quarters of the earth, 
'Gog and Magog, to gather them together to 
battle: the number of whom zs as the sand of 
the sea. 

9 And they went up on the breadth of the 
earth, and compassed the camp of the saints 
about, and the beloved city: and fire came 
down from God out of heaven, and devoured 
them. 

10 And the devil that deceived them was 
cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where 
the beast and the false prophet are, and 
shall be tormented day and night for ever 
and ever. 

11 And I saw a great white throne, and 
him that sat on it, from whose face the earth 
and the heaven fled away; and there was 
found no place for them. 

12 And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; “and the books were 
opened: and another “book was _ opened, 
which is the book of life: and the dead were 
judged out of those things which were written 
in the books, according to their works. 

13 And the sea gave up the dead which 
were in it; and death and ‘hell delivered up 
the dead which were in them; and they were 
judged every man according to their works. 

14 And death and hell were cast into the 
lake of fire. This is the second death. 

15 And whosoever was not found written in 
the book of life was cast into the lake of fire. 

8 Chap 3.5. 4 Or, the grare. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


1 A new heaven and a new earth. 10 The heavenly 
Jerusalem, with a full description thereof. 23 She 
needeth no sun, the glory of God is her light. 24 
The kings of the earth bring their riches unto her. 


Anp 'I saw a new heaven and a new earth: 
for the first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away ; and there was no more sea. 

2 And I John saw the holy city, new Jeru- 
salem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band. — 

3 And I heard a great voice out of heaven 
saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God 1s with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be 
with them, and be their God. 

4 *And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things are ed away. 

5 And he that sat upon the throne said, 
*Behold, I make all things new. And he 
said unto me, Write: for these words are 
true and faithful. 

6 And he said unto me, It is done. ‘I am 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end. *I will give unto him that is athirst of 
the fountain of the water of life freely. 

7 He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God, and he shall 
be my son. 

8 But the fearful, and unbelieving, and 
the abominable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all 
liars, shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone: which is the 
second death. 

9 And there came unto me one of the 
seven angels which had the seven vials full of 
the seven last plagues, and talked with me, 
saying, Come hither, I will. shew thee the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife. 

10 And he carried me away in the spirit 
to a great and high mountam, and shewed 
me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, de- 
scending out of heaven from God, 

11 Having the glory of God: and her 
light was like unto a stone most precious, 
even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal ; 

12 And had a wall great and high, and 
had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve 
angels, and names written thereon, which 


ae . 7 1%, 


t Iga. 65.17. 2 Pet. 3. 13. 
© Isa, 60. 13 wa, 60. 3. 
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8 Isa. 43. 19. 


8 Isa. 60. 1 
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are the names of the twelve tribes of the 
children of Israel. 

13 On the east three pti on the north 
three gates; on the south three gates ; and 
on the west three gates. 

14 And the wall of the city had twelve 
foundations, and in them the names of the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb. 

15 And he that talked with me had a 
golden reed to measure the city, and the 
gates thereof, and the wall thereof. 

16 And the city lieth foursquare, and the 
length is as large as the breadth: and he 
measured the city with the reed, twelve thou- 
sand furlongs. The length and the breadth 
and the height of it are equal. 

17 And he measured the wall thereof, an 
hundred and forty and four cubits, according 
to the measure of a man, that is, of the angel. 

18 And the building of the wall of it was 
of Jasper and the city was pure gold, like 
unto clear glass. 

19 And the foundations of the wall of the 
city were garnistied with all manner of precious 
stones. ‘The first foundation was jasper; the 
second, sapphire; the third, a \ulecdnny : 
the fourth, an emerald ; 

20 The fifth, sardonyx ; the sixth, sardius ; 
the seventh, chrysolite; the eighth, beryl ; 
the ninth, a topaz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; 
the eleventh, a jacinth; the twelfth, an ame- 
thyst. 

21 And the twelve gates were twelve 
pearls; every several gate was of one pearl: 
and the street of the city was pure gold, as it 
were transparent glass. 

22 And I saw no temple therein: for the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple. of it. 

23 °And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it: for the 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb zs 
the light thereof. 

24 "And the nations of them which are 
saved shall walk in the light of it: and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glory and 
honour into it. 

25 *And the gates of it shall not be shut at 
all by day: for there shall be no night there. 

26 And they shall bring the glory and 
honour of the nations into it. 

27 And there shall in no wise enter into 
it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie: but they 
which are written in the Lamb’s *book of life. 


4 Chap. 1.8, and 22. 13. 5 Iga. 55. 1. 


2 Cor. 5. 17. 
1. 9 Phil. 4.3. Chap. 8. 5,and 90. 12. 
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Verse 11. ‘ Jasper stone. —The pre-eminence given to 
the jasper certainly does not belong to what is now called 
jasper, which, though it be sometimes pleasantly coloured, 
is by no means a precious stone. The jasper, iaowis, here, 
may have been a variety of diamond of a blue colour, so 
as to justify the name on one hand, and the glowing de- 
scription of it on the other. 

16. ‘ The city lieth foursquare, etc.—‘ The description 
here given is plainly that of a city built on a hill; having 
the walls of a proper and moderate height (140 cubits), 
lying foursquare, and surrounding the base; whilst the 
hill (within the wall) rises gradually on every side, from 
the wall to the centre, where its utmost height is equal to 
the length of the wall on any one side; in consequence of 
which the streets would become visible on the outside of 
the city, above the walls (as they are said to be); and it 
may be conceived to contain everything that can make its 
glory and majesty complete, commanding in every part 
extensive views, fee from all interruptions; and forming 
the pang ans scenery to an approaching beholder.’— 
King’s Morsels of Criticism. The idea thus presented to 
the mind has some analogy to the description of Ecbatana 
given by Herodotus, and referred to in the note on Ezra 
vi. 2. However explained, the description of the heavenly 
Jerusalem will still present many difficulties if we attempt 
to illustrate it by literal exegesis, except so far as may be 
necessary to give @ proper idea of the grandeur and con- 
gruity of the imagery employed in the symbolical de- 
scription. T'wo things are to be borne in mind—that the 
description is symbolical, and that the inhabitants of the 
heavenly city are the redeemed, gifted with spiritual 
bodies, and therefore not affected by the considerations 
which accrue to us from our physical condition. The 
greatest difficulty of the description, literally taken, is as 
to the height of the city being equal to its diameter. 
King, as we have seen, takes this to denote the height of 
a hill enclosed within its bounds, and on the slopes of 
which the streets were built. Some will prefer the idea 
of Professor Stuart, who says: ‘ That the height is equal 
to the length and breadth, is a peculiar circumstance, 
differing from the ordinary ideas of architectural propor- 
tion. Inasmuch as eight furlongs make a [Roman] mile, 
so the city must be reckoned as 375 miles square; and of 
course the height of it must be the same, But how is this 
to be regarded? Is the whole city one great building, 
one temple? Nota temple, as verse 22 expressly assures 


CHAPTER XXII. 


1 The river of the water of life. 2 The tree of life. 
5 The light of the city of God is himself. 9 The 
angel will not be worshipped. 18 Nothing may be 
added to the word of God, nor taken therefrom. 


Anp he shewed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. 

2 Inthe midst of the street of it, and on 
either side of the river, was there the tree of 
life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month : and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 

3 And there shall be no more curse: but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
in it: and his servants shall serve him : 

4 And they shall see his face; and his 
name shall be in their foreheads. 


1 Chap. 21. 28. 
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us; not one solid mass of building, inasmuch as it has 
streets (verse 21), and a river and trees on its banks, etc., 
xxii. 1 seq. Weare compelled therefore to suppose, that 
in the mind of the seer it was re as containing 
mansions, all of which were of one height, and which, 
from the loftiness of this height, were fitted to contain 
almost countless myriads of inhabitants.’ 

19. ‘ Chalcedony.’—A gem so called from Chalcedon in 
Asia, where it was found. The common chalcedony is of 
various shades of white, gray, yellow, brown, green, and 
blue. There is a blackish-brown variety, which appears ° 
of a blood-colour when held between the light and the 
eye. It occurs sometimes in stalactitical forms, with or- 
ganic impressions. Very fine specimens of this kind have 
been found in the Trevascus mine in Cornwall. 

20. ‘ Sardonyz.’--A species of chalcedony, which is dis- 
tinguished by a beautiful display of red and white layers 
of carnelian, in alternating bands. 

— ‘ Chrysolite’—The topaz of the moderns; a beautiful 
gem, of a prismatic form when in crystals; and, from its 
yellow colour, called xpvadA:6os, or ‘ golden stone,’ by the 
ancients. See Exod. xxxix. 10. 

— ‘ Topaz.—The chrysolite of the moderns. This is 
one of the softest of the gems: its colour is pistachio green, 
with other shades. 

— ‘ Chrysoprasus.—The chrysoprase is a varicty of 
chalcedony. It is either of an apple or a leek green 
colour. It is nearly all flint or silica: a minute propor- 
tion of the oxide of nickel seems to impart the green 
which it possesses. It is found in veins of interrupted 
beds in the midst of a n earth, which contains nickel. 

— ‘ Jacinth.’—A violet-coloured gem, probably a variety 
of amethyst, differing only in colour from that beautiful gem. 

— ‘ Amethyst.’—See the note on Exod. xxxix. 12. The 
name ‘amethyst’ is now given to a gem of a violet colour, 
which increases in value as the tint inclines to rosy red ; 
which condition, according to our supposition, entitled the 
stone to the designation of ducévoros. In fact, the follow- 
ing statement is very nearly true, and will be easily re- 
membered :—a certain gem, in hardness and brilliancy 
next to the diamond, was called a jacinth, daxivbos, by the 
ancients, when of a violet colour; an amethyst, when of a 
rosy red; a sapphire, when blue; and an emerald, when 

e 


green. 
For the other stones named in the text see the notes on 
Exod. xxxix. 


5 "And there shall be no night there; and 


| they need no candle, neither light of the sun ; 


for the Lord God giveth them light: and 
they shall reign for ever and ever. 

6 And he said unto me, These sayings are 
faithful and true: and the Lord God of the 
holy prophets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the things which must shortly be done. 

7 Behold, I come quickly: blessed is he 
that keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of 
this book. 

8 And I John saw these things, and heard 
them. And when I had heard and seen, I 
fell down to worship before the feet of the 
angel which shewed me these things. 

9 Then saith he unto me, *See thou do it 
not: for I am thy fellowservant, and of th 
brethren the prophets, and of them whieh 
keep the sayings of this book: worship God. 


8 Chap. 19. 10. 
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10 And he saith unto me, Seal not the 
sayings of the prophecy of this book: for the 
time is at hand. 

11 He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still: and he which is filthy, let him be filthy 
still: and he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still: and he that is holy, let him 
be holy still. 

12 And, behold, I come quickly; and my 
reward zs with me, *to give every man accord- 
ing as his work shall be. 

13 I am Alpha and Omega, ‘the begin- 
ning and the end, the first and the last. 

14 Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may ee right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into 
the city. ; 

15 For without are dogs, and sorcerers, 
and whoremongers, and murderers, and ido- 
laters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. 

16 I Jesus have sent mine angel to testify 
unto you these things in the churches. [I am 


8 Rom. 2. 6. 
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4 Chap. 1. 8, and 21.6. Isa. 41. 4, and 44, 6. 
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the root and the offspring of David, and the 
bright and morning star. 

17 And the Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. *°And let him that heareth say, Come. 
And let him that is athirst come. And who- 
soever will, let him take the water of life 
freely. 

18 For I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this 
book, °If any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the piagues 
that are written in this book : 

19 And if any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book of 
life, and out of the holy city, and from the 
things which are written in this book. 

20 He which testifieth these things saith, 
Surely I come quickly; Amen. Even s0, 
come, Lord Jesus. 

21 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. Amen. 
6 Ian. 55, 1. 
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AaRon’s miraculous rod preserved in 
the Temple, Num. xvii. 2; silent 
resignation on the death of his sons, 
Lev. x. 3; Tomb on Mount Hor 
described, Num xx. 27 

Abana, notice of the, 2 Kings v. 12 

Abarim, the name of a mountain re- 
gion, Deut. xxxiv. 1 

Abba Judah’s charity and its reward, 
1 Cor. xvi. 1 

Abba, or Arabian cloak, described, 
Exod. xxviii. 31; Num. xv. 38; 
Mark xiv. 52; John xix. 23 

AbdallatifPs account of the Famine of 
Egypt, 2 Kings vi. 25, 29 

Abel, meaning of the name, Gen. iv. 
2; most probably not so called till 
after his death, tb. 

Abel, notice of the town of, 2 Sam. 
xx. 15 

Abgarus, king of Edessa, tradition 
respecting, Gen. xi. 28 

Abilene, site of the territory of, Luke 
iii. 1 

Abimelech, probably an official title, 
Gen. xxvi. | 

Abimelech, connected history of, Judg. 
ix. 23 

Ablution, a symbol of purification, its 
very extensive use, Lev. vill. 6 

Ablutions of the Jéwish priests, Exod. 
xxx. 2, 18 

Abner’s character, 2 Sam. jii. 6, 8 

Abrahan,, his untruth regarding Sarah, 
Gen. xii. 13; his wealth, tb. 16, and 
xiii, 2; his slaves, xiv. 14; his 
generosity, 7b. 21; meaning of his 
names, xvii. 5; usages illustrative 
of his entertainment of the angels, 
xviii. 7; his mourning for Sarah, 
xxiii. 2; his purchase of Machpelah, 
tb. 9; exquisite Orientalism of this 
transaction as recorded in the text, 
tb. 11; tombs of his family at Mach- 
pelah, xxiii. 19; distribution of his 
property, xxv. 6; his title to be the 
father of all the faithful, Rom. iv. 11 

Abraham’s ancestors idvlaters, legend 
on this subject, Josh. xxiv. 2 

Abraham's wells re-opened by Isaac, 
Gen. xxvi. 20 

Absalom’s hair, weight of, considered, 
2 Sam. xiv. 26; misgivings about 
the succession and designs to secure 
it, xv. 1; tomb and monument, 
Xvili. 17 

Abubekr's instructions to his Marshal, 
1 Sam. xxx. 2 

Abusive language of the Fast, in- 
stances of, 1 Sam. xx. 30; xxiv. 14 

Abyssinia, the country of the queen of 
Sheba, 2 Chron. ix. 1 


INDE X. 


(The references are made to the Book, Chapter, and Verve of the Text under which the Notes occur.) 


Abyssinian, horn head-dresses, 1 Sam. 
it. 1; lyre, Ps. xliii. 4; sistrum, cl. 
5; mourning usages, Jer. xvi, 6 

Acacia gummifera, the shittim of the 
Hebrews, Exod. xxv. 5 

Acco [ Ptolemais } 

Achaia, notice of, Acts xviii. 12 

Achmetha [Ecbatana ] 

Achor, site of the valley of, Hos. ii. 15 

Achzib or Achshaph, notice of, Josh. 
xii. 19, 20 

Acosta’s scourging in the synagogue 
described, Matt. x. 17 

Acquired property in land, law relat- 
ing to, among the Jews, Lev. xxv. 
23, 24; xxvii. 22 

Acre or Akka [Ptolemais] 

‘Acts of Pilate,’ notice of the alleged 
documents, so called, John xix. 12 
Ad, the Amalekite, notice of, 1 Sam. 

xv. 2 

Adam, remarks on the intellect of, 
Gen. ii. 20, 24 

Adder, notice of the, Gen. xlix. 17 

Adders’ poison, notice of, Ps. cx]. 3 

Addressing people from ‘afar off,’ in- 
stances of, 1 Sam. xxvi. 13 

Adherence to religion exemplified in 


ple restricted to distinctive food, | 


Vv. XI. 2 

Adonis, story and worship of, Ezek. 
viii, 14 

Adoption among the Romans, notice 
of, Rom. viii. 17, 23 

Adrammelech, notice of the idol, 
2 Kings xvii. 30 

Adramyttium, notice of, Acts xxvii. 2 

Adriatic Sea, large extent formerly 
assigned to the, Acts xxvil. 27 

Adullam, notice of the city of, Josh. 
xii, 15 

Adullam, probable site of the cave of, 
1 Sam. xxii. 1 

Adultery, ancient punishment for, 
Gen. xxxviil. 24; Ezek. xxiil. 25; 
punished with death among the Jews 
aud Moslems, Lev. xx. 10; sus- 
pected, remarks on the efficacy of the 
ordeal established for, Num. v. 29 

Adulteress, ensnaring question about 
the, explained, John viii. 6 

Adverbs of perpetuity, Scriptural in- 
terpretation of, 1 Thess. v. 17 

Adytum or sanctuary of an Egyptian 
temple similar to the sanctuary of 
the Tabernacle, Exod. xxv. 9 

/Enon, notice of, John iii. 23 

Affghaun usage illustrative of Elie- 
zer’s interview with Laban, Gen. 
Xxiv. 33 

Aga Mohammed Khan, anecdote of, 
Dan. vi. 8 





Agag, @ name common to the Am» 
lekite kings, Num. xxiv, 7 

Agag, execution of, illustrated, 1 Sam. 
xv. 33 

Agape, notice of the, and disgraceful 
scenes at the, 1 Cor. xi. 20 

Agate, notice of the, Exod. xxxix. 12 

Aggle-stone, notice of the, 2 Chron. 
XXvili. 25 

Agriculture, the occupation of man 
after the Flood, Gen. ix. 20 

Agriculture of Egypt, Exod. vii. 15 

nereutaee| privileges of the poor in 

srael, Lev. xix. 9 

Agrippa, son of Herod Agrippa, notice 
of, Acts xxv. 13; xxv. 3 

Ahab's wicked reign, reason for the 
minute account of, 1 Kings xvi. 30; 
remarks upon his doom, xxi. 19 

Ahasuerus, shown to be Xerxes, Ezra 

iv. 6, 7; notice of the feast of, Esth. 

1.3 : 

Ahaz, date of the reign of, Is. vii. 1 

pa daa character of, 2 Sam. xvii. 

, 23 

Ai, conjectures on the site of, Josh. 
vii. 2; object of the execution of 
the king of, viii. 29 

Air, no word for, in Hebrew, Gen. i. 6 

Ajeleth Shahar, explanations of, Ps. 
XXii. title 

Akabah, the fortress of, described, 
Deut. il. 8; the modern fortress of, 
2 Chron. xxxii, 1; neighbourhood 
of the Gulf of, described, Num. 


xxi. 6 

Akkerkuf, the Sittace of the Greeks, 
and Accad of the Bible, notice of, 
Gen. x. 10 

Akra, notice of, Zeph. i. 10 

Alabaster boxes, description of, Matt, 
xxvi, 7 

Alamoth, explanation of, Ps. xlvi. title 

Alcohol, notice of, Is. v. 11 

Aleppo, exultation of the women of, 
at an earthquake, Judg. xxi. 19 

Alexander the Great's visit to Jeru- 
salem, Neh. xii. 11; his operations 
against Tyre, Ezek. xxvi. 12; his 
symbolical horns, Dan. viii. 5 

Alexander, brother of Philo, notice of, 
Acts iv. 6 

Alexandrian Jews, notice of the, Acts 
vi. 9 

Algum-tree, notice of the, 2 Chron. 
ix. 10 . 

Alhambra, apartments in the, de- 
scribed, Cant. ii. 4 

Alleged interpolation of a passage in 
1 Sa. xvii, 12, 13 

Allegory of the bondwoman and the 
free explained, Gal. iv. 24 
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Allegory of the waters issuing from 
the.Temple explained, Ezek. xlvii. 1 

Alligator's teeth, strength of the, Job 
xh. 1 

Alluvial formation of Egypt, Exod. 
vii. 15 

Almanacs, purposes of, in the East, 
Esth. iii. 7 

Almond-tree described, Gen. xliii. 11; 
a symbol of haste, Jer. i. 11, 12 

Aloe-tree, notice of, Ps. xlv. 8 

Alphabetical or Acrostic Psalms, re- 
marks on the, Ps. xxv. 1 

Altar of incense, description and posi- 
tion of, Exod. xxx. 1 

Altar of the Tabernacle described, 
Exod. xxvii. 1, 9-19 

Altar of Testimony by Jordan, re- 
marks upon the erection of the, 
Josh. xxii. 10 

Altars, rude simplicity of, in early 
times, Exod. xx. 24; of different 
ancient nations described, 2 Kings 
xvi. 10; places of sanctuary, 1 
Kings i. 51; ii, 20 

Al-taschith, meaning of, Ps. lvii. title 

Amalekite colony in Ephraim, notice 
of the, Judg. v. 14 

Amalekites, origin and habits of the, 
1 Sam. xv. 2, 9 

Amaryllis, yellow, notice of the, Cant. 
ii. 1; Matt. vi. 28 

Amasa, parentage of, 2 Sam. xvii. 25; 
reason of his rise in David's favour, 
xx. 5 , 

Amasis, king of Egypt, notice of, Jer. 
xliv. 30 

Amber, notice of, Ezek. viii. 2 

Ambiguity of the answers of pagan 
priests and oracles, 2 Chron. 
xviii. 5 

Amen, use of this word in swearing, 
Num, v. 22; used in its original 
sense, 2 Cor. i. 20; remarks on the 
ancient use of this word, 1 Cor. xiv. 
16 

Amethyst, notice of the, Exod. xxxix. 
12; Rev. xxii. 20 

Ammonite, captives, treatment of, by 
David, 1 Chron. xx. 3; conquests in 
Israel, Judg. x. 17 

Ainmonites, country occupied by the, 
Deut. ii. 19; connected history of 
the, 16.3; extinction of the, k. 
xxv. 7 

Amorites, their supposed seizure of 
Jacob's land, Gen. xlviii. 22; his- 
torical notice of the, Deut. vii. 1; 
costume and usages of the, 2 Chron. 
viii. 7 

Amorites should be Aramites in Josh. 
xili. 4 

Amosis, oppression of the Jews under 
the dynasty of, Exod. i. 8 

Amphipolis, notice of, Acts xvii. 1 

Amphitheatre, the combats of the, 1 
Cor. iv. 9; xv. 32 ; 

Amplias, notice of, Rom. xvi. 8 

Amulets in use in the East described, 
Deut. vi. 8 

Anakim, a gigantic race, notice of the, 
Num. xili, 33; Josh. xi, 21; xiv. 
12 

Anammelech, notice of the idol, 2 
Kings xvii. 30 

Ananias’s abode at Damascus, notice 

of, Acts ix. 10 
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Ananias, the tyrannical high-priest, 
notice of, Acts xxiii. 2, 3 

Anathema, or the last degree of ex- 
communication, notice of the, John 
ix. 22 ; facts and opinions respecting 
the, 1 Cor. xvi. 22 

Anathoth, notice of, 1 Kings 1i. 26 

Anchors of ancient ships, particulars 
about the, Acts xxvii. 29, 30 

Ancient idolatries, leading principles 
of, Deut. iv. 16 

Ancient kingdoms, narrow bounds of 
some, Gen. xiv. 9 

Andropogon Calamus Aromaticus, no- 
tice of the, Exod. xxx. 23 

Andronicus, notice of, Rom. xvi. 7 

Andrew’s, St., cross described, John 
xix. 18 

Anecdote of Kumeil, son of Ziyad, 
Joel ii. 6 

Angel, first mentioned, Gen. xvi. 7; 
various applications of the term, 1b. ; 
who wrestled with Jacob; reasons 
for his not telling his name, Gen. 
xxxli, 29; meaning of, in Eccl. v. 
6; as applied to St. Peter, explana- 
tion of, Acts xii. 15 

Angels’ food, meaning of, Ps. Ixxviii. 
25 


Angels, Jewish idea of the nature of, 
Heb. i. 7; belief in the ministry of, 
Gal. iii. 19; Jewish worship and 
invocation of, Col. ii. 18; opinions 
about the meaning of, in 1 Cor. xi. 
10; language of, 1 Cor. xiii. 1 

Angling, ancient practice of, Hab. i. 15 

Animal death, first recorded instance 
of, Gen. iii. 21 

Animal food; was it allowed before 
the flood? Gen. ii. 29; granted, 
ix. 4; mode of cooking in the East, 
xviii. 7; commonly eaten only by 
the rich in the East, Prov. xv. 17 

Animal figures used by the Jews as 
ornaments till the captivity, Deut. 
v. 8,9 

Animal substances written on by the 
ancients, Deut. xxxi. 24 

Animal symbols of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Deut. iv. 16 

Animal worship of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Gen. xlvi. 34; Exod. viii. 26 

Animals, the, sacrificed by the Israel- 
ites, Exod. viii. 26; used for burnt 
offerings, Lev. i. 2, 4; sacrificed in 
heathen temples, 7b, 2; prohibited 
as-unclean, xi. 2-47; used for food 
by the Israelites in the desert, sin- 
gular law regarding, xvii. 5; this 
law repealed, Deut. xii. 13; those 
dying naturally or torn by wild 
beasts, Jewish and Moslem laws re- 
lating to, considered, Lev. xxii. 8 ; 
indispensable condition respecting 
those intended for sacrifice, Num. 
xix. 2; success of the ancients in 
taming, James iii. 7 

Anise [Dill] 

Anklets of modern Egyptian women, 
Ts. ili. 18 

Anna the prophetess, notice of, Luke 
i 3 


ll. 37 

Annas the high-priest, notice of, Luke 
ii. 2 

Anniversary fast-days of the Jews, 
Zech. vii. 5 

Anointing oil of consecration, notice 








of the, Exod, xxx. 25; composition 

of the, xxxvii. 29 

Anointing, a symbol of the effusion of 
graces, its application among the 
Hebrews, Lev. viii. 12 

Anointing kings among the Jews, 
notice of, 1 Sam. x. 1 

Anointing the heads of guests, Eastern 
practice of, Ps. xxiii. 5 

Anointing the high-priest, mode of, 
Ps. cxxxiii. 2 

Anointings of Christ, notice of the 
three, John xii. 3 

Anointing with oil, Eastern custom of, 
James v. 14 

Antar, the romance of, extract from, 
relating to the genealogy of the 
ee Gen. ark 16; extract from, 
illustrative of some passages of 
Scripture, Exod. xii. 11 

Antar’s aa ca of the Lion, 1 Sam. 
xvii, 34; his enterprise to get the 
camels for his bride, xviii. 25 

Antediluvian poetry, suppoeed speci- 
mens of, Gen. iv. 28; v. 28 

Antelopes, notice of, Deut. xii. 15; 
xiv. 5 

Anti-Libanus mountains described, 
Josh. xiii. 6 

Antioch in Pisidia, notice of, Acts xiii. 
14 

Antioch the Great, notice of, Acts 
Xvili. 22 

Antipatris, notice of, Acts xxiii. 31 

Antonia, notice of the tower, Acts 
iv. 1; defence, capture, and destruc- 
tion of, Luke xxi. 20 

Ants, and their nests, notice of, Prov. 
vi. 6; opinions about their storing 
food for winter, xxx. 25 

Apelles, notice of, Rom. xvi. 10 

Apes, notice of, 2 Chron, ix. 21 

Aphek or Aphik, now probably Afka, 
Josh. xii. 18; xiii. 4; 1] Sam. xxix. 1 

Aphek or Apheakah, notice of, 1 Sam. 


iv. 1 

Apis the bull god, worship of, Exod. 
XXXil. 4 

Apologue or parable, origin of the, 
Judg. ix. 8 

Apologue of Saadi, Prov. xiii. 20 

Apollonia, notice of, Acts xvii. 1 

Apollos, notice of, 1 Cor. i. 12 

Apostates, treatment of, by the Jews, 
Luke vi. 35 

Apostles’ doctrine, misrepresentation 
of the, Rom. iii. 8 

Apothecary or perfumer, Exod. xxx. 
25 


Appeal to Cesar, privilege of the, 
Acts xxv. ll 

Appii-Forum, notice of, Acts xxviii. 15 

Apple of Sodom described, Deut. xxx1ii. 
32 


ge) any should be citron-tree in 

ant. ii. 3 

gs rr peculiar meaning of, in 

hil. iii, 12 

Aprah, or Ophrah, notice of, Mic. i. 10 

Apries { Pharaoh-hophra } 

Ar, or Rabbah, the Greek A lis, 
site and ruins of, described, t. 


1. 9 

Arab, mantle described, Exod. xxii. 
27; Num. xv. 38; blood-thirstiness, 
and ‘price of bleod,’ xxxv. 12; 
children named from some cirzum- 
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stances attending their birth, Gen. 
Xxxv. 183; costume, Exod. xii. 11; 
xxii, 27; deceit and its remedy, 
Luke xii. 47; fare and modes of 
cooking, Gen. xviii. 8; horses, mode 
of feeding, xxxii. 14; Amos vii. 
1; hospitality, Judg. iv. 1&; pro- 
verbs, Eccl. ix. 43 xi. 15 race, 
origin, genealogies, wide-spread 
power, and duration of the, Gen. 
xxv. 16; sentiments De haa the 
beard, 2 Sam. x. 4; shield and spear 
described, Judg. v. 8; superstitious 
feelings about hair, Num. vi. 18; 
tents described, Gen. xxv. 27; Num. 
xxiv. 5; tribes, their antiquity and 





genealogy, Gen. xxv. 16; tribes, 
standard of wealth among, Xiil. 
2; village, notice of an, 1 Chron. 


xvii. 7 [see also Bedouin] 

Arabah drawn by oxen, | Sam. vi. 10 

Arabia, primitive inhabitants of, Gen. 
xxv. 16; no horses in, in ancient 
times, Josh. xi. 6; visited by St. 
Paul, Gal. i. 17 

Arabia Felix, notice of, 2 Chron. ix. 1 

Arabia Petreea, notice of, Gen. xx xvi. 9 

Arabian Cosmology, a favourite doc- 
trine of, Job xxvi. 7, 10 

Arabian, door with sentences inscribed. 
Deut. vi. 8; encampment in the wil- 
derness described, Num. xxiv. 5; 
greyhound, notice ofthe, Prov. xxx. 
31; kneading-bowl described, Exod. 
xii. 34; lyre, notice of the, Ps. xliii. 
4; marriage-ceremony, Ruth iii. 9 ; 
palace, ideal of an, Is. liv. 12; dis- 
cussions held in the streets, Prov. i. 
20; table-cloth described, Exod. xii. 
34; torch-cressets described, Num. 
x. 6; trade with India and Ceylon 
in early times, Exod. xxx. 23; 
usages in matters of divorce, Deut. 
xxiv. 1, 4; usages in mourning, 
Jer. xxii. 18; vigilance when prowl- 
ing, 111. 2; warfare, usages of, Gen: 
xiv. 2, 15, 21 

Arabian Gulf, notice of the, Exod. 
xii. 18 

Arabians, defeat of the, by Esarhad- 
don, Is. xxi. 14 

Arabs, origin, wildness, and standard 
of wealth of the, Gen. xiil. 2; xvi. 
12; their frequent invocation of the 
name of God, and unwillingness to 
take a solemn oath, xxi 21; re- 
markable firmness of their tread, 
Job xxiii, 11 

Arad, account of the destruction of, 
supposed to be an interpolation, 
Num. xxi. 1 

Aradus (now Ruad), notice of, Is. x. 9 

Aram, a more extensive region than 
Syria, Gen. xxiv. 10; distinctive 
names for parts of it, 1b. and xxv. 20 

Aramaic language, notice of the, Is. 
Xxxvi. 11 

Ararat in Armenia, description of, 
Gen. viii. 4; affected by the earth- 
quake of 1840, tb. 

Aratus, passage of, quoted by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii. 28 

Araunah, the alleged Jebusite king, 
notice of, 2 Sam. xxiv. 23 

Arbitrators for settling dispntes of 
Jews, and also ot Christians, 1 Cor. 
vi. 1 





Arch, remote antiquity of the use of 
the, Ezek. xl. 16 

Arch of Titus, valuable evidence of 
the, Mark xiii. 2 

Archelaus, son of Herod, notice of, 
Matt. ii. 22; alluded to in one of 
our Lord's parables, Luke xix. 12 

Archery, implements of, described, 
2 Sam. i. 18 

Architectural ornaments of Solomon's 
temple, 2 Chron. iii. 5 

Arcturus, the stars denoted by, in Job 
XXXviii, 32 

Areopagus, hill and court of, Acts 
Xvi. 19, 22; Rev. ii. 17 

Ares, .an odorous earth used as per- 
fame, Gen. xxvii. 27 

Aretas, king of Petra, notice of, Matt. 
xiv. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 32 

Ariel, explanation of the name, Is. 
xxix. 1 

Arimathea, now Ramla, notice of, 
Matt. xxvii. 57; Lev. xxvi. 33 

Aristarchus, notice of, Col. iv. 10 

Aristobulus, notice of, Rom. xvi. 10 

Ark, the, considered as a specimen of 
antediluvian art, Gen. vi. 14; form 
and dimensions of, 76. 

Ark of the Tabernacle, notice of the, 
Exod. xxv. 10; taken by the Philis- 
tines, reasons for this, 1 . iv. 3,8 

Ark of Egyptian temples described, 
Exod. xxv. 9 

Arm used figuratively for power, Job 
xxii. 9 

Armenia, early famed for its horses and 
mules, 2 Sam. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 6 

Armenian funeral described, 2 Sam. 
xiv. 14 

Armies of Judah and Israel, remarks 
upon the, 2 Chron. xiv. 8 

Armlets of different ages described, 2 
Sam. i. 10 

Armour, Defensive, progressive his- 
tory of, 1 Sam. xvii. 5; hung up in 
temples, 1 Chron. x. 10; stripped 
off the slain among the Jews and 
Greeks, 2 Sam. ii. 21; offensive and 
defensive, notice of, Judg. v. 8 

‘Armour of righteousuess,’ allusions 
in this phrase, 2 Cor. vi. 7 

Armour-bearer, antiquity of the office 
of, Judg. v. 8 

Arms, marks engraved on the, Is. 
xlix. 16 

Arnon, the present Modjeb, course 
and valley of the, described, Num. 
xxi. 135 xxxii. 34 

Aroer, site and description of, Num. 
xxxii. 34; Is. xvii. 2 

Aromatics of India and Ceylon, an- 
cient trade in, Exod. xxx. 23 

Aromatics, custom of anointing with, 
Mark xiv. 5; origin of the use of, in 
embalming the dead, John xix. 40 

Arpad [Aradus] 

Arrows, figuratively used for God's 
judgments, Deut. xxxii. 15; Givi- 
nation by, described, Ezek. xxi. 21 ; 
description of ancient, 2 Sam. i. 18 

Art of writing first employed upon 
stone, Exod. xxxii. 15 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, notices of, 
Ezra i. 1 

Artemas, notice of, Tit. ili. 12 

Arvadites, arms and ,attire of the, 
Ezek. xxvii. 11 





As, and its subdivisions, notice of the, 


Mark xii. 42 

Asa’s disease and physicians, notice of, 
2 Chron. xvi. 12 ‘ 

Asaph, character of the Psalms as- 
cribed to, Ps. 1., title 

Ascalon [Askelon] 

Asenath, Joseph’s wife, probability of 
her being of the blood royal of 
Egypt, Gen. xli, 45 

Ash’ should be ‘larch’ in Is. xliv. 14 

Ashdod, historical notice of, 1 Sam. 
v.l 

Asher, remarks upon the lot of, Josh. 
xix. 24 

Asherah, a name of Venus, Judg. vi. 25 

Ashes thrown on the head during fasts, 
Matt. vi. 16; mixed with lime for 
mortar, Mal. iv. 3 

Ashima, notice of the idol, 2 Kings 
xvii. 30 : 

Ashkelon [Askelon] 

Ashtaroth, or Astarte, representations 
and worship of, 2 Chron. xv. 16 
Ashtaroth, now Mezareib, notice of, 

Josh. xiii. 12 

Asia, restricted application of the 
name, Acts vi. 9; xvi. 6; diurnal 
variation of temperature in parts of, 
Gen. xxxi. 40 

Asiatic scenery, peculiar features of, 
Ps. i. 3; xxiii. 2; xxxii. 4 

Asiatic sky, glorious brilliancy of the, 
Ps. xix. 1 

Asiatics; their rapid removal from 
their villages in times of danger 
accounted for, Gen. xiv. 10 

Askelon, historical notice of, Judg. 
xiv. 9; Mohammedan tradition 
about, Zeph. ii. 4; desolation of, 
Zech. ix. 5 

Asps, notice of, Job xx. 14 

Ass, proof of the respectability of the, 
in Eastern countries, Gen, xxxv. 18; 
Job 1. 14; xi. 12; a symbol of 
strength, patience, and assiduity, 
Gen. xlix. 14 

Assaultjng cities, ancient methods of, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 1 

Asses, used in ancient times for crogs- 
ing the Desert, Exod. iv. 20; reason 
of the preference for, in Syria, Num. 
xxii. 24; White, not uncommon jn 
Western Asia, Judg. v.8; used in 
mills, Matt. xxiv. 4] 

Ass’s colt, riding on, the privilege of 
governors, Judg. x. 4 

Assistants of the priests, duties of the, 
1 Chron. xxvi. 1 

Assos, notice of, Acts xx. 13 

Assouan, scenery of the pass of, Ezek. 
xxix. 10 

Asshur [ Assyria } 

Assyria, boundaries of, Gen. ii. 14; 
Num. xxiv. 22 

Assyrian, archers compared to the bee, 
Is. vii. 18; cclonies in Samaria, 
notice of, 2 Kings xvii. 24; con- 
quests in Syria, view of, in conneo- 
tion with the Battle of the Four 
Kings, Gen. xiv. 1; tribes in Pales- 
tine, Ezra iv. 9 

Assyrian history, closing scene of, 
Nah. i. 10; ii. 6 

Assyrian kings, notice of the early, 2 
Kings xv. 19; kings after Esare 


haddon, notice of the, xxiv. 1 
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Assyrian museum ig the Louvre, notice 
of the, Zeph. ii. 13 
Assyrian used for Syro- Greek, Mic. v. 5 
Assyrians, western conquests of the, 
Gen. xiv. 1; xlvi. 34 
Astrologers of the East, business of 
the, Esth. iti. 7; Is. xlvii. 13 
Astronomical terms, notice of ancient, 
Job xxxviii. 31 
Astronomical discoveries recorded in 
most ancient times on stone and 
brick, Exod. xxxii. 15 
Asylum, abuse of the right of, among 
the Romans, Josh. xx. 2; superiority 
of the law of Moses regarding the 
right of, tb. 
Asyncritus, notice of, Rom. xvi. 14 
Athaliah's atrocity, motives for, 2 
Chron. xxii. 10 
Athenian slaves’ names, remarks on, 
Dan. i. 7 
Athenian superstition and idolatry, 
glance at, Acts xvii. 16 
Athenians, gossiping propensities of 
the, Acts xvii. 21 
Athletes, training of, for the Olympic 
mes, 1 Cor. 1x. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 5; 
eb. xil. 1 
Atonement effected by expiation and 
propitiation, Lev, ii. 1 
Atonement, the Day of, remarks upon 
the fast of, Lev, xvi. 29 
Atonement, meaning and origin of 
the term, Rom. v. 11 
Attaka mountains, notice of the, Exod. 
xiv. 2; xv. 22 
Attar or frankincense of Abyssinia, 
notice of the, Exod. xxx. 34 
Atiendance at the king's gate in the 
East, Esth. ii. 21; Prov. viii. 34 
Attitude of prayer among the ancients, 
Ps. xxviii. 2; xliv. 20 
Augury probably practised by the 
ebrews, Lev. xix. 26 
Augustus | Cesar a bee) 
Ava tow Ahwaz, notice of, 2 Kings 
xvii. 24 
Avaris, notice of the city of, Gen. xlvi. 
384; Exod. i. 8 
Aven (On]} 
Aversion to strangers among some 
nations, cause of the, Gen. xxxvii. 25 
Avim, a Canaanitish people, notice of 
the, Deut, ii. 23 
Awaking any one a great rudeness in 
the East, Cant. ii. 7 
Awnings in ancient galleys, notice of 
the, Ezek. xxvii. 7 
Ayeshah, remarks of, on a pretended 
revelation of Mohammed, Gen. xxx. 
16; her account of his last illness, 1b. 


Ayun Musa, the point of egress from the |. 


Red Sea, described, Ex. xiv. 2; xv. 22 
Azazel, the Hebrew word translated by | 









Baal, Tyrian worship and representa- | 


tions of, 1 Kings xvi. 31 

Baal's priests, scene of the slaughter 
of, 1 Kings xviii. 19 

Baalath, notice of, Josh. xix. 44 

Baalbek, traditions, ruins, and site of, 
Josh. xi. 17; dimensions of stones 
in the temple of, 1 Kings v. 17 

Baal-berith, notice of, Judg. viii. 33; 
ix, 4 

Baal-gad identified with Baalbek, 
Josh. xi. 17 

Baal-hamon, notice of, Cant. viii. 11, 12 

Baal-Hazor, notice of, 2 Sam. xiii. 23 

Baal-peor, notice of the obscene idol- 
atries of, Num. xxv. 3 

Baal-tamar, notice of, Judg. xx. 33 

Baal-zebub, origin and meaning of 
this name, Exod. vili.16; 2 Kings 
i. 2 

Babel the first city built after the flood, 
Gen. x. 10 

Babel, Tower of, probable purpose and 
dimensions of the, Gen. xi. 4; de- 
scription of it in the time of Hero- 
dotus, tb. ; discussion regarding its 
ruins, 1b. 

Babylon, general view of the ruins of, 
Is. xiil. 19; general description 
of, Dan. iv., 30; desertion and 
desolation of, Is. xiii. 20; xiv. 23; 
now the haunt of wild beasts and 
noisome creatures, xiii. 21, 22; no- 
tice of the gates of, xlv.2; sack of, 
by Cyrus, described, Jer. li. 36; 
notice of the walls of, li. 52; an- 
cient irrigation of the plain of, 1. 38 

Babylonia, former fertility and pre- 
sent desolation of, Jer. 1. 16 

Babyleuian, bricks, notice of, Ezek. iv. 
1; xxii. 14; captivity, dates re- 
specting the, and its effect on the 
Jews, Jer. xxv. 12; Ezrai. 11; 
commerce, notice of, Ezek. xvi. 10; 
court, pages aud officers of the, Dan. 
i. 4; couriers, notice of, Jer. li. 31; 
dials, description of, 2 Kings xx. 
11; dominion over the Hebrews, 
date of the, Jer. xxv. 12; empire, 
foundgtion and monarchs of the, 2 
Kings xxiv. 1; xxv. 27; Daniel's 
vision respecting it, Dan. vii. 1; gar- 
ments, notice of, Josh. vil. 21; horse 
and chariot force, Is. v. 28; idols, 
notice of, xxi. 9; kings after 
Nebuchadnezzar, chronology of the, 
Dan. v. 1; learning and science, 
notice of, ii. 2; modes of sepulture, 
Ezek. xxxii. 22; paintings, notice 
of, xxili, 14; royal cubit, xli. 8; 
seals, notice of, 1 Kings xxi. 8, 
sculptures, important illustration 
from, Dan. vi. 16 ; structures, bricks 
and cements used in, Gen. xi. 3 


sheave eon ;’ reasons for supposing | Bacchanalian orgies, practices of the, 


that it denotes Satan, Lev. xvi. 8 
Azekah, notice of, 1 Sam. xvii. 1 
Azotus [ Ashdod] 

[Gaza] 


B. 


Baal probably identical with Moloch, 
Lev. xviii. 21 
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Eph. v. 18 

Badger not found out of Europe, Exod. 
xxv. 5 

‘Badgers’ skins’ a mistranslation in 
Exod. xxv. 5 | 

Baghdad, rise and decay of, Is. xiii | 
20; Talism gate of, notice of, 1 | 
Chron. ix. 18 | 

Bagpipe, notice of the, Dan. iii. 10 

Bag of, Judas described, John xii. 6 

and baggage of eastern travellers 
escribed, Josh. ix. 4 


Baie, notice of, Acts xxviii. 13 
Buiram, dances of the Moslem women 
during the feast of, Judg. xxi. 19 
Bakers, met with only in large towns 
in the East, Gen. xviii. 6; impor- 
tance and danger of eastern, Jer. 
XXxvii. 21; of Western Asia, re- 
marks on the, Hos. vii. 7 

Baking bread in Western Asia, modes 
of, Lev. ii. 4, 5 


| Baleam, remarkable character and 


skill of, Numb. xxii. 4-22; strikin 
analogy to the imprecatory rites of, 
Num. xxiii. 1 

Balances [Scales] 

Baldhead, a term of contempt in the 
East, 2 Kings ii, 23 

Baldness, sometimes a mark of leprosy, 
Lev. xiii. 40; two kinds of it, ib. 

Balistee described, 2 Chron, xxvi. 15 

Balm of Gilead, notice of, Gen. xxxvii. 
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Band Noe tied 

Bankers of ancient times, notice of the, 
Luke xix. 23 

Banner of protection, allusions to the, 
explained, Ps. Ix. 4 

Banquets of the ancient Persian kings, 
Esth. v. 12 

Banqueting-halls of Fastern palaces, 
Cant. ii. 4 

Baptism, in use before the time of 

ohn the Baptist, John i. 25 

‘Baptism for the dead,’ interpretation 
of, 1 Cor. xv. 29 

Bar in the sense of gate and defence, 
Amos i. 5 

Barak, meaning of the Hebrew word 
elucidated, Job i. 5 

Barbarian, ancient application of the 
word, Acts xxviii. 2 

Barbarism not the original condition 
of man, Gen. vi. end 

Burdwell’s description of Solomon’s 
Temple, |! Kings vi. 2 

Bare feet, appearing with, a manifes- 
tation of respect, Exod. iii. 5 

Bark of trees, rolls made of, for writ- 
ing on, described, Deut. xxxi. 24 

Barley the usual food of Eastern 
horses, 1 Kings iv. 28 

Barley-bread, ideas of poverty con- 
nected with, Judg. vii. 13; consi- 
dered very inferior food, John vi. 9 

Barley harvest in Egypt, time of, 
Exod. ix. 31 

Barrady, the river of Damascus, notice 
of, 2 Kings v. 12 

Barrow-burial, notice of, Ezek. xxxii. 
26 

Barter not usual in the time of Abra- 
ham ; purchases made by gold aud 
silver, which was weighed, Gen. 
xxiii. 165 xxxili. 19 

Bartimecus, composition of this name, 
Mark x. 46 

Bashan, description of, Josh. xiii. 11; 
notice of its gigantic inhabitants, 
Dent. iii. 11 

Baskets, different kinds of, Matt. xvi. 
9, 10; of firstfruits described, Deut. 
XXVi. 2 

Basons of the tabernacle, use of the, 
Exod. xxvii. 3 

Bastards, general neglect of, Heb. xii. 8 

‘Bastards’ probably shonid be 
‘strangers ' in Deut. xxiii. 2 
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Bastinado, mode of inflicting, in ancient 
Egypt, Exod. v. 14 

Bat, nutice of the, Is. ii. 20; Lev. 
xi. 19 

Bath of wine, measure of the, Is. v. 


10 

Bath-kol, a kind of divination, notice 
of the, Luke xii. 6 

Bathsheba, great deference paid to, 1 
Kings ii. 19 

Battering-ram described, Ezek. xxi. 22 

Battle of the four kings, explanation 
of difficulties concerning the, Gen. 
xiv. 1 

Battle, eastern mode of excitement to, 
2 Sam. ii. 14 

Battle-field after an engagement de- 
scribed, Jer. xv, 3 

Battle-scene in the East, Rev. xix. 
17, 18 

Battle-scene on an Egyptian temple, 
described, Judg. i. 7 

Bawling conversation 
streets, Is. xlii. 2 

Bazaars, plan aud arrangements of 
Eastern, Luke vii. 32 

Bdellium, critical notice of, Gen. ii. 12 

Beads of gold worn by the ancient 
Arabians, Num. xxxi. 50 

Beans, notice of, Ezek. iv. 9 

Bear, of Western Asia, described,1 Sam. 
xvii, 34; 2 Sam. xvii. 8; habits of 
the, Lam. iii. 10; dung of the, used as 
an eye medicine, 2 Sam. xvii. 8; its 
affection for its young, Prov, xvii. 12 

Beard, different modes of wearing the, 
in Western Asia, Lev. xxi. 5; dyes 
for the, in the East, 2 Sam. xix. 24; 
grest respect for the, in the East, 1 

am. xxi. 13; loss of the, worse than 

death to the Arabs, 2 Sam. x. 4; 
shaven by the Egyptians, Gen. xii. 
14; except while mourning, 1. 4; 
perfumed in the East, Ps. cxxxiii, 2 

Beard-case attached to the chin in 
Egyptian sculptures, Gen. xli. 14 

Beasts of prey, dread of, in Eastern vil- 
lages, Ps. civ, 20, 22; Prov. xxii. 13 

Beast-worship of the Hindoos and 
Egyptians, Rom. i. 23 

Beaten wheat, notice of, 2 Chron. ii. 10 

* Beating the air,’ origin and meaning 
of, 1 Cor. ix. 26 

Beauty a recommendation to the royal 
service in the East, Dan. i. 4 

Beautiful gate of the temple, notice of 
the, Acts iii. 2 

Bedéah, the miraculous passage of the 
Red Sea supposed to cummence at 
the extremity of the pass of, Exod. 
xiv. 2 

Bedouin Arab; assaults upon cara- 
vans, Ezra villi. 22; battles, cha- 
racter of, Josh. vil. 5; encampment 
in Sinai, Num. ii. 3; exaggera- 
tion, instance of, Josh. xi. 4; hatred 
of cultivators, Judg. vi. 4; punish- 
ment of adultery, Lev. xx. 10; 
rapacity, Mic. ii. 8; robbers, adven- 
ture with, Ps. xvii. 11, 12; sheikh’s 
hospitality, Job xxxi. 32; single 
combats previous to a general en- 
gagement described, ! Sam. xvii. 
10; womcn, their fondness for tat- 
tooing, Lev. xix. 28; anxiety for 
independence among the sons, Gen. 


in Eastern 


xxv. 6; frugal from necessity, glut- ! 


ee TE reree 


tonous by nature, xxv. 34; their 
habits, and their intercourse with 
the modern Egyptians, xlvi. 34; 
remarkable warriors among the, ] 
Chron. xi. 11; wild restless life and 
plundering propensities of the, Gen. 
Xvi. 12; their standard of wealth, 
xiii. 2 

Bed-biers, ancient, notice of, 2 Sam. 
iii. 31 

Bedchamber in the East not a sleeping 
room, 2 Kings xi. 2 

Bedreddin-Hassan, the pastry-cook of 
Damascus, story of, 2 Sam, xiii. 8 

Beds, among the Jews, described, } 
Sam. xix. 15; in the sense of divans, 
Ps, cxlix. 5; in the East, described, 
Prov. vii. 16; for each person in 
the East, Luke xi. 7; and cushions, 
purification of, Mark vii. 4; and 
bedstead, described, 2 Kings i. 16 

Bedsteads in the East, ancient and 
modern, notice of, Deut. ili. 11 

Beer, the ordinary beverage of the 
ancient Egyptians, Gen. xl. 9 

Be-er in Judah, site and present state 
of, Judg. ix. 21 

Beer-sheba, meaning of the name, its 
site fixed, present state of Abraham's 
well at, Gen. xxi. 33 

Bees, astonishing instances of their 
courage, Deut. i. 44; of the Nile, 
Gen. xliii. 11; of Egypt and Pales- 
tine, notice of the, Deut. xxxii. 13; 
swarming in the carcasses of animals, 
notice of, Judg. xiv. 8; mode of 
treating, in different countries, 1 
Sam. xiv. 26 

Beetle or Scarabseus seals of Egypt, 
notice of, 1 Kings xxi. 8 

Beetles, Egyptian, notice of, Exod. 
viii, 21 

Beggar, the word does not occur in 

e Old Testament, Deut. xv. 11 

Beheading, a mode of punishment 
among the Egyptians, Josh, vii. 25 

Behemoth, a representative of the great 
pachydermata, Job xl. 15 

Behistun, explanation of the sculptures 
at, Ezra vi. 1 

‘Behold the man,’ probable meaning 
of this phrase, John xix. 5 

Bel, notice of the idol, Is. xlvi. 1 
Baal | 

Bellows, ancient Egyptian, described, 
Jer. vi. 29 

Bells, attached to beasts of burthen, 
objects of, Zech. xiv. 20; on the 
priests’ robes, use of the, Exod. 
xxviii. 34; hung to camels in the 
pilgrim caravans, Num. x. 6 

Belomancy, ancient superstition of, 
Ezek. xxi. 21 

Belshazzar, notice of, Ezrai. 1; his 
ignorance of Daniel explained, Dan. 
v. 10 

Belus, temple of, built by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, described, Gen. xi. 4; fur- 
ther notice of, Dan. iv. 30 

Benedictions repeated by the Jews, 
Luke xviii. 11 

Benefactors, this title affected by an- 
cient kings, Luke xxii. 25 

Benhadad’s death, cause and manner 
of, 2 Kings viii. 15 

Ben-himmon, filth, graves, and fires 
in, Jer. xxxi. 40 


Benjamin, distinction paid to, in 
Egypt illustrated by modern Per- 
sian usage, Gen. xliii. 34; xlv. 22; 
different meanings given to this 
name, xxxv. 18 (‘Tribe 

Benjamin of Tudela’s description of 
the tombs of the Jewish patriarchs, 
Gen. xxiii. 19 

Benjamites remarkable as left-handed 
men, Judg. iil. 15 

Beon, or Beth-Meon, notice of, Num. 
XxXxii. 3 

Berea, notice of, Acts xvii. 10 

Berenice’s hair, story of, Num. vi. 18 

Bernice, kif} Agrippa’s sister, notice 
of, Acts xxv. 13 

Berodach, king of Babylon, notice of, 
2 Kings xx. 12 

Bery] or chrysolite, notice of the, Exod. 
Xxxix. 13 

Besieging, ignorance of the art of, in 
the East, Deut. ix. 1 

Besittoon, remarkable sculptured rocks 
at, Josh. x. 24 [ Behistun] 

Besor, notice of the brook of, 1 Sam. 
xxx. 9 

Bestiarii, or wild-beast combatants, 
account of the, 1 Cor. iv. 9; xv. 32 

Bethabara, notice of, John i. 28 

Bethany, notice of, John xi. 1 

Beth-aven, notice of, Josh. vii. 2 

Bethel, site of, fixed, Gen. xii. 8; his- 
torical notice, and ruins of, Josh. 
vii. 2 

Bethesda, notice of the pool of, John 
v.32 

Beth-haccerem, notice of, Jer. vi. 1 

Beth-haran, notice and probable site of, 
Nom. xxxii. 36 

Beth-horon, sites of the two, fixed, 
Josh. x. 10 

Bethlehem of Zebulun, notice of, Josh. 
xix. 15 

Bethlehem, and its environs, described, 
Matt. ii. 1; reception of an English 
consul at, xxi. 8; site, history, and 
modern name of, Gen. xxxv. 19; 
illustrations of the inn of, Luke ii. 
7; well of, 1 Chron. xi. 17 

Bethphage, notice of, Matt. xxi: 19 

Bethsaida, of Galilee, notice of, John 
xii. 21; notice of two cities of this 
name, Luke ix. 10 


Beth-shan, the Greek a and 
modern Beisan, notice of, 1 Sam. . 
Xxx. 5 


Beth-Shemesh, notice of, 1 Sam. vi. 15; 
error in the numbers slain at, vi. 19 

Betrothal, power conferred on the man 
by, Matt. 1.18; custom and regula- 
tions respecting, among the Jews, 
Judg. xiv.8; a custom still common 
in the East, Deut. xx. 7 

Bezek, notice and site of, 1 Sam. xi. § 

Bezer, notice of, Josh. xiii. 17 

Biers of the Jews, notice of the, 2 Sam. 
iil. 31 

Bildad the Shuhite, parentage and 
character of, Jobi. 1; viii. 1 

Birds, Egyptian mode of catching, 
Ezek. xvii. 20; worship of by the 
ancients, notice of the, Rom. }. 23; 
deficiency of, in Palestine, Deut. 
xxii. 6; prohibited as unclean, no- 

tice of the, Lev. xi. 13, et seg.; and 
their nests, reason of the precept 
regarding, Deut. xxii. 6 
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Boats, in Egyptian shrines, expla- | Bowls of the Tabernacle, uses of the, 


Birket-el-Faroun; traditions about its 
being the point of the passage of 
the Red Sea, Exod. xiv. 2 

Birs Nimrud, site, view, and descrip- 
tion of, Gen. xi. 4; identified with 
the tower of Babel, zd. 

Birth-days, celebration of, notice of, 
Matt. xiv. 6; remarks upon the im- 
precations of, Job iii. 3, 8 

Birthright, privileges of, Gen. xxv. 
33 


Bishops, restriction concerning the 
marriages of, 1 Tim. iil. 2 

Bithiah, daughter of Pharaoh, notice 
of, 1 Chron.iv.18 ° 

Bithynia, notice of, Acts xvi. 7 

Bitter herbs eaten at the Passover, 
Exod. xii. 8 

Bittern, notice of the, Is. xiv. 23 

Bitumen, Gen, vi. 14; different sorts 
of, xi. 3 

Black eunuchs, influential employment 
of, Jer. xXxxvili. 7 

Blackness of face, an expression of 
calamity, Joel ii. 6 

Blasphemy, enormity of the crime of, 
and its punishment, Lev. xxiv. 11, 
14; custom of stopping the ears at, 
Acts vii. 57 

Blessing the people, Jewish mode of, 
Ps, cxli.2 

Blind men, alleged contradiction in 
the accounts of the miraculous cure 
of the, explained, Matt. xx. 30 

Blind beggar healed near Jericho, 
difficulties about the reports of this 
miracle, Luke xviii. 35 

Blind, prevalence of offence against, 
among the Jews and Hindoos, Lev. 
xix. 14 

Blind princes forbidden to reign in 
Persia, 2 Kings xxv. 7 

Blinding for political offences in the 
East, 1 Sam. xi.2; 2 Kings xxv. 7 

Blindness common in Palestine, John 


v. 3 

Blood, mixed with wine, the ancient 
oath-draught, Ps. xvi. 4; mode of 
eating among heathens, Acts xv. 
29 ; offerings of, by heathen nations, 
instances of, Lev.1. 5; personal ap- 
plication of, in the consecration of 
the high-priest, Lev. viii. 23; reasons 
for the repeated interdictions of, in 
the old law, Deut. xii. 23, 24; reasons 
for the awful denunciations against 
eating, Lev. xvii. 10; Is. 1. 11; 
sprinkling of the, an important part 
of the sacrificial ceremony, Lev. i. 
5;iv.43; v.6; superstitious uses of, 
Deut. xii. 23, 24 

Blood-feud between Joab and Abner, 
2 Sam. ili, 25 

Blood-fine, or ‘ price of blood,’ among 
the Arabs, Num. xxxv. 12 

Blood-revenge, laws of, Judg. viii. 20; 
for the slain in war, 2 Sam. ili. 25; 
operation of, among the Jews, xiv. 
7; among the Hebrews, illustrated 
by the practice of the Bedouins, 
Num. xxxv. 12 

Bloody sweat, alleged improbability 
of, answered, Luke xxii. 44 

‘ Blotting out’ sins, origin of the 
phrase, Acts iii, 19; Col. ii. 14 

Blue colour, esteem for, in the East, 
Ezek. xxiii. 6 
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‘ Born a 


nation of the, Exod. xxv. 9; of 
ancient ships, use of the, Acts 
xxvii. 16; of the Nile and Tigris, 
Exod. ii, 3; notice of ancient, Is. 
XViii. 2 

Boaz, remarks upon the genealogy of, 
Ruth iv. 21 

Bochim, probable site of,'Judg. ii. 1 

Bodies of criminals nailed to walls, 
} Sam. xxxi. 5 

Bodies of the dead not coffined, but 
swathed, in W. Asia, John xi. 44 

Body-armour, ancient, described, 1 
Sam. xvii. 5 

Bohak leprosy, symptoms of, Lev. 
xili, 39 

Boil or Botch of Egypt, conjectures 
aboat the, Exod. ix. 10 

Boiled meat, prejudice against, in the 
East, 1 Sam. ii. 15 

Bolster used for sick persons, 1 Sam. 
xix. 13; xxvi. 11 

Bondage in Egypt, and deliverance 
from it, remarks on the frequent 
reference to the, Deut. v. 15 

Bones used in the sense of body, 
1 Kings xiii. 31; ‘at the grave's 
mouth,’ an expression for utter de- 
solation, Ps. cxli. 7; used im the 
sense of corpse, Gen. I. 25 e 

Bonnets of the Jewish priests de- 
scribed, Exod. xxviii. 40 

Book of the living, or public register, 
remarks upon the, Exod. xxx1i. 32 

‘ Book of the wars of the Lord,’ con- 
jectures regarding this lost book, 
Num. xxi. 14 

Books, materials used in ancient, de- 
scribed, Deut. xxxi. 24 

Booths, at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
trees used in making the, Lev. 
xxiii. 34; eastern, described, Job 
xxvii. 18; for cattle, unusual in the 
East, Gen. xxxili. 17 

Boots of eastern nations described, 
Ruth iv. 8 

Booty taken from the Midianites, dis- 
tribution of, Num. xxxi. 27 

Borders or fringes of the Jewish gar- 
ments, described, Num. xv. 38; en- 
largement of the, Mark xii. 38 

Boring the ears of slaves, remarks on 
the eastern custom of, Deut. xv. 17; 
custom of, Ps. x1. 6 

in,’ a phrase common in the 
East, John iii. 3 

Borough English, conjecture as to the 
origin of, Gen. xlvill. 20 

‘ Borrow,’ a mistranslation for ‘ de- 
mand’ in Exod. iii. 22 

Bosom, custom of stowing things in 
the, Luke vi. 38 

Botch of Egypt, notice of the, Deut. 
XXViil. 27 

Botta’s excavations on the site of 
Nineveh, notice of, Zeph. ii. 13 

Bottles, different sorts of, used in Asia, 
Gen. xxi. 14; Ps. cxix. 83 

Bow, universal use and extreme anti- 
quity of the, 2 Sam. i. 18; mode of 
bending the, Ps. vii. 12; -cases, 
ancient, described, 2 Sam. i. 18; 
-strings, ancient, described, 1. 

Bowels, considered the seat of passion 
and mind by the Otaheitans, 1 John 
iii, 17 





Exod. xxv. 29 

Box-tree, notice of the, Is. xli. 19 

Bozrah, notice of, Jer. xlix. 13; farther 
notice of, Is. xxxiv. 6 

Bracelets, eastern, described, Gen. 
Xxiv. 22; of the ancient Kgyptians, 
Gen. xli. 42; Is. iii. 19 

Brambles, notice of, Is. xxxiv. 13 

Branca, a name applied to the Mes- 
siah, Zech. vi. 12 

Branches, held forth in idol-worship, 
Ezek. viii. 17; aud flowers strewed 
before honoured persons, Matt. xxi. 8 


‘Brass, when used in the sense of * cop- 


per,” Exod. xxxi. 4; weight and 
value of the, used in the constraction 
cf the Tabernacle, Exod. xxxvi. 5; 
plates, ancient use of, for inscrip- 
tions, Deut. xxxi. 24; fetters in use 
in Samson’s time, Judg. xvi. 21; 
mye value of, in ancient times, 
1 Kings vii. 45 

Brazen serpent, Hebrew worship of 
the, 2 Kings xviii. 4 

Braziers, notice of eastern, Jer. xxxvi. 
22 

Bread ; eating, with a person a token 
of friendship, 1 Kings xiii. 9; modes 
of baking, in western Asia, Gen. 
xviii. 6; Lev. ii. 4, 5; mixed with 
oil, a favourite dish in the Kast, 
Lev, il. 6; always broken, never cut, 
in the East, Mark viii. 6; ex- 
tended meaning of, vii. 3; baked by 
the women of each family in the 
East, Lev. ii. 4; xxvi. 26; for tra- 
vellers in the East described, Josh. 
ix. 5; skill in baking, a most im- 
portant accomplishment of eastern 
women, Gen. xviii. 6 

Breastplate- of the high-priest de- 
scribed, Exod. xxviii. 15 

Breasts of men giving suck, instances 
of, Job xxi, 24 

Brick-fields, punishments inflicted in 
the, in ancient Egypt, Exod. v. 14 

Brick-making, a monopoly of the an- 
cient Egyptian kings, Exod. v. 10; 
processes of, from an ancient pic- 
ture, 2b. 19 

Bricks, sun-dried and burnt, Gen. xi. 
3; abundant use of, in Egypt, Exod. 
v. 8; made by the Israelites in 
Egy pt, notice of the, #5. 7; ancient art 
of enamelling, Ezek. xxiii. 14; with 
inscriptions, unknown antiquity of, 
Exod. xxxii. 15; with iuscribed 
characters, notice of, Ezek. iv. 1 

Bridal, canopy and procession, notice 
of a, Cant. ii.; canopy among the 
Jews, notice of the, ii. 4; pro- 
cession in the Kast described, 
Ps. xlv. 14 . 

Bridegroom, The, pays for his bride 
with property or service, Gen. xxiv. 
51; xxix. 18; xxxiv. 12; and bride, 
procession of, Matt. xxv.1; ‘coming 
out of his chamber’ explained, 
Ps. xix. 4, 5 

Brides, adornment of, in the East, 
Ts, lxi. 10 

Bridles, notice of ancient, Is. xxxvii. 29 ~ 

Briers, notice of, Is. xxxii. 13; lv. 13; 
Mic. vii. 4 

Brimstone used in purifications, Job 
xviii. 17 
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Broidered work [Embroidery } 

Brooks of Western Asia, types of deceit, 
Job vi. 15 : 

Brothers, extended meaning of, in 
Scripture, Gen. xiv. 11; extended 
signification of, xxiv. 48; the na- 
tural protectors of davghters in the 
East, 2 Sam. xiii. 20 

Breaking down a wall, a sign of 
triumph, 2 Chron. xxv. 23 

Breeches of the Jewish priests de- 
scribed, Exod. xxviii. 42 

Bubastis, notice of, Ezek. xxx. 17 

Buckthorn, description of the, Judg. 
ix. 14 

Buffalo, domesticated in Western Asia, 
Job xxxix. 9 : 

‘ Building up,’ meaning of the phrase, 
Job xxii. 23 

Bull-gods, of Memphis, gross idolatry 
of the, Exod. xxxii. 4; of ancient 
Egy pt, viii. 26 

Bullocks, breaking of, to the yoke, 
described, Jer. xxxi. 18- 

Bulls, ty pes of wicked men, Ps. xxii. 12 

‘ Bulrushes’ a mistranslation for pa- 
pyrus, Exod. ii. 3 

Bulwarks, used in sieges by the Jews 
described, Deut. xx. 20; or ‘mount,’ 
or ‘bank,’ described, 2 Chron. 
XXXii, 1 

‘ Bundle,’ expressive of value in the 
East, 1 Sam. xxv. 29 

Burgoul, an Asiatic dish, described, 
Josh. v. 11 

Burial, mode of, in ancient Egypt, 
Gen. 1]. 26; on the day of death, 
the rule in the East, Deut. xxi. 23 ; 
cage follows death in the East, 

ohn xi. 89; usages of the Hebrews 
respecting, Eccles. vi. 3 

Burmese ivory books, notice of, Deut. 
XXXi, 24 

Burning, earliest instance of, as a pu- 
nishment, Gen. xxxvill. 24; the 
punishment applied to offences of a 
religious character, 1b.; a mode of 
punishment among the Jews; was 
burning alive meant, or the igno- 
minious burning of the body after 
stoning ? Lev. xx. 14; the dead, first 
instance of, among the Jews, 1 Sam. 
XxXxi. 12; of bodies, subsequently a 
practice among the Hebrews, Jer, 
xxxiv. 5; an eastern punishment, 
Dan. iii. 6; the dead in time of 
plague, Amos vi. 10; arms at the 
conclusion of wars, Ps. xlvi. 9; 
bones for lime, Amos ii. 1; land, 
ancient practice of, Heb. vi. 8; the 
dead, as practised by the Hebrews, 
2 Chron. xvi. 14; lights over the 
dead, ancient custom of, 1 Sain. 
xxxi. 12 

Burning Bush, chapel of the, described, 
Exod. iil. 1 

Burnt-offerings, antiquity, purpose, and 
wide-spread use of, Lev. i. 4; vi. 9 

Burying near saints in the East, mo- 
tives for, 1 Kings xiii. 31 

‘ Bushel,’ the measure meant by, in 
Mark iv. 21 

Butter, large consumption of, among 
the Hebrews and Arabs, Gen. xviii. 
8; not used by the Jews, Lev. vii. 23; 
and honey, a valued dish in the East, 
Is, vii. 15 








Buttermilk, sour, a favourite beverage 
of the Arabs, Prov. xxvii. 27 

Buyers and sellers twice driven from 
the temple, John ii. 14 


C. 


Cabul, probable site of this district, 
1 Kings ix. 18 

Cesar Augustus, remarks upon these, 
names and titles, Luke ii. 1 

Ceesarea, notice of, Acts xxiii, 23; 
present desolation of, Lev. xxvi. 33 

‘ Cesar’s friend, technical meaning 
of, John xix. 12 

Cesar’s household, persons meant by 
‘ the saints of,’ Phil. iv. 22 

Cage or penn for birds, Jer. v. 27 

Caiaphas, notice of, Matt. xxvi. 8; 
Luke iii. 2 

Cain, Jewish opinions of, 1 John iii. 
12; erroneous notious concerning 
his mark, Gen. iv. 15 

Cairn, the type of the pyramid, purpose 
of the, 2 Sam. xviil. 17 

Cakes, ingredients of eastern, Ezek.xvi. 
13; notice of offerings of, Jer. vii. 18 

Calamus Aromaticus, notice of the, 
Exod, xxx. 23 

Calirrhoe, near the Dead Sea, supposed 
to be the warm springs found by 
Anah, Gen. xxxvi. 24 

Call, in the sense of ordain, Heb. v. 10 

Calno, notice of, Is. x. 9 

Calvary, discussion respecting the site 
of, Heb. xiii, 12 | 

Calves used to deaote young men, Ps. 
Ixviii. 30 

Calumnies of the Egyptian priests 
against the Israelites refuted, Lev. 
xiii. 3 

Cambyses, notice of, Ezra i.1; plunder 
taken from Thebes by, Jer. xlvi. 25 

Camel, eaten by the Arabs, Lev. xi. 2; 
feast described, Ezek. xxiv. 3; for- 
bidden as food ; medical and other 
reasons for this law, Lev. xi. 4; 
‘passing through the eye of a 
needle,’ explanations of the pro- 
verb, Matt. xix. 24; sacrificed as 
a sin-offering by the Abyssinians, 
Lev. xvi, 21; use of the bells of the, 
Zech. xiv. 20; average burden of 
the, determined, 2 Kings viii. 9; 
songs of the drivers of the, noticed, 
Is. li. 113 great use of the milk of 
the, among the Arabs, Gen. xxxii. 
145; its mode of rest, xxiv. 11; pe- 
culiar adaptation of, to the soil it 
traverses, xil. 16; alleged practice 
of slaughtering the, for the water 
in the stomachs, utterly unknown, 
ib. ; used by the ancient Egyptians, 
tb.; Exod. ix. 3 

Camphire shrub, notice of the, Cant. 

_Ll4 

Camp of the Israelites, diagram and 
verbal description of the, Num. ii. 3 

Camps, form of, in the East, 1 Sam. 
XXvi. 5; arrangement of eastern, 
2 Kings vii. 10 

Cana of Galilee, notice of, John ii. 1 

Canaan, discussion respecting its 
southern boundary, Num. xxxiv. 2; 
its grapes and grape-bunches de- 
scribed, xiii. 23; the land of, con- 





trasted with Egypt Deut. xi. 10; 


limited power o 
Gen. xxxiv. 20 
Canaanite used in a general and ina 
restricted sense, Deut. vii. 1 

Canaanites, primary cause of their 
expulsion from Palestine, Lev, xviii. 
3; Joshua’s alleged messages to the, 
Deut. xx. 10; law of extermina- 
tion inst the, its justice, xx. 16; 
their despair on the advance of the 
Israelites, Josh. ii. 11; number 
of the, under Solomon, 1 Kings ii. 
12; recovery of the power of the, 
Judg. iv. 2; their corruption of the 
Israelites, Judg. ii. 11; dress, ap- 
pearance, and usages of the nations 
of the, 2 Chron. viii. 7; ten nations 
of the, named in the promise to 
Abraham, seven only in Deutero- 
nomy ; explanation of the omission, 
Deut. vii. 1 

Cancelment of debts by the Mosaic 
law considered, Deut. xv. 2 

Candia [Crete] 

Candle { Lamps and Lampstands] 

Candlestick of the Tabernacle, form, 
constraction, and history of the, 
Exod, xxv. 31; its position, xxx. 1 

Cankerworm, notice of the, Joel i. 4 

Canoes, notice of ancient, Is. xviii. 2 

Canopic jars, description of, 1 Kings 
XVill. 24 

Capernaum, notice of, Luke iv. 31 

Caper-plant, the hyssop of the Scrip- 
tures, Exod. xii. 22 

Capharsaba ( Antipatris ] 

Caphtor, a name for Lower Egypt, 
Deut. ii. 23 

Capital executions, outside of towns or 
camps; why, Lev. xxiv. 14; pre- 
cautions of the Hebrews in cases of, | 
Prov. xxiv. 11; allowed by the 
Mosaic law, Josh. vil. 25; by burn- 
ing in Persia, Dan. iii. 6 

Captain of the temple, duties of the, 
Acts iv. 1 

Captives, allusions to, in triumphal 

- processions, Eph. iv. 8; Col. ii. 15; 
treatment of, among the ancients, 
Judg. i. 7; vii. 25 

Captivity of Babylon, effects of the, 
upon the Jews, Ezra i. 11 

Carnbas treated as a mock king by the 
Alexandrians, Luke xxiii. 11 

Caravan, from Arabia to Egypt more 
than 1700 years B.c., Gen. xxxvii. 
25; in the desert, dangers of the, 
Ezra viii. 22; rendezvous of a, de- 
scribed, 7b. 15; returning from 
Mecca, march of, described, Num. 
x. 6; travelling, preparations for, 
Ezek. xii. 4; mode of encampment 
of a, 1 Sam. xxvi. 5 

Caravanserai described, Luke ii. 7 

Carbuncle, notice of the, 
Xxxix. 10 

Carmel, notice of the city of, 1 Sam. 
xv. 12; site and ruins of the town 
of, 1 Sam. xxv. 2 

Carmel, Mount, description of,.1 Kings 
xviii. 19; W and caverns of, 
Amos ix. 3 

Carnaim, or Carnion, notice of, Josh. 
xiii, 12 

Carnelion, or sardius, notice of' the, 
Exod, xxxix. 10 


the princcs of, 
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Caruivorous animals termed unclean, 
Gen. vii. 2 , 

Carob-tree, notice of the, Luke xv. 16 

Carrier- pigeon, notice of the, Eccles. 
x. 20 

Carts, ancient form of, Gen. xlv. 27; 
drawn by oxen in ancient sacred 
processions, 1 Sam. vi. 10 

Carthaginian cruelty to prisoners, 
Deut. xx. 13: magistrates forbidden 
to taste wine, Lev. x. 9; sword de- 
scribed, Num. xxxi. 8 

Cassia, notice of, Exod. xxx. 24; Ps. 
xlv. 8 

‘Cast thy bread upon the waters,’ ex- 
planations of, Eccles. xi. 1 

Castagnets, notice of ancient, Ps. cl. 5 

Castes, traces of the system of, among 
the Hebrews, ! Chron. iv. 14 

Casting metals, probable origin of, 
Exod. xxxii. 4 

Casting stones, the Jewish custom of, 
noticed, 2 Sam. xvi. 13 

Castor and Pollux, notice of, Acts 
XXvVili. 11 

Castor-oil tree, notice of the, Jonah 
iv. 6 

Catapultse described, 2Chron. xxvi.15 

Catalepsy, effects of this disease, John 

3 


Vv. 

Caterpillar, or locust, ‘gathering’ of 
the, explained, Is. xxxiii. 4; notice 
of the, Joel i. 4 

Catherine, St., convent of, at the foot 
of Mount Horeb, Exod. iii. 1 


Horeb, ascent of, Exod. xix. 2 

Cats and dogs, mourning for the 
death of, in ancient Egypt, Exod. 
vill. 26 

Cattle made to fast, instances of, Jonah , 
iii. 7, 8 

Caucasians, comeliness of the, Ezek. 
xxvii. 13 

Caul, used in ancient sacrifices, de- 
scribed, Exod. xxix. 13 

Caulking and sheathing ships, ancient 
practice of, Ezek. xxvii. 9 

Cauls, or hair ornaments, described, 
Is. iii. 18 

Causes decided by acting on the feel- 
ing of the litigants, 1 Kings iii. 27 

Cavalry, reasons for the prohibition of, 
among the Hebrews, Deut. xvii. 15; | 
did not exist in ancient Egypt, | 
Exod. xiv. 7 

Caves of Palestine, notice of some re- | 
markable, 1 Sam. xxiv. 3; used as | 
dwellings, Gen. xix. 30; Judg. v. 28; 
used for sepulchres, Gen. xxiii. 19 

Caymans, tame, of western Africa, 
notice of the, Job xli. 5 

Cedars of Lebanon, notice of the old, | 
Ezek. xxxi. 3; xxvii. 5 | 

Cedar-wood, differept kinds of, Lev. ; 
xiv. 4 

Celibacy, not reputable in the East, ' 
1 Cor. vii. 36 

Cements, various sorts of, used in 
Babylonian structures, Gen, xi. 3 

Cemeteries of the Jews outside their 
towns, Num. xix. 11; of the He- 
brews, notice of the, 2 Chron. 
XXXiv. 4 

Ceachrea, notice of, Acts xviii. 18 

Censers, ancient Egyptian, 1 Kings 
vi. 2; use and form of. Exod. xxviii. 
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Catherine, St., the highest summit of 
{ 


6; xxx. 1; of brass, great number 
of, accounted for, Num, xvi. 17 

Census, taken probably among the 
ancient Egyptians; object and in- 
tervals of taking it among the Jews, 
Num. i. 2; of the Israelites on 
reaching Moab, Num. xxvi. 2; re- 
markable differences exhibited by 
the two enumerations, 1b.; objec- 
tions answered, tb. 64; of the Jews 
in the time of Augustus, notice of 
the, Luke ii. 1 

Centurion, power, pay, and duties of 
a, Matt. viii. 5 . 

Ceremonies. of the Jews similar to 
those of the Egyptians, Exod. xxv. 
2; of purgation for uncertain mur- 
der, importance of the, Deut. xxi. 4; 
on Ebal and Gerizim described, 
Deut. xxvii."12; used in releasing 
a man from marrying his brother’s 
widow, Ruth iv. 4, 7; of investing 
with a dress of honour, Esth. vi. 8 

Cestius’s assault upon, and flight from, 

- Jerusalem, Mark xiii. 

Cetaceous animals, maternal tender- 
ness of, Lam. iv. 3 

Cetubim [Hagiographa } 

Chairs, ancient, notice of, 1 Sam. iv. 18 

Chalcedony, notice of the, Rev. xxii. 19 

Chaldean, astrologers, business of, Is. 
xvii. 13; astronomy and astrology, 
notice of, Dan. ii. 2; bricks, notice 
of the, Ezek. iv. 1; character, de- 
velopment of the, Is. xxiii. 13 

Chaldee, the vernacular speech of the 
Jews after the Captivity, Neh. viii. 7 

Chambers of imagery described, Ezek. 
viii. 10 

Chameleon, notice of the, Lev. xi. 30 

‘Chamois’ identified with the Kebsch, 
or wild sheep, Deut. xiv. 5 

Chanters of Nadir Shah described, 2 
Sam. xix. 35 

Chariots in use before mounted ca- 
valry, Exod. xiv. 7; Ezra viii. 22; 
numbers of, in ancient armies, 1 Sam. 
xiii. 5 

Charity, meaning of this word, 1 Cor. 
xili. 1 

Charms, supposed virtues of written, 
Num. v. 24 

Charmers, probably serpent-charmers, 
Deut. xviii. 10 

Chebar, now Khebar, notice of, Ezek. i.1 

Cheetah [ Leopard 

Chemarim, signification of, Zeph. i. 4 

Chemical transformations, notice of 
some, 1 Cor. xv. 43 

Chemistry, proofs of the advanced 
state of, in ancient Egypt, Exod. 
XXXVii. 29 

Cherem, or solemn curse, ceremonies of 
the, Lev. xxvii. 28; Josh. vi. 17; 
John ix, 22 

Cherethites, notice of the, 1 Chron. 
xviii. 17 


Cherith, site of the brook, 1 Kings | 


Xvi. § 


Cherubim, object of the figures of, 
Exod. xxv. 9; of the Temple, notice | 


of, 1! Chron. xxviii. 18 

Chestnut, the, Gen. xxx. 37 

Chief places of the synagogues, what, 
Mark xii. 39 

Chiefs, capture and execution of, in 
eastern wars, Josh. viii. 29 





Childlessness a punishment in a pecu- 
liar sense. Lev. xx. 21 

Child-sacrifice, remarks upon, Gen. 
xxii. 9 

Children, named from circumstances of 
birth or history, Gen. xxxv. 18; 
Exod. ii. 11,12; great deference of, 
to their parents in the East, Gen. 
xxxi. 35; suckled much longer in 
the East than in Europe, xxi. 8; 
feast at the weaning of, 10. ; by bond- 
women and free women, difference in 
the treatment of, illustrated by ex- 
isting usages in Persia, xxi. 10; cus- 
tom of passing them through fire, 
2 Kings xvii. 17; eaten in famines, 
instances of, vi. 29; not to be pu- 
nished for their father’s fault, 2 
Chron. xxv. 3; eastern mode of 
carrying, Is. xlix. 22; lx. 4; circum- 
cision and naming of, Luke i. 59; 
of debtors, usage regarding, Matt. 
xviii, 24; deformities of, ascribed to 
the parents’ sin, John 1x. 2 

‘Children of the bridechamber,’ per- 
sons meant by, and their privileges. 
Mark ii. 19 

Chimneys, rare in Asia, Jer. xxxvi. 22; 
of the East, notice of the, Hosea 
xili, 3 

Chinese, ceremony of drawing lots de- 
scribed, Esth. ili. 7; collar, descrip- 
tion of, Job xiii. 27; emperor's 
atrocious decree against Keshen, 2 
Chron. xxv. 3; empress, attendants 
of, Esth. iv. 4; feasts of Yen-Yen 
described, i. 3; harem, account of 
a, 1 Kings xi. 3; mourning usages, 
Esth. i. 3; iv. 1; postal regulations, 
viii. 10; shadoof, description of the, 
Prov. xx.5; war-junk, notice of a, 
Acts xxvii. 39 

Chinnereth, site of, Josh. xi. 2 

Chios, notice of, Acts xx. 15 

Chisloth-Tabor, notice of, Josh. xix. 15 

Chittim, countries intended by this 
name, Num. xxiv. 24 

Chiun, notice of the idol, Amos v. 26 

Chloe, notice of, 1 Cor. i. 11 

Choaspes, notice of the, Dan. viii. 2 

Chorashan, or Ashan, notice of, 1 Sam. 
xxx. 30 

Chorazin, site of, Luke x. 13 

Cnrist, date of the birth of, Matt. ii. 
1; remarks on the personal appear- 
ance of, Is. lili 2; sitting among 
the doctors, explanation of this in- 
cident, Luke ii. 46; talking withthe 
woman of Samaria, reason of the 
disciples marvelling at, John iv. 27 ; 
typified in the goats of the sin-offer- 
ing, Lev. xvi. 8; writing on the 
ground, opinions about the meanin 
of the act, John viii. 6, 8; awe an 
consternation at the coming of, 1 
Thess, iv. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 2; his cra- 
cifixion an offence to both Jew and 
Gentile, 1 Cor. i. 23; his humi- 
lity exemplified, John xiii. 4, 5; his 
learning in the Scriptures, Jewish 
wonder at, John vii. 15; his power to 
work miracles, stupid story of the 
Jews about, Acts iv. 7; awful falfil- 
ment of his prediction against Jeru- 
salem, Luke xxi. 20, 23, 24; dura- 
tion of his public ministry, John 
v. 1; his scourging and mockery 
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by the soldiers, xix 1,2; bearing 

his cross, misconception about, Mark 
xv 21; his sufferings on the cross, 
John xix, 18; appearances of, not 
recorded by the evangelists, 1 Cor. 
xv. 5, 6 

Christian, era, commencement of the, 
Matt. ii. 1; and Jewish dispensa- 
tion, different influences of, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 22; churches, origin of the 
mistakes of the early, Gol. ii. 8; 
priests of some eastern sects, law of 
marriage among, Lev. xxi. 13 

Christians exempted from the horrors 
of the siege of Jerusalem, Mark xiii. 
14; exposed to wild beasts, notice of, 
1 Cor. xv. 82; mutual sympathy of 
the early, 2 Cor. viii. 3; origin of 
the name, Acts xi. 26; persecution 
of the, by Nero, described, 2 Tim. 
iv. 16, 17; tempted by their perse- 
cntors to revile Christ, Acts xxvi. 
1] ; test of suspected, 1 Cor. xii. 3 

Chronological table from the Exode to 
the foundation of the Temple, Judg. 
xxi.21 ° 

Chronology, from the Creation to the 
Flood, Gen. v. 1; discrepancies in 
the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Septua- 
gint systems of, 7b.; after the flood, 
xi. 12; reasons for rejecting the 
Hebrew system, and adopting that 
of the Septuagint, 1b.; from Abra- 
ham to the Exodus, Acts vii. 6 

Chrysolite, notice of the, Rev. xxii. 20 

Chrysoprasys, notice of the, Rev. 
xxii. 20 

Chyle, use of, in nourishing the body, 

ob x. 10 

Cinnanton trade of the ancients, re- 
marks on the, Exod. xxx. 23 

Circuits of the wind, meaning of the, 
Eccles. i. 6 

Circulation of the blood, ancient 
glimpses of the, Eccles. xii. 6 

Circumcision, institution of, Gen. xvii. 
10; practised by the ancient Egyp- 
tians and by the Mohammedans, 
1b.; neglect of, in Egypt and in the 
wilderness, Josh. v. 2, 9; cases of 
exemption from, 1 Cor. vil. 19; 
performed on the eighth day, Luke 
1. 593 Phil. iii. 5 

Circumnavigation of Africa by the 
Pheniciaus, 2 Chron. ix. 10 

Circumstances under which a Hebrew 
might become a slave, Deut. xv. 12 

Circumvallation, lines of, described, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 1 

Cisterns and wells, when empty, used 
as hiding placer, 2 Sam. xvii. 18; 
in modern Jerusalem, notice of, 
Prov. v. 15 

Citics of the Plain, notice of the, Gen. 
xiv. 2; their destruction, xix. 25 

Cities of Refuge, treatment of refugees 
in the, Josh. xx. 2 

Citron-tree, notice of the, Cant.’ ii. 3 

‘City of destruction,’ discussion about 
the, Is. xix. 18 

Civilised man contrasted with the wild 
Arab, Gen, xxv. 34 

.Civilisation before the flood, Gen. 
vi. end; influence of, upon war 
usages, Judg. i. 7 

Ckatweh, irrigation by the, described, 

Prov. xx. 5 





grief, custom of, Jer. ii. 37 

Clauda, notice of, Acts xxvii. 16 

Clean and unclean, meaning of these 
epithets applied to animals, Lev. 
x1. 47 

“Cleanness of teeth,’ an expression of 
famine, Amos iv. 6 

Cleanthes, extract from the hymn of, 
Acts xvii. 28 

Clefts of rocks used as temporary re- 
treats, instances of, Judg. xv. 8 

Clemeut, the first pope, notice of, Phil. 
iv. 3 

Clog-almanack, description of the, 
Ezek. xxxvii. 20 

Closets on eastern house-tops described, 
Prov. xxi. 9 

‘Cloth of gold, ancient and modern 
kinds of, Exod. xxxix. 3 

Clothes, manufacture of, among the 
Hebrews, Prov. xxxi. 24; of grief, 
in the East, Esth. iv. 1 

Clothes-leprosy, probable cause of, Lev. 
xii. 47 

Clothing of the Hebrews in the desert, 
a miracle or not? Deut. xxix. 5 

Clothing statues, notice of the practice 
of, Jer. x. 9 

Cloud, in the sense of a large body of 
men, Heb. xii. 1 | 

Cneph, meaning of the symbol of this | 

, Deut. iv. 15, 16 | 

Cnidus, notice of, Acts xxvii. 7 | 

Coat of many colours, a, the dress of a 

- favourite child in India to this day, 
Gen. xxxvii. 3 

Coats of mail, ancient, described, 1 
Sam. xvii. 5 

Cob-walls, notice of, Ezek. xii. 7 

Coccus ilicis, notice of the, Exod, 
Xxxv. $5 

Cock-crowing, time meaat by, Mark 
xiv. 72 

Cockle, notice of, Job xxxi. 40 

Cocks, regulation about, in Jerusalem, 
Matt. xxvi. 74 

Codrus, the Roman beggar, notice of, 
Matt. xiii. 12 

Ceele-Syria, notice of, Josh. xiii. 6 

Coffins of wood in use among the an- 
cient Egyptians, Gen. 1. 26 

Cohort [ Legion} 

Coined money, did it exist in Jacob's 
time ? Gen. xxxiil. 19 

Cold season in Palestine, Gen. viii. 22 

Collections for the poor, early custom | 
of, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2 | 

College or school of the prophets at | 
Gilgal, Josh. iv. 20 : 

Colocynth, notice of the, 2 Kings iv. 39 

Colony, officers of a Roman, Acts xvi. 
19, 20 

Colossee, notice of, Col. i. 2 

Colossus of Rhodes, notice of the, Acts 
xxi. 1 : 

Colour of victims, direction about the, 
Num. xix. 2 

Colours, specified in the construction 
of the Tabernacle, Exod. xxxv. 35; 
used by the ancient Egyptians, 1b. 

Commercial pursuits excluded from 
the Mosaic polity, Deut. xv. 2 

Commixture of animals, remarks upon 
the prohibition of the, Lev. xix. 19 

Common hall { Praetoriam 

Compact and union, form of, Ruth i. 16 


ment, Exod. xxi. 30 

Compensation laws of the Arabs, Exod. 
xx1. 30 

Compulsery employment of skilled 
artificers, 1 Chron. iv. 23; among the 
Hebrews, illustrated, ! Kings v. 6 

Concubine a wife with inferior rights 
in the East, Judg. xix.; given b 
the wife to her husband, Gen. xvi. 
3; xxx. 3 

‘Coney,’ a mistranslation in Lev. xi. 
5; habits of the, Prov. xxx. 26 

Confession of guilt, form of, in the sin 
and trespass affyring, Lev. iv. 3 

Conflagrations caused by foxes, &c., 
notice of, Judg. xv. 4 

Confusion of tongues, Gen. xi. 9; the 
more: ongacs supposed to prevail 
after the, 10. 

Consciousness, commonly ascribed to 
inanimate objects in the East, Job vii. 
10; viii. 18; in the dead, remarks 
upon the supposition of, xxi. 33 

Consecration, remarks on the ceremo- 
nies of, Lev. viii. 6, 12, 23 

Contagious diseases, no means taken 
to check, in eastern countries, Lev. 
xv. 32 

Convent of Mount Sinai, gate of the, 
closed up, 1 Chron. ix. 18 

Conversion by force not sanctioned by 
the Bible, Deut. xx. 10 

Cookery, notice of eastern, Ezek.xxiv.3 

Cooking animal food among the Arabs, 
Gen. xviii. 7 

Coos, notice of, Acts xxi. 1 

Copper, worked before iron, Num. 
xxxi.8; and iron first worked by 
Tubal-cain, Gen. iv. 22; the brass 
of the Pentateuch, Exod. xxxi. 4; 
sources of the supply of, to Pales- 
tine, Deut. viii. 9; or earthenware 
vessels exclusively used for culinary 
purposes in the time of Moses, Lev. 
vi. 28; vessels in Western Asia 
tinned, Lev. xv. 12 

Coptic scribes, Exod. v. 6 

Copts, notice of the, Ezek. xxix. 15 

Coracle of the ancient Britons, Is, 
xviii. 2 

Coral, description of, Job xxviii. 18 

Corban, notice of, and usages respect- 
ing, Mark vii. 11 

Coriander, notice of the, Exod. xvi. 
15, 31 

Corinth, notice of, 1 Cor. 1.2; St. Paul's 
visit to, discussion about, 2 Cor. i. 
16; xii. 1 , 

Corinthian brass, great value of, Ac 
iii. 2 

Corinthian church, notice of the divi- 
sions in the, ! Cor. i. 12 

Corinthians, sensuality of the, 1 Cor. 
v. 1; vi. 18 

Cormorant, notice of the, Lev. xi. 17 

Corn, mode of keeping, in the East, 
Ps. cxxvi. 6; stowed in pits, 1 
Chron. xxvii. 25; mode of storing, 
in ancient Egypt, Gen. xli. 48, 
buried in the ground, Jer. xli. 8; 
pulled up by the roots, Job xxiv. 24; 


‘various modes of reaping, Ruth ii. 7 -- 


Cornelius’s homage of St. Peter, re 
marks on, Acts x. 25 
Corner-gate of Jerusalem, site of the, 
Jer. xxxi. 38 
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Corner-stone, aud its use, described, 
Eph ii. 20; a figure for great beauty, 
Ps. exliv. 12 

Corn-floors connected with idolatry, 
Hos. ix. 1 

Cornets, ancient, notice of, Ps. xcvili. 6 

Corpses of those slain in battle in 
the East, left to be devoured, Num. 
xix. 11 

Corsica, ancient mode of shepherding 
in, John x. 5 

Corslet, ancient, described, 1 Sem. 
xvii. 

Costus, notice of the, Ps. xlv. 8 

Cotton tissues used for writing on, 
Dent. xxxi. 24 

Couches, manner of reclining on, at 
meals, Luke vii. 388; John xiii. 23 

Couriers of Babylon, notice of the, Jer. 
li. 31 

Court of Seven identical with the Court 
of Twenty-three, Matt. v. 21 

Court of the Tabernacle, its place in 
the Israelitish camp, Num. it. 3; use 
of the, Exod. xxv. 9; description of 
the, xxvii. 9-19 

Courts held at the gates of towns and 
palaces, 2 Sam. xv. 2 

Courts established by Jehoshaphat, 
duties of the, 2 Chron. xix. 5, 8 

Courts of the Temple described, 1 
Kings vi. 2 

‘Covenant of salt,’ explanation of this 
phrase, Num. xviii. 19 

Covenants, solemn form of ratifying, 
Gen. xv. 10; of fraternisation in 
the East, 1 Sam. xviii. 3 

‘ Covering sins,’ meaning of the phrase, 
Rom. iv. 7 

Cow considered sacred by the ancient 
Egyptians. Gen. xlvi. 34 ; never sa- 
crifeed or slaughtered, Ex. viii. 26 

Cowards among the Hebrews, great 
numbers of, on their first entrance 
to Canaan, Deut. xx. 8 

Cow-dung, mode of preparing, for fuel, 
Ezek. iv. 15 

Cow’s milk held in little esteem by the 
Arabs, Gen. xvili. 8 

Cracknels of the East described, 1 
Kings xiv. 3 

Crane, notice of the, Jer. viii. 7 

Creation, account of the, not irrecon- 
cilable with the discoveries of geo- 
logy, Gen. i. 1 

Crescent, origin of this Mohammedan 
emblem, Judg. viii. 26 

Cretans, character of the, Tit. i. 12 

Crete, notice of, Acts xxvii. 7 

Cries of lamentation in the East, Jer. 
xxii. 18 

Criminals, Jewish treatment of the 
bodies of, Mark xv. 43; eastern usage 
of covering the face of, Esth. vii. 8; 
estates of, forfeited, 1 Kings xxi. 16 

Crimson worm and colour, notice of 
the, Exod. xxv. 35 

Cripples placed at the doors of the 
rich, or in the public thoroughfares, 
Luke xvi. 20 

Criterion of royal favour in Persia, 
Gen. xli, 42 

Crocudie, Serre ie oe Job 
xli. 1-18; a symbol e ian 
king, Ezek. aeig: 3 oo 

Creesus’s great sacrifice at Delphi de- 
scribed, 2 Chron, vii. 5 
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Cross an ancient ornament, Ezek. 
xxvii. 11 

Cross and mode of crucifixion de- 
scribed, John xix. 18 

Crowns, of Persian kings described, 
Esth. vi. 8; of victors at the Gre- 
cian games, 1 Cor. ix. 25; of great 
weight, not worn on, but suspended 
over the head, 1 Chron. xx. 2 

Crucifixion, cruelty of this mode of 
punishment, Deut. xxi. 23; as prac 
tised by the Romans and Jews, Mark 
xv. 43; different statements about 
hour of the, Mark xv. 25; details 
of execution by, John xix. 18; abo- 
lished by Constantine, 16. 

Crusaders’ approach to Jerusalem de- 
scribed, Ps. Ixxxiv.1,2 | 

Crystal, notice of, Job xxviii. 17, 18 

Crystal [Diamond 

Ctesiphon, site and history of, Gen. x. 
10; remains of a vast building among 
its ruins described, 7d. 

Cubit, common and sacred, length of, 
Gen. vi. 14; of different kinds, 
Ezek. xli. 8 

Cuckoo, notice of the, Lev. xi. 16 

Cucamber-grounds of the East, notice 
of the, Is. i. 8 

Cucumbers of Arabia and Egypt, ex- 
cellence of the, Num. xi. 5 

Cucumis Prophetarum, notice of the, 
2 Kings iv. 39 

Culinary vessels, ancient, notice of, 
Ezek. xi. 83; in the East from the 
earliest times earthenware or copper, 
Lev. vi. 28 

Cuirasses, ancient, described, 1 Sam. 
xvil. 5 

Cultivators exposed to the Bedouins, 
miserable condition of, Judg. vi. 43 
dangers of, in the Hauran, Jer. 
xiviui. 12 | 

Cummin, notice of, Is. xxviii. 25 

Cup of blessing, notice of the, 1 Cor. 
x. 163; of consolation, notice of the, 
Jer. xvi. 7; of salvation, meaning 
of the, Ps. cxvi. 13 

Cup-bearer, importance of the office 
of, Neh. i. 11 

Cupellation, the process of, described, 
Jer. vi. 29 

Cups of silver and gold among the 
ancient Egyptians, Gen. xliv. 5 

Cup-tossing, or divination by cups, 

en. xliv. § 

Cures, Jewish notions about the work- 
ing of, Acts iv. 7 

Curses, impressions respecting the 
virtues of written, Num. v. 24 ; pre- 
valence of, aud ceremonies respect- 
ing, in several countries, Num. 
Xxil. 6 

Curtain-doors of the East, Exod. 
Xxxvi, 37 

Curtains of the Tabernacle described, 
Exod. xxvi. 80; xxvii. 9-19 

Cush the Benjamite, the person de- 
noted by, Ps. vii. title 

Cush, or Ethiopia, robably Susiana, 
and the modern Khusistan, Gen. ii. 
13; the countries known by this 
name, Exod. xxxix. 10; Num. xii. | 

Cushites, countries occupied by the, 
Exod. ii. 15 

Cuthah, now probably Khusistan, 

notice of, 2 Kings xvii. 24 








Cyaxares [ Darius, the Mede] 

Cylindrical seals, notice of, 1 Kings 
xxi. 8 

Cymbals, ancient, notice of, Ps. cl. 5 

el Esculentus, notice of, Gen. 
xii. 2 

Cypress, the Ark built of, Gen. vi. 
14; coffins made of, by the ancients, 
ib.; Is. xliv, 14 

Cyprus, notice of the island of, Acts 
xi. 4 

Cyrenean Jews, notice of the, Mark 
xv. 21 

Cyrenius’s services in the enrolment 
and assessment of the Jews under 
Augustus Cesar, Luke ii. 1 

Cyrus the Great’s attire in public, 
Esth. viii. 15; daily provisions for 
the household of, 1 Kings iv. 23; 
character and knowledge of God, 
Is. xliv. 28; empire, extent of, 
xlv. 1; ensign, xlvi. 11; immense 
wealth, xlv. 3; knowledge of God, 
xlviii, 14; knowledge of the pro- 
phecy concerning him, Ezra i. 2; 
connected history, i. 1; postal re- 
gulations, Esth. viii. 10; siege and 
sack of Babylon, Jer. li. 30, 36 


D. 


Dagon, the Philistian god, discussion 
as to the form of, 1 Sam. v. 2, 4, 5; 
reason of the priests leaping over 
his threshold, Zeph. i. 9 

Dagon’s Temple, the first on record, 
Deut. xii. 2 

Dalmatia, notice of, Rom. xv. 19 

Damascus, history, view, and descrip- 
tion of, Gen. xiv. 15; origin of the 
kingdom of, 1 Kings xi. 24 

Damned, meanings of this word, Rom. 
xiv. 23 

Dancing, at religious festivals, Exod. 
xv. 20; in religious processions, 
2 Sam. vi. 14; 1m religious cere- 
monies, 1 Kings xviii. 26; in the 
neighbourhood of eastern towns, 
Judg. xxi. 19; girls of the East, 
notice of, 1 Sam. xvili. 6 

Daniel’s early exaltation, Ezek. xiv. 
14; visions and prophecies, general 
interpretation of, Dan. vii. 1; tomb 
at Shus described, Dan. viii. 2 

Danite establishment in imitation of 
Shiloh, notice of the, Judg. xviii. 19 

Danites, colony of, in the north of 
Palestine, Deut. xxxiii. 22 

Daric, the ancient Persian coin, notice 
of the, 1 Chron. xxix. 7 

Darius Hystaspes, notice of, Ezra i. 1; 
v. 3; vi. 1, 22 

Darius, the Mede, notice of, Ezra i. 1 ; 
Dan. vi. 1 

Darius Nothus, notice of, Ezra i. 1 

Darius Codomannus, touching sorrows 
of, 2 Sam. xv. 30 

Darkness, why so astounding and 
humiliating to the Egyptians, Exod. 
x. 21 


Darnel, notice of the, Matt. xiii. 25 

Dart, ancient, described, Judg. v. 8 

Dates relating to the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity, Jer. xxv. 12 

Date-Palm, notice of the, Exod. xv. 27; 
notice of, Ps xcii. 14; description 
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of the, Joel i. 12; clusters and kernel 
of the, described, Ps. xcii. 14 

Daughter, figurative use of the word, 
Ps. xvii. 8; Lam. ii. 18; iii. 13 

Daughters, custom of marrying elder 
before younger, illustrative of the 
deceit practised upon Jacob by 
Laban, Gen. xxix. 26; law of in- 
heritance respecting, Num. xxvii. 
7; Wrongs on, avenged by a brother, 
not by a father, in the East, 2 Sam. 
xili. 20; anxiety of the Jews to 
marry their, 1 Cor. vii. 36 

David’s alleged indolence explained, 
2 Sam. xi. 2; ambassadors to 
Hanon, infamous treatment of, x. 4; 
appeal to Judah for his recal, dis- 
astrous results of, xx. 1; army, 
organization of, 1 Chron. xxvii. 1; 
census, discrepancy between the two 
accounts of, xxi. 5; counsel to So- 
lomon regarding Joab and Shimei 
considered, 1 Kings ii 5, 9; crown 
taken from Rabbah, notice of, 


1 Chron. xx. 2; dancing before the - 


Ark, remarks upon, 2 Sam. vi. 14; 
fall and punishment, remarks on, 
xii. 13; feigned madness, remark on, 
1 Sam. xxi. 13; loss of popularity, 
2Sam. xv. 6; ingratitude to Joab, 
xx. 5; right to appoint a successor, 
1 Kings i. 20; sinful motive in 
numbering the people, 2 Sam. xxiv. 
2; sons by Bathsheba, nutice of, 
1 Chron. ii}. 5; training for power, 
1 Sam. xvi. 14; xviii. 8; treaty with 
Hiram, advantages of, 2 Sam. v. 11 
Day, Hebrew division of the, Ps. exix. 
148; Jewish division of the, into 
hours, Acts iil | 
sar fe journey, a measure of distance, 
en. xxx. 36 
Daysman, meaning of this old word, 
ob ix, 33 
Deaconess, duties of the, Rom. xvi. 1 
Dead, meanings of this word in Scrip- 
ture, Luke ix. 60; a term of con- 
tempt for ‘idols,’ Ps, cvi. 28 
Dead, curious customs regarding the, 
2 Sam. xiv. 14; coupled to the liv- 
ing, a mode of punishment, Rom. 
vil. 24; mutilation of the, among 
the Egyptians, Judg. i. 7 
Dead bodies swathed, not coffined 
among the Jews, 2 Kings xiii. 21; in- 
portant objects gained by assigning 
a defiling quality to, Num. xix. 11 
Dead Sea, notice of the, Ezek. xlvii. 
18; state of the basin of the, before 
the destruction of the cities of the 
lain, Gen. xiii, 10; asphalte float- 
Ing upon the, xix. 25; volcanic nature 
of the adjacent soil, 7b.; buoyancy 
of its waters, Matt. xviii. 6 
Dead. wool, mischievous effects of 
wearing cloth made of, Lev. xiii. 47 
Deaf, the prevalence of offence against, 
-among the Jews and Hindoos, Lev. 
xix. 14 
Deaf-mutes, instruction of, in the East, 
Prov. vi. 13 
Death by a woman’s hand, utterly dis- 
graceful, Judg. viii. 20; ix. 54 
Deborah’s Song, the early antiquity of, 
maintained, Judg. v. 1; examination 
of a difficult e in, tb. 2 
Debt, summary of the Hebrew laws 





relating to, Deut. xv. 2, 12; wholl 

cancelled, or merely not claimed, 
during the Sabbatic year? Lev. 
xxv. 4 . 

Decerto, the Syrian fish goddess, notice 
of, 1 Sam, v. 2 

Decline of art among the Hebrews, 
1 Kings vii. 14 

Dedan, country denoted by, Ezek. 
xxvii, 15, 20 

Dedication, feast of [Lights, feast of] 

Dedication of a new house, Deut. 
xx. 5 

Dedication of the Temple of Solomon, 
date of the, 1 Kings vi. 2; viii. 2; 
of the Second Temple, notice of the, 
Ezra vi. 16 . 

Dedication of the wall of Jerusalem, 
notice of the, Neh. xii. 27 

Dedicatory offerings, an ancient and 
general custom, 1 Sam. xxi. 9 

Deer [Stag] 

Deer-hunt by leopards described, Hab. 


i, 

Defects in children ascribed to the 
parents’ sin, John ix. 2 

Deformed persons excluded from the 
priesthood, instances of, Lev. xxi. 17 

Defilement and purification of vessels, 
remarks on the, Mark vii. 4 

Deified mortals, idolatrous worship of, 
Deut. iv. 16 

Deification of men, notice of the, Rom. 
i, 23 

Delegation of power by mvestiture of 
the robe, 1 Kings xix. 19 

Delhi Dial and Observatory described, 
2 Kings xx. 11 : 

Delta, of the Nile, notice of the, Is. 
xi. 15; swell of the Nile in the, 
Exod. vii. 15; irrigation of the, tb. 

Demoniacs of the East, notice of the, 
Matt. xii. 27; fierceness and strength 
of, Luke viii. 27 

Demons, remarks on the worship of, 
Lev. xvii. 7, 10 

Demoralisation of the Jews in Ne- 
hemiah’s absence, Neh. xiii. 6 

Denarius, notice of this coin, Matt. 
xx, 2 

Deposit, remarks upon the law of, 

v. vl. 2; necessity for this law 

illustrated by modern Eastern aua- 
logies, +b. 

Deprivation of sight, a barbarity com- 
mon in Persia, 1 Sam. xi. 2 

‘Deputy of the para 
remarks on this title, 

Derbe [Lystra] 

Dervise and the Sinful Youth, story of 
the, Luke vii. 47 

Desert, meaning of the word in Scrip- 
ture, | Sam, xxv. 1; agonies at- 
tendant on want of water in the, 
Gen. xxi. 15; safer in ancient than 
in modern times, Exod. iv. 20; 
travel, effects of, Is. xxxv. 6; wells 

' of the, cause of their disappearance, 
Exod. xv. 27 

Desert of the Temptation, site of the, 
Matt. iv. 1 

Desert of Wandering (et-Tyh), site of 
the, Num. xx. 1 

Desire of all Nations, opinions about 
this phrase, Hag. ii. 7 

Desolation of an Eastern city by 
plague, Ps, Ixxviil, 64; Ixxix. 3 


important 
cts xiii. 7 


Desolation of Palestine, a cousequence 


of sin, Lev. xxvi. 33 

Destroyer, a name for the angel of 
death, 1 Cor. x. 10 ! 

Deuterogamy of bishops and others, 
ill reputation of the, 1 Tim. iii. 2 

Deuteronomy, objections against the 
authenticity of, answered, Deut. iii. 
11; last chapter of, written pro- 
bably by Joshua, Deut. xxxiv. 1 

Devil, arguments for the personality 
of the, oe xvi. 8 

Devils, popular idea of, among dif- 
ferert nations. Lev, xvii. 7 

Dews of Western Asia. copiousness of, 
Gen. xxvii. 28; Judg. vi. 38; Ps. 
exxxiii. 3; Hos. vi. 4 

Dhourra-bread, notice of, Ezek. iv. 9 

Dial of Ahaz, inquiry concerning the, 
2 Kings xx. 11 

Dialects, difference of, in various 
countries, Judg. xii. 6 

Diamond, notice of the, Ezek. i. 22 
[see also Onyx] 

Diana of Ephesus, temple and image 
of, described, Acts xix. 27, 28, 35; 
Ephes. i. 23; shrines of, opinions 
about the, Acts xix. 24 

Dibon, site and notice of, Num. xxi. 30 


» Dice-playing, ancient tricks at, Eph. 


iv. 14 

Dido, the niece of Jezebel, 1 Kings 
xvi. 31 

Didrachma, notice of this coin, Matt. 
Xvii. 24 

Dietectic ee of the Old Law, 
designs of the, Lev. xi. 2, et seq. 

Different quarters of Eastern towns 
assigned to different religions and 
nations, 1 Kings xx. 34 

Digging for water in the Desert, ac- 
count of, Exod. vii. 24 

Digging through walls and houses 
explained, Job iv. 19; Ezek, xii. 7 

Dill, notice of the herb, Matt. 
xxiii, 23 

Dimon [Dibon} . 
Direction of the face in prayer among 
different peoples, 1 Kings viii. 44 
Dirk, Eastern mode of wearing the, 
Is. xlix. 2 

Dirt in the streets of Eastern towns, 
Ps. xviii. 42 

Disarming of the Israelites by the 
Philistines, 1 Sam. xiii. 3 

Disciples ; remarks upon their renun- 
ciation of the world to follow their 
Master, Luke v. 11; who saw Christ 
on the ‘way to Emmaus, Luke 
xxiv. 13 

Discipline of the Jewish church re- 
specting offenders, Matt. x. 17 

Diseases of Egypt, terrible nature of 
the, Deut. vii. 15 

Dishes of the Tabernacle, use of the, 
Exod. xxv. 29 

Dismounting on meeting a superior, 
1 Sam. xxv, 23 

Disobedient prophet, punishment o 
the, 1 Kings xiii. 11 

Dissolution of the claim of marriage 
upon a deceased husband’s brother 
among the Jews, mode of the, Ruth 
iv. 7 

Distances measured in ancient times, 
and still in Eastern countries, by 
days’ journeys, Gen. xxx, 36 
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flight of, Ps. lv.6; plumage, notice | Dwellings of Asiatic peasantry, notice 


Distinction of meats, efficacy of the, in | 


keeping nations unmixed, Lev. xi. 2 

Ditch or fosse of ancient towns, 
2 Chron. xxxii. } 

Divan described, 2 Sam. iv. 5 

Divan, opep, in the East, described, 
Judg. xvi. 29 

Divination by cups, Gen. xliv. 5; by 
rods and staves, manner of, Hos, iv. 
12; various kinds of, Deut. xviii. 
10; modes of, among different an- 
cient nations, Lev. xix. 26; ancient 
modes of, Ezek. xxi. 21 

Divine protection, reliance upon, tho- 
roughly inculcated, Exod. xxiii. 14 

Divine worship, forms and apparatus 
of, among the Jews, imitated from 
the ritual of Egypt, Exod. xxv. 2 

Divorce, facility of, in Mohammedan 
countries, Gen, xxiv. 51; easily 
effected in the East, xxx. 20; for- 
malities of, among the Jews, Matt. 
i. 19; laws of, among the Jews and 
Moslems contrasted, Deut. xxiv. 1, 
4; disputes among the Jews about, 
Matt. xix. 3 

Divorced wives, Mosaic and Moham- 
medan laws about reunion with, 
Deut. xxiv. 4 

Djezzar, the Pacha of Acre, atrocity 
of, 1 Sam. xv. 33; his marked men, 
Ezek. xxiii. 25 

Djiggetai [Wild-Ass] 

Doeg, the Edomite, notice of, 1 Sam. 
XXi. 73 XXx1. 5 

* Dog,’ an epithet of humility or de- 
basement in the Fast, 1 Sam. xxiv. 14 

Dogs, vile character of the Eastern, 
Bs. xxii. 16; their antipathy to prey 
upon human hands and feet, 2 Kings 
ix. 35; eaten by the Canaanites, 
Lev. xi. 2; Mosaic and Moslem 
laws about, Prov. xxx. 31; services 
of, in Fastern towns, Ps. lix. 15; 
that never bark, notice of, Is. lvi, 
10; use of, among the Jews and 
Mohammedans, Lev. xxii. 8 

Dog-worship of Syria, notice of, 
2 Kings xvii. 30 

Dolorous Way [ Via Dolorosa] 

Domestic arts of civilization among the 
ancient Egyptians, 2 Chron. ix. 17 

Door-keepers, female,remarks on, John 
xviii. 17 

Door-pins used 
1 Kings vi. 31 

Door-posts inscribed with precepts of 
the law, illustration of this custom, 
Deut. vi. 8 

Doors, ancient Egyptian, 1 Kings vi. 
31; sealed with clay in the “Enat 
Job xxxviii. 14 

Dor, now Tortura, notice of, Josh. 
xii. 23 

Dothan, opinions regarding the site of 
this city, Gen. xxxvii. 17 

Douhle-dyed fabrics of the ancients, 
notice of the, Exod. xxxv. 35 

Double portion, meaning of the, 
2 Kings ii. 9 

Dove, the, Gen. viii. 8 

Dove-cotes of Persia described, Is. Ix. 8 

Dove-sellers of the Temple, remarks 
on the. Mark xi. 15 

Doves, dung of, sold in the famine of 
Samaria, discussion on the, 2 Kings 
vi, 25; poetical allusions to the 
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instead of hinges, 





of the, Ixviii. 13; flight of, Ezek. 
vil, 16 

Dower, paid‘ for a bride, Gen. xxiv. 
51; claim of the woman to, in case 
of a divorce, 1b.; service accepted 
as an equivalent for, in the case of 
Jacob, xxix. 18; and also in the 
case of David, 1b.; modern illus- 
trations of this, #b.; distinguished 
from ‘ gift,’ xxxiv. 12 

Dowry, detailed statement of the origin 
of, Gen. xxxiv. 12 7 

Doxology added to the mention of 
God, Kom. i. 25 

Dragons, the Hebrew tannim, notice 
of, Job xxx. 29; animals meant by, 
Is, xxxiv. 13 

Drains in Jerusalem before its capture 
by David, 2 Sam. v. 8 

Drams ( Daric] 

Draughts given to malefactors before 
execution, Jer. xxv. 16 

Dreamers, practices of heathen, Jer. 
xxiii, 25 

Dreams, importance attached to, Gen. 
XXXvii. 19 

Dress of common people in the East, 
described, John xiii. 4 

Dresses, of Eastern kings, brilliancy of 
the, Acts xii. 21; bestowed as 
marks of honour, Gen. xli. 42; pre- 
sented still in the East as marks of 
favour, 1 Sam. xviii. 4; Esth. vi. 
8; viii. 15; of honour in Persia 
and Turkey, Gen. xli. 42; xlv. 22; 
passion for collecting, in the East, 
Job xxvii. 16 

Driuk received from a captor, a pledge 
of protection, Judg. iv. 19; 1 Kings 
xiii. 9 

Drinking-bouts of the Easterns de- 
scribed, Prov. xxiii. 30 

Dromedary, notice of the, 1 Kings iv. 
28; statement of the speed of the, 
Jer. ii. 23 

Drought, in the East described, Deut. 
XXvili. 23; effects of, in Palestine, 
Jer, xiv. 4 

Drowning witha stone about the neck, 
punishment by, Matt. xviii. 6 

Druidical circles, origin and purpose 
of, Josh. iv. 20 

Druidical fires and human sacrifices, 
notice of, 2 Kings xvii. 17 

Drums, notice of ancient, Ps. cl. 4 

‘Drunk without wine,’ meaning of, 
Is. xxix. 9 

Drusilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa, 
notice of, Acts xxiv. 24 

Duke, misapplication of this title to the 
tribe-chiefs of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 15 

Dulcimer, notice of the, Daw. iii. 10 

Dumah, notice of, Is. xxi. 11 

Dumb, prevalence of offence against, 
among the Jews and Hindoos, Lev. 
xix. 14 

Dung of animals the common fuel in 
the East, Ezek. iv. 15 

Dust, cast on the head as a sign of af- 
fliction among the Egyptians, Josh. 
vii. 6; of the threshing floor, ex- 
pressive of utter destruction, 2 Kings 
xiii. 7; thrown into the air in ma- 
ledictions, 2 Sam. xvi. 13 : 

Dwellers in tents, plain manner of 
life of the, Gen. xxv. 27 


of the, Ps. cxix. 83 

Dyeing; early knowledge and per- 
fection of this art, Exod, xxvi. 14; 
XXXV. 35 

Dye-stuffs and paints used by the an- 
cient Egyptians, Exod. xxxv. 35 

Dyes for the beard in the East, 2 Sam. 
xix. 24 


E. 


Eagle, attention of the to its young, 
ut. Xxxii. 11; baldness of the, Mic. 

1.16; golden and imperial, notice of 
the, Ezek. xvii. 3,7; its mode of 
attacking large prey, Prov. xxx. 17; 
its powers of vision, Job xxxix. 27 

Eagle-owl, notice of the, Is. xxxiv. 14 

Kagle- wood, notice of the, Ps. xlv. 8 

‘ Eariug-time’ shown to mean ‘ plough- 
ing-time,’ Exod. xxxiv. 21 

Early inhabitants of the earth; were 
they larger than men are now? 
Num. xiii. 33 : 

Early rising in the East, Prov. xxxi. 15 

Earnest, meaning of the word, Eph. i. 14 

Ear-pendants, or ‘drops,’ of the Ish- 
Maelites, Judg. viii. 26 

Ear-ring erroneously put for nose-ring 
by the translators of the Bible, Gen. 
XXiv. 22 

Earrings, worn by men, Exod. xxxii. 
2: as talismans, Gen. xxxv. 
4; worn among the Ishmaclites, 
Judg. viii. 24; a distinguishing 
mark of slaves in some countries, 
Deut. xv. 17; and drops, ancient 
and modern, Is. iii. 20 

Ears, mutilation of the, in the East, 
Ezek. xxiii. 25; of the slain cut off 
to ascertain the number, Judg. i. 7 

Earth of the Holy Land, regard for 
the, 2 Kings v. 17 

Earth of Mecca used by the Moslems 
in their devotions, 2 Kings v. 17 

Earthen vessels, custom of burying 
things in, Jer, xxxii. 14; used by 
the Hebrews for culinary purposes 
in the time of Mose:, Lev. vi. 28; 
Moses’s alleged ‘dislike to,’ ex- 
plained, xv. 12; for cooling water 
deseribed, Exod. vii. 19; Lev. xv. 
12; a type of worthlessness, Hos. 
viii 8 

Earthquakes, of Palestine and Syria, 
notice of the, Amos i. 1; of Syria 
in 1837, fearfu) consequences of the, 
Zech. xiv. 5 

East Sea [Dead Sea] 

East wind, Hebrew application of, Jer. 
xviii. 17 

Eastern, beds and bed-clothes, Exod. 
xxii. 27; buildings with supporting 
pillars described, Judg. xvi. 29; 
cemeteries, Jer. vii. 32; cookery, 
Gen. xxvii. 4; dress described, 
Exod, xii. 11; kings necessarily 
early risers, 2 Sam. xv. 2; lattice 
described, Judg. v. 28; Prov. vii. 
6; mansion, division of, 1 Kings 
vii. 2; mansion, general description 
of, 2 Kings iv. 10; meals, times of, 
Eccl. x. 16; proverbs expressive of 
the influence of good or bad com- 
pany, Prov. xiii. 20; salutaticns, 
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uuchanged character of, | Sam. xxv. 
6; shepherds, qualifications of, Ps. 
xxiii. 2; streets, a appear- 
ance of, accounted for, Prov. xvii. 
19; veils described, Ruth iii. 15; 
watchmen, cries of, Is. Ilvi. 10; 
women, their fondness for jewellery, 
Gen. xxiv. 22; their ee 
Cant. i. 6 [see also Oriental] 

Eating, Eastern mode of, Prov. xix. 
24; with shod feet a mark of pre- 

aration for a journey in the East, 
Exod. xii. 11; bread a symbol of 
friendship, 1 Kings xiii. 9; salt a 
ledge of inviolable friendship in 

ase countries, Num. xviii. 19 

Ebal, Mount, described, Deut. xxvii. 4 

Ebenezer, notice of, 1 Sam. iv. | 

Ebony, notice of the, Ezek. xxvii. 15 

Ecbatana, now Hamadan, notice of, 
Ezra vi. 2 

Eclipse in the time of Amos, Amos 
vill. 9 

Eclipses, a cause of terror to the an- 
cients, Jer. x. 2 

Eden, opinions regarding the site of, 
Gen. 11. 8 

Edessa, the Ur of the Chaldees, identi- 
fied with the modern Urfah, Gen. 
xi. 28; notice of the city and its last 
king, Abgarus, 76. 

Edfou, entrance to, and interior of, the 
temple of, Ezek. viii. 10 

Edom, meaning of this name, Gen. 
xxv. 30; extent of the land of, at 
different periods, xxxvi. 9; present 
desolation of, Jer. xlix. 17, 20; 
tombs of, Ezek. xxxii. 29 

Edomites, their idolatry of the sun, 
2 Chron. xxv. 14; territories, con- 
quests, and divisions of the, Gen. 
xxxvi. 9; remarks upon casting off 
the yoke of Judah, 2 Chron. xxi. 8; 
immolation of the, at Petra, xxv. 12 

Edrei, site of, Josh. xiii. 12 

Eelaut, shepherd tribes of Persia, 
notice of, Gen. xxvi. 12; chief's 
tent described, Exod. xxxvi. 37; 
organization and government of the, 
Num.i.16; punishment of adultery, 
Lev. xx. 10; simple manners and 
speech, Gen. xxv. 27 

Eels excluded from the food of the 
Jews, Matt. vii. 10 

Eel-worship. notiee of, Rom. i. 23 

Eglon, nature of the present borne to 
him by the Israelites, Judg. iii. 18 

Egypt, accomplishment of prophecies 
concerning, Ezek. xxix. 15; admi- 
nistration of, under Joseph and Me- 
hemet Ali contrasted, Gen. xlvii. 
19; aspect of, at different periods of 
the year, Exod. vii. 15; anciently 
divided into nomes, Gen. xli. 34; 
dreadful nature of the diseases pre- 
vaient in, Deut. vii. 15; first called 
Mizraim, Gen. x. 1-6; fulfilment of 
prophecies about, Is. xix. 1-17; 
great fertility of the soil of, Gen. 
xli. 57; Mark iv. 8; present physical 
state and agriculture of, Is. xix. 5; 
remarks on the meteorol of, 
Zech, xiv. 18; shown to owe its ex- 
istence to the Nile, Exod. vii. 15 

Egyptian, adoration of the Nile, Exod. 
vil. 15, 18; animal worship, Gen. 
xlvi. 34; archers, assault of, 2 


Chron. xxxii. 1; skill in archery, 
2 Sam. i. 18; arches, notice of, 
Ezek. xl. 16; armlets, 2 Sam. i. 10; 


’ artists, skill of, in wood-work, &c., 


2 Chron, ix. 11, 173; attack on a 
fortified town described, Deut. xx. 
12 ; aversion to the sea, Gen. xxxvil. 
25; aversion to leaving their country, 
ib.; beard-case in sculpture, xii. 
14; beetles, voracity of, Exod. viii. 
21; bellows described, Jer. vi. 29; 
bird-catching described, Ezek. xvii. 
20; bondage, influence of, on the 
Hebrew character, Deut. xx. 8; 
brick buildings, great numbers of, 
Exod. v. 8; bricks, royal stamps 
upon, ib. 10; brutalities to captives 
described, Judg. i. 7; biers, notice 
of, 2 Sam. iii. 31; cakes, Jer. vii. 
18; castes, notice of, 1 Chron. iv. 
14; ceilings, notice of, Is, liv. 11, 
12; censers, 1 Kings vi. 2; chairs, 
2 Chron. ix. 17; chariot and run- 
ning footman, 1 Sam. viii. 11; 
chariots and horses, rapidity of, 
Jer. xlvi. 9 ; coffins and sarcophagi, 
Gen. |. 26 ; collars described, Exod. 
xxxv. 22; columns, principle and 
origin of, 2 Chron. iii. 5; commerce 
in early times, Gen. xxxvii. 25; 
commerce under the Greeks, 1b. ; 
commerce, notice of, 2 Chron. i. 16; 
doctrine regarding the soul, Gen. 1. 
2; doors, 1 Kings vi. 31; drawers 
and girdle described, Exod, xxviii. 
42; drums, notice of, Ps, cl. 4; em- 
-alment, reasons of, Gen. 1. 2; time 
required by the process of, 1b. 3; 


embroidered garments, Ezek. xvi. 
10; ephods, description and illus- 


tion of, Exod. xxviii. 6; feast of 
Osiris, notice of, Ezek. viii. 14; 
feasts, compared with those of mo- 
dern Persia, Gen. xliii. 34; female 
votaries; an ascetic institution, Exod. 
XXXvili, 8; fishing and fishing im- 
lements described, Hab. i.15; flint 
nives, formation and use of, Exod. 
iv. 25; flutes, notice of, Dan. ili, 10; 
fondness for fresh-water fish, Exod. 
vii, 21; fortifications described, 2 
Chron. xxxii. 1; frogs, notice of, 
Exod. viii. 3; funeral processions, 
Gen, 1.7, 8; gold-mines, working 
of, described, Job xxviii. 1; gra- 
naries described, Gen. xli. 48; 
grave-stones in Sinai, 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 4; harvest scene and mode 
of reaping, Ruth ii. 7; hatred of 
shepherds in ancient and modern 
times, Gen. xlvi. 34; helmets de- 
scribed, | Sam. xvii. 5; hoe and 
ploughs described, Hos. x. 11; 
orse trade, 2 Chron. i. 16; idol 
manufacture described, Is. xliv. 13; 
idolatry, its probable origin, pro- 
Sting and compound character, 
ut. iv. 15,16; idolatry, classified 
forms of, Rom. i. 23; idols used as 
plagues of chastisement, Exod. vii. 
18, 213 viii, 3, 16, 213 ‘ upright’ 
idols, Jer. x. 5; image chambers 
described, Ezek. viil. 10; imports 
from Asia, a proof of the great 
wealth and luxury of the country, 
Exod. xxxvii. 29; impostor's defeat 
by Felix, Acts xxi. 38; incense 





offerings, Exod. xxx. 7; irrigation, 
account of, Deut. 21.10; javelin de- 
scribed, Judg.v.8; judgment scenes, 
Dan. v. 27; kings restricted in the 
use of wine, Gen. xI.11; kings from 
Sethon to Pharaoh Necho, notice of 
the, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20; kneading- 
troughs described, Exod. xii. 34; 
land-tenures (ancient), Gen. xlvii. 
20; lentiles, xxv. 30, 34; linen 
embroidery, notice of, Ps. xlv. 13; 
lock (modern) described, Neh. iii. 
6 ; lutes, notice of, Ps. lxaxxvili. title ; 
magicians’ trick in the affair of the 
serpents, Exod. vii. 12; military 
castes; their quarters, Exod. xiv. 
4; mitres, notice of, xxviii. 36- 
38; mode of slaying the bullock 
for sacrifice, Lev. i. 5; mosquito- 
nets mentioned by Herodotus, Exod. 
vill. 16; mosquitos, tortures occa- 
sioned by, tb.; mourning, xi. 6; 
mourning, period and observances 
of, Gen. 1.3; musical instruments, 
notice of, Ps. xxxiii. 2; xliii. 4; 
musical instruments, Ps. cl. 4, 5; 
necklaces, Is. iii. 19; nomes, notice 
of the Is. xix. 2; ornaments and 
jewels, Exod. iii. 22; painting, re- 
presenting Hebrew hostages, ex- 
plained, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20; paint- 
ing from a tomb at Thebes, repre- 
senting the labours of the Hcbrews 
in the brickfields, notice of an, Exod. 
v. 19; great importance of this 
painting, tb. ; palanquin and um- 
brella, Cant. ii. 4; iti.9; papyrus 
rolls, preparation and mode of writ- 
ing on, Deut. xxxi. 243; passion for 
writing, Exod. v. 6; physicians, 
great numbers and skill of, Gen. 1. 
2; potter’s wheel, notice of, Jer. 
XVill. 3; priests’ attention to shav- 
ing, Lev. xxi. 5; priests’ breast- 
plate described, Exod. xxviii. 15; 
riests’ costumes, 10, 2, et seq.; priests, 
anded proprietors, Gen. xivii. 20; 
application of their rents, 1b.; 
riests worshipped with bare feet, 
.xod, iii. 5; priests, prophets and 
scribes, Gen. xli. 8; priests some- 
times let the hair grow in honour 
of some god, Num. vi. 5; rabble or 
despised race, notice of their exist- 
ence, from the tomb of Roschere, 
Exod. v. 19; ring money, Gen. 
Xxili, 16; ritual similar, but prior 
to the Hebrew, Exod. xxv. 2; roocf- 
battlements described, Deut. xxii. 
8; sacrifices to Apis, Lev. i, 3; 
sacrifices described, iv. 4; sanc- 
tuaries, antiquity and abuses of, 
1 Kings ii. 20; sandals, Judg. i. 7; 
saw, notice of the, 1 Chron. xx. 3; 
scales, Dan. v. 27; sceptres, Ezek. 
xix. 11; seribes—interpreters, di- 
Viners, and magicians, Gen. xli. 8; 
seats, notice of, 1 Sam. iv. 18; 
shadoof, ancient and modern, de- 
scribed, Prov. xx. 5; shields and 
spears described, Judg. v. 8; ships, 
fantastic form of, Gen. xxxvii. 25; 
shoes and sandals described, Ruth 
iv. 8; shrine and ark described, 
Exod. xxv. 9; siege of a city de- 
scribed, 2 Chron. xxxii. 1; sine 
offering described, Lev. xvi. 21 ; 
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sistra described, Ps. cl. 5; skill in 
working the precious metals, 2 Sam. 
villi. 10; laws regarding slaves a 
proof of advanced civilization, Gen. 
xxxix. 20; slingers, notice of, Judg. 
xx. 16; soldiers, ancient, Exod. 
xiv. 7; standards, different kinds 
of, described, Num. ii. 2; stringed- 
instruments, Ps. xlili. 4; Ixxxviii. 
title; xcii. 3; substitute for the 
shuttle, Job vii. 6; swords and 
daggers described, Num. xxxi. 8; 
swineherds, notice of, Lev. xi. 7; 
tambourine, forms of, Exod. xv. 20; 
tapestry and linen, Prov. vii. 16; 
temple at Edfou, plan, view, and 

1 description of, 1 Kings vi. 2; tem- 
ples, antiquity of, ut. xil, 2; 
temples, general description of, 1 
Kings vi. 2; temples, interior de- 
corations of, Exod. xxv. 9; mode 
of threshing described, Dent. xxv. 
8; thrones and seats, 2 Chron. ix. 
17; throwing the lasso, Ps. ix. 15; 
transport of stone-blocks, | Kings 
v. 13; vessels of various kinds, 2 
Sam. viii. 10; vessels, build and 
rigging of, Ezek. xxvii. 7-9 ; vintage- 
scenes, Gen. xl. 11; vulture, notice 
of the, Lev. xi. 18; walking- 
staves, Exod. iv. 2; war-chariots, 
xiv. 7; war-chariots described, Judg. 
i. 19; wheat, great productiveness 
of, Gen. xli. 5; windows, 1 Kin 
vi. 4; wine-presses described, Neh. 
xiii. 15; wisdom, universal fame of, 
1 Kings iv. 30; women under little 
restraint, Exod. ii. 5; women, im- 
purity and drunkenness of, Gen. 
xxxix. 7; wood-work and supply of 
timber, 2 Chron. ix. 11; worship 
and symbol of the true God, Deut. 
iv. 15-19; worship of Isis, Ezek. 
xlvi. 3; worship pantheistic, Deut. 
iv. 16; writing implements, mo- 
dern, Ezek. ix. 2 

Egyptians, distinguished by shaving 
the beard, Gen. xli. 14; proof of 
their early refinement, Gen. xliv. 5; 
the first to cure meat with salt, 
Exod. vii. 21; frugality of the 
ancient nts, Gen. xli. 57; 
‘great of flesh,’ explained, Ezek. 
xvi. 26; inculcation of grateful re- 
gard towards the, Deut. xxiii. 7; 
wrote their names on their sticks, 
Num. xvii. 2; degradation of the 
modern, Is. xix. 4-9. 

Egyptian and Jewish histories, con- 
nection of, after the death of Joseph, 
Exod. i. 8 

Ehud’s, lefthandedness, remarks upou, 
Judg. ili. 15; murder of Eglon, re- 
marks upon, tb. 21 

Ekron, notice of, 1 Sam. vi. 17 

Elah, the valley of, described, 1 Sam. 
Xvii. 2 

Elam, aname of Persia, Ezek. xxxii. 24 

Elath, or Eloth [Akabah, Ezion-geber ] 

El-Arish, the boundary point between 
Egypt and Palestine, 2 Chron. vii.8 

Elders, council of the Seventy, tempo- 
rary institution of the, Num. xi. 16 

Elealeh, site and notice of, Num.xxxii.3 

Eleazer, son of Ananias, notice of, 
Acts xxiii. 3; the rebel chief, notice 
of, Mark xiii. 14 
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|‘ Elect Lady,’ interpretations respect- 


ing the, 2 John i. 1 

Electrum, notice of the metal so called, 
Ezek. viii. 2 

Elephantiasis endemic in Tgypt, 
Exod. ix. 10; description of the, 
Deut. xxviii. 35 

Elephant, notice of the, Job xl. 15-23 ; 
mode of capturing in India, Judg. 
xvi. 7; Ps, ix. 15 

Eleutheropolis, notice of, Judg. xiii, 25 

Eli, offensive readiness of the sons of, 
1 Sam. il. 14, 15; destruction of the 
house of, 1 Kings ii. 27 

Elias, Jewish expectation of, and 
notions about the present state of, 
Mark ix. 12; John i. 21 

Eliezer, servant of Abraham, Gen. 
Xxiv. 2,11; customs illustrative of 
his interview with Rebekah, 7b. 

Elijah, cave and chapel of, on Mount 
Sinai, Exod. xix. 2; fed by Arabians, 
not by ravens, 1 Kings xvii. 6 ; foun- 
tain of, near Jericho, described, 
2 Kings ii. 22; opinions about the 
letter of, to Jehoram, 2 Chron. xxi. 
12; native place of, 1 Kings xvii. 1; 
retreat of, east of the Jordan, 1%} 
5; spots connected with the history 
of,in Mount Carmel, xviii. 19; his 
taunts to Baal’s priests, peculiar force 
of, 2b. 27; his posture of earnest 
supplication paralleled, #b. 42 

Elim identified with Wady Gharendel, 
Exod. xv. 27 

Eliphaz, the Temanite, parentage and 
character of, Jobi. 15 13. 11; iv. 1 

Elisha’s chamber on the wall, notice 
of, 2 Kings iv. 10; power and cha- 
racter compared with those of 
Elijah, xiii. 20; proverbial excla- 
mation after Elijah explained, 7b. 14 

Elihu’s parentage and part in the con- 
troversy with Job, Job xxxii. 2 

Elymas, the sorcerer, notice of, Acts 
xiii. 8 . 

Emancipation of slaves, Hebrew period 
of the, Deut. xv. 12 

Embalming, origin of, and motives for, 
Gen. |. 2; as practised by the Jews, 
John xix. 40 

Embroidery, modern Oriental, notice 
of, Ezek. xvi. 10 

Emerald, notice of the, Exod. xxxix. 11 

Emerods, notice of this disease, 1 Sam. 
v. 6; vi. 4 

Emesa, now Hems, notice of, 1 Chron. 
Xviii. 3 

Emim, a gigantic race, notice of, Gen. 
Xxxvi. 24 

Emmaus, notice of the village of, 
Luke xxiv. 13 

Enamelling bricks, ancient art of, 
Ezek. xxiii. 14 

Encampment of Moslem Pilgrims 
described, Ezra viil. 15 

Encampments, form of Eastern, 1 Sam. 
Xxvi. 5 

Enchanters, business of, among the 
ancients, Deut. xviii. 10; early be- 
lief in the powers of, Job iii. 8 

Encounter with Arabs at a well, Lam. 
v.4 

En-dor, notice of, 1 Sam. xxviii. 7 

En-gedi, notice of, 1 Sam. xxiv. 1 

Engraved stones, the most ancient 
seals, notice of, 1 Kings xxi. 8 


Enigmatical encounters of Hiram and 


Solomon, 1 Kings x. 1 

Enrolment of the Jews in the time of 
Augustus, notice of the, Luke ii. 1 

Enticers to idolatry, mode of gettiug 
evidence against, Deut. xiii. 9 

Enumeration of those carried away 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, 
2 Kings xxiv. 16 

Epenetus, notice of, Rom. xvi. 5 

Ephah measure, conteut of the, Is. v, 
10; lx. 4 

Ephes-dammim, or Pas-dammun, 
notice of, 1 Sam. xvii. 1 

Ephesian letters, meaning of, Acts 
xix. 19 

Ephesus, remarks on an epithet of 
ancient, Acts xix. 35; notice of the 

’ ruins of, Kev, i. 1 

Ephod, description and illustration of 
the, Exod. xxviii. 6; robe of the, 
«6, 31 

Ephraim, Mount, notice of, 1 Sam. ix. 4 

Ephraim and Manasseh, obscurity 
about the boundaries of, Josh. xvi. 5 

Ephraim, outlying possessions of the 
tribe of, 2 Sam. xviii. 6 

Ephraimites, plundering expedition of 
the, against the Gathites, | Chron. 
vil. 21; haughty disposition of the, 
Judg. xii. 1 

Ephrath, or Ephrata [ Bethlehem] 

Ephron, the Hittite, Orientalism of his 
character illustrated, Gen. xxiii. 9,11 

Epictetas’s notion of duty to God, 
1 Cor. iti. 16 

Epicureans, doctrines of the, Acts 
Xvil. 18 

Peppa notice of the Greek city of, 

um, xili. 21 

Erastus, notice of, Rom. xvi. 23 

Erostratus’s morbid desire of notoriety, 
Acts xix, 27 

Er-Rahah, the place of encampment 
of the Israelites when receiving the 
law, described, Exod. xix. 2 

Esarhaddon, or Sardanapalus, notice 
of, 2 Kings xix. 37 

Esau, remarks on the sale of his birth- 
right, Gen. xxv. 33; stomach, the 
Bedouin’s god still, +b. 34; res 
marks on the odour of his per- 
son, XXVii. 27; his wives, xxvi. 34; 
XXXvi. 2 

Eschol, the valley of, described, Nam. 
xill, 23 

Esdraelon, notice of the plain of, 
Judg. v. 21 

Eshtaol, notice of, Judg. xiii. 25 

Eshtemoa, site of, | Sam. xxx. 27 

Espousals, ceremony of, Ps. xix. 45 

Essenes, classes and practices of the, 
Col. ii, 21; notice of the, Rom. 
xiv.2; Gal. v. 23 

Esther, date of her marriage to Ahasue- 
rus, Ezra vii. 8; reading the book 
of, at the feast of Purim, described, 
Esth. ix. 17; and Mordecai’s tomb 
described, x. 1 

Etam, notice of, Jadg. xv. 8 

Ethan, site of, fixed, Exod. xiii. 20 

Ethbaal, or Ithobalus, notice of, 
1 Kings xvi. $1 

Ethiopia, its probable position with re- 
spect to Eden, Gen. ii. 13; different 
settlements of the Cashites, so 
called, Exod. ii. 15; 2 Chron. ix. 
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1; xiv. 9; Jer. xivi. 9; difficulty 
attending our restricted application 
of this name, Num. xii. 1; of Can- 
‘dace, situation of the, Acts viii. 27 
Ethnarch, title of, Matt. xiv. 1 
Etruscan bas-reliefs from a tomb ex- 
plained, Jer. xix. 5 
Kuleus, notice of the, Dan. viii. 2 
Eunuch, duties of the Chief, Esth. ii. 
3; iv. 4; employment of a, in the 
Kast, Gen. xxxvii. 36 
Eanuch of Candace, notice of the, 
Acts viii. 27 
Euphrates, or Phrat, one of the rivers 
of Paradise, Gen. ii. 8, 14 ; its course 
traced, xv. 18; inundations and na- 
vigation of the, 16, ; Is, viii.7 ; xiv. 23 
Euroclydon, the wind so called, Job 
xv. 2; Acts xxvii. 14 
Evangelist, import of this terfo, Acts 
xxi. 8 
Evening festivities of the East, effects 
of the, Mark vi. 21 
Events, modes of preserving the me- 
mory of, Gen, xxxv. 20 
Evidence ina case of blasphemy, mode 
of giving, Lev. xxiv. 14 
Evil eye, belief in the, prevalent in 
the East, Lev. xix. 26 
Evilmerodach, notice of, 2 Kings xxv. 
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Ewer and basin of the East described, 
2 Kings iii. 11 

Ewes not killed for food except when 
barren, Gen. xxxi. 38 

‘Exalted gate,’ danger of having an, 
in the East, Prov. xvii. 19 

Exchanges, primitive system of, Job 
xlii. 11 

Exchequer tallies, notice of the, Ezek. 
XXXVii. 20 

Excommunication, notice of the three 
kinds of, John ix, 22 

Execution of a provincial governor in 
Persia, Prov. xvi. 14 

Executioner an office of distinction in 
the East, Judg. viii. 20 

Exode from Egypt, date of the, Ex. v. 19 

Exorcists of the East, notice of the, 
Matt. xii. 27; practices of the 
Jewish, Acts xix. 13 

Expiatory ceremonies of the sin-offer- 
ing, Lev. xvi. 8, 10, 21 

Expiatory nature of ancient sacrifices, 
Mic. vi. 7 

Eyes, operation of painting the, de- 
scribed, 2 Kings ix. 30; Prov. vi. 25; 
Jer. iv. 30; torn or bored out, an 
eastern punishment, 1 Sam. xi. 2; 
2 Kings xxv. 7 

Ezekiel, energetic character of, Ezek. 
Xxiv. 18 

Ezion-Geber, the marine station of 
Elath, 2 Chron. viii. 17; Deut. ii. 8 
[Akabah . 

Ezra, the Book of, remarks upon the 
authorship of, Ezra v. 4 

Ezra’s, departure from Babylon, date 
of, Ezra vii. 8; labours on the Old 
Testament, notice of, Ezra x. 1 : 
tomb described, tb. 


F. 


Fable, origin of the, J udg. ix. 8 
Face-veils described, Is. iii. 19 
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Factions in Jerusalem under the Ro- 
mans, Matt. xxiv. 6; before and 
during the siege, Mark xiii. 14 

Fair Havens, site of, Acts xxvii. 8 

Falcons used in hunting beasts of prey 
in the East, Prov. xxx. 17 

Fallow-deer, notice of, Deut. xiv, 5 


False prophets, practices of the, Jer. 


xxill, 25; xxix. 2] 

False weights, facilities of using, in 
the East, Deut. xxv. 13 

Familiar spirits, conjurers, necroman- 
cers, es relating to, Lev. xix. 31 

Famine, in Egypt, cause of, Gen. xli. 
48; of Egypt in 1200, horrors of, 
described, 2 Kings vi. 25, 29; of 
Samaria, horrors of the, illustrated, 
ib.; during the siege of Jerusalem, 
horrors of the, Luke xxi. 23; in the 
reign of Claudius, notice of the, Acts 
xi, 28 

Famous used in the sense of infumous, 
Ezek. xxiii. 10 

Farthing [As} 

Fast of the Day of Atonement, remarks 
upon the, Lev. xvi. 29 

Fast-days of the Jews, Zech. vii. 5; 
of the Pharisees, Luke xviii. 12 

Fasting in the East, mode of, Jonah 
iii. 7, 8 

Fasts, nature of ancient, 2 Sam. iii. 35 

‘Fat’ in the sense of ‘exceMent,’ Neb. 
ix. 25 

Fat interdicted, reasons for this re- 
markable law, Lev. vii. 23 

Fat-tailed sheep of Syria, notice of, 
Lev. iii. 9; vii. 23 

Father, extensive meaning of this word 
among the Jews and Arabians, Gen. 
iv. 20, 21 

Fathers, authority of, to set aside the 
claims of the first-born, Gen. xiviii. 
20; power of, over their children in 
early times, xxxviii. 24 

‘Fathers’ and ‘ Mothers,’ only persons 
so called by the Jews, Rom. 1x. 5 

Fatness, associated with pride, Ps. 
Xvii. 10; with dulness and sensu- 
ality, cxix. 70 

Feast given by Ahasuerus, notice of 
the, Esth. i. 3 

Feast, governor of the, his duty, John 
ii. 8 

Feast, of Lights, time and ceremonies 
of the, John x. 22; of the New 
Moon, reasons for and observances 
during the, Num. xxviii. 11; of 
Tabernacles, ceremony of the last 
great day of the, Johu vii. 37; ‘of 
tabernacles,’ objects, ceremonies, 
and uninterrupted observation of 
the, Lev. xxiii. 34; ‘of trampets,’ 
conjectures regarding the, xxili. 24; 
‘of weeks,’ ceremonies of, and great 
events commemorated by the, xxiii. 
16 

Feasts, eastern usages at, Matt. xxii. 9 

Feasts of the ancient Egyptians and 
modern Persians, Gen. xliii. 34 

Feet, Eastern, custom of praising the, 
Is. lii. 7; bare and kept under the 
robe in mosques, Eccles. v. 1 

Feiran, town and valley of, notice of, 
Exod. xvii. ] 

Felix, Claudius, notice of, Acts xxiv. 2 

Fellah of the Haouran, miserable state 
of the, Jer. xl viii. 12 


Felling, trees by fire, Joel i. 19 ; timber 


in Lebanon, operations of, 1 Kings 
v. 6 

Female animals not slanghtered in the 
Kast except when barren, Gen. xxx. 
38 


Female, apparel of modern Egypt, Is. 
lii. 18-24; chastity, tests of, Num. v. 
29; establishment of the Persian 
kings, Esth. ii. 17; musicians, Exod. 
Xv. 20 ; offspring unwelcome to east- 
ern parents, Gen. xxx. 21; prosel 
anxiety of the scribes for, Mark xii. 
40; slaves, condition of, in the East, 
Gen. xvi. 1, 2; understanding, low 
opinion of, among the Jews, John 
iv. 27; war-prisoners, remarks on 
the treatment of, Deut. xxi. 11-14; 
wood-carriers of West Asia, Lam. 
v. 4; 1 Sam. ix. 11 

Fenced cities, observations upon, 2 

. Chron. xxxii. 1 

enu-grec, eaten by the tians, 
ribed, Num. 5, 5 PexP 

Ferret-lizard, notice of the, Lev. xi. 
30 

Fertility, figurative expressions for, 
Job xx. 17; of various ancient soils, 
Mark iv. 8 

Ferry-boats of the Jordan, notice of 
the, 2 Sam. xix. 18 

Festivals, object of the institution of 
the three t, Exod. xxiii. 14 

Festus, Porcius, administration of, Acts 
xxv. 1 

Field-labour by men armed, modern 
instances of, Neh; iv. 18 

Fiery arrows, description of, Ps. vii. 13; 
composition of, and mode of extin- 
guishing, Eph. vi. 16 

Fiery serpents of the desert, notice of 
the, Num. xxi..6 

‘Fiery trial,’ opinions about the, 1 
Pet. iv. 12 

Figs, of Palestine, excellence of the, 

ut. vill. 8; medicinal use of, Is. 
XXXvVili. 1; three sorts of, distin- 
guished, Jer. xxiv. 2; early, time 
of the, Hos. ix. 10 

Fig-tree, notice of the, Gen. iii. 7; dis- 
cussion on the cursing of the, Mark 
xi. 13 

Fillet fastened to the head of the scape- ° 
goat, alleged miracle respecting the, 

Vv. xvi. 10 

Filth, peculiar force of this word in 
1 Cor. iv. 18 

Filthy garments, occasions of wearing, 
Zech. iii. 3 

Fins and scales, presence of, necessary 
to wholesome fish, Lev. xi. 9, 10 

Fire, first mentioned for use, Gen. xxii. 
6; carried about by eastern travel- 
lers on their journeys, tb.; of the 
brazen altar kept continually burn- 
ing, Lev. ix. 24; used as a defence 
against wild beasts, Zech. ii. 5; 
superstitious use of, in the East, 
Lev. ix. 24; Is. 1. 11; custom of 
passing children through, 2 Kings 
Xvii. 17 eee 

Fire-pans of the Tabernacle, purpose 
of the, Exod. xxvii. 3 

Fire-signals, ancient, described, Jer. 


vi. 1 
Fire-wood, mode of supplying, in the 
East, Deut. xxix. 11 
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Fire- worship, notice of, Job xxxi. 26 


Fires, in eastern steppes, described, 
Exod. xxii. 6; Ps. iil. 143 Is. 
xliii. 2; remarks upon the prohi- 
bition of, on the Sabbath, Exod. 
xxxv.3 

Firmament, meaning of, Gen. i. 6 

Firs of Lebanon, notice of the, Ezek. 
Xxvil. 5 

‘ First-born of death ;? what? Job 
xviii. 13 

First-born, redemption of the, remarks 
upon, Num. iii. 12 

First distribution by lot of territory 
in the Promised Land, notice of 
the, Josh. xiv. 5; xv. 1 

First-fruits, mode of conveying the, 
described, Deut. xxvi. 2; given for 
the subsistence of the priests, Lev. 
xix. 23; offerings, several kinds of, 
distinguished, xxtii. 10, 16; Psalm, 
tradition of the, Ps. cl., title 

First general circumcision, notice of 
the, Josh. v. 2 

Fir-tree, or stone-pine, notice of the, 
Hos. xiv. 8 

Fish, a favourite diet with the ancient 

tians, Num. xi. 5; distinctions 
of wholesome, Lev. xi. 9, 10; the 
principal article of food among the 
ancient Egyptians, Exod. vii. 21; 
-gods of the Syrians, notice of the, 
1 Sam. v. 2; spears described, Hab. 


1. 15 

Fishes, miracle of the draught of; in 
what it consisted, Luke v. 6 

Fishing and pyre oe of the 

ptians described, Hab. i. 15 

riche notice of, Is. xxviii. 25 

Flags or river-weed of the Nile, Exod, 
ii. 3 

Flags, of ancient ships, notice of the, 
Ezek. xxvii. 7; comparatively mo- 
dern use of, as standards, Num. ii. 2 

Flail used by Gideon, why, Judg. vi. 
11; Is. xxviii. 27 

Flax, abundantly cultivated in ancient 
Egypt, Exod. ix. 31; harvest in 
Egypt, time of, ib.; process in the 
preparation of, Josh. li. 6 

‘Flea,’ an epithet of contumely in the 
East, 1 Sam, xxiv. 14 

‘ Fleeing a lion and meeting a bear,’ 
illustration of this proverb, Amos 
v. 19 

Flesh, abstinence of some early Chris- 
tians from, Rom. xiv. 2; of sacri- 
fices, different of the Jew 
and heathen respecting the, Acts 
xv. 29; not habitually eaten in the 

Prov. xxiii. 20 

Flesh-hooks of the tabernacle, form and 
use of the, Exod. xxvii. 3 

‘ Flies’ probably a mistranslation for 
‘ beetles’ in Exod. viii. 21 

Flint-knives of ancient Egypt, their 
use, Exod. iv. 25 

Flint and steel, antiquity of the use of 
the, Is. 1. 11 

Flocks and herds not put under cover 
in the East, Gen. xxxiii. 17 

Flutes, notice of ancient, Dan. iii. 10 

Fly and insect gods, notice of the, 
2 Kings i. 2 

Food, of man before the flood, Gen. i. 
29; of man after the flood, Gen. ix. 
4; ofthe a East, Ruth i. 14 
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Fool, an expression of intense abhor 


rence, Matt. v. 22 ; 

Foot-attendants in Persia, great swift- 
ness of, 1 Sam. viii. 11 

Fording rivers in the East, Is. xlvii. 2 

Forehead, custom of marking the, 
Ezek. ix. 4; marks of the Hindoos, 
Rev. xiii. 16, 17 

bet oe artists necessary to Solomon, 
1 Kings vi. 2; vii. 14 

Foreigners, advantages of, among the 
Jews, considered, Lev. xxv. 23, 47 

Forests, notice of the ignition of, Joel 
i. 19 

‘For ever,’ often used in a limited 
sense, 2 Kings v. 27 

Fortification, progress of the art of, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 1 

Fortified towns, ancient Egyptian 
mode of attacking, Dent. xx. 12 

Fortresses, successfully defended by 
bees, Deut. i. 44 

Fountain of the Lions in the Alham- 
bra, notice of, 1 Kings vii. 23 

Fountain of the Virgin described, 
John ix. 7 

Four Chariots, interpretation of the, 
Zech. vi. 1 


Fowls prohibited as unclean, notice 
of the, Lev. xi. 13, et seq. 

Fox, the universal emblem of cunning, 
Luke xiii. 32; of Palestine, notice 
of the, Judg. xv. 4 

Fragrant waters used as perfumes by 
the Jews, Exod. xxx, 25 

Frankincense, notice of, Exod, xxx. 34 

Frat [Euphrates] 

‘ Friend of the bridegroom,’ delicate 
office of the, Judg. xiv. 20 

Friendship, allegory of the decay of, 
Job vi. 15 

Fringe of the robe of the ephod, notice 
of the, Exod. xxviii. 31 

Fringes, object and description of the 
Jewish, Num. xv. 38; enlargement 
of the, Mark xii. 38; or tassels, 
notice of, Deut. xxii, 12 

abundant in Egypt, Exod. viii. 3 

Fruit-baskets, ancient and modern, 
Amos viii. 1 

Fruit-trees, ancient treatment of, 
among the Jews, Luke xiii. 7, 8; 
economical object of the law relatin 
to, Lev. xix. 23; regard for, and 
importance of, in the East, Deut. 
xx. 19 

Frying-pan in the service of the taber- 
nacle, probable form of the, Lev. ii. 7 

Fuel-wood, supply of, in West Asia, 
Lam. v. 4 

Failers’ sope or herb, notice of the, 
Mal. iii. 2 

Funeral, feasts, notice of, Jer. xvi. 8; 
observances of the Jer. xvi. 
6-8; trains in ancient Gen. 
1.7, 8; of the Jews, usages of the, 
Luke vii. 12; of the Hebrews, 
Eccles. vi. 3 

Furnace of the three Hebrews, form 
of, Dan. ili. 25 


G. 


Gabbatha, description of the, John 
xviii. 28 : 
Gad, notice of the idol, Is. lxv. 11 


Gad and half Manasseh, remarks on 


the distribution of land to, Deut. ii. 9 

Gadara and Gadarenes, notice of, 
Luke viii. 26 

Gaius, notice of, Rom. xvi. 23 

Galatia, notice of, Acts xvi. 6 

sare eet per ee to the, called 
‘a large letter;’ discussion respectin 
this qualification, Gal. vi. 11 : 

Galbanum, description of, Ex. xxx. 34 

Galilean dialect, peculiarity of the, 
Matt. xxvi. 73 

Galileans, massacred by the Samari- 
tans, notice of the, eix.53; mas- 
sacre of the, in the temple, Luke xiii. ] 

Gallio, notice of, Acts xviii. 14 

Gamaliel reduces the price of doves, 
Mark xi. 15; Rabban, notice of, 
Acts v. 34 

Game killed by dogs, Moslem law re- 
specting, Lev. xxii. 8 

Garden, kiosks described, Cant. ii. 9; 
Prov. vii. 6; irrigation of the Kast 
described, 2 Kings xix. 24 

Gardening, the first employment of 
man, proves that man was not ori- 
ginally in a savage state, Gen. vi. end 

Gareb, notice of the hill of, Jer. xxxi. 39 

Garlands, purpose of, in heathen sacri- 
fices, Acts xiv. 13 

Garlick of ancient Egypt identified 
with the eschalot, Num. xi. 5 

Garments, of divers stuffs, reasons for 
the prohibition of, Deut. xxii. 11; 
of vengeance, notice of, Is. lix. 17; 
thrown off in mourning, Ex. xxxiii. 4 

Garnet, notice of the, Exod. xxxix. 1] 

Gashing the flesh in pagan worship, 
1 Kings xviii. 28 

‘ Gate,’ emblematic of power, like our 
‘ keys,’ Gen. xxiv. 60 

Gates, appropriated exclusively to 
kings, Ezek. xliv. 2; of towns and 
palaces, seats of judgment, 2 Sam. 
xv. 2; of ju t, 1 Kings vii. 2; 
Ps. vii. 7; 2 Chron. xxxii.1; Prov. 
xvii. 19; of ancient Jerusalem, 
notice of the, Neh. iii. 1 ; of ancient 
towns, construction of, 2 Chron. 
Xxxii. 1; of Eastern towns, strict- 
ness in closing, Neh. vii. 3; on each 
street of Eastern towns, Is. li. 20 

Gateway and gate-tower of Eastern 
towns described, 2 Sam. xviii. 24 

Gath, discussion on the site of, 1 Sam. 
xxi. 10 

Gaza, historical notice and present 
thriving state of, Judg. xvi. 1; Jer. 
xivii. 1 

Gazelle, description of the, Deut. xii. 
15; a symbol of beauty, 2 Sam. i. 
19; expressive of beauty in woman, 
Prov. v. 19; hunt described, Is. 
xiii, 14 

Geba or Gibeah, notice of, Josh. xxi, 
41; 1 Sam. xiii. 3 

Gebal, the Greek Byblus and modern 
Jebail, notice of, Josh. xiii. 5 

Geddes’s, Dr., translation of two im- 
portant passages ip, Num. xxxiv. 2, 
7-9 

Gederoth, notice of, 2 Chron. xxviii. 18 

ar interview Pla Benhadad, 
2 Kings viii. 4; leprous posterity, 
remarks aboat, 2 Kings v.97 _ 

Genealogical registers of the Jews, 
account of the, 1 Chron. ix. 1; mo 
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tive for keeping, and authority of 
the, Matt. i. 1, 16; anxiety of the 


Jews respecting, 1 Tim. i. 4 

Genealogy of Christ by St. Luke, im- 
portance of the, Luke iii. 23 ; omis- 
sions in that of St Matthew ex- 
plained, Matt. i. 17; peculiarities of 
this last, Matt. i. 2-6 

Genesis, scepticism regarding the 
commonly reputed authorship of, re- 

ted, Gen. xiii. 18; xiv. 14; xv. 18 

Gentiles, Jewish uncharitableness to- 
wards the, Luke vi. 35 ; not suffered 
to enter the temple, Acts xxi. 28 

Gentoo, land-marks, nature of, Jer. 
xxxii. 14; law against the removal 
of land-marks, ut. xix. 14; law 
of trust and deposit, Lev. vi. 2 

Geographical descriptions of the Bible, 
remarks upon the, Josh. xviii. 9; 
a strong confirmation of its credi- 
bility, Jer. xlviii. 21 

Geology and the Bible reconciled, 
Gen. i. 1 

Gergesa and Gergesenes [Gadara and 
Gadarenes | 

Gerizim, Mount, described, Deut. 
XXVii. 4 

Germans, freebooting life of the old, 
Judg. xi. 3 i 

Gershonites, a sub-tribe of the Levites, 
their duties defined, Num. iii. 17 

Geshurites, notice of the, Josh. xiii. 2 

Gessius Florus, cruel administration 
of, Matt. xxiv. 6 

Gethsemane, notice of the garden of, 
John xviii. 1 

Gezer, notice of, Josh. xii. 12 

Gezrites, notice of the, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8 

Gharkad shrub, description of the, 
Exod. xv. 25 

Ghur [Wild-Ass], 

Giants, equivalent to apostates, Gen. 
vi. 4; used for men of extraordi- 
nary stature, Num. xiii. 33 

Gibbethon, notice of, 1 Kings xv. 27 

Gibbeting, an ancient as well as mo- 
dern custom, confined among the 
Jews to executed criminals, Deut. 
xxi. 23 

Gibeah, notice and site of, 1 Sam. x. 
26; vile character of the people of, 
Judg. xix. 15 

Gibeon, notice and site of the city of, 
Josh. ix. 3 

Gibeonites, slaughter of the, by Saul, 
and blood-feud against his descend- 
ants, 2 Sam. xxi. 2; circumstantial 
cunning of the, Josh. ix. 4, 5; condi- 
tion of the, under the Jews, Josh. ix. 
238 : 

Giblites, notice of the, Josh. xiii. 5 

Gideon’s character, Judg. viii. 32; 
offering to the angel, remarks upon, 
Judg. vi. 19; stratagem, remarks 
upon, Judg. vii. 20; route in pur- 

é suit pea oes Judg. viii. 11 
ier-eagle, or tian vulture, notice 
of the, Lev. xis 

Gifts, ostentatious conveyance of, in 
the East, 2 Kings viii. 9; 2 Chron. 
ix. 24 

Gihon, remarks on the supposed site 
of this river, Gen. ii. 13; site of the 
well of, 1 Kings i. 20 

Gilboa, notice of, 1 Sam. xxviii. 4 

Gilding, the art of, known to the an- 


cient Egyptians, and probably 
therefore to the Hebrews, Exod. 
XXXVi. 34 

Gilead, Mount and district of, de- 
scribed, Gen. xxxi. 25; Josh. xiii. 
11; Num. xxxii. 1 

Gilgal, important public business done 
at, Josh. iv. 20; site of, v.9; disqui- 
sition on the stone memorial at, iv. 
20; desecrated by idols, Judg. iii. 19 

Giloh, notice of, 2 Sam. xv. 12 

Gimzo, site of, 2 Chron. xxviii. 18 

Girding ap the loins, meaning of this 
phrase, Exod. xii. 11; practice of, 
illustrated, 1 Kings xviii. 46 

Girgashites, remarkable tradition 
about the, Josh. xxiv. 12; notice of 
the, Deut. vii. 1 

Girdle or zone, ancient, described, 
1 Sam. xvii. 5; of the ephod de- 
scribed, Exod. xxviii. 8; of needle- 
work described, xxviii. 89; prac- 
tice of stowing things in the, Luke 
vi. 88; Eastern, described, Jer. xiii. 
1; various uses of, in the East, Matt. 
x. 9; of Eastern women, described, 
Is. iii. 24 ; description of the, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 5; Eph. vi. 14 

Gittites, notice of the, 2 Sam. xv. 18 

Gittith, meaning of, Ps. viii. title 

Gittah-Hepher, notice of, Josh. xix. 15 

Giving the lie not deemed offensive in 
the East, 2 Kings ix. 12 

Gladiators, combats of the, Job xix. 
6; Rom. i. 81; 1 Cor. iv. 9; xv. 32 

Glass, ancient substitute for, 1 Cor. 
xiii, 12; manufacture of the Phe- 
nicians, notice of the, Deut. xxxiii. 
19; mirrors, late invention of, Exod. 
Xxxviil. 8 

Glaucus, response of the oracle to, 
Zech. v. 4 

Gleaning, remarks upon the privilege 
of, Lev. xix. 9; law and usages 
relating to, Rath ti. 3 

‘ Glories’ in pictures, origin of, Exod. 
xxxiv. 30 

Gloves on Egyptian sculptures, notice 
of, Ruth iv. 7 

Gnats, destruction caused by, Josh. 
xxiv. 12 

Goad, form and use of the, Hos. x. 11 

Goal of the ancient race-courses, notice 
of the, Phil. iii. 12, 14 

Goat, held sacred in Lower Egypt, 
never sacrificed or eaten, Exod. 
viii. 26 

Goat-gods of the Jews and Egyptians, 
Lev. xvii. 7 

Goath, notice of, Jer. xxxi. 39 

Goats, milk of, greatly esteemed in 
the East, Prov. xxvii. 27; various 
breeds of, among the Hebrews, Gen. 
xv. 9; used as leaders to flocks of 
sheep, Jer. 1. 8 I 

Goatsucker, notice of the, Lev. xi. 16. 


Gop, Hebraisms containing the holy. 


name of, Eccles. viii. 2° 

Gon’s regard for the lower animals, 
remarks upon, Deut. xxii. 

a and Magog, people denoted by, 

zek. XXXVlil, 2 

Gold, abundance of, in Arabia in an- 
cient times, Exod. xxv. 3; made 
potable by Moses, xxxii. 20; quan- 
tity and value of the, used in 
the construction of the tabernacle, 





xxxvi. 5; sources of the suppl 
of, in the time of Job, Job xxil. 
24; chains and bridles of horses 
in the East, Judg. viii. 26; em- 
broidery, supposed earliest form of, 
Exod. xxxix. 3; lace, a modern 
invention, 1b.; mines of the Red 
Sea, account of, Job xxviii. 1; wire, 
ancient mode of preparing, Exod. 
xxxix. 3 ; 

Golden bowl, meaning of the, Eccles. 
xii. 6 

Golden calf of Bethel, fate of the, 
Hos. x. 6 

Golden calf, worship of probally not 
an utter apostacy, Exod. xxxii. 5 


Golden calves set up by Jeroboam, 
pu of the, Exod. xxiii. 14; 
1 Kings xii. 28 


Golden images of the Chaldeans, 
notice of the, Dan. iii. 1 
Golgotha [Calvary ] 
Goliath’s sword, remarks on the dedi- 
cation of, 1 Sam. xxi. 9 
Gopher-tree shown to be the cypress, 
en. Vi. 14 
Goshen, situation and extent of the 
land of, Gen. xlv. 10; reasons of 
its being assigned to the Hebrews, 
Gen. xlvi. 34; a district and town 
of Judah, Josh. x. 41 
Gourd, notice of the, Jonah iv. 6; used 
in Eastern pottage, notice of the, 
2 Kings iv. 39 
Graces before and after meals among 
the Jews, Mark viii. 6 
Gradan, a Celtic preparation of 
parched corn, described, Ruth ii. 14 
Grafting olive-trees, notice of, Rom. 
xi. 17 
Grain, purification of, described, Ruth 
iii. 2 
Granaries, remarks upon Eastern, 
Luke xii. 18 
Grants bestowed by ancient Persian 
kings, Esth. v. 3 
Grape-basket described, Jer. vi. 9 
Grape-juice used in forming a sherbet, 
Gen. xl. 11 
Grape-treading, excitement caused by, 
Jer. xxv. 30; operation of, described, 
Neh. xiii. 15 
Grapes, allowed to be plucked by tra- 
vellers in the East, Deut. xxiii. 24; 
and grape-clusters of Palestine, ex- 
traordinary size and weight of, 
Num. xiii, 23 
Grass, distinguished from herb, Gen. 
i. 11, 12; or clover eaten by the 
tians described, Num. xi. 5; 
rapl Sapo and decay of, in the 
East, Ps. Ixxii. 16 
Grasshoppers, great [ Locust] 
Graven and molten images, construc- 
- tion of, Hos. xi. 2 
Graves, custom of females visiting the, 
John xi. 31; superstitions about, 
Is. Ixv. 4 
Grave-stones of the Hebrews, notice of 
the, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4 
Great ow] identified with the ibis, 
Lev. xi. 17 
Greaves, ancient, described, 1 Sam. 
XVil. 6 
Grecian, sandals and shoes described, 
Ruth iv. 8; wisdom, Jewish appre- 
ciation of, 1 Cor. i. 22 
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Grecians, notice of the Jews, so called, 
Acts vi. 1 
Greek, convent at the foot of Horeb, 
Exod. iii. 1; defensive armour de- 
scribed, 1 Sam. xvii. 5; mournin 
usages, Jer. xvi. 6-8; shields an 
spears, ancient, described, Judg. v. 
8; swords, ancient, description of, 
Num. xxxi. 8 
Green withs, or rather ropes, de- 
scribed, Judg. xvi. 7 
Greyhound, notice of the, Prov. xxx.31 
Grief, Oriental usages respecting, 
Esth. iv. 1 
Griffon-vulture, notice of the, Job 
Xxvili.7 
Grinding corn in the East done by 
women, notice of, Judg. xvi. 21; 
Is. xlvii. 2 
Groups in Oriental towns, Ezek. 
XXxili. 30 
Grove-idols, notice of, 2 Chron. xv. 16 
Groves, resorts of patriarchal worship, 
Lev. xxvi. 1 
Guardian angels, the doctrine of, 
Matt. xviii. 10 
Guests, eastern usages about the in- 
vitation of, Matt. xxii. 3 
Gugzerat oxen, notice of, 1 Chron. xii. 40 
Gypetos barbatos, or ossifrage, notice 
of the, Lev. xi. 13 
H. 
Hadad, king of Syria, notice of, 1 Kings 
x1. 25 
Hades, the place of departed souls, 
notions about, Luke xvi. 23 
Hadj caravan to Mecca, route of, de- 
scribed, Num. xxi. 10 
Hadrach ; remarks upon this name, 
Zech. ix. 1 
Hadadrimmon, notice of, Zech. xii. 11 
Hadrian’s decree against the Jews, 
Deut. xxvili. 68 
Hagiographa, books of the Hebrew 
riptures, so called, Luke xxiv. 44 
Hai, or Ai, attempt to fix the site of, 
Gen. xii. 8 
Hail of rare occurrence in Egypt, 
Exod. ix. 28 
Hailstorms of unusual violence de 
scribed, Josh. x. 11 
Hair, consecrated to the gods, instances 
of, Num. vi. 18; skill of ancient 
women in plaiting, 1 Pet. iii. 3; 
shaved by the Israelites in mourn- 
ing, Lev. x. 6; worn lopg among 
the -Jews and Greeks, 2 Sam. xiv. 
26; xviii, 9; and beard of soldiers 
in the East, 11. 16 
Hair-cloth penitential dresses, 2 Sam. 
iii. $1 
Hair-dressing of Solomon’s guards, 
2 Sam. xiv. 26 
Hair mantle and girile, the attire of 
the prophets, 2 Kings i. 8 
Hae of Abenoerrages described, Cant. 
4 


i. 
Hallel, the psalms so called, Luke 
xxii. 13 
Hallelujahs, the Psalms so styled, Ps, 
exlvi. title ; 
Hallowed bread, 1 Sam. xxi. 4 
Ham, list of nations sprung from, 
Gen. x. 1 
644 


Hamadan, notice of, Ezra vi. 2; Esth, 
x. 1 

Haman’s rage against Mordecai and 
the Jews, motives for, Esth. ili. 4; 
his ambition, tb. vi. 8; and dis- 

, 1b. vii. 8 

Hamath, notice of the ancient city and 
kingdom of, Num. xiii. 21; the 
present town and neighbourhood 
described, 7b. 

Hamathites, features and costume of 
the, Zech. ix. 2 

Hananeel, site of the tower of, Jer. 
XxXxi. 38 

Hand, figure of a, on standards and 

trophies, Num. ii. 2; 1 Sam. xv. 12; 

laid on the mouth, an act of submis- 
sion, Job xl. 4; xxix. 9 

Hands, custom of marking the, Is. 
xlix. 16; Ezek. ix. 4; cut off the 
slain by the Egyptians, J udg. i. 7; 
joining of, meaning of the, 2 Kings 
x. 15; lifted upin prayer, Ps. xliv. 20 

Handmill, of the East described, Judg. 
ix. 53; of Palestine, mode of work- 
ing, Rev. xviii. 22; description of 
the, Matt. xxiv. 41 

Hand-washing in the East described, 
2 Kings iii. 11 , 

Hanging not a Jewish punishment, 
Num. xxv. 4; after death, not un- 
usual among the Jews, Deut. xxi. 
22 

Hangings, of the tabernacle, ornaments 
of the, Exod. xxv. 9; in the halls of 
Eastern palaces, notice of the, Esth. 
i. 6; used for doors, 1b. 

Hanging gardens of Babylon, notice of 
the, Dan. iv. 30 

Haran (Charan), the Charre of the 
Romans, its site and present state, 
Gen. xi. 31; Ezek. xxvii. 23 

Hare, notice of the, Lev. xi. 6 

Harem, of deceased king the property 
of his successor, 2 Sam. xii. 8; 
women, contentment of, Cant. iv. 12; 
of the Persian kings, Esth. ii. 17 

Hareth, notice of, 1 . xxii. 5 

Harlots, attire of, in the East, Prov. vii. 
10; Eastern, impudence of the, 
Prov. ix. 14 

Harod, the well of, notice of, Judg. vii. 1 

Harold’s stones, notice of, Lev. xxvi. 1 

Harp, first invented by Jubal, Gen. iv. 
21; notice of ancient, Ps. xliii. 4; 


xcll. 3 

Harp-tomb at Thebes, notice of the, Ps. 
xcil. 3 

Hart, notice of the, Ps. xlii. 1 [Stag] 

Ilarvest, opening ceremony of, among 
the Jews, Lev. xxiii. 10; or in- 
gathering feast, notice of the, tb. 34; 
Deut. xiv. 21; scene from Homer, 
Ruth ii. 1 ; season in Palestine, Gen. 
viii. 22; dangers of, in some Eastern 
countries, Ps. cxxvi. 6 

Hauran (Auranitis), notice of the, Ezek. 
xlvii. 16; misery of the cultivators 
of the, Judg. vi. 4 

Havath, notice of, 2 Kings xvii. 24 

Havilah, site of the land of, Gen. ii. 
11; extent of the country so called, 
} Sam. xv. 7 

‘ Having a name in a street,” equiva- 
lent to fame, Job xviii. 17 

Hawarah, fountain of, described, Exod. 
xv. 23 


hs ne eeteeneennsnaeneee 


| Hawk, notice of the, Lev. xi. 16; Job 


Xxxix, 26; used in hunting wild 
beasts in the East, Prov. xxx. 17 
Hay not made in the East, Prov. xxvii. 

25 


Hazel, the, Gen. xxx. 37 

Hazor, notice of, Josh. xii. 19, 20 

Head, covering and uncovering the, in 
prayer, remarks on, 1 Cor. xi. 4; 
covered in grief, instances of the, 
2 Sam. xv. 30; the seat of female 
modesty, 1 Cor. xi. 5; of Eastern 
women always covered, Is. xlvii. 2; 
equivalent to ‘ life’ in Eastern lan- 
guage, 1 Sam, xxviii. 2 

Heads of animals never used as food 
by the Egyptians, Lev. xvi. 21 

Heads of the slain, heaped up for monu- 
ments, 2 Kings x. 8; practice of 
cutting off the, Judg. vii. 25 

Heads of hair, instances of long, 
2 Sam. xiv. 26 

‘ Healing in his wings,’ illustration of 
this phrase, Mal. iv. 2 

‘ Heaping coals of fire on the head of 
an enemy,’ explanation of the phrase, 
Rom. xii. 20 

sail of stones on murder-spots, 
2 Sam. xviii. 17 


Heath, Jer. xvii. 6 
ee meaning of, among the Jews, 
8. ii, 1 

Heatheus not excluded from making 
voluntary offerings in the temple, 
Lev. i. 4 

Heating apartments in the Kast, mode 
of, Jer. xxxvi. 22 

Heavens, Jewish division of the, 2 Cor. 
xii. 2 

Hebrew, the primitive lan Gen. 
xi. 1; square characters dats of the 
adoption of the, Ezra x. 1; vowel- 
points, purpose of the, 1 Kings xvii. 
6; text, supposed interpolation in 
the, of Deut. x. 6, 7; interpolation 
of a letter exposed, Judg. xviii. 30 ; 
origin of the name, Gen. x. 1; de- 
rivation and application of this 
name, xiv. 13; distinguished from 
Israelite, <b. ; defensive armour de- 
scribed, 1 Sam. xvii. 5; arms, offen- 
sive and defensive, Josh. v. 8; army, 
divisions of, 2 Kings ix. 25; Atiach: 
ment to the idolatry of Egypt, Exod. 
xxxii. 4; brickmaking in the time 
of Moses explained, from an ancient 
Egyptian painting, v. 19; barial- 
grounds, notice of, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
4; camp, arrangement of a, Nam. 

. xxiv. 5; chrono from the crea- 
tion to the Flood, Gen. v. 1; chro- 
nology after the Flood, its manifest 
inaccuracy, xi. 12; commerce, no- 
tice of, 2 Chron. ix. 28; commer- 
cial intercourse with Tyre, Ezek. 
XXvii. 17; conveyancing, notice of, 
Jer, xxxii. 9; corruption by idola- 
try, xi. 13; domestic economy, Prov. 
xxxi. 13-19, 24; ‘elders,’ conjec- 
ture regarding the, Num. i. 16; en- 
signs or standards, notice of, il. 2; 
families devoted to particular tradea, 
1 Chron. iv. 14; idolatrous proces- 
sions, Amos v. 26; increase in 
Egypt, objections to the, answered, 
Num. i. 46; inscriptions of the 
Pealros, observations upon the, Ps. 
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xvi. title; xxil., title; kingdom, 
rogress and prosperity of, under 
David and Solomon, 1 Kings ii. 12; 
kings, despotic authority of the, iii. 
27; law of divorce, opinions con- 
cerning, Deut. xxiv. 1; law of 
sanctuary, superiority of the, 1 
Kings il. 20; luxury, usages of, 
Amos vi. 4; lyre, discussion regard- 
ing, Ps. xlii. 4; military force 
under David, 1 Chron. xxvii. 1; 
Pentateuch of the black Jews of 
Malabardescribed, Deut. xxxi. 24; 
priest also a physician, Lev. xiii. 
1, 4; priests, attire of the, its origin, 
Exod. xxviii. 2; priests officiated 
barefoot, Lev. vili. 6; propensity to 
idolatry, Judg. ii. 11, 14; return 
from Babylon, date of the, Jer. xxv. 
12; ritual similar to the Egyptian, 
Exod. xxv. 2; route from Egypt to 
Moab, tabular view and di 
account of the, Num. xxxili. 1; 
sandals and shoes, notice of, Ruth 
iv. 8; Scriptures, the three divisions 
of the, Luke xxiv. 44; shout of 
loyalty, 2 Chron. xxiii. 11; signets, 
notice of, 1 Kings xxi. 8; slaves, 
vast numbers of, in ancient times, 
Deut. xxviii. 68; stringed instru- 
ments, Ps. xliii. 4; Ixxxvili. tttle ; 
xcii. 3; sufferings under the Ca- 
naanites, Judg. v. 113; tabernacle, 
its resemblance to, and difference 
from, the Egyptian tabernacles, 
Exod. xxv. 9; treatment of war pri- 
soners considered, Judg. i. 7 ; tribes, 
marching order of the, described, 
Num, x. 6; trumpets, notice of the, 
Ps. xcviii. 6; war-law, usages and 
severity of the, Deut. xx. 10-15; 
warfare, preliminaries and peculiari- 
ties of, Judg. xx.1; 7b. 10; women’s 
devotion to Astarte, Ezek. xiii. 18; 
women’s passion fur being mothers, 
Judg. xi. 37; worship of Moloch, 
notice of, Lev. xviii. 21; year, be- 
ginning of the, changed, Exod. ix. 31, 
32; and Egyptian forms of worship 
compared, Ezek. xlvi. 3; and hea- 
then practice in matters of sacri- 
fice, case of the identity of, Num. 
xix. 2 

Hebrews, the; early national constitu- 
tion of, compared with that of the 
Arabs and Eelauts of Persia, Num. 
1.16; condition of, under the Judges, 
and their reasons for demanding a 
king, 1 Sem. vill. 5; consternation 
of, on their first defeat, accounted for, 
Josh. vii. 5; alle expulsion of, 
from Egypt, examined, Lev. xiii. 3; 
their first desire of a king, Judg. 
viii. 22; their internal government, 
Judg. ii. 16; kept a distinct people 
by their dietetic regulations, Lev. 
xi. 2 [see also Israelites; Jews] 

Hebron, site, view, great antiquity, and 
historical notice of, Gen. xiil. 18; 
tombs of the patriarchs and pools at, 
ib. ; description of the present city 
and its environs, 70. 

Heifer, sacrifice of the red, Num. xix. 
2; Gen. v. 9 

Height of stature associated with dig- 
nity and honour among ancient 
nations, 1 Sam. x. 23 


Helbeh, the grass eaten by the Egyp- 
tians, described, Num. xi. 5 

Helbon, notice of the wine of, Ezek. 
XXvii. 18 

Helena, St., notice of, Heb. xiii. 12 

Helena of Adiabene's, conversion to 
the Hebrew faith, Matt. xxiii. 15; 
bounties to the Jews, Acts xi. 28 

Heliopolis, site and history of, Gen. 
xli. 45; Ezek. xxx. 17 

Heliopolis, or Baalbek, notice of, Josh. 
xi. 17 

Hell, Jewish notions about, Luke xvi. 28 

Hellenistic Jews despised by native, 
Acts xxii. 2 

Helmets, ancient, described, 1 Sam. 
xvii, 5 

Hem of the garment of our Lord the 
same as the fringe of the Hebrews, 
Num. xv. 38 

Hemp fabrics, notice of, Prov. xxxi. 22 

Henna used in dyeing the beard red, 
2 Sam. xix. 24; shrub and dye, 
notice of the, Cant. i. 14; Judg. v. 8 

Heraldic figure on the standards of 
the Jews, Num. ii. 2 

Herdman, importance of the chief, 
1 Sam, xxi. 7 

Hepatoscopia, the ancient superstition 
of, Ezek. xxi. 21 

Hereditary, blood-feuds of the Arabs, 
regulation of the, Num. xxxv. 12; 
land, law relating to, Lev. xxv. 23; 
xxvii. 22 

Hermas and Hermes, notice of, Rom. 
xvi. 14 

Hermit of Mount Hor, notice of the, 
Num, xx. 27 

Herod Agrippa, notice of, Acts xii. 1; 
Matt. xiv. 1; mockery of, at Alex- 
andria, Luke xxiii. 11; awful death- 
scene of, Acts xii. 21 

Herod Antipas { Herod the Tetrarch] 

Herod ‘ the Great,’ notice of, Matt. 11. 
1; policy of, Mark iii. 6 ; conspiracy 
agniust, Acts xxiii. 12; his promise 
‘with an oath’ illustrated, Matt. xiv. 7 

Herod's repairs of the second temple, 
remarks on, Hag. ii. 9 

Herod the Tetrarch, notice of, Matt. i1. 
22; xiv. 1 

Herod's funeral, notice of, 2 Sam. iii. 31 

Herodiaus, notice of the, Mark iii. 6 

Herodias, notice of, Matt. xiv. 1, 3; her 
divorce of her husband, Mark x. 12 

Herodion, notice of, Rom. xvi. 11 

Heroes resembling Samson, list of, 
Judg. xvi. 22 

Heron, notice of the, Lev. xi. 19 

Heroopolis, notice of, Exod. i. 11 

Heshbon, site and notice of, Num. xxi. 
26; fish-pools at, notice of, Cant. vii. 4 

Hewers of wood in the East, Deut. 
xxix. 11 

Hewing in pieces, a punishment still 
in the East, 1 Sam. xv. 33 

Hezekiah’s, attempt to reclaim Isracl 
to God, remarks on, 2 Chron. xxx. 
1; disease and cure, notice of, ls. 
xxxviii. 1; hydraulic operations in 
Jerusalem, 2 Chron. xxxil. 30 

Hiddekel identical with the Tigris, 
Gen. ii. 14 

Hierapolis, notice of, Col. iv. 13 

High-places, in the plains of Babylonia, 

en. xi. 4; inquiries concerning, 

2 Chron. xxviii. 25 


Higher seats, respect attached to, in 


ersia, Esth. iii. 1 

High-priest, dress of the Jewish, de- 
scribed, Exod. xxviii, 2-42; of the 
Jews allowed only one wife, 1 Tim. 
lil. 2; service of the, on the day of 
expiation, Heb. vi. 19; ix. 7 

High-priest of Cybele, bloody conse- 
cration of the, Lev. viii. 23 

High-priest’s servant’s ear, remarks 
upon the miraculous cure of, Luke 
xxii, 51 

High-priests, irregularity in the suc- 
cession of the, in later times, Luke 
ili, 2; number of, under the first 
and second temples, Heb. vii. 7; 
from Seraiah to Jaddua, succession 
of the, Neh. xii. 11 

High-priesthood, a purchaseable office 
in later times, Heb. v. 4 

Hill of Offence, site of the, 2 Kings 
Xxiii. 18 

Hillel, notice of the school of, Matt. 
xix. 3; 1 Cor. xiii. 2 

Hin, the measure s0 called, Ex. xxx. 24 

Hind, the, Gen. xlix. 21; swiftness, 
and hardness of hoof of, Ps. xviii. 33 

Hindoo, bards described, 2 Sam. xix. 
35; custom of giving drink to tra- 
vellers, Mark ix. 41; custom under 
misfortunes, Job xlii. 11; expres- 
sions of malignant triumph, Ps. 
Xxxv. 21; expression for abject 
submission, villi. 6; feasts to the 
poor, Matt. xxxii. 9; idol-cars, 
Amos v. 26; judgment resembling 
that of Solomon, 1 Kings iii. 27; 
marriage processions described, 

’ Matt. xxv. 10; priesthood heredi- 
tary, Lev. xxi. 17; regulation re- 
garding marriage and deformed 
persons, 1b. 13, 17; religious pro- 
cessions, Ps. Ixviii. 25; rites re- 
sembling those of Moloch, 2 Kings 
xvii. 17; sacrifice of a horse as a 
sin offering, Lev. xvi. 21; impre- 
catory war-rites, Num. xxiii. 1; 
weaving, notice of, Judg. xvi. 13 

Hinges not used to doors in the East, 
1 Kings vi. 31; Prov. xxvi. 14 

Hinnom, the vale of, described, 1 
Chron. xiii. 9 ; 

Hippopotamus, notice of the, Job xl. 
15-23 

Hiram (King), important assistance of, 
to Solomon, 1 Kings v. 6; ix. 14; 
his enigmatical encounters with So- 
lomon, | Kings x. 1 

Hiram, the architect, varied attain- 
ments of, 1 Kings vi. 2; vii. 14 

Hissing to bees, custom of, Is. v. 26 

Hit (the Is of Herodotus), site of, fixed, 
Gen. xi. 3; bitumen pits at, 26. 

Hittites, notice of the, Deut. vii. 1 ; cos- 
tume and usages of the, 2 Chron. viii.7 

Hivites, notice of the, Deut. vii. 1 

Hobah, notice of, Gen. xiv. 15 

Hoe, the most ancient agricultural in- 
strument, described, Hos, x. 11 

Hog, prohibited as food among several 
ancient nations, Lev. xi. 7; and 
among Mohammedang, ib. ; subject 
to leprosy, 35. 

Holocaustic sacrifice, antiquity and 
purpose of the, Lev. i. 4; vi. 9 

Holy camel with the Mahmil described, 

um. X. 6 
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Holy Land, present desolation of the, 
Deut. vii. 22; natural beauty and 
productiveness of the, viii. 7, 8; pe- 
culiarly ‘a land flowing with milk 
and honey,’ Num. xiv. 8; the bounda- 
ries of the, xxxiv. 2, 6, 7, 10 

Holy of Holies, described, Exod. xxv. 
9,10; xxvi. 30 

Holy place of the Tabernacle described, 
Exod. xxv. 9; xxvi. 30 

Holy Sepulchre, description of the, 

ark xvi. 2 

‘Holy women’ of the Hebrews, an 
ascetic institution, Exod. xxxviii. 8 

Homage, paid to priests in the East, 
Matt. x1v. 36; paid to emirs or sheikhs 
in the East, Job xxix. 7-9 

Homicides, Moslem law and usage 
respecting, Num. xxxv. 12; entitled 
to sanctuary under the Mosaic law, 
Josh. xx. 2 

Honey, not always bee-honey in Scrip- 
ture, Gen. xliii. 11; of Palestine, 
superior quality of the, Num. xiv. 8 

Hoods, description of, Is. iii, 22, 23 

Hoopoe, notice of the, Lev. xi. 19 

Horeb, the name of a mountain group, 
not of a particular summit, Deut. 1. 
6; Exod, xix. 2 

Horites, notice of the, Gen. xxxvi. 9 

Horn, an emblem of sovereignty, Ps. 
cxxxii. 17; a symbol of power and 
glory, 1 Sam. i. 1; head-dresses of 
the Druses described, 2d. 

Hornets, miracle of the, defended, 
Josh, xxiv. 12 

Horned viper, notice of the, Gen. xlix. 


17 

Horns, of Alexander the Great, re- 
marks upon the, Dan. viii. 5; as in- 
struments of sound, remarks upon, 
Josh. vi. 11; symbols of power, 
Amos vi. 13; of ivory, notice of, 
Ezek. xxvii. 15 ; symbols of military 

rowess, 1 Kings xxii. 11 

‘Horns of the Altar,’ opinions regard- 
ing the use of the, Exod. xxvii. 2; 
catching hold of the, 1 Kings i. 51 

Horonaim, notice of, Is. xv. 5 

Horse-gate in Jerusalem, site of the, 
Jer, xxxi. 40 

Horse-leach, horror of the Easterns for 
the, Prov. xxx. 15 

Horse-trade established by Solomon, 
2 Chron. i. 16 

Horses, not much used by the Israel- 
ites, Gen. xiii. 2; not very common 
among the Arabs, 1b.; reasons for 
the prohibition of, Deut. xvii. 15; 
various descriptions of, Job xxxix. 
19; houghing of, in Jewish warfare, 
2 Sam. viii. 4; used in the plains of 
Syria only, Num. xxii. 24; did not 
exist in South Palestine in Joshua’s 
time, Josh. xi. 6; brought from 
Egypt by Solomon, 1 Kings x. 28; 
now little used for draught in the 
East, 1 Sam. vi. 10; of Armenia, 
Ezek. xxvii. 14; did not exist in 
Arabia before the Christian era, 
Josh. xi. 6; and chariots, dedicated 
to the sun, 2 Kings xxiii. 11 

Hospitality, obligations of, in the East, 
2 Sam. xii, 4; a religious duty in 
the East, Job xxxi. 17, 32; neces- 
sity for, among the early Christians, 
Rom. xii. 138. 
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Hoet of Heaven, worship of the, Job 
XxXxi. 26 
Hot season in Palestine, Gen. viii. 22 
Hours, first oecurrence of the word, 
in Scriptare, Dan. iii. 6; Jewish di- 
- vision of the day into, Acts iii. 1; 
used to estimate distances in West- 
ern Asia, Gen. xxx. 36 ; numbered 
from their endings, Matt. xx. 6 
House, used in the sense of home, Gen. 
XXvVii. 15; used in the sense of tent, 
xXxxiii. 17; used in the sense of 
tomb, instances of, 1 Sam. xxv. | 
Houses, the earliest forms of man’s 
dwelling, Gen. iv. 20; in the time 
of Moses, small, Lev. xiv. 45; laws 
relating to, among the Jews, xxv. 
23, 24; of idols, were they temples 
or towns? Judg. ix. 4; of the Kast, 
description of, in explanation of the 
letting down the sick man through 
the roof, Luke v. 19; ambition for 
building, in the East, Deut. xx. 5 
House-leprosy, fostered by the sove- 
reigns of Germany, Lev. xiv. 48; 
different explanations of, tb. 34 
House-tops, reso to for various 
purposes, Is. xxii. 1; in the East, 
notice of, Ps. cxxix. 6; Prov. xxi. 9 
Howdah, description of a, Cant. iii. 9 
Huldah, the prophetess, notice of, 2 
Chron. xxxiv. 22 
Human life, respect for, shown by the 
usages of the Mosaic law, Num. 
Xxxi. 19 
Human sacrifice, origin and wide- 
spread practice of, Jer. xix. 5; prin- 
ciple of the practice of, Mic. vi. 7 
Humility rewarded and honoured, 
Nam. xi. 26 
Hunting scene from Takt-i-Bostan 


. described, Ezek. xvii. 20 


Hurricanes in the Levant described, 
1 Kings xviii. 44 

Husband among Asiatics no power to 
show partiality among his wives, 
Gen. xxx. 16 

Hushai’s speeches to Absalom, hyper- 
bolical style of, illustrated, 2 Sam. 
Xvil. 13 

Husks of the swine [Carob-tree] 

Huzzab, various interpretations of, 
Nah. ii. 7 

Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, account 
of the, Gen. xlvi. 34; Deut. ii. 23 

Hymns sung at the Jewish Passover, 
Ps. exiii. title 

Hyperbole, instances of, illustrative of 
that of St. John in John xxi. 25; 
instances of Eastern, 2 Sam. xvii. 13 

Hyrax Syriacus, notice of the, Lev. 
xi. 5; Prov. xxx. 26 

Hyssop, described and identified with 
the caper-plant, Exod. xii. 22 


I. 


Ibis, wonderful respect of the Egyp- 
tians for the, Exod. viii. 26; uotice 
of the, Lev. xi. 17 

Tbn-Saoud, the Wahabee Sultan’s 
preaching, account of, Eccl. i. 1 

Ibrahim Pasha, his respect for his 
mother, 1 Kings ii. 19 

Ice used by the Hebrews to cool their 
drinks, Prov. xxv. 13 





Iconium, notice of, Acts xiv. } 

Idalah, notice of, Josh. xix. 15 

Tdol manufacture described, Is. xliv. 13 

Idol-statues, erect and sitting, notice of, 
Jer. x. 5 

Idolatries, general glance at ancient, 
1 Kings xx. 23; prevalent notions 
of, 2 Kings xvii. 26 

Idolatrous cities, remarks on the pu- 
nishment of, Dent. xiii. 16 

Idolatry, classification of the forms of 
ancient, Rom. i. 23; origin and pro- 
gress of, Deut. iv. 15.16: Job xxx. 26 

Idols, called ‘the dead ones,’ why? 
Deut. xxvi. 14; carried in proces- 
sions, Is. xlvi. 2; carried to battle, 
1 Sam. iv. 3 

Idumea, notice of, Gen. xxxvi.9; de- 
solation of, Is. xxxiv. 11-15 

Idumeans, sketch of the history of the, 
Gen. xxxvi. 9 

ee notice of, Rom. xv. 19 

‘Image of jealousy,’ meaning of the 
Ezek. vil.3 ee 

Imagery, chambers of, described, Ezek. 
Vili, 10 

Images, borrowed from the lion, Job 
lv. 10; x. 16 

Images, use of, in patriarchal times, 
and under the old law, Gen. xxxi. 
19; wholly interdicted, or only for- 
bidden for idolatrous purposes ? 
Deut. v. 8, 9; not forbidden to the 
Hebrews except for idolatrous pur- 
peas 1 Kings vii. 23; in David's 

ouse, notice of the, 1 Sam. xix. 13; 

said to have fallen from heaven, Acts 
xix. 35 ; danger and reprobation of 
the worship of, Exod. xxxii. 5. 

Immutability of the law, an article of 
the Hebrew creed, Heb. vii. 12 

Imposition of hands in blessing, Matt. 
xix. 13 

Impositions of Pagan priests, Jer 
Xxiii. 25 

Imprecations, belief in the efficacy of, 
Num. xxii. 6; xxiii. 1 

Imprisonment, not a mode of punish- 
ment in the time of Moses, Lev. 
xxiv. 115; practice of the Hebrews 
regarding, Jer. xxxviil. 6; not re 
cognised as a punishment in the 
East, xxxvii. 15; xxxvili. 6; for 
debt, the only case of, in Scrip- 
ture, considered, Matt. xviii. 30 

sat ase sins of, most common among 
the Jews at the coming of Christ, 
John viii. 7 

Incense, different kinds of, Exod. xxx. 
23, 34; Altar, description and po- 
sition of, <b. 1; offerings, antiquity 
of, ib. 7; offerings to idols, notice 
of, Ezek. vi. 13 

Incident of night travel in the East, 
Ezek, xxxiv. 25 

India, intercourse of ancient Egypt 
with, Exod. xxxv. 35 

Indian, trade of the ancient Arabians, 
Exod. xxx. 23; Yogee, enthusiasm 
of the, Is. xlii. 19 

Indigo used by the ancient Egyptians, 
Exod. xxxv. 35 

Infants, custom of salting, Ezek. xvi. 
4; exposure of, among the ancients, 
Rom. i. 31; question about their 
sinning before birth, John ix. 2 

Inheritance, remarks on the Jewish 
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law of, respecting daughters, Num. 
Xxvii. 7 
Ink, in Eastern countries, peculiarity 
of, Num. v. 23; Eastern, ancient 
and modern, Jer. xxxvi. 18 
Inkhorns of the East described, Ezek. 
ix. 2 
Inlaying with gold, the art of, known 
to the ancient Persians, Num. xxxi. 8 
Innocents, notice of the massacre of 
the, Matt. ii. 16 
Inscriptions carried before or by per- 
sons condemned to be crucified, 
Lake xxiii. 38; on the Cross, dif- 
ferent reports of the, Matt. xxvii. 
37; on houses among the ancient 
Egyptians, and the Mohammedans, 
Deut. vi. 9; on Jewish sepulchres, 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 4; on metal vessels 
and bells, Zech. xiv. 20; on stone 
and brick, antiquity of the practice, 
od, xxx1i. 15 
Insignia of Royalty, ancient, 2 Sam. 
i. 10 
Insolvent debtors, treatment of, among 
the Jews and Romaus, Matt. xviii. 
25, 30 
Intercourse witb foreigners discouraged 
by the old law, Dent. xvii. 15 
Interest, of money in ancient times, 
Luke xix. 23; for loans, forbidden 
among the Mohammedans, Deut. 
| xxili. 19 
Interior decorations of the East, Is. 
liv. 11, 12 
Interment of the dead, secured by the 
Mosaic law, Num. xix. 11; speedy, 
among the Jews, John xi. 39; Acts 
v. 6 
Investiture by a ring, instances of, 
Gen. xli. 42 
Invitation, of guests, Eastern usages 
about, Matt. xxii. 3; to a banquet, 
singular mode of, Prov. ix. 2,3; to 
enter a house in Asia inspires fear, 
Gen. xliii. 18 
Iphigeneia, remarks on the sacrifice 
of, Mic. vi. 7 
Irak-Arabi, a part of Nimrod’s king- 
dom in the land of Shinaar, Gen. x. 10 
Iron, known in the time of Moses, but 
little used, Lev. vi. 28; not in ge- 
neral use in Samson’s time, J ae 
xvi. 21; and iron-mines of Pales- 
tine, notice of the, Deut. viii. 9; 
bedsteads, ancient, notice of, iii. 11; 
chariots of the Canaanites, armed or 
not? Judg. i. 19; tools in use among 
the ancient Egyptians, Deut. xxvii. 5 
Irrigation, system of, and machines 
for,in Egypt, Deut. xi. 10; of East- 
erm gardens, mode of the, 2 Kings 
xix. 24; various modes of, Prov. xx. 
5; of the plain of Babylon, ancient 
system of the, Jer. 1. 38 ; by rills near 
Damascus described, Ezek. xvii. 4 
Isaac, ee acquiescence in the 
intended sacrifice of him by Abra- 
ham, Gen. xxii. 9; various usages 
illustrative of the process of his 
marriage with Rebekah, xxiv. 4-67 ; 
cause of his preference for Esau, 
Xxv. 34 
Isaiah’s death, manner of, Heb. xi. 37 
Ischiatic nerve extraeted from the legs 
of animals eaten by the Jews, Gen. 
xxxii. 32 
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Ishmael, the first named by divine di- 
rection before birth, Gen. xvi. 11; 
charaeteristics of himself and his 
descendants, 1b. 12; change effected 
in his condition by the birth of Isaac, 
xxi. 10; his agony in the desert 
from thirst, ib. 15; reclaims the 
aboriginal Arabians from idolatry, 
xxv. 16; his descendants the 
‘mixed Arabians’ become the 
prevailing race, 1b.; believed by 
the Moslems to have been the child 
of promise, 7d. 

Ishmaelites include all the descendants 
of Abraham except the Israelites, 
Gen. xxxvii. 25; include the Mi- 
dianites, Judg. viii. 24 

Isis, the female Osiris, worship of, 
Deut. iv. 16; first-fruits offered to, 
by the Egyptians, xxvi. 14; wor- 
ship of, described, Ezek. xlvi. 3 

Islamism [Mohammedan ; Moslem] 

Isles of the Gentiles, meaning of this 
phrase, Gen. x. 5 

Ispahan, notice of the palace at, Esth.i. 5 

Israel and Judah, territories of the 
kingdoms of, distinguished, 1 Kings 
Xil. 17 

Israelite, distinguished from Hebrew 
as the sacred name of the people, 
Gen. xiv. 13; neglect of sacrifice 
whilst in Egypt, explained, Exod. 
vii. 26; people, number of, ae 
Egypt, xii. 837; conquests, connec 
view of the, Josh. xi. 1 

Israelites, oppression of the, under the 
Theban dynasty, Exod. i.8 ; length 
of their sojourn in Egypt, xii. 40; 
means taken to keep them a dis- 
tinct people, Lev. xxi. 5; their 


relation to God under the Mosaic 


law, Exod. xxv. 2,9; great slaughter 
of, under Jeroboam, 2 Chron. xiii. 
17; their propensity to the sym- 
bolic idolatry of Egypt, Exod. xxv. 
2; xxxii, 4, 5; their sufferings 
from the Canaanites, Judg. iv. 2 
Israelitish, women not required to at- 
tend at the festivals, Judg. xxi. 21; 
woman’s son, the first blasphemer, 
remarks upon his crime and punish- 


ment, Lev. xxiv. 11 [see also He- 
brew ] 

Isthmian games, notice of the, 1 Cor. 
1.2; ix. 24 


Italian band, remarks on the, Acts x. 1 

Itch, formidable character of the, in 
the East, Deut. xxvili. 27 

Iturea, notice of, Luke ni. 1 

Ivory, use and supply of, in ancient 
times, 2 Chron. ix. 21; structures 
and decorations in the East, 1 Kings 
xxii. 39; tablets for writing on, de- 
scribed, Deut. xxxi. 24 ° 


J. 


Jabbok, the modern Zerka, its course 
described, Gen. xxxii. 22 

Jabesh-Gilead, notice of, Judg. xxi. 8 

Jabin, King of Canaan, great power 
of, Judg. iv. 2 

Jachin and Boaz pillars ; origin of the 
names, 1 Kings vii. 21 

Jacinth, notice of the, Rev. xxii. 20 

Jackal, description of the, Judg. xv. 4 


Jacob, vow and pillar of memorial of, 
Gen, xxviii. 18; his wooing of Ra- 
chel illustrated by modern usages 
among the Arabs, xxix. 18, 19; ex- 
planation of the deception practised 
upon him in the case of Leah, ib. 
25; this deception paralleled by a 
modern instance, tb. ; his over-reach- 
ing character, xxx. 42; evidence 
of his wealth, and skill as a cattle- 
breeder, xxxii. 14; his struggle 
with the angel and change of name, 
th. 25, 28; his respectful be- 
haviour to Esau, xxxiil. 3, 11; his 
passiveness under Dinah’s ravish- 
ment explained, xxxiv. 5 

Jacob’s well, near Sychar, described, 
Prov. xx. 5; John iv. 6 

Jael’s motives for the murder of Sisera, 
Judg. iv. 21 

Jahaz, notice of, Josh. xili, 17; Is. 
xv. 4 

Jailers, duties of ancient, Matt. xviii. 34 

Jair, remarks concerning the villages 
founded by, Deut, iii. 14; 1 Chron. 
11, 22 

Jannes and Jambres, Jewish traditions 
about, 2 Tim. iii. 8 

Janoah, notice of, 2 Kings xv. 29 

Japheth, the nations sprung from, Gen. 


x. 1 

Japho, now Jaffa [Joppa 

Jareb, interpretations of 
name, Hos. x. 6 

Jarha, an Egyptian slave, inherits in 
Judah, 1 Chron. ii. 35 

Jasher, probable character of this lost 
book, Josh. x. 13 

Jashobeam, his feats of valour con- 
sidered, 1 Chron. xi. 11 

Jason, notice of, Rom. xvi. 21 

Jasper, notice of the, Exod. xxxix. 
13; Rev. xxi. 11 ‘ 

Jattir or Jether, site of, 1 Sam. xxx. 
27 

Javan, notice of, Ezek. xxvii. 13, 19 

Javelins, ancient, described, Judg. v. 8 

Jazer, description of the land of, Num. 
xxxii. 1; site of the city of, fixed, 
ib. 3 

Jealousy or suspected adultery, efficacy 
of the process of trial ordained for, 
Num. v. 29 

Jebel Katherin, the highest summit in 
Horeb, described, Ixxod. xix. 2 

Jebel Musa, description of its claims 
to be the Sinai of Scripture, Exod. 
xix. 2 

Jebel Sussafeh, its claims to be the 
Sinai of Scripture, Exod. xix. 2 

Jebus, site of the hill fortress of, 2 
San. v. 6 

Jebusites, notice of the, Deut. vii. 1; 
costume and usages of the, 2 Chron. 
viil. 7 

Jeduthun, notice of, Ps. xxxix. title 

Jehoiachin's precedence paralleled, 2 
Kings xxv. 30 

Jehonadab, son of Rechab, notice of, 2 
Kings x. 15 

Jehoshaphat, notice of the valley of, 
Joel ii}. 2 

Jehoshaphat’s commission to instruct 
the people, 2 Chron. xvii. 9 

JEHOVAH, discussion regarding the 
first revelation of this name, Exod. 
vi, 3; its meaning, tb.; Jewish no 
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tions about the effi of this name, 

Acts iv. 7; not denied by the pagans 
to be a god, but to be the only God, 
2 Kings xvii. 26. 

Jehu's reforms, extent of, 2 Kings x. 29 

Jemshid's jewels, story about, Acts 
xii. 21 

Jephthah’s, qualifications asa military 
feader Judg. xi. 3; vow, considered 
and illustrated, xi. 30, 31; faith, 
valour, and questionable piety, dis- 
cussion respecting, Heb. xi. 32; 
daughter’s fate compared with that 
of Iphigeneia, Judg xi. 40 

Jerahmeelites, notice of the, 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10 

Jerboa, notice of the, 1 Sam. vi. 4 

Jeremiah, expectations of the Jews 
from the return of, John i. 21; dis- 
cussion about the extract quoted 
from, by St. Matthew, Matt. xxvii. 9 

Jericho, the plains of, described, Josh. 

v. 10; site and ruins of the city of, 

described, ii. 1; Lev, xxvi, 33; road 

from Jerusalem to, described, Luke 


x. 30 

Jeroboam’s, alteration of the time of 
the festivals, reasons for, 1 Kings 
xii. 32; sin, xii, 28, 31 

Jerusalem, site of, partly in Judah, 
partly in Benjamin, Josh. xv. 63; 
site and environs of, described, 2 
Sam. v. 6; reasons for the silence of 
the Old Law regarding the choice 
of, as the place of God’s service, 
Deut. xii. 5; approach to, described, 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 1, 2; circumference of, 
at different periods, Neh. vii. 4; 
assault upon, by Cestius, Mark xiii. 
14; climate of, Prov. xxvi. 1; de- 
dication of the walls of, Neh. xii, 
27; internal condition of, at the a 
proach of the Romans, Mark xiii. 
14; opinions about the dimensions 
of, Ezek, xviii. 16; supply of water 
to, Lam. v. 4; siege, capture, and 
demolition of, by Titus, Luke xxi. 
20; remarks on the fulfilment of 
the prophecies respecting, Mark xiii. 
2; opinions about the dimensions of 
the heavenly, Rev. xxii. 16 

Jerusalem earth, Jewish regard for, 
and use of, 2 Kings v. 17 

Jerusalem Jews, superiority affected 
by the, Acts vi. 1 

Jesse’s sons, notice of; 1 Chron. ii. 13 

Jether, Abigail's husband, notice of, 1 
Chron. ii. 17 

Jewel head-gear of the East, notice of, 
Cant. i. 10 

Jewellers, business of Eastern, Matt. 
xili, 45 

Jewels, worn by the ancient Egyptians, 
Exod. ili. 22; Num. xaxi. 50; grief 
of Orientals at parting with, Lain. 
1 11 

Jewish ; carnival or feast of Purim, de- 
scribed, Esth. ix. 173; census, con- 
fined to the number of adult males, 
Num. i. 2; shifts adopted to find 
this number without the trouble of 
enumeration, 2b. ; ceremonial obser- 
vances similar to the Egyptian, 
Exod. xxv. 2; chronology from the 
passage of the Jordan to the death 
of Joshua, Josh. xxiii. 1; covenants 
or constitutions, nature of, 2 Sam. 
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v. 3; dances, religious and recrea- 


tive, Judg. xxi. 19, 21; mode of 
measuring the day, Gen. i. 5; de- 
light in blaspheming Curyst, 1 Cor. 
xil. 3; deserters from Jerusalem, 
treatment of the, Luke xxi. 23; fes- 
- tivals, institution and object of the, 
Exod. xxiii. 14; funeral procession, 
Eccles. xii. 5; grievances under the 
Persian yoke, Neh. ix. 36; hatred 
of the Roman sway, Matt. xxii. 174 
high-priest, ceremonies of the con- 
secration of the, Lev. viii. 6, 12, 23; 
intercourse with the Gentiles, nature 
of, Acts x. 28 ; intolerance of apostates 
and Gentiles, Luke vi. 35; king’s 
portion of booty taken in war, Num. 
xxxi, 27; e customs, modern, 
Judg. xiv. 10-12; month, notice of 
the, Num. xxviii. 11; patriarchs, 
tombs of, at Machpelah, Gen. xxiii. 
19; population of the ‘ five cities’ of 
Egypt, Isa. xix. 18; practice of 
strangling those condemned to be 
burnt, origin of the, Lev. x. 2; pre- 
tenders to supernatural powers, Acts 
xix. 18; priest forbidden to shave 
the beard, Lev. xxi. 5; proselytes, 
corrupt zeal of the, Matt. xxiii. 15; 
revolt against the Romans, causes of 
the, xxiv. 6; revolt against the Ro- 
mans, connected account of the, ¢b.; 
Mark xiii. 14; slingers, distin- 
guished skill of the, Jndg. xx. 16; 
talith with fringes, described, Num. 
xv. 38; tribes, organisation of the, 
i. 163 year, civil and sacred, notice 
ofthe, Lev. xxiii. 24; xxv. 21; year, 
division of the, into six seasons, Gen. 
Vili. 22 
Jews, the, all taught some handicraft, 
Acts xviii. 3; allowed to govern 
themselves in matters of religion, 
under the Romans, xvili. 15; arro- 
ene of the, Rom. iii. 9; captured 
uring the war by the Romans, treat- 
ment and number of the, Luke xxi. 
24; ceremonies of the, instead of sa- 
crifice, Num. xxix. 39; desire of the, 
to die in the Holy Land, cause of 
the, 1 Thess. iv. 16; enrolment and 
taxation of the, under Augustus, 
Luke ii. 1; exempt from applying to 
heathen tribunals under the Romans, 
1 Cor. vi, 1; the great money-len- 
ders in the East, Deut. xxiii. 19; 
hardships of the, under the Persian 
yoke, Neh. ix. 36; their hatred for 
other nations, 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16; 
internal government of the, under 
the Persians, Ezra v. 3; not eating 
with Christians and heathens, reason 
of the, Dan. i. 8; ‘language,’ notice 
of the, Is. xxxvi. 11; the present 
number of the, Deut. xxvili. 62; 
their treatment by Titus, 1b. 68; who 
perished during the war with Ves- 
pasian and Titus, tabular statement 
of the, Luke xxi. 24 


Jews and Christians, expulsion of, 


from Rome, Acts xviii. 2 


Jews and Samaritans, origin of the 


hostility between, Ezra iv. 2; John 


iv. 9 
Jezebel’s, zeal for idolatry, reason for, 


1 Kings xvi. 31; fate, parallel of, 
2 Kings ix. 35 


Jezreel, allusions in this name, Hos. j. 


4; notice of, 1 Sam. xxix. 1 

Joab’s, displeasure against Abner, 
cause of, 2 Sam. iii. 24, 25; device 
to save Absalom considered, xiv. 7 

Joash’s fall into idolatry, remarks 
upon, 2 Chron. xxiv. 17 

Job, Book of, its value as an exponent 
of the old patriarchal religion, Job 
xiv. 7; divisions of the poetical part 
of the, iii. 1 

Job’s, era and wealth, Job i. 1, 3, 6; 
ii. 9; xxxviii. 31; disease, notice of, 
ii. 7; vii. 53 sin, nature of, iii. 1; 
wife, notice of, ii. 9; wish abont his 
adversary writing a book explained, 
Xxxi. 35 

John the Baptist’s birth, date of, Matt. 
ii. 1; how did Elizabeth know the 
name to be given him? Luke i. 60; 
the antitype of Elias, Mark ix. 12 

John, son of Annas, notice of, Acts iv. 6 

John, patriarch of Antioch, manifi- 
cence of, Mark xvi. 2 

John, St., the Evangelist, tradition of, 
1 John iv. 7 

John of Gischala, chief of the zealote, 
notice of, Mark xiii. 14; Luke xxi. 2 

Joints given to distinguished guests, | 
Sam. ix. 24 

Jokneam, notice of, Josh. xix. 14 

Joktheel [ Petra] 

Jonadab’s descendants, remarks about, 
Jer. xxxv. 19 

Jonah’s, gourd, notice of, Jonah iv. 6; 
great fish, discussion about, i. 17 

Jonathan, Moees'’s grandson, notice of, 
Jadg. xviii. 30 

Jonathan’s love for David, remarks 
upon, 1 Sam. xxiii. 17 

Jonathan’s son in David’s court, con- 
dition of, 2 Sam. ix. 11 

Jonathan, high-priest, B.c. 373-341, 
notice-of, Neh. xii. 11 

Jonath-elim-rechokim, explanation of, 
Ps. lvi. title 

Joppa, now Jaffa, notice of, Acts x. 5; 
Josh. xix. 46 

Jordan, the, its course traced, Gen. 
xiii. 10; view of, near Jericho, &.; 
date and manner of the of, 

‘ Josh. iii. 14; fords of, Judg. iil. 28; 
inundations of, Josh. iii. 15; used as 
an appellative, Job xl. 23 

Joseph, date of his birth, Gen. xlvi. 34; 
formation of his variegated dress, 
xxxvii. 3; invested by Pharaoh with 
a signet ring, xli. 42; his naturali- 
zation, tb. 43; interpretation of his 
Egyptian name, t. 45; idea | 
of his wife being of the royal blood, 

ib.; his administration of Egypt 
contrasted with that of Menemet 
Ali, xlvii. 19, 20; his tomb at She- 
chem, Josh. xxiv. 32; extraordinary 
blessing promised and bestowed on 
his descendants, Gen. xlix. 22 

Joseph’s pit, site of, Gen. xxxvil. 17 

Joseph’s well in Cairo, notice of, Gen 
xxiv. 16 

Joseph, St., dead before the commence-~ 
ment of our Lord’s ministry, John 11.3 

Joseph of Arimathsea’s object in obtain- 
ing our Lord’s body, Mark xv. 43 

Josephus, importance of the history of, 
Matt. xxiv. 6; interview of, with 
John of Gischala, Luke xxi. 20 
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Joshua’s, commission, Dent. xxxiv. 9; 
generalship defended, Josh. viii. 4; 
mission and character, xxiv. 29 

Jot, origin and force of this word, 
Matt. v. 18 

Jotham’s parable, remarks upon, Jadg. 
ix. 8 

Journey of the Hebrews from Egypt 
to Moab, Num. xxxili. 1 

Journeys, mode of estimating the 
length of, in Eastern countries, Gen. 
Xxx. 36 

Joy at the sinner’s repentance, Mos- 
on illustration of the, Luke xv. 6, 7 

Jubilee, derivation, proclamation, and 
festivities of the, Lev. xxv. 9; opi- 
nions about the time of the, 10 

Judea, pastures of, Gen. xlix. 8; silent 
desolation of its ruined cities de- 
scribed, Lev. xxvi. 33 [see also 
Holy Land; Palestine] 

Judah, an old Canaanitish name, Gen. 
Xxvi. 34; the domain of, xlix. 8; 
remarks upon the lot of, Josh. xv. 
1, 20, 21; xix. 1 

Judah, kingdom of, its position be- 
tween Egypt and Assyria politically 
considered, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20; and 
Israel, first formal alliance between 
the kingdoms of, 1 Kings xxii. 2; 
comparative view of the reigns of 
the kings of, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 

Judaizing teachers, notions impressed 
on converts by, 1 Cor. vii. 13; of 
the Corinthian church, corruptions 
of the, v. 1 

Judas, the character of, John xii. 6; 
sat next above Christ at the Last 
Supper ? xili. 235; accounts of his 
suicide reconciled, Matt. xxvii. 5 

Judas of Galilee, principles of, Luke 
xill. 1; Acts v. 37 

Judas Bar-sabas, notice of, Acts xv. 22 

Judges, institution of, among the Is- 
raelites contrasted with the Saxon 
institations of Alfred, Exod. xviii. 
25; office and authority of the He- 
brew, Judg. ii. 16 

Judicial business despatched very early 
in the morning by Eastern kings, 2 
Sam. xv. 2 

Juniper-tree, notice of the, Jer. xvii. 6; 
or Spanish broom, described, 1 Kings 
xix. 4; different species of, Lev. 
xiv. 4; Ps. cxx. 4 

Jupiter, mode of representing, Acts 
xiv. 12; statue of, set up on the site 
of the holy sepulchre, Heb. xiii. 12 

Justice administered by Eastern kings 
in person, 2 Sam. xv. 6 . 

Jutah or Juttah, notice of, Luke i. 39 


K. 


Kaaba, Arab legends about the, Gen. 
xii. 2, 13; Moslem legend about 
the, xxv. 16 

Kaboob, an Asiatic dish, described, 
Jadg. vi. 19 

Kadesh, the commencement of the 
desert wanderings, its site fixed, 
Num. xiii. 26; route of the Israelites 
from, after their second arrival at, 
xx. l ’ 

Kamsin winds, notice of the, Exod. 
xiv. 21; Deut. vii. 15 





Kandy, homage paid to the king of, 
Ps. Ixxii. 9 

Karnak sculpture commemorative of 
the triumph of Shishak over Judah, 
1 Kings xi. 40 

Kebla, or direction of the face in 
prayer, of various Eastern and an- 
cient nations, 1 Kings viii. 44; Exod. 
Xxv. 9 = 

Kebech, notice of the, Deut. xiv. 5 

Kedar, notice of, Ps. cxx. 5 

Kedarene villages, Is. xlii. 11 

Kedemoth, notice of, Josh. xiii, 17 

Kedesh, notice of, Josh. xii. 22 

Keeper’s lodge in fields and vineyards, 
Is. xxiv. 20; Jer. iv. 17 

Keilah, notice of, 1 Sam. xxiii. 2 

Kelaats, or dresses of honour in Per- 
sia, described, Gen. xli. 42; xlv. 22 

Kenites, notice of the, Num. xxiv. 7; 
Deut. vii. 1 . 

Kerak, shown not to be the ancient 
Petra, 2 Kings xiv. 7; Is. xvi. 1 
Kerchiefs of the votaries of Astarte, 
remarks upon the, Ezek. xiii. 18 
Kerman, inhuman treatment of the in- 

habitants of, 1 Sam. xi. 2 
Kermes insect, notice of the, Exod. 
XXXv. 35 
Kesitah, opinions about the value of 
the, Gen. xxxili. 19; disquisition 
upon this early medium of exchange, 
Job xlii. 11 
Keturah, wife of Abraham, notice of, 
Gen. xxv. 1 
Keys, carried on shoulders, instances 
of, Is. xxii. 22 
Khagigah, or Paschal sacrifice, notice 
of the, John xviii. 28 
Khalifs, election of the first, 2 Kings 
x. 15 
Khan, plan and arrangement of a, 
Luke ii. 7 
Khanoon, notice of the, Dan, iii. 10 
Khardal [ Mustard-tree } 
Khoosroo, ostentatious magnificence of, 
1 Kings xi. 3 
Kid, reasons for the law prohibiting it 
to be cooked in its mother's milk, 
Dent. xiv. 21 
Kidron, notice of the brook, 2 Sam. 
Xv. 23 
Kilt, or skirt, ancient, described, 1 
Sam. xvii, 5 
King, this title to be understood with 
at limitation in the history of 
astern countries, Gen. xiv. 1, 2,9; 
abrupt withdrawal of a, a signal for 
death, Esth. vii. 7; use of this word in 
Oriental superlatives, Judg. viii. 18 
King’s, daughter as a wife in the East, 
1 Sam. xix. 13; ‘friend,’ privileges 
of the among the Hebrews, 1 Kings 
iv. 5; gate to the second temple, 
notice of the, 1 Chron. ix 18; going 
in search of grass, instances of, 1 
Kings xviii. 5; horse in the East, 
usages respecting the, Esth. vi. 8; 
mother, great deference paid to the, 
in the East, 1 Kings ii. 19; sons 
bronght up by the principal nobles 
in the East, 2 Kings x. 6; words, 
usage of recording, Esth. vi. 1; 
wrath, effects of the, exemplified, 
Prov. xvi. 14 
Kingly government, Oriental propen- 
sity to, Deut. xvii. 14 


Kings, limited power of, in more an- 
cient times, Gen. xxxiv. 20 

Kinnor, the Hebrew lyre, observations 
on the, Ps. xliii, 4 - 

Kiosk [Garden kiosks] 

Kir, notice of, Is. xxii. 6 

Kirjathaim, notice of, Num. xxxii. 37 

Kirjath-Jearim, or Kirjath-Baal, notice 
of, Josh. ix. 17; 1 Sam. vi. 21; re- 
moval of the ark from, 2 Sam. vi. 7 

Kishon river, described, Judg. v. 21 

Kiss, significatious of this act, Ps. ii. 
12; of homage in the East, 1 Sam. 
x. 1; xxv. 23; rule about the, 
among the early Christians, Rom. 
xvi. 16 

Kissing, the beard, an act of respect in 
the East, 2 Sam. xx. 9; images, an- 
cient custom of, Hos. xiii. 2 

Kite, notice of the, Lev. xi. 14 

Kneading-troughs, described, Exod. 
xii. 34 

Knives and lancets of Egypt, 1 Kings 
Xviil. 28 

Kohathites, a sub-tribe of the Levites, 
their duties defined, Num. iii. 17; 
vii. 6; position of the cities of the, 
Josh. xxi. 4 

Koleum, probable site of, Exod. xiv. 2 

Korah, uncertainty regarding the fate 
of, Num. xvi. 27; notice of the 
psalms inscribed to, Ps. 1., tztle. 

Koran, the, carried in state in the pil- 
grim caravan, description of, Num. 
x. 6 

Kublai Khan’s tent, notice of, Cant. i. 5 

Kurd head-dress described, Ezek. xxiii, 
15 

Kurun-Hattin [Mount of the Beati- 
tudes] 


L. 


| Laban’s deception of Jacob explained 


and illustrated, Gen. xxix. 26; xxx. 
31 
Lachish, notice of, Josh. xii. 113 Mic. 
i. 18 . 
Lachrymatories, notice of ancient, Ps. 
lvi. 8 
Laconian purple, notice of the, Ezek. 
xxvii. 7 
Ladanum, description of, Gen. xxxvii. 
25 
Ladies’ mode of riding on camels, 
Gen. xxxi. 34; covering and veils 
in Western Asia, Job xxxi. 1 
Laish, notice of, Is. x. 30 
Lamb, figured on very ancient coin, 
Gen. xxii. 8; xxxiil. 19 
Lamech, the first polygamist, Gen. iv. 
19; his address to his wives proba- 
bly an extract from an antedilu- 
‘vian poem, 23; correct version, and 
probable interpretation of this ad- 
dress, 1b 


.Lamentation of Hadad-Rimmon, notice 


of the, 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 

Lamp and Light, Jewish titles from 
the, Rom. ii. 19 : 

Lamps, use of, in the holy place of the 
tabernacle, Exod. xxv. 31; used in 
marriage processions, Matt, xxv. 10; 
and lampstands, account of ancient, 
Mark iv. 21 

Land, not inclosed in the East, Roth 
ii. 8; mode of letting among the 
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Jews, Luke xvi. 1; inalienable in | Leah, substituted for Rachel as Jacob’s 


perpetuity among the Jews, Lev. 
” xxv. 28, 24; Eastern mode of culti- 
vating, Job xxxi. 39; purchases of, 
Gen. xxiii. 9, 11, 16, 17; xxxiii. 18, 
19; tenures among Jews similar to 
those established in Egypt by Joseph, 
Lev. xxv. 28, 24; tenures among 
the ancient Egyptians, Gen. xlvii. 20 
Land-lizard, notice of the, Lev. xi. 29 
Landmarks,and legislation concerning, 
among ancient nations, Deut. xix. 14 
Land-measure of the Hebrews, obscu- 
rity about the, 1 Sam. xiv. 14 
Language, reasons for believing He- 
brew the first, Gen. xi. 1 ; confusion 
of, and list of the tongues that then 


arose, 9 

Lanterns and torches, notice of ancient, 
John xviii. 3 

Laodicea, notice of, Col. iv.13; Rev. 
ili. 14 

Laodicean Epistle, discussion about 
the, Col. iv. 16 

Lapping water in the East described, 

udg. vii. 6 
Lapwing, identified with the Hoopoe, 
v. xi. 19 

Larch, notice of the, Is. xliv. 14 

Lasea, probable site of, Acts xxvii. 8 

Lasso, ancient use of the, Ps. ix. 15 

Last Supper, sequence of the incidents 
of the, Matt. xxvi. 20 

Lattice, Eastern, described, Judg. v. 
28; Prov. vii. 6 

Laughter in sorrow, notice of, Prov. 
xiv. 13 

Laver, of brass, description of the, 
Exod. xxx. 18 ; for washing the sa- 
crifices described, 1 Kings vii. 38 

Law of property in the promised land, 
principles of, Lev. xxv. 23; xxvii. 
16, 22 

Law, the; contents of this division of 
the Scriptures, Luke xxiv. 44; the 
duty of copying it neglected, Deut. 
xvil. 18; Pharisees’ meaning of, 
John vii. 49; relating to a widow 
marrying her deceased husband's 
nearest kinsman considered, Ruth i. 
11; iv. 4; of retaliation succeeded 
by that of compensation, Exod. xxi. 
23; to wean the Hebrews from the 
pastoral life, Lev. vii. 23 

Laws, effect of the prohibitions of, Rom. 
vii. 8; of the Medes and Persians, 
unalterableness of the, Dan. vi. 8; 
violated by the magistrates of Phi- 
lippi in their treatment of St. Paul, 
Acts xvi. 37 

Lazar-houses, and lazarettos, origin of, 
Num. v. 2 

Lazarus, notice and traditions of, John 
xii. 2; raised from the dead, silence 
of three of the Evangelists respect- 
ing this miracle, xi. 1; house and 
tomb of, at Bethany, 15.; tradition 
about the house of, Luke xvi. 20 

‘ Laying on of hands’ upon the Levites, 
interpretation of the, Num. viii. 10 

Lead, notice of, Exod. xv. 10 

Lead plates used for writing on, Deut. 
Xxxi. 24 

Leaf-nests of moths, notice of, Job 
XXvii. 18 

Leagues and covenants, nature of the 
Jewish, 2 Sam. v. 3 
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wife, Gen. xxix. 25; precisely simi- 
lar proceeding in the case of a young 
Armenian, tb. ; a party to the frau 
upon Jacob, and therefore hated by 
her husband, xxix. 31 

Leaven, of Eastern countries, Exod. 
xii. 15; exclusion of, from Jewish 
houses before the celebration of the 
Passover, 1b.; care taken to purge 
out the old, 1 Cor. v. 7; of Herod, 
what, Mark iii. 6 

Leaves of trees, used for writing on in 
the most ancient times and still in 
India, Deut. xxxi. 24 

Leaving no meat after meals a disgrace 
in the East, Job xx. 21 

Lebanon, mountains of, described, 
Josh. xiii. 6; streams and torrents 
of, Cant. iv. 15; the haunt of wild 
beasts, Hab. ii. 17; remarks on the 
Hebrew descriptive name of, Num. 
xxxiv. 7-9; timber-fellers of, condi- 
tion of the, 1 Kings v. 6; wines, ex- 
cellence of the, Hos. xiv. 7; stone 
described, 1 Kings v. 17 

Lectrum, notice of the peninsula of, 
Acts xx. 13 

‘Leeks,’ a mistranslation for grass or 
clover in Num. xi. 5 

Left hand, great use of, among the 
Benjamites, Judg. iii. 15 

Left hand, the, the post of honour, in 
Persia, Esth. iii. 1 

Legion, subdivisions and number of 
men in a, Mark v.9; Matt. xxvii. 27 

Legio identified with Lejjun, Josh. xii. 
21 


Legs of a man, a Hebraism for tnfan- 
try, Ps. exlvii. 10 

Lemuel, a name of Solomon, Prov. 
XXxi. 1 

Lentiles, Gen. xxv. 30, 34 

Leopard, notice of the, Cant. iv. 8; 
habits of the, Jer. v. 6; employed in 
hunting, Hab. i. 8; skins, worn by 
Egyptian priests, Exod. xxviii. 6 

Lepers, Manetho’s story of the ancient 
Egyptian, Gen. xlvi. 34; Exod. i. 
8; treatment of, and es regard- 
ing, Num. v. 2; not excluded from 
villages, Matt. xxvi. 6; regulations 
about, Luke xvil. 12; custom of 
laying, at the doors of the rich, 
xvi. 20 

Leprosy, an endemic in Syria and 
Egypt, Lev. xi. 7; xiii. 3; predis- 
posing causes of, 16.; three distinct 
orms of, 4; its origin and cause, ib. ; 
notice of its introduction into, and 
treatment in, Europe, Num. v, 2 

Letters, various usages regarding, ia 
the East, Neh. vi. 5 

Letters of introduction in use among 
the early Christians, 2 Cor. iii. 1 

Levantine mariners’ chants, Is. xliii. 
14 

Leviathan, a representative of the great 
aquatic monsters, Job xli. 1; Is. 
xxvii. 1; a symbol of the Egyp- 
tians, Ps. Ixxiv. 18, 14 

Levee of an Eastern court described, 
Esth. v. 1 . 

Levirate law of marriage, usages bear- 
ing upon the, Ruth iv. 4 

Levite’s concubine, character of the, 
defended, Judg. xix. 2 





Levites, substituted fur the first-born 
of all the tribes to the priesthood ; 
remarks upon this, Num. iii. 12; 
census of all the Aroma taps the, 
15; opinions regarding the age at 
which they entered on, and were re- 
lieved from, the sacred service, iv. 3; 
ceremony of the consecration of the, 
notice of the, vii 7, 10; instances 
of the zeal of the, 1 Sam. xv. 33; 
number and organization of, under 
David, 1 Chron. xxiii. 3; xxvi. 1; 
expulsion of the, from Israel, notice 
of the, 2 Chron. xiii. 9; remarks 
upon the cities and suburbs of the, 
Josh, xxi. 41, 42 

Levitical officers and judges, duties of 
the, 1 Chron. xxvi. 1 

Libation, Lev. vi. 9 

Libertines, opinions concerning the, 
Acts vi.9 » 

Libnah, notice of, Josh, xii. 15 

‘ Lice,’ a mistranslation for mosquitos 
in Exod. viii. 16 

Lictors, duty of Roman, 2 Cor. xi. 25 

Lifting stones, a Jewish exercise, 
Zech. xii. 3 

Lign-aloes, notice of the, Num. xxiv. 6 

Li or hyacinth, notice of the, 

od, xxxix. 12 

Light, created before the heavenly 
bodies, Gen. i. 14 

Lightning, unfrequent in Egypt, Exod. 
1x. 28; conductors of the temple of 
Jerusalem, Matt. xxiii. 16 

Lights, in the houses of Western Asia. 
notice of the, Job xxix. 3; cere- 
monies of the feast of, John x. 22 

Lilies alluded to by our Lord, notice 
of the, Matt. vi. 28 

Lily, of Palestine, notice of the, Hos. _ 
xiv. 5; of the valley, notice of the, 
Cant. ii. 1 

Linen, ancient use of, for writing on, 
Deut. xxxi. 24; notice of Egyptian, 
Prov. vii. 163; xxxi, 24; embroi- 
dery, ancient, Ps. xlv. 13; manufac- 
tures of the Hebrews, Prov. xxxi.24 

‘Linen cloth,’ worn by the young 
man who followed our Lord after 
his apprehension, opinions about the, 
Mark xiv. 52 

Linsey-woolsey, reasons for the prohi- 
bition of, Deut. xxii.11; Lev. xix.19 

Lion of God, a title of the Khalif Ali, 
John i. 29 

Lion, of Western Asia, notice of, Jadg. 
xiv. 5; in anger described, 1 Chron. 
xii. 8; resemblance of the face of the, 
to, man’s, +b.; haunts and habits of 
the, Jer. v. 6; prowling habits of 
the, described, 1 Pet. v. 8; Prov. 
xxii. 13; proverbial cou of 
the, impugned and defended, 2 
Sam. xvii. 10; occasions of the roar- 
ing of the, Amos ili. 4; strength 
and pose of the, Prov. xxx. 30; 

ancient use of, in executions, proved 

from sculptures found at Babylon 

and Susa, Dan. vi. 16 


Lips, covering the, a sign of mourning, 

ek. xxiv. 17 

Litter used in the East, Gen. xxiv. 25 

Little children, applied to young full- 
grown men, 2 Kings ii. 23 

Liver, the, the seat of passions and 
affections among the Hebrews, Lam. 
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ii. 11; divination by the, described, 


Ezek. xxi. 21 

‘Living stones,’ meaning of, 1 Pet. 
ii. 5 

Lizards, notice of several, Lev. xi. 29,30 

Loaves of the Jews, form of the, Luke 
xi. 5 

Locust, description and ravages of the, 
Exod. x. 12; natural history and 
ravages of the, Nah. iii. 17; de- 
scription of the, Joel i. 4; ra 
of the, i.7 ; ii. 2, 20 ; swarms, Ps. cix. 
23; destruction by the, Jvel ii, 20; 
eaten in the East, Lev. xi. 21; Is. 
XXvili. 4; mode of cooking them, 
tb.; resemblance to a horse, Joel 
ii, 4; Rev. ix. 7; inscription on 
the wing of the, Joel ii. 2 

Lodging in the street, instances of, 
Judg. xix. 20 


Lodging-places for strangers in the. 


Fast, 2 Sam. xii. 4 

Looking back considered unfortunate, 
Gen. xix. 26 

Lot, pa peobable mode of casting the, 
Josh. vii. 18; general recourse to 
the, in ancient times, Esth. iii. 7; 
recourse to the, Prov. xviii. 18 

Lot’s wife, remarks on her fate, Gen. 
xix. 26; a pillar of salt shown at 
this day, tb. 

Lots, mode of casting, in the matter of 
the sca t, Lev. xvi. 8; mode of 
taking, in the distribution of the 
Holy Land, Num. xxvi. 55 

Lubims or Libyans, notice of the, 2 
Chron. xii. 3; ‘Jer. xlvi. 9 

Lucian’s statement respecting the 
Christians of his time, 2 Cor. viii. 3 

Lucius, notice of, Rom. xvi. 21 

Lucky and unlucky days, superstition 
about, Esth. iii. 7 

Luhith, notice of, Is. xv. 5 

Luke’s, St., minute accuracy, proofs of, 
Acts xiii. 7; xvi. 12, 14 

Lunatics, favourite resort of, in the 
East, Luke viii. 27 

Lustrations of the Pagans, instances 
of the, Num. xix. 9 

por notice of ancient, Ps. Ixxxviii. 
tit 

Luxuriant vegetation near rivers in 
Asia, Ps. i. 3; xxili. 2; xxxii. 4 

Luxurious usages of the Hebrews, 
Amos vi. 4 

Luz, Jewish traditions about the, Ps. 
xxxiv. 20 

Lycaonia, notice of, Acts xiv. 6 

Lydda, now Ludd, notice of, Acts ix. 
32; Lev. xxvi. 33 

Lydians or Ludim, notice of the, Jer. 
xvi. 9 

Lying allowed by the ancient philoso- 
phers, Eph. iv. 25 

Lyres, ancient, disquisition upon, Ps. 
xliii. 4 

Lystraand Derbe, notice of, Acts xiv. 6 

Lystrians’ mistake respecting Paul 
and Barnabas, Acts xiv. 12 


M. ; 


Maachah, wife of Rchoboam, parent- 
age of, 1 Kings xv. 2 

Mavacus Arabicus or Mocko baboon, 
described, Is. xiii. 2) 





Macassar, dexterity of the King of, in 


the use of poisoned arrows, Job vi. 4 


Macedonia Prima, notice of, Acts xvi. 
12 

Macedonian empire, prophetic image 
of the, Dan. vii. 1 

Machir, character of, Josh. xvii. 1 

Machpelah, purchase of the field and 
cave of, by Abraham, Gen. xxiii. 9, 
11, 165; exquisite Orientalism of the 
transaction, tb.; the cave and tombs 
at described, 19 ; the mosque, and the 
mobs of the patriarchs at, described, 
t 


Madyan, a ruined city by the Red Sea, 
notice of, Exod. ii. 15 
Magian, Kebla, 1 Kings Vili. 44; re- 
ligion, leading doctrines of the, Is. 
xlv. 7; visit to Bethlehem, remarks 
on the, Matt. ii. 1 
Magic arts, different kinds of, remarks 
upon, Deut. xviii. 10, 11 
Magicians, various kinds of, distin- 
ished, Deut. .xviii. 10, 113; of 
[gy pt, notice of the, Gen. xli. 8 ; use 
of, in Indian armies, Num. xxii. 6 
Magus or Magian, meaning of the 
name, Acts xill. 8 
Mahalath, meaning of, Ps. liii. ¢étle; 
Ixxxviii. title 
Maher-shalal-hash-bas, meaning of, 
Is. viii. 1 
Mahanaim, notice of the town of, and 
its probable site, Gen. xxxii. 2 
Maimonides, on the imitation of the 
Egyptian ritual by the Jews, Exod. 
xxv. 2 
Maktesh, not a proper name in Zeph. 
i. 1] 


Male animals, generally offered in sa- 
crifice by the Jews, Num. xix. 2; 
those chiefly eaten in the East, Gen. 
Xxxi. 38 

Male offspring, desire of, among pa- 
rents in the East, Gen. xxx. 20, 21; 
anxiety for, in the East, Jer. xx. 
15 

Males obliged to attend the three great 
festivals, Exod. xxiii. 14; objections 
to this ordinance answered, 10. 

Mallows, Job xxx. 4 

Malta, notice of the island of, Acts 
xxviii. 1 

Maltese, dialects, notice of the, Matt. 
Xvi. 73; street sleepers, notice of, 
Judg. xix. 20; women, passion of, 
for open-air festivities, xxi. 19 

Mameluke war-horses, notice of the, 
Rev. ix. 7, 9 

Mamertine prison, description of the, 
2 Tim. il. 9 

Mamre, traditions about the terebinth- 
tree of, and the homage paid to it, 
Gen. xiii. 18 

Man, Hebrew words for, distinguished, 
Ps. Ixxxvii. 5 ; the three components 
of, 1 Thess. v. 23 

Man born blind, the disciple’s strange 
Gace about the, considered, 

ohn ix. 2 

Man’s body, compared to a dwelling 
-and to clothing, 2 Cor. v. 1, 4 

Man-worship of the ancients, Rom. i. 23 

Man-stealing, ancient laws about, 1 
Tim. i. 10 

Manaen, the Essene, notice of, A 
xiii. 1 








Manasseh’s reign reviewed, 2 Chron, 
Xxxiii. 1, 19 

Mandrake, description of, Gen. xxx. 14 

Maneh, notice of this weight, Ezek. 
xlv. 12 

Manetho’s account of the Shepherd 
Kings, Gen. xlvi. 34; degree of 
credit to be attached to it, 1b. and 
Exod. i. 8; his account of the expul- 
sion of the Shepherds from Egypt, 
Deut. ii. 23 

Manger of Bethlehem, illustration of 
the, Luke ii. 7 

Maniacs, propensity of, to go naked, 
Luke viii. 27; muscular strength 
and self-torture of, Mark v. 4, 5 

Manna, mistranslation of this word, 
Exod. xvi. 15; the natural product 
so called described, 1.; miracle 
of the, proved, 15.; form of the pot 
of, 33 

Mantle, modern Egyptian, described, 
Is. ili. 22 

‘Many days,’ meaning of the phrase, 
Gal. i. 18. 

Maon, notice of, 1 Sam. xxiii. 25 

Maonites, notice of, Judg. x. 12 





Marah, remarks on the sweetening of 


its waters, Exod. xv. 25 


Maran-atha, explanation of, 1 Cor. 


xvi. 22 


Marble tables in use among the an- — 


cient Jews, Mark vii. 4 


March of the Hebrew camp, order of, 


described, Num. x. 6 


March of the pilgrim caravan described, 


Num. x. 6 

Market held in the temple, notice of 
the, Mark xi. 15 

Market-places, Jewish and Eastern, 
Luke vii. 32 - 


Marks of memorial on the hands, arms, 


and forehead, Ezek. ix. 4; ls. xlix 
16; xliv. 5; Rev. xiii. 16, 17 


Markets held at the gates of Eastern 


towns, 2 Kings vii. | 


Maroth [Ram 


Marriage, eaaihs on the institation 
of, Gen. ii. 24; with sisters in pri- 
mitive ages, common, and at all 
times among the ancient Egyptians, 
xx. 12; with a sister allowed in 
ancient Egypt, Lev. xviii. 9; with 
two sisters not considered improper 
in patriarchal times, Gen. xxx. 13 
degrees of kindred said to be pro- 
hibited before the law of Moses, 
Xx. 12; xxiv. 4,515; contracted with 
the nearest legal kindred in the time 
of the patriarchs, xxiv. 4, 51; and 
still among Eastern tribes, xxix. 19 ; 
of near relations, remarks on the 
prohibition of, Lev. xviii. 3; with a 
step-mother a capital crime among 
the Moslems, 1 Cor. v. 13; trans- 
actions relating to, In various stages 
of civilization, Gen. xxiv, 51 ; xxix. 
18; xxxiv. 12; feasts, xxix. 27; 
processions of the Jews, Matt. xxv. 
1; processions of Modern Egypt, 
Jer. vii. 34; feasts and customs 
among the Jews, Judg. xiv. 10, 11, 
12; Seven days feast of, Gen. xxix. 
27; customs of the Jews in the 
time of Christ enumerated, John ii. 
1; ceremony of Eastern churches, 
Prov. xii. 45 with the Canaanites, 
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why forbidden, Deut. vii. 3; and 
divorce usages of, among the Jews, 
Matt. xix. 

Marriages of Jewish priests, remarks 
upon the, Lev. xxi. 13 

Marrying a country, explained, Js. 


Ixil. 4 ‘ 

Mars’ Hill [Areo 8 

onl tae ra ane the universe, 
some of the, Job v. 9 

Mary, origin of the name, Exod. xiv. 20 

Mary ‘at. Joseph, close proximity of 
the families of, Luke iii. 23 

Mary ene, was she the woman 

of the city ? Luke vii. 37 

Mary and Martha, proofs of their being 
persons of some distinction, John 
xi. 38 

Maschil, meaning of, Ps. xxxii. title 

Masoretic points of the Hebrew text, 
effect of the, 1 Kings xvii. 6 

Massacre, of the Innocents, notice of 
the, Matt. ii. 16; of the Jews of 
Damascus, Mark xii. 40 

Master [Ship-master] 

Master of the feast, duty of the, John 
ii. 8 

Masts in ancient ships, notice of, Ezek. 
xxvii. 9; Acts xxvii. 17 

Maternity, rights of, in the Kast, Ps. 
cxili. 9 

Matrimony imperative on Jewish men, 
1 Cor. vil. 6 

Matrimonial connections with the 
women of other nations forbidJen 
to the Hebrews, Gen. xxiv. 4 

Maw of animals considered a delicacy, 
Deut. xviii. 3 

Mazzaroth, the star or stars intended 
by, Job xxxviii. 32 

Meal kept in jars in the East, 1 Kings 
xvii. 12 

Meals, mode of reclining at, John xiii. 
23; uninvited persons freely ad- 
mitted at, in the East, Luke vii. 38 ; 
time of taking, in the East, Judg. 
xix. 8; Eccl. x. 16 

Meat, Jewish scruples about, 1 Cor. 
x. 27 

Meat offerings, bloodless and pro- 
irre Lev. ii. 1; different kinds 
of, 4. 

Meats, distinction of, its efficacy in 
keeping people separate, Lev. xi. 2; 
offered to idols, disputes about, among 
the early Christians, 1 Cor. viii. 4 

Mecca pilgrims, enthusiastic piety of, 
Ps. lxxxiv. 1, 2 

Medeba, site and ruins of, described, 
Num. xxi. 30 

Median and Persian kings’ prerogatives, 
Dan. vi. 8 

Mediator used as a title of Moses, Gal. 
iii. 19 

Medical practices of the Jews, Mark 
v. 26 

Medical, regulations of the law of 
Moses, evidence of their wisdom, 
Lev. xiii. 39 ; science of the Penta- 
teuch directed to the discrimination | 
of infectious diseases, xiii. 2 

Medicinal art in the East, Is. 1. 6 

Medicine, state of, in Egypt, Gen. I. 2; 
Lev. xiii. 2 

Medinet-Habou, war-scene on the 
temple at, described, Judg. i. 7 

Mediterranean, squalls of the, described, | 
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1 Kings xviii. 44; called the Great 
Sea, Num. xxxiv. 6 ; probably once 
united by the Red Sea to the Indian 
Ocean, Exod. xiii. 18 

Megiddo, notice of, Josh. xii. 21 

Mehemet Ali’s administration con- 
trasted with that of Joseph, Gen. 
xlvii. 19 

Mehemet Ali's government judged, 
Is. xix. 4 

Melchisedec’s being ‘ without descent ’ 
explained, Heb. vii. 3 

Melkart, a Phenician god, notice of, 
Jadg. xxi. 19; 1 Kings xvi. 31 

Melita, was this Malta or Meleda? 
Acts xxvii. 27 

Melons, description and uses of, in 
Eastern countries, Num. xi. 5; an 
indispensable article of food in Per- 
sia, 2 Kings vi. 25 

Pee in the East, notice of, 

s. 1.8 

Memphis, notice of, Jer. xlvi. 19 

Menahem, chief of the Jewish revolt- 
ers, notice of, Matt. xxiv. 6 

‘ Mending their nets,’ evidence to the 
authenticity of the Gospel in these 
words, Matt. iv. 21 

Men-fish gods of the Philistines, notice 
of, 1 Sam. v. 2 

Meni, notice of the idol, [s. Ixv. 11 

Merarites, a sub-tribe of the Levites, 
their duties defined, Num. iii. 17; 
duties of the, vii. 6 

Merchants’, Eastern, mode of trading, 
James iv. 13 

Mercury, mode of representing, Acts 
xiv. 12 

Mercy to, and regard for, the feelings of 
animals inculcated in Lev. xxii. 28 

Meribah, two rocks of this name, Num. 
xx. 13 

Merom lake, now Bahr-el-Huleh, de- 
scribed, Josh. xi. 5 

Meschech, notice of, Ps. cxx. 5; coun- 
tries denoted by, Ezek. xxvii. 13; 
XXxii. 26 

Mesopotamia, this name a translation 
from the Hebrew, Gen. xxiv. 10; its 
former fertility and present barren- 
ness, Exod. vil. 15; early excellence 
of its manufactures, Josh. vii. 21; 
extraordinary fertility of, Mark iv. 8 

‘ Messenger of death,’ in Persia, Prov. 
Xvi. 14 

Messiah, Jewish notions respecting 
the, Rom. x. 7; xiii. 1; ancient ge- 
neral expectation of the, Dan. ix. 24 

Metal, bedsteads of the ancient Asiatics, 
Deut. iii. 11 ; threads for embroidery, 
ancient mode of preparing, Exod. 
Xxxix. 3 

Metallic substances written on by the 
ancients, Deut. xxxi. 24 

Metallurgic arts in the time of Job, 
Job xxviii, 1 

Metallurgy, state of the arts of, in the 
time of Moses, Exod. xxxi. 4 

Metals first known, used in the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle, Exod, 
XXX1. 4 

Metayer rent, traceable in the Jewish 
system, Luke xx. 9 

Metempsychosis, Jewish doctrine of 
the, John ix. 2 

‘Metrahenny, notice of the village of, 
Jer. xlvi, 19 : 





Mezareib, the ancient Ashtaroth, notice 
of, Josh. xiii. 12 

Micah, unauthorised religious esta- 
blishment, remarks upon, Judg. 
xvii. 3 

Mice, desolation caused by swarms of, 
Josh. xxiv. 12; ravages of, in Syria, 
1 Sam. vi. 4 

Michal’s behaviour to David, 2 Sam. 
i. 26; vi. 20 

Michmash, the pass of, described, 1 
Sam. xiv. 4, 5 

Michtam, explanation of, Ps. xvi., title 

Microscopic view of a flower described, 
Matt. vi. 30 

Midianites, their origin, Gen. xxv. 
2; notice of the, xxxvii. 25; no- 
mads and camel-owners, Judg. vii. 
12; extended habitat and power of 
the, Num. xxii. 2; of the Red Sea, 
notice of the, Exod. ii. 15; oppres- 
sion of the Ifebrews by the, Judg. vi. 
4; called Ishmaelites, viii. 24 

Midianitish women, reasons for the 
slaughter of the, Nam. xxxi. 14 

Midwife’s stool or seat, Exod. i. 16 

Migdol, notice of, Jer. xliv. ! 

‘Mighty men’ of David, said to be an 
order of knights, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 

Migrations, of birds, notice of the, Jer. 
vili. 7; of pastoral tribes, mode of, 
Gen. xiv. 10; xxxi. 17, 18; xxi. 
17, 18 

Mile-stones, early origin of, 1 Sam. 
xx. 19 

Miletus, notice of, Acts xx. 17 

Military,custody of the Romans, nature 
of the, Acts xxii. 29; xxviii 16; en- 
gines, ancient, 2 Chron. xxvi. 15; 
orce under the procurator of Judza, 
Matt. xxvii. 27; service of the He- 
brews, principle of the, Josh. iv. 
13; cases of exemption from this, 
Deut. xx. 5-8 

Milk, probably formed part of the 
offering of Abel, Gen. iv. 4; used in 
sacrifice by the Egyptians, id. ; 
largely used as an article of diet 
among the Hebrews, and still among 
the Arabs, xvili. 8; sour, a favour- 
ite beverage of the Arabs, Jadg. 
v. 25; supply of, in Eastern towns, 
Prov, xxvii. 27; metaphors taken 
from, 1 Cor. iii. 2; and honey, the 
diet of children in Western Asia, Is. 
vil. 15 

Millet, notice of the, Ezek. iv. 9 

Millo, meaning of this word, Judg. ix. 6 

Millstone, hanged abont the neck, usage 
alluded to, Matt. xviii. 6; kind of, 
used in the East, Judg. ix. 53 

Minarets and towers of Egypt, group 
of, 2 Kings ix. 17 

Mingled seed Heap to be sown ; 
reasons for this law, and the punish- 
ment of its infraction, Lev. xix. 19 

Mining processes in the time of Job, 
Job xxviii, 1 

Minister of the synagogue, daties of 
the, Luke iv. 20 

Minstrels at funerals, number of, Matt. 
ix. 23 

Mint, notice of the herb, Matt. xxiii. 23 

Miracle, connected with the dial of 
Ahaz, 2 Kings xx. 11; of the brazen 
serpent, remarks upon, Num. xxi. 6, 
9; of the dew, comment upon the, 
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Mole, identified with the chameleon, in 
Lev. xi. 30; notice of the, Is. ii. 20 

Mollahs, arrogance of the, Luke xiv. 16 

Moloch; probably identical with Baal, 
Lev. xviii. 21 ; horrid child-saarifice 
to this idol, ¢b.; notice and illustra- 
tions of the horrid rites of, 2 Kings 
xvii. 175 xxiii. 10 

Molten, calf, mode of the formation of 
the, Exod. xxxil. 4; images, con- 
struction of, Hos. xi. 2; sea, dimen- 
sions, contents, and purpose of the, 
1 Kings vii. 23, 26 

Monarchical government, modelled on 
the patriarchal form, Gen. xxxviii. 
24; Mosaic regulations about, Deut. 
Xvii. 14, 15 

Monastery of St. Catherine, Mount 
Sinai, Mic. iv. 4; Job xxii. 23 

Money, current in the time of Abra- 
ham, Gen. xxiii. 16; ancient forms 
of, 16.3; xxxiii. 19; lent, ancient in- 
terest upon, Luke xix. 23 

Money-changers of the temple, busi- 
ness of the, Mark xi. 15; why seated 
in the temple, Matt. xvii. 24 

Money-lending in the hands of the Jews 
in Wetcch Asia, Deut. xxiii. 19; 
remarks upon, Ps. xv. 5 

Mongol Tahtar laws, Ezek. xxxviii. 9; 
xxxix. 3 

Monoliths, ancient use of, for inscrip- 
tions, Deut. xxvii. 2 

Monument of Absalom described, 2 
Sam. xviii. 18 

Moon, influence of the, on the human 
body, Ps. cxxi. 6; an expression for 
beauty in the Kast, Caut. vi. 10; 
influence of the, on crops, Deut. 
xxxili. 14 

Moon-worship, Job xxxi. 26 

Mordecai’s, royal attire, Esth. viii. 15; 
tomb described, x. 1 

Moriah, the mount on which Isaac was 
offered, also the site of the temple of 
Jerusalem, Gen. xiv. 18; xxii. 2 

Morning dreams, importance attached 
to, Matt. xxvii. 19 

Mortar of the Hebrews, notice of the, 
Ezek. xiii. 10 

Mosaic, law, its suitableness to its ob- 
ject, Exod. xxv. 2; narrative, con- 
firmation of the truth of the, Lev. 
xxv. 21; Num. x. 315; xi. 5; xvii. 
2; xxiv. 24 

Moses, contemporary with the eighth 
king of the Edomites, Gen. xxxvi. 
1; materials of his cradle, Exod. ii. 
3; refusing to be ‘the son of Pha- 
rach’s daughter,’ tradition of, Heb. 
xi. 24; not an ‘im r,’ Exod. iii. 
20 ; proofs of his intimate knowledge 
of Egypt, vii. 19; his fear of sacri- 
ficing in Egypt explained, viii. 26 ; 
represented horned, reason of this, 
xxxiv. 30; the springs and cape of, 
described, xiv. 2; xv. 22; great 
glory ascribed to, by the Jews, Heb. 
Hi. 3; remarks on the death, burial, 
and tomb of, Deut. xxxiv. 6; the 
character of, in Num. xii. 3, pro- 
bably inserted by Ezra, 1b. 

Moses and Aaron, conjectures respect- 
ing their offence, Num. xx. 12 

Mosfom : law of divorce, mischiefs of 
the, Deut. xxiv. 1,4; Kebla, notice 
of the, 1 Kings vili. 44; law about 








female converts 1 Cor. vii. 13; law 
of theft, 2 Sam. iv. 12 ; laws relatip 
to murder, Num. xxxv. 12; legen 
of Solomon’s skill in riddles, 1 Kings 
x. 1; legends about Mohammed, 
Deut. v. 8, 9; marabuts or saints, 
respect for, xliv. 20; parable of the 
rain, Matt. xiii. 4; salams or saluta- 
tions, forms of, Ps. cxxix. 8; super- 
stitious frivolities, Matt. xv. 9; ve- 
neration for the ves of saints, 
Gen. xxxv. 20 [Mohammedan] 

Mosyuito curtains used in ancient 
Egypt, Exod. viii. 16 

Mosquitos, tortures of the sting of, 
Exod. viii. 16; their avoidance of 
nets, #3. 

“Mostarabi, Arabian descendants of 
Ishmael, Gen. xxv, 16 

Moths of the East, frail nature of the, 
Ps. xxxix. 11; frail existence of 
the, Job iv. 19; eM ae of the, 
Is. li. 8; notice of different kinds 
of, Job xxvii. 18 

Mother, ased in the sense of bene- 
actress, Judg. v. 7 
others, abuse of, in the East, 1 Sam. 
xx. 30; love of Eastern sons for, 
Ps, xxxv. 14 

Moulds for casting, probable ori gin of, 
Exod. xxxii. 4 

Mounds of the Caucasian region, 
notice of the, Ezek. xxxii. 26 

Mount of the Beatitudes described, 
Matt. v. 1 

Mount Calvary, description of, Heb. 
xiii. 12 

Mount Carmel, description of, 1 Kings 
xviii. 19 

Mount of Corruption, site of the, 2 
Kings xxiii, 13 

Mount Hermon, the present Jebel-esh- 
Sheik, described, Deut. iii. 8 ; Josh. 
xili. 6; Ps. cxxxiii. 8 

Mount Hor, site and description of, 
Num. xx. 27; xxxiv. 7, 9 

Mount Moriah, extension of the summit 
of, 1 Kings vi, 2 [Moriah] 

Mount of Olives described, 2 Kings 
xxili. 18; 2 Sam. v. 6 

Mount of Precipitation described, 
Luke iv. 29, 30 

Mount Seir, the region of, described, 
Gen. xxxvi. 9 

Mount Tabor, and the ruing on it, 
described, Judg. iv. 12 

Mount Zion, description of, Ps. xlviii. 
2; Mic, iii. 12 

Mountain torrents in the East de- 
scribed, Job xxiv. 8 

Mountains, removing; meaning of 
Lan abide. 1 Cor. xiii. 2; re- 
50 to for safety in the East, 
Gen. xiv. 10 

Mourning, ancient manner of, Gen. 
Xxill. 2; for a king in ancient 

l. 3; period of, in ancient 

Egypt, tb. ; usages among the Jews, 
John xi. 19, 31; usages at Ramah, 
Jer. xxxi. 15; women, trade and 
qualifications of, ix. 17; women’s 
visit to a grave, Amos v. 16 

Mud dwellings of Asia described, Job 
iv. 19 

Mufflers or face- veils, Is. iii. 19 

Mujelibe, site, view, and description of 
the, Gen. xi, 4 


Judg. vi. 38; ofthe manna, triumph- 

antly maintained, Exod. xvi. 15; of 
the ge of the Red Sea, consi- 
decol-and maintained, xiv. 2, 21; of 
the passage of the Jordan considered, 
Josh. iii. 14; of the speaking ass, 
remarks upon the, Num. xxii. 28 ; of 
the sun standing still, comments on 
the, Josh. x. 12, 18; of the thunder 
and rain, in what it consisted, 1 Sam. 
xii. 17; of the walls of Jericho, de- 
fended, Josh. vi. 20 

Miracles wrought by Moses not to be 
‘explained ’ away, Exod. iii. 20; vii. 
17; alleged to take place at the re- 
lease of the scapegoat, Lev. xvi. 
10; acknowledged by the Rabbins to 
have ceased at the death of Christ, td. 

Miraculous fire of the brazen altar, tra- 

, ditions of the, among the heathen, 
Lev. ix. 24 

Miracalous cure of the two blind men, 
alleged contradiction in the accounts 
of the, explained, Matt. xx. 30 

Mirage, the phenomenon of the, de- 
scribed, Is. xxxv. 7 

Miriam devours her child, daring the 
siege of Jerusalem, Luke xxi. 23 

Mirror, transient nature of the image 
in the, James i. 24 

Mirrors, ancient metallic, notice of, 
Exod. xxxviii. 8; 2 Cor. iii: 18 

Miser’s unhonoured end, the, Eccl. vi. 3 

Mite [ As] . 

Mitre, worn while officiating, Lev. x. 6; 
of the Jewish priests described, 
Exod. xxviii. 36-38 

Mitylene, notice of, Acts xx. 14 

Mizpeh; meaning of the name; notice 
of the town of, Gen. xxxi. 49 ; trans- 
actions at the stone memorial of, 
Josh. iv. 20; great assembly and 
victory at, 1 Sam. vii. 6, 7 

Mizraim, the ancient name of Egypt, 
Gen. x. 1, 6 

Moab, the land of, described, Deut. ii. 
9; plains of, north of the Jordan, 
notice of the, Num. xxxvi. 13; 
abundance of desolate ruins in, Jer. 
xiviii. 9; Is. xv. 1; xvii. 2 

Moabites, connected history of the, 
Deut. ii. 9; personal appearance of 
the, Jer. xlvili. } 

Mockery of royal pretenders in Persia, 
Luke xxiii. 11 

Modes of commemorating events before 
the invention of writing, Gen. xxxv. 
20; Exod. xxxii. 15 ' 

Modjeb river, the ancient Arnon, course 
of the, described, Num. xxi. 13 

Mohammed, his beauty, Cant. vi. 10; 
his declaration of the relationship 
contracted between a child and its 
nurse, Gen. xxxv. 8; his alle 
descent from Ishmael, xxv. 16; in- 
stance of his ignorance, Lev. xv. 

82; his pretended revelation per- 

mitting him to dispense with visiting 

his wives in turn, Gen. xxx. 16; his 

prohibition of gold ornaments, Judg. 

Vili. 24 





























































i. 
Mohammedan; doors, custom of in- 
scribing sentences of the Koran upon, 
Deut. vi. 8; pilgrims, penances of, 
at Mecca, Exod. xxxiii. 4; punish- 
ment for adultery, Lev. xx. 2, 10; sa- 
lutations, regulations of, Ps. cxxix. 8 
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‘Mulberry-trees,’ probably a mistrans- 
lation in 2 Sam. v. 24 ; 

Mules, first alleged ‘production of, 
Gen. xxxvi. 24; in use ip Palestine 
from the time of David, Lev. xix. 
19; use, and supply of, among the 
Jews, 2 Sam. xiii. 29 

Mummies kept in houses for several 
generations by the Egyptians, and 
sometimes pawned, Num. xx. 11 

Mummy of Joseph carried up by the 
Hebrews, Num. xix. 11 | 

Mummy-cloths, colours used in, Exod. 
xxxv, 35 ; 

Munzab, story of the king, 1 Tim. vi. 19 

Mural salt, formation and effects of, 
Lev. xiv. 34 

Murder, ancient notions about the 
punishment of, Acts xxvili. 4; re- 

rded as not a crime, instances of, 
udg. iii. 21; and manslaughter, 
remarks and illustrations of the 
Jewish laws and customs respecting, 
Num. xxxv. 12 

Murex used in the Tyrian dyes, notice 
of, Exod. xxxv. 35 

Music, influence and power of ancient, 
1 Sam. xvi. 23; power of, over ser- 

nts, Ps. lviii. 5; an attraction of 

vid’s court, 2 Sam. xix. 35; and 
dancing at Eastern festivities, Luke 
xv. 25 

Musical instruments of the Hebrews, 
Ps. xliii. 4 

Musicians of the Temple, number 
and distribution of the, 1 Chron. 


xxvi. 1 

Mustard-tree of Scripture, notice of 
the, Luke xiii. 18, 19 

Musters, mode of making, among the 
Hebrews, Judg. v. 14 

Mutes of the Seraglio, account of the, 
Prov. viil3 

Muth-labben, explanations of, Ps. ix., 
title 

Mutilation of the hands and feet of 
criminals, 2 Sam. iv. 12; of the 
thumb, instances of the, Judg. i. 6 

Myra, notice of, Acts xxvii. 2 

Myrrh, Gen. xxxvii. 25 

Myrrhed wine given to Christ to drink, 
object of the, John xix. 29 

Mpyrtle-trees, notice of, Zech. i. 8 

Mysia, notice of, Acts xvi. 7 

Mysteries of the heathens, usages of 
the, Ephes. v. 12, 18 


N. 


Naaman’s desire for consecrated earth 
paralleled, 2 Kings v. 17 
Nabatheans, notice of the, Gen. xxxvi. 
9; Jer. xlix. 16 
Nabel, notice of the Hebrew, Ps. xcii.3 
Nachshivan in Armenia, notice of, 
Gen. viii. 4 
Nadir Shah’s tent described, Cant. i. 5 
Nails, Eastern usages respecting the, 
Dent. xxi. 12; let grow in Eastern 
mourning, 1b. 
Nails and hammers of Arab tents de- 
scribed, Judg. iv. 21 
Nain, site of, Luke vii. 11; Lev. xxvi. 33 
Naja Haje serpent, the agathodsemon of 
ancient Egypt, notice of, Exod. vii. 12 
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Naked, restricted meaning of this word, 
1 Sam. xix. 24; Is. xx. 3; not to 
be taken literally in Mark xiv. 52 

Naked feet, ancient practice of adoring 
with, Exod. iii. 5; Lev. viii. 6 

Nakshi Rustam, mountain sepulchres 
of, Is. xxii. 16 

Name first given by Divine direction 
in the case of Ishmael, Gen. xvi. 11 

Names ; given by the mother changed 
by the father, Gen. xxxv. 18 ; given 
to children from circumstances of 
birth or history, Exod. ii. 11, 12; 
of persons known to a king, a proof 
of favour, xxxii. 17; instances of 
new names being imposed upon 
persons, Gen. xvii. 3; instances of 
the change of, xxv, 30; 1 Kings xv. 
1; Ruth 1.20; changed with change 
of faith, Dan. i. 7; descriptiveness 
of Eastern, 1 Sam. xiv. 4; remarks 
on the formation of, Gen. xxix. 32; 
of females taken from trees, flowers, 
&c., Acts xii. 18; given to sheep, 
instance of, John x. 8; double, 
among the Jews, xx. 24; of disciples 
changed by their masters, instances 
of, i. 42; of women in the East, ex- 
pressiveness of the, Job xlii. 14; 
of cities changed, instances of, 2 
Sam. xii. 28; given from fathers, 
1 Kings iv. 8 

Narcissus, notice of the, Rom. xvi. 11 

Nard or Nardum (Spikenard] 

Nathanael, the same as Bartholomew 
the Apostle, John ii. 2 

Nations sprung from the descendants 
of Noah enumerated, Gen. x. 1 

Nations forced to emigrate by the 
hornet, Josh. xxiv. 12 _ 

Native silver, description of, Gen. 
xiii. 2 

Natron Jakes in Egypt, notice of the, 
Jer, ii. 22 

Natural science, proof of the great 
progress of, in ancient Egypt, Exod. 
Xxxil. 20 

Navel, Eastern sayings and usages 
respecting the, Prov. iii. 8 

Navigation, practices of ancient, Ezek. 
xxvii. 9; origin of, Is, xviii. 2; diffi- 
culties of ancient, Acts xxvii. 2, 9 

Nazareth and its environs described, 
Matt. ii, 23; mode of laying the 
foundation of houses in, Luke vi. 48 

Nazarite vows, respecting, Acts 
xxi. 24; discussion concerning the 
origin and prevalence of, among the 
Jews, Num. vi. 2, 5; were they 
temporary or perpetual ? vi. 2; re- 
marks upon, in connexion with 
Samson, Judg. xvi. 22 

Nazarites, different applications of the 
term, Lam. iv. 7 

Neapolis, notice of, Acts xvi. 11 

Nebo, Mount, notice of, Deut. xxxiv. 
1; Num. xxxii. 3 

Nebo, notice of the idol so called, Is. 
xlvi. 1 

Nebuchadonosor, notice of, 2 Kings 
xxiv. 1 

Nebuchadrezzar’s sack of Tyre and 
conquest of Egypt, Jer. xliii. 10; 
xliv. 30; dream, remarks upon, Dan. 
ii. 5, 83; image of gold, opinions re- 
specting, iii. 1; punishment, opi- 
nions on, iv. 33 


Necho’s canal from the Nile to the 
Red Sea, notice of, Gen. xxxvii. 25 

Necromancer, arts of the, Deut. xii. 
23; xviii. 11; rendered in Hebrew 
by the word for ‘bottle,’ reason of 
this, Lev. xix. 31 

Needle an appendage of camel-drivers, 
Matt. xix. 24 

he Sr meaning of, Ps. iv., title 

Nehiloth, meaning of, Ps. v., title 

Neighbour, meaning of, in Deut. xxiii. 

4 


2 

Nephew, old meaning of the word, 
1 Tim. iv. 4 

Nergal, notice of the idol, 2 Kings 
xvii. 30 

Nero’s consecration of his beard, Num. 
vi. 18; palace, remains of, Phil. i. 13 

Nethinim, duties of the, Neh. xi. 2 

Nets, mode of combat with, Job xix. 
6; and snares for catching birds, 
notice of, Ezek. xvii. 20; of the 
ancient Egyptians, notice of, Hab. 
i. 1 


1.15 

‘New birth,’ Jewish views about the, 
John iii. 3 

New dresses, Eastern usages respect- 
ing, Eccles. iii. 7 

New Moon, Rabbinical account of the 
mode of observing the, Num. xxviii. 
11; feasts, notice of, 1 Sam. xx. 5; 
festivals of the East, Ps. lxxxi. 3 

New wine, Eastern mode of stowing, 
Is. xxv. 6 

Nibhaz, notice of the idol, 2 Kings 
xvii. 30 

Nicolaitanes, notice of the, Rev. ii. 6 

Nicopolis, notice of, Titus iii. 12 

Night, Hebrew division of the, Ps. 
cxix. 148 

Sr pial or goat-sucker, notice of 

e, Lev. xi. 16 
Night police of Cairo and Western 
sia, Cant. v. 7 

Night-songs in Eastern countries, Is. 

XXX. 29 


Nile, peculiar name of the, in the He- 
brew Scripture, Gen. xv. 18; cause 
of its overflowings, xli. 48; failure 
of its eastern branches, and verging 
of the main body of the river to its 
western bank, xlv. 10; course, in- 
undations, and fertilising deposits of 
the, Exod. vii. 15; adoration of the, 
tb. ; regulations for the distribution of 
its waters, tb.; discolouration of its 
waters, 17; evidence of its abound- 
ing in fish, 21; ancieat mouths 
of the, Is. xi. 15; remarks on the 
meteorology of the valley of the, 
Zeoh. xiv. 18 

Nilotic lizard, notice of the, Lev. xi. 29 

Nilometer, ancient, notice of, Exod. 
vii. 15 

Nimrah, site of, fixed, Num. xxxii. 3 

Nimrod, his probable character, Gen. 
x. 8, 11; attempt to fix the site of 
his cities and kingdom, 10 

Nineveh founded by Nimrod or Ashur, 
Gen. x. 11; its site fixed, tb.; date 
of the foundation of, 2 Kings xv. 19; 
site of, Sat yoo ae u. 13; di- 
mensions of, Jo ili. 3; a- 
tion of, iv. 11; : Rae. 
and final overthrow of, Nahum ii. 5,6 

Nisroch, an Assyrian idol, notice o€, 
2 Kings xix. 37 
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Nitocris, Queen of Babylon, notice of, 
Dan. v. 10 
Nitre or Nitron, ancient use of, Jer, 
ii. 22 
Nitrous incrastations of houses; forma. 
tion, effects, and removal of, Lev. 
xiv. 34, 40 
No [Thebes] 
Nob, notice of, 1 Sam. xxi. 1; Is. x. 32 
Nobleman of Capernaum’s son, re- 
marks upon the cure of the, John 
iv. 52 
Nod, the land of, meaning of the name, 
Gen. iv. 16 
Noises in Eastern towns, Jer. xxv. 9 
Nomad tribes, mode of migration of, 
Gen. xiv. 10; xxxi. 17, 18; simpli- 
city of their way of life, xxv. 27 
Nomad shepherds abhorred by the 
Egyptians even to this day, Gen. 
xlvi. 34 
Nomarchs of Egypt similar to the 
modern beys, Gen. xli, 34 
Noph (Memphis] 
Norman law respecting lepers, Num. 
v.2 
‘Northern iron,’ notice and meaning 
of, Jer. xv. 12 
Northern region of the world, ancient 
notions about, Job xxvi. 7, 10 
Nose and ears, cutting off the, an Eas- 
tern punishment, Ezek. xxiii. 25 
Nose-jewel of the Koord and Bedouin 
women, Gen. xxiv. 22 
Nose-rings of the Arabians, Gen. 
XxivV. 22 
Nostrils considered the seat of angry 
emotions, Ps. xviii. 8 
Numbers, loose ideas of, among Eas- 
tern people, Num. xxiii. 10 
Numbers, of those who returned from 
the Babylonian captivity, Ezra i. 11, 
li. 64; of the Israelites leaving 
t, Exod. xii, 37 
Nuptial celebrations of the Moslems, 
notice of, Jer. vii. 34 
Nuptial crowns, of the ancients, notice 
of the, Prov. xii. 4; of the Jews, 
notice of the, Cant. iii. 11 
Nuptial processions by night described, 
Matt, xxv. 1 
Naptial tie, laxity of the, smong the 
'  Jater Jews, Matt. xix. 3 
Numidian crane, notice of the, Jer. 
viii, 7 
Nurooz, Persian festival of, described, 
Num. vii. 10; presents made to the 
Shah, at the festival of, Judg. iii. 18 
Nurses; great regard for, in ancient 
times, and still among the Moslem 
nations, Gen. xxxv. 8 
Nuts, Gen. xliii. 11 


0. 


Oaks, councils held under, Judg. ix. 
6; of Bashan, notice of the, Ezek. 
xXvii. 6 

Oars of ancient ships, notice of, Ezek. 
X£Xvii. 6, 9 

Oaths, action of persons taking, Gen. 
XXxiv. 2; assent given to, by the 
word Amen, Num. vy. 22; mode of 
administering, in Hebrew courts, 

Lev. v. 1; taken at altars, 1 Kings 


viii. 31 ; common use of, in the East, 
Matt. v. 34; description of, forbid- 
den by the New Law, 2b. 

Obedience to the civil power, incul- 
cation of, necessary to the early 
Christians, Rom. xiii. 1 

Obelisks set up for gnomons, 2 Kings 
xx. Il 

‘Observation of times’ forbidden in 
the Old Law, various interpretations 
of the, Lev. xix. 26 

Odd numbers, superstitious regard for, 
Num. xxiii. | 

Offenders, discipline of the Jewish 
church respecting, Matt. x. 17 ; slain 
by persons high in power, instances 
of, 1 Sam. xv. 33 

Offerings for the tabernacle, value of 
the, Exod. xxv. 3 

Og, remarks concerning his bedstead 
and dimensions, Deut. iii. 11 

Oil, necessity of, to the traveller in the 
East, Gen. xxviii. 18; Luke x. 34; 
mode of keeping in the East, 1 Chron. 
XXvii. 28 ; on naked bones, effect of, 
Ps. cix. 18 

Ointments in use among the Hebrews, 
Exod. xxx. 25 

Old men, respect for, in the East, 1 
Sam. if. 82; compared to locusts in 
the East, Eccles. xii. 5 

Old Testament, threefold division of 
the, Matt. xxvii. 9 

Olibanum or frankincense, notice of, 
Exod. xxx. 34 

Olin’s, Dr., adventure with the Be- 
douins, Ps. xvii. 11, 12 

Olive, groves of Greece and the Levant, 
notice of the, Job xv. 33; harvest, no- 
tice of the, Is. xxiv. 13; tree and fruit 
described, Judg. ix. 9; Gen. viii. 11; 
Ps, lii. 8; notice of the wild, Rom. 
xi. 17; great antiquity of those at 
Gethsemane, John xviii. 1; law 
tending to promote the cultivation of 
the, Lev. vii. 23; and olive oil of 
Palestine, notice of the, Deut. viii. 8 

Olympic Games, training for the con- 
tests of the, 2 Tim. ii. 5; Heb. xii. 
1,4; usages respecting the, 1 Cor. 
ix. 25 

On, not the scene of intercourse between 
Moses and Pharaoh, Exod. xii. 37 
Lata aan 

Onager, a military engine, described, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 15 

‘One jot or one tittle 7 force of these 
expressions, Matt. v. 18 

Onesilus’s skull and the bees, story of, 
Judg. xiv. 8 

Onesimus, notice of, Col. iv. 9; 2 Tim. 
i, 16 


Onias, notice of, Is. xix. 18; schism 
produced by, Luke iii. 2 

Onions, a favourite article of food in 
Egypt and Western Asia, Num. xi. 5 

Onycha, description of, Exod. xxx. 34 

Onyx, notice of the, Gen. ii. 12; Exod. 
XXxix. 11, 138 

Open-air bedstead of the East described, 
Deut. iii. 11 

‘Open thy mouth wide,’ explanation 


’ of this image, Ps. lxxxi. 10 
Ophiolatry, the Jews addicted to, Lev. 
xix. 26 


Ophir, discussjon respecting the site of, 
2 Chron. ix. 10 





Ophites, or serpent-worshippers, notice 

a of the, oe i, 23 4 
ppression of subja nations im 
the East, Judg. es 

Ordeal for suspected adultery among 
the Jews and other nations, Num. 

v. 29 

Organ, the Hebrew Ugab, notice of the, 

s. cl. 4; probably resembled the 

Pandean pipe, Gen. iv. 21 

Oriental apathy to journeying, Gen. 
xii. 9 

Oriental, cookery, some processes of, 
Judg. vi. 19; diseases, observations 
upon, Deut. xxviii. 21, 22; dislike 
to organised taxation, 1 Kings xii. 
4; dislike of walking exercise, 2 
Sam. xi. 2; drought, effects of, Jer. 
xiv. 4; expression fer obedience, 
Judg. iv. 10; fasts, nature of, 2 Sam. 
iil. 35; feeling about entertaining 
strangers, xii. 4; féte champétre, ] 
Kings i. 9; fidelity to guests, Josh. 
ii. 4; gate, Prov. xvii. 19; house, 
form of, described, Matt. xxvi. 69; 
Mark xiv. 66; house, notice of, 
Prov. xvii. 19 ; Luke v. 19; indiffer- 
ence to the waste of human life, 
Deut. xxi. 4; manner of eating de- 
scribed, Prov. xix. 24; mode of 
stating values, Ezek. xlv. 12; mon- 
archs’ claim to the service of their 
subjects, 1 Sam. viii. 11; monarchs, 
difficulty of access to, Esth. iv. 11; 
reciters, notice of, Ezek. xxxiii. 30; 
royal households, notice of, 1 Sam. 
vili. 18; towns, remarks on the area 
of, Neh. vii. 4; threshing described, 
Deut. xxv. 3; warfare, tumultuary 
character of, Judg. xx. 21 ; water- 
ing-places, quarrels at, v.11; women, 
suburban festivities of, xxi. 19 

Orientals, their time of sleep, 2 Sam. 
xi. 2; do not undress at night, Exod, 


XXll. 27 
Orionshould be Scorpio in Job xxxviii. 
l 


Ornamental, palm-trees in the sanc- 
tuary of the first temple, notice of, 
2 Chron. iii. 5; animal and other 
figures in use among the Jews, 
Deut. v. 8, 9 

Ornaments,rejected in times of mourn- 
ing, Exod. xxxiii.4; worn by the 
ancient Egyptians, ili. 22 

Orphans, Jewish usages respecting, 

al. iv. 2 
Oryges, different kinds of, described, 
ut. xiv. 5; Job xxxix. 9 
Osiris, the type of all the popular 
ptian sole. Deut. iv. 165 notice 

of the worship of, Exod. xxxii. 4 

Ospray, or fish-hawk, notice of the, 

v. xi. 13 

Ossifrage, identification and descrip- 
tion of the Lev. xi. 13 

Ostrich, notice of the, Job xxxix. 133 
screech of the, Mic. 1. 8 

Outer darkness, explanation of, Matt. 
xxii. 13 

Ovens, of Western Asia, described, 
Lev. ii. 4; xxvi. 26; of modern 
Eastern bakers, Hos. vii. 7 

edith with gold, the artof, known 
to the Hebrews, Exod. xxxvi. 34 

Owl, notice of the, Lev. xi. 17 

Oxen, symbolical of agriculture and 
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subsistence, Gen. xli. 2; their fond- 
ness for water in hot countries, tb. ; 
extensive use of, for draught in the 
East, 1 Sam. vi. 10; method of 
proving, in the East, Lake xiv. 19; 
mode of breaking to the yoke, Jer. 
Xxxi. 18; restlessness of, when near 
beasts of prey, 1 Pet. v. 8; used for 
draught amon 
Naw. vii. 6; used in threshing, Deut. 
xxv. 3; used as beasts of burden 
and of draught in the East; 1 Chron. 
xii. 40; and asses, use of, in agri- 
culture, Deut. xvii. 15; first men- 
tioned, Gen. xii. 16 

Ox- of Syria described, Judg. 
iil, 31 

Ox-head knope of the molten sea, 2 
Chron. iv. 3 


P. 


Pack-saddle of the camel described, 
Gen. xxx. 34 

Padan-Aram, position of, Gen. xxv. 20 

Pedagogus, duties of the, Gal. iii. 24 

Pagan gods, termed ‘abominations, 
instances of, Num. xxv. 3 

Pagan idolatries, origin and leadin 
principles of, Deut. iv. 15, 16 [Idol 

Pagans’ ideas about their gods, 1 Kings 
Xvill. 27 

Pages of the seraglio, beauty and edu- 
cation of the, Dan. i. 4 

Painters, punishment of, in the Mo- 
hammedan hell, Deut. v. 8, 9 

Painting and sculpture prohibited by 
Mohammed, Deut. v. 8, 9 

Paints used by the ancient Egyptians, 
Exod. xxxv. 35 

Palanquins, description of, Cant. iii. 9 

Palestine, duration and phenomena 
of the seasons of, Gen. viii. 22; cli- 
mate of, Job xxxvii. 6; Prov. xxxi. 
21; derivation and meaning of the 
name, Gen. xxvi. 1; Deut. ii. 23; 
its former fertility, present desola- 
tion, and ruined cities, described, 
Lev. xxvi. 33; Deut. vil, 22; na- 
tural beauty and fertility of, viii. 7; 
ravages of the periodical rains of, 
Prov. xxviii. 3; excellence of the 
ancient produce of, Ezek. xxvii. 17; 
absence of horses in south, in 
Joshua's time, Josh. xi. 6 

Pallas, brother of Felix, notice of, 
Acts xxiv. 2, 27 

Palm-branch bedstead of ancient 
Egypt, notice of, Deut. iii. 11 

Palm-tree; the type of the Egyptian 
column, 2 Chron. iii. 5; notice of 
the, Exod. xv. 27; Ps, xcii. 12-14; 
Joel i, 12 

Palmer-worm, notice of the, Joel i. 4 

Palmyra, historical notice and ruins 
of, 2 Chron. viii. 4; Josh. xi. 17 

Paludamentum of the Romans, notice 
of the, Matt. xxvii, 28 

Pamphylia, notice of, Acts xiii. 18 

Pan’s pipe, origin and various forms of, 
Ps. cl. 4 

Panic of the Midianites, Judg. vii. 20 

Pans of the Tabernacle, use of, Exod. 
xxvii. 3 

Pantomimic dancing at Herod's court, 
Matt. xiv. 6 
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Paper, name and antiquity of, Exod. ii. 3 

Paper-reeds, notice of, Is. xix. 7 

Papyrus, described, Exod. ii. 3; paper 
and boats made of, 1b.; most pro- 
bably used by Moses, Deut. xxxi. 24 ; 
Ag preparation and description of, 


ib. 

Parable, origin of the, Judg. ix. 8; of 
the hired labourers, illustrations of 
the, Matt. xx. 1,7; popular character 
of the, Mark iv. 3 

Paradise, opinions respecting the site 
of, Gen. 11. 8 

Parallelism of Hebrew poetry ex- 
plained, Matt. xi. 28 

Paran, wilderness of, its extent, Gen. 
xxi. 21 

Paranymph, duties of the, among the 
Jews, Judg. xiv. 20 ° 

Parched corn eaten still in the East, 
Josh. v. 11; Ruth ii. 14 

Parchment, invention and early use of, 
Deut, xxxi. 24 

Parents, in the East, their anxiety for 
sons, Gen. xxx. 20, 21 

Parricide, ancient legislation about, 
1 Tim. i. 9 

Particular Providence demonstrated 
by the institution of the Suabbatic 
system, Lev. xxv. 4,21 . 

Partridges, east of the Jordan, abun- 
dance of, Is. xxxiv. 11; of Palestine, 
notice of the, 1 Sam. xxvi. 20 

Passage of the Red Sea, its miraculous 
nature maintained, and discussion 
regarding the point at which it took 
place, Exod. xiv. 2, 21 

Passage of the Jordan, date and man- 
ner of, Josh. iii. 14 

Passion week, detailed statement of 
the transactions of, John xii. 1 

Passover, the, neglected in the wilder- 
ness, Josh, v. 2; psalms sung at, 
Ps. cxiii. title; rooms granted to 
strangers for celebrating, Matt. 
xxvi. 18; detailed notice of the 
celebration of, Luke xxii. 13; 
washings in the celebration of, 
John xiii, 4; extended application 
of the term, xviii. 28; cold weather 
at the time of, 18; of Hezekiah 
aud Josiah compared, 2 Chron. 
XXXv. 18 

Pastoral life, conditions of ancient, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 70; dangers of, in early 

i 1 Sam. xvil. 34 

Pastoral tribes, mode of migration of, 
Gen. xiv. 10; xxxi. 17,18 ; process of 
their change to cultivators, xxvi. 12 

Pastrycooks of Western Asia, opera- 
tions of, Hos. vii. 7 

Pastry-making the highest accomplish- 
ment of women in the East, 2 Sam. 
xiii. 8 

Patara, notice of, Acts xxi. 1 

Patchwork earlier than embroidery, 
Exod. xxvii. 8 

Paternal authority, great extent of, in 
early ages, Gen. xxxvili. 24 

sri notice of the country of, Jer. 

iv. ] 

Patmos, notice of the island of, Rev. i. 9 

Patriarchal tents, probabie form of; 
Gen. xxv. 27 

Patrobas, notice of, Rom. xvi. 14 

Paul, St.; his age at the stoning of St. 
Stephen, Acts vii. 58; place of his 


miraculous conversion described, ix, 
8; remarks on his two names, xiii. 
9; credited that he was a Roman 
citizen, why, xvi. 38; his Roman 
citizenship, how obtained, xxii. 3; 
natare of the conspiracy against, 
xxiii. 12; date of his voyage and 
shipwreck, xxvii. 9; his visit to Ara- 
bia, notice of, Gal.i.17; his conflicts 
with wild beasts, 1 Cor. xv. 32; his 
visits to Corinth and Macedonia, re- 
marks on, 2 Cor. i. 16; xiii. 1; la- 
boared force of his language, iv. 17; 
vi. 10; his phraseology and utter- 
ance, xi. 6; his sufferings by sea, 25; 
his stigmata, or marks, conjectures 
respecting, Gal. vi. 17; his ‘thorn in 
the flesh’ said to be an affection of 
the eyes, 2 Cor. xii. 7; his personal 
appearance, x. 10; his manner of 
writing the Epistles, 2 Thes. iii. 17 ; 
his pean in Rome, 2 Tim. 
ii. 9; his sufferings in the persecu-— 
tion of Nero, iv. 16, 17 

Pavement of the First Temple, notice 
of the, 2 Chron. iii. 6 

Pavement, the [Gabbatha] 

Pawning mummies not unusual in 
Egypt, Num. xix. 11 

Peace-offering, or feast-sacrifice, dis- 
tinguished from the burnt offering, 
Lev. iii. 1 ; notice of the, Prov. vii. 14 

‘ Peace with the beasts of the field,’ 
meaning of, Job v. 23 

Peacock ought to be stork in Job 
Xxuix. 13? 

ere pelicans ,which in 2 Chron. 
ix. 21 

Pearl [Coral] 

Peculiarity of the genealogical table of 
St. Matthew, Matt. i. 2-6 

Pelethites, notice of the, 1 Chron. 
XViii. 17 

Pelican, notice of the, Ps. cii.6; Lev. 
x1. 18 

Pen, a mis-translation for rod in Jadg. 
v.14 

Penny ; Penuy-worth [ Denarizs]} 

Pentateuch, internal evidences of its 
antiquity and truth, Exod. xxxi. 4; 
Lev. xxiv. 10; xxv. 213 written 
originally on skins, Deut. xxxi. 24 

Pentecost, ceremonies and great events 
commemorated on the feast of, Lev. 
xxiil. 16 

Penuel, notice of the city of, Gen. 
xxxii. 30 

si ad share of the, in the transaction 
of public affairs in very ancient 
times, Gen. xxxiv. 20 

‘People of the earth,’ contempt of the 
learned Jews for the, John vii. 49 

Perfumes; of the East, notice of, Ps. 
Cxxxili. 2; fondness of Orienta!s 
for, Gen. xxvii. 27 ; notice of, Exod. 
xxx. 25; in triumphal processions 
2 Cor. ii. 14 

Perga, notice of, Acts xiii. 13 

Pergamos, notice of, Rev. ii. 12, 17 

Periodical rains in Palestine, ravages 
of the, Prov. xxviii. $ 

Perizzites, notice of the, Deut. vii. 1 

Perjury, remarks upon the sin-offering 
for, Lev. v.13 ag ane mean- 
ing of, among the Jews, Zech. v. 4 

Pekod, a title ora place? Ezek. xxiii.23 

Perpetual fire-of the first Jewish 
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temple, origin and preservation of, 
Lev. ix. 24 

Persecutions, of the earl 
Acts xxvi. 11; of the 
Nero, 2 Tim. iv. 16 

Persepolis, ruins of, described, Esthi.5; 
notice of the sculptures of, Ezra i. 1 

Persian, armlets described, 2 Sam. i. 
10 ; boats, ancient, Is. xviii. 2; bow- 
men, skill of the, Jer. 1. 29 ; chariot, 
ancient, described, Judg. i. 19 ; com- 
plimentary expressions, 1 Sam.xx.18; 
court, ancient, usages of the, Esth. 
v. 12; respect for God, Ezra vii. 
23; Daric, notice of the, 1 Chron. 
xxix. 7; empire, prophetic image of 
the, Dan. vii. 1; empire, administra- 
tion and organization of the, Ezra v. 
3; vil, 115 har agg gradations of, 
Gen. xviii. 2; feast, particulars of 
a, xliii, 34; fire-worship, origin of, 
Job xxxi. 26; grief for the sons of 
Ali, curious custom, Ps. lvi. 8; harp, 
notice of the, xcii.3; helmets de- 
scribed, 1 Sam. xvii. 5; idolatry, 
notice of, Deut. iv. 15-19; Kelaats 
described, Gen. xli. 42; xlv. 22; 
king’s cup-bearer, important duties 
of the, Neh. i. 11; li. 13; king's 
provision for his sons, 2 Chron. xi. 
23; king's duties, 2 Sam. xv. 2; 
kings, mode of showing respect to, 
Gen, xxxiii. 3; costume and usages 
of the, Ezrai.1; kings’ treatment 
of their brethren, Judg, ix. 5; laws 
respecting murder, Num. xxxv. 12; 
letters authenticated by a seal, Gen. 
xli. 42; mansion, form of, described, 
Judg. xvi. 27,29; marriage, pro- 
cess of a, Gen. xxiv. 51; modes of 
sepulture, Ezek. xxxii. 24; oaths, 
forms of, Gen. xlii. 15; palace at 
Ispahan, notice of, Esth. 1. 5; pas- 
toral tribes, notice of, Gen. xxvi. 
12; peasants, mode of carrying 
their complaints before the king, 
Acts xxii. 23 ; queens, ancient re- 
venues of, Esth. v. 3; revenue, 
principal source of, Judg. iii. 18; 
revenues, ancient mode of payment 
of the, Neh. v. 15; runners, notice 
of, | Kings xviii. 46; scribes and 
secretaries, ancient, duties of, Esth. 
vi. 1; oval seals found in Greece, 
1 Kings xxi. 8; Shatirs, or foot- 
attendants, notice of, 1 Sam. viii. 
11; shields and spears described, 
Judg.v.8 ; soldiers, ancient, classes, 
arms, and costume of, Ezra viii. 22 ; 
swords, ancient, description of, Num. 
xxxi. 8; asage of shaving the head, 
exception tu the,vi.2; waterwheel, de- 
scribed, Prov. xx. 5; habit ofoffering 
presents, Gen. xxiii.11; ceremonious 
phraseology contrasted with the sim- 
plicity of Arab speech, xxv. 27 

Personal attendance of males required 
at the three great festivals, Exod. 
xxiii. 17 

Personality of Satan, arguments for 
the, Lev. xvi. 8 

Personification of cities, Jer. xxxi. 4 

Persons eminent for wisdom in Solo- 
mon’s tise, 1 Kings iv. 30 

Peter and Christ, relative positions of, 
at the former's denial, Matt. xxvi. 
69; Mark xiv. 66 ; 
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Christians, 
hristians by 
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Peter’s, St., crucifixion of, at Rome, 
notice of, John xxi. 19 

Petra, site of the city of, Num. xx. 27 ; 
2 Kings xiv. 7; site and ruins of, 
described, Jer. xlix. 16; rock-cut 
sepulchres of, Ezek. xxxii. 29; pre- 
sent desolate condition of, Ezek. 


RXXV. 4 
Phanon, probably the Mosaic Punon, 
supposed site of, Num. xxi. 10 
Pharaoh, the native Egyptian title of 
their kings, Gen. xli. 15; derivation 
of the name, 7b. 
Pharaoh-Necho, conquests of, 2 Chron. 
Xxxv. 20; notice of, 2 me xxiv. ] 
Pharaoh-Hophra, notice of, Jer. xliv. 
30; character of, Ezek. xxix. 3 
Pharisee’s house, the appearance of 
the woman of the city in the, ex- 
plained, Luke vii. 38 
Pharisees, the, account of the sect of, 
Matt. xii. 14; the religion of, im- 
posture, xxiii. 15; punctilious tri- 
fling of, Mark vii. 3; horror of, for 
‘the people of the earth,’ 4; the 
seven classes of, x. 17; doctrine of, 
respecting the Samaritans, John iv. 
9; contempt of, for the unlettered 
poor, vii. 49; mild in their oppo- 
sition to the Apostles, why, Acts v. 34 
Pharmacy, advanced state of, in ancient 
Egypt, Exod. xxxvii. 29 
Pharos, notice of the lighthouse tower 
of, Phil. ii. 15 . 
Phenice, the port, notice of, Acts xxvii. 
12; xi, 19 a 
Phenice [Palestine ; Pheenicia] 
Philadelphia, notice of, Rev. ii1. 7, 10 
Philadelphia [ Rabbah-Ammon ] 
Philemon, notice of, Col. iv. 9 ; 
Philip, husband of Herodias, notice of, 
Matt. xiv. 3 
Philip, tetrarch of Iturea, notice of, 
Lake iii. 1 
Philippi, magistrates of, Acts xvi. 19, 
20; notice of, 12 ; 
Philistia, misery of the present inha- 
bitants of, Zeph. ii. 6 . 
Philistine valley described, Jer. xl vii. 5 
Philistines, the ; origin of, Gen. xxv. 
1; raled eee the Shepherd 
Kings, xlvi. 34; Exod.i. 8; identified 
with the Hyksos or Shepherds of 
Egypt, Deut. ii. 23; their garrisons 
in Judea accounted for, 1 Sam. xiii. 
8; territory and history of, Josh. 
xiii. 2; wardress of, Jer. xlvii. 1 
Philologus, notice of, Rom. xvi. 15 
Philosophers’, ancient, knowledge of 
the true God, Rom. i. 2] 
Phebe, notice of, Rom. xvi. 1 
Pheenicia described, Josh. xix. 28 
Pheenician ; alliance with David,matual 
benefits of the, 2 Sam. v.11; Astarte, 
forms and worship of, 2 Chron. xv. 
16; Baalim or idols, 1 Kings xvi. 
31; child-sacrifice to idols described, 
Lev. xviii. 21; circumnavigation of 
Africa considered, 2 Chron. ix. 10; 
Ezek. xxvii.9; ai fad descent from 
Sidon, Canaan's eldest son, Deut vii. 
1; purple-dye, superiority of, Exod. 
xxxv. 35; feast of Adonis, notice 
of, Ezek. viii. 14; fish-market in 
Jerusalem, Neh. xiii.16; idols drawn 
by oxen, 1 Sam. vi. 8; intercourse 
with India, Ezek. xxvii. 19; Mel- 


kart, worship and representations of, 
1 Kings xvi. 31 ;«ilk manufactures, 
Ezek. xvi. 10; copper swords, form 
and description of, Num. xxxi. 8; 
traffic in amber, Ezek. viii. 2 

Phrat [Euphrates] 

Phrygia, notice of, Acts xvi. 6 

Phrygian helmets described, 1 Sam. 
xvil. 5 

Phtha, the Egyptian god, notice of, 
Deut. iv. 16 

Phylacteries of the Jews described, 

ut. vi. 8 

Physicians, great numbers and skill of, 
in ancient Egypt, Gen. 1. 2; amon 
the Jews, character of the, 2 Chron. 
xvi, 12 

Pi-beseth [Bubastis] 

Pictures mentioned, Num. xxxiii, 52 

Pigeon, Gen. xv. 9 

Pigeons’ dung, great value of, in Persia, 
2 Kings vi. 25 

Pigeon-towers of Ispahan described, 
8. Ix. 8 

Pigs, origin of the order agninst rear- 
ing, Luke viii. 32 

Pilate’s, administration and character, 
Matt. xxvii. 2; deference to Herod, 
object of, Luke xxiii. 7; judgment- 
seat, position of, John xviii. 28, 29; 
letter to Tiberius about the Cruci- 
fixion, xix. 12; worldly wavering, 
xix. 5,12 

Pilgrim Caravans returning from 

ecca described, Num. x. 6 

Pilgrims, at Mecca, accommodation of, 
Exod, xxiii. 14; memorial marks of, 
Is. xlix. 16 

Pillars, erected by the wayside as me- 
morials of vows, Gen. xxviii. 18; 
erected over graves, instances of, 
xxxv. 20; erected in commemora- 
tion of events, ib. ; of stone with in- 


* scriptions, existence of, in the earliest 


times, Exod. xxxii. 15; raised in 
honour of the dead, Lev. xxvi. 1; 
of memorial among the Jews, object 
of the, Josh. iv. 20; supporting 
Eastern buildings, notice of, Judg. 
xvi. 29; used as gnomons, 2 Kings 
xx. 11 

Pillow of goats’ hair under the image, 
speculation about the, 1 Sam. xix. 13 

Pillow of a ship, allusion to the, Mark 
iv. 38 

Pillows of the false prophetesses, uses 
of the, Ezek. xiii. r8 : 

Pine-tree [Silver-fir] 

Pines of Lebanon, notice of the, Ezek. 
XXVii. 5 

Pipes, notice of ancient, Dan. iii. 10 

Pison, opinions regarding the site of 
the, Gen. ii. 11 

Pistachio-tree and nuts described, Gen. 
xliii. 1) 

Pitch, mineral and vegetable, Gen. vi 
14; xi. 3; Exod. ii. 3 

Pitcher, Gen. xxiv. 11 

Pitchers of Gideon described, Judg 
vii. 16 

‘Pitching time of day,’ explained, 
Judg. xix. 8 

Pitfalls, use of, Ps. vii. 15 

Pithom, site of the city of, Exod. 
i. 11 

Pits used as places of execution, Jot 
XXxill. 18 
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Pitts, Joseph, his fure among the Al- 
gerines, Ruth ti. 14 

Pivots, not hinges, used to Eastern 
doors, Prov. xxvi. 14 

Places named from circumstances that 
have occurred near them, Gen. xvi. 13 

Plague; unknown in ancient Egypt, 
Gen. 1. 2; of the frogs, in what its 
intensity consisted, Exod. viii.3; of 
darkness, opinions concerning the, 
x. 21; no distinct intimation of the, 
in the Bible, Deut. xxviii. 21; of 
Baghdad, in 1831, mortality of the, 
Jer. vii, 32; Ps. Ixxix. 3 

Plagues of Beypt the month of their 
occurrence, Exod. ix. 31 

Plane-tree, notice of the, Gen. xxx. 37 

Planets mentioned, 2 Kings xxiii. 5 

Plants first produced By the direct 
power of God, Gen. ii. 5, 6 

Plaster, written and painted npon by 
the Egyptians, Deut. xxvii. 2; East- 
ern mode of preparing, Ezek. xiii. 
10 

Plectrum described, Ps. xliii. 4 

Pledged garments, abuse of, among the 
Jews, Amos ii. 8 

Pleiades, position of the, in the time of 
Job, Job xxxviii. 31 

Plough, origin and gradual improve- 
ment of the, Hos. x. 11 

Ploughing, with an ox and an ass, 
modern instances of, Deut. xxii. 10; 
with oxen in Syria described, Judg. 
iii, 31; conquered cities, custom of, 
Mic. iii. 12 

Ploughman, laborious duties of the an- 
cient, Luke ix. 62 

Plurality of worlds an ancient notion, 
Heb. 1. 2; xi. 8 

Poison of venomous serpents, notice 
of the, Ps. cxl. 3 


Poisoned arrows, widespread use of, 


Job vi. 4; 2 Sam. i.‘18 

Pole, use of this word in the sense 4f 
ensign, Num. xxi. 9 

Poll-tax paid by the Jews, Num. i, 2 

Pollution from a dead body, reasons 
for the minute regulations of the 
Mosaic law respecting, Num. xix. 11 

Poltron, origin of the word, Judg. i. 6 

Polygamy, first instance of, Gen. iv. 
19; mischievous tendency of, 2 Sam. 
Xiil, 20; practice of, among the 
Jews, Matt. xix. 

Pomegranate, notice of the, Fixod. 
XXvilil, 33; of Palestine, notice of 
the, Deut. vill. 8; juice, drinks 
made of, Cant. viii. 2 

Pontius Pilate [Pilate] 

Pontus, notice of, Acts xviii. 2 

Pools of Solomon described, Eccles. ii. 


5, 6 

Pcor, the only lega) provision for the, 
in Israel, Lev. xix. 9 ; of the Mosaic 
writings not mendicants, Deut. xv. 
11; condition of the, in Job’s time, 
Job xxiv. 10; admitted to Eastern 
feasts, Matt. xxii. 9; care of the 
early Christians for the, 1 Cor. xvi. 
1,2; 1 Tim. v. 9 

Poplar, Gen. xxx. 37; of Pulestine, 
notice of the, 2 Sam. v. 24 

Population, loose mode of estimating, 
in Eastern countries, Num. i. 2; 
Xxiii. 10; of Palestine in David's 
reign, | a xxi. 5 
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Pork used for food produces liability 
to cutaneous diseases, Lev. xi. 7 

Porphyrio Hyacinthinus, notice of the, 
Lev. xi. 18 

Port-St.-Paul, notice of, Acts xxvii. 39 

Porte, the; origin of this title, Gen. 
Xxiv. 60 

Porters or gate-officers of the Temple, 
duties of the, 1 Chron. xxvi. 1 

Portrait-painting allowed among the 
Persians, not among other Moham- 
medans, Deut. v. 8, 9 

Posts, ancient institution of, in Persia 
and China, Esth. viii. 10 

Potiphar, a eunuch and captain of the 
body-guard, Gen. xxxvii. 36; pa- 
rallel instances of this office held by 
a eunuch, ib. ; his probable disbelief 
ofthe imputation against Joseph, x1. 4 

Pottage of the East described, 2 Kings 
iv. 39 

Potter and the clay, metaphors from 
the, Rom. ix. 21 

Potter’s wheel, notice of the, Jer. xviii.3 

Pounding in a mortar, punishment by, 
Prov. xxvii. 22; Zeph. i. 11 

‘ Power,’ an expression for a veil in 1 
Cor. xi. 10 

Powers of Nature, worship of the, Dent. 
iv. 15, 16 

Preetoriam, Roman and provincial, de- 
scribed, Phil. i. 13; description of 
the, Matt. xxvii. 27 

‘Pray without ceasing, meaning of 
this precept, 1 Thess. v. 17 

Prayer, the first on record, Gen. xxxii. 
9; personification of, Jer. xxxvi. 7; 
postures of, Acts xxi. 5; Ps. xliv. 
20; with the head covered or un- 
covered, 1 Cor. xi. 4; publicity of, 
in Moslem countries, Matt. vi. 5 

Preacher, a title assumed by Solomon, 
why, Eccles. i. 1 

Precautions of the Hebrews in case of 
capital convictions, Prov. xxiv. 11 

Precedence, jealousy about at Persian 
entertainments, Luke xiv. 16 

Precious metals used in the construc- 
tion of the Tabernacle, their weight 
and value, Exod. xxxvi. 5; value of, 
in David’s time, 2 Sam. xxiv. 24 

Bie oon dani of the Mount 


of, Luke iv. 29, 30 
Predatory life not dishonourable in the 


East, Judg. xi. 3 

Preference given to the younger over 

Sh elder = Gen. eorbiee a 

‘ re ye the way,’ probable allusion 
in) Is. 21. 3; Mal. {ii 1 

Presents, made to the bride’s father, 
instances of, Gen. xxxiv. 12; mode 
of offering, to Eastern kings, Judg. 
iii. 18; from an inferior to a 
superior, a common custom in the 
East, 1 Sam. ix. 7; introductions to 
the t, Prov. xviii. 16 | 

Prester-John, manner of presenting 
tribute to, 2 Kings iii. 4 

Price, of a wife in various countries and 
ages, Gen. xxxiv. 12; of blood, or 
fine for murder, among the Arabs 
and Moslems, Num. xxxv. 12; of 
cattle in Western Asia, Job i. 8 

Priests, dresses of the, Exod. xxviii. 2, 
et seq.; distribution and duties of 
the Jewish, 1 Chron. xxvi. 1 ; xxviii. 
1; forbidden to rend their sacerdotal 





- journeys in the 


garments, Lev. x. 6; under the old 
law officiated barefoot, viii. 6 ; robes 
of the, among the Jews, imitated from 
the Egyptians, Exod. xxviii.2 = ' 

Primitive language most probably 
Hebrew, Gen. xi. 1 

Primogeniture, privileges of, in patri- 
archal times, Gen. xxv. 33; in the 
case of Jacob, ib.; the law of, a 
necessary result of polygamy, Deut. 
xxi. 17; right of, infringed by the 
late Shah, 1 Kings i. 20 

Prince of the power of the air, a title 
of Satan, Eph. ii. 2 

Prisoners, indignities inflicted on, im 
the East, Is. L 6; treatment of, m 
Jewish warfare, Deut. xx. 13; of 
war, treatment of, in various stages 
of civilization, Judg. i. 7 

Prisons in palaces and houses, Jer. 
XXXvil. 15 

Prizes in ancient games, Phil. iti. 12 

Processions, of idols, Is. xlvi. 2; of 
honour in the East, described, Esth. 
vi. 11; Jewish, on the Feast of 
Tabernacles, described, Lev. xxiii. 34 

Profanation of the Temple by Tobiah, 
Neh, xiii. 4, 5 

Professional mourners’ visits to graves, 
Amos v. 16 

Promise of pardon by a king not bind- 
ing upon his successor, 1 Kings ii. 9 

Promised Land, the, date of the en- 
trance to, Josh. iv. 19; second di- 
vision of territory in, Josh. xviii. 2- 
5; and its dependencies, notice of, 
1 Chron. v. 9 

Property, at of transfer and in- 
security of, in the East, Lev. vi. 2; 
division of, among the Israelites, 
Deut. xv. 2, 11 

Prophecies of Moses, remarks on the 
fulfilment of the, Deut. xxviii. 33, 
49, 50, 53 

‘Prophesy,’ occasional meaning of the 

word, Exod. xv. 20 

Prophet, office of, superior to that of 
priest, 1 Kings xviii. 32; not ho- 
noured in his own country, why, 
John iv. 44; used in the sense of 
poet, Tit. i, 12 

Prophets,distinct denunciation of God's, 
Is. xvii. 2; xxxiv. 15; garments, 
notice of, Zech. xiii. 4 

ia arti the; contents of this division 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, Luke 
Xxiv. 44 

Proscribed, usages respecting the, Jude 
i. 4 


Proeel to the Hebrew religion, re- 
marks on the citizenship of, Deut. 
xxiii. 3; Jewish casuistry about, 1 
Cor. v. 1; vil. 14; Jewish zeal for 
making, Matt. xxiii. 15 

Prosperity of the sinner, Job viii. 12; 
xxi. 29 

Provender, ingredients of, Gen.xxiv.25 

Providence, delineated in the scheme 
of Job's affliction, Job i. 6; particu- 
lar, demonstrated by the institution 
of the Sabbatic system, Lev. xxv. 21; 
the care of, illustrated by examples 
from the animal creation, Luke xi1.24 

Provision officers under Solcmon, 1 
Kings iv. 7 

Provisions, difficulty of obtaining, on 

t, Judg. xix. 19 
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Prow and stern of ancient ships, little 


difference between the, Acts xxvii. 
29, 40 

Psalm and Psalm-song distinguished 
from Song and Song- Psalm, Ps. xxx. 
title 

Psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, 
distinguished, Eph. v. 19 

Psalms, the, contents of this division of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, Luke xxiv. 44 

Pealtery, notice of this instrument, 
Ps. xcii. 83; Dan. iii. 10 

Psammeticus, notice of, 2 Chron. xxxv. 
20 

Ptolemais, now Acre, notice of, Acts 
xxi. 7; Judg. i. 31 

Public entertainments of the ancients, 
notice of the, Luke xiv. 23 

Public worship, institution of, Gen. iv. 


26 

Publicans, duties of the chief of the, 
Luke xix. 2; duties and character of 
the, Matt. ix. 9; various taxes col- 
lected by the, Luke xix. 2 

Puffing, an expression of contempt in 
the East, Ps. x. 5 

_ Pagilists, combats of the ancient, notice 
of the, Heb. xii. 4 

Punishment anciently inflicted on the 
offending member, Acts xxvill. 4 

Purchase, of the field of Machpelah by 
Abraham, illustrated, Gen. xxiii. 9, 
11, 16; of land by Jacob, at She- 
chem, Gen. xxxiii. 18, 19; of water 
in the East, Lam. v. 4; and sale 
among the Hebrews, manner of, Jer. 
xXxxil. 9 

Purification of defiled vessels, manner 
of the, Mark vii. 4 

Purim, the feast of, described, Esth. 
ix. 17 

Purple, its pre-eminence as a royal 
colour, various kinds and shades of, 
Exod. xxxv. 35; hair, explanation 
of, Cant. vii. 5; and ‘scarlet’ inter- 
changed, Matt. xxvii. 28 

‘ Purses’ current in Turkey described, 
2 Kings xii. 10 

Purses, mode of carrying, in the East, 
Matt. x. 9 

Puteoli, notice of, Acts xxviii. 13 

‘ Putting on a person, use and mean- 

Boa of, are Sa ee 
garg, the, identified with the Oryx 
addarx, Deut. xiv. 5 

Pyramids of heads in the East, 2 Kings 
x. 8 

Pythian custom relating toa war levy, 
1 Sam. xi. 7 

Q. 


Quadrupeds, Mosaic division of, Lev. 


x1. 3 

Quaiis, habits of, Exod. xvi. 13; modes 
of catching, in the East, Num. xi. 
31; prodigious numbers and easy 
capture of, in Kgypt, 26. 

Quarantania, or ‘ Wilderness of Tempt- 
ation,’ notice of the, Matt. iv. 1 

Quartus, notice of, Rom. xvi. 23 

Quaternions of soldiers, meaning of, 
Acts xii. 4 

Quickening distinguished from the re- 
surrection of the body, Rom. viii. 11 

Quivers, ancient, described, 2 Sam. 
i. 18 


R. 


Raamees [ Herodpolis } 

Rabbah-Ammon, site, history, and 
splendid ruins of, Jer. xlix. 2; pre- 
sent desolation of, Ezek. xxv. 5 

Rabbah, the Areopolis of the Greeks, 
site and ruins of, described, Deut. ii. 9 

Rabban [Rabbi] 

Rabbi, origin and use of this title, 
Matt. xxiii. 7 

Rabbi and the ugly man, story of the, 
Rom. ix. 20 

Rabbinical,account of Jephthah’s death, 
Judg. xii. 7; explanation about the 
seapegoat, Lev. xvi. 10; legend 
about Og, king of Bashan, Deut. iii. 
11; notions about Behemoth and Le- 
viathan, Job xl. 23; xli. 1; views 
reeereng the standards of the ls- 
raelites, Num. ii. 2 

Raca, meaning and use of this word, 
Matt. v. 22 

Racers in the Grecian games, path of 
the, 1 Cor. ix. 25 

Rachel, occupied as a shepherdess, Gen. 
xxix.9; herenvy of Leahexpljained, 
xxx. 1 ; tomb of, described, xxxv. 20 

Rahab, a poetical name of Egypt, Ps. 
Ixxxvii. 4 

Rahab, discussion on the character of, 
Josh. ii. 1; Is. 11.9 

Rafts, notice of, ancient, Is, xviii. 2 

Rain, before the time of the Flood? 
Gen. ii. 5, 6 

Rainbow, the, Gen. ix. 13 

Rain-makers, pretensions of, Jer. xiv.22 

Rains, in the neighbourhood of Jerusa- 
lem, periods of the, Luke xii. 54; of 
Palestine, notice of the, Deut. xi. 14 

Ram, Gen. xv. 9; xxii. 9, 13 [Rams] 

Ramah, uncertainty about, 1 Sam. 
ix. 14; notice of, i.1; Mic. i. 12; 
mourning ‘scene at, Jer. xxxl 15; 
Matt. ii. 18 

Ramadan moon, Moslem practice re- 
specting the appearance of the, Num. 
xxviii, 11 

Ramathaim-Zopbim {Ramah} 

Rameses, the point of departure of the 
Israelites, Exod. xii. 37 

Ramleh, notice of, Matt. xxvii. 57 

Ramoth-Gilead, notice of, 2 Kings ix. 1 

Rams, eaten for food, Gen. xxxi. 38; 
-horn trumpets, why used by the 
Jews, Lev. xxiii. 24; xxv. 9; horns, 
used by the Jews at Jericho? Josh. 
vi. 11 

Hope and cruelty of the chiefs of 

srael, Mic. ii. 8; ili. 2 

Ras Attaka, claims of, to be the point 
at which commenced the passage of 
the Red Sea, Exod. xiv. 2 

Rash oaths, remarks on the law relat- 
ing to, Lev. v. 4 

Ravages of locest legions, Joel i. 7; ii. 
2, 20 

Raven, notice of the, Gen. viii. 7; Lev. 
xi. 15; Is. xxxiv.11; Prov. xxx. 17 

Raw meat forbidden to be eaten, Gen. 
ix. 4; Exod. xii. 9 

Ragor, use of the, among the Jews, 
Ezek. v. 1 

Reading, as practised in the East, de- 
scribed, Acts viii. 30 

Reading the Law, remarks upon the 
mode of, Neh. viii. 7. 


Reaping, various modes of, in the East, 
Ruth ii. 7; Job xxiv. 24 

Rebekah’s marriage, customs illustra- 
tive of the process of, Gep. xxiv. 4, 
22, 51 

Rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, conjectures as to the motives of 
the, Num. xvi. } ; objections to the 
narrative refuted, 40 

Rebuilding cities, instances of prohibi- 
tions against, Josh. vi. 26 

Rebukes of the just compared to oil, 
instances of, Ps. cxli. 5 

Rechabites, notice of the, Jer. xxxv. 
2, 19 

Reclining at meals, mode of, John i. 
18; Luke xiv. 7; John xiii. 23 

Recorder, duties of the, under the He- 
brew kings, 1 Kings iv. 3 

Records; of descent kept among the 
Jews, 1 Chron. ix. 1; of ancient 
Persia, nature of the, Esth. vi. 1; 

reservation of, among the ancient 
ersians, Ezra vi. 1 

Red colour still held sacred in the 
East, Ezek. xxiii. 14 

Red bulls sacrificed to Typhon, the 
Egyptian Satan, Num. xix. 2 

Red heifer, presumed reasons for the 
selection of this victim to Jehovah, 
and remarkable traditions of the 
Jews, connected therewith, Num. 


xix, 2 

Red hair abhorred by the Egyptians, 
Nam. xix. 2 

Red pottage of the East described, Gen. 
xxv. 30, 34 

Red Sea, Hebrew name of the, Exod. 
ii. 3; its dimensions and character- 
istics, xiii. 18; passage of the, the 
point at which it took place, and its 
miraculous nature, shown, xiv. 2, 21; 
a mistranslation in Deut. i. 1 

Redemption ; of land among the Jews, 
laws relating to the, Lev. xxv. 23, 
24; xxvii. 16; of the firstborn from 
the sanctuary, remarks upon the, 
Num. iii. 12 

Reed, notice of this measure, Ezek. xli. 8 

Reeds, notice of, Is. xix. 6 ; boats made 
of, described, xviii. 2 

Refraction, singular case of, 2 Kings 
xx. 11 

Refugees, treatment of, m the Levite 
cities, Josh. xx. 2; murder of, com- 
mon in the East, 2 Sam. xx. 22 

Reginald, count of Kerak, death of, by 

ladin, Judg. iv. 19 

Rehob, notice of the city of, Num. 
xiii, 21 

Rehoboam’s provision for his sons, con- 
sidered, 2 Chron. xi. 23 

Release from debts in the seventh year 
final to the poor, Deut. xv. 2 

Religion of heart the only true civiliser, 
Judg. 1.7 

Religious distinction of meats prevents 
social intercourse with strangers, 
Lev. xi. 2 

Religious festivities celebrated with 
dances, Judg. xxi. 19, 21 

sie oc processions, order of, in Da- 
vid’s time, Ps. Ixviii. 25, 27; of the 
Philistines and Egyptians, 1 Sam. 
vi. 10 

Remeth, Ramoth, or Jarmuth, notice 
of, Josh. xix. 21 
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Removal of the Ark from Kirjath- 
Jearim, 2 Sam. vi. 6 - 
Rending the clothes and the flesh to 


ation, in- 
osh. vil. 6; 


express grief or indi 
stances of, Lev. x. 6; 
Jer. xvi. 6 
Rent, general system of, in Judea, 
Luke xvi. 1; two ways of paying, 
in the East, xx. 9 
Repetitions in heathen and Moslem 
prayer, Matt. vi. 7 
Rephaim, the, a gigantic race, notice 
of, Deut. iii. 11; the plain of, de- 
scribed, 1 Chron. xiii. 9 
Rephidim, identified with the Wady 
‘eiran, Exod, xvii. 1 
Reptiles, annoyances from, in the East, 
V. Xi. 32 
Rescript respecting the settlement of 
Jewish causes, 1 Cor. vi. 1 
Resentment against evil-doers not un- 
just, Ps. exl. 10 
Respect paid to age in the East, Job 
xxix. 8 
Restitution under the Old Law, nature 
of, Lev. iv. 3; vi. 2 
Resurrection, sequence and connec- 
tion of the events of the, Matt. 
Xxvili. 1 
Retaliation, law of, modern instances 
of its application, Exod. xxi. 23 
Retama, a kind of broom, notice of, 
1 Kings xix. 4 
Reuben [Tribe] 
Reubenite conquests from the Jordan 
to the Euphrates, 1 Chron. v. 9 
Re-union with a woman once divorced 
among the Jews and Mohammedans, 
Deut. xxiv. 4 
Revenge, regulations respecting, among 
the Jews and Arabs, Num. xxxv. 12 
Reverence, shown by uncovering the 
feet, illustrated, Exod. iii. 5; paid 
to the mandates of Eastern sove- 
rei Job. xxxi. 36; Ps. Ixxii. 9 
Rhegium, notice of, Acts xxviil. 13 
Rhinoceros Simus, notice of the, Job 
XXx1x. 9 
Rhodes, notice of, Acts xxi. 1 
Riblah, the village of, described, Josh. 
ii. 1; 2 Kings xxiii. 33 
Rice-planting, method of, Is. xxxii. 20 
Riddles proposed as a test of parts, in 
the East, Judg. xiv. 12 
Riding, on an ass, an act of humility, 
Zech. ix. 9; on horseback, dignity 
attached to, in the East, ¢b.; Eccles. 
x. 7; over men, described, Is. li. 23 
Right eye, superior value ascribed to 
the, Matt. v. 29 
Right hand, swearing by the, in the 
t, Ps. cxxxvii. 5; raisedin taking 
an oath, Gen. xiv. 22 
Righteous distinguished from good, 
Rom. v. 7 
Rimmon, notice of the idol, 2 Kings 
v. 18 
Rimmon, notice of the rock of, Judg. 
xx. 45 
Ring-armour, ancient, described, 1 
Sam. xvii. 5 
Ring-money, Gen. xxiii. 16 
Rings, anciently worn as a mark of 
distinction, Luke xv. 22; Roman, 
fashion of wearing, James li. 2 
‘Riotous eating of flesh’ among the 
Arabs, Prov. xxiii. 20 
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Rites of the modern Jews instead of 


sacrifice, Num. xxix. 39 

Ritual institutions of the Hebrews; 
their resemblance to those of the 
Egyptians, Exod. xxv. 2 

‘ River of Egypt,’ not the Nile, 2 Chron. 
vil. 8 

Rivers of Babylon, employment of the 
Jews near the, Ps, cxxxvii. | 

Roads, in the East, notice of the, Mark 
iv. 4; Num, xxii. 24; from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, described, Luke x. 30 

Road-making among the Jews, atten- 
tion to, Deut. xix. 3 

Roast beef on public rejoicings among 
the Jews, 2 Sam. vi. 19 

Robbers, Herod's proccedings against, 
1 Sam, xxiv. 3; in the neighbour- 
hood of Eastern towns, Ps. x. 8 

Robes, bestowed as tokens of royal 
favour, Gen. xli. 42; 1 Sam. xviii. 
4; supplied to royal guests in the 
East, Matt. xxii. 11 

Rock of Moses described, Exod. xvii. 1 

Rock-altars of Judea, Judg. xiii. 19 

Rock-inscriptions, unknown antiquity 
of, Exod. xxxii. 15 

Rock-salt, first used by the Egyptians, 
Exod, vii. 21 

Rock split by the roots of trees, instance 
of, Job viii. 17 

Rod, used in the sense of sceptre, 
Num. xvii. 2; necessity for the a 
plication of the, in the East, Luke 
xii. 47; borne by Egyptian priests 
and nobles, Exod. iv. 2 

Rods, divination by, Hos. iv. 12 

Roebuck (Gazelle } 

Rolls, written within and without, 
Ezek. ii. 10 

Roman ; amphitheatre, combats of the, 
1 Cor. iv. 9; xv. 32; bridge over 
the Arnon, in Syria, Num. xxi. 13; 
citizenship, penalties for usurping, 
Acts xvi. 38 ; citizenship, privileges 
of, and difficulty of obtaining, xxii. 
28, 29; colony, officers of a, xvi. 
19, 20; cruelties to the Jews, Deut. 
xxviii. 50; defensive armour de- 
scribed, 1 Sam. xvii. 5; dinner ar- 
rangements, John xiii. 23; empire, 
te a image of the, Dan. vii. 1; 

ladiators’ combat, oné mode of the, 
ob xix. 6; governors, homage paid 

to, Acts xxv. 13; hired mourners, 
account of, Jer. ix. 17.3 landmarks, 
notice of, Deut. xix. 14; land- 
measure, uotice of the, 1 Sam. xiv. 
14; mode of distributing booty, 
Num. xxxi. 27 ; practice respecting 
debtors, Matt. xviii. 30; prefects, 
their character for justice, Acts xxv. 
16; projectile engines described, 2 
Chron. xxvi. 15; provincial council, 
notice of the, Acts xxv. 12; shield 
and spear described, Judg. v. 8; ships, 
notice of ancient, Acts xxvil. 29-39 ; 
shoes and sandals described, Ruth 
iv. 8; soldiers, honorary rewards of, 
2 Tim. iv. 7, 8; soldiers, laws re- 
specting, 2 Tim.ii.4; Sordidati,notice 
of the, Zech, iii. 3; standards, Jewish 
abhorrence of the, Matt. xxiv. 15; 
sword, notice of the, Num. xxxi. 8 ; 
wine-skins, notice of, Job xxxii. 19 

Rome, state of, under the Casars, Rom. 
xiii, 1 





Roof of the Tabernacle described, 
Exod. xxvi. 30 
Roof-battlements, ancient and modern | 


ptian, Deut. xxii. 8 
Roofs of eastern houses, construction 
of the, Luke v. 19; extent and 
strength of, Judg. xvi. 27; Deut. 
xxii. 8; 2 Sam. x1. 2; Ps. cxxix. 6 
‘ Rooter of mountains,’ a title of Jewish, 
doctors, 1 Cor, xiii, 2 
Ropes, of the East described ;Judg. x vi. 
7; used in ancient sieges, 2 Sam. xvii. 
13; on the necks of captives and 
suppliants, 1 Kings xx. 32 
Roschsere, an Egyptian officer, con- 
temporary with Moses, valuable 
inting in the tomb of, explained, 
xod. v. 19 
Rose of Western Asia, notice of the, 
Cant. ii, 1 
Route of the Israelites, from Egypt to 
the passage of the Red Sea, Exod. 
xii. 37; xiv. 2; from Ayan Musa, 
described, xv. 22, 23, 27 ; from Elim 
to the wilderness of Sin, described, 
xvi. 1; from the Rephidim or Wady 
Feiran to Sinai, xvii. 1; xix. 2; 
from the head of the lanitic Gulf, 
described, Num. xxi. 10; from Sinai 
to Kadesh, digested account of the, 
XXxiii. } 
Route of the pilgrims to Mecca de- 
scribed, Gen. xxvi. 9; Num. xxi. 10 
Routes from Egypt to Palestine, Exod. 
xii. 37 
Royal domain, process of forming a, 
among the Jews, 2 Kings viii. 3; 
1 Chron. xxvii. 28 
Royal saa called ‘ Eycs of Kings,’ 
iii. 9 
Royal and sacred shekels, notice of the, 
2 Sam. xiv. 26 
Ruby, notice of the, Job xxviii. 18 
Rudders, notice of ancient Egyptian, 
Ezek. xxvii. 9; of ancient sbips, 
notice of the, Acts xxvii. 40 
Rufus, notice of, Rom. xvi. 13 
Ruminant animals, characteristics ot 
the, Lev. xi. 3, 5 
Runic calendars, notice of, Ezek. 
XXXvii. 20 
Running footmen of Persia, Jer. xii. 5 
Ruth sleeping at Boaz’s feet, remarke 
upon, Ruth iii. 4 
Rye, was it grown in ancient Egypt? 
Exod. ix. 31 
Ryot system of the East, notice of the, 
Luke xvi. 1 


S. 


Sabbath, the; motives for the observ- 


ance of, Deat. v. 14; remarks on the 
observance and presumptuons in- 
fraction of, Num. xv. 32; justice 
of capital punishment for breaking, 
defended, 1b.; a heavy day under 
the Pharisees, Matt. xii. 2; day’s 
journey, rule about, Acts i. 12; 
trading on, in ancient Jerusalem, 
remarks on, Neh. xiii. 16 

Sabbatic system of the Jews, pro- 
minent features of, Lev. xxv. 4 

Sabbatic year, long neglect of, punished, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 

Sabwans, origin of the, Gen. xxv. 2; 
the country of the, noticed, 2 Chron. 


ix. 1; of the ‘ East country,’ notice of 
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the, Job i. 15 

Sacerdotal, cities, position of the, Josh. 
Xxi. 4; vestments worn only in the 
Temple, Ezek. xlii. 14 

Sackbut, notice of the, Dan. ili. 10 

Sack-cloth penitential dresses, 2 Sam. 
iii. 31 

Sacred animals of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Exod. viii. 26 

Sacred fire, of the Temple of Solomon, 
miraculous in its one ene kept 
continually burning, . ix. 24; 
of the Parsees, alleged origin and 
preservation of the, 26. 

Sacred stones, public business trans- 
acted at, Josh. iv. 20 

Sacred tents among nomad tribes, 
notice of, Exod. xxv. 9 

Sacred vessels of the Temple from the 
Arch of Titus, Exod. xxv. 31 

Sacred and civil year of the Jews, 
notice of the, Lev. xxiii. 24; xxv. 21 

Sacrifice, probably not offered during 
the sojourn in Egypt, Exod. viii. 26 ; 
for sin, detailed form of the, Lev. 
iv. 4; of children by parents, motive 
for the, Mic. vi. 7; different classes 
of, described, Lev. i. 4; ceased in 
the temple, July 12, a.v. 70, Luke 
xxi. 20 


Saddle of the ass described, Num.. 


xxii. 24 

Sadducees, account of this sect, Matt. 
xvi. 1; their activity agains: the 
Apostles accounted for, Acts iv. 1, 2; 
take the lead in opposing the Apos- 
tles, Acts v. 34 

Saffron plant, notice of the, Cant. iv. 14 

Sagan or deputy high-priest, duties of 
the, 2 Kings xxv. 18 

Sagum or inilitary cloak, notice of 
the, 1 Sam. xvii. 5; Matt. xxvii. 28 

Sails of ancient ships, notice of the, 
Ezek. xxvii. 7; particulars about 
the management of ancient, Acts 
xxvii. 17, 40 


_ Saladin avenges Mohammed, Judg. 


Iv. 19 

Salem did not occupy the site of Jeru- 
salem, Gen. xiv. 18; its probable 
site, 7b. 

Salim, notice of, John iii. 23 

Salmon, Mount, notice of, Ps. I xviii. 14 

Salome, daughter of Herodias, notice 
of, Matt. xiv. 3; her divorce of her 
husband, Mark x. 12 

Salonica [Thessalonica] © 

Salt, used in all offerings, Exod. xxv. 
30; universal use of, in sacrifice, 
Lev. i. 4; ii. 11; remarks on the 
use of, in sacrifice and in contract- 
ing covenants, Num. xviii. 19 ; does 
it loge its savour? Luke xiv. 34; 
cating, with a person, a pledge of 
inviolable friendship, Num. xviii. 
19; 1 Sam. xv. 33; first used m 
curing animal food by the Egyp- 
tians,-Num. xi. 32 

Salt-plains in the Desert, notice of the, 
Jer, xvii. 6 

Salting infants, usage of, Ezek. xvi. 4 

*Saltpetre’ in house-leprosy, notice 
of, Lev. xiv. 34, 48 

Saltwort or kali, notice of, Job xxx. 4 

Salutations, modes of, Gen. xvii. 3; 
remarks upon Eastern, Luke x. 4; 








previous to adoration, notice of, Job 

Xxxi. 27; in Mohammedan conn- 

tries, forms of, Ps. cxxix. 8; of the 

East, pious impressiveness of the, 

Ruth i1. 4 

Samaria, historical sketch, site, and 
ruins of, 1 Kings xvi. 24; the 
famine of, illustrated, 2 Kings vi. 
25, 29; ruined heaps on the site of, 
Mic. i. 6 

Samaritan; a term of utter abhor- 
rence in the mouth of a Jew, John 
iv. 9; chronology from the Creation 
to the Flood, Gen. v. 1; chronology 
after the Flood, xi. 12; opposition 
to the ebtaraey ia the temple, 
Ezra iv. 2, 6, 7; ks of the law, 
religiouscreed and usages, and still 
subsisting hatred of the Jews, John 
iv. 9; woman refusing drink to a 
Christian, instance of, %b.; and 
Hebrew texts, discrepancy of the, 
in Deut. x. 6, 7; text, remarks on 
the corruption of the,in xxvii. 4 

Samaritans, notice of the, Ezra iv. 2, 9 

Samaritans and Jews, animosity be- 

_ tween the, Luke ix. 53 

Samiel [Simoom] 

Samochonitis lake described, Josh. xi. 5 

Samos, notice of, Acts xx. 15 | 

Samothracia, notice of, Acts xvi. 11 

Samson’s, riddle, verbal consideration 
of, Judg. xiv. 14; feat with the 
foxes explained, xv. 4; acts against 
the Philistines, their nature, 6; de- 
gradation described, xvi. 21; dying 
feat et art 27, 29 

Samson the first instance of imprison- 
ment with hard labour, Jer. xx xviii. 6 

Samuel’s civil government, comments 
on, 1 Sam. vil. 6, 7, 163; viii. 5 

Sanctuaries, superiority of the Mosaic 
law respecting, Josh. xx. 2; privi- 
leges and abuses of, 1 Kings ii. 20, 28 

Sand-storms in the East described, 
Deut. xxviii. 24 

Sandals, of Eastern countries, Exod. 
lii. 5; loosing the, the office of 
the meanest servant, Ruth iv. 8; 
of the Egyptians, Judg. i. 7; of an- 
cient peoples described, Ruth iv. 8; 
held cheap in the East, Amos ii. 6; 
Eastern custom of bearing the, Matt. 
iii, 11 

Sanhedrim, not identical with the Mo- 
saic Council of Seventy, nature and 
purpose of the, Num. xi. 16; places 
of meeting of the, Matt. xxvi. 3; 
various titles given to the, Luke 
xxii. 66; power of, in criminal cases 
under the Romans, John viii. 6; 
various and shifting accusations of 
the, against Christ, xviii. 32; its 
form of sitting, Acts iv. 7; its power 
to inflict capital punishment under 
the Romans questioned, Acts vii. 57 

Saoud, the Wahabee chief, illustrative 
anecdotes of, Gen. xvii. 5; xxv. 27 

Saoud, the mare, and the Arab’s beard, 
story of, 2 Sam. x. 4 

Saphet, the city alluded to in the 

Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 14 


. Saphir or Sophir, notice of, Mic. i. 11 


Sapphire, notice of, Exod. xxiv. 10 

Sarab [Mirage] 

Sarac, or Sardunapalus IT., notice of, 
2 Kings xxiv. 1 





Sarah, tradition about her death 
xxiii. 2 

Sarcophagi of ancient Egypt, Gen. 1. 26 

Sardis, site, destruction, and ruins of, 
Rev. iii. 1, 3 

Sardonyx, notice of the, Rev. xxii. 20 

Sarepta, notice of, 1 Kings xvii. 9 
ruins of, described, Lev. xxvi. 33 

Satan, personal existence of, Lev. xvi. 
8; arguments against the antiquity 
of the book of Job from the occur- 
rence of this name, discussed, Jobi.6 

Satyrs identified with baboons, Is. aii. 
21; xxxiv. 14 

Saul’s, route in quest of the asses, diffi- 
culties about, 1 Sam. ix. 4, 14; 
offering to Samuel illustrated by the 
present usage of the East, 5; age 
at his election, xiii. 1 ; transgressions 
and punishment considered, 9, 14; 
Xv. 26; ‘evil spirit’ explained, xvi. 
14; horror of genealogical extinc- 
tion, xxiv. 16; suicide, accounts 
of, xxxi. 4; descendants, miserable 
fate of, 2 Sam. xxi. 6 

Savage life, no traces of, before the 
Flood, Gen. vi. end; shown to be the 
result of degeneracy from the ori- 
ginal condition of man, 7b. ; not the 
original condition of man, ix. 20 

Savoury meat of the Orientals, Gen. 
XXVii. 4 

Saw, punishment by the, described, 
Heb. xi. 37; and sawyers, ancient 
and modern Oriental, 1 Chron. xx. 3 

Saxon reive-pole, description of the, 
Ezek. xxxvii. 20 

Scale-armour, ancient, described, 1 
Sam. xvii. 5 

Scales, ancient Egyptian, Dan. v. 27; 
Gen. xxiii. 16 

Scarabeus and scarabeus seals, de- 
scription of the, Kxod. viii. 21; 1 
Kings xxi. 8 

Scarlet dye of the ancients, notice of, 
Exod. xxxv. 35; Is. i. 18 

Scarlet robe put on Jesus described, 
Matt. xxvii. 28 

‘Scape-goat,’ various explanations re- 
garding, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with the, Lev. xvi. 8; of the 
Hindoos, remarkable analogies to 
the Hebrew ceremonies, 21 

Scene of judgment, Eastern, Ps. vii. 7 

Scent-boxes of Eastern ladies, Cant. 
i, 18 

Sceptres, ancient usage of swearing by, 

um, xvii. 2; notice of ancient, 

Ezek, xix. 11 

School of the prophets at Gilgal, Josh. 
iv. 20 

Scholars of the prophets sat at the 
feet of their masters, 2 Kings ii. 3 

Schools of the prophets, digested notice 
of the, 1 Sam. x. 5; Jooh. iv. 20 

Scientific acquirements of the Hebrews, 
Josh. xviii. 9 

Scorpion, conformation and habits of 
the, Rev. ix. 10; the so-called mili- 
tary engine described, 2 Chron. 
XxXvi. 153; of the desert, notice of 
the, Num. xxi. 6 

Scorpion-whips described, 1 Kings 
xii. 11 

Scourge, description and mode of ap- 
plication of the, Deut. xxv. 2, 3 

Scourging, effects of public, Ps. cxxix. 
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3; of Jesus, cruel instrument of 
the, Matt. xxvii. 26; difference be- 
tween Jewish and Roman, John xix. 
1; in the synagogue, described, 
Matt. x. 17 
Sereech-ow], notice of the, Is. xxxiv. 
14, 15 
‘Scribes of the people,’ notice of the, 
Matt. ii. 4 
Scribes, of the New Testament repre- 
sent the Levites of the Old, Matt. xv. 
1; long clothing of the, Mark xii. 38 
Scrip, description of the, Matt. x. 10 
Scripture, the, teaches religion, not sci- 
ence, Gen. i. 1; reading of, substi- 
tuted for sacrifice by the modern 
Jews, Num. xxix. 39; Jewish mode 
of reading and explaining, Luke iv. 
16, 17 
Scrolls, ornamental on Mohammedan 
houses, described, Deut. vi. 8 
Sculpture, forbidden among Moham- 
medans, Deut. v. 8,9; at Nakshi- 
Rustam, notice of a, Esth. i. 14; of 
the king’s horse and guards, ancient 
Persian, vi. 8; monument of Nine- 
veh described, Zeph. ii. 13; ancient, 
at Mourg Aub, explained, Is. vi. 2 
Sculptured stones, remarks on the pro- 
hibition of, Lev. xxvi. 1 
Scythopolis [ Beth-shan 
Scythopolis, notice of, Ezek. xxxviii. 4 
Scythian, invasion of Western Asia, 
bzek, xxxviil. 4; king's burial de 
scribed, xxxii. 26 
‘Sea’ applied to the Euphrates and the 
Nile, Jer. li. 36, 42; Nah. iii. 8 
Sea of Galilee (Tiberias, Lake of ] 
Sea of Gennesareth (Tiberias, Lake of ] 
Sea-shore, a favourite place of prayer 
with the Jews, Acts xxi. 5 
Sea-swallow, notice of the, Lev. xi. 16 
Seal, punishment for counterfeiting a, 
Gen. xli, 42 
Seal-cutter an office of trust and danger 
in the East, Gen. xli. 42 
Seal-rings of the ancient Egyptians, 
Gen. xii. 42 
Seals, worn on the hand or arm, 
1 Kings xxi. 8; of the most ancient 
kinds, 7b. 
‘Sealed,’ explanation of the word as 
applied to Christ, John vi, 27; Eph. 
i. 13 


Sealing, doors with clay in the East, 
Job xxxvili. 14; up the eyes, in- 
stance of, Is. xJiv. 18; up the hand, 
meaning of, Job xxxvii. 7 

Seasons of the Jewish year, Gen. viii.22 

Seats, in the open air in the East de- 
scribed, Job xxix. 7; among the 
Israelites and Egyptians, 1 Sam. iv. 
18; of honour in the East, 1 Sam. 
xx, 25; 2Sam. iv. 5 

Sebaste, ancient Samaria, notice of, Is. 
xxviii. 1 

Second Temple, no Ark in the, Ex. 
xxv. 10; dedication of the, Ezra iii. 
13; vi. 16; supply of water to the, 
Ezek. xlvii. 1; did it exist in the 
time of Christ ? Hag. 11. 9 

Seed, philosophist’s sneer at St. Paul’s 
popula’ allusion to the death of the, 
1 Cor, xv. 36 

Seed. time, the season of, in Palestine, 
Gen. viii. 22; dangers of, in some 
Eastern countries, Ps. cxxvi. 6 
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‘Seeing the wind, explained, 2 Kings 
iii. 17 

Seir, land of, described, Gen. xxxvi. 9 

Selah, meaning of, Ps. iii. 2 

Sela (Kerak ; Petra] | 

Seleucia, the Greek city of, Gen. x. 10 

Seleucia Pieria, notice of, Acts xiii. 4 

Selling a man for debt not a Jewish 
custom, Matt. xviii. 25 

Seniority, distinction given to, Gen. 
xliii. 33 

Sennacherib, notice of, 2 Kings xviii. 
13; xix. 37; Egyptian account of 
the defeat of, 35 

Sentence under the compensation laws 
of the Arabs, Exod, xxi. 30 

Sentences of the law enjoined to be 
written on the door-pusts, Deut. 
vi. 8 

Sepharad, remarks on the site of, 
Obad. i. 20 

Sepharvaim, probable site of, 2 Kings 
XVii. 24 

Septuagint Chronology, from the Cre- 
ation to the Flood, Gen. v. 1; after 
the Flood, reasons for preferring it 

« to the Hebrew and Samaritan sys- 
tems, xi. 12 

Sepnichral caverns, Gen. xxiii. 19 

Sepulchral monuments, various an- 
cient, Ezek. xxxii. 22-30 

Sepulchres, on high, Is. xxii. 16; in- 
terior construction of ancient, John 
xi. 44; of the kings described, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 25; of the prophets 
on the Mount of Olives described, 
Luke xi. 47; of Petra, notice of the, 
Job iii. 13; usages about, among the 
Hebrews, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4 

Sepulture, ancient mode of,Gen. xxiii. 
19; different modes of, Ezek. xxxil. 
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Seraiah, the last high-priest of the first 
Temple, Ezra 121. 2 ; vii. 1 

Seraphim, meaning and supposed 
figure of the, Is. vi. 2 

Serbal, Mount, its claims to be the 
Sinai, Exod. xix. 2 

Sermon on the Mount, difference be- 
tween the two reports of the, ex- 
plained, Matt. v. 2 

Serpent, the, Gen. xJix. 17; the aga- 
thodemon of Egypt, notice of, Exod. 
vii, 12; of brass, preserved as a 
memorial, Num. xxi. 9 

Serpents, extraordinary number and 
fierceness of, in Arabia, Num. xxi. 6; 
haunts of, in the East, Amos v. 19 

Serpent-charmers of the Fast, notice 
of the, Deut. xviii. 11; Ps. Iviii. 5 

Serpent-worship, notice of, 2 Kings 
Xviil. 4; Rom. i. 23 : 

Servant, sometimes equivalent to dis- 
ciple, often to slave, Gen. xiv. 14 

Servants, Eastern mode of giving 
orders to, Ps, cxxiii. 2; sleeping at 
their master’s feet, instances of, Ruth 
iii. 4; of all kinds hired by the day 
in the East, Deut. xxiv. 15 

Servitude of the Hebrews, varying 
nature of the, Judg. iii. 8 

‘Setting the foot on the neck’ an act of 
triumph, examples of, Josh. x. 24; 
Ps. viii. 6 

Setting fire to dry herbage, Is. xliii. 2 

Seven, rendered in Hebrew by the same 
word as oath, Gen. xxi. 30; usages 





illustrative of this point, tb. ; in- 

stances of superstitious regard for 

the number, Num. xxiii. 1 é 

Seventy Elders, appointment of the, 
maintained to be temporary, Num. 
xi. 16 

Seventy weeks, chronology of the, con- 
sidered, Dan. ix. 24 

Severity of the Hebrew military law 
explained, Deut. xx. 13 

‘Shade’ and ‘shadow,’ on the meta- 
phorical and proverbial use of, 
for ‘defence’ and ‘shelter,’ Num, 
Xiv. 9 

Shade, deliciousness of, in the East, 
Job vii, 2 

Shadoofs, ancient and modern, de- 
scribed, Prov. xx. 5 

Shah Abbas, illustrative anecdote of 
the Great, 1 Sam. xviii. 4 

Shaking the garment, meaning of this 
Eastern custom, Neh. v. 13 

Shalim, notice of, 1 Sam. ix. 4 

Shalisha, notice of, 1 Sam. ix. 4 

Shalmaneser, notice of the conquests 
of, 2 Kings xvii. 3 

Shamgar, period of the administration 
of, Judg. iii. 31 

Shammui, notice of the school of, Matt. 
xix. 3 

Sharon, or Saron, notice of, Josh. xii. 
18; the rose of, Cant. ii, 1 

Shat-ul-Arab, its claims to be the river 
of Eden, Gen, ii. 8; formed by the 
confluence of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, xv. 18 

Shaving, neglected among the ancient 
Egyptians while mourning, Gen. 1. 
4; forbidden to the Jewish priests, 
Lev. xxi. 5; the head, an act of 
mourning in the East, Deut. xxi. 12; 
the head, a gratifying operation by 
an Eastern barber, Judg. xvi. 19; 
Ezek. v. } ; the beard, a mark of in- 
famy among the Jews and Arabs, 
2 Sam. x. 4; the head in mourning, 
custom of, Jer. xvi. 6 

Sheba, legend about the Queen of, 
1 Kings x. 1; the country of the 
Queen of, shown’ to be Abyssinia, 
2 Chron. ix, 1 

Shebam, or Sibmah, notice of, Num. 
Xxxli. 3 > 

Sheathing ships, early practice of, 
Ezek xxvii. 9 

Shechem, rise, history, site, and pre- 
sent state of, Gen. xxxili. 18; valley 
of, described, 7b.; xii. 6; remarks 
upon the assembly of the tribes held 
at, Josh. xxiv.1; John iv. 5 

Shed for watchmen of vineyards, de- 
scribed, Is. xxiv. 20 

Sheep, generally held sacred in ancient 
Egypt, Exod. viii. 26; instances 
of naming, John x. 3; led, never 
driven, in the East, 4; sensibility 
of, to music, 4, 5; enclosures for, 
in the East, 1 Chron. xvii. 7; -folds 
among the Jewe, substantial strac- 
ture of the, John x. 1 

Sheep-market, error of this translation 
in John v. 2 

Sheep-shearing time in the East, notin 
of, 1 Sam. xxv. 36 

Sheepskin clothing of south-eastern 
Europe and Asia, Heb. xi. 37 

Sheikhs, standard of wealth among the 
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Gen, xiii. 2; strangers entertained 
by, xviii. 1; their plain way of life, 


Xxv. 27 

Shekels, different kinds of, 2 Sam. 
xiv. 26 

Shekinuah, place of, in the Tabernacle, 
Exod. xxv. 9, 10 

Shem, list of nations sprung from, 
Gen. x. 1 

Sheminith, meaning of, Ps. vi. title 

Shepherd-kings of Egypt, conjectured 
to be Assyrian viceroys, Gen. xiv. 
1; shown to be of Philistine race, 
xxvi. 1; circumstances connected 
with the history of the, xlvi. 34° 

Shepherd-chief, duties of the, } Sam. 
xxi. 7; 1 Pet. v. 4 

Shepherds, paid by a proportion of the 
produce of the flock, Gen. xxx. 31; 
pay of Eastern, 1 Cor. ix. 7; duties 
and qualifications of, Ps. xxii. 1,2; 
liability of, in case of loss, Amos ili. 
12; hated by the ancient and modern 
Egyptians, Gen. xlvi. 34; mode of 
conducting their flocks in the East, 
John x. 4, 5 

Shepherdesses still common in the East, 
Gen. xxix. 9; Exod. ii. 15 

Shepherding regarded a degrading 
occupation for men in some parts 
of Arabia, Gen. xivi. 84; Exod. 
ii. 15 

Sheshach, a name of Babylon, Jer. xxv. 
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Sheshbazzar, the Persian name of 
Zerubbabel, E2ra i. 8 

Shew-bread, description and prepara- 
tion of, Exod. xxv. 30; heathen 
usages of a similar nature, 7b. 

Shibboleth, illustration of the mis-pro- 
nunciation of, Judg. xii. 6 

Shields, ancient Egyptian and other, 
described, Judg. v. 8 

Shiggaion, meaning of, Ps. vii. ¢itle 

Shiloah [Siloah ; Siloam] 

Shiloh, the place of the Tabernacle, 
Josh. xxiv. 1; establishments in 
imitation of, displeasing to God, 
Judg. xvii. 3; xviii. 19; notice of, 
Josh. xviii. 1; female dances at, 
Judg. xxi. 19, 21 

Shimron, notice of, Josh. xix. 15 

Ship’s-boat in ancient vessels, use of, 
Acts xxvii. 16 

Ship-building, was it practised before 
the Flood ? Gen. vi. 14 

Ship-master, duties of the ancient, Acts 
xxvii. 11 


Shipping, notice ofancient and eastern, 


Acts xxvii. 39 

‘Ships of Tarshish,’ meaning of, 2 
Chron. ix. 10; Is. ii. 16 

Shishak, king of Egypt, notice of, 1 
Kings xi. 40; his expedition against 
Jerusalem, motive for, xiv. 25 

Shittah-tree (Shittim] 

Shittim identified with the acacia or 
gum-arabic tree, Exod. xxv. 5 

Shochoh, or Socoh, notice of, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 1; 2 Chron, xxviii. 18 

Shoes, first mentioned, Gen. xiv. 23; 
used as symbols in diseolving and 
transferring a right, Ruth iv. 7; 


' taking off the, a mark of deference |, 


in the East, Exod. iii. 5; not worn 


in-doors, xii. 11; of ancient peoples |. 


described, Ruth iv. 8 








Shooting out the lip, an expression of 
contempt, Ps. xxii. 7 

Shophan, or Zaphon, notice of, Num. 
XXxii. 35 

shape rs of the East, their manner 

0 ing, James iv. 13 

ee explanation of, Ps. xlv. 
title 

Shoterim, duties of the officers so called, 
Deut. xx. 5 

Shoulder, the joint given to the 
honoured guest, 1 Sam. ix. 24 

Shoulder-pieces of the Ephod, use and 
necessity of the, Exod. xxviii. 6 

Shovels of the Tabernacle, Exod. 
XXvii. 3 

Shovers of stones, instances of, Josh. 
x. ll 

Shunam, notice of, 1 Sam. xxviii. 4 

Shunamite’s Jands, remarks on the 
restoration of the, 2 Kings viii. 3 

Shar, extent of the desert of, Gen. xvi. 
17; Exod. xv. 22 

Shushan (Susa] 


‘Shuttle not used by the ancient Egyp- 


tians, Job vil. 6 

Sicarii of Judga, notice of the, Matt. 
Xxiv. 6 

Sichem [Shechem] 

Sick man let down through the roof to 
Jesus, explanation of this statement, 
Luke v. 19 

Sickness, expertness of Asiatics in 
feigning, 2 Sam. xiii. 6 

Siddim, cities in the vale of, Gen. 
xiv. 2; small extent of territory 
connected with these, 9; necessary 
existence of a Jake in this vale 
before the eatastrophe of the cities, 
xiii. 10 

Sidon er Zidon, history and present 
state of, Josh. xix. 28; was it in- 
cluded in the lot of Asher? Judg. 
i. 31 

Sidonians, nearly correspond with the 
Canaanites in the restricted appli- 
cation of this name, Deut. vii. J; 
were they among the nations to be 
expelled? Num. xxxiv. 6; were 
they included in Asher’s lot? Josh. 
xix. 24; account of their skill in 
the arts, 28; sepulchral remains 
of the, Ezek. xxxii. 30; features 
and arms of the, xxviii. 22 

Siege, operations of a, described, 2 

hron. xxxii. 1; of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, Luke xxi. 20 

Sifting, a symbol of affliction, Luke 
xxi. 31 

Sight, deprivation ef, a common bar- 
barity in Persia, 1 Sam. xi. 2 

Signatures, not usual among Eastern 
people, Gen. xl. 42 

Signet-rings of the ancient I:gyptians, 
Gen. xli. 42 

Significancy of Eastern names, Exod. 
ll. 11, 12 


4 Signs, conversation by, in the East, 


rov, vi. 13 

Silas, a contraction of Silvanus, Acts 
Xv. 22 

Silk, was it known to the Hebrews? 
Ezek. xvi. 10; should be hemp in 
Prov. xxxi. 22; dresses prohibited 
to men by Mohammed, Dent. xxii. 
11; trade of the ancients, notice of 
the, Ezek. xvi. 10 





Siloam, notice of the village of, 2 Kings 
Xxill. 13; ceremony at the pool of, 
John vii. 37; pools of, described, ix. 7 

Silver, a medium of exchange in the 
time of Abraham, Gen. xiii. 2; 
weighed in affairs of purchase, 
Xxill. 16; weight and value of the, 
used in constructing the Tabernacle, 
Exod. xxxvi. 5 ; process of refining, 
Mal, iii, 3 

Silver cord,meaning of the,Eccles. xii. 6 

Silver fir, notice of the, Is. xli,19 

Silvering earthenware, antiquity of the 
art of, Prov. xxvi. 14 

Simeon, remarks on the omission of, 
in the blessings on the tribes, Deut. 
XxXxiii. 6; remarks upon the lot of, 
Josh. xix. 1 

Simeon, who received our Lord in the 
Temple, opinions abont the, Luke 
li, 25 

Simeon, son of Cleophas, notice of, 
Heb. xiii, 12 

Simon Magus and his doctrines, notice 
of, Acts viii. 9’ 

Simon the Rabbi, arrogance of, Luke 
xiv. 7; xviii. 11 

Simon of Cyrene, notice of, Mark xv. 21 

Simon of Gerasa, notice of, Mark xiii. 
14; Luke xxi. 20 

Simoom, account of the, Is. xxxvii. 36 

Sin distinguished from trespass, Lev. 
iv. 3 

Sin-offering, of the priests, detailed cir- 
cumstances of the, Lev. xvi. 8; for 
the people, discussions concerning 
the, 8; distinguished from burnt 
and peace offerings, iv. 3; animals 
used in the, 2d. 

Sinai, the peninsula and mount of, de- 
scribed, Exod. xix. 2; convent of, 
described, 1 Chron. v. 18 

Singing on approaching home, custom 
of, Is. li, 11 

Singing men and women in the East, 
notice of, 2 Sam. xix. 35 

Single combats at the head of ancient 
armies, 1 Sam. xvii. 1U 

Sinim, opinions about the land of, Is, 
xlix. 12 

Sinners, reproved and denounced by 
the synagugue, Matt. xviii. 17 

Sins of ignorance, different classes of, 
Lev. iv. 3; Num. xv. 24 

Sins of presumption, nature of, indi- 
cated, Num. xv. 30, 32 

Sion [Mount Zion) 

Sirion [Mount Hermon] 

Sisera’s claim to hospitality, Judg. iv. 18 

Sister, marriage with a, allowed in 
ancient Egypt, Lev. xviii. 9 

Sistrums, notice of ancient, Ps. cl. 5 

Sitting, a posture of respect in the 
Fast, 2 Sam. vii. 18 ; upon sackcloth, 
Is. lviil. 5; groups of the East, no- 
tice of, Is. lii. 2 

Skill, of the artisans employed on the 
Tabernacle not imparted by miracle, 
Exod. xxxi. 2-6; in the arts, an 
evil in Persia, 1 Sam. viii. 11 

Skin for skin, meaning of this proverb, 
Job ii. 4 

‘Skin of my teeth,’ probable meaning 
of the, Job xix. 20 

Skin and reed boats described, Is. xviii. 
2; Lev. xi. 32 
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Skin bottles, used in the sate Gen. 


xxi. 14; of the ancients, Job xxxii. 
19; modes of repairing, Josh. ix. 4 
Skin-covering of the Tabernacle, from 
what animal ? Exod. xxv. 5 
Skin-rafts of the Euphrates, Is. xviii. 2 
Skins, early use of, for writing on, 
Deut. xxxi. 24 
Skirt, custom of covering the bride 
with the, Ezek. xvi. 8; Ruth iii. 9 
Sky, ancient notions of the, Is. xl. 22 


Slain, ancient treatment of the, Ezek. 


xxxix. 14 

Slaughter-place of the Temple, appa- 
ratus of the, Ezek. xl. 45 

Slavery, existed in Abraham's house- 
hold, Gen. xiv. 14; mild nature of, 
in the East, <b.; among the Egyp- 
tians in the earliest times, xxxix. 20; 
early prevalence of, in all countries, 
merciful tendency of the Mosaic 
laws relating to, Lev. xxv. 47; not a 
degrading condition among the He- 
brews, Deut. xv. 12 

Slaves, remarks upon the emancipa- 
tion of, among the Jews, Lev. xxv. 
4, 9; abandoned, instances of, 1 Sam. 
xxx. 13; treatment of, in the East, 
Prov. xxix. 21; sometimes adopted 
in the East, 1b. ; accomplishments of, 
among the ancients, Acts xvi. 19; 
pilfering habits of ancient, Tit. ii. 10 

Sleep, hours of, in the East, 2 Sam. xi. 
2; taken in the streets of towns, in- 
stances of, Judg. xix. 20 

Slime of the Nile, remarkable tenacity 
of the, Exod. ii. 3 

Sling, notice of this primitive weapon, 
Judg. xx. 16 

Slippers, at the doors of Eastern apart- 
ments, a warning not to enter, Ruth 
. 7; of Eastern countries, described, 

+ 1b. 8 

Smelling, a mode of salutation, Gen. 
XXVii. 27 

Smerdis, the Magian, notice of, Ezrai. 1 

Smiting, the hands equivalent to an 
oath, Ezek. xxi. 14; the ae in 
grief, usage of, Jer. xxxi. 19; Ezek 
vi. 11 

Smyrna, and the Christian church in, 
notice of, Rev. ii. 8, 10 

Snail, notice of the, Ps. lviii. 8 

Snail-lizard, notice of the, Lev. xi. 30 

Snow used by the Hebrews to cool 
their drinks, Prov. xxv. 13; variety 
and beauty of the crystals of, Job 
XXXVili. 22; storms of, in Palestine, 
XXXVii. 6 

Snuffers of the Temple, notice of the, 
2 Chron. iv, 22 

So, or Sabaco, king of Egypt, notice of, 
2 Kings xvii. 4 

Sodom and Gomorrah, agency at work 
in the destruction of, Gen. xix. 25 

Sojourn of the ark at Kirjath-Jearim, 
1 Sam. vii. 2 

Soldiers paid in ancient times, 1 Cor. 
ix. 7 

Solemn vows among the Jews, nature 
of, Lev. xxvii. 28 

Solomon and Hiram’s riddle encoun- 
ters, 1 Kings x. 1 

Solomon’s, alliance with Pharaoh’s 
daughter, 1 Kings iii. 1; arbitrary 
levies of labourers, considered, v.13; 
commercial operations, 2 Chron, ix. 
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household officers and their 


28 ; 
duties, 1 Kings iv. 5-7; judgment, 
parallels to, iil. 27 ; kingdom, organ- 


ization of, iv. 6,7; opinion of 
women, grounds of, Eccles. vii. 28 ; 
sae plan and description of, 1 
ings vii. 2; pleasure-grounds, site 

of, described, Eccles. ii. 5,6; porch, 
notice of, John x. 23; reign, chro- 
nological difficulties of the events of, 
1 Kings jv. 11; revenue, mode of 
raising, ib. 7 ; stables, notice of, 2 
Chron. ix. 25; Song, indelicacy 
mistakenly ascribed to, Cant. v. 11; 
vii. 2; succession, circumstance fa- 
vourable to, 1 Kings i. 20; ii. 12; 
throne, notice of, 2 Chron. ix. 17; 
vineyard at Baal-hamon, Cant. viii. 
12; wealth, sources of, 2 Chron. ix.24 

Solomon’s Temple, date of the dedica- 
tion of, 1 Kings vi. 2; viii. 2; list of 
the parts overlaid with gold, Exod. 
XXXxvi. 34; discussions about, and 
descriptions of, 1 Kings vi. 2; and 
those of Egypt, extent of the resem- 
blance between, 2 Chron. iii. 5 

Son, used in the sense of grandson, 
Gen. xxxi. 28; figurative use of the 
word, Ps. xvii. 8; Lam. iii. 13 

‘Son of my mother’ and ‘ my brother,’ 
difference between, Judg. viii. 19 

Song of Degrees, remarks on the 
Psalms so inscribed, Ps. cxx. title ; 
exxii. title 

Sons, the possession of, an object of 

reat anxiety to women in the East, 

Gen. xxx. 20; reason of this, 76. ; 
always stand in the presence of their 
father on public occasions, in the 
East, xxxi. 35; claim of, to their 
portions during the father’s life- 
time, Luke xv. 12 

‘Sons of God,’ and ‘sons of men,’ 
distinction between, Gen. iv. 26; 
vi. 2 

Sooffies of Persia, sacred mantle of the, 
1 Kings xix. 19 

‘Soothsayer,’ used in Scripture always 
in a bad sense, Num. xxii. 4 

Sope or soap, of the Hebrews, what ? 
Mal. iii. 2; Jer. ii. 22 

Sopping food in the East, John xiii. 26 

Sorcerers, passages relating to, Lev. 
xix. 31 

Sorrow, never suppressed. but always 
expressed, in the East, Ezra iii. 13 

Sosipater, notice of, Rom. xvi. 21 

Soul, ancient Egyptian belief concern- 
ing the, Gen. ]. 2; notion as to the 
duality of the, Roin. vii. 15 

Sound of millstones in Eastern towns, 
Jer. xxv. 9 

Sounding-lead, perhaps known in the 
time of Moses, Exod. xv. 10 

Sowing, mingled seed,,reasons for the 
prohibition of, Lev. xix. 19; with 
salt, a token of desolation, Judg. ix. 


23, 45 | 

Spain, did St. Paul visit? Rom. xv. 
24; 2 Cor. x. 16 

Spanish broom, notice of, 1 Kings xix. 4 

Sparrow, notice of the, Ps. Ixxxiv. 3; 
cil. 7 

Sparrows, sale of, in the temple, Luke 
xii. 6 . 

Spears, ancient, described, Judg. v. 8; 
the earliest sceptres, 1 Sam. xxii. 6 





| Spectacles, known in the 12th century, 


Ps. xxxi. 9 
Spelt, probably cultivated in ancient 
Egypt, Exod. ix. 31 


Spice, Gen. xxxvii. 25 

Spices, carried by the Arabians from 
India to the western world, Exod. 
Xxx. 23; origin of the use of, in 
embalming the dead, John xix. 40 

Spider’s, silk, notice of manufactures 
of, Is. lix. 5; web, notice of the, 
Job viii. 14 

Spies; sent to Canaan, difference of 
statement about the, explained, Nam. 
xili. 1, 2; their route,.12; among 
the Hebrews and older Greeks, Judg. 
vii. 10 [Spy 

Spikenard, notice of the, Mark xiv. 3 

Spinning with the distatf and spindle, 
Prov. xxxi. 19 

Spinning-wheels of Asia, Prov. xxxi. 19 

Spirits, Jewish notions about, Mark 
v. 10 

Spitting, unusual in the East, except as 
a mark of abhorrence or insult, 
Num. xii. 14; Job xxx. 10 

Spoil, the right-+to take, recognised by 
Moses, and why, Num. xxxi. 27 ; 
distribution of, among the Greeks 
and Romans, 1b.; Josh. xxii. 8; dis- 
tinguished from prey, Num. xxxi. 
27; of the Temple in the triumph 
of Titus, Mark xiii. 2 

Spoons, ancient, 1 Kings vi. 2; or cu 
of the Tabernacle, use of the, Exod. 
xxv. 29 

Spots worn on the forehead by idola- 
ters, Deut. xxxii. 5 

Spreading garments in the way of a 
person honoured, Matt. xxi. 8 

Spring of Syria, description of the, 
Cant. ii. 12 

Sprinkling, the blood of the victim, im- 
portance of this act, Lev. i. 5; at en- 
tering churches and temples, wide- 
spread practice of, Lev. vill. 6 ; with 
perfumes, eae: of, Is. li. 15 

Spy, a name for inquiring strangers in 
the East, Gen. xlii. 9 


‘Stables of Eastern khans described, 


Luke ii. 7 

Stachys, notice of, Rom. xvi. 9 

Stadium, notice of the, Heb. xii. 1 

Staff, breaking a, at the disruption of a 
covenant, Zech. xi. 10; of the pro- 
Ree a symbol of their authority, 2 

ings iv. 29 [Staves] 

Stag of Barbary and Palestine de- 
scribed, Deut. xii. 15 

Staining the nails, an act of adornment 
in the East, Deut. xxi. 12 

Stamping with the foot, meaning of, 
Ezek. vi. 11 

Staudards of Jews and Egyptians, dif- 
ferent kinds of, descri Num. ii 
2; xxi. 9 

Star guiding the ‘wise men,’ nature of 
the, Matt. ii. 9 

Star-worship, the earliest form of ido- 
latry, Deut. iv. 15-19 

State-room, of Oriental gateways de- 
scribed, 2 Sam. xviii. 24; of Eastern 
houses, notice of the, Amos ix. 6 

Statement of the title of the Israelites 
to the land claimed by the Ammon- 
ites, Judg. xi. 15 

Stater, value of this coin, Matt. xvii. 24 
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Stations of the Hebrews in the route 
from Egy pt to Moab, tabular view of 
the, Num. xxxiii. 1 

Statuary, probable primitive form of, 
Exod. xxxii. 4, 15 

Stature should be duration of life in 
Matt. vi. 27 

Staves, divination by, Hos. iv. 12; in- 
struction to the Apostles about, 
Matt. x. 10 

Steel, ought to be copper in Job xx. 24; 
used for brass, Ps. xviii. 34 

Stephanephori, or Bishops of Smyrna, 
notice of, Rev. ii. 10 

Stephen, St., tumultuary proceedings 
against, Acts vii. 57 
Step-mother, scandal to Christians 
from marriage with a, | Cor. v. 1 
Stick-writing, notice of ancient, Ezek. 
XXxvii. 20 
Stigmata of St. Paul, what, Gal. vi. 17 
Stocks or clogs for the feet, notice of, 
Job xiii. 2 
Stoics, doctrines of the, Acts xvii. 18 
‘Stolen waters sweet,’ point of this 
proverb, Prov. ix. 17 
Stones placed at the mouth of a tomb, 
instances of, Matt. xxviii. 2; ‘of 
foundation’ of the first temple, 
notice of the, Is. xxviii. 16; edge 
tools, formation of, Exod. iv. 25; 
heaps of, for the purpose of memo- 
rials, 2 Sam. xviii. 17 
Stone-pine, notice of the, Hos. xiv. 8 
Stone-worship, notice of, Is. lvii.6 
Stones, set up as memorials of a vow 
or thanksgiving, Gen. xxviii. 18; 
of memorial, resorts of patriarchal 
worship, Lev. xxvi. 1; used as 
weights, Deut. xxv. 13; set up in 
the Jordan, comments upon the, 
Josh. i¥. 9; set up at Ebal and 
Gerizim, notice of the, 20; memo- 
rials of the Israelites, form and pur- 
pose of the, t6, ; instances of showers 
of, x. 11; Jewish custom of casting, 
the first missiles ever used, 2 Sam. 
xvi. 13; lifting, a Jewish exercise, 
Zech. xii. 3; vast size of, used in 
Solomon’s structures, 1 Kings v. 13, 
17; vii. 10; placed on land to inter- 
dict its cultivation, 2 Kings iii. 19 
Stoning, the ordinary capital punish- 
ment among the Jews, Lev. xx. 
2,10; mode of its infliction, 2b.; the 
two Jewish modes of, Luke xx. 18; 
differences in the manner of, Acts 
xiv. 19; execution by, vii. 58 
Stony ground of the parable explained, 
Mark iv. 5 
Stool or seat used by Egyptian work- 
men, Exod. i. 16 
Stopping up wells an act of hostility, 
en. xxvi. 20 
_Storax-tree, notice of, Gen. xxx. 37 
Store-cities of ancient Egypt, Gen. 
xlvi. 34; Exod. i, 11 
Stork, notice of the; great regard for, 
in Eastern countries, Lev. xi. 10; 
Ps. civ. 17 
Storms at sea, ancient mariners’ notions 
about, Jonah i. 7 
Story of the covetous man and the 
envious man, Prov. xxvii. 4 
Strabo’s account of the Egyptian 
temples, 1 Kings vi. 2 
Straight street of Damascus, notice of 
the, Acts ix. 1] 





Straining a gnat, explanation of this 
proverb, Matt. xxiii. 24 
Straining liquids, necessity for, in the 
East, Matt. xxiii. 24 
‘Strange fire, opinions regarding the 
crime of offering, Lev. x. 1, 3 
Strangers, hospitable treatment of, in 
the East, Judg. xix. 15 
Straw, Gen. xxiv. 25; used in making 
bricks, xi. 3; Exod. v. 7 
‘Stream of the brooks’ identified with 
the Beni-Hamed, Num. xxi. 15 
Street-dogs in the East, services and 
ferocity of, Ps. xvill. 42; xxii. 16 
Street-doors of Eastern houses, notice 
of the, 2 Sam. xiii. 17 
Streets of shops all in the same busi- 
ness, Jer. XXxvil. 21 
Streets, a mistranslation in Ps. cxliv. 
13; mean appearance of, in the 
East accounted for, Prov. xvii. 19 
Stringed instruments, notice of ancien 
Ps. xliii. 4; Ixxxviii, title ; xcii. 3 
Stripes, rules about the infliction of, 
Luke xii. 47; punishment by, 
among Jews, Romans, and Moslems, 
Deut. xxv. 3 
Strong drinks of the Jews, notice of 
the, Is. v. 11 
Stylus used in writing on waxed 
tablets, Deut. xxxi. 24 
Subscriptions to St. Paul’s Epistics, ro- 
tice of the, 1 Cor. xvi. 8; Gal. vi. 11 
Succession, curious instances of, 1 
Chron. ii, 22, 35 
Succoth, town of, noticed, Gen. x xxiii. 
17; meaning of the name, Exod. 
xii. 37 
Succoth-benoth, notice of the idol, 2 
Kings xvii. 30 
Suez, notice of the Gulf of, Exod. 
xiii. 18; not the point of the passage 
of the Red Sea, xiv. 2; sandstorm 
in the desert of, Deut. xxviii. 24 
Suffee, Shah of Persia, changes his 
name to Solyman, Gen. xvii. 5 
Suitors, dangerous undertaking pro- 
posed to obnoxious, 1 Sam. xviii. 25 
Sukkiim, notice of the, 2 Chron xii. 3 
Suleiman, tombs at, described, Matt. 
Xxviii. 2 
Sultan’s kitchens, provisions used in 
the, 1 Kings iv. 23 
‘Summer-parlour,’ over Oriental gate- 
ways, 2Sam. xviii. 24; of the East 
described, Judg. iii. 24 
Summer season in Palestine, Gen. viii. 
22 
Sun, an expression for beauty in the 
East, Cant. vi. 10; standing still, 
comments on the miracle of the, 
Josh. x. 12, 13 
Sun-dials, ancient, notice of, 2 Kings 
xx. Il 
Sun-strokes, in Palestine, instances of, 
2 Kings iv. 19; effects of, Ps. cxxi. 6 
Sun-worship, notice of, 2 Kings xxiii. 
11; 2Chron. xxv. 14; Job xxxi. 26 
Sunday, early appropriation of, to re- 
ligious purposes, 1 Cor. xvi. 2 
Supernatural interference in human 
affairs, Dan. x. 13 
Superscription of the Cross, why writ- 
ten in three languages, Luke xxiii. 38 
Superstitions, about looking or turning 
back at the commencement of an 
undertaking, Gen. xix. 26; of the 
ancient Egyptians, xliv. 5; abont 
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graves, Is. Ixv. 4; of the Jews about 

cures, Mark v. 26; of the Pharisees re- 

specting the Sabbath-day, Matt. xii. 2 

Supper, invitations to, and usages of, 
in the East, Luke xiv. 16 

Surnames derived from a parent’s 
trade, Mark vi. 3 

Survey of the Promised Land by the 
Israelites, comments upon the, Josh. 
Xviii, 9 

Susa, notice, site, and ruins of, Dan. 
viii. 2; Neh. i. 1; sculpture of th 
lions’ den from, Dan. vi. 16 

Suspicion of strangers in Eastern 
countries, Gen. xlili. 9; xlvi. 34 

Swallow, notice of the, Jer. viii. 7; Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 3 

Swan of the Levant, notice of the, 
Lev. xi. 18 

Swearing, modes of, in Asia, Gen. xlii. 
15; at and by the altar, ancient 
practice of, 1 Kings viii. 31; by a 
name, a mode of revering it, Ps. 
Ixiii. 4; Oriental proneness to, Matt. 
v. 34 

Sweeping the threshing-floor, care 
about, Matt. i). 12 

‘Swift ships,’ more probably ships of 
Papyrus in Job ix. 26 : 

Swiftness, high estimation of, in early 
times, 2 Sam. ii. 18 

Swine, kept by the Jews as an article 
of trade, Lev. xi. 7 ; ancient instance 
of the docility of, John x. 5; reared 
by the Jews for sale till about 70 n.c., 
Luke viii. 32; reasons for interdict- 

_ ing the flesh of, Lev. xi. 7 

Swine-herds, held as degraded beings 
by the Jews, Egyptians, and others, 
Luke viii. 823; xv. 15 

Sword, first made of copper, history of 
ancient, Num. xxxi. 8; -tree of, 
Ceylon, legend of, Num. v. 29; 
borne asa symbol of the power of 
life and death, Rom. xiii. 4; held in 
the teeth, instance of, Rev. i. 16; 
and daggers, description of ancicnt, 
Num, xxxi. 8 

Sycamore fig-tree, notice of the,1 Kings 
x. 27; Amos vil. 14; of Jericho, 
Luke xix. 4; durability of the wood 
of the, Is. ix. 10 

Sychar (Shechem 

Syene, notice of, Ezek. xxix. 10 

Syenite granite-quarries, notice of the, 
Ezek. xxix. 10 ee 

Symbolical, nature of the Hebrew 
ritual, Exod. xxv. 2; represent 
atious of God among the Egyptians, 
Deut. iv. 15-19 

Symbols, use of, in the Old Testament, 
Gen. xlix, 22; of cities and nations, 
Dan. ii. 31 

Symposiarch, duties of the, John ii. 8 

Synagogue roll, described, Deut. xxxi. 
24 : 


Synagogues, origin of, Neh. viii. 7, 18; 
interior arrangements of, Mark xii. 
89; duties of the ministers of the, 
Luke iv. 20; regard in which they 
were held by the Jews, vil. 5; of 
native and foreign Jews in Jeru- 
salem, Acts vi. 9; of the Jews, sites 
of, xvi. 13 

Syracuse, notice of, Acts xxviii. 12 

Syria, earthquakes in, described, Am.i.1 

Syria-maachah, notice of, 1 Chron. 
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Syrian, bear, described, 2 Sam. xvii. 8; 
forests, importance of, to Egypt, 
1 Kings v. 6; goat, Gen. xv. 9; 
landscape, peculiarities of the, Ps. 
xxiii. 2; leopard, notice of the, 
Cant. iv. 8; ox, camel, and ass, 
Gen. xii. 16; piastre, value of, 
1 Kings v. 6; plough, description of 
the modern, Hos. x. 11; sheep, de- 
scription of, Gen. iv. 2; luxurious 
delicacy of its tail, Lev. vii. 23; 
women’s gorgeous attire, | Pet. iii. 
3; fish-worship, 1 Sam. v. 2 

Syrtis, notice of the, Acts xxvii. 17 . 

System of taxation under the Hebrew 
kings, 1 Kings iv. 7; xii. 4 


T. 


Taanach, notice of, Josh. xii. 2h 

Tabering upon the breasts, in female 
grief, explained, Nah. ni. 7 

Tabernacle, cost of the materials of the, 
Exod. xxv. 3; precious metals used 
in its construction, and their value, 
xxxvi. 5; the parts of it overlaid 
with gold, 34; in what it resem- 
bled the sacred tents of the nomad 
tribes, in what an Egyptian temple, 
and in what the palace of a king, 
xxv. 9; connected description of the, 
xXvi. 30; xxvii. 9-19; that removed 
by Moses from the camp, most pro- 
bably merely his own tent, xxxili. 7 

Tabernacle of Moloch, probable form 
of the, Amos v. 26 

Tabernacles, feast of, ceremony and 
observances of the, Lev. xxili. 34; 
John vii. 37 

Table of shew-bread, form and repre- 
sentation of, Exod. xxv. 23; its po- 
sition, xxx. | 

Tables, of stone with inscriptions, very 
ancient instanees of, Exod. xxxil. 
15; of the Law, discussion respecting 
their inscription, xxxiv. 27; in the 
East, notice of, 2 Kings iv. 10; defile- 
ment and purification of, Mark vii. 4 

‘Tablets,’ probably means circlets or 
head-bands in Exod. xxxv. 22; of 
wood, metal, and ivory, used for 
writing on by the ancients, described, 
Deut. xxxi. 24 [Scent-boxes ] 

Taboot, deseription of the, Prov. xx. 5 

Tabor, now Jebel ‘Tur, described, Judg. 
iv. 12; notice of the town of, Josh. 
xix. 22 

Tabret, the same as our tambourine, 
still played by women in the East, 
Gen, xxxi. 27; Exod. xv. 20; re- 
marks upon this word in Job xvii. 6 

Tabular and textual view of the He- 
brew route from Egypt to Moab, 
Num. xxxiii, 1 

Tadmor [Palmyra] 

Tafyle, probably the ancient Phanon, 
described, Num. xxi. 10 

Tahtar, skill in archery, Ezek. xxxix. 
8; skill in horsemanship, xxxviil. 
15; invasion of China described, 


16, 9 

Tail, of the sheep offered on the altar, 
Lev. iii. 9; Orientalisms in the use 
of this word, Deut. xxviii. 13 

Taking hold of the skirt, meaning of 
this act, Zech. viii. 23 

Talents, values of various, 1 Chron. 
xxix. 16 666 





Talith, the Jewish robe with fringes, 
described, Num. xv. 38 

Talking groups in Eastern towns, Ezek. 
Xxxill. 30 

Tamar,a king's daughter, distinguished 
for making good bread, Gen. xviii. 6 

Tamarisk, or manna-tree, described, 
Exod. xvi. 15 

Tambourine, ancient Egyptian, Exod. 
xv. 20 

Tammuz [ Adonis] 

Tanis, or , the residence of Pha- 
raoh at the time of the departure 
from Egypt, Exod. xii. 37; great 
antiquity of this city, Num. xiii. 22; 
ruins of, described, 15. 

Tanning, early knowledge of this art, 
Exod. xxvl. 14; xxxv. 35; consi- 
dered a mean occupation, Acts x. 6 

Aaland ancient, notice of, Prov.vii. 16 

Tappuah, notice of, Josh. xii. 17 

Tares [Darnel ] 

Tarshish, discussion respecting the site 
of, 2 Chron. ix. 10; Gen. x. 1; 
Kzek. xxvii, 12; of Jonah, opinions 
about the, Jonah i. 3 

Tarsus, notice of, Acts xxii. 3 

Tartak, notice of the idol, 2 Kings 
xvii. 30 : 

Tartessus { Tarshish | 

Tusting a person, meaning of the East- 
ern , Ps. xxxiv. 8 

Tatnai's visit to Jerusalem, and his re- 
port to Darius, Ezra v. 3, 6 

Tattooing forbidden by the Mosaic law, 
various instanees of, Lev. xix. 28 

Taurobolium, a sacrifice to Cybele, de- 
scription of the, Lev. viii. 23 

Taxes, for the support of the second 
Temple, notice of the, Neh. x. 32; 
te in kind to the Hebrew kings, 1 

ings iv. 7; xii. 4; paid in kind in 
the East, instances of, 2 Kings ili. 4 

Tea, original inducement to use, Exod. 
Xv. 25 

Tearing with thorns, description of this 
Eastern punishment, Judg. viii. 16 

Tehaphnehes, notice of, Ezek. xxx. 18 

Teil-tree, notice of the, Is. vi. 13 

Tekoah, history, ruins, and site of, 2 
Sam. xiv. 2 

Tel-abib, notice of, Ezek. iii. 15 

Telaim, or Teleh, notice of, 1 Sam. 
xv.4 

Tell-hdm, notice of the ruins at, Luke 
iv. 31 

Tel Nimrud, the monument £0 called, 
described, Gen. x. 10 

Temperature of the day and night in 

Western Asia, Gen. xxxi. 40 

Temple, built by Solomon, Egyptian in 
plan and style, 1 Kings vi. 2; de- 
scribed by Ezekiel, opinions respect- 
ing the, Ezek. xl. titie ; capture and 
destruction of, on the night of August 
4, a.D. 70, Luke xxi. 20; on Mount 
Gerizim, notice of the, John iv. 20; 
used for Tabernacle, Ps. v. 7 [see 
also Solomon's ‘Temple and Second 
Temple} : 

Temple architeeture of Egypt, 1 Kings 
vi. 2 


Temple market, notice of the, Mark 


xi. 15 

Temple service, usages of the, Luke i. 
10; iv. 16, 17 

Temple tribute, amount and time of 
paying the, Matt. xvii. 24 


Temple and worship of the sun at 
Baalbek, notice of the, Josh. xi. 17 

Temples, antiquity of, in Egypt, ques- 
tioned, Judg. ix. 4; ancient, form 
of some, xvi. 27; non-existence 
of, in Canaan, Deut. xii. 2: of 
Jerusalem, time employed in build- 
ing aud repairing, John ii. 20; ylo- 
ries of the First and Second con- 
trasted, Hag. ii. 7, 9 

Temporary marriages of the East, 
notice of the, Hos. iii. 2 

TEN Kinapoms rising after the fall of 

* Rome, lists of the, » Vii. 1 

Tenant-right in the East, Luke xx. 14 

Tenants, easy condition of, in ancient 
Egypt, Gen. xlvii. 20 

Tent, called house in Gen. xxvii. 15; 
-palaces of Persia, notice of, Esth. i. 6 

Tents, not used as dwellings so early 
as houses, Gen. iv. 20; the exclusive 
habitations of nomad tribes, xxv. 
27 ; construction, interior divisions, 
and appearance of, xxv. 27; Num. 
xxiv. 5; of Eastern kings described, 

- Cant. i. ne nl 
entyra, c ile-taming by the 
ple of, Job xli. 5, 13 a ane 

Terah, an idolater, Josh. xxiv. 2 

Teraphim, respect paid to them, and 
their use, Gen. xxxi, 19; why Ra- 
chel stole them, 1. 

Terebinth or Turpentine tree, descrip- 
tion of the, Gen. xii. 6; antiquity of 

- the ove at Mamre, and the traditions 
respecting it, xiii. 18 

Terminal statues, notice of, Jer. x. 5 

Termites Ants, notice of, Prov. vi. 6 

Territories of the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel, 1 Kings xii. 17 

Tertius, notice of, Rom. xvi. 22 

Test required of the Persian king’s 
horse-keeper, Amos iii. 12 

Testudo, description of the, Deut. xx. 
12; or military tortoise, described, 
Judg. v. 8; military engine, de- 
scribed, 2 Chron. xxvi. 15; xxxii. 1; 
Ezek. xxi, 22 

Tetrarch, meaning of this title, Matt. 
xiv, 1 

Texts, containing a connected descrip- 
tion of the First ‘Temple, 1 Kings 
vii. 45; relating to the Hebrew 
route from Egypt to Moab, Num. 
Xxxiii. 1 

Thapsacus, notice of, 1 Kings iv. 24 

Theatres, purposes of, among the 
Greeks, Acts xix. 29 

Thebaid, remarks on the religious sys- 
tem of the, Deut. iv. 15-19 


- Thebes, Egyptian, notice of, Jer. xlvi. 
25 


Thebez, probable site of, Judg. ix. 50 

Theft, Hebrew law respecting, Deut. 
xv. 12; comprehensive meaning of, 
among the Jews, Zech. v. 4 

Theocracy of the Hebrews from Joshua 
to Samuel, Judg. ii. 11, 14 

Theophilus named by St. Luke, dis- 
cussion about the, Luke i. 3 

Thessalonica, notice of, 1 Thess. i. 1; 
iv. 5; Acts xvii. 1 

Theudas, notice of, Acts v. 36 

‘Thick cloth’ used by Hazael in the 
murder of Benhadad, remarks upon 
the, 2 Kings viii. 15 

‘Think,’ strange modes of expressing 
this word, Gen. xliv. 28 
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Thirty tag of silver, observations on 


the, Zech. xi. 12 

Thistle, notice of the, Job xxxi. 40 

Thorax, or breastplate, ancient, de- 
scribed, 1 Sam. xvii. 5 

Thorns, dread of, in the East, and 
proverbial expressions from, Num. 
xxxlii. 55; Is. xxxiv. 13; lv. 13; 
and thistles, the particular plants 
supposed to be meant, Gen. iil. 18 

‘Thorn in the flesh,’ meaning of the 
phrase, 2 Cor. xii. 7 

Thread first mentioned, Gen. xiv. 23 

‘ Thread and web of life,’ remarks upon 
these and similar figures, Job vii. 6 

Three days and three nights, time de- 
noted by, Matt. xii. 40; Jonah i. 17 

Three-Taverns [Tres-Taberne ] 

Thresholds of holy places, veneration 
for, in the East, 1 Sam. v. 5 

Threshing, by oxen and horses, ancient 
and modern, Deut. xxv. 3, 4; corn 
by wheels, Prov. xx. 26; five modes 
of, described, Is. xxviii. 27 

Threshing-floor in the East, described, 
2 Kings xiii. 7 

Threshing-machine, punishment by 
the, Heb. xi. 37 

Thrones and seats of ancient Egyp- 
tians, 2 Chron. ix. 17 

Throwing stones at the tomb of Absa- 
lom still practised, 2 Sam. xviii. 17 

Thumb, mutilation of the, instances of 
the, Judg. i. 6 

Thunder-storm, why so alarming to 
the Egyptians, Exod. ix. 28 

Thyatira, notice of, Acts xvi. 14; Rev. 
il, 18, 24 

Thyine wood, notice of, Rev. xviii. 12 

Thyrsus of Bacchus, idea of the, taken 
from some tradition of Aaron’s rod, 
Num. xvii. 2 

Tiara or mitre of the high-priest de- 
scribed, Exod. xxviii. 36 

Tiberias, city of, desolate state of the, 
Lev. xxvi. 333 lake of, traversed by 
the Jordan, Gen. xiii. 10; descrip- 
tion of the, Matt. iv. 18; abundance 
of fish in the, John xxi. 6 

Tiglath-pileser, notice of, 2 Kings xv.29 

Tigris, one of the rivers of Puradise, 

en. ii. 8, 14; xv. 18; inundations 

of the, Nah. ii. 6 

Timber-floats of the East, 1 Kings v. 6 

Timber-hewing in Lebanon, operations 
of, 1 Kings v. 6 : 

Timbrels, notice of ancient, Ps. cl. 4; 
forms of, Exod. xv. 20 [see also 
Tabret } 

Timnath, notice of, Judg. xiv. 1 

Timothy, remarks upon the youth of, 
1 Tim. iv. 12; conflicting statements 
respecting the movements of, re- 
conciled, 1 Thess. iii. 2 : 

Timur-Beg’s tent described, Cant. i. 5 

Tin, Is. i. 25 

Tiphsah [Thapsacus ] 

Tirhakah, Ethiopian king of Egypt, 
notice of, 2 Kings xix. 9 

Tirosh, discussion on the translation 
of, Mic. vi. 15 

Tirshata, nature of this office, Ezra ii. 
63 

Tirzah, notice of, 1 Kings xvi, 9; 
Josh. xii. 24 

Tithe, vowed by Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 
20, 21; of animals, mode of taking 
the, among the Jews, Lev. xxvii. 32 





Titles of Eastern ms, remarks on 
the, Ps. xvi. title ; xxii. title 

Title-deed, ancient model of a, Gen. 
xxiii. 17 

Titus, the operations of, against Jeru- 
salem, Luke xxi. 20; his disposal 
of the spoils of Jerusalem, Mark 
xiii, 2 

Togarmah, country denoted by, Ezek. 
Xxvii, 14 

Tombs, of Palestine described, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 1; of saints and sheikhs in the 
East, Gen. xxxv. 20; at Suleiman 
in Asia Minor, Matt. xxviii. 2; of 
Zechariah described, Zech. xiv. 20 

Tongue, compared to a sword, Ps. lvii. 
4; lix. 7; cut out, as a punishment 
in the East, Prov. x. 31; ‘of the 
Egyptian Sea,’ meaning of the, Is. 
xi. 15 

‘Tongues of men,’ allusion in this 
phrase, 1 Cor. xiii. 1 

Topaz, description of the, Exod. 
xxxix. 10; Rev. xxii. 20 

Tophet, burning the dead in, Amos vi. 
10; origin of this name, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 10 

Tor, notice of, Exod. xv. 27 

Torches, notice of ancient, John xviii. 3 

Tormentors [Jailers] 

Torrents of Western Asia, Ps. cxxvi. 
4; Prov. xxvii. 3 

Tortoise, notice of the, Lev. xi. 29; 
emblematic of a housewife, Tit. 
ii. 5; lyres, ancient, Ps. xliii. 4 

Touch, healing powers ascribed to the, 
2 Kings v. 11 

‘Tower of David,’ an expression for 
grace and beauty, Cant. iv. 4 

Towers, among the Hebrews, notice of, 
2 Kings ix. 17; erected for shep- 
herds, Gen. xxxv. 21; in the desert 
pastures, use of, 1 Chron. xvii. 7; 
2 Chron. xxvi. 10; in Eastern 
towns, notice of, Judg. ix. 51; in 
the walls of Eastern towns, 2 Chron. 
XXXii. 1; orminars of Western Asia, 
notice of, 2 Kings ix. 17 

Town-clerk, duties of the ancient, Acts 
xix. 35 

Town-walls in the East described, 
Deut. ix. 1 

Towns named from the animals wor- 
shipped in them, Deut. iv. 16 

Trachonitis, notice of the territory of, 
Luke iii. 1 : 

Traditions, in ancient times supplied 
the place of written history, Gen. 
Xxxv. 20; about the passage of the 
Red Sea, Ixod. xiv. 2; connected 
with Mount Sinai, xix. 2; of God 
among the Egyptians, Deut. iv. 
15-19; of the Jews respecting the 
number of times the sacrifice of a 
red heifer was offered, Num. xix. 2; 
of the elders, Pharisees’ respect for 
the, John vii. 49 

Tra th, notice of, Gen. xxxvil. 25 

Trajan offering incense to Diana, Ezek. 
vi. 18 

Transfer of land among the Jews, law 
of the, Lev. xxv. 23, 24; xxvii. 22 

Trans-Jordanic region of the Israelites, 
notice of the, Num. xxxii. 

Transmigration of souls [Metempsy- 
chosis ] 

Travellers in the East, baggage of, 
described, Josh. ix. 4; met on the 


way by the landlord in Japan, 


1 Sam. xiii. 10; necessary appen- 
dages of the, Judg. xix. 19 

Treading on the necks of captives, 
Judg. i. 7 

Treasure-chests of the Temple, notice 
of the, Mark xii. 41 

Treasures, Eastern modes of conceal- 
ing, Matt. xiii. 44; laid up by David 
for the Temple,value of the, 1 Chron. 
xxix. 16 ; meaning of, in Scripture, 
Jer. xli. 8; -seeking in the East, 
notice of, Job jii. 21; trove, Jewish 
rule about, Matt. xiii. 44 

Treaty, the first recorded, Gen. xxi. 
21-30; between David and Hiram, 
reciprocal advantages of, 2Sam. v. 11 

Trees, courts held under, in the East, 
1 Sam. xxii. 6; growing upon rocks, 
instances of, Job viii. 17; instances 
of the worship of, 2 Kings xxiii. 7; 
use of, as symbols, and as figures of 
speech, Gen. xlix. 22 

Tres-Taberne, notice of, Acts xxviii.15 

Trespass offering distinguished from 
sin offering, Lev. iv. 3; v. 6 

Trial of power between pagan gods, 
instances of, 1 Kings xviii. 24 

Triangle; notice of this instrument, 
Ps, cl. 5 

Triangular stringed instruments, no- 
tice of, Ps. xcii. 3 

Tribe, of Asher, its fertile territory, 
Gen. xlix. 20; of Benjamin, its fe 
rocity, and all but extinction, 27; 
of Dan, its warlike yet cunning cha- 
racter, 16; of Ephraim, its pros- 
perity and power, 22; of Gad dis- 
tinguished for valour, 19; of Issa- 
char characterised, its portion, 14; 
of Judah, pre-eminence and power 
of, 8, 9; of Levi, its mission and 
possessions, 5; of Manasseh, pros- 
perity of the, 22; of Naphtali, inter- 

retations of the prophecy concern- 

ing the, 21; its territory described, 
ib.; of Reuben, its inferiority, 3; 
of Simeon, never of importance, 
schoolmasters, 5; of Zebulun, re- 
markable prophecy about the, 13 

Tribe-standards of the Israelites, Rabe 
binical notions of the, Num. ii. 2 

Tribes, mode of the division of the 
Holy Land among the, Num. xxvi, 
55; second division of territory in 
the Promised Lund among the, 
Josh. xviii. 2-5; conv¥ention of the, 
at Shechem, xxiv. 1; quarrel of 
the, about David's recal, 2Sam. xx. 1 

Tribute, conveyance of, described, 
from the Theban sculptures, 2 Chron. 
ix. 24; manner of presenting, to the 
Hebrew kings, 2 Kings iii. 4; -money, 
date and mode of its payment, Mark 
xi. 15; ensnaring question about the, 
considered, Matt. xxii. 17 

Triclinium, notice of the, John xiii. 23 

Troas, notice of, Acts xvi. 8 

Troglodyte, the Sukkiim of Scripture, 
notice of the, 2 Chron. xii. 3 

Trogyllium; notice of, Acts xx. 15 

Trophies, notice of ancient, 1 Sam. xv. 
12; 1 Chron. x. 10 

Troughs at wells, Gen. xxiv. 20 

Trumpets, the Feast of, conjectures re- 
specting, Lev. xxili. 24; of silver 
described, their use, and number at 
different times, Ne x. 2; ancient, 








notice of, Ps. xcviii. 6; use of, by 


ancient armies, 1 Cor. xiv. 8 

Trust and deposit, law relating toa, 
illustrated by modern Eastern ana- 
logies, Lev. vi. 2 

Tryphena and Tryphosa, notice of, 
Rom. xvi. 12 

‘Fsong-Kouen, Chinese chief eunuch, 
duties of, Esth. iv. 4 

Tubal, countries denoted by, Ezek. 
Xxvil. 13; xxxil. 26 

Tunics of the Jewish priests described, 
Exod. xxviii. 39 

Turban, Oriental, described, Ezek. 
xxili. 15; of the Jewish priests de- 
scribed, Exod. xxviii. 40 

Turkish, arabah described, Gen. xlv. 
27; bed, description of a, Prov. vii. 
16; Lent, observances regarding 
the, Num. xxviii. 11; mode of 
counting the slain, Judg. i.7; mode 
of fighting, Rev. i. 16; seraglio, 
pages and officers of the, Dan. i. 4 

Turning back, superstition about, Gen, 
xix. 26 

Turning the back to a person a great 
insult in the East, Jer. xviii. 17 

Turret-nests of the white ant, Prov.vi.6 

Turtle, notice of the, Jer. viii. 7 

Tutelary gods, worship of, Is. Ivii. 8 

Two high-priests simultaneously under 
David, 2 Sam. viii. 17 

Tympanun, torture by the, described, 
Heb. xi. 35 

Tyrannus and hig school, notice of, 
Acts xix. 9 

Tyre, peninsula of, described, Ezek. 
xxvi, 5; and Sidon, country be- 
tween, described, Josh. xix. 28; 
date of the foundation of, 24; ex- 
ports of wheat and oil to, from Pa- 
lestine, Deut. viii. 7, 8; historical 
notice of, Ezek. xxvi. 2; gradual 
decline and desolation of, 5; in- 
cluded in the lot of Asher, Judg. i. 
31; Is. xxiii. 1 

Tyrian, worship and representations 

of Baal, 1 Kings xvi. 31; commercial 

activity, Ezek. xxvii. litle-23; fea- 

tures and costume, xxvi. 12; Her- 

cules, worship of, in Egypt, 1 Kings 

xvi. 31; kings after Hiram, list of, 

1b.; kings, power, policy, and re- 

venues of the, Ezek. xxviii. 5; 

purples and dyes, notice of, Exod. 

XXXvV. 35 

Tzizith, or fringes on the garments of 
the Jews, described, Num. xv. 38 


U. 

Ulai [Euleus] 

Umbrella, an ensign of sovereignty in 
Asia, Num. ii. 2; ancient use of the, 
Cant. ii. 4; distinctive of royalty in 
ancient Persia, Ezra i. 1 

‘ Uncircumcised’ used to express de- 
fect or degradation, Exod. vi. 30 

Unclean not an epithet of degradation, 
as applied to animals, Lev. xi. 47 

Unclean spirits cast out of the de 
moniac, remarks on their request, 
Luke viii. 31 

*Uncleanness,’ reasons for the minute 
regulations respecting, Num. xix. 1 

Uucovering the head an act of priestly 
mourning, Lev. x. 3-6 

Uncovering the foot, and not the head, 
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a mark of respect in the Ezust, 
Exod. iii. 5 

Undergirding a ship, what, Acts 
XXVi. 17 

Unicorn, the Hebrew Reem, opinions 
about the, Job xxxix. 9 

Union of the Hebrews promoted by 
the institution of the three great 
festivals, Exod. xxiii. 14 

* Unknown God,’ remarks on the altar 
to the, Acts xvii. 23 

Unlearned ; application of this word, 
1 Cor. xiv. 16 

Unleavened bread, offerings of, Lev. 
ii, 11 

‘Upper chamber’ described, Acts xx. 
8, 9 

Urban, notice of, Rom. xvi. 9 

Urfah, the Ur of the Chaldees, Gen. 
x. 10; site, description, history, and 
view of, xi. 28 

Urim and Thummim, mode of obtain- 
ing responses by, Exod. xxviii. 30; 
analogous usage of ancient Egypt, th. 

Usury, Moslem laws relating to, Deut. 
xxiii. 19 ; remarks upon the Mosaic 
law of, Lev. xxv. 36; for boans, 
Ezek. xviii. 8 

Utensils of the Jewish ritual service, 
assimilation of, to those of the Egyp- 
tian, “xod. xxv. 9 

Uz, site of the land of, Job i. 1 

Usziah’s, military engines, notice of, 2 
Chron. xxvi. 15; crime and punish- 
ment, remarks on, 2 Chron. xxvi. 
16-21 

V. 


Vail of the Tabernacle described, Exod. 
XXvV. 9; xxvi. 30; xxvii. 9-19 

Vails, described, Is. iii. 23 [see also 
Veils 

Valley of Salt, description of the, 2 
Kings xiv. 7 

Variegated dresses, anciently a mark 
of distinction, Gen. xxxvii. 3 

Vashti’s disobedience and its effect, 
notice of, Esth. i. 10 

Vegetable substances used by the an- 
cleuts for writing on, Deut. xxxi. 24 

Vegetables, the chief food of Eastern 
people, Prov. xv. 17 

Veiling the face of females, ancient 
custom of, Gen. xx. 16 

Veils, of women in Western Asia de- 
scribed, Ruth iii. 15; mode of wear- 
ing, Cant. iv. 9; worn by brides in 
the Kast, Gen. xxiv. 65; worn by 
Eastern women, xx. 16; xxiv. 11 

Veils of the second Temple, why éwo, 
Heb. ix. 3 

Veneration, for the royal person in 
Persia, Esth. iv. 11; vi. 8; vii. 8; 
of the young to the old in the East, 
Job xxix. 8 

Ventriloquism, the secret of ancient 
oracles, Is, xxix. 4; used for pur- 
poses of magic, Lev. xix. 31 

Venus, statue of, set up on the place 
of the crucifixion, Heb. xiii. 12; 
abominable worship of, at Corinth, 
1 Cor. vi. 18 

Verandahs, modern Oriental, notice 
of, Mic. iv. 4 [see also Kiosk] 

Vermilion, probable origin of this 
word, Exod. xxxv. 35; a sacred 
colour, Ezek. xxiii. 14 

Veronica, tradition of, John xix. 16 








Vespasian’s, campaign against the Jews 
and his elevation to the empire, 
Mark xiii. 14; coin of Judea Capta 
described, Is. ili. 26 

Vessels of ancient Egy pt, various kinds 
of, 2 Sam. viii. 10 

Vessels in the sense of persons, 1 Sum. 
xxi. 5 

Vestal virgins, duties of the, Num. iv. 3 

Vestments of the Jewish priests de- 
scribed, Exod. xxviii. 2-42 

Via Dolorosa described, John xix. 16 

Vicarious punishments typiltied by ani- 
mal sacrifices, Lev. i. 4 

Victim, Jewish mode of slaying the, 
Lev. i. 5, 6; treatment of the, in the 
Jewish sacrifices, Heb. iv. 12; dis- 
qualifications of the, Mal. i. 8 

Victories ascribed to absent superiors, 
instances of, 2 Sam. xii. 28 

Victuals, great quantity of, required in 
Solomon’s court, 1 Kings iv. 7 

Vine, proved to have been cultivated 
in ancient Egypt, Gen. xl. 9; an- 
cient and Eastern modes of training 
the, Mich. iv. 4; mode of the culti- 
vation of the, in Palestine, Num. 
xiii. 23; and fig-tree, images of 
peaceful security from the, Mich. iv 
4; present neglect of the culture of 
the, in Palestine, Deut. viii. 8; of 
Sodom identified with the Osher of 
the Arabs, Deut. xxxii. 32; -arbours 
of the East described, 1 Kings iv. 
25; Mic. iv. 4; -purging, notice of, 
Rom. xi. 17 ; 

Vinegar, use of, in the East, Ruth ii. 

14; Ps. Ixix. 21; given to Christ 

to drink, remarks on the, John xix. 
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Vineyards, in the East, description of, 
Deut. xxiii. 24; ravaged by wild- 
boars, instances of, Ps. Ixxx. 13; 
mode of letting, in the East, Cant. 
Vill, 12; sites chosen for, in the 
East, Is. v. 1 

Vintage feast among the Jews de- 
scribed, Lev. xxiii. 34 

‘Violence of Lebanon’ 
Hab. ii. 17 

Viper, horned, notice of, Gen. xlix. 17; 
Arabic effah, notice of the, Job xx. 
16 


explained, 


Virgins closely watched in the East, 2 
Sam. xiii. 2; consecrated to God's 
service, Judg. xi. 30 

Virgin, fountain of the, and its con- 
nexion with the pool of Siloam de- 
scribed, John ix. 7 

Voice of the charmer, reference to the, 
explained, Ps. Iviii. 5 

Voices of the dead, old notions about 
the, Is. xxix. 4 

Voluntary burnt offerings, notice of 
the, Lev. 1. 4 

Votive offerings, various kinds of, 1 
Sam. vi. 4 

Vows, common and nateral in Eastern 
countries, Gen. xxviii. 18; of wo- 
men, usages about the, Num. xxx.; 
Jer. xliv. 19; spirit of the Mosaic 
law concerning, Num. xxx. 23 dis- 
tinguished from inteutions, 1b.; of 
persons and property to God usual 
among the Jews, Lev. xxvii. 2; laws 
relating thereto considered, tb. and 
28; made at the commencement of 
undertakings, Judg. xi. 30-40; 
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usages respecting, Acts xxi, 24; not 
tu eat or drink, instances of, and 
usages respecting, Acts xxiii. 12 

Valture, notice of the, Lev. xi. 14,18; 
Job xxviii. 7 ; services of the, in hot 
climates, Matt. xxiv. 28 


Ww. 


Wady-el-Arabah, description of the, 
Deut. ii. 8; ‘ the way of the Red Sea’ 
of Moses, described, Num. xxi. 4 

Wady Feiran, the Rephidim of Moses, 
described, Exod. xvii. 1 

Wady Gharendel described, Exod. xv. 
27 - 

Wady Mokatteb, valley and engraved 
rocks of, described, Job xix. 24 

Wady Musa, the desolated city in, 
shown to be Petra, 2 Kings xiv. 7 

Wagons used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Gen. xlv. 27 

Wailing-place of the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem, Ps. cii. 14 

Walking slowly, an act of mourning, 
1 Kings xxi. 27 

Walking, Eastern dislike of, 2 Sam. 
xi. 2 

Walls, of towns in the East described, 
Deut. ix. 1; 2 Chron. xxxii. 1; 
feeling respecting ‘persons slain by 
the falling of, Luke xiii. 4; break- 
ing down, a sign of triumph, 2 
Chron. xxv. 23; of Jerusalem, mo- 
tives for the permission to rebuild 
the, Neh. ii. 8 

Wanderings of the Hebrews, evidenced 
by the name of the region, Num, xx. 
1; remarks on the, xxxiii. 1 

War, ignorance of the art of, among 
the Sees and Canaanites, Josh. viii. 
4; ancient modes of declaring, 2 
Kings xiii. 17 

War-chariots, ancient, described, Judg. 
i. 19; of the Philistines, number of 
the, 1 Sam. xiii. 5 

War-horse in battle, behaviour of the, 
Job xxxix. 19; of the Mamelukes, 
described, Rev. ix. 7, 9 

Warfare, stern character of ancient, 
Deut. xx. 10-15; Num. xxxi. 14 

War-law, of the Jews against the Ca- 
naanites, its severity defended, Deut. 
xx. 16; in the time of David, 1 Sam. 


xxx. 2; 2 Sam. viii. 2; of the Mo-- 


hammedans, Deut. xx. 10 

War-priests, duties of, Nam. x. 9; 
Deut. xx. 2 

War-stratagem of the Sheik Daher, 2 
Kings vif. 12 

War-summons, of the Jews considered 
and illustrated, 1 Sum. xi. 7; of the 
Celtic Highlanders, 76. 

War usages, dations in the bar- 
barities of, sketched, Judg. i. 7 

Warlike weapons, notice of ancient, 
Num. xxxi, 8 

Warm springs, not mules, found by 
Anah, Gen. xxxvi. 24 

‘Wars and rumours of wars,’ the pre- 
diction of, fulfilled, Matt. xxiv. 6 

Washing the hands, manner of, in the 
East, 2 Kings ili. 11; meaning 
of this act, Matt. xxvii. 24; Pha- 
risaical regulationsabout, Mark vii. 3 

Washing the feet, of guests, Eastern 
custom of, John xiii. 4, 5; modern 
instances of, 1 Tim. v. 10; custom 


of, and necessity for, in the East, 
Gen, xviii. 4 

Wasp, irresistible power of the, Josh. 
xxiv. 12 

Waste lands in Persia, ancient usage 
relating to, Gen. xxi. 25 

Watches of the night explained, Ps. 
cxix. 148 

Watchmen, duties of, among the Jews, 
Ps. xc. 4; setting, in the East, Is. 
xxi. 6; of the East, cries of, Is. lvi. 
10; Cant. v. 7 

‘Watch-night,’ customs of the, Matt. 
xxv. 1 

Watch-towers, Gen. xxxv. 21 

Water, fetched from the wells by women 
in the East, Gen. xxiv. 11; mode of 
cooling in Egypt, Exod. vii. 19; 
modes of correcting the bad qualities 
of, xv. 25; dexterity of the Arabs 
in lapping, Judg. vil. 6; of purifi- 
cation, directions for making, Lev. 
i. 3; ‘of separation,’ remarks on 
the uses of, Num. xix. 9; poured 
out in confirming oaths, 1 Sam. vii. 
6; value of, in the East, xxv. 11; 
issuing from the Temple, explana- 
tion of the, Ezek. xlvii.1; modes of 
raising, in the East, Prov. xx. 5; 
purchase of, in the East, Lam. v. 4; 
refused by a Samaritan to a Chris- 
tian, John iv. 9; supply of, in an- 
cient Jerusalem, 2 Chron. xxxii. 30 

Water-carriers of the East, described, 
Deut. xxix. 11 

Watergcure for fevers in the East de- 
scribed, 2 Kings viii. 15 

Water-fowling of the Egyptians de- 
scribed, Ezek. xvii. 20 

Water-skins, used in Asia, Gen. xxi. 
14; horrors of the desert on their 
exhaustion, 15 

Water-spouts of Syria, notice of the, 
Ps. xlii. 7 

‘Watering ’ the thirsty, an important 
duty in the East, Prov. xi. 25; Mark 
ix. 4] 

Watering-machine of Egypt and China 
described, Deut. xi. 10 

Water-pots of stone, purpose and capa- 
city of the, John il. 6, 8 

Waymarks in the desert, notice of, 
Jer. xxxi. 21 

Way-side [Roads] 

Wealth, estimated by the number of 
yokes of oxen, Job i. 3; ananxious 
burthen in the East, Eccles. v. 12 

Weaning children, feasts given still in 
the East on the occasion of, Gen. 
xxi. 8 

Weasel probably should be mole in 
Lev. xi, 29 

Weaving in the East, notice of, Judg. 
Xvi. 13 

‘ Wedding-garment’ at the royal feast, 
remarks upon the, Matt. xxii. 11 

Weeks, the feast of, ceremonies of, 
and events commemorated by, Lev. 
xxiii. 16 an 

Weighing kings in the balance, in- 
stance of Dan. v. 27 

Weights, false, facility for using, in the 
East, Deut. xxv. 13 

Wells, law of the desert regarding, 
Gen. xxi. 25; disputes about, in the 
time of Abraham, 15.; stopping up 
of, an act of hostility, xxvi. 20; 
meeting of females at, xxiv. 11; 


view of, with camels, i. ; troughs 
at, 20; sometimes covered with 
stones, sometimes locked up, xxix. 
3; quarrels at Eastern, Judg. v. 11 

Well-water of Egypt detestable, Exod. 
Xviil. 24 

‘Whales,’ this term not confined to 
one species of animals, Gen. i. 20, 
30; in the Mediterranean, Jonah i. 17 

Wheat, Eastern mode of husking, 
Prov. xxvii. 22; original country 
of, Gen. xli. 5; harvest in Egypt, 
time of, Exod. ix. 31 

Wheels of Ezekiel’s vision, notice of. 
the, Ezek. 1. 16, 17 

Wheel, metaphor from the revolution 
of the, James iii. 6 

Wheel-carriages, rarely seen in West- 
ern Asia, Gen. xIv. 27 

Whirlwind, notice of the, Ps. Ixxxili.13 

Whited sepulchres, allusions to, ex- 
plained, 2 Chron. xxiv. 4 

‘“Whited wall, force of this expression, 
Acts xxiii. 3 

Whiteness expressive of prosperity or 
honour in the East, Ps. xviii. 14 

Wicks used in the sacred lamps, Exod. 
XXVIli, 42 

Widows, marriage-feast of, lasted only 
three days, Gen. xxix. 27; burning 
of, in India, notice of, 2 Kings xxiii. 
10; Scribes’ mode of devouring the 
substance of, Mark xii. 40; second 
marriages of, not praiseworthy, 
Luke ii. 37 

Widowhood, respect and honour at- 
tached to continued, 1 Tim. v. 9 

Wife used in the sense of concubine, 
Gen. xvi. 2 [see Wives] 

Wild animals, tamed by the ancients, 
James iii. 7 

Wild-ass, notice of the, Job xi. 12; 
Kill. 27; of Western Asia, notice of, 
xxxix. 5; Jer. xvii. 6; mode ot 
taking the, Ps. ix. 15 

Wild beasts, ancient modes of hanting 
Ezek. xvii. 20 ; taken by ropes and 
nets, Ps. ix. 15; conflicts with, de- 
scribed, 1 Cor. xv. 32 

Wild bees, great numbers and habits 
of, | Sam. xiv. 26 [see also Bees] 

Wild-boar, habitat and ravages of 
the, Ps. Ixxx. 13 

‘ ee difficulty of identifying 
the, Deut. xiv. 5; of Western Asia, 
notice of, 1 Sam. xxiv. 2 

Wild olive [Olive-tree] 

‘Wild-ox,’ identified with the Oryz 
Tao, Deut. xiv. 5; the unicorn of 
Job, notice of, Job xxix, 9 

Wild pot-herbs used in Western Asia, 
2 Kings iv, 39 

Wild vine, notice of the, 2 Kings iv. 39 

Wilderness, meaning of, in Scripture, 
1 Sam. xxv. 1 

Will, the, in bondage to sin, observed 
by heathens, Rom. vii. 15 

Wimples described, Is. iii, 22 

Windows, ancient Egyptian, 1 Kings 

ee ; Gen. aide 8 
inds of Egypt and Syria, periodicit 
of the, Rev. vi. 1 oe : 

Wind-towers of Persia, notice of the, 
Amos iii. 15 

Winged figures in Egyptian sanc- 
tuaries, notice of the, Exod. xxv. 9 

Wine, use of, known before the Flood, 
Gen. ix. 21; shown: (0 mean the 
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liquid produre of tbe vine in Isaac’s 


blessing, and not the grapes, xxvii. 


28 ; not acommon drink among the 
Egyptians, xl. 9,11; forbidden to 
eee during their days of service, 
v. x. 9; of Palestine, quality of 

the, Deut. viii. 8; ancient usages 
respecting the sale and storage of, 
Job xxxii. 19; of Palestine, cha- 
racter of the, Ps. lxxv. 8; and wine- 
vinegar forbidden to the Nazarites, 
Rath ii. 14; of Lebanon, superior 
quality of the, Hos. xiv. 7; ‘of the 
condemned,’ meaning of, Amos ii. 
8; discussion of the ‘ wine-question ’ 
in Mic. vi. 15 

Wine-presses, ancient, described, Neh. 
xiii. 15 

Wine-skins of the East, Job xxxii. 19 

Winnowing, time and method of, in 
the East, Ruth iii. 2, 7; notice of 
instruments for, Is. xxx. 24 

Winter in the Holy Land, season of, 
Gen. viii. 22 

Winter and summer houses of the an- 
cients, Amos iif. 15 | 

Wives, in the East, always go behind 
their husbands, Gen. xix. 26; in 
Eastern countries not seen by the 
husbands till after marriage, xxiv. 
67; purchased either by property or 
by service in the Fast, xxix. 18; 
bought aay ee Arahs, xxxiv. 12; 
variation in the principle of payment 
and amount of price, 2b. ; regulation 
of the visits of the husband to, xxx. 
16; a multiplicity of, a mark of 
regal state in the East, Deut. xvii. 
17; of a deceased king choosing a 
successor, instances of, 2 Sam. xii. 
8; uot present at feasts in the East, 
Neh. ii. 6; superiority of the state 
of, to that of maidens, 1 Cor. xi. 10; 
converted to Islamism, rule about, 
vii, 13; divorcing their husbands, 
Roman and Jewish custom of, Mark 
x. 12; of debtors, Jewish law re- 
gardiag the, Matt. xviii. 25 

Wise men from the East, country of 
the, Matt. ii. 1 

Witch of Endor, her powers, 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 7 

Witch [Magicians] 

Witchcraft, notice of the practices of, 
Gal. v.20 

Withered hand [Catalepsy] 

Witnesses, mode of swearing in He- 
brew courts, Lev. v. 1 

Wizards, appropriateness of this trans- 
lation in Lev. xix. 31 

Wolf, vicious habits and bloodthirsti- 
ness of the, Gen. xlix. 27; Jer. v. 6 

Woman, an address of respect in the 
East, John ii. 4; why created after 
man, Gen. ii. 21; under the special 
guardianship of her full brothers, 
and not of her father, among the 
Arabs, xxxiv. 5; dishonour of, a 
heavier pang to her own family than 
to her husband, in the East, Judg. 
xix. 2; cured of the issue, traditions 
about the, Mark v. 25; ‘of the city,’ 
her access to the feet of Christ ac- 
counted for, Luke vii. 38 

Women, expecting to be captured, 
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dressed gaily, Deut. xxi. 13; re- 
marks on the vows of, Num. xxx. 
2,3; of the East, excellent apie 
cooks, 2 Sam. xiii.8; bake and cook, 
in the East, but do not write, 1 Kings 
xxi. 9; riding on asses, in the East, 
manner of, 2 Kings iv. 24; looking 
at, the extreme of bad manners in 
the East, Job xxxi. 1; tent of, not 
entered by men unpermitted, Judg. 
iv. 18, 19; feast apart from men in 
the East, Esth. i. 9; the originators 
of manufacturing industry, Prov. 
xxxi. 133 grinding corn, usages of, 
Jer. xxv. 9; Matt xxiv. 41; Greek 
and Roman treatment uf, Rom. xvi. 
1; custom of veiling the head amon 
the Greeks, 1 Cor. xi. 5; hair of 
shaven as a mark of infamy, ib.; are 
they forbidden to speak in church? 
1b.; xiv. 34; dress and ornaments 
of, Christian limitations respecting, 
1 Tim. ii. 9 

Wood, anciently used to bind stones 
together, Hab. ii. 11; green and dry, 
proverbial sayings from, Luke xxiii. 
31 


Wooden tablets of the ancients de- 
scribed, Deut. xxxi. 24 

Wool of animals that have died natu- 
rally, mischievous effects of wearing 
clothes made of, Lev. xiii. 47 

Wool-dyed cloths of ancient Tyre, 
great reputation of, Exod. xxxv. 35 

Words compared to swords, daggers, 
&c., Ps. lv. 21; lvii, 4; lix.7; Hecles 
xii. 11 

Worlds, Jewish notion of the plurality 
of, Heb. i. 2; xi. 3 

Wormwood, notice of the, Jer. xxiii. 
15; Prov. v. 4 

Womb Peg in gardens, notice of, Is, 
XV, 3 

Writing, universality of the art of, 
among the ancient Egyptians, Exod. 
v. 6; upon pillars of stone, univer- 
sality and great antiquity of the 
practice, xxxii. 15; ancient mate- 
rials and implements for, classified 
notice of, Deut. xxxi. 24; on lead, 
notice of, Job xix. 24; implements 
of the East described, Ezek. ix. 2; 
on the wall, reason of the Chaldean 
ignorance of the, Dan. v. 8; on dust 
or sand, common in the East, John 
viii. 6 

Writing-tables of the ancients, Luke 
i. 63 

Written charmsand curses, impressions 
respecting the virtues of, Num. v. 24 


xX. 


Xerxes, Emperor of Persia, notice of, 
Ezra i. 1; vi. 22; and Artaynte, 
story of, Matt. xiv. 7 


¥; 


Yemim, the strangely various transla- 
tions of this word, Gen. xxxvi. 24 
Yermouk, anecdote of the battle of, 2 

Sam. ii. 21 
Yogee, Indian, enthusiasm of the, Is. 
xiii. 19 
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Yoke, of oxen, usages respecting the. 
Hos. xi. 4; used for carrying bur- 

<j dens, described, Jer. xxvii. 2 
oung animals, regulations respectin 
among Jews and Romans, Lev. a 
27 

Younger son, preference given to the, 
over the elder, Gen. x] viii. 20 

‘Young man’ clothed with a ‘linen 
cloth,’ conjectures about the, Mark 
xiv, 51 


Z. 


Zabianism, notice of this form of idola- 
» Deut. iv. 16 

Zabii, foul demon worship of the, Lev. 
xvii. 10 

Zaccheus, nature of his office, Luke 
xix. 2; alleged house and tree of, 
Josh, ii. 1 

Zacharias, was he deaf as well as dumb 
after the vision ? Luke i. 62 

Zacharias, notice of four persons of 
this name, Luke xi. 51 

Zadok and Abiathar, both high-priests 
at the same time; reason of this, 2 
Sam. vill. 17 

Zaimon, Mount, notice of, Judg. ix. 48 

Zared, identification of the valley of, 
Num, xxi. 12 

Zarephath [Serepta 

Zeal, Jewish law of, Luke xx. 6 

Zealots, notice of the, Mark xiii. 14; 
atrocities of the, during the siege of 
dgrusalem, Luke xxi. 23 

Zebulun, obscurity about the bounda- 
ries of, Josh. xix.10; Lev. xxvi.33 

Zechariah’s tomb described, Zech. xiv. 
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Zedckiah, treatment of, after his cap- 
ture, Ezek. xii. 18; Jer. xxxiv. 5; 
tradition about his capture, xxxix. 
4; fulfilment of remarkable prophe- 
cies concerning, 2 Kings xxv. 7 

Zelophehad’s daughters, portion of, 
Josh. xvii. 4 

Zelzah, or Zelah, probable site of, 1 
Sam. x. 2 

Zemzen, the well of, Moslem legend 
about, Gen. xxv. 16 

Zenas, notice of, Tit. iii. 12 

Zereh the Ethiopian’s great army, no- 
tice of, 2 Chron. xiv. 9 

Zerubbabel, notice of, Ezra i. 8; nature 
of his power, ii. 63 

Zidon [Sidon] 

Ziklag, notice of, 1 Sam. xxvii. 6 

Zin, wilderness of, identification and 
description of, Num. xiii, 21 

Zion {Mount Zion 

Ziph, notice of, 1 . xxiii. 15 

Zoan [Tanis] 

Zoar, historical notice and probgble 
site of, Gen. xiv. 2 

Zobah, notice of, 1 Chron, xviti. 8 

Zoological classification of animals, 
Gen. i. 20-30 

Zophar, the Naamathite, country and 
character of, Job ii. 11; xi, 1 

Zorah, now Surah, notice of, Judg. 
xiii, 2 

Zoroaster's sacred fire, notice of, Lev. 
ix. 24; x. 1 

Zuph, notice of the land of, 1 Sam. ix. & 


